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INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 





In presenting to the public the reprint of Congressional Documents, the publication 
of which has been sanctioned by the act of March 2d, 1831,* the Secretary of the 
Senate and the Clerk of the House of Representatives deem it proper to explain, briefly, 
the object of the compilation, the plan of its publication, and the advantages which it 
may afford to those who desire to be acquainted with the action of the Government, and 
the Legislative and documentary history of the United States. 

The following reports, heretofore presented to both Houses of Congress, will show 
the plan of the work, and the difficulties which, at its commencement, it had to surmount. 


** To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Congress of the United States: 


‘“* The Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the House of Representatives, respectfully make report of their 
proceedings, under the act of Congress of 2d March, 1831, directing a subscription to the compilation of Congres- 
sional documents proposed to be published by Gales & Seaton. 

‘‘ Immediately after the adjournment of Congress, we commenced the discharge of the duties imposed by the act 
of Congress. At the very outset, however, we found great difficulty in ascertaining the extent of. the duties required 
of us. Messrs. Gales and Seaton, of their own accord, had submitted to Congress a subscription paper, proposing 
to republish the Congressional documents for the first thirteen Congresses; the volume, the type, and the size of the 
page, were designated, as well as the specific sum for each volume when delivered. With these proposals before 
them, Congress directed the Clerk of the House of Representatives to subscribe for seven hundred and fifty copies, 
on two conditions: 1st. The documents to be selected under the directions of the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk 
of the House of Representatives. 2d. The price paid for the printing to be at a rate not exceeding that of the price 
paid to the Printer of Congress for the printing the documents of the two Houses. 

** At the first view, it does not appear difficult to ascertain the specific duties required from us. The docu- 
ments are to be selected by us. It would, therefore, seem that, when we had given the publishers a list of the papers 
to be reprinted, our agency was at an end. Circumstances, however, which we will now explain, rendered it im- 
possible that our duties could stop here, The great mass of these documents were to be found only in the archives 
of the two Houses. No complete set of them existed in any other place. They were contained in one hundred and 
sixty octavo and folio printed volumes, eighty large folio manuscript records, and in some hundred large files of 
documents. Charged, as we are, with the care and preservation of all these important documents, we could not, for 
a moment, permit them to go into the hands of others over whom we had no control. To make the separation of 
those to be published, without producing disorder, required the knowledge and experience, and the most patient, 
persevering industry of the most able of our assistants, and of ourselves. Had any one, without that knowledge of 
these things, which can only be obtained by long experience, undertaken to separate and arrange these documents, 
he would have been in great danger of reducing the whole to a heap of confusion. In addition to this, many of these 
documents exist only in the manuscript records of the two Houses, consisting of large folio volumes, substantially 
bound, and in the best state of preservation. We could not suffer these valuable records to be taken apart, and the 
portions selected sent to the printing office. We were also unwilling, either to permit them to be taken from the 
office to be copied, or to permit strangers to come into the office, and occupy our desks and tables in copying them. 

** From these considerations, (and others of a similar nature not here detailed,) it was evident to us that it was 
our duty, not only to select these documents, but also to prepare them for the press. 


(*) AN ACT making provision for a subscription to a compilation of Congressional Documents. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives hereby is authorized and directed to subscribe for seven hundred and fifty copies of the compi- 
lation of Congressional Documents proposed to be published by Gales and Seaton: Provided, That the documents shall be selected 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Representatives: 4nd provided, also, That the 
price paid for the printing of the said copies shall be ata fate not exceeding that of the price paid to the printer of Congress for 
printing the documents of the two Houses. 

ANDREW STEVENSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


JOHN C. CALHOUN, 
Vice President of the United States and President of the Senate. 


Approved: March 2, 1831. 


ANDREW JACKSON. 
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‘* Another question then arose, What arrangement should be given to these documents in the proposed publica- 


tion? Two modes were suggested: Ist. An arrangement strictly chronological: or, 2d, A division into classes, and 
each class to preserve its chronological order. After much examination and reflection, we decided on the second 
mode, and finally adopted the following arrangement: 


I. FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

II. INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Ill. FINANCES. 

[V. COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 

V. MILITARY AFFAIRS. 

VI. NAVAL AFFAIRS. 
VII. POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
VI[f. PUBLIC LANDS. 

[X. CLAIMS. 

X. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Each of these ten series to have its own number, running from one upward, and to be printed chronologically. 


I. Foreign REtations. 


This will embrace our entire Foreign Relations. It presents a subject of much unity; and, from the importance of 


its interest, will be the first series. The annual messages of the President of the United States, from their import- 
ance, claim a prominent place in this compilation; and their proper place is the first of Foreign Relations, to follow 
each other in chronological order. 


Ist. 


2d. 
3d. 


4th. 


Ist. 


Qd. 
3d. 


4th. 
5th. 
6th. 
7th. 
8th. 


Ist. 


2d. 
3d. 


4th. 
5th. 
6th. 


Ist. 
2d. 
3d. 


II. Inp1an AFFAIRS. 


All documents accompanying Indian treaties. 

Indian massacres and depredations. 

Indian wars. 

Efforts made for their benefit in civilization, agriculture, and the mechanical arts. 


III. Finances. 


‘This series embraces more variety, consisting of : 
Public debt and public credit. 
Revenue, direct and indirect taxation, embracing manufactures. 
The currency. 
The Mint of the United States. 
Bank of the United States, and State Banks, so far as connected with the United States. 
General principles of the annual estimates. 
General principles of the expenses of collecting revenue. 
One table of receipts and expenditures. 


IV. ComMERcE AnD NAVIGATION. 


All external matters of this class to be embraced in Foreign Relations. 
Imports and exports, and all communications and reports containing general principles and reasoning. 
The fisheries, and all communications and reports containing general principles and reasoning. 
Light-house establishment. 
Improvement of harbors, rivers, roads, and canals. 
Tonnage, and all communications and reports of committees containing general principles and reasoning. 
Coasting trade, and all communications and reports of committees containing general principles and reasoning. 


VY. Minrrary Arrarrs. 


Army. 4th. Armament, arms. 
Military academy. 5th. National armories. 
Fortifications. 6th. Militia. 


VI. Nava AFratrs. 


This presents a subject of much unity. 
VII. Posr Orrice DEPARTMENT. 
This is also a subject in which there is little or no variety. 
VIII. Pusric Layps. 


This will embrace the whole subject of the public domain, including all claims of individuals and corporations 


for land. 


IX. Crams. 


Embracing all claims against the United States, except claims for land, and claims in which foreign relations or 


finances are directly embraced. 





X. MiscELLANEOvs. 


Embracing all documents proper to be reprinted, not included in the foregoing. 
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‘¢ There are many advantages attending this arrangement, which are quite apparent. ‘The class on Indian Affairs, 
for instance, (the printing of which has been finished,) is contained in a single volume; and, in chronological order, 
presents our entire Indian relations, unmixed with other matter. Foreign Relations, Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, 
and the Public Lands, each present distinctions strongly marked from all the others; and the advantage of having 
each of these great interests in a separate series, is very great. Occasionally, however, documents were met with, 
partaking so much of two or more classes, that it was difficult to give them a satisfactory arrangement. This was 
more particularly the case with the series of Finance and Commerce. Some single documents referred less @r more 
to both classes. So, also, of the class of Claims. Some of them involved extensive correspondence with foreign 
Governments. ‘These were placed with Foreign Relations. Some of them involved our commercial relations; 
others, the regulations for the sale of public lands. The cases thus described, however, were not numerous; and, 
in every instance of their occurrence, our best judgment was exercised in giving them the proper arrangement. 

* After we had decided on the foregoing as the principles by which the publication should be regulated, we had 
an interview with Messrs. Gales and Seaton. They stated to us at once that they considered the proviso, that the 
printing should be done at the rate of public printing, as, in a great measure, rescinding the details of their propo- 

sals, and that they stood, in regard to Congress, in something of the relation of public printers. That every thing 
performed by them, besides the printing, would, of course, be a charge against the Government, to be settled and 
adjusted as Congress might direct. That, as we had the care of the archives of the two Houses, they could not 
expect that we would entrust them to others, either in the selection, copying, or arrangement. ‘That they were 
willing, nay desirous, that we should take the whole control of the publication, as far as the labor and responsibility 
of editors were concerned. ‘That the mechanical part, including the paper, the printing, and the binding, would 
belong to them; and for these they would be responsible. 

‘“* From all these considerations, it was evident to us, that, if we acted at all under the act of Congress, it was cur 
duty to assume the whole responsibility of editing the work. Other considerations, besides those mentioned, also 
led to the same conclusion. We stood in an official relation to the two Houses, and had every possible motive to 
devote eur entire ability to the proper completion of the work. From long experience, and close application to the 
business of Congress, we had a reasonable confidence in our ability to do the work justice. We had under our 
direction able and industrious men, and whose experience in these things were even greater than our own. Much 
of the usefulness of this work will depend on the indexes; and, for doing justice to this item, we know of none so 
capable as our assistant clerks. We, therefore, did not hesitate, although the responsibility was great, and the labor 
great, to act upon the principles thus indicated. 

‘© Another important question, of no little embarrassment, was presented in deciding on the size of the page. The 
joint resolution, of 24th May, 1828, placed that subject under our control; and, after much consideration and reflec- 
tion, and repeated interviews with the publishers, we decided on the folio size. ‘The facility with which the numer- 
ous tables can be inserted on a folio page, was one leading reason for giving it the preference. The volumes of Con- 
gressional documents are becoming too numerous for easy reference, and we find a great difficulty in keeping our 
series perfect. For the public offices, or for large libraries, we believed the folio form altogether the best. 

“ In selecting the papers for the class on Foreign Relations, it was found, by the Secretary of the Senate, that some 
important documents, of an early date, were upon the Executive files of the Senate: these papers being under the 
injunction of secrecy, of course, cannot, in this communication, be particularly described. Generally, it may be 
observed, that their publication (should there be no objection to removing the injunction of secrecy) would add 
much to the value and interest of the work. The Secretary of the Senate will bring this subject before the Senate, 
for their decision respecting it. 

‘* The progress made in the printing will be communicated to Congress by the publishers, and specimens of its 
execution will also, by them, be laid before the two Houses. 5 


** All which is respectfully submitted. 
‘““WALTER LOWRIE, 


** DecEMBER 29, 1831.” “MW. ST. CLAIR CLARKE. 


“ To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: . 


** The undersigned respectfully represent, that, encouraged thereto by the act of Congress of the last session, 
authorizing a subscription to the work, they have not only made a beginning, but have made considerable progress, 
in the execution of their proposition for publishing a Compilation of the Public Documents of the United States. 
They have now the pleasure to submit to Congress two volumes, which, excepting the indexes thereto, not yet ready 
for the press, and the title-pages, which are but temporarily composed, they respectfully offer as samples of the 
whole work. 

*¢ In the arrangement, as well as the selection of the materials of this great national work, they have been 
governed by the decisions of the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Representatives, under 
whose directions, moreover, exclusively, the materials of it have been prepared for the press. To their intelligence, 
industry, and discrimination, and that of the gentlemen in their respective offices, it will owe whatever value it 
possesses beyond that of a mere print and reprint of the documents on the files of the two Houses of Congress. . The 
caution of Congress, in committing these matters to their ability and discretion, rather than to that of the publish- 
ers, has, in the opinion of the undersigned, been justified in the fullest extent by the order, and the form and pres- 
sure, which have been given to the work. 

‘In the arrangement of the documents, the principle of classification has been adopted; the advantages of which 
will be apparent upon the slightest examination of the samples of it herewith transmitted. The two volumes now 
transmitted, are not the first in the series, but are those which have been most easily collated. One of them, it will 
be discovered, comprises all the Congressional documents upon Jndian Affairs, (one of the classes,) from the begin- 
ning of the Government up to the commencement of the fourteenth Congress, to which date (4th March, 1815, in- 
2 VOL. I. 
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clusive) the plan of the present series extends. The other is the first volume of the class of Finance, the whole of 
which occupies two volumes. When indexes, copious and well digested, such as are in preparation, are added to 
these volumes, they will afford a facility to the investigations of our legislators, whether in debates or in committee 
business, which will amply compensate for the expense of the publication, without adverting to their value as 
national memorials, which, of itself, it is respectfully submitted, would have fully justified the sanction which has 


been given to this undertaking. . ¥ 
‘The two volumes, herewith presented, comprise about one-half of what has been already done in the printing 


of the work, which is in the course of steady prosecution; and of which, it is hoped, eight or ten volumes may be 
ready for delivery before the close of the present Congress. 

‘¢ Of the execution of this work, for which, alone, the undersigned have any right to credit, they beg leave to 
observe only, that they have endeavored to make it such as should be creditable to the Government, and as should 
justify the liberal confidence which, by the act of the last session, Congress has reposed in the undertakers. They 
confidently submit its merits to a comparison with those of any other work of the like nature ever published in this, 


or any other country. 
** A superficial examination of these sample volumes will suffice to satisfy the intelligent observer of the import- 


ance of the work to the public service, and to the history of the country. Documents of the highest interest will 
be found in it, which were either before unknown to the present generation, or forgotten by it, though yet of modern 
antiquity. Some, which have lain buried under the mass of less important papers, which it has not been deemed 
useful to include in this publication, are such as enlighten obscure passages in our civil history, and add new motives 
for the veneration with which the memory of the early actors in the Government is habitually cherished. 

“The class of Foreign Relations, first in order, but suspended in its execution to await the decision of the 
Senate, in regard to the publicity of some of the documents which it would appear properly to comprise, will, when 
completed, be one of the most interesting and insuwructive works that has issued from the press within the last thirty 
years, possessing all the attraction of fiction, sanctified by all the fidelity of truth. 

** All which is respectfully submitted by the publishers. a 
“GALES & SEATON. 
** Wasuinoeton, December 30, 1831.” 


To the information conveyed in these reports little need be added to show the design 
and scope of the work. It will be seen that, soon after its commencement, one portion 
of it was suspended for the purpose of obtaining the sanction of the proper authority to 
the publication of papers originally communicated, by the Executive, under an injunction 
of secrecy, and which remained under the same injunction, although the causes which 
rendered their publication improper had ceased to exist. ‘These papers, throwing light 
on past transactions, were numerous and important; and it was thought that the present 
wag, perhaps, the most proper time for their collection and preservation. The circum- 
stances connected with them were, therefore, submitted to the Senate;(*) and having been 


(*) ** Orrice oF THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, January 13, 1831. 
** To the Senate of the United Slates: 


** The Secretary of the Senate respectfully makes report of his proceedings in relation to the documents on 
the confidential files of the Senate, referred to in the report made to the two Houses on the subject of reprinting the ° 
Congressional documents. 

* In selecting the documents for the class of Foreign Relations, it became necessary to examine whether there 
were any papers on the executive files of the Senate, from which the injunction of secrecy had been removed, and 
which had not been printed. 

* To effect this object it was proper to compare the papers on file with the Executive Journal, and this necessarily 
brought every document on those files under examination. Although it was discovered that the files were very 
imperfect, arising from the papers having been returned to the Department of State; yet, with the permission of 
the head of that Department, all the papers returned were examined there. The examination of these papers ied 
to a full conviction that, if there be no objection to remove the injunction of secrecy, their publication would add 
much value and interest to the work now reprinting under the act of last session. In these circumstances, the 
Secretary believed it to be his duty to delay the printing of the class on Foreign Relations until the Senate could 
have an opportunity of passing upon the subject. ‘The measures adopted to lessen the labor of any committee of 
the Senate, who might have charge of the subject, will be seen by the following letter of instructions to the Execu- 
tive Clerk of the Senate:” 


** OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, June 4(h, 1831. 
** Dear Sir: 

_. “In selecting the documents for republication, it is found that some of great importance are on the confiden- 
tial files of the Senate. These, of course, cannot be published until the injunction of secrecy be removed, either by 
the Senate or by the Executive. It is found, also, that many papers and documents which were once before the 
Senate, in their Executive capacity, have been returned to the Department of State. As the Senate will probably 
act upon this subject at their next session, it is desirable that some examination be made before the meeting of 
Congress. This examination will embrace as well those papers which have at any time been before the Senate, as 
those on the files of the Department of State relating to the same subject, but which were not communicated to the 
Senate. ‘Take, for example, the message of the President of the United States submitting for ratification the 
treaty negotiated by Mr. Jay, and the instruction and correspondence accompanying the message. In this case 
the correspondence, as high as No. 22, was laid before the Senate; but, on the files of the Department of State, the 
despatches reach as high as No. 32 on the subject of this treaty. Take another example in the correspondence of 
Mr. Morris with the Secretary of State, in 1792,°93. In the letters of Mr. Morris, communicated to the Senate. 
there are numerous blanks. It may be that no reason now exists tou prevent these parts from being furnished, and 
the whole published. . 

In an interview with the Secretary of State Ihave stated this subject to him, and he has given permission for 
the examination of any papers in the Department of State which have at any time been before the Senate. I have 
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referred to a Committee of that body, a resolution was reported and passed, (+) removing 
the injunction, under proper restrictions, and virtually authorizing the publication of 
whatever could add interest or value to the work. 

Under this authority, the confidential files of the Senate, and the records of the De- 
partment of State, have been examined with care; and every effort has been used, on 
the part of the compilers, to supply what appeared to be deficient in the original design, 
and to render the work still more deserving of national patronage. 

The present compilation comprehends a period commencing with the first organiza- 
tion of the Government, in 1789, and terminating with the third day of March, 1815. 

It must be obvious to all who consider the period which it embraces; the structure 
of the Government; the systems to be organized; the principles to be established; and 
the difficulties to be overcome; that this collection of State Papers contains diversified 
and important information not easily derived from any other source. It lays open, during 
a critical and agitating period, every spring of the foreign and domestic policy of the 
United States; it discloses the governing principles of those who first, under Divine 
Providence, put our republican system into motion; it traces the perils, from within and 
from without, by which that system was surrounded; it removes the veil from the designs 
of artful enemiés or insidious friends; and it presents for future imitation the integrity 
and constancy, the moderation and wisdom, under which the republican institutions of 
the United States have been seen to gather strength from every succeeding year. 

In this compilation the future historian may find a body of authentic materials ready 
prepared for his hand. ‘To the statesman are presented both warnings to admonish and 
precedents to instruct. ‘The descendants of those who have heretofore filled the most 
important trusts may here find embodied, in an imperishable form, the cherished memo- 
rials of their vigils and their toils. And in proportion as the facts and principles which 
they contain shall be impressed upon the mind, will the breast of every citizen be filled 
with an honorable pride in the institutions of his country, and with gratitude to those who 
have laid the broad and firm foundations of a nation’s welfare. 

WALTER LOWRIE, Secretary of the Senate. 
MATTHEW ST. CLAIR CLARKE, Clerk 
January, 1833. Of the House of Representatives. 


to request, therefore, that you will, in the first ge examine the entire documents on the confidential files of the 
Senate to the close of the thirteenth Congress. In doing this you will take down such an abstract as will show their 
nature and object. The Secretary of State having already given his consent, you will extend the examination to 
. the files of the Department of State, which relate to these different subjects, and make a similar abstract of every 
aper which you may judge of importance. ‘This part of the examination will extend, of course, to such parts of 
etters as have not heretofore been communicated to the Senate. When you are through the examination, you will 
make out a report for the use of the Senate. You will also make a copy of that part of the report which embraces 
papers not communicated to the Senate, which you will deliver to the Secretary of State. 
**T need not remark that all examinations you may make in the Department of State will be subject to the same 
injunction of secrecy as will be required by your situation as the confidential clerk of the Senate. 


**T am, &c. 


+S twee 1: Maowien, Bea.” “WALTER LOWRIE, Secretary Senate. 


“In pursuance of these instructions, Mr. Machen devoted six months of patient and laborious examination of 
the documents thus designated. The task of taking an abstract of one of these State papers, sufficiently full, to give 
its entire substance, is always difficult; and it is due to this gentleman to state, that the duty assigned to him, diffi- 
cult as it was, has been executed with great ability and clearness. More than five thainaaal vaata were examined, 
and their substance embodied in four hundred and forty-two pages of abstracts. Though aware of the labor it 
would require from him and his assistant clerk, the Secretary was induced to make this examination, and to submit 
the subject to the Senate, from the consideration that the work ordered to be reprinted by Congress will be one of 
— _— and that these documents, while they will add little to that expense, will add much to the value of 
the work. 

** All which is respectfully submitted. 


* WALTER LOWRIE, Secretary of the Senate.” 


(¢) Ins Senate or tHe Unitep Srates, April 14, 1832. 


Mr. Tazewe t, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to whom was referred, on the 13th of January, a letter 
of the Secretary of the Senate, communicating a statement of his proceedings respecting the confidential docu- 
— in his office, connected with the publication of State papers by Gales & Basten. reported the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the injunction of secrecy be removed from such papers belonging to the Executive files of the 
Senate as the Secretary of the Senate may deem proper documents to be included in the present reprint of Con- 
gressional documents: Provided, That no Document be published until the same shall have been submitted to the 
Secretary of State, and the publication thereof approved by him. 
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INAUGURAL SPEECH OF PRESIDENT WASHINGTON. 
DELIVERED AT NEW YORK, ON THURSDAY, APRIL 30, 1789. 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives: 


Aone the vicissitudes incident to life, no event could have filled me with greater anxieties than that of which 
the notification was transmitted by your order, and received on the fourteenth day of the present month. On the 
one hand, I was summoned by ny country, whose voice I can never hear but with veneration and love, from a 
retreat which I had chosen with the fondest predilection, and, in my flattering hopes, with an immutable decision, 
as the asylum of my declining years—a retreat which was rendered every day more necessary as well as more dear 
to me, by the addition of habit to inclination, and of frequent interruptions in my health to the gradual waste com- 
mitted on it by time. On the other hand, the magnitude and difficulty of the trust to which the voice of my country 
called me, being sufficient to awaken in the wisest and most experienced of her citizens a distrustful scrutiny into 
his qualifications, could not but overwhelm with despondence, one, who, inheriting inferior endowments from 
nature, and unpractised in the duties of civil administration, ought to be peculiarly conscious of his own deficiencies. 
In this conflict of emotions, all I dare aver, is, that it has been my faithful study to collect my duty from a just 
— of every circumstance by which it might be affected. All I dare hope, is, that if, in executing this task, 
I have been too much swayed by a grateful remembrance of former instances, or by an affectionate sensibility to this 
transcendent proof of the confidence of my fellow citizens, and have thence too little consulted my incapacity as 
well as disinclination, for the weighty and untried cares before me; my error will be palliated by the motives which 
misled me, and its consequences be Judged by my country with someshare of the partiality in which they originated. 

Such being the impressions under which I have, in obedience to the public summons, repaired to the present 
station, it would be peculiarly improper to omit, in this first official act, my fervent supplications to that Almighty 
Being who rules over the universe; who presides in the councils of nations; and whose providential aid can supply 
every human defect; that his benediction may consecrate to the liberties and happiness of the People of the United 
States, a Government instituted by themselves for these essential purposes, and may enable every instrument employed 
in its administration, to execute with success the functions allotted to his charge. In tendering this homage to the 
Great Author of every —_ and private good, I assure — that it expresses your sentiments not less than my 
own; nor those of my fellow citizens at large less than either. No people can be bound to acknowledge and adore 
the invisible hand which conducts the affairs of men, more than the people of the United States. Every step by 
which they have advanced to the character of an independent nation seems to have been seg gto by some token 
of providential agency. And in the important revolution just accomplished in the system of their united govern- 
ment, the tranquil deliberations and voluntary consent of so many distinct communities, from which the event has 
resulted, cannot be compared with the means by which most governments have been established, without some 
return of pious gratitude, —_ with an humble anticipation of the future blessings which the past seem to presage. 
These reflections, arising out of the present crisis, have forced themselves too strongly on my mind to be suppressed. 
You will join with me, I trust, in perce that there are none under the influence of which the proceedings of a new 
and free government can more auspiciously commence. 

By the article establishing the Executive ee it is made the duty of the President “to recommend to 
your consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient.” The circumstances under which I 
now meet ie will acquit me from entering into that subject, further than to refer to the great constitutional charter 
under which you are assembled, and which, in defining your powers, <geie the objects to which your attention 
is to be given. It will be more consistent with those circumstances, and far more congenial with the feelings whic 


actuate me, to substitute, i: place of a recommendation of particular measures, the tribute that is due to the talents, 

the rectitude, and the patriotism, which adorn the characters selected to devise and adopt them. In these honorable 

arenes I behold the surest pledges that, as on one side no local prejudices or attachments—no separate views, 
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nor party animosities, will misdirect the comprehensive and equal eye which ought to watch over this great assem- 

blage of communities and interests; so on another, that the foundations of our national policy will be laid in the 
pure and immutable principles of private morality, and the pre-eminence of free government be exemplified by all 
the attributes which can win the affections of its citizens, and command the respect of the world. I dwell on this 
prospect with every satisfaction which an ardent love for my country can inspire: since. there is no truth more 
thoroughly established, than that there exists in the economy and course of nature, an indissoluble union between 
virtue and happiness; between duty and advantage; between the genuine maxims of an honest and magnanimous 
policy, and the solid rewards of public prosperity and felicity: since we ought to be no less persuaded that the 
propitious smiles of Heaven can never be expected on a nation that disregards the eternal rules of order and right, 
which Heaven itself has ordained: and since the preservation of the sacred fire of liberty, and the destiny of the 
republican model of government, are justly considered as deeply, perhaps as finally, staked on the experiment en- 
trusted to the hands of the American People. ep al ole ; 

Besides the ordinary objects submitted to your care, it will remain with your judgment to decide how far an 
exercise of the occasional power, delegated by the fifth article of the constitution, is rendered expedient at the 
present juncture, by the nature of objections which have been urged against the system, or by the — of inquie- 
tude which has given birth to them. Instead of undertaking particular recommendations on this subject, in which 
I could be guided by no lights derived from official opportunities, I shall again give way to my entire confidence in 
your discernment and pursuit of the public good: for I assure myself, that, whilst you carefully avoid every altera- 
tion which might endanger the benefits of an united and effective government, or which ought to await the future 
lessons of experience, a reverence for the characteristic rights of freemen, and a regard for the public harmony, will 
sufficiently influence your deliberations on the question, how far the former can be more impregnably fortified, or 
the latter i safely and advantageously promoted. . : 

To the preceding observations I have one to add, which will be most poe addressed to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It concerns myself, and will therefore be as brief as possible. When I was first honored with a call 
into the service of my country, then on the eve of an arduous struggle for its liberties, the light in which I contem- 
plated my duty, required that I should renounce every pecuniary compensation. From this resolution I have in no 
instance departed. And being still under the impressions which produced it, I must decline, as inapplicable to my- 
self, any share in the personal emoluments which may be indispensably included in a permanent provision for the 
Executive Department; and must accordingly pray, that the pecuniary estimates for the station in which I am 
placed, may, during my continuance in it, be limited to such actual expenditures as the public good may be thought 
to require. : ; ; 

Having thus imparted to you my sentiments, as they have been awakened by the occasion which brings us 
together, T shall take my present leave; but not without resorting once more to the benign Parent of the human 
race, in humble supplication, that, since he has been pleased to favor the American People with opportunities for 
deliberating in perfect tranquillity, and dispositions for deciding with unparalleled unanimity on a form of govern- 
ment for the security of their union, and the advancement of their happiness, so his divine blessing may be equally 
conspicuous in the enlarged views, the temperate consultations, and the wise measures, on which the success of this 


Government must depend. ss e 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 
April 30. 


On Monday, May 18, 1789, the Sexare waited on the Presipent oF THE Unirep Srares, and the Vice Pre- 


SIDENT, in their name, delivered to him the following 


ADDRESS: 
Sir: 
We, the Senate of the United States, return you our sincere thanks for your excellent speech delivered to 
both Houses of Congress; congratulate you on the complete organization of the Federal Government; and felicitate 
ourselves and our feilow-citizens on your elevation to the office of President—an office highly important by the 
owers constitutionally annexed to it, and extremely honorable from the manner in which the appointment is made. 
he unanimous suffrage of the elective body in your favor, is peculiarly expressive of the gratitude, confidence, and 
affection, of the citizens of America, and is the highest testimonial, at once of your merit and their esteem. We 
are sensible, sir, that nothing but the voice of your fellow-citizens could have called you from a retreat, chosen with 
the fondest predilection, endeared by habit, and consecrated to the repose of declining years. We rejoice, and with 
us all America, that, in obedience to the call of our common country, you have returned once more to public life. 
In you all parties confide; in you all interests unite; and we have no doubt that your past services, great as they 
have been, will be equalled by your future exertions; and that your prudence and sagacity as a statesman will tend 
to avert the dangers to which we were exposed, to give stability to the present government, and dignity and splen- 
dor to that country which your skill and valor, as a soldier, so eminently contributed to raise to independence and 
empire. 

When we contemplate the coincidence of circumstances, and wonderful combination of causes, which gradually 
prepared the People of this country for independence: when we contemplate the rise, progress, and termination of 
the late war, which gave them a name among the nations of the earth; we are, with you, unavoidably led to acknow- 
ledge and adore the Great Arbiter of the universe, by whom empires rise and fall. A review of the many signal 
instances of divine interposition in favor of this country, claims our most pious gratitude; and permit us, sir, to 
observe, that, among the great events which have led to the formation and establishment of a Federal Government, 
we esteem your acceptance of the office of President as one of the most propitious and important. 

In the execution of the trust reposed in us, we shall endeavor to pursue that enlarged and liberal policy to which 
your speech so happily directs. We are conscious that the prosperity of each State is inseparably connected with 
the welfare of all; and that, in promoting the latter, we shall eflectually advance the former. In tuil persuasion of 
this truth, it'shall be our invariable aim to divest ourselves of local prejudices and attachments, and to view the 
great assemblage of communities and interests committed to our charge with an equal eye. We feel, sir, the force, 
and acknowledge the justness of the observation, that the foundation of our national policy should be laid in private 
morality. If individuals be not influenced by moral principles, it is in vain to look for public virtue; it is, there- 
fore, the duty of legislators to enforce, both by precept and example, the utility, as well as the necessity, of a strict 
adherence to the rules of distributive justice. We beg you to be assured that the Senate will, at all times, cheerfully 
—— in every measure which may strengthen the Union, conduce to the happiness, or secure and perpetuate 
the liberties of this great confederated republic. 

We commend you, sir, to the protection of Almighty God, earnestly beseeching him long to preserve a life so 
valuable and dear to the People of the United States, and that your administration may be prosperous to the nation 
and glorious to yourself. 


To which the PresipEent oF THE Unitep Srares replied as follows : 


GENTLEMEN: 


I thank you for your address, in which the most affectionate sentiments are expressed in the most obliging 
terms. The coincidence of circumstances which led to this auspicious crisis; the confidence reposed in me by 
my fellow-citizens; and the assistance | may expect from counsels which will be dictated by an enlarged and 
liberal policy; seem to presage a more prosperous issue to my administration than a diffidence of my abilities had 
taught me to anticipate. I now feel myself inexpressibly happy in a belief that Heaven, which has done so much 
for our infant nation, will not withdraw its providential influence before our political felicity shall have been com- 
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pleted, and in a conviction that the Senate will at all times co-operate in every measure which may tend to promote 
the welfare of this confederated republic. Thus supported by a firm trust in the Great Arbiter of the universe, 
aided by the collected wisdom of the Union, and imploring the divine benediction on our joint exertions in the 
service of our country, I readily engage with you in the arduous but pleasing task of attempting to make a nation 


happy- 
appy GEO. WASHINGTON. 


On Friday, May 8, 1789, the Speaxer, attended by the members of the House or RepresENTATIVES, waited 
on the PresipENT oF THE Unirep Srares, and presented to him the following 


ADDRESS: 


Sir: 

The *epresentatives of the People of the United States present their congratulations on the event by which 
your fellow -citizens have attested the pre-eminence of your merit. You have long held the first place in their 
esteem. 1 0u have often received tokens of their affection. You now possess the only proof that remained of their 

titude for your services, of their reverence for your wisdom, and of their confidence in your virtues. You enjoy 
the highest, because the truest honor of being the first Magistrate, by the unanimous choice of the freest people on 
the face of the earth. 

We well know the anxieties with which you must have obeyed a summons from the repose reserved for your 
declining years, into public scenes, of which you had taken your leave for ever. But the obedience was due to the 
occasion. It is deer applauded by the universal joy which welcomes you to your station. And we cannot doubt 
that it will be rewarded with all the satisfaction with which an ardent love tor your fellow-citizens must review 
successful efforts to promote their happiness. i : 

This anticipation is not justified merely by the past experience of your signal services: it is particularly sug- 
gested by the pious impressions under which you commence your administration, and the enlightened maxims by 
which you mean to conduct it. We feel with you the strongest obligations to adore the invisible hand which has 
led the American People through so many difficulties, to cherish a conscious responsibility for the destiny of repub- 
lican liberty; and to seek the only sure means of preserving and recommending the precious deposite in a system 
of legislation founded on the principles of an honest policy, and directed by the spirit of a diffusive patriotism. 

e question arising out of the fifth article of the constitution will receive all the attention demanded by its im- 
portance; and will, we trust, be decided under the influence of all the considerations to which you allude. ; 

In forming the  prmentd provisions for the Executive department, we shall not lose sight of a wish resulting 
from motives which give it a peculiar claim to our regard. Your resolution, in a moment critical to the liberties 
of your country, to renounce all personal emolument, was among the many presages of your patriotic services, which 
have been amply fulfilled; and your scrupulous adherence now to the law then imposed on yourself, cannot fail to 
demonstrate the purity, whilst it increases the lustre, of a character which has so many titles to admiration. 

Such are the sentiments which we have thought fit to address to you. They flow from our own hearts, and we 
verily believe, that, among the millions we represent, there is not a virtuous citizen whose heart will disown them. 

All that remains is, that we join in our fervent supplications for the blessings of Heaven on our country, and 
that we add our own for the choicest of these blessings on the most beloved of her citizens. 


To which the PresipEnT oF THE UniTeEp Srates made the following reply: 


GENTLEMEN: 

Your very affectionate address produces emotions which I know not how to express. I feel that my past 
endeavors in the service of my country are far overpaid by its goodness; and I fear much that my future ones 
may not fulfil your kind anticipation. All that I can promise, is, that they will be invariably directed by an 
honest and an ardent zeal; of this resource my heart assures me; for all beyond, I rely on the wisdom and patriotism 
of those with whom I am to co-operate, and a continuance of the blessings of Heaven on our beloved country. 








ist Concress. ] No. 2. (2d Session. 


SPEECH OF PRESIDENT WASHINGTON, 
DELIVERED ON FRIDAY, JANUARY 8, 1790. 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate 
and House of Representatives: 


I embrace, with great satisfaction, the oe which now So ancanen itself of congratulating you on the present 
favorable prospects of our public affairs. e recent accession of the important State of North Carolina to the con- 
stitution of the United States, (of which official information has been received ;) the rising credit and respectability 
of our country; the general and increasing good will towards the government of the Union; and the concord, peace, 
and plenty, with which we are blessed, are circumstances auspicious in an eminent degree to our national prosperity. 

n resuming your consultations for the general good, you cannot but derive encouragement from the reflection, 
that the measures of the last session have been as satisfactory to your constituents, as the novelty and difficulty of 
the work allowed you to ho Still further to realize their expectations, and to secure the blessings which a gra- 
cious Providence has placed within our reach, will, in the course of the present important session, call for the cool 
and deliberate exertion of your patriotism, firmness, and wisdom. at 

Among the many interesting objects which will engage your attention, that of providing for the common defence 
will merit particular regard. To be prepared for war, is one of the most effectual means of preserving peace. 

A free people ought not only to be armed, but disciplined; to which end, a uniform and well digested plan is 
— and their safety and interest require that they should promote such manufactories as tend to render them 
independent on others for essential, particularly for military supplies. ; 

_ The proper establishment of the troops which may be deemed indispensable, will be entitled to mature considera- 
tion. In the arrangements which may be made respecting it, it will be of importance to conciliate the comfortable 
support of the officers and soldiers, with a due regard to economy. 

here was reason to hope that the pacific measures adopted with regard to certain hostile tribes of Indians, would 
have relieved the inhabitants of our southern and western frontiers from their depredations; but ar will perceive, 
from the information contained in the papers which I shall direct to be laid before you, (comprehending a commu- 
nication from the Commonwealth of Virginia) that we ought to be prepared to afford protection to those parts of the 
Union, and, if necessary, to punish aggressors. . 

The interests of the United States require, that our intercourse with other nations should be facilitated by such 
provisions as will enable me to fulfil my duty in that respect, in the manner which circumstances may render most 
conducive to the public good; and to this end, that the compensations to be made to the persons who may be em~- 
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ployed, should, according to the nature of their appointments, be defined by law; and a competent fund designated 
for defraying the expenses incident to the conduct of our foreign ; : ; ; 

Various considerations also render it os the terms on which foreigners may be admitted to the rights 
of citizens, should be speedily ascertained y a uniform rule of naturalization. : ; 

Uniformity in the currency, oe, and measures, of the United States, is an object of great importance, and 
will, I am persuaded, be duly attended to. ; 

The advancement of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, by all proper means, will not, I trust, need 
recommendation; but I cannot forbear intimating to you the expediency of giving effectual encouragement, as well 
to the introduction of new and useful inventions from abroad, as to the exertions of skili and a in producing 
them at home; and of facilitating the intercourse between the distant parts of our country by a due attention to the 
post office and post roads. ; , ‘ew : ; ; 

Nor am I less persuaded, that you will agree with me in opinion, that there is nothing which can better deserve 
your patronage, than the promotion of science and literature. Knowledge is, in every country, the surest basis of 
public happiness. In one in which the measures of government receive their impression so immediately from the 
sense of the community as in ours, it is proportionably essential. To the security of a free constitution it contri- 
butes in various ways: by convincing those who are entrusted with the public administration, that every valuable 
end of government is best answered by the enlightened confidence of the peoples and by teaching the go them- 
selves to know and to value their own rights; to discern and provide against invasions of them; to distinguish 
between oppression and the necessary exercise of lawful authority; between burthens proceeding from a disregard 
to their convenience, and those resulting from the inevitable exigences of society: to discriminate the spirit of 
liberty from that of licentiousness—cherishing the first, avoiding the last; and uniting a speedy but temperate 
vigilance against encroachments, with an inviolable respect to the laws. “at ; ; 

Whether this desirable object will be best promoted by affording aids to seminaries of learning already established ; 
by the institution of a national university; or by any other expedients, will be well worthy of a place in the delibe- 
rations of the Legislature. 


Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 


I saw, with peculiar pleasure, at the close of the last session, the resolution entered into by you, expressive of your 
opinion that an adequate tage for the support of the public credit, is a matter of high importance to the national 
honor and prosperity. In this sentiment I entirely concur. And, to a perfect confidence in your best endeavors 
to devise such a provision as will be truly consistent with the end, I add an equal reliance on the cheerful co-operation 
of the other branch of the Legislature. It would be superfluous to specify inducements to a measure in which the 
character and permanent interests of the United States are so obviously and so deeply concerned, and which has 
received so explicit a sanction from your declaration. 


Gentlemen of the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I have directed the proper officers to lay before you, respectively, such papers and estimates as re the affairs 
—, recommended to your consideration, and necessary to convey to you that information of the state of the 
Jnion which it is my duty to afford. ; 
The welfare of our country is the great object to which our cares and efforts ought to be directed. And I shall 
derive great satisfaction from a co-operation with you in the pleasing, though arduous task, of ensuring to our fellow- 
citizens the blessings which they have a right to expect from a free, efficient, and equal government. 


GEO. WASHINGTON. 


Unite States, January 8, 1790. 


On Thursday, January 14, 1790, the Senate waited on the Prestpent or THE Unirtep States, and the Vice 
PresIpDEnT, in their name, delivered to him the following 


ADDRESS: 


‘ To the President of the United States: 
IR: 

We, the Senate of the United States, return you our thanks for your speech delivered to both Houses of 
Congress. The accession of the State of North Carolina to the constitution of the United States, gives us much 
pleasure; and we offer you our congratulations on that event, which, at the same time, adds strength to our Union, 
and affords a proof that the more the constitution has been considered, the more the goodness of it has appeared. 
The information which we have received, that the measures of the last session have been as satisfactory to our con- 
stituents as we had reason to expect, from the difficulty of the work in which we were engaged, will afford us much 
consolation and encouragement in resuming our deliberations, in the present session, for the — good ; and every 
exertion on our part shall be made to realize and secure to our country, those blessings which a gracious Providence 
has placed within her reach. We are persuaded that one of the most effectual means of preserving peace, is to be 
prepared for war; and our attention shall be directed to the objects of common defence, and to the adoption of such 
plans as shall a the most likely to prevent our po on other countries for essential supplies. In the 
arrangements to be made respecting the establishment of such troops as may be deemed indispensable, we shall, 
with pleasure, provide for the comfortable support of the officers and soldiers, with a due regard to economy. We 
regret that the pacific measures adopted by Government, with regard to certain hostile tribes of Indians, have not 
been attended with the beneficial effects towards the inhabitants of our southern and western frontiers which we had 
reason to hope; and we shall cheerfully co-operate in providing the most effectual means for their — and, 
if necessary, for the punishment of aggressors. ‘The uniformity of the currency, and of weights and measures ; the 
introduction of new and useful inventions from abroad, and the exertions of skill and genius in producing them at 
home; the facilitating the communication between the distant parts of our same by means of the post office and 
ope roads; a provision for the support of the Department of esden Affairs; and a uniform rule of naturalization, 

y which foreigners may be admitted to the rights of citizens; are objects which shall receive such early attention as 
their respective importance requires. Literature and science are essential to the preservation of a free constitution: 
the measures of government should, therefore, be calculated to strengthen the confidence that is due to that impor- 
tant truth. Agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, forming the basis of the wealth and strength of our confede- 
rated republic, must be the frequent subject of our deliberation, and shall be advanced by all proper means in our 
power. Public credit being an object of great importance, we shall cheerfully co-operate in all proper measures for 
its support. Proper attention shall be given to such papers and estimates as you may be pleased to lay before us. 
Our cares and efforts shall be directed to the welfare of our country; and we have the most perfect dependence 
— your co-operating with us, on all occasions, in such measures as will ensure to our fellow-citizens the blessings 
which they have a right to expect from a free, efficient, and equal government. 


To which the Prestpent or tHe Unrrep States replied as follows : 
GENTLEMEN: 


I thank you for your address, and for the assurances which it contains of attention to the several matters 
suggested by me to your consideration. 
Relying on the continuance of yourexertions for the public good, I anticipate for our country the salutary effects 


of upright and prudent counsels. 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 
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On Thursday, January 14, 1790, the Speaker, attended by the House or Representatives, waited on the 
PRESIDENT OF THE Unrrep States, and delivered to him the following 


ADDRESS: 


Sir: . f 
The Representatives of the People of the United States have taken into consideration your speech to both 

Houses of Congress, at the opening of the present session. et 

We reciprocate your congratulations on the accession of the State of North Carolina—an event which, while it 
is a testimony of the increasing good will towards the Government of the Union, cannot fail to give additional dig- 
nity en to the American republic, already rising in the estimation of the world, in national character and 
respectability. 

oThe le that our measures of the last session have se pt dissatisfactory to our constituents, affords 
us much encouragement at this juncture, when we are resuming the arduous task of legislating for so extensive an 


empire. 

Nothing can be more gratifying to the Representatives of a free People, than the reflection that their labors are 
rewarded by the approbation of their fellow-citizens. Under this impression, we shall make every exertion to realize 
their expectations, and to secure to them those blessings which Providence has placed within their reach. Swill 
prompted by the same desire to promote their interests which then actuated us, we shall, in the present session, 
diligently and anxiously pursue those measures which shall appear to us conducive to that end. daphedh 

e concur with you in the sentiment, that agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, are entitled to legislative 
protection, and that the promotion of science and literature will contribute 0 the security of a free government; in 
the progress of our deliberations, we shall not lose sight of objects so wortay of our regard. 

he various and weighty matters which you have judged necessary to recommend to our attention, appear to us 
essential to the tranquillity and welfare of the Union, and claim our early and most serious consideration. We 
shall proceed, without delay, to bestow on them that calm discussion which their importance requires. 

e regret that the pacific arrangements pursued with regard to certain hostile tribes of Indians, have not been 
attended with that success which we had reason to expect from them. We shall not hesitate to concur in such 
further measures as may best obviate any ill effects which might be apprehended from the failure of those nego- 
tations. 

_ Your approbation of the vote of this House, at the last session, respecting the provision for the public creditors, 
is very acceptable to us. The proper mode of carrying that resolution into effect, being a subject in which the future 
character and happiness of these States are deeply involved, will be among the first to deserve our attention. _ 

The prosperity of the United States is the primary object of all our dtibeiniean and we cherish the reflection 
that a. measure which we may adopt for its advancement, will not only receive your cheerful concurrence, but 
will, at the same time, derive from your co-operation, additional efficacy, in ensuring to our fellow-citizens the 
blessings of a free, efficient, and equal government. 


To which the PresipEnt or THE Unitrep States made the following reply : 


GENTLEMEN! 


I receive with pleasure the assurances you give me, that you will diligently and anxiously pursue such mea- 
sures as shall appear to you conducive to the interests of your constituents; and that an early and serious considera- 
tion will be — to the various and weighty matters recommended by me to your attention. ; 

I have full confidence that your deliberations will continue to be directed by an enlightened and virtuous zeal for 
the happiness of our country. 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 








1st ConcRress. | No. 3. [3d Session. 


SPEECH OF PRESIDENT WASHINGTON, 
DELIVERED ON WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1790. 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate 
and House of Representatives: 


In meeting you again, I feel much satisfaction in being able to repeat my congratulations on the favorable pros- 
pects which continue to distinguish our public affairs. The abundant-fruits of another year have blessed our country 
with plenty, and with the means of a flourishing commerce. The progress of public credit is witnessed by a consi- 
derable rise of American stock, abroad as well as at homes and the revenues allotted for this and other national 
panes have been productive beyond the calculations by which they were regulated. This latter circumstance 
is the more pleasing, as it is not only a proof of the fertility of our resources, but as it assures us of a further increase 
of the national respectability and credit; and, let me add, as it bears an honorable testimony to the patriotism and 
integrity of the mercantile and marine part of our citizens. The punctuality of the former in discharging their 
engagements has been exemplary. pe i 

In conforming to the powers vested in me by acts of the ‘ast session, a loan of three millions of florins, towards 
which some provisional measures had previously taken plac-, 4s been completed in Holland. As weil the celerity 
with which it has been filled, as the nature of the terms, (co. sidering the more than ordinary demand for borrowing, 
created by the situation of Europe, ) give a reasonable ope that the further execution of those powers may proceed 
with advantage and success. e Secretary of the Treasury has my direction to communicate such further particu- 
lars as may be requisite for more precise information. i ’ 

Since your last sessions, I have received communications, by which it appears that the district of Kentucky, at 
present a part of Virginia, concurred in certain propositions contained in a law of that State; in consequence 
of which, the district is to become a distinct member of the Union, in case the requisite sanction of Congress be 
added. For this sanction application is now made. I shall cause the papers on this very important transaction to 
be laid before you. The liberality and harmony with which it has been conducted, will be found to do great honor 
to both the parties; and the sentiments of warm attachment to the Union and its present government, expressed by 
our fellow citizens of Kentucky, cannot fail to add an affectionate concern for their particular welfare to the great 
national impressions under which you will decide on the case submitted to you. 

It has been heretofore known to Congress, that frequent incursions have been made on our frontier settlements 
by certain banditti of Indians from the northwest side of the Ohio. These, with some of the tribes dwelling on and 
near the Wabash, have of late been orm active in their depredations ; and, being emboldened by the impu- 
nity of their crimes, and aided by such parts of the neighboring tribes as could be seduced to join in their hostilities, 
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or afford them a retreat for their pee and plunder, they have, instead of listening to the humane invitations 
and overtures made on the part of the United States, renewed their violences with fresh alacrity and greater effect. 
The lives of a number of valuable citizens have thus been sacrificed, and some of them under circumstances pecu- 
liarly shocking; whilst others have been carried into a deplorable captivity. 

T hese aggravated provocations rendered it essential to the — of the western settlements that. the ssors 
should be made sensible that the government of the Union is not less capable of punishing their crimes, than it is 
disposed to respect their rights and reward their attachments. As this object could not be effected by defensive 
measures, it became necessary to yet in force the act which empowers the President to call out the militia for the 
protection of the frontiers; and I have accordingly authorized an expedition, in which the regular troops in that 
quarter are combined with such draughts of militia as were deemed sufficient: the event of the measure is yet unknown 
tome. The Secretary of War is directed to lay before you a statement of the information on which it is founded, 
as well as an estimate of the expense with which it will be attended. ; ; 

The disturbed situation of Europe, and particularly the critical posture of the great maritime Powers, whilst it 
ought to maxe us the more thankful for the general peace and security enjoyed by the United States, reminds us, 
at the same time, of the circumspection with which it becomes us to preserve these blessings. It requires, also, 
that we should not overlook the tendency of a war, and even of preparations for a war, among the nations most con- 
cerned in active commerce with this country, to abridge the means, and thereby at least enhance the price of trans- 
porting its valuable productions to their proper markets. I recommend it to your serious reflections, how far, and 
in what mode, it may be expedient to guard against embarrassments from these contingencies, by such encourage- 
ments to our own navigation as will render our commerce and agriculture less dependent on foreign bottoms, which 
may fail us in the very moments most interesting to both of these great objects. Our fisheries, and the transporta- 
tion of our own produce, offer us abundant means for guarding ourselves against this evil. ; 

Your attention seems to be not less due to that particular branch of our trade which belongs to the Mediterranean. 
So many circumstances unite in rendering the present state of it distressful to us, that you will not think any deli- 
berations misemployed which may lead to its relief and protection. —__ 

The laws you have already passed for the establishment of a judiciary system, have opened the doors of justice 
to all descriptions of persons. You will consider, in your wisdom, whether improvements in that system may yet 
be made; and particularly whether an uniform process of execution, on sentences issuing from the federal courts, 
be not desirable through all the States. , 

The patronage of our commerce, of our merchants, and seamen, has called for the appointment of consuls in 
foreign countries. It seems expedient to regulate by law the exercise of that jurisdiction, and those functions which 
are permitted them, either by express convention, or by a friendly indulgence in the places of their residence. The 
consular convention, too, with His Most Christian Majesty, has stipulated, in certain cases, the aid of the national 
any to his consuls established here. Some legislative provision is requisite to carry these stipulations into full 
effect. 

The establishment of the militia, of a mint, of standards of weights and measures, of the “ office and post 
roads, are subjects which I presume you will resume of course, and which are abundantly urged by their own im- 


portance. 


Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 


The sufficiency of the revenues you have established for the objects to which they are appropriated, leaves no 
doubt that the residuary provisions will be commensurate to the other objects for which the public faith stands 
now pledged. Allow me, moreover, to hope that it will bea favorite policy with you, not merely to secure a payment 
of the interest of the debt funded, but, as far and as fast as the growing resources of the country will permit, to 
exonerate it of the principal itself. ‘The appropriation you have made of the western lands, explains your dispositions 
on this subject; and I am persuaded the sooner that valuable fund can be made to contnbute, along with other 
means, to the actual reduction of the public debt, the more salutary will the measure be to every public interest, 


as well as the more satisfactory to our constituents. 


Gentlemen of the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In pursuing the various and weighty business of the present session, I indulge the fullest persuasion that your 
consultations will be equally marked with wisdom, and animated by the love of your country. In whatever belongs 
to my duty, you shall have all the co-operation which an undiminished zeal for its welfare can inspire. It will be 
happy for us both, and our best reward, if, by a successful administration of our respective trusts, we can make the 
established government more and more instrumental in promoting the good of our fellow-citizens, and more and more 


the object of their attachment and confidence. 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 


Unitep Srates, December 8, 1790. 


On Monday, December 13, 1790, the Senare waited on the PresipeNT oF THE UniTeEp Srares, and the Vice 
PresiIpENT, in their name,delivered to him the following 


ADDRESS: | 


To the President of the United States of America: 


We receive, sir, with particular satisfaction, the communications contained in your speech, which confirm to us 

the progressive state of the public credit, and afford, at the same time, a new proof of the solidity of the foundation 
on which it rests; and we cheerfully join in the acknowledgment which is due to the probity and patriotism of the 
mercantile and marine part of our fellow-citizens, whose enlightened attachment to the principles of good govern- 
ment is not less conspicuous in this than it has been in other important respects. 
_ Inconfidence that every constitutional atm xf has been observed, we assure you of our disposition to concur 
in giving the requisite sanction to the admission of Kentucky as a distinct member of the Union; in doing which, 
we shall anticipate the happy effects to be expected from the sentiments of attachment towards the Union, and its 
present government, which have been expressed by the patriotic inhabitants of that district. 

While we regret that the continuance and increase of the hostilities and depredations which have distressed our 
northwestern frontier, should have rendered offensive measures necessary, we feel an entire confidence in the 
sufficiency of the motives which have produced them, and in the wisdom of the dispositions which have been con- 
certed in pursuance of the powers vested in you; and, whatever may have been the event, we shall cheerfully 
concur in the provisions which the expedition that has been undertaken may require on the part of the Legislature, 
and in any other which the future peace and safety of our frontier settlements may call for. 

The critical posture of the European Powers will engage a due portion of our attention; and we shall be ready 
to adopt any measures which a prudent circumspection may suggest, for the preservation of the blessings of peace. 
The navigation and the fisheries of the United States are objects too interesting not to inspire a disposition to pro- 
mote them by all the means which shall appear to us copsistent with their natural progress and permanent prosperity. 

_ Impressed with the importance of a free intercourse with the Mediterranean. we shall not think any deliberations 
misemployed which may conduce to the adoption of proper measures for removing the impediments that obstruct it. 
_ The improvement of the judiciary system, and the other important objects to which you have pointed our atten- 
tion, will not fail to engage the consideration they respectively merit. 
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In the course of our deliberations upon every subject, we shall rely upon that co-operation which an undimi- 
— your so thoroughly ensure; and as it is our anxious 


nished zeal and incessant anxiety for the public welfar ; 
desire, so it shall be our constant endeavor, to render the established Government more and more instrumental in 


promoting the good of our fellow-citizens, and more and more the object of their attachment and confidence. 


To which the Presipent or THE Unitep Srares replied as follows: 


GENTLEMEN: 


These assurances of favorable attention to the subjects I have recommended, and of entire confidence in - 


my views, make the impression on me which I ought to feel. I thank you for them both, and shall continue to 
much for the success of all our measures for the public good, on the aid they will receive from the wisdom 


ner | 
and integrity of your counsels. 
enity GEO. WASHINGTON. 


On Monday, December 15, 1790, the Speaker, attended by the Hous= or RepresEnTATIVEs, waited on the 
PresipENT OF THE Unirep Srares, and delivered to him the following 


ADDRESS: 


Sir: 
The Representatives of the People of the United States have taken into consideration your address to the 
two Houses at the opening of the present session of Congress. a ; 

We share in the satisfaction inspired a prospects which continue to be so auspicious to our public affairs. 
The blessings resulting from the smiles of Heaven on our agriculture; the rise of public credit, with the further 
advantages promised by it; and the fertility of resources which are found so little burdensome to the community; fully 
authorize our mutual congratulations on the present occasion. Nor can we learn, without an additional gratification, 
that the energy of the laws for providing adequate revenues, have been so honorably seconded by those classes of 
citizens whose patriotism and probity were more immediately concerned. ‘ ; 

_The success of the loan opened in Holland, under the disadvantages of the present moment, is the more important, 
as it not only denotes the confidence 7 sgn _——- in the United States, but as the effect of a judicious application 
of that aid will still further illustrate the solidity of the foundation on which the public credit rests. ‘ 

The preparatory steps taken by the State of — in concert with the District of Kentucky, towards the erection 
of the latter into a distinct member of the Union, exhibit a liberality mutually honorable to the parties. We shall bestow 
on this important subject the favorable consideration which it merits; a § with the national pees which ought to 

overn our decision, shall not fail to mingle the affectionate sentiments which are awakened by those expressed on 
f of our fellow-citizens of Kentucky. ; 

Whilst we regret the necessity which has preduced offensive hostilities against some of the Indian tribes northwest 
of the Ohio, we sympathise too much with our western brethren, not to behold with approbation the watchfulness 
and vigor which have been exerted by the Executive authority for their —— and which we trust will make 
the aggressors sensible that it is their interest to merit, by a peaceable behavior, the friendship and humanity 
which the United States are always ready to extend to them. 

The encouragement of our own navigation has at all times appeared to us highly important. The point of view 
under which you have recommended it to us, is strongly enforced by the actual state of things in Europe. It will 
be incumbent on us to consider in what mode our commerce and agnculture can be best relieved from an injurious 
dependence on the navigation of other nations, which the frequency of their wars renders a too precarious resource 


for conveying the productions of our country to market. ' 
The present state of our trade to the Mediterranean seems not less todemand, and will accordingly receive, the 


attention which you have recommended. _ aera i 

Having already concurred in establishing a judiciary system, which opens the doors of justice to all, without 
distinction of persons, it will be our dispositon to incorporate every improvement which experience may suggest. And 
we shall consider in particular how far the uniformity, which, in other cases, is found convenient in the administration 
of the General Government through all the States, may be introduced into the forms and rules of executing sentences 


issuing from the federal courts. = baer’ : ; 

The proper regulation of the jurisdiction and functions which ag Pw exercised by consuls of the United States 
in foreign countries, with the provisions stipulated to those of His Most Christian ajay established here, are 
subjects of too much consequence to the public interest and honor not to partake of our deliberations. 

We shall renew our attention to the establishment of the militia, and the other subjects unfinished at the last 
— sea = proceed in them with all the despatch which the magnitude of all, and the difficulty of some of 

em will allow. 

Nothing has given us more satisfaction than to find that the revenues heretofore established have proved adequate 
to the purposes to which they were allotted. In extending the —— to the residuary objects, it will be — 
our care to secure sufficiency and punctuality in the payments due from the Treasury of the United States. e 
shail, also, never lose sight of the policy of diminishing the public debt as fast as the increase of the public resources 
will permits and are particularly sensible of the many considerations which press a resort to the auxiliary resource 
furnished by the public lands. ; : eit yy ? 

In pursuing every branch of the wane business of the presert session, it will be our constant study to direct 
our delberktions to the public welfare. hatever our success may be, we can at least answer for the fervent love of 
our country, which ought to animate our endeavors. In your ——— we are sure of a resource, which fortifies 
our hopes that the fruits of the established Government will justify the confidence which has been placed in it, and 
recommend it more and more to the affection and attachment of our fellow-citizens. 


To which the Presipent or THE Unirep Srares made the following reply: 


GENTLEMEN: 
_ The sentiments expressed in your address are entitled to my particular acknowledgment —s y 
Having no object but the good of our country, this testimony of approbation and confidence from its immediate 
Representatives must be among my best rewards, as the support of your enlightened patriotism has been among my 
reatest encouragements. Being persuaded that you will continue to be actuated by the same auspicious principle, 


i look forward to the happiest consequences from your deliberations during the present session. 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 
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SPEECH OF PRESIDENT WASHINGTON, 
DELIVERED ON TUESDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1791. 


Feilow-citizens of the Senate, 
and of the House of Representatives: 


I meet you upon the present occasion with the feelings which are naturally inspired by a strong impression of 
the prosperous situation of our common country, and by a persuasion, equally strong, that the labors of the session 
which has just commenced, will, under the guidance of a spirit no less prudent patriotic, issue in measures 
conducive to the stability and increase of national prosperity. 

Numerous as are the providential blessings which demand our grateful acknowledgments, the abundance with 
which another year has again rewarded the industry of the husbandman is too important to escape recollection. 

Your own observations in your respective situations will have satisfied you of the progressive state of agricul- 
ture, manufactures, commerce, and navigation. In tracing their causes, you will have remarked, with particular 

leasure, the happy effects of that revival of confidence, public as well as private, to which the constitution and 

aws of the United States have so eminently contributed; and you will have_observed, with no less interest, new 

and decisive proofs of the increasing reputation and credit of the nation. But you, nevertheless, cannot fail to 
derive satisfaction from the confirmation of these circumstances, which will be disclosed in the several official com- 
munications that will be made to se in the course of your deliberations. : 

The rapid subscription to the Bank of the United States, which completed the sum allowed to be subscribed in 
a single day, is among the striking and pleasing evidences which present themselves, not only of confidence in the 
Government, but of resource in the community. ; ; ; é 

In the interval of your recess, due attention has been paid to the execution of the different objects which were 
specially provided for by the laws and resolutions of the last session. : As 

Among the most important of these, is the defence and security of the western frontiers. To accomplish it on 
the most humane principles was a primary wish. oar at the same time that treaties have been provision- 
ally concluded, and other proper means used to attach the wavering, and to confirm in their friendship the 
well disposed tribes of Indians, effectual measures have been adopted to make those of a hostile description sensible 
that a pacification was desired upon terms of moderation and justice. : 

hese measures having proved unsuccessful, it became necessary to convince the refractory of the power of 
the United States to punish their depredations. Offensive operations have therefore been directed, to be conducted, 
however, as consistently as possible with the dictates of humanity. Some of these have been crowned with full 
success, and others are yet depending. The expeditions which have been completed were carried on under the 
authority, and at the expense of the United States, by the militia of Kentucky; whose enterprise, intrepidity, and 
good conduct, are entitled to peculiar commendation. ; f ee 

Overtures of peace are still continued to the deluded tribes, and considerable numbers of individuals belonging 
to them have lately renounced all further opposition, removed from their former situations, and placed themselves 
under the immediate protection of the United States. _ 

It is sincerely to be desired that all need of coercion in future may cease; and that an intimate intercourse may 
succeed, calculated to advance the happiness of the Indians, and to attach them firmly to the United States. 

In order to this, it seems necessary— . ba aati . , 

That they should experience the benefits of an impartial dispensation of justice; 

That the mode of alienating their lands, the main source of discontent and war, should be so defined and regu- 
lated as to obviate imposition, and, as far as may be practicable, controversy concerning the reality and extent of 
the alienations which are made; 

That commerce with them should be promoted under regulations tending to secure an equitable deportment 
towards them, and that such rational experiments should be made, for imparting to them the blessings of civilization, 
as ro from time to time, suit their condition; 

That the Executive of the United States should be enabled to employ the means to which the Indians have been 
long accustomed for uniting their immediate interests ;with the preservation of peace; 

And that efficacious provision should be made for inflicting adequate penalties upon all those who, by violating 
their rights, shall infringe the treaties, and endanger the peace of the Union. 

A system corresponding with the mild principles of religion and philanthropy, towards an unenlightened race of 
men, whose happiness materially depends on the conduct of the United States, would be as honorable to the national 
character as conformable to the dictates of sound policy. : 

_ The powers specially vested in me by the act laying certain duties on distilled spirits, which respect the subdi- 
visions of the districts into surveys, the appointment of officers, and the assignment of compensations, have like- 
wise been carried into effect. In a matter in which both materials and experience were wanting to guide the calcu- 
lation, it will be readily conceived that there must have been difficulty in such an adjustment of the rates of com- 
— as would conciliate a reasonable competency with a proper regard to the limits prescribed by the law. It is 

oped that the circumspection which has been used, will be found, in the result, to have secured the last of the 
two objects; but it is probable, that, with a view to the first, in some instances_a revision of the provision will be 
tound advisable. 

The impressions with which this law has been received by the community, have been, upon the whole, such as 
were to be expected among enlightened and well disposed citizens, from the propriety and necessity of the measure. 
The novelty, however, of the tax, in a considerable part of the United States, and a misconception of some of its 
provisions, have given occasion, in particualr places, to some degree of discontent. But it is satisfactory to know 
that this disposition yields to proper aepeoaiione and more just apprehensions of the true nature of the law. And 
I entertain a full confidence that it will, in all, give way to motives which arise out of a just sense of duty, and a 
virtuous regard to the public welfare. 

there are any circumstances in the law, which, consistently with its main design, may be so varied as to 
remove any well intentioned objections that may happen to exist, it will consist with a wise moderation to make the 
proper variations. It is desirable, on all occasions, to unite, with a steady and firm adherence to constitutional and 
necessary acts of government, the fullest evidence ot a disposition, as far as may be practicable, to consult the wishes 
of every part of the community, and to lay the foundations of vay ges administration in the affections of the People. 

Pursuant to the authority contained in the several acts on that subject, a district of ten miles square, for the 
permanent seat of the Government of the United States, has been fixed, and announced by proclamation ; which 
district will comprehend lands on both sides of the river Potomac, and the towns of Alexandria and Georgetown. 

A city has also been laid out, agreeably to a plan which will be placed before Congress; and as there is a prospect, 
favored by the rate of sales which have already taken place, of ample funds for carrying on the necessary public 
buildings, there is every expectation of their due progress. 

The completion of the census of the inhabitants, for which provision was made by law, has been duly notified, 
(excepting one instance, in which the return has been informal, and another, in which it has been omitted or mis- 
carried.) and the returns of the officers who were charged with this duty, which will be laid before you, will give 
you the pleasing assurance that the present population of the United States borders on four millions of persons. 
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It is proper also to inform you, that a further loan of two millions and a half of florins hasbeen completed in 
Holland; the terms of which are similar to those of the one last announced, except as to a small reduction of 
charges. Another, on like terms, for six millions of florins, had been set on foot under circumstances that assured 
an immediate completion. 


Gentlemen of the Senate: 


Two treaties, which have been provisionally concluded with the Cherokees and Six Nations of Indians, will be 
laid before you for your consideration and ratification. 


Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 


In entering upon the discharge of your legislative trust, you must anticipate with pleasure, that many of the 
difficulties necessarily incident to the first arrangements of a new government for an extensive country, have been 
happily surmounted by the zealous and judicious exertions of your predecessors, in co-operation with the other 
branch of the Legislature. 'The important objects which remain to be accomplished, will, I am persuaded, be con- 
ducted upon principles equally comprehensive, and equally well calculated for the advancement of the general weal. 

The time limited for receiving subscriptions to the loans proposed by the act making provision for the debt of the 
United States having expired, statements from the proper department will, as soon as possible, apprise you of the 
exact result. Enough, however, is already known, to afford an assurance that the views of that act have been sub- 
stantially fulfilled. The subscription, in the domestic debt of the United States, has embraced by fer the greatest 
proportion of that debt; affording, at the same time, proof of the general satisfaction of the public creditors with 
the system which has been proposed to their acceptance, and of the spirit of accommodation to the convenience of 
the Government with witch they are actuated. The subscriptions in the debts of the respective States, as faras the 
provisions of the law have permitted, may be said to be yet more — _ The part of the debt of the United States 
which remains unsubscribed, will naturally engage your further deliberations. , 

It is particularly pleasing to me to be able to announce to you, that the revenues which have been established 
promise to be adequate to their objects, and may be permitted, if no unforeseen exigency occurs, to supersede, for 
the present, the necessity of any new burthens upon our constituents. } 

n object which will claim your early attention, is a provision for the current service of the rr yo ona together 
with such ascertained demands upon the Treasury as require to be immediately discharged, and such casualties as 
may have arisen in the execution of the public business, tor which no svecific appropriation may have yet been made; 
of all which a proper estimate will be laid before you. 


Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 


I shall content myself with a general reference to former communications for several objects, upon which the 
urgency of other affairs has hitherto postponed any definitive resolution, Their importance will recall them to your 
attention, and I trust that the progress already made in the most arduous arrangements of the Government, will 
afford you leisure to resume them with advantage. 

There are, however, some of them, of which I cannot forbear a more particular mention. These are: the militia; 
the post office and post roads; the mint; weights and measures; a provision for the sale of the vacant lands of the 
United States. 

The first is certainly an object of primary importance, whether viewed in reference to the national security, to 
the satisfaction of the community, or to the preservation of order. In connexion with this, the establishment of 
competent magazines and arsenals, and the fortification of such places as are peculiarly important and vulnerable, 
naturally present themselves to consideration. The safety of the United States, under divine protection, ought to 
rest on the basis of systematic and solid arrangements; exposed as little as possible to the hazards of fortuitous 
circumstances. ' 

The importance of the post office and post roads, on a plan sufficiently liberal and comprehensive, as they respect 
the expedition, safety, and facility of communication, is increased by the instrumentality in diffusing a knowledge 
of the laws and proceedings of the Government; which, while it contributes to the security of the people, serves also 
to guard them against the effects of misrepresentation and misconception. The establishment of additional cross 
posts, especially to some of the important points in the western and northern parts of the Union, cannot fail to be 
of material utility. ; 

The disorders in the existing currency, and especially the scarcity of small change—a scarcity so peculiarly 
distressing to the poorer classes—strongly recommend the carrying into immediate effect the resolution already 
entered into concerning the establishment of a mint. Measures have been taken, pursuant to that resolution, for 
procuring some of the most necessary artists, together with the requisite apparatus. R 

An uniformity in the weights and measures of the country is among the important objects submitted to you by 
the constitution; and if it can be derived from a standard at once invariable and universal, must be no less honora- 
ble to the public councils than conducive to the public convenience. 

A provision for the sale of the vacant lands of the United States is particularly urged, among other reasons, by 
the important considerations, that they are pledged as a fund for reimbursing the public debt; that, if timely and 
judiciously ck age they may save the necessity of burthening our citizens with new taxes for the extinguishment 
of the principal; and that, being free to discharge the principal but in a limited proportion, no opportunity ought to 
be lost for availing:the public of its right. 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 

Unitep States, October 25, 1791. 


On Monday, October 31, 1791, the SznaTe waited on the Presipeyt of THE Untrep Srares, and the Vice 
PreEsIpENT, in their name, delivered to him the following 


ADDRESS: 
To the President of the United States: 


_ The Senate of the United States have received with the highest satisfaction the assurances of public prosperity 
contained in your speech to both Houses. The multiplied blessings of Providence have not escaped our notice, or 
failed to excite our gratitude. 

The benefits which flow from the restoration of public and_ private confidence are conspicuous and important; 
and the pleasure with which we contemplate them is heightened by your assurance of those further communications 
which shall confirm their existence and indicate their source. . 

Whilst we rejoice in the success of those military operations which have been directed against the hostile Indians, 
we lament, with you, the necessity that has produced them; and we participate the hope that the present prospect 
of a general peace, on terms of moderation and justice, may be wrought into complete and permanent effect; and 
that the measures of Government may equally embrace the security of our frontiers and the general interests of 
humanity: our solicitude to obtain which will ensure our zealous attention to an object so warmly espoused by the 
principles of benevolence, and so highly interesting to the honor and welfare of the nation. ’ ' 

e several subjects which you have particularly recommended, and those which remain of former sessions, will 
engage our early consideration. We are encouraged to prosecute them with alacrity and steadiness, by the belief 
that they will interest no passion but that for the general welfare; by the assurance of concert, and by a view of 
those — and important arrangements which have been already accomplished. 

VOL. I. 


Sir: 
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We observe, sir, the constancy and activity of your zeal for the public good. The example will animate our 
efforts to promote the happiness of our country. 


To which the PrestpENT oF THE Unrrep Srares made the following reply: 


GENTLEMEN: : 
This manifestation of your zeal for the honor and the happiness of our country, derives its full value from 
the share which your deliberations have already had in pemge th. ee 

[ thank you for the favorable sentiments with which you view the part I have borne in the arduous trust com- 
mitted to the Government of the United States, and desire you to be assured that all my zeal will continue to 
second those further efforts for the public good which are ensured by the spirit in which you are entering on the 


present session. 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 


On Friday, October 28, 1791, the Speaker, attended by the House or Representatives, waited on the 
Prestpent oF THE Unitep States, and delivered to him the following 


ADDRESS: 
Sir: 
In receiving your address, at the opening of the present session, the House of Representatives have taken an 
ample share in the feelings inspired by the actual prosperity and flattering prospects of our country; and whilst, 
with becoming gratitude to Heaven, we ascribe this happiness to the true source from which it flows, we behold, 
with an animating pleasure, the degree in which the constitution and laws of the United States have been 
instrumental in dispensing it. | ; ; ; : 

It yields us particular satisfaction to learn the success with which the different important measures of the 
Government have proceeded ; as well those specially provided for at the last session, as those of preceding date. 
The safety of our western frontier, in which the lives and repose of so many of our fellow-citizens are involved, bein 
peculiarly interesting, your communications on that subject are proportionally grateful to us. The sr an 
good conduct of the militia, whose services were called for, is an honorable confirmation of the efficacy-of that precious 
resource of a free State. And we anxiously wish that the consequences of their successful enterprises, and. of the 
other proceedings to which you have referred, may leave the United States free to pursue the most benevolent policy 
towards the unhappy and deluded race of people in our neighborhood. ; 

The amount of the population of the United States, determined by the returns of the census, is a source of the 
most pleasing reflections, whether it be viewed in relation to our national safety and respectability, or as a proof of 
that felicity in the situation of our country, which favors so unexampled a rapidity in its growth. Nor ought any to 
be insensible to the additional motive suggested by this important fact, to perpetuate the free government established, 
with a wise administration of it, to a portion of the earth which promises such an increase of the number which is to 
enjoy those blessings within the limits of the United States. 

e shall proceed, with all the respect due to your patriotic recommendations, and with a deep sense of the trust 
committed to us by our fellow-citizens, to take into consideration the various and important matters falling within 
the present session. And, in discussing and deciding each, we shall feel every disposition, whilst we are pursuing 
the public welfare, which must be the supreme object with all our constituents, to accommodate, as far as possible, 
the means of attaining it to the sentiments and wishes of every part of them. 


To which the Presipent oF THE Unrrep Sratés replied as follows: 


GENTLEMEN: 


The pleasure I derive from an assurance of your attention to the objects I have recommended to you, is 
doubled by your concurrence in the testiinony I have borne to the prosperous condition of our public affairs. 
Relying on the sanctions of your enlightened judgment, and on your patriotic aid, I shal] be the more encouraged 
in all my endeavors for the public weal; and particularly in those which may be required on my part for executing 
the salutary measures I anticipate from your present deliberations. 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 





Qd Coneoress. ] No. 5. [2d Session. 





SPEECH OF PRESIDENT WASHINGTON, 
DELIVERED ON TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1792. 


Feliow-citizens of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives: 


It is some abatement of the satisfaction with which I meet you on the present occasion, that, in felicitating you 
on a continuance of the national prosperity, generally, I am not able to add to it information that the Indian hostili- 
ties, which have, for some time past, distressed our northwestern frontier, have terminated. 

You will, I am persuaded, learn, with no less concern than I communicate it, that reiterated endeavors towards 
effecting a pacification, have hitherto issued only in new and outrageous proofs of persevering hostility on the part 
of the tribes with whom we are in contest. An earnest desire to procure tranquillity to the frontier; to stop the 
further effusion of blood; to arrest the progress of expense; to forward the prevalent wish of the nation for peace, 
has led to strenuous efforts, through various channels, to accomplish these desirable purposes: in making which 
efforts, I consulted less my own anticipations of the event, or the scruples which some considerations were calcu- 
ae to inspire, than the wish to find the object attainable; or, if not attainable, to ascertain unequivocally that such 
is the case. 

A detail of the measures which have been pursued, and of their consequences, which will be laid before you, 
while it will confirm to you the want of success, thus far, will, I trust, evince that means as proper and as effica- 
cious as could have been devised have been employed. The issue of some of them, indeed, is still depending; but 
a favorable one, though not to be despaired of, is not promised by any thing that has yet happened. 

In the course of the attempts which have been made, some valuable citizens have fallen victims to their zeal for 
the public service. A sanction, commonly respected even among savages, has been found, in this instance, insuffi- 
cient to protect from massacre the emissaries of peace. It will, r presume, be dwy considered whether the occasion 
does not call for an exercise of liberality towards the families of the deceased. Fj 
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It must add to your concern to be informed, that, besides the continuation of hostile appearances am 
tribes north of the dhio, some threatening symptoms have of late been revived among some of those south of ‘t m 

A part of the Cherokees, known by the name of Chickamagas, inhabiting five villages on the Tennessee river 
have long been in the practice of committing depredations on the neighboring settlements. : 

It was hoped that the treaty of Holston, made with the Cherokee nation in July, 1791, would have prevented 
a repetition of such depredations. But the event has. not answered this hope. The Chickamagas, aided by some 
banditti of another tribe in their vicinity, have recently perpetrated wanton and unprovoked hostilities upon the 
citizens of the United States in that quarter. The information which has been received on this subject will be laid 
before you. Hitherto, defensive precautions only have been strictly enjoined and observed. 

It is not understood that any breach of treaty, or aggression whatsoever, on the part of the United States, or 
their citizens, is even alleged as a pretext for the spirit of hostility in this quarter. 7 

I have reason to believe that every practicable exertion has been made (pursuant to the provision by law for that 
purpose) to be prepared for the alternative of a prosecution of the war, in the event of a failure of pacitic overtures. 
A large proportion of the troops authorized to be raised have been recruited, though the number is still incomplete; 
and pains have been taken to discipline and put them in condition for the particular kind of service to be performed. 
A delay of operations (besides being dictated by the measures which were pursuing towards a pacific termination of 
the war) has been in itself deemed preferable to immature efforts. A statement from the proper department, with 
regard to the number of troops raised, and some other points: which have been suggested, will afford more precise 
information as a guide to the legislative consultations; and, among other things, will enable Congress to judge 
whether some additional stimulus to the recruiting service may not be advisable. _ = 

In looking forward to the future expense of the operations which may be found inevitable, I derive consolation 
from the information I receive, that the product of the revenues for the present year is likely to supersede the neces- 
sity of additional burthéns on the community for the service of the ensuing year. This, however, will be better 
ascertained in the course of the session ; and it is pans Ahan add, that the information alluded to proceeds upon the 
— of no material extension of the spirit of hostility. 

cannot dismiss the subject of Indian affairs, without again recommending to your consideration the expediency 

of more adequate provision for giving energy to the laws throughout our interior frontier; and for restraining the 
commission of outrages upon the Indians; without which, all pacific plans must prove nugatory. To enable, by 
competent rewar'Ss, the employment of qualified and trusty persons to reside among them, as agents, would also con- 
tribute to the preservation of peace and good neighborhood. If, in addition to these expedients, an eligible plan 
could be devised for promoting civilization among the friendly tribes, and for carrying on trade with them, upon a 
scale equal to their wants, and under regulations calculated to protect them from imposition and extortion, its 
influence in cementing their interests with ours could not but be considerable. : 
__ The prosperous state of our revenue has been intimated. ‘This would be still more the case, were it not for the 
impediments which, in some places, continue to embarrass the collection of the duties on spirits distilled within the 
United States. ‘These impediments have lessened, and are lessening, in local extent; and, as applied to the com- 
munity at large, the contentment, with the law 3g to be progressive. 
_ But symptoms of increased opposition having latel manifested themselves in certain quarters, I judged a special 
interposition on my part proper and advisable; and, under this impression, have issued a proclamation, warning 
against all unlawful combinations and proceedings, having for their object or tending to obstruct the operation of 
the law in question, and announcing that all lawful ways and means would be strictly put in execution for bringing 
to justice the infractors thereof, and securing obedience thereto. ee 

_ Measures have also been taken for the presse wom of offenders; and Congress may be assured, that nothing 
within constitutional and legal limits, which may depend on me, shall be wanting to assert and maintain the just 
authority of the laws. In fulfilling this trust, I shall count entirely upon the full co-operation of the other depart- 
ments of the Government, and upon the zealous support of all good citizens. 

I cannot forbear to bring again into the view of the Legislature the subject of a revision of the judiciary system. 
A representation from the judges of the supreme court, which will be laid before you, points out some of the 
inconveniences that are experienced. In the course of the execution of the laws, considerations arise out of the 
structure of that system, which, in some cases, tend to relax their efficacy. As connected with this subject, pro- 
visions to facilitate the taking of bail upon processes out of the courts of the United States, and a su plementa 
definition of offences against the constitution and laws of the Union, and of the punishment for such offences, wil 
it is presumed, be found worthy of particular attention. : ; 

Observations on the value of peace with other nations are unnecessary. It would be wise, however, b timely 
provisions, to guard against those acts of our own citizens which might tend to disturb it, and to put ourse ves ina 
condition to give that satisfaction to foreign nations which we may sometimes have occasion to require from them. I 
particularly recommend to your consideration the means of preventing those aggressions by our citizens on the ter- 
ritory of other nations, and other infractions of the law of nations, which, furnishing just subject of complaint, might 
endanger our peace with them; and, in general, the maintenance of a friendly intercourse with foreign owers will 
be presented to your attention by the expiration of the law for that purpose, which takes place, if not renewed, at 
the a of the —— so er eaieeettalih cain " . 

n execution of the authority given by the Legislature, measures have been taken for engaging some arti 
abroad to aid in the establishment of our mint; others have been employed at home. Provision has whey eat hoy 
the requisite pers and these are now putting into proper condition for the purposes of the establishment. There 
has also been a small beginning in the coinage of half dimes, the want of small coins in circulation calling the first 
attention to them. ; ee 

The regulation of foreign coins, in correspondency with the a of our national coinage, as being essential 
to their due operation and to order in our ny = concerns, will, I doubt not, be resumed and completed. 

It is represented that ‘some provisions in the law which establishes the post office, operate, in experiment, against 
the transmission of newspapers to distant A ako the country. Should this, upon due inquiry, be found to be the 
fact, a full conviction of the importance of facilitating the circulation of political intelligence and information, will 
I doubt not, lead to the application of a remedy. : 

The adoption of a constitution for the State of Kentucky has been notified to me. The Legislature will share 
with me in the satisfaction which arises from an event interesting to the happiness of the part of the nation to which 
it —— and — om general wrap 

t is proper likewise to inform you, that, since my last communication on the subject, and in further executio 
the acts severally making provision for the public debt and for the reduction thereof, three new loans have been efiected : 
each for three millions of florins; one at Antwerp, at the annual interest of four and one half per cent. with ah 
allowance of four per cent. in lieu of all charges; and the other two at Amsterdam, at the annual interest of four 
per cent. with an allowance of five and one half per cent. in one case, and of five per cent. in the other, in lieu of 
all charges. The rates of these loans, and the circumstances under which they have been made, are confirmations 
of the high state of our credit abroad. 

Among the objects to which these funds have been directed to be applied, the payments of the debts due to 
certain foreign officers, according to the provisicn made during the last session, has been embraced. 


Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 


I entertain a strong hope that the state of the national finances is now sufficiently matured to enable you to enter 
upon a systematic and effectual arrangement for the regular redemption and discharge of the public debt, accordin 
to the right which has been reserved to the Government; no measure can be more desirable, whether viewed wit 
an eye to its intrinsic importance, or to the general sentiment and wish of the nation. 
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Provision is likewise requisite for the reimbursement of the loan which has been made of the Bank of the United 
States, pursuant to the eleventh section of the act by which it is incorporated. In fulfilling the public stipulations 
in this particular, it is expected a valuable saving will be made. ou - 

Appropriations for the current service of the ensuing year, and for such extraordinaries as may require provision, 
will demand, and I doubt not will engage, your early attention. 


Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 


I content myself with recalling your attention, generally, to such objects, not particularized in my present, as 
have been suggested in my former communications to you. ; ; 

Various temporary laws will expire during the present. session. Among these, that which regulates trade and 
intercourse with the Indian tribes will merit particular notice. : ; 

The results of your common deliberations hitherto, will, I trust, be productive of solid and durable advantages 
to our constituents; such as, by conciliating more and more their ultimate suffrage, will tend to’ strengthen and 
confirm their attachment to that constitution of government, upon which, under divine Providence, materially depend 
their union, their safety, and their happiness. 

Still further to promote and secure these inestimable ends, there is nothing which can have a more powerful 
tendency than the careful cultivation of harmony, combined with a due regard to stability in the public councils. 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 


Unrrep Srates, November 6, 1792. 


On Friday, November 9, 1792, the Senate waited on the Presipent or THE Unirep States, and the President 
pro tempore, in their name, delivered to him the following 


ADDRESS: 


To the President of the United States: 


Accept, sir, our grateful acknowledgments for your address at the opening of the present session. We partici- 
pate with you in the satisfaction arising from the continuance of the general prosperity of the nation; but it is not 
without the most sincere concern that we are informed that the reiterated efforts which have been made to establish 
peace with the hostile Indians have hitherto failed to accomplish that-desired object. Hoping that the measures still 
depending may prove more successful than those which have egg them, we shall nevertheless concur in every 
necessary preparation for the alternative; and should the Indians on either side of the Ohio persist in their hostili- 
ties, fidelity to the Union, as well as affection for our fellow-citizens on the frontiers, will ensure our decided co- 
operation in every measure which shall be deemed requisite for their protection and safety. — 

At the same time that we avow the obligation of the Government to afford its protection to every part of the 
Union, we cannot refrain from expressing our regret that even a small portion of our fellow-citizens, in any quarter 
of it, should have combined to oppose the operation of the law for the collection of duties on spirits distilled within 
the United States—a law repeatedly sanctioned by the authority of the nation, and, at this juncture, materially con- 
nected with the safety and protection of those who oppose it. Should the means already adopted fail in securing 
obedience to this law, such further measures as may be thought necessary to carry the same into complete operation 
cannot fail to receive the approbation of the Legislature, and the a of every patriotic citizen. 

It yields us particular pleasure to learn that the productiveness of the revenue of the present year will probably 
supersede the necessity of any additional tax for the service of the next. 

The organization of the government of the State of Kentucky being an event peculiarly interesting to a part of 
our fellow-citizens, and conducive to the general order, affords us particular aidvin. 

We are happy to learn, that the high state of our credit abroad has been evinced by the terms on which the new 
loans have been negotiated. 

In the course of the session we shall proceed to take into consideration the several objects which you have been 
pleased to recommend to our attention; and, keeping in view the importance of union and stability in-the public 
councils, we shall labor to render our decisions conducive to the safety and happiness of our country. 

We repeat, with pleasure, our assurances of confidence in your admmistration, and our ardent wish that your 
unabated zeal for the public good may be rewarded by the durable prosperity of the nation, and every ingredient of 


personal happiness. 
JOHN LANGDON, 
President pro tempore. 


To which the Presipent or THE Unirep States made the following reply: 


I derive much pleasure, gentlemen, from your very satisfactory address. The renewed assurances of your con- 
fidence in wd administration, and the expression of your wish tor my personal happiness, claim and receive m 
particular acknowledgments. In my future endeavor for the public welfare, to which my duty may call me, I shall 


not cease to count upon the firm, enlightened, and patriotic support of the Senate. 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 


On Monday, November 12, 1792, the Speaker, attended by the House or RepresENTATIVES, waited on the 
PresiDENT oF THE Unirep Srates, and delivered to him the following 


ADDRESS: 
Sir: 


_ The House of Representatives, who always feel a satisfaction in meeting you, are much concerned, that the 
occasion for mutual felicitation, afforded by the circumstances favorable to the national prosperity, should be 
abated by a continuance of the hostile spirit of many of the Indian tribes; and particularly, that the reiterated efforts 
for effecting a general pacification with them, should have issued in new proofs of their persevering enmity, and the 
barbarous sacrifice of citizens, who, as the messengers of peace, were distinguishing themselves by their zeal for the 
public service. In our deliberations on this important department of our affairs, we shall be disposed to pursue 
every measure that may be dictated by the sincerest desire, on one hand, of cultivating peace, an manifesting, by 
every practicable regulation, our benevolent regard for the welfare of those misguided people; and by the duty we 
feel, on the other, to provide effectually for the safety and protection of our fellow-citizens. 

_ While with regret we learn, that symptoms of opposition to the law imposing duties on spirits distilled within the 
United States have manifested themselves, we reflect with consolation, that they are confined to a small portion of 
our fellow-citizens. It is not more essential to the preservation of true liberty, that a government should always 
ready to listen to the representations of its constituents, and to accommodate its measures to the sentiments and 
wishes of every part of them, as far as will consist with the good ot the whole, than it is, that the just authority of 
the laws should be steadfastly maintained. Under this impression, every department of the Government, and all 
good citizens, must approve the measures you have taken, and the purpose you have formed, to execute this part of 
your trust with firmness and energy; and be assured, sir, of every constitutional aid and co-operation which may 
become requisite on our part. And we hope that, while the progress of contentment under the law in question is as 
obvious as it is rational, no particular part of the community may be permitted to withdraw from the general burthens 


of the country, by a conduct as irreconcileable to national justice. as it is inconsistent with pablic decency. 
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The productive state of the public revenue, and the confirmation of the credit of the United States abroad, 
evinced by the loans at Antwerp and Amsterdam, are communications the more gratifying, as they enforce the obli- 
gation to enter on systematic and effectual arrangements for discharging the public debt, as fast as the conditions of it 
will permit; and we take pleasure in the opportunity to assure you of our entire concurrence in the opinion, that no 
measure can be more desirable, whether viewed with an eye to the urgent wish of the community, or the intrinsic 
importance of promoting so happy a change in our'situation. _ 

The adoption of a constitution for the State of Kentucky, is an event, on which we join in all the satisfaction 
you have expressed. It may be considered as —— interesting, since, besides the immediate benefits resulting 
from it, it is another auspicious demonstration of the facility and success with which an enlightened people is capable 
of providing, by free and deliberate — of government, for their own safety and happiness. 

The operation of the law establishing the post. office, as it resates to the transmission of newspapers, will merit 
our particular inquiry and attention—the circulation of political intelligence, through these vehicles, being justly 
reckoned among the surest means of preventing the degeneracy of a free government, as well as of recommending 
every salutary public measure to the confidence and co-operation of all virtuous citizens. 

he several other matters which you have communicated and recommended, will, in their order, receive the 
attention due to them, and our discussions will, in all cases, we trust, be guided by a proper respect for harmony 
and stability in the = councils, and a desire to conciliate, more and more, the attachment of our constituents 
to the constitution, by measures accommodated to the true ends for which it was established. 


To which the Presipent or THE UnitEp States made the following reply: 


GENTLEMEN : ‘ 

It gives me pleasure to express to you the satisfaction which your address affords me. I feel, as I ought, the 
approbation you manifest of the measures I have taken, and the purpose I have formed, to maintain, pursuant 
to the trust reposed in me by the constitution, the respect which is due to the laws ; and the assurance which you, 
at the same time, give me, of every constitutional aid and co-operation that may become requisite, on your part. 

This is a new proof of that enlightened solicitude for the establishment and confirmation of public order, which, 
embracing a zealous regard for the principles of true liberty, has guided the deliberations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives—a perseverance in which can alone secure, under the divine blessing, the real and permanent felicity of 


our common country. | GEO. WASHINGTON 





No. 6. 


INAUGURAL SPEECH OF PRESIDENT WASHINGTON, 


DELIVERED AT A SPECIAL SESSION OF THE SENATE, ON MONDAY, MARCH 4, 1793. 


Fellow-citizens: 

I am again called upon, by the voice of my country, to execute the functions of its Chief Magistrate. When 
the occasion proper for it shall arrive, I shall endeavor to express the high sense I entertain of this distinguished 
honor, and of the confidence which has been reposed in me by the People of United America. 

Previous to the execution of any official act of the President, the constitution requires an oath of office. This 
oath Iam now about to take, and in your presence; that, if it should be found, during my administration of the 
Government, I have, in any instance, violated willingly or knowingly, the injunction thereof, I may, (besides incur- 
ring constitutional punishment) be subject to the upbraidings of all who are now witnesses of the present solemn 
ceremony. 








3d Coneress. ] No 7. [ist Session. 


SPEECH OF PRESIDENT WASHINGTON, 
DELIVERED ON TUESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1793. 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives: 


Since the commencement of the term for which I have been again called into office, no fit occasion has arisen 
for gine be my fellow-citizens at large the deep and respectful sense which I feel of the renewed testimony of 
public approbation. While, on the one hand, it awakened my gratitude for all those instances of affectionate 
partiality with which I have been honored by my country; on the other, it could not prevent an earnest wish for 
that retirement from which no private consideration should ever have torn me. But, influenced by the belief that 
my conduct would be estimated according to its real motives, and that the People, and the authorities derived from 
them, would support exertions having nothing personal for their object, Ihave obeyed the suffrage which com- 
manded me to resume the Executive power; iy I humbly implore that Being, on whose will the fate of nations 
depends, to crown with success our mutual endeavors for the general happiness. _ 

As soon as the war in Europe had embraced those Powers with whom the United States have the most extensive 
relations, there was reason to apprehend that our intercourse with them nme be interrupted, and our disposition 
for peace drawn into question by the suspicions too often entertained by belligerent nations. It seemed, therefore, 
to be my duty to admonish our citizens of the” consequences of a contraband trade, and of hostile acts to any of the 
parties; and to obtain, by a declaration of the existing legal state of things, an easier admission of dur right to the 
oe belonging to our situation. Under these impressions, the proclamation which will be laid before you 
was issued. 

In this posture of affairs, both new and delicate, I resolved to adopt _ rules, which should conform to the 
treaties, and assert the privileges, of the United States. These were reduced into a system, which will be commu- 
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i ou. Although I have not thought myself at liberty to forbid the sale of the prizes, permitted by our 
ae 2 37 ast with France to be brought into our ports, 1 have not refused to cause them to be restored when 
they were taken within the protection of our territory, or by vessels commissioned or equipped in a warlike form 
within the limits of the United States. nt 

It rests with the wisdom of Congress to correct, improve, or enforce, this plan of procedure; and it will probably 
be found expedient to extend the legal code and the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States to many cases 
which, though dependent on principles already recognized, demand some further provisions. 

Where individuals shall, within the United States, array themselves in hostility against any of the Powers at 
war; or enter upon military expeditions or enterprises within the jurisdiction of the United States; or usurp and 
exercise judicial authority within the United States; or where the penalties on violations of the law of nations may 
have been indistinctly marked, or are inadequate: these offences cannot receive too early and close an attention, 
and require prompt and decisive remedies. ine ; 

Whatsoever nen remedies may be, they will be well administered by the judiciary, who possess a long established 
course of investigation, effectual process, and officers in the habit of executing it. 

In like manner, as several of the courts have doubted, under particular circumstances, their power to liberate 
the vessels of a nation at peace, and even of a citizen of the United States, although seized under a false color of 
being hostile property, and have denied their power to liberate certain captures within the protection of our territory, 
it would seem proper to regulate their jurisdiction in these points; but if the Executive is to be the resort in either 
of the two last mentioned cases, it is hoped that he will be authorized by law to have facts ascertained by the courts, 
when, for his own information, he shall request it. ; 

I cannot recommend to your notice measures for the fulfilment of our duties to the rest of the world, without 
again pressing upon you the necessity of placing ourselves in a condition of complete defence, and of exacting from 
them the fulfilment of their duties tow: sds us. The United States ought not to indulge a persuasion, that, contrary 
to the order of human events, they will forever keep at a distance those painful appeals to arms with which the 
history of every other nation abounds. There is a rank due to the United States, among nations, which will be 
withheld, if not absolutely lost, by the reputation of weakness. If we desire to avoid insult, we must be able to 
repel it; if we desire to secure peace, one of the most powerful instruments of our rising prosperity, it must be 
known that we are at all times ready for war. ‘The documents which will be presented to you will shew the amount 
and kinds of arms and military stores now in our magazines and arsenals; and yet an addition even to these supplies 
cannot, with prudence, be neglected, as it would leave nothing to the uncertainty of procuring a warlike apparatus 
in the moment of public danger. . 

Nor can such arrangements, with such objects, be exposed to the censure or jealousy of the warmest friends of repub- 
lican government. They are incapable of abuse in the hands of the militia, who ought to possess a pride in being the 
depositary of the force of the republic, and may be trained to a degree of energy equal to every military ss of the 
United States. But, it is an inquiry which cannot be too solemnly pursued, whether the act ‘* more effectually to 
provide for the national defence, by establishing an uniform militia throughout the United States,” has organized 
them so as to produce their full effect; whether your own experience in the several States has not detected some 
imperfections in the scheme; and whether a material feature, in an improvement of it, ought not to be, to afford an 
opportunity for the study of those branches of the military art which can scarcely ever be attained by practice alone? 

The connexion of the United States with Europe has become extremely interesting. The occurrences which 
relate to it and have passed under the knowledge of the Executive, will be exhibited to Congress in a subsequent 
communication. 

When we contemplate the war on our frontiers, it may be truly affirmed that every reasonable effort has been 
made to adjust the causes of dissension with the Indians north of the Ohio. The instructions given to the commis- 
sioners evince a moderation and equity proceeding froma sincere love of peace and a liberality having no restriction but 
the essential interests and dignity of the United States. The attem t, however, of an amicable negotiation, having 
been frustrated, the troops have marched to act offensively. Although the proposed treaty did not arrest the progress 
of military preparation, it is doubtful how far the advance of the season, before good faith justified active movements, 
may retard them, during the remainder of the year. From the papers and intelligence which relate to this important 
subject, you will determine, whether the deficiency in the senalieer of troops, granted by law, shall be compensated 
by succors of militia, or additional encouragement shall be proposed to recruits. 

An anxiety has been also demonstrated by the Executive for peace with the Creeks and the Cherokees, The 
former have been relieved with corn and with ew and offensive measures against them prohibited during the 
recess of Congress. To satisfy the complaints of the latter, prosecutions have been instituted for the violences com- 
mitted upon them. But the papers which will be delivered to you disclose the critical footing on which we stand iz 
regard to both those tribes; and it is with Congress to pronounce what shall be done. 

After they shall have provided for the present emergency, it will merit their most serious labors to render tran- 
quillity with the savages permanent, by creating ties of interest. Next to a rigorous execution of justice on the 
violaters Of peace, the establishment of commerce with the Indian nations, in behalf of the United States, is most 
likely to conciliate their attachment. But it ought to be conducted without fraud, without extortion, with constant 
and plentiful supplies ; with a ready market for the commodities of the Indians,'and a stated price for what they give 
in payment and receive in exchange. Individuals will not pursue such traffic, unless they be allured by the hope of 
profit ; but it will be enough for the United States to be reimbursed only. Should this recommendation accord with 
the opinion of Congress, they will recollect that it cannot be accomplished by any means yet in the hands of the 


Executive. 


Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 


The commissioners, charged with the settlement of accounts between the United States and individual States, 
concluded their important functions within the time limited by law ; and the balances struck in their report, which 
will be laid before Congress, have been placed on the books of the Treasury. 

On the first day of June last, an instalment of one million of florins became payable on the loans of the United 
States in Holland. This was adjusted by a prolongation of the period of reimbursement, in nature of a new loan. 
* an a five per cent. for the term of ten years ; and the expenses of this operation were a commission of 
three per cent. 

The first instalment of the loan of two millions of dollars, from the Bank of the United States, has been paid, as 
was directed by law. For the second it is necessary that provision should be made. 

No pecuniary consideration is more urgent than the regular redemption and discharge of the public debt; on 
none can delay be more injurious, or an economy of time more valuable. 

‘The productiveness of the public revenues hiitherto, has continued to equal the anticipations which were formed 
of it; but it is not expected to prove commensurate with all the objects which have been suggested. Some auxiliary 
provisions will, therefore, it is presumed, be requisite; and it is hoped that these may be made, consistently with a 
due regard to the convenience of our citizens, who cannot but be sensible of the true wisdom of encountering a 
small present addition to their contributions, to obviate a future accumulation of burthens. 

But here I cannot forbear to recommend a repeal of the tax on the transportation of public prints. There is no 
resource so firm for the Government of the United States as the affections of the people, guided by an enlightened poli- 
cy; and to this primary good nothing can conduce more than a faithful representation iF pabhe proceedings, diffused 
without restraint, throughout the United States. 

An estimate of the appropriations necessary for the current service of the ensuing year, and a statement of a 
purchase of arms and military stores, made during the recess, will be presented to Congress. 
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Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 


The several subjects to which I have now referred, open a wide range to your deliberations, and involve some 
of the choicest interests of our common country. Permit me to bring to your remembrance the magnitude of your 
task. Without an unprejudiced coolness, the welfare of the Government may be: hazarded; witheut harmony, as 
far as consists with freedom of sentiment, its dignity may be lost. But, as the legislative proceedings of the United 
States will never, I ge be reproached - the a of — or of candor, so shall not the public happiness 
anguish from the want of my strenuous and warmest co-operation. 
se : GEO. WASHINGTON. 


Puiapepuia, December 3, 1793. 


On Tuesday, December 10, 1793, the Senate waited on the Presipent oF THE Uiytep Srarzs, and the Vice 
PresipEnT, in their name, delivered to him the following 


ADDRESS: 


To the President of the United States: 


Accept, sir, the thanks of the Senate for your speech delivered to both Houses of Congress at the opening of the 
session. Your re-election to the chief magistracy of the United States gives us sincere pleasure. We consider it 
as an event every way propitious to. the happiness of our country; and your compliance with the call, as a fresh 
instance of the patriotism which has so repeatedly led you to sacrifice private inclination to the public good. | In the 
unanimity which a second time marks this important national act, we trace, with particular satisfaction, besides the 
distinguished tribute paid to the virtues and abilities which it recognizes, another proof of that just discernment, 
and constancy of sentiments and views, which have hitherto characterized the citizens of the United States. 

As the European Powers with whom the United States have the most extensive relations were involved in war, 
in which we had taken no part, it seemed necessary that the disposition of the nation for peace should be promul- 
gated to the world, as well for the purpose of admonishing our citizens of the consequences of a contraband trade 
and of acts hostile to any of the belligerent parties, as to obtain, by.a declaration of the —- legal state of things, 
an easier admission of our right to the immunities of our situation: we therefore contemplate with pleasure the 
proclamation by ,you issued, and give it our hearty approbation. We deem it a measure well timed, and wise ; 
manifesting a watchful solicitude for the welfare of ‘the nation, and calculated to promote it. 

The several important matters presented to our consideration will, in the course of the session, engage all the 
attention to which they are respectively entitled; and as the public happiness will be the sole guide of our delibe- 
rations, we are perfectly assured of receiving your strenuous and most zealous co-operation. 
JOHN ADAMS, 

Vice President of the United States, and President of the Senate. 


To which the PresipentT oF THE Unirep Srares made the following reply : 


GENTLEMEN: 

The pleasure expressed by the Senate on my re-election to the station which I fill, commands my sincere and 
warmest acknowledgments. If this be an event which promises the smallest addition to the happiness of our coun - 
try, as it is my duty, so shall it be my study, to realize the expectation. ; 

The decided approbation which the proclamation now receives from — House, by completing the proof that 
this measure is considered as manifesting a vigilant attention to the welfare of the United States, brings with it a 
peculiar gratification to my mind. _ ; ; | ‘ 

The other important subjects which have been communicated to you, will, I am confident, receive a due discus- 
sion; and the result will, I trust, prove fortunate to the United States. 

} GEO. WASHINGTON. 


On Saturday, December 7, 1795, the Speaker, attended by the House or Representatives, waited on the 
PresIpENT OF THE Unirep Srares, and delivered to him the following 


ADDRESS: 
Str: 

The Representatives of the People of the United States, in meeting you, for the first time since you have 
been again called by an unanimous suffrage, to your present station, find an occasion, which they embrace with 
no less sincerity than promptitude, for. expressing to you their congratulations on so distinguished a testimony of 
public approbation, and their entire confidence in the purity and patriotism of the motives which have produced 
this dinlieane to the voice of your country. It is to virtues which have commanded long and universal reverence, 
and services from which have flowed great and lasting benefits, that the tribute of praise may be paid, without the 
— of flattery; and it is from the same sources that the fairest anticipations may be derived in favor of the 

ublic happiness. 

" The United States having taken no part in the war which had embraced in Europe the Powers with whom they 
have the most extensive relations, the maintenance of peace was justly to be regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant duties of the magistrate charged with the faithful execution of the laws. We accordingly witness, with appro- 
bation and pleasure, the vigilance with which you have guarded against an interruption of that blessing, by your 
proclamation, admonishing our citizens of the consequences of illicit or hostile acts towards the belligerent parties; 
and promoting, by a declaration of the existing legal state of things, an easier admission of our right to the immuni- 
ties belonging to our situation. ; : 

The connexion of the United States with Europe has evidently become extremely interesting. The comrwnica- 
tions which remain to be exhibited to us, will, no doubt, assistin giving us a fuller view of the subject, and .: guid- 
a deliberations to such results as may comport with the rights and true interests of our country. 

e learn, with deep regret, that the measures, dictated by a love of peace, for obtaining an amicable termination 
of the afflicting war on our frontiers, have been frustrated; and that a resort to offensive measures should have again 
become necessary. As the latter, however, must be rendered more satisfactory, in proportion to the solicitude for 
peace, manifested by the former, it is to be hoped they will be pursued under the better auspices, on that account, 
and be finally crowned with more happy success. : 

In relation to the particular tribes of Indians, against whom offensive measures have been prohibited, as well as on 
all the other important subjects which you have presented to our view, we shall bestow the attention which they 
claim. We cannot, however, refrain, at this time, from particularly expressing our concurrence in your anxiety for 
the regular discharge of the public debts, as fast as circumstances and events will permit; and in the policy of re- 
moving any impediments that may be found in the way of a faithful representation of public proceedings throughout 
the United States: being persuaded, with you, that, on no subject, more than the former, can delay be more injuri- 
ous, or an economy of time more valuable; and that, with respect to the latter, no resource is so firm for the Govern- 
ment of the United States, as the affections of the People, guided by an enlightened policy. 

Throughout our deliberations we shall endeavor to cherish every sentiment which may contribute to render them 
conducive to the dignity as well as to the welfare of the United States. And we join with you in imploring that 
Being, on whose will the fate of nations depends, to crown with success our mutual endeavors. 


To which the Prestpent oF THE Unirep Srares made the following reply: 
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GENTLEMEN: 


I shall not affect to conceal the cordial satisfaction which I derive from the address of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Whatsoever those services may be, which you have sanctioned by your favor, itisa sufficient reward that 
they have been accepted as they were meant. For the fulfilment of your anticipations of the future, I can give no 
other assurance than that the motives which you approve shall continue unchanged. 9 

It is truly gratifying to me to lea’ n that the proclamation has been considered as a seasonable guard against the 
interruption of the public peace. Nor can I doubt, that the subjects which I have recommended to your attention, 
as depending on legislative provisions, will receive a discussion suited to their importance. With every reason, 
then, it may be expected that your deliberations, under the Divine blessing, will be matured to the honor and happi- 


ss of the United States. 
ness of the United States GEO. WASHINGTON. 








3d Conaress. ] No. 8. [2d Session. 


SPEECH OF PRESIDENT WASHINGTON, 
DELIVERED ON WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1794. 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives: 


When we call to mind the gracious indulgence of Heaven, by which the American People became a nation; 
when we survey the general prosperity of our country, and look torward to the riches, power, and happiness, to 
which it seems destined; with the deepest regret do I announce to you that, during your recess, some of the citi- 
zens of the United States have been found capable of an insurrection. It is due, however, to the character of our 
Government, and ‘to its stability, which cannot be shaken by the enemies of order, freely to unfold the course of 
this event. 

During the session of the year one thousand seven hundred and ninety, it was expedient to exercise the legislative 
power, granted by the constitution of the United States, ‘*to lay and collect excises.” Ina majority of the States, 
scarcely an objection was heard to this mode of taxation. In some, indeed, alarms were at first conceived, until 
they were banished by reason and patriotism. In the four western counties of Pennsylvania, a prejudice, fostered 
and embittered by the artifice of men, who labored for an ascendency over the will of others, by the guidance of 
their passions, produced symptoms of riot and violence. It is well known, that Congress did not hesitate to examine 
the complaints which were presented; and to relieve them, as far as justice dictated, or general convenience would 
permit. But, the impression which this moderation made on the discontented, did not correspond with what it 
deserved. The arts of delusion were no longer confined to the efforts of designing individuals. The very forbear- 
ance to press prosecutions was misinterpreted into a fear of urging the execution of the laws, and associations of 
men began to denounce threats against the officers employed. From a belief, that, by a more formal concert, their 
operation might be defeated, certain seif-created societies assumed the tone of condemnation. Hence, while the 
greater part of Pennsylvania itself were conforming themselves to the acts of excise, a few counties were resolved 
to frustrate them. It was now perceived, that every expectation from the tenderness which had been hitherto pur- 
sued was unavailing, and that further delay could only create an opinion of impotency or irresolution in the Go- 
vernment. Legal process was therefore delivered to the marshal against the rioters and delinquent distillers. 

No sooner was he understood to be engaged in this duty, than the vengeance of armed men was aimed at his 
person, and the person and property of the inspector of the revenue. They fired upon the marshal, arrested him, 
and detained him, for some time, as a prisoner. He was obliged, by the jeopardy of his life, to renounce the service 
of other process, on the west side of the Allegheny mountain; and a deputation was afterwards sent to him to 
demand a surrender of that which he had served. A numerous body repeatedly attacked the house of the inspector, 
seized his papers of office, and finally destroyed by fire his buildings and whatsoever they contained. Both of these 
officers, from a just regard to their safety, fled to the seat of government—it being avowed, that the motives to such 
outrages were to compel the resignation of the inspector; to withstand by force of arms the authority of the United 
States; and thereby to extort a repeal of the laws of excise, and an alteration in the conduct of Government. 

Upon the testimony of these facts, an associate justice of the supreme court of the United States notified to me 
that, **in the counties of Washington and Allegheny, in Pennsylvania, laws of the United States were opposed, and 
the execution thereof obstructed, by combinations too werful to be suppressed by the ordinary course of judicial 
proceedings, or by the powers vested in the marshal of that district.” On this call, momentous in the extreme, I 
sought and weighed what might best subdue the crisis. On the one hand, the judiciary was oo to be stripped 
of its capacity to enforce the laws; crimes, which reached the very existence of social order, were perpetrated 
without control; the friends of government were insulted, abused, and overawed into silence, or an apparent acqui- 
escence; and, to yield to the treasonable fury of so small a portion of the United States, would be to violate the 
fundamental principle of our constitution, which enjoins that the will of the majority shall prevail. On the other, 
to array citizen against citizen, to publish the dishonor of such excesses, to encounter the expense, and other em- 
barrasments, of so distant an expedition, were steps too delicate, too closely interwoven with many affecting con- 
siderations, to be lightly adopted. I postponed, therefore, the summoning of the militia immediately into the field; 

but I required them to be held in readiness, that, if my anxious endeavors to reclaim the deluded, and to convince 
the malignant of their danger, should be truitless, military force might be prepared to act, before the season should 
be too far advanced. _ 

_ My proclamation of the 7th of August last was accordingly issued, and accompanied by the appointment of com- 
missioners, who were charged to repair to the scene of insurrection. They were authorized to confer with any bodies 
of men or individuals. They were instructed to be candid and explicit in stating the sensations which had been 
excited in the Executive, and his earnest wish to avoid a resort to coercion; to represent, however, that, without sub- 
mission, coercion must be the resort; but to invite them, at the same time, to return to the demeanor of faithful 
citizens, by such accommodations as lay within the sphere of Executive power. Pardon, too, was tendered to them 
by the Government of the United States, and that of Pennsylvania, upon no other condition than a satisfactory assur- 
ance of obedience to the laws. 

Although the report of the commissioners marks their firmness and abilities, and must unite all virtuous men, by 
shewing that the means of conciliation have been exhausted, all of those who had committed or abetted the tumults 
did not subscribe the mild form which was proposed as the atonement; and the indications of a peaceable temper 
— sufficiently general nor conclusive to recommend or warrant the farther suspension of the march of the 

militia. 
__ Thus, the painful alternative could not be discarded. I ordered the militia to march, after once more admon- 
ishing the insurgents, in my proclamation of the 25th of September last. 
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+ was a task too difficult to ascertain with precision the lowest degree of force competent to the quelling of the 
insurrection. From a respect, indeed, to economy, and the ease of my fellow-citizens belonging to the militia, it 
would have prtibed me to accomplish such an estimate. My very reluctance to ascribe too much importance to the 


opposition, had its extent been accurately seen, would have been a decided inducement to the smallest efficient num- 
bers. In this uncertainty, therefore, I put into motion fifteen thousand men, as being an army which, according to 
all human calculation, would be prompt and adequate in every view, and might, perhaps, by rendering resistance 
desperate, prevent the effusion of blood. Quotas had been assigned to the States of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and Virginia; the Governor of Pennsylvania having declared, on this occasion, an opinion which justified a 
requisition to the other States. ao ? f : 

As commander in chief of the militia, when called into the actual service of the United States, I have visited the 
places of general rendezvous, to obtain more exact information, and to direct a plan for ulterior movements. Had 
there been room for a persuasion, that the laws were secure from obstruction; that the civil magistrate was able to 
bring to justice such of the most culpable as have not embraced the proffered terms of amnesty, and may be deemed 
fit objects of example; that the friends to peace and good ——— were not in need of that aid and countenance 
which they ought wa to receive, and, .I trust, ever will receive, against the vicious and turbuient; I should have 
caught with avidity the opportunity of restoring the militia-to their families and home. But, succeeding intelligence 
has tended to manifest the necessity of what has been done; it being now confessed by those, who were not inclined 
to exaggerate the ill conduct of the insurgents, that their malevolence was not pointed merely to a particular law, 
but that a spirit, inimical! to all order, has actuated many of the offenders. If the state of things had afforded reason 
for the continuance of my presence with the army, it would not have been withholden. But every appearance assuring 
such an issue as will redound to the reputation and strength of the United States, I have judged it most proper to 
resume my duties at the seat of government, leaving the chief command with the Governor of Virginia. 

Still, however, as it is probable that, in a commetion like the present, whatsoever may be the pretence, the pur- 
poses of mischief and revenge may not be laid aside, the stationing of a small force, for a certain period, in the four 
western counties of Pennsylvania will be indispensable, whether we contemplate the situation of those who are con- 
nected with the execution of the laws, or of others, who may have exposed themselves by an honorable attachment 
to them. Thirty days from the commencement of this session being the legal limitation of the employment of the 
militia, Congress cannot be too early occupied with this subject. ' 

Among the discussions which may arise from this aspect of our affairs, and from the documents which will be 
submitted to Congress, it will not escape their observation, that not only the inspector of the revenue, but other offi- 
cers of the United States, in Pennsylvania,,have, from their fidelity in the discharge of their functions, sustained 
material injuries to their property. ‘The obligation and policy of indemnifying them are strong and obvious. It 
may also merit attention, whether policy will not enlarge this provision to the retribution of other citizens, who, 
though not under the ties of office, may have suffered damage by their generous exertions for upholding the constitu- 
tion and the laws. The amount, even if all the injured were included, would not be greats and on future emer- 
gencies, the Government would be amply repaid by the influence of an example, that he, who incurs a loss in its 
defence, shall find a recompence in its liberality. . 

While there is cause to lament that occurrences of this nature should have disgraced the name, or interrupted 
the tranquillity, of any part of our community, or should have diverted, to a new application, any portion of the 
public resources, there are not wantin~ -eal and substantial consolations for the misfortune. It has demonstrated, 
that our prosperity rests on solid founc_ticas, v furnishing an additional proof, that my fellow-citizens understand 
the true principles of government and liberty; that they feel their inseparable union; that, notwithstanding all the 
devices which have been used to sway them from: their interest and duty, they are now as ready to maintain the 
authority of the laws against licentious invasions, as they were to defend their rights against usurpation. .It has 
been a spectacle, displaying to the highest advantage the value of republican government, to behold the most and 
the least wealthy of our citizens standing in the same ranks, as private soldiers, pre eminently dixtinguished by bein 
the army of the constitution; undeterred by a march of three hundred miles over rugged mountains, by the Pe 
of an inclement season, or by any other discouragement. Nor ought I to omit to acknowledge the efficacious and 
ong: Sent gggmmag which I have experienced from the Chief Magistrates of the States to which my requisitions have 

een addressed. ; ’ , . 

To every description, indeed, of citizens, let praise be given. But let them persevere in their affectionate vigilance 
over that precious depository of American happiness, the constitution of the United States. Let them cherish it, 
too, for the sake of those who, from every clime, are daily seeking a dwelling in our land. And when, in the calm 
moments of reflection, they shall have retraced the origin and progress of the insurrection, let them determine whe- 
ther it has not been fomented by combinations of men, who, careless of consequences, and disregarding the unerring 
truth, that those who rouse cannot always appease a civil convulsion, have disseminated, from an ignorance or per- 
version of facts, suspicions, jealousies, and accusations, of the whole Government. 

Having thus fulfilled the engagement which I took, when I entered into office, ‘‘to the best of my ability to pre- 
serve, protect, and defend, the constitution of the United States,” on you, gentlemen, and the people by whom you 
are deputed, I rely for support. ila a i . 

In the arrangements to which the possibility of a similar contingency will naturally draw your attention, it ought 
not to be forgotten that the militia laws have exhibited such striking defects as could not have been supplied but by 

the zeal of our citizens. Besides the extraordinary expense and waste, which are not the least of the delects, every 
appeal to those laws is attended with a doubt on its success. : 

The devising and establishing of a well regulated militia would be a genuine source of legislative honor, and a 
perfect title to poe gratitude. I, therefore, entertain a hope, that the present session will not pass, without car- 
rying, to its full energy, the power of organizing, arming, and disciplining, the militia; and thus providing, in the 
language of the constitution, for calling them forth to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and 
repel invasions. : 

As auxiliary to the state of our defence, to which Congress can never too frequently recur, they will not omit to 
inquire, whether the fortifications, which have been alrea: a licensed by law, be commensurate with our exigencies. 

The intelligence from the army under the command of General Wayne isa happy presage to our military operations 
against the hostile Indians north of the Ohio. From the advices which have been forwarded, the advance which he 
has made must have damped the ardor of the savages, and weakened their obstinacy in waging wav against the United 
States. And yet, even at this late hour, when our power to punish them cannot be questioned, we shall not be 
unwilling to cement a lasting peace, upon terms of candor, equity, and good neighborhood. 

Towards none of the Indian tribes have overtures of friendship been spared. The Creeks, in particular, are 
covered from encroachment by the interposition of the General Government and that of Georgia. From a desire, 
also, to remove the discontents of the Six Nations, a settlement meditated at pcan af isle, on Lake Erie, has been 
suspended; and an agent is now endeavoring to rectify any misconception into which they may have fallen. But, 

I cannot refrain from again — upon your deliberations the plan which I recommended at the last session, for 
the improvement of harmony with all the Indians within our limits, by the fixing and conducting of trading houses 
upon the principles then expressed. 


Gentlemen. of the House of Representatives: 


The time which has elapsed since the commencement of our fiscal measures has developed our pecuniary resources, 
so as to open the way for a definitive plan for the redemption of the Rabie debt. Itis believed that the result is such 
as to encourage Congress to consummate this work without delay. Nothing can more promote the permanent welfare 


the nation, and nothing would be more grateful to our constituents. “Indeed, whatsoever is unfinished of our 
system of y ic credit, cannot be benefited by procrastination; and, as far as may be practicable, we ought to place 
VOL. I. 
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that credit on grounds which cannot be disturbed, and to prevent that progressive accumulation of debt, which 


must ultimately endanger all governments. _ : ; ; ‘ 
An estimate of the necessary appropriations, including the expenditures into which we have been driven by the 


insurrection. will be submitted to Congress. 
Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 


The mint of the United States has entered upon the coinage of the precious metals, and considerable sums of 
defective coins and bullion have been lodged with the director, by individuals. There is a pleasing prospect that 
the institution will, at no remote day, realize the expectation which was originally formed of its utility. 

In subsequent communications, certain circumstances of our intercourse with foreign nations will be transmitted 
to Congress. However, it my not be unseasonable to announce that my policy, in our toreign transactions, has been 
to cultivate peace with all the worlds to observe treaties with pure and absolute faith; to check every deviation 
from the line of impartiality; to explain what may have been misapprehended, and correct what may have been 
injurious to any nation; and, having thus acquired the right, to lose no time in acquiring the ability, to insist upon 
justice being done to ourselves. j ‘ 

Let us unite, therefore, in imploring the Supreme Ruler of nations to spread his holy protection over these 
United States; to turn the machinations of the wicked to the confirming of our constitution; to enable us, at all 
times, to root out internal sedition, and put invasion to flight; to perpetuate to our country that prosperity, which 
his goodness has already conferred; and to verify the anticipations of this government being a safeguard to human 


rights. 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 


Unitep Srates, November 19, 1794. 


On Saturday, November 22, 1794, the Senate waited on the PresipEnt or THE UniTeEp States, and the Vice 
PresIpDENT, in their name, delivered to him the following 


ADDRESS: 
Sir: ; ‘ 
We receive with pleasure your speech to the two Houses of Congress. In it we perceive renewed_ proofs 
of that 0 and paternal concern for the prosperity, honor, and happiness of our country, which has wale 
distinguished your past admimstration. ‘ 

Our anxiety arising from the licentious and open resistance to the laws in the western counties of Pennsylvania, 
has been increased by the proceedings of certain self-created societies, relative to the laws and administration of the 
government—proceedings, in our apprehension, founded in political error, calculated, if not intended, to disorganize 
our Government; and which, by inspiring delusive hopes a pews have been influential in misleading our fellow- 
citizens in the scene of insurrection. 

In a situation so delicate and important, the lenient and persuasive measures which you adopted, merit and 
receive our affectionate approbation. These failing to procure their proper effect, and coercion having become 
inevitable, we have derived the highest satisfaction from the enlightened patriotism and animating zeal with which 
the citizens of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, have rallied around the standard of Government, 
in opposition to anarchy and insurrection. . 

ur warm and cordial acknowledgments are due to you, sir, for the wisdom and decision with which you arrayed 
the militia to execute the public will; and to them, for the disinterestedness and alacrity with which they obeyed 
your summons. 
F The a is precious tu the theory of our Government, and confers the brightest honor upon the patriots who 
have given it. 

We shall readily concur in such farther provisions for the security of internal peace and a due obedience to the 
laws, as the occasion manifestly requires. _ 

The effectual organization of the militia, and a prudent attention to the fortifications of our ports and harbors 
are subjects of great national importance, and, together with the other measures you have been pleased to recom- 
mend, will receive our deliberate consideration. 

The success of the troops under the command of General Wayne, cannot fail to produce essential advantages. 
The pleasure with which we acknowledge the merits of that gallant general and army, is enhanced by the hope that 
their victories will lay the foundation of a just and durable peace with the Indian tribes. 

At a period so momentous in the affairs of nations, the temperate, just, and firm policy that you have pursued 
in respect to foreign Powers, has been eminently calculated to promote the great and essential interest of our country, 
and has created the fairest title to the public gratitude and thanks. . 

JOHN ADAMS, 


Vice President of the United States and President of the Senate. 
To which the PresipEnt or THE Unirep States made the following reply: 


GENTLEMEN: 


Among the occasions which have been afforded for expressing my sense of the zealous and steadfast co- 
operation of the Senate, in the maintenance of government, none has yet occurred more forcibly demanding my 
unqualified acknowledgments than the present. _ met 

Next to the consciousness of uprig t intentions, it is the highest pleasure to be approved by the enlightened 
representatives of a free nation. With the satisfaction, therefore, which arises from an unalterable attachment 
to public order, do I learn that the Senate discountenances those proceedings which would arrogate the direction 
of our affairs without any degree of authority derived from the People. 

It has been more than once the lot of our Government to be thrown into new and delicate situations; and of these, 
the insurrection has not been the least important. Having been compelled, at length, to lay aside my repugnance to 
resort to arms, I derive much happiness from being confirmed by your judgment in the necessity of decisive mea- 
sures, and from the support of my fellow-citizens of the militia, who were the patrioticinstruments of that necessity. 

With such demonstrations of affection for our constitution; with an adequate organization of the militias with 
the establishment of the necessary fortifications; with a continuance of those judicious and spirited exertions ‘which 
have brought victory to our western army; with a due attention to public credit; and an unsullied honor towards all 
nations; we may meet, under every assurance of success, our enemies from within and from without. 


GEO. WASHINGTON. 


On Saturday, November 29, 1794, the Speaker, attended by the House or ReprEsENTATIVES, waited on the 
PRESIDENT OF THE Untrep Srates, and delivered to him the following 


ADDRESS: 
Sir: 


The House of Representatives, calling to mind the blessings enjoyed by the People of the United States, 
and especially the happiness of living under constitutions and laws whieh rest on their authority alone, could not 
jearn, with other emotions than those you have expressed, that any part of our fellow-citizens should have shewn 
themselves capable of an insurrection. And we learn, with the greatest concern, that any misrepresentations what- 
ever, of the Government and its proceedings, either by individuals or combinations of men, should have been made. 
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and so far credited, as to foment the flagrant outrage which has been committed on the laws. We feel, with you, the 
deepest regret at so painful an occurrence in the annals of our country. As men regardful of the tender interests of 
humanity, we look with grief at scenes which might have stained our land with civil blood. As loversof public 
order, we lament that it has suffered so flagrant a violation. As zealous friends of republican government, we 
deplore every occasion which, in the hands of its enemies, may be turned into a calumny against it. : 

is aspect of the crisis, however, is happily not the only one which it presents. There is another, which yields 
all the consolations which you have drawn from it. It has demonstrated to the candid world, as well as to the 
American People themselves, that the great body of them, every where, are equally attached to the luminous and 
vital principle of our constitution, which enjoins that the will of the majority shall oetagy that they understand 
the indissoluble union between true liberty and regular Government; that they feel their duties no less than they 
are watchful over their rights; that they will be as ready, at all times, to crush licentiousness, as they have been to 
defeat usurpation ; in a word, that they are capable of carrying into execution that noble plan of. self-government 
which they have chosen, as the guarantee of their own happiness, and the asylum for that of all, from every clime, 
who may wish to unite their destiny with ours. : 

These are the just inferences flowing from the promptitude with which the sumshons to the standard of the laws 
has been obeyed, and from the sentiments which have been witnessed, in every description of citizens, in every 
quarter of the Union. The spectacle, therefore, when viewed in its true light, may well be affirmed to display, in 
equal lustre, the virtues of the American character, and the value of republican government. _ All must particular- 
] ———— and applaud the patriotism of that portion of citizens who have freely sacrificed every thing less. 

ear than the love of their country to the meritorious task of defending its happiness. 3 

In the = which you have yourself borne through this delicate and distressing period, we trace the additional 
proofs it has afforded of your solicitude for the public good. Your laudable and successful endeavors to render leni- 
ty in executing the laws conducive to their real energy, and to convert tumult into order, without the effusion of 
blood, form a particular title to the confidence and praise of your constituents. In all that may be found necessary, 
on our part, to complete this benevolent purpose, and to secure the ministers and friends of the laws against the re- 
mains of danger, our due co-operation will be afforded. roar : 

The other subjects which you have recommended, or communicated, and of which several are peculiarly interesting 
will all receive the attention which they demand. Weare deeply impressed with the importance of an effectual 
organization of the militia. We rejoice at the intelligence of the advancc and success of the army under the com- 
mand of General Wayne, whether we regard it as a proof of the perseverance, prowess, and superiority, of our 
troops, or asa happy presage to our military operations against the hostile Indians, and as a probable prelude to the es- 
tablishment of a lasting peace, upon terms of candor, equity, and good neighborhood. We receive it with the great- 
er pleasure, as it increases the probability of sooner restoring a part of the public resources to the desirable object of 
reducing the public debt. 

We shall, on this, as on all occasions, be disposed to adopt any measure which may advance the safety and pros- 
perity of our country. In nothing can we more cordially unite with you, than in imploring the Supreme Ruler of 
nations to gee J his blessings on these United States; to guard our free and happy constitution against every 

an 


machination and danger; and to make it the best source of public happiness, by verifying its character of being the 
best safeguard of human rights. 


To which the Presipent or THE Unirep Srates made the following reply : 
GENTLEMEN: 


' T anticipated, with confidence, the concurrence of the House of Representatives in the regret produced by 
the insurrection. Every effort ought to be used to discountenance what has contributed to foment it, and thus dis- 
courage a repetition of like attempts: for, notwithstanding the consolations which may be drawn from the issue of 
this event, it is far better that the artful approaches to such a situation of things should be checked by the vigilant 
and duly admonished patriotism of our fellow-citizens, than that the evil should increase until it becomes necessary 
to crush it by the strength of their arm. 

I am happy that the part which I have myself borne on this occasion receives the approbation of your House. 
For the discharge of a constitutional duty, it is a sufficient reward to me to be assured that you will unite in con- 
summating what remains to be done. , 

I feel, also, t satisfaction in learning that the other subjects which I have communicated or recommended, 
will meet with due attention; that you are deeply impressed with the importance of an effectual organization of the 
militia; and that the advance and success of the army under the command of General Wayne is regarded by you, 
no less than myself, as a proof of the perseverance, prowess, and superiority, of our troops. 


GEO. WASHINGTON. 





4th Conaress. } No. 9. 





[1st Srssron. 


SPEECH OF PRESIDENT WASHINGTON, 


DELIVERED ON TUESDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1795. 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives: 


I trust I do not deceive myself, while I indulge the persuasion that I have never met you at any period, when, 
more than at the present, the situation of our public affairs has afforded just cause for mutual congratulation, and 
for inviting you to join with me in profound gratitude to the author of all good for the numerous and extraordinary 
blessings we enjoy. : ; : ; ? ’ 

The termination of the long, expensive, and distressing war in which we have been engaged with certain Indians 
northwest of the Ohio, is placed in the option of the United States, by a treaty which the commander of our army 
has concluded provisionally with the hostile tribes in that region. In the adjustment of the terms, the satisfaction 
of the Indians was deemed an object worthy no less of the rca than of the liberality of the United States, as the 
necessary basis of durable oe his object, it is believed, has been fully attained. The articles agreed 
upon will immediately be laid before the Senate, for their consideration. . 

The Creek and Cherokee Indians, who, alone, of the southern tribes, had annoyed our frontier, have lately confirm- 
ed their pre-existing treaties with us, and were giving evidence of a sincere —— to carry them into effect, by 
the surrender of the prisoners and property they had taken. But we have to lament, that the fair prospect in this 
quarter has been once more clouded by wanton murders, which some citizens of Georgia are represented to have 
recently perpetrated on hunting parties of the Creeks, which have again subjected that frontier to disquietude and 
danger; which will be productive of further expense, and may occasion more effusion of blood. Measures are pur- 
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suing to prevent or mitigate the usual consequences of such outrages, and with the hope of their succeeding, at least 


rai hostility. 
Kg “A lelor from the Emperor of Morocco announces to me his oon of our treaty made with his father, the 
late Emperor, and, arn ery he the continuance of peace with that Power. With peculiar satisfaction I add, that 
information has been received from an agent deputed on our part to Algiers, importing that the terms of a treaty with 
the Dey and Regency of that country had been adjusted in such a manneras toauthorize the expectation of a speedy 
rtunate fellow-citizens from a grievous captivity. 


peace, and the restoration of our unto from Pie p 
advices from our envoy at the court of Madrid, give, moreover, the pleasing information that he had 


The latest Be : sy : : 
received assurances of a speedy and satisfactory conclusion of his negotiation. hile the event, depending upon 


unadjusted particulars, cannot be regarded as ascertained, it is agreeable to cherish the expectation of an issue, which, 
sectiring amicably very essential interests of the United States, will, at the same time, lay the foundation of lasting 
harmony with a Power whose friendship we have uniformly and sincerely desired to cultivate. 

Though not before officially disclosed to the House of Representatives, you, gentlemen, are all apprised that a 
treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, has been negotiated with Great Britain, and that the Senate have advised 
and consented to its ratification, upon a condition which excepts part of one article. Agreeably thereto, and to the 
best judgment I was able to form of the public interest, after full and mature deliberation, I have added my sanction. 
The result on the part of His Britannic Majesty is unknown. When received, the subject will, without delay, be 
placed before Congress. | 
. This interesting summary of our affairs, with regard to the foreign Powers between whom and the United States 
controversies have subsisted; and with regard, also, to those of our Indian neighbors with whom we have been in a 
state of enmity or misunderstanding; opens a wide field for consoling and_ gratifying reflections. If, by prudence 
and moderation on every side, the extinguishment of all the causes of external discord, which have heretofore menaced 
our tranquillity, on terms compatible with our national rights and honor, shall be the happy result, how firm and how 
precious a foundation will have been laid for accelerating, maturing, and establishing, the prosperity of our country! 

Contemplating the internal situation, as well as the external relations, of the United States, we discover equal 
cause for contentment and satisfaction. While many of the nations of Europe, with their American dependencies, 
have been involved in a contest unusually bloody, exhausting, and calamitous, in which the evils of foreign war have 
been aggravated by domestic convulsion and insurrection; in which many of the arts most useful to society have 
been exposed to discouragement and decay; in which scarcity of subsistence has embittered other sufferings, while 
even the anticipations of a return of the blessings:of peace and repose are alloyed by the sense of heavy and accumu- 
lating burthens, which press upon all the departments of industry, and threaten to clog the future springs of Go- 
vernment; our favored country, happy in a striking contrast, has enjoyed general tranquillity—a tranquillity the 
more satistactory, because maintained at the expense of no duty. Faithful to ourselves, we have violated no obliga- 
tion to others. Our agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, prosper beyond former example; the molestations of 
our trade (to prevent a continuance of which, however, very potted. remonstrances have been made,) being over- 
balanced by the aggregate benefits which it derives from a neutral position. Our population advances with a celerity 
which, exceeding the most sanguine calculations, proportionally augments our strength and resources, and guaran- 
ties our future security. Every part of the Union displays indications of rapid and various improvement; and, with 
burthens so light as scarcely to be perceived; with resources fully adequate to our present exigencies; with govern- 
ments founded on the genuine principles of rational liberty; and with mild and wholesome. laws; is it too much to 
say, that our country exhibits a spectacle of national happiness, never surpassed, if ever before equalled? 

Placed in a situation every way so auspicious, motives of commanding force impel us, with sincere acknowledg- 
ment to Heaven, and pure love to our country, to unite our efforts to preserve, prolong, and improve, our immense 
advantages. ‘To co-operate with you in this desirable work, is a fervent and favorite wish of my heart. 

It is a valuable ingredient in the general estimate of our welfare, that the part of our country which was lately 
the scene of disorder and insurrection, now enjoys the blessings of quiet and order. The misled have abandoned 
their errors, and pay the respect to our constitution and laws which is due from goed citizens to the public authori- 
i These circumstances have induced me to pardon, generally, the offenders here referred to, and 
to extend forgiveness to those who had been adjudged to capital punishment: for, ra 7 I shall always think it a 
sacred duty to exercise with firmness and energy the constitutional powers with which I am vested, yet it appears 
to me no less consistent with the public good, than it is with my personal feelings, to mingle in the operations of 
government every degree of mederation and tenderness which the national justice, dignity, and safety, may permit. 








ties of the society. 


GENTLEMEN: 
Among the objects which will claim your attention in the course of the session, a review of our mili- 


tary establishment is not the least important. It is called for by the events which have changed, and may be expected 
still further to change, the relative situation of our frontiers. In this review you will doubtless allow due weight 
to the considerations, that the questions between us and certain foreign Powers are not yet finally adjusted; that 
the war in Europe is not yet terminated; and that our western pests, when recovered, wiil demand provision for 


garrisoning and securing them. A statement of our present military force will be laid before you by the Department 


of War. 
_ With the review of our army establishment is naturally connected that of the militia. It will merit inquiry, what 
imperfections in the existing plan further experience may have unfolded. The subject is of so much moment, in 
_ estimation, as to excite a constant solicitude that the consideration of it may be renewed, till the greatest attain- 
able perfection shall be accomplished. ‘Time is wearingaway some advantages for forwarding the object, while none 
better deserves the persevering attention of the public councils. 

While we indulge the satisfaction which the actual condition of our western borders so well authorizes, it is 
necessary that we should not lose sight of an important truth, which continually receives new confirmations, namely, 
that the provisions heretofore made with a view to the protection of the Indians from the violences of the lawless 
part of our frontier inhabitants, are insufficient. It is demonstrated that these violences can now be perpetrated with 
impunity. And it can need no argument to prove that, unless the murdering of Indians can be restrained, by bring- 
ing the murderers to condign punishment, all the exertions of the Government to prevent destructive retaliations by 
the Indians, will prove fruitless, and all our present agreeable prospects illusory. The frequent destruction of inno- 
cent women and children, who are chiefly the victims of retaliation, must continue to shock humanity, and an enor- 
mous expense to drain the Treasury of the Union. 

To enforce upon the Indians the observance of justice, it is indispensable that there shall be competent means of 
rendering justice to them. If these means can be devised by the wisdom of Congress, and especially if there can 
be added an adequate provision for supplying the necessities of the Indians, on reasonable terms, (a measure, the 
mention of which I the more readily repeat, as, in all the conferences with them, they urge it with solicitude,) I 
should not hesitate to entertain a strong hope of rendering our tranquillity permanent. I add, with pleasure, that 
the probability even of their civilization is not diminished by the experiments which have been thus far made under 
pee of Government. The accomplishment of this work, if practicable, will reflect undecaying lustre on our 
national character, and administer the most grateful consolations that virtuous minds can know. 


Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 
The state of our revenue, with the sums which have been borrowed and reimbursed, pursuant to different acts of 
Congress, will be submitted from the proper department, together with an estimate of the appropriations necessary 


to be made for the service of the ensuing year. 
Whether measures may not, be advisable to reinforce the provision for the redemption -of the public debt wilt 


naturally engage your examination. Congress have demonstrated their sense to be, and it were superfluous to repeat 
mine, that Whatedever will tend to accelerate the honorable extinction of our public debt, accords.a as. much with the 
true interest of our country as with the general sense of our constituents. 
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Gentlemen of the Senate and House of Representatives: 


The statements which will be laid before you relative to the mint, will show the situation of that institution, and 
the necessity of some further legislative provisions for carrying the business of it more completely into effect, and 
for checking abuses which appear to be arising in particular quarters. 

The progress in providing materials for the frigates, and in building them; the state of the fortifications of our 
harbors; the measures which have been pursued for obtaining proper sites for arsenals, and for replenishing our 
magazines with military stores; and the steps which have been taken towards the execution of the law for opening 
a trade with the Indians, will likewise be presented for the information of Congress. 

Temperate discussion of the important subjects which may arise in the course of the session, and mutual forbear- 
ance where there is a difference of opinion, are too obvious and necessary for the peace, happiness, and welfare, of 
our country, to need any recommendation of mine. 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 


Unirep Srates, December 8, 1795. 


On Saturday, December 12, 1795, the Senate waited on the PrestpENT oF THE UniTep Srares, and the Vice 
PresIDENT, in their name, delivered to him the following 


ADDRESS: 


Sir: It is with peculiar satisfaction that we are informed by your speech to the two Houses of Congress, that the 
long and expensive war in which we have been engaged with the Indians northwest of the Ohio is ina situation to be 
finally terminated ; and though we view with concern the danger of an interruption of the peace so recently con- 
firmed with the Creeks, we indulge the hope that the measures that you have adopted to prevent the same, if followed 
by those legislative provisions that justice and humanity equally demand, will succeed in laying the foundation of a 
lasting peace with the Indian tribes on the southern as well as on the western frontiers. 

The confirmation of our treaty with Morocco, and the adjustment of a treaty of peace with Algiers, in consequence 
of which our captive fellow-citizens shall be delivered from slavery, are events that will prove no less interesting to 
the public humanity, than they will be important in extending and securing the navigation and commerce of our 
country. 

As a just and equitable conclusion of our depending negotiations with Spain will essentially advance the interest 
of both nations, and thereby cherish and confirm the good understanding and friendship which we have at all times 
desired to maintain, it will afford us real pleasure to receive an early confirmation of our expectations on this subject. 

The interesting prospect of our affairs, with regard to the foreign Powers between whom and the United States 
controversies have subsisted, is not more satisfactory than the review of our internal situation. If from the former 
we derive an expectation of the extinguishment of all the causes of external discord that have heretofore endangered 
our tranquillity, and on terms consistent with our national honor and safety, in the latter we discover those numerous 
and wide spread tokens of posperity, which, in so peculiar a manner, distinguish our happy country. 

Circumstances thus every way auspicious, demand our gratitude and sincere acknowledgments to Almighty 
God, and require that we should unite our efforts in imitation of your enlightened, firm, and persevering example, 
to establish and preserve the peace, freedom, and prosperity, of our country. 

The objects which you have recommended to the notice of the Legislature, will, in the course of the session, re- 
ceive our careful attention; and, with a true zeal for the public welfare, we shall cheerfully co-operate in every 
measure that shall appear to us best calculated to promote the same. 

JOHN ADAMS, 


Vice President of the United States and President of the Senate. 
To which the Prestpent oF THE Unirep Srates made the following reply: 


GENTLEMEN: 

With real. pleasure I receive your address, recognizing the prosperous situation of our public ‘affairs, 
and giving assurances of your careful attention to the objects demanding legislative consideration; and that, with 
a true zeal for the public welfare, you will cheerfully co-operate in every measure which shall appear to you best 
calculated to promote the same. i ; : he ee 

But I derive peculiar satisfaction from your concurrence with me in the expressions of gratitude to Almighty 
God, which a review of the auspicious circumstances that distinguish our happy country have excited ; and I trust 
that the sincerity of our acknowledginents will be evidenced by a union of efforts to establish and preserve its peace, 


freedom, and prosperity. GEO. WASHINGTON 
'. F i . 


On Thursday, December 17, 1795, the SPEAKER, attended by the House or RepresEntTATIvVEs, waited on the 
PRresIDENT OF THE Unirep Srares, and delivered to him the following 


ADDRESS: 
To the President of the United States: 


Sir: Ss ; 
As the Representatives of the People of the United States, we cannot but participate in the strongest sensi- 
bility to every blessing which they enjoy, and cheerfully join with you-in profound gratitude to the author of all 
ek, for the numerous and extraordinary blessings which he has conferred on our favored country. _ 

A final and formal termination of the distressing war which has gen 8 our northwestern frontier, will be an 
event which must afford a satisfaction proportionate to the anxiety with which it has long been sought; and in the 
adjustment of the terms, we perceive the true policy of making them satisfactory to the Indians as well as to the 
United States, as the best basis of a durable tranquillity. The disposition of such of the southern tribes as had, also, 
heretofore annoyed our frontier, is another prospect in our situation, so important to the interest a of the 
United States, that it is much to be lamented that any clouds should be thrown over it, more especially by excesses 
on the part of our own citizens. ; : ; 

While our population is advancing with a celerity which exceeds the most omeune calculations; while every 
part of the United States a indications of rapid and various improvement; while we are in the enjoyment of 
protection and security, by mild and wholesome laws, administered by governments founded on the genuine princi- 
ples of rational liberty; a secure foundation will be laid for a matu ne and establishing, the prosperity 
of our country, if, by treaty and amicable negotiation, all those causes of external discord which heretofore menaced 
our tranquillity, shall be extinguished, on terms compatible with our national rights and honor, and with our consti- 
tution and great commercial interests. : : ; pene 

Among the various circumstances in our internal situation, none can be viewed with more satisfaction and exulta- 
tion, than that the late scene of disorder and insurrection has been completely restored to the en, ent of order and 
repose. Such a triumph of reason and of law is worthy of the free government under which it happened, and was 
jelly to be hoped from the enlightened and patriotic spirit which pervades and actuates the People of the United 

tes. 


In contemplating that tacle of national happiness which our country exhibits, and of which you, sir, have 
n pleased pane an ‘abenatheg summary, periant us to acknowledge shane the very great share which your 
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zealous and faithful services have contributed to it, and to express the affectionate attachment which we feel for your 


character. : ‘ , ‘ ‘ : : ; 

The several interesting subjects which you recommend to our consideration, will receive every degree of attention 
which is due to them. And whilst we fee! the obligation to temperance and mutual indulgence in all our discussions, 
we trust and pray that the result to the happiness and welfare of our country may correspond with the pure aftec- 


tion we bear to it. 
To which the Presipent or THE Untrep Srares made the following reply: 
t 
GENTLEMEN: 

Coming, as you do, trom all parts of the United States, I receive great satisfaction from the concurrence of 
your testimony in the justness of the interesting summary of our national happiness, which, as the result of my inqui- 
ries, I presented to your view. The sentiments we have mutually expressed, of profound gratitude to the source of 
those numerous blessings, the author of all good, are pledges of our obligations to unite our sincere and zealous 
endeavors, as the instruments of Divine Providence, to preserve and perpetuate them. 

Accept, gentlemen, my thanks for your declaration, that to my agency you ascribe the enjoyment of a great share 
of these benefits. So far as my services contribute to the happiness of my country, the acknowledgment thereof by 
my fellow citizens, and their affectionate attachment, will ever prove an abundant reward. 


GEO. WASHINGTON. 





4th Cononess.] No. 10. [2d Sesstos. 


SPEECH OF PRESIDENT WASHINGTON, 
DELIVERED ON WEDNESDAY. DECEMBER 7. 1796. 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate 
and of the House.of Representatives: 


In recurring to the internal situation of our country, since I had last the pleasure to address you, I find ample 
reason for a renewed expression of that gratitude to the Ruler of the Universe, which a continued series of prosperity 
has so often and so justly called forth. 

The acts of the last session, which required special arrangements, have been, as far as circumstances would ad- 
mit, carried into operation. 

Measures calculated to ensure a continuance of the friendship of the Indians, and to preserve peace along the 
extent of our interior frontier, have been digested and adopted. In the framing of these, care has been taken to 
guard, on the one hand, our advanced settlements from the predatory incursions of those unruly individuals who 
cannot be restrained by their tribes; and on the other hand to protect the rights secured to the Indians by treaty; 
to draw them nearer to the civilized state; and inspire them with correct conceptions of the power as well as jus- 
tice of the Government. 

The meeting of the deputies from the Creek nation at Colerain, in the State of Georgia, which had for a princi- 
al object the purchase of a parcel of their land by that State, broke up without its being accomplished—the nation 
iaving, previous to their departure, instructed hen against making any sale; the occasion however, has been im- 

proved, to confirm, by a new treaty with the Creeks, their pre-existing engagements with the United States, and 
to obtain their consent to the establishment of trading houses and military posts within their boundary; by means 
of which, their friendship, and the general peace, may be more effectually secured. 

The period during the late session at which the appropriation was passed for carrying into effect the treaty of amity, 
commerce, and navigation, between the United States and his Britannic Majesty, necessarily procrastinated the 
reception of the posts stipulated to be delivered, beyond the date assigned for that event. As soon however, as the 
Governor General of Canada could be addressed with propriety on the subject, arrangements were cordially and 
aie te J concluded for their evacuation, and the United States took possession of the principal of them, compre- 

vending Oswego, Niagara, Detroit, Michilimakinac, and Fort Miami, where such repairs and additions have been 
ordered to be made, as appeared indispensable. 

The Commissioners appointed on the part of the United States and of Great Britain. to determine which is the 
river St. Croix, mentioned in the treaty of peace of 1783, agreed in the choice of Egbert Benson, Esq. of New York, 
for the third commissioner. The whoie met at St. Andrew’s, in Passamaquoddy, Bay, in the beginning of October, 
and directed surveys to be made of the rivers in dispute; but, deeming it impracticable to have these surveys com- 
pleted before the next year, they adjourned, to meet at Boston, in August, 1797, for the final decision of the question. 

Other commissioners, appointed on the —_ of the United States, agreeably to the seventh article of the treaty 
with Great Britain, relative to captures and condemnation of vessels and other property, met the commissioners of 
his Britannic Majesty, in London, in August last, when John Trumbull, Esq. was chosen by lot, for the fifth com- 
missioner. In October following, the Board were to proceed to business. As yet, there has been no communica- 
tion of commissioners on the part of Great Britain, to unite with those who have been appointed on the part of the 
United States, for carrying into effect the sixth article of the treaty. 

The treaty with Spain required that the commissioners for running the boundary line between the territory of 
the United States and his Catholic Majesty’s provinces of East and West Florida should meet at the Natchez be- 
fore the expiration of six months after the exchange of the ratifications, which was effected at Aranjuez on the twen- 
ty-fifth day of Aprils and the — of his Catholic Majesty occupying any posts within the limits of the United 
States, were, within the same period, to be withdrawn. The commissioner of the United States, therefore, com- 
menced his pny for the Natchez in September; and troops were ordered to occupy the posts from which the 
Spanish garrisons should be withdrawn. Information has been recently received of the appointment of a commis- 
sioner on the part of his Catholic Majesty, for running the boundary line; but none of any appointment for the 
adjustment of the claims of our citizens whose vessels were captured by the armed vessels of Spain. 

In pursuance of the act of Congress passed in the last session, for the protection and relief of American seamen, 
agents were pe one to reside in Great Britain, and the other in the West Indies. The effects of the agency 
in the West Indies are not yet — ascertained; but those which have been communicated afford grounds to believe 
the measure will be beneficial. The agent destined to reside in Great Britain declining to accept the appointment, 
the business has consequently devolved on the. Minister of the United States in London, and will command his 
attention until a new agent shall be appointed. 

After many delays and disappointments. arising out of the European war, the final arrangements for fulfilling the 
engagements made to the Dey and Regency of Algiers, will, in all present appearance, be crowned with success ; 
but under great, though inevitable disadvantages, in the pecuniary transactions, occasioned by that war, which will 
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render a further provision necessary. The actual liberation of all our citizens who were prisoners in Algiers, while 


it gratifies every feeling heart, is itself an earnest of a satisfactory termination of the whole negotiation. Measures 
are in operation for effecting treaties with the Regencies of Tunis and Tripoli. 

To an active external commerce, the protection of a naval force is indispensable. This is. manifest with regard 
to wars in which a State is itself a party. But besides this, it is in our own experience, that the most sincere neu- 
trality is not a sufficient guard against the depredations of nations at war. ‘To secure respect to a neutral flag, 
requires a naval force, organized and ready to vindicate it from insult or aggression. This may even prevent the 
necessity of going to war, by discouraging belligerent Powers from committing such violations of the rights of the 
neutral party. as may, first or last, leave no other option. From the best information I have been able to obtain, it 
would seem as if our trade to the Mediterranean, without a protecting force, will always be insecure, and ‘our citizens 
exposed to the calamities from which numbers of them have but just been relieved. 

These considerations invite the United States to look to the means, and to set about the gracual creation of a 
navy. The increasing progress of their navigation promises them, at no distant period, the requisite supply of sea- 
men; and their means, in other respects, favor the undertaking. It is an encouragement, likewise, that their parti- 
cular situation will give weight and influence to a moderate naval force in their hands. Will it not then be advisa- 
ble to begin, without delay, to provide and lay up the materials for the building and equipping of ships of war, and 
to proceed in the work, by degrees, in proportion as our resources shall render it practicable without inconvenience} 
ot that a future war of Europe may not find our commerce in the same unprotected state in which it was found by 
the present ? 

Congress have repeatedly, and not without success, directed their attention to the encouragement of manufac- 
tures. The object is of too much consequence not to ensure a continuance of their efforts in every way which shall 
appear eligible. As a general rule, manufactures on public account are inexpedient; but where the state of things 
in a country leaves little hope that certain branches of manufactures will, for a great length of time, obtain; when 
these are of a nature essential to the furnishing and equipping of the public force, in time of war; are not establish- 
ments for procuring them on public account, to the extent of the ordinary demand for the ublic service, recom- 
mended by strong considerations of national policy, as an exception to the general rule? Ought our country to 
remain in such cases dependent on foreign supply, precarious, because liable to be interrupted? If the necessary 
article should, in this mode, cost more in time of peace, will not the security and independence thence arising, form 
an ample compensation ? Establishments of this sort, commensurate only with the calls of the public service in time 
of peace, will, in time of war, easily be extended in proportion to the exigencies of the Government, and may even 
perhaps be made to yield a surplus for the supply of our citizens at large, so as to mitigate the privations from the 
interruption of their trade. If adopted, the plan ought to exclude all those branches which are already or likely 
— to 0 established in the country ; in order that there may be no danger of interference with pursuits of indivi- 
dual industry. 

It will sae be doubted that, with reference either to individual or national welfare, agriculture is of primary im- 
portance. In proportion as nations advance in population and other circumstances of maturity, this truth becomes 
more apparent. and renders the cultivation of the soil more and more an object of public patronage. Institutions for 
promoting it, grow up. supported by the public purse: and to what object can it be dedicated with greater propriety ? 
Among the means which have been employed to this end, none have been attended with greater success than the 
establishment of Beards, composed of proper characters, charged with collecting and diffusing information, and 
enabled, by premiums and small pecuniary aids, to encourage and assist a spirit of discovery and improvement. 
This species of establishment contributes doubly to the increase of improvement, by stimulating to enterprise and 
experiment, and by drawing to a common centre the results every where of individual skill and observation, and 
spreading them thence over the whole nation. Experience accordingly has shown, that they are very cheap instru- 
ments of immense national benefits. 

I have heretofore proposed to the consideration of Congress, the expediency of establishing a national university, 
and also a military academy. The desirableness of both these institutions has so constantly increased with every 
= view I have taken of the subject, that I cannot omit the opportunity of once for all recalling your attention to 
them. 

The assembly to which I address myself, is too enlightened not to be on sensible how much a flourishing state 
of the arts and sciences contributes to national prosperity and reputation. ‘True it is, that our country, much to its 
honor, contains many seminaries of learning, highly respectable and useful; but the funds upon which they rest are 
too narrow to command the ablest professors in the different departments of liberal knowledge, for the institution 
contemplated, though they would be excellent auxiliaries. | GcA A) 

Amongst the motives to such an institution, the assimilation of the principles, opinions, and manners, of our coun- 
trymen, by the common education of a portion of our youth from every quarter, well deserves attention. The 
more homogeneous our citizens can be made in these particulars, the greater will be our prospect of permanent 
union; and a primary object of such a national institution should be, the education of our youth in the science of 
government. Ina republic, what species of knowledge can be equally important ? and what duty more pressing on 
its oa than to patronize a plan for communicating it to those who are to be the future guardians of the hie 
ties of the country ! 

The snatitasient of a military academy is also recommended by cogent reasons. Hewever pacific the general 

olicy of a nation may be, it ought never to be without an adequate stock of military knowledge for emergencies. 

he first would impair the energy of its character, and both would hazard its safety, or expose it to greater evils 
when war could not be avoided. Besides, that war might often not depend upon its own choice. In proportion as 
the observance of pacific maxims might exempt a nation from the necessity of practising the rules of the military 
art, ought to be its care in preserving and transmitting, by proper establishments, the knowledge of that art. What- 
ever argument may be drawn from particular examples, superficially viewed, a thorough examination of the subject 
will evince, that the art of war is at once comprehensive and complicated; that it demands much previous study; 
and that the possession of it, in its most improved and perfect state, is always of great moment to the security of a 
-nation. This, therefore, ought to be a serious care of every government; and for this purpose an academy, where 
a regular course of instruction is given, is an obvious expedient, which different nations have successfully employed. 

The compensations to the officers of the United States, in various instances, and in none more than in respect 
to the most important stations, appear to call for legislative revision. The consequences of a defective provision 
are of serious import to the Government. If private wealth is to supply the defect of public retribution, it will 
greatly contract the sphere within which the selection of character for office is to be made, and will proportionally 
diminish the probability of a choice of men able as well as upright. Besides, that it would be repugnant to the-vital 
se ya of our Government, virtually to exclude from public trusts, talents and virtue, unless accompanied by 
wealth. 

While, in our external relations, some serious inconveniences and embarrassments have been overcome, and 
others lessened, it is with much pain and deep regret I mention, that circumstances of a very unwelcome nature have 
lately occurred. Our trade has suffered, and is suffering, extensive injuries in the West Indies, from the cruisers 
and agents of the French republic; and communications have been received from its minister here, which indicate 
the danger of a further disturbance of our commerce by its authority ; and which are, in other respects, far from 
agreeable. 

. It has been my constant, sincere, and earnest wish, in conformity with that of our nation, to maintain cordial 
harmony and a perfectly friendly understanding with that republic. This wish remains unabated; and I shall per- 
severe in the endeavor to fulfil it, to the utmost extent of what stall be consistent with a just and indispensable re- 
gard to the rights and honor of our country ; nor will I easily cease to cherish the expectation, that a spirit of justice, 

candor, and friendship, on the part of the republic, will eventually ensure success. 
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In pursuing this course, however, I cannot forget what is due to the character of our government and nation; or 
toa full and entire confidence in the good sense, patriotism, self-respect, and fortitude, of my countrymen. 
I reserve for a special message a more particular communication on this interesting subject. 


Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 


I have directed an estimate of the appropriations, necessary for the service of the ensuing year, to be submitted 
from the proper department; with a view of the public receipts and expenditures to the latest period to which an 


account can be prepared. —- a } ; 
It is with satisfaction I am able to inform you, that the revenues of the United States continue in a state of pro- 


gressive improvement. nee im F ; : 3 ' 

A reinforcement of the existing provisions for discharging our public debt was mentioned in my address at the 
opening of the last session. Some preliminary steps were taken towards it, the maturing of which will, no doubt, 
engage your zealous attention during the present. I will only add, that it will afford me a heartfelt satisfaction to 
concur in such further measures as will ascertain to our country the prospect of a speedy extinguishment of the debt. 
Posterity may have cause to regret, if, from any motive, intervals of tranquillity are left unimproved for accelerating 


this valuable end. 


Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 


My solicitude to see the militia of the United States placed on an efficient establishment, has been so often and so 
ardently expressed, that I shall but barely recal! the subject to your view on the present occasion; at the same time 
that I shall submit to your inquiry, whether our harbors are yet sufficiently secured? 

The situation in hich I now stand, for the last time, in the midst of the Representatives of the People of the 
United States, naturally recalls the period when the administration of the present form of government commenced; 
and I cannot omit the occasion to congratulate you, and my country, on the success of the experiment; nor to repeat 
my fervent supplications to the Supreme Ruler of the universe and Sovereign Arbiter of nations, that his providential 
care may still be extended to the United States; that the virtue and happiness of the People may be preserved; and 
that the government which they have instituted for the protection of their liberties may be “ee 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 

Unitep Srates, December 7, 1796. 


On Monday, December 12, 1796, the Senate waited on the PresipentT oF THE Unirep Srares, and the Vice 
Presipenrt, in their name, delivered to him the following 


ADDRESS: 


_ We thank you, sir, for your faithful and detailed exposure of the existing situation of our country; and we 
sincerely join in sentiments of gratitude to an overruling Providence for the distinguished share of public prosperity 
and private happiness which the People of the United States so peculiarly enjoy. 

‘e are fully sensible of the advantages that have resulted from the adoption of measures (which you have suc- 
cessfully aanled into effect) to preserve peace, cultivate friendship, and promote civilization, amongst the Indian 
tribes on the western frontiers: feelings of humanity, and the most solid political interests, equally encourage the 
continuance of this system. | : 

We observe, with pleasure, that the delivery of the military posts, lately occupied by the British forces, within 
the territory of the United States, was made with cordiality and promptitude, as soon as circumstances would admit; 
and that the other provisions of our treaties with Great Britain and Spain, that were objects of eventual arrangement, 
are about being carried into effect, with entire harmony and good faith. 

The unfortunate but unavoidable difficulties that opposed a timely compliance with the terms of the Algerine 
treaty, are much to be lamented; as they may occasion a temporary suspension of the advantages to be derived from 
a solid peace with that Power, and a perfect security from its predatory warfare; at the same time, the lively impres- 
sions that affected the public mind on the redemption of our captive fellow-citizens, afford the most laudable incen- 
tive to our-exertions to remove the remaining obstacles. — 

We perfectly coincide with you in opinion, that the importance of our commerce demands a naval force for its 
protection against foreign insult and depredation, and our solicitude to attain that object will be always proportionate 
‘to its magnitude. ‘ 

The necessity of accelerating the establishment of certain useful manufactures, by the intervention of legislative 
aid and protection, and the encouragement due to agriculture by the creation of Boards, (composed of intelligent 
individuals) to patronize this primary pursuit of society, are subjects which will readily engage our most serious 
attention. 

A national university may be converted to the most useful purposes: the science of legislation being so essentially 
dependent on the endowments of the mind, the public interests must receive effectual ajd from the general diffusion 
of knowledge ; and the United States will assume a more dignified station among the nations of the earth, by the 
successful cultivation of the higher branches of literature. _ : 

A military academy may be likewise rendered equally important. To aid and direct the physical force of the 
nation, by cherishing a military spirit, enforcing a proper sense of discipline, and inculcating a scientific system of 
tactics, is consonant to the soundest maxims of public policy. Connected with, and supported by, such an esta- 
blishment, a well regulated militia, constituting the natural defence of the country, would prove the most effectual, 
as well as economical, preservative of peace. ; 

_ We cannot but consider, with serious apprehensions, the inadequate compensations of the public officers, espe- 
cially of those in the more important stations. It is not only a violation of the spirit of a public contract, but is an 
evil so extensive in its operation, and-so destructive in its consequences, that we trust it will receive the most pointed 
legislative attention. 

Wesincerely lament, that, whilst the conduct of the United States has been uniformly impressed with the character 
of equity, moderation, and lowe of peace, in the maintenance of all their foreign cheatin, our trade should be 
ome by the cruisers and agents of the republic of France, throughout the extensive departments of the West 

ndies. 

Whilst we are confident that no cause of complaint exists that could authorize an interruption of our tranquillity, 
or disengage that republic from the bonds of amity, cemented by the faith of treaties, we cannot but express our 
deepest regrets that official communications have been made to you, indicating a more serious disturbance of our 
commerce. Although we cherish the expectation that a sense of justice, and a consideration of our mutual interes 
will moderate their counc’ils, we are not unmindful of the situation in which events may place us, nor cae 
to — that system of conduct, which, compatible with the-dignity of a respectable nation, necessity may compel 
us to pursue. 

e cordially acquiesce in the reflection, that the United States, under the operation of the Federal Government, 
have experienced a most. rapid aggrandizement and prosperity, as well political as commercial. 

Whilst contemplating the causes that produce this auspicious result, we must acknowledge the excellence of the 
constitutional system, and the wisdom J the Iggislative. provisions ; but we should be deficient in gratitude and 
justice, did we not attribute a great portion of these advantages to the virtue, firmness, and talents, of your admi- 
nistration; which have been conspicuously displayed in the most trying times, and on the most critical occasions. 
It is, therefore, with the sincerest regret that we now receive an official notification of your imtentions to retire from 


the public employments of your country. 
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When we review the various scenes of your public life, so long and so successfully devoted to the most arduous 
services, civil and military, as well during the struggles of the American Revolution, as the convulsive periods of 
arecent date, we cannot look forward to your retirement without our warmest affections and most anxious regards 
accompanying you, and without mingling with our fellow-citizens at large in the sincerest wishes for your personal 
happiness that sensibility and attachment can express. ; aiaie 

he most effectual consolation that can offer for the loss we are about to sustain, arises from the animating 
reflection that the influence of your example will extend to your successors, and the United States thus continue to 


enjoy an able, upright, and energetic administration. OHW AWAMA, 
Vice President of the United States and President of the Senate. 
To which the Presipent oF THE Unrrep Srares made the following reply: 


GENTLEMEN: 


It affords me great satisfaction to find in your address a concurrence in sentiment with me on the various 
topics which I presented for your information and deliberation; and that the latter will receive from you an atten- 
tion proportioned to their respective importance. i” ; ; 

or the notice you take of my public services, civil and military, and your kind wishes for my personal happi- 
ness, I beg you to accept my cordial thanks. Those services, and greater, had I possessed ability to render them, 
were due to the unanimous calls of my country; and its approbation is my abundant reward. ; 
When contemplating the period of my retrement, I saw virtuous and enlightened men, among whom I relied 
on the discernment and patriotism of my ftellow-citizens to make the proper choice of a successor—men who would 
require no influential example to ensure to the United States ‘‘an able, upright, and energetic administration.” ‘To 
such men I shall cheerfully yield the palm of genius and talents to serve our common country; but, at the same 
time, I hope 1 may be indulged in expressing the consoling reflection, (which consciousness suggests, ) and to bear it 
with me to my grave, that none can serve it with purer intentions than I have done, or witha more disinterested zeal. 


GEO. WASHINGTON. 


On Friday, December 16, 1796, the SpeaKer, attended by the House or Representatives, waited on the 
Presipent or THE Unirep Srares, and delivered to him the following 


ADDRESS: 
Sir: a 
The House of Representatives have attended to your communication respecting the state of our country, with 
all the sensibility that the contemplation of the subject and « sense of duty can inspire. 

We are gratified by the information that measures calculated to ensure a continuance of the friendship of the In- 
dians, and to maintain the tranquillity of the western frontier, have been adopted; and we indulge the hope that these, 
by impressing the Indian tribes with more correct conceptions of the justice as well as power of the United States, 
will be attended with success. 

While we notice, with satisfaction, the steps that you have taken, in pursuance of the late treaties with several 
foreign nations, the liberation of our citizens who were prisoners at Algiers is a subject of peculiar felicitation. We 
shall cheerfully co-operate in any further measures that shall appear, on consideration, to be requisite. 

We have ever concurred with you in the most sincere and uniform disposition to preserve our neutral relations 
inviolate; and it is, of course, with anxiety and deep regret we hear that any interruption of our harmony with the 
French republic has occurred: for we feel, with you, and with our constituents, the cordial and unabated wish to 
maintain a perfectly friendly understanding with that nation. Your endeavors to fulfil that wish, and by all honora- 
ble means to preserve peace, and to restore thatharmony and affection which have heretofore so happily subsisted 
between the Preah republic and the United States, cannot fail, therefore, to interest our attention. And while 
we participate in the full reliance you have expressed on the patriotism, self-respect, and fortitude, of our country- 
men, we cherish the pleasing hope, that a mutual spirit of justice and moderation will ensure the success of your 
perseverance. mee : ’ 

The various subjects of your communication will respectively meet with the attention that is due to their im- 

rtance. 
wi When we advert to the internal situation of the United States, we deem it equally natural and becoming to 
compare the present period with that immediately antecedent to the operation of the Government, and to contrast 
it with the calamities in which the state of war still involves several of the European nations; as the reflections 
deduced from both tend to justify as well as to excite a warmer admiration of our free constitution, and to exalt 
our minds to a more fervent and grateful sense of piety towards Almighty God, for the beneficence of his providence 
by which its administration has been hitherto so remarkably distinguished. 

And while we entertain a grateful conviction, that your wise, firm, and patriotic administration, has been signally 
conducive to the success of the present form of government, we cannot forbear to express the deep sensations of 
regret with which we contemplate your intended retirement from office. 

As no other suitable occasion may occur, we cannot suffer the present to pass, without attempting to disclose 
some of the emotions which it cannot fail to awaken. 

The gratitude and admiration of your countrymen are still drawn to the recollection of those resplendent virtues 
and talents which were so eminently instrumental to the achievement of the Revolution, and of which that glorious 
event will ever be the memorial. Your obedience to the voice of duty and your country, when you quitted, reluc- 
tantly, a second time, the retreat you had chosen, and first accepted the Presidency, afforded a new proof of the 
devotedness of your zeal in its service, and an earnest of the patriotism and success which have characterized your 
administration. As the grateful confidence of the citizens in the virtues of their Chief Magistrate, has essentially 
contributed to that success, we persuade ourselves that the millions whom we represent participate with us in the 
anxious solicitude of the present occasion. 

Yet we cannot be unmindful, that your moderation and magnanimity, twice displayed, by retiring from your 
exalted stations, afford examples no less rare and instructive to mankind than valuable to a republic. 

Although we are sensible that this event, of itself, completes the lustre of a character already conspicuously unri- 
valled by the coincidence of virtue, talents, success, and public estimation; yet we conceive we owe it to you, sir, 
and still more emphatically to ourselves and to our nation, (of the language of whose hearts we presume to think 
ourselves, at this moment, the faithful interpreters,) to express the sentiments with which it is contemplated. 

_ The spectacle of a free and enlightened nation offering, by its Representatives, the tribute of unfeigned approba- 
tion to its first citizen, however novel and interesting it may be, derives all its lustre (a lustre which accident or 
enthusiasm could not bestow, and which adulation would tarnish,) from the transcendent merit of which it is the 
voluntary testimony. : wns 

May you long enjoy’ that liberty which is so dear to you, and to which your name will ever be so dear. May 
your own virtues, and a nation’s prayers, obtain the happiest sunshine for the decline of your days, and the cho.cest 
of future blessings. For our country’s sake; for the sake of republican liberty; it is our earnest wish that your 
example may be the guide of your successors; and thus, after being the ornament and safeguard of the present age, 
become the patrimony of our descendants. 


5 VOL. I. 
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To which the PresipentT oF THE Unirep Srares made the following reply: 


GENTLEMEN: 

To a citizen whose views were unambitious; who preferred the shade and tranquillity of private life to 
the splendor and solicitude of elevated stations; and whom the voice of duty and his country could alone have 
drawn trom his chosen retreat; no reward for his public services can be so gratetul as public approbation, accompa- 
nied by a consciousness, that, to render those services useful to that country, has been his single aim. And when 
this approbation is expressed by the Representatives of a free and enlightened nation, the reward will admit of no 
addition. Receive, gentlemen, my sincere and affectionate thanks for this signal testimony that my services have 
been acceptable and useful to my country. The strong confidence of my fellow-citizens, while it animated all my 
actions, ensured their zealous co-operation, which rendered those services successful. ‘The virtue and wisdom of my 
successors, joined with the patriotism and intelligence of the citizens who compose the other branches of Govern- 
ment, I firmly trust will lead them to the adoption of measures, which, by the beneficence of Providence, will give 
stability to our system of government, add to its success, and secure to ourselves and to posterity that liberty which 
is to all of us so dear. 

While I acknowledge with pleasure the sincere and uniform disposition of the House of Representatives to pre- 
serve our neutral relations inviolate, and with them deeply regret any degree of interruption of our good understand- 
ing with the French republic, I beg you, gentlemen, to rest assured, that my endeavors will be earnest and unceasing, 
by all honorable means, to preserve peace, and to restore that harmony and affection which have heretofore so happily 
subsisted between our two nations ; and, with you, I cherish the pleasing hope, that a mutual spirit of justice and 
moderation will crown those endeavors with success. 

I shall cheerfully concur in the beneficial measures which your deliberations shall mature on the various subjects 
demanding your attention. And, while directing your labors to advance the real interests of our country, you receive 
its blessings, with perfect sincerity my individual! wishes will be offered for your present and future felicity. 


GEO. WASHINGTON, 





No. 11. 


FAREWELL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT WASHINGTON 
TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Friends and Fellow-citizens: 

The period for a new election of a citizen to administer the Executive Government of the United States being not 

far distant, and the time actually arrived when your thoughts must be employed in designating the person who is to 

be clothed with that important trust, it appears to me proper, especially as it may conduce to a more distinct expres- 

sion of the public voice, that [ should now apprize you of the resolution I have formed, to decline being considered 
among the number of those out of whom a choice is to be made. , 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to be assured, that this resolution has not been taken without a 
strict regard to all the considerations appertaining to the relation which binds a dutiful citizen to his country; and 
that, in withdrawing the tender of service, which silence, in my situation, night imply, I am influenced by no dimi- 
nution of zeal for your future interest: no deficiency of grateful respect for your past kindness; but am supported 
by a full conviction that the step is compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in. the office to which your suffrages have twice called me, have been 
a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty, and to a deference for what appeared to be your desire. I 
constantly hoped, that it would have been much earlier in my power, consistently with motives which | was not at 
liberty to disregard, to return to that retirement from which I had been reluctantly drawn. The strength of my 
inclination to do this, previous to the last election, had even led to the preparation of an address to declare it to you; 
but mature reflection on the then perplexed and critical posture of our affairs with foreign nations, and the unani- 
mous advice of persons entitled to my confidence, impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns, external as well as internal, no longer renders the pursuit of inclination 
incompatible with the sentiment of duty or propriety; and am persuaded, whatever partiality may be retained for 
my services, that, in the present circumstances of our country, you will not disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first undertook the arduous trust, were explained on the proper occasion. In the 
discharge of this trust, [ will only say, that I have with good intentions contributed towards the organization and 
administration of the Government the best exertions of which a very fallible judgment was capable. Not unconscious, 
in the outset, of the inferiority of my qualifications, experience in my own eyes, perhaps still more in the eyes of 
others, has strengthened the motives to diffidence of myself; and every day the increasing weight of years admon- 
ishes iné more and more that the shade of retirement is as necessary to me as it will be welcome. Satisfied that, if 
any circumstances have given peculiar value to my services, they were temporary, I have the consolation to believe, 
that. while choice and prudence invite me to quit the political scene. patriotism does not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment which is intended to terminate the career of my public life, my feelings do not 
permit me to suspend the deep acknowledgment of that debt of gratitude which I owe to my beloved country, for the 
many honors it has conferred upon me; still more for the steadfast confidence with which it has supported me; and 
for the opportunities I have thence enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable attachment, by services faithful and perse- 
vering, though in usefulness unequal to my zeal. If benefits have resulted to our country from these services, let it 
always be remembered to your praise, and as an instructive example in our annals, that, under circumstances in 
which the passions, agitated in every direction, were liable to mislead; amidst appearances sometimes dubious; vicis- 
situdes of fortune often discouraging; in situations in Which not unfrequently want of success has countenanced the 
spirit of criticism; the constancy of your support was the essential prop of the efforts and a guarantee of the plans 
by which they were effected. Profeundly penetrated witi this idea, i shall carry it with me to my grave, as a strong 
incitement to unceasing vows, that Heaven may continue to you the choicest tokens of its beneficence; that your 
union and brotherly affection may be perpetual; that the free constitution, which is the work of your hands, may be 
sacredly maintained; that its administration, in ever'y department, may be stamped with wisdom and virtue; that, 
in fine, the happiness of the People of these States, under the auspices of liberty, may be made complete, by so care- 
ful a preservation, and so — a use of this blessing, as will acquire to them the glory of recommending it to the 
applause, the affection, and the adoption, of every nation which is yet a stranger to it. 4 

Here, perhaps. I ought to stop: but a solicitude for your welfare, which cannot end but with my life, and the 
apprehension of danger, natural to that solicitude, urge me, on an occasion like the present, to offer to your solemn 
contemplation, and to recommend to your frequent review, some sentiments, which are the result of much reflec- 
tion; of no inconsiderable observation, and which appear to me all important to the yoamg-ing J of your felicity asa 

is 


These will be afforded to you with the more freedom, as you can only see in them the disinterested warnings 


people. 
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of a parting friend, who can possibly have no personal motive to bias his counsel: nor can I forget, as an encourage- 
ment to it, your indulgent reception of my sentiments on a former and not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament of your hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary 
to fortify or confirm the attachment. ' 

The unity of government, which constitutes you one people, is also now dear to you. | It is justly so: for it is a 
main pillar in the edifice of your real independence; the ——— of your tranquillity at home; your peace abroad; of 
your safety: of your prosperity; of that very liberty which you so highly prize. But as it is easy to foresee, that, 
trom different causes and from different quarters, much pains will be taken, many artifices employed, to weaken, in 
your minds, the conviction of this truth; as this is the point in your political fortress against which the batteries of 
internal and external enemies will be most constantly and actively (though often covertly and insidiously) directed, 
it is of infinite moment, that you should properly estimate the immense value of your national union to your collec- 
tive and individual happiness; that you should cherish a cordial, habitual, and immoveable attachment to its accus- 
toming yourselves to think and speak of it as of the palladium of your political safety and prosperity; watching for 
its preservation with jealous anxiety: discountenancing whatever may suggest even a suspicion that it can in any 
event be abandoned; and indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every attempt to alienate any portion of 
our country from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and interest. Citizens by birth or choice, of a common coun- 
try, that country has a right to concentrate your affections. The name of American, which belongs to you in your 
national capacity, must always exalt the just pride of patriotism, more than any appellation derived from local dis- 
criminations. With slight shades of difference, you have the same religion, manners, habits, and political princi- 
ples. You have, in a common cause, fought and triumphed together: the independence and liberty you possess, are 
the work of joint councils, and joint efforts, of common dangers, sufferings, and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they address themselves to your sensibility, are greatly out- 
weighed by those which apply more immediately to your interest: here every portion of our country finds the most 
commanding motives for carefully guarding and preserving the union of the Bote 

The North, in an unrestrained intercourse with the South, protected by the equal laws of a common govern- 
ment, finds, in the productions of the latter, great additional resources of maritime and commercial enterprise, and 
precious materials of manufacturing industry. ‘The South, in the same intercourse, benefiting by the agency of the 
North, sees its agriculture grow, and its commerce expand. ‘Turning, partly into its own channels, the seamen of 
the North, it finds its particular navigation invigorated: and while it contributes, in different ways, to nourish and 
increase the general mass of the national navigation, it looks forward to the protection of a maritime strength, to which 
itself is unequally adopted. The ast, in like intercourse with the West, already finds, and in the progressive 
improvement of interior communication, by land and water, will more and more find, a valuable vent for the com- 
modities which it brings from abroad, cr manufactures at home. ‘The West derives from the East supplies requi- 
site to its growth and comfort; and what is, perhaps, of still greater consequence, it must, of necessity, owe the 
secure enjoyment of indispensable outlets for its own productions, to the weight, influence, and the future maritime 
strength of the Atlantic side of the Union, directed by an indissoluble community of interest as one nation. « Any 
other tenure by which the est can hold this essential advantage, whether derived from its own separate strength, 
or from an aposiate and unnatural connexion with any foreign Power, must be intrinsically precarious. 

While, then, every part of our country thus feels an immediate and particular interest in unton, all the parties 
combined cannot fail to find, in the united mass cf means and efforts, greater strength, greater resource, proportion- 
ably greater security from external danger; a less frequent interruption of their peace by foreign nations; and what 
is of inestimable value, they must derive from union, an exemption from those broils and wars between themselves, 
which so frequently afflict neighboring countries, not tied together by the same government; which their own rival- 
ships alone would be sufficient to preduce, but which opposite foreign alliances, attachments, and intrigues, would 
stimulate and embitter. Hence, likewise, they will avoid the necessity of those overgrown military establishments, 
which, under any form of government, are inauspicious to liberty, and which are to be regarded as particularly hos- 
tile to republican liberty; in this sense it is, that your union ought to be considered as a main prop of your liberty, and 
that the love of the one ought to endear to you the preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to every reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the continu- 
ance of the Union as a primary object of patriotic desire. Is there a doubt, whether a common government can 
embrace so large a sphere? Let experience solve it. To listen to mere speculation, in such a case, were criminal. 
We are authorized to hope, that a proper organization of the whole, with the auxiliary agency of governments for 
the respective subdivisions, will afford a happy issue to the experiment. It is well worth a fair and tull experiment. 
With such powerful and obvious motives to union, affecting all parts of our country, while experience shall not have 
demonstrated its impracticability, there will always be reason to distrust the patriotism of those, who, in any quarter, 
may endeavor to weaken its bands. 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb. our union, it occurs, as a matter of serious concern, that any 
ground should have been furnished for characterizing parties by geographical discriminations: Northern and South- 
ern— Atlantic and Western; whence designing men may endeavor to excite a belief that there is a real difference of 
local interests and views. One of the expedients of party to acquire influence within particular districts, is to mis- 
represent the opinions and aims of other : irae You cannot shield yourselves too much against the jealousies and 
heart burnings which spring from these 1 ‘srepresentations: they tend to render alien to each other those who ought 
to be bound together by fraternal affection ‘he inhabitants of our Western country have lately had a useful lesson 
on this head; they have seen, in the negotiation by the Executive, and in the unanimous ratification by the Senate, 
of the treaty with Spain, and in the universal satisfaction at that event, throughout the United States, a decisive 
proet how unfounded were the suspicions propagated among them, of-a policy in the General Government, and in the 
Atlantic States, unfriendly to their interests in regard to the Mississippi: they have been witnesses to the formation 
of two treaties, that with Great Britain and that with Spain, which secure to them every thing they could desire, in 
respect to our foreign relations, towards confirming their prosperity. Will it not be their wisdom to rely for the pre- 
servation of these advantages on the union by which they were procured? Will they not henceforth be deaf to ll 
advisers, if such there are, who would sever them from their brethren and connect them with aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of your union, a government for the whole is indispensable. No alliance, how- 
ever strict, between the parts, can be an adequate substitute; they must inevitably experience the infractions and 
interruptions which all alliances in all times have experienced. Sensible of this momentous truth, you have im- 
proved upon your first essay, by the adoption of a constitution cf government, better calculated than your former, 
for an intimate union and tor the efficacious management of your common concerns. ‘This government, the offspring 
of our own cheice, uninfluenced and unawed, adopted upon full investigation and mature deliberation, completely 
free in its principles, in the distribution of its powers, uniting security with energy, and containing within itself a pro- 
vision for its own amendment, has a just claim to your confidence and your support. Respect for its authority, compli- 
ance with its laws, acquiesceice in its measures, are duties enjomed by the fundamental maxims of true liberty. The 
basis of our political systems is the right of the People to make and to alter their constitutions of government: but, the 
constitution which at any time exists, till changed by an explicit, an authentic act of the whole people, is sacredly 
obligatory upon all. ‘The very idea of the power and the right of the people to establish government, presupposes 
the duty of every individual to obey the established government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the laws: all combinations and associations, under whatever plausible character, 
with the real design to direct, control, counteract, or awe the regular deliberation and action of the constituted authori- 
ties, are destructive to this fundamental principle, and ef fatal tendency. ‘They serve to organize faction; to give it an 
artificial and extraordinary force: to put in the place of the delegated will of the nation, the wiil of a party, often a small 
but artful and enterprising minority of the community; and, according to the alternate triumphs of different parties, 
to make the public administration the mirror ef the iccnaisal and incongruous projects of faction, rather than the 
organ of consistent and wholes#ne plans, digested by common counsels, and modified by mutual interests. 
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However combinations or associations of the above description may now and then answer popular ends, they are 
likely, in the course of time and things, to become potent engines, by which cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled 
men will be enabled to subvert the power of the people, and to usurp, for themselves, the reins of government; 
destroying, afterwards, the very engines which have lifted them to unjust dominion. a o 

‘Towards the preservation of your government, and the permanency of your present happy state, it is requisite, 
not only that you speedily discountenance irregular oppositions to its acknowledged authority, but also that you 
resist with care the spirit of innovation upon its principles, however specious the pretexts. One method of assault 
may be to effect, in the forms of the constitution, alterations which will impair the energy of the system, and thus 
to undermine what cannot be directly overthrown. In all the changes to which you may be invited, remember that 
time and habit are at least as necessary to fix the true character of governments, as of other human institutions; 
that experience is the surest standard by which to test the real tendency of the existing constitution of a country; 
that facility in changes, upon the credit of mere hypothesis and opinion, exposes to perpetual change, from the end- 
less variety of hypothesis and opinion; and remember, especialiy, that, for the efficient management of your com- 
mon interests, in a country so extensive as ours, a government of as much vigor as is consistent with the perfect 
security of liberty, is indispensable. Liberty itself will find, in such a government, with powers properly distributed 
and adjusted, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, little else than a name, where the government is too feeble to 
withstand the enterprises of faction, to confine each member of the society within the limits prescribed by the laws, 
and to maintain all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you, the danger of parties in the State, with particular reference to the founding of 
them on geographical discriminations. Let me now take a more comprehensive view, and warn you, in the most 
solemn manner, against the baneful effects of the spirit of party, generally. ; 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our nature, having its root in the strongest passions of the human 
mind. It exists under different shapes in all governments, more or less stifled, controlled, or repressed; but in those 
of the popular form, it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharpened by the spirit of revenge, natural to party dissen- 
sion, which, in different ages and countries, has perpetrated the most horrid enormities, 1s itself a frightful despot- 
ism. But this leads, at length, to a more formal and permanent despotism. ‘The disorders and miseries which 
result, gradually incline the minds of men to seek security and repose in the absolute power of an individual, and, 
sooner or later, the chief of some prevailing faction, more able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns this dis- 
position to the purposes of his own elevation on the ruins of public liberty. ' 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind, (which nevertheless ought not to be entirely out of sight) 
the common and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are sufficient to make it the interest and duty of a wise 
people to discourage and restrain it. 

t serves always to distract the public councils and enfeeble the public administration. It agitates the commu- 
aity with ill founded jealousies and false alarms: kindles the animosity of one part against another; foments occa- 
sionally, riot and insurrection. It opens the door to foreign fluence and corruption, which find a facilitated access 
to the government ‘tself, through the channels of party passions. Thus the policy and the will of one country are 
subjected to the policy and will of another. 

There is an opinion, that parties, in free countries, are useful checks upon the administration of the government, 
and serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. This, within certain limits, is probably true; and, in governments of a 
monarchical cast, patriotism may look with indulgence, if not with favor, upon the spirit “7 But in those of 
the popular character, in governments purely elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. From their natural ten- 
dency, it is certain there will always be enough of that spirit for every salutary purpose. And there being constant 
danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by force of public opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to be 
quenched; it demands a uniform vigilance to prevent its bursting into a flame, lest, instead of warming, it should 
consume. 

lt is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking, in a free country, should inspire caution in those entrusted 
with its administration, to confine themselves within their respective constitutional spheres, avoiding, in the exercise 
of the powers of one department, to encroach upon another. The spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate the 
powers of all the departments in one, and thus to create, whatever the form of government, a real despotism. A 
just estimate of that love of power, and proneness to abuse it, which predominates in the human heart, is sufficient to 
satisly us of the truth of this position. The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of political power, by di- 
viding and distributing it into different depositaries, and constituting each the guardian of the public weal, against 
invasions by the others, has been evinced by experiments ancient and modern: some of them in our own country, 
and under our own eyes. ‘To preserve them must be as necessary as to institute them. If, in the opinion of the 
people, the distribution or modification of the constitutional powers, be, in any particular, wrong, let it be corrected 
by an amendment in the way which the constitution designates. But let there be no change by usurpation: for 
though this, in on¢ instance, may be the instrument of good, it is the customary weapon by which free governments 
are destroyed. The precedent must always greatly overbalance, in permanent evil, any partial or transient benefit 
which the use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable sup- 
ports. In vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who should labor to subvert these great pillars of 
1uman happiness—these firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. ‘The mere politician, equally with the pious 
man, ought to respect and to mate them. A volume could not trace all their connexions with private and public 
felicity. Let it simply be asked, where is the security for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious 
obligation desert the oaths, which are the instruments of investigation in courts of justice? And let us with caution 
indulge the supposition, that morality can be maintained without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influ- 
ence of refined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience both, forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 

*Tis substantially true, that virtue or morality is a necessary spring of popular government. The rule indeed 
extends with more or less force to every species of free government. Who, that is a sincere friend to it, can look 
with indifference upon attempts to shake the foundation of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. _ In pro- 
portion as the structure of a government gives force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be 
enlightened. _ 

As a very important source of strength and security, cherish public credit. One method of preserving it is to use 
it as sparingly as possible; avoiding occasions of expense, by cultivating peace, but remembering also that timely dis- 
bursements to prepare for danger, frequentiy prevent much greater disbursements to repel it; avoiding, likewise, the 
accumulation of debt, not only by shunning occasions of expense, but by vigorous exertions, in time of peace, to dis- 
charge the debts which unavoidable wars may have occasioned, not ungenerously throwing upon posterity the bur- 
then which we ourselves ought to bear. The execution of these maxims belongs to your representatives, but it is ne- 
cessary that poe opinion should co-operate. To facilitate to them the performance of their duty, it is essential 
that you should practically bear in mind, that, towards the payment of debts, there must be revenue; that to have 
revenue there must be taxes; that no taxes can be devised which are not more or less inconvenient and unpleasant: 
that the intrinsic embarrassment, inseparable from the selection of the proper objects, (which is always a choice of 
difficulties) ought to be a decisive motive for a candid construction of the conduct of the Government in making it, 
ran req a spirit of acquiescence in the measures for obtaining revenue which the public exigencies may at any time 
dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards all nations; cultivate peace and harmony with all. Religion and morality 
enjoin this conduct; and can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, enlight- 
ened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, to.give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of a 
people always guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. Who can doubt that, fh the course of time and things, 
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the fruits of such a plan would richly repay any temporary advantages which might be lost by a steady adherence to it? 
Can it be, that Providence has not connected the permanent felicity of a nation with its virtue? ‘The experiment, at 
least, is recommended by every sentiment which ennobles human nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible by its 
vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more essential than that permanent inveterate antipathies against par- 
ticular nations, and passionate attachments for others, should be excluded; and that, in place of them, just and ami- 
cable feelings towards all should be cultivated. ‘The nation which indulges towards another an habitual hatred, or 
an habitual fondness, is, in some degree, a slave. It isa slave to its animosity or to its affection, either of which is 
sufficient to lead it astray from its duty and its interest. Antipathy in one nation against another, disposes each 
more readily to offer insult and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to be haughty and intractable, 
when accidental or trifling occasions of dispute occur. Hence frequent collisions; obstinate, envenomed, and bloody 
contests. The nation, prompted by ill-will and resentment, sometimes impels to war the government, contrary to 
the best calculations of policy. ‘The government sometimes participates in the national propensity, and adopts, 
through passion, what reason would reject; at other times, it makes the animosity of the nation subservient to pro- 
jects of hostility, instigated by pride, ambition, and other sinister and pernicious motives. ‘The peace, often, some- 
times, i the liberty of nations has been the victim. : : , 

So, likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation to another produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the fa- 
vorite nation, facilitating the illusion of an imaginary common interest, in cases where no real common interest exists, 
and infusing into one the enmities of the other, betrays the former into a participation in the quarrels and wars of the 
latter, without adequate inducement or justification. It leads also to concessions to the favorite nation of privileges 
denied to others, which is apt doubly to injure the nation making the concessions; by unnecessarily parting with what 
ought to have been retained, and by exciting jealousy, ill-will, anda disposition to retaliate, in the parties from whom 
equal privileges are withheld: and it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded citizens (who devote themselves to 
the favorite nation) facility to betray or sacrifice the interest of their own country, without odium, sometimes even 
with popularity; gilding with the appearances of a virtuous sense of obligation, a commendable deference for public 
opinion, or a laudable zeal for public good, the base or foolish compliances of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, such attachments are particularly alarming to the truly 
enlightened and independent patriot. How many opportunities do they afford to tamper with domestic factions, to 
practice the art of seduction, to mislead public opinion, to influence or awe the public councils! Such an attachment 
of a small or weak, towards a great and powerful nation, dooms the former to be the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence (I conjure you to believe me fellow-citizens) the jealousy of a 
free people ought to be constantly awake; since history and experience prove that foreign influence is one of the most 
baneful foes of republican government. But that jealousy, to be useful, must be impartial; elge it becomes the instru- 
ment of the very influence to be avoided, instead of a defence against it. Excessive partiality for one foreign nation, 
and excessive dislike for another, cause those whom they actuate to see danger only on one side, and serve to veil 
and even second the arts of influence on the other. Real patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the favorite, are 
liable to become suspected and odious; while its tools and dupes usurp the applause and confidence of the people, to 
surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, is, in extending our commercial relations, to have 
with them as little political connexion as possible. So tar as we have already formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith. Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have none, or a very remote relation. Hence she must be en- 
gaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it 
must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordi- 
nary combinations and collisions of her friendships or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites, and ennables us to pursue, a different course. If we remain one people, 
under an efficient government, the period is not far off when we may defy material injury from external annoyance; 
when we may take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at any time resolve upon, to be scrupulously 
respected; when belligerent nations, under the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, wili not lightly hazard 
the giving us provocation; when we may choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice, shal! counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why quit our own, to stand upon foreign ground? Why, 
by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of Euro- 
pean ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? 

Tis our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances with any portion of the foreign world—so far, I mean, 
as we are now at liberty to do it: for let me not be understood as seme 5 of patronising infidelity to existing engage- 
ments. I hold the maxim no less applicable to public than to private affairs, that honesty is always the best policy. 
I repeat it, therefore, let those engagements be observed in their genuine sense. But, in my opinion, it is unneces- 
sary, and would be unwise, to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable establishments, on a respectable defensive posture, we may 
safely trust to temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse with all nations, are recommended by policy, humanity, and interest. But 
even our commercial policy should hold an equal and impartial hand; neither seeking nor granting exclusive favors 
or preferences; consulting the natural course of things; diffusing and diversifying, by gentle means, the streams of 
commerce, but forcing nothing; establishing, with Powers so disposed, in order to give trade a stable course, to 
to define the rights of our merchants, and to enable the Government to support them, conventional rules of inter- 
course, the best that present circumstances and mutual opinion will permit, but temporary, and liable to be, from 
time to time, abandoned or varied, as experience and circumstances shall dictate; constantly keeping in view, that 
*tis folly in one nation to look for disinterested favors from another; that it must pay with a portion of its independ- 
ence for whatever it may accept under that character; that by such acceptance it may place itself in the condition of 
having given equivalents for nominal favors, and yet with being reproached with ingratitude for not giving more. 
‘There can be no greater error than to expect or calculate upon real favors from nation to nation. *Tis all illusion, 
which experience-‘must cure—which a just pride ought to discard. . 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old and affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will 
make the strong and lasting impression I could wish; that they will control the usual current of the passions, or pre- 
vent our nation from running the course which has hitherto marked the destiny of nations: but if I may even flatter 
myself that they may be productive of some partial benefit, some occasional good; that they may now and then recur 
to moderate the fury of party spirit, to warn against the mischiets of foreign intrigues, to guard against the impostures 
= a ero patriotism; this hope will be a fall recompense for the solicitude for your welfare by which they have 

een dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official duties, I have been guided by the principles which have been delineated, 
the public records and other evidences of my conduct must witness to you and tothe world. ‘To myself, the assur- 
ance of my own conscience is, that I have at least believed myself to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, my proclamation of the 22d of April, 1793, is the index to my 
plan. Sanctioned by your approving voice, and by that of your Representatives in both Houses of Congress, the 
spirit of that measure has continually governed me, uninfluenced by any — to deter or divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the aid of the best lights I could obtain, I was well satisfied that our country 
under all the circumstances of the case, had a right to take, and was bound in duty and interest to take, a neutral 
position. Having taken it, I determined, as far as should depend upon me, to maintain it with moderation, perse- 
verance, and firmness. . 

The considerations which respect the right to hold this conduct, it is not, necessary on this occasion to detail. I 
will only observe, that, according to my understanding of the matter, that right, so far from being denied by any of 
the belligerent Powers, has been virtually admitted by all. 
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The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, without any thing more, from the obligation which justice 
and humanity impose on every nation, in cases in which it is free to act, to maintain inviolate the relations of peace 
and amity towards other nations. . ; 

The inducements of interest, for observing that conduct, will best be referred to your own reflections and expe- 
rience. With me a predominant motive has been to endeavor to gain time to our country to settle and mature its 
yet recent institutions; and to progress, without interruption, to that degree of strength and consistency, which is ne- 
cessary to give it, humanly speaking, the command of its own fortunes. ; ; 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my administration, I am unconscious of intentional error, I am nevertheless 
too sensible of my defects, not to think it probable that I may have committed many errors. Whatever they may be, 
{ fervently beseech the Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils to which they may tend. I shall also carry with me 
the hope that my country will never cease to view them with indulgence; and that, after forty-five years of my life 
dedicated to its service, with an upright zeal, the faults of incompetent abilities will be consigned to oblivion, as myself 
must soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and actuated by that fervent love towards it which is so natural 
toa man, who views in it the native soil of himself and his progenitors for several generations; I anticipate, with 
pleasing expectation, that retreat, in which I promise myself to realize, without alloy, the sweet enjoyment of partak- 
ing, in the midst of my fellow-citrzens, the benign influence of good laws under a tree government—the ever favor- 
ite object of my heart; and the happy reward, as I trust, of our mutual cares, labors, and dangers. 


GEO. WASHINGTON. 


Unirep Srares, 17th September, 1796. 


5th Concress. } No. 12. 


NAUGURAL SPEECH OF PRESIDENT JOHN ADAMS, 


DELIVERED AT A SPECIAL SESSION OF THE SENATE, ON SATURDAY, THE 4TH OF MARCH, 1797. 


Whew it was first perceived, in early times, that no middle course for America remained, between unlimited 
submission toa foreign legislature and a total independence of its claims; men of reflection were less apprehensive of 
danger, from the formidable power of fleets and armies they must determine to resist, than from those contests 
and dissensions, which would certainly arise. concerning the forms of government to be instituted, over the whole, 
and over the parts of this extensive country. Relying, however, on the purity of their intentions, the justice of their 
cause, and the integrity and intelligence of the People, under an over-ruling Providence, which had so signally pro- 
tected this country from the first, the representatives of this nation, then consisting of little more than halfits present 
numbers, not only broke to pieces the chains which were forging, and the red of iron that was lifted up, but frankly 
cut asunder the ties which had bound them, and launched into an ocean of uncertainty. 

The zeal and ardor of the People, during the Revolutionary war, supplying the place of government, commanded 
a degree of order, sufficient at least for the temporary preservation of society. ‘The Confederation, which was early 
felt to be necessary, was prepared from the models of the Batavian and Helvetic confederacies, the only examples 
which remain, with any detail and precision, in history, and certainly the only ones which the people at large had 
ever considered. But. reflecting on the striking difference, in so many particulars, between this country and those 
where a courier may go from the seat of government to the frontier in a single day, it was then certainly foreseen 
by some, who assisted in Congress at the formation of it, that it could not be durable. 

Negligence of its regulations, inattention to its recommendations, if not disobedience to its authority, not only in 
individuals but in States, soon appeared, with their melancholy consequences—universal languors jealousies; rivalries 
of States; decline of navigation and commerce; discouragement of necessary manufactures; universal fall in the 
value of lands and their produce; contempt of public and private faith: loss ef consideration and credit of foreign 
nations: and, at length, in discontents, animosities, combinations, partial conventions, and insurrection; threatening 
some great national! calamity. 

In this dangerous crisis the people of America were not abandoned by their usual good sense, presence of mind, 
resolution, or integrity. Measures were pursued to concert a plan to form a more perfect union, establish justice, 
ensure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty. The public disquisitions, discussions, and deliberations, issued in the present happy constitution of go- 
vernment, 

Employed in the service of my country abroad, during the whole course of these transactions, I first saw the 
constitution of the United States in a foreign country. Irritated by no literary altercation, animated by no public 
debate, heated by no party animosity, | read_it with great satisfaction, as a result of good heads, prompted by good 
hearts: as an experiment, better adapted to the genius, character, situation, and relations of this nation and country, 
than any which had ever been proposed or suggested. In its general principles and great outlines, it was conforma- 
ble to sucha system of government as f had ever most esteemed, and in some States, my own native State in particu- 
lar. had contributed to establish. Claiming a right of suffrage in common with my fellow-citizens, in the adoption 
or rejection of a constitution, which was to rule me and my posterity, as well a3 them and theirs, I did not hesitate to 
express my approbation of it, on ail occasions, in public and in private. It was not then, nor has been since, any ob- 
jection to it, im my mind, that the Executive and Senate were not mere permanent. Nor have I ever entertained 
1 thought of promoting any alteration in it, but such as the people themselves, in the course ef their experience, should 
see and feel to be necessary or expedient, and by their representatives in Congress and the State Legislaturcs, ac- 
cording to the constitution itself, adopt and ordain. 

Returning to the bosem of my country, after a painful separation from it. for ten years, I had the honor to be 
elected toa station under the new order of things, end | have repeatedly laid myself under the most serious obliga- 
tions to support the constitution. ‘The operation of it has equalled the most sanguine expectations of its friend 
and, from an habitual attention to it, satisfaction in its administration, and delight in its effects, upon the peace, order, 
prosperity, and happiness, of the nation, I have acquired an habitual attachment to it, and veneration for it. 

What other form of government, indeed, can so well deserve our esteem and love? 

‘There may be little solidity in an ancient idea, that congregations of men into cities and nations, are the most 
pleasing objects in the sight of superier intelligencies: but this is very certain, that, toa benevolent human mind, there 
can be no spectacle presented by any nation, more pleasing, more noble, majestic, or august, than an assembly like 
that which has so often been seen in this and the other chamber of Congress; of a government, in which the Executive 
authority, as well as that of all the branches of the Legislature, are exercised by citizens, selected at regular periods by 
their neighbors, to make and execute laws fer the general good. Can any thing essential, any thing more than mere 
ornament and decoration, be added to this by robes or diamonds? Can authority be more amiable or respectable, 
when it descends from accidents or institutions established in remote antiquity. than when it springs fresh from the 
hearts and judgments of an honest and enlightened people? For, it is the People only that are represented: it is their 
power and majesty that is reflected, and only for their good, in every legitimate government, under whatever form it 
may appear. The existence of such a government as ours, for any length of time. is a full proof of a general dissemi- 
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nation of knowledge and virtue throughout the whole body of the people. And what object or consideration more 
pleasing than this can be presented to the human mind? If national pride is ever justifiable or excusable, it is when 
it springs, not from power or riches, grandeur or glory, but from conviction of national innocence, information, and 


benevolence. 
In the midst of these pleasing ideas, we should be unfaithful to ourselves if we should ever lose sight of the 
danger to our liberties, if any thing partial or extraneous should infect the purity of our free, fair, virtuous, and in- 
dependent elections. If an election is to be determined by a majority of a single vote, and that can be procured 
by a party, through artifice or corruption, the government may be the choice of a party, for its own ends—not of the 
nation, for the national good. If that solitary suffrage can be obtained by foreign nations, by flattery or menaces; by 
fraud or violence; by terror, intrigue; or venality; the government may not be the choice of the American People, 
but of foreign nations. It may be foreign nations who govern us, and not we, the people, who govern ourselves. 
And candid men will acknowledge, that, in such cases, choice would have little advantage to boast of, over lot or 


chance. 

Such is the amiable and interesting system of government (and such are some of the abuses to which it may be 
exposed) which the People of America have exhibited to the admiration and anxiety of the wise and virtuous of all 
nations, for eight years; under the administration of a citizen, who, by a long course of great actions, regulated by 
prudence, justice, temperance, and fortitude—conducting a people, inspired with the same virtues, and animated 
with the same ardent patriotism and love of liberty, to independence and peace, to increasing wealth and unex- 
ampled prosperity—has merited the gratitude of his fellow-citizens, commanded the highest praises of foreign nations, 
Pm secured immortal glory with posterity. <n ; ; 

In that retirement which is his voluntary choice, may he long live to enjoy the delicious recollection of. his ser- 
vices, the gratitude of mankind; the happy fruits of them to himself and the world, which are daily increasing; and 
that splendid prospect of the future fortunes of his country, which is opening from year to year. His name may 
be still a rampart, and the knowledge that he lives a bulwark, against all open or secret enemies of his country’s 


ace. 
“ This example has been recommended to the imitation of his successors, by both Houses of Congress, and by the 
voice of the Legislatures and the People, throughout the nation. 

On this subject it might become me better to be silent, or to speak with diffidence; but, as something may be 
expected, the occasion, 1 hope, will be admitted as an apology, if I venture to say, that, if a preference, upon 
principle, of a free republican government, formed upon long and serious reflection, after a diligent and impartial 
inquiry after truth; if.an attachment to the constitution of the United States, and a conscientious determination to 
support it, until it shall be altered by the judgments and wishes of the People, expressed in the mode prescribed in 
it; if a respectful attention to the constitutions of the individual States, and a constant caution and delicacy towards 
the State Governments; if an equal and impartial regard to the rights, interests, honor, and happiness, of all the 
States in the Union, without preference or regard to a northern or southern, an eastern or western position, their 
various political opinions on unessential points, or their personal attachments: if a love of virtuous men of all parties 
and denominations; if a love of science and letters, and a wish to patronise every rational effort to encourage schools 
colleges, universities, academies, and every institution for propagating knowledge, virtue, and religion, among all 
classes of the people—not only for their benign influence on the happiness of life, in all its stages and classes, and of 
society in all its forms, but as the only means of preserving our constitution from its natural enemies, the spirit of 
sophistry, the spirit of party, the spirit of intrigue, profligacy, and corruption, and the pestilence of foreign influence, 
which is the angel of destruction to elective governments; if a love of equal laws, of justice and humanity, in the 
interior administration; if an inclination to improve agriculture, commerce, and manufactures for necessity, conve- 
nience, and defence; if a spirit of equity and humanity towards the aboriginal nations of America, and a disposi- 
tion to meliorate their condition, by inclining them to be more friendly to us, and our citizens to be more friendly 
to them; if an inflexible determination: to maintain peace and inviolable faith, with all nations, and that system of 
neutrality and impartiality among the belligerent Powers of Europe, which has been adopted by this Government, 
and so solemnly sanctioned by both Houses of Congress, and applauded by the Legislatures of the States and the 
public opinion, until it shall be otherwise ordained by Congress; if a personal esteem for the French nation, formed 
in a residence of seven years, chiefly among them, and a sincere desire to preserve the friendship which has been so 
much for the honor and interest of both nations; if, while the conscious honor and integrity of the people of America, 
and the internal sentiment of their own power and energies must be preserved—an earnest endeavor to investigate 
every just cause, and remove every colorable pretence of complaint; if an intention to pursue, by amicable nego- 
tiation, a reparation for the injuries that have been committed on the commerce of our fellow citizens, by whatever 
nation, and, if success cannot be obtained, to lay the facts before the Legislature, that they may consider what further 
measures the honor and interest of the Government and its constituents demand; if a resolution to do justice, as far 
as may depend upon me, at all times, and to all nations, and maintain peace, friendship, and benevolence, with all 
the world; if an unshaken confidence in the honor, spirit, and resources of the American People, on which I have 
so often hazarded my all, and never been deceived; if elevated ideas of the high destinies of this country, and of 
my own duties towards it, founded on a knowledge of the moral — and intellectual improvements of the 

eople, deeply engraven on my mind in early life, and not obscured but exalted by experience and age; and, with 
iumble reverence, I feel it to be my duty to add, if a veneration for the religion of a people, who profess and call thein- 
selves Christians, and a fixed resolution to consider a decent respect for Christianity among the best recommenda- 
tions for the public services—can enable me, in any degree, to comply with your wishes, it shall be my strenuous 
endeavor, that this sagacious injunction of the two Houses shall not be without effect. 

With this great example before me; with the sense and spirit, the faith and honor, the duty and interest of the 
same American People pledged to support the constitution of the United States, I entertain no doubt of its con- 
tinuance in all its energy; and my mind is prepared, without hesitation, to lay myself under the most solemn obliga- 
tions to support it to the utmost of my power. 

And may that Being, who is supreme over all, the patron of order, the fountain of justice, and the protector, in 
all ages of the world, of virtuous liberty, continue his blessing upon this nation and its Government, and give it al] 


possible success and duration, consistent with the ends of his Providence. 
JOHN ADAMS. 
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5th Coneress. J No. 13. {ist Session. 


SPEECH OF PRESIDENT JOHN ADAMS, 
DELIVERED ON TUESDAY, MAY 16, 1797. 


Gentlemen of the Senate, 
and Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 


The personal inconveniences to the members of the Senate and of the House of Representatives, in leaving their 
families and private affairs, at this season of the year, are so obvious, that I the more regret the extraordinary occa- 
sion which has rendered the convention of Congress indispensable. 

It would have afforded me the highest satisfaction to have been able to congratulate you on a restoration,of peace 
to the nations of Europe, whose animosities have endangered our tranquillity: but we have still abundant @iluse of 
gratitude to the Supreme Dispenser of national blessings, for general health and promising seasons; for domestic 
and social happiness; for the rapid progress and ample acquisitions of industry, through extensive territories; for 
civil, political, and religious liberty. While other States are desolated with foreign war, or convulsed with intestine 
divisions, the United States present the pleasing prospect of a nation governed by mild and equal laws, generally 
satisfied with the possession of their rights; neither envying the advantages, nor fearing the power of other nations; 
solicitous only for the maintenance of order and justice, and the preservation of liberty ; increasing daily in their 
attachment to a system of government, in proportion to their experience of its utility; yielding a ready and general 
obedience to laws flowing from the reason, and resting on the only solid foundation, the affections of the People. 

It is with extreme regret that I shall be obliged to turn your thoughts to other circumstances, which admonish us 
that some of these felicities may not be lasting. But, if the tide of our prosperity is full, and a reflux commencing, 
a vigilant circumspection becomes us, that we may meet our reverses with fortitude, and extricate ourselves from 
their consequences, with all the skill we possess, and all the efforts in our power. 

In giving to Congress information of the state of the Union, and recommending to their consideration such mea- 
sures as appear to me to be expedient or necessary, according to my constitutional duty, the causes and the objects 
of the present extraordinary session will be explained. 

After the President of the United States received information that the French Government had expressed serious 
discontents at some proceedings of the Government of these States, said to affect the interests of France, he thought 
it expedient to send to that country a new minister, fully instructed to enter on such amicable discussions, and to 
give such candid explanations, as might happily remove the discontents and suspicions of the French Govern- 
ment, and vindicate the conduct of the United States. For this purpose he me ee from among his fellow citizens, 
a character, whose cgi talents, experience, and services, had placed him in the rank of the most esteemed and 
respected in the nation. ‘The direct object of his mission was expressed in his letter of credence to the French Re- 

ublic; being ‘‘ to maintain that good understanding which, from the commencement of the alliance, had subsisted 
vetween the two nations; and to efface unfavorable impressions, banish suspicions, and restore that cordiality, which 
was at once the evidence and pledge of a friendly union :” and his instructions were to the same effect, “ faithfully 
to represent the disposition of the Government and People of the United States, (their disposition being one) to 
remove jealousies and obviate complaints, by showing that they were groundless ; to restore that mutual confidence 
which had been so unfortunately and injuriously impaired ; and to explain the relative interests of both countries, 
and the real sentiments of his own.” 

A minister thus specially commissioned, it was expected would have proved the instrument of restoring mutual 
confidence between the two republics. ‘The first step of the French Government corresponded with that expec- 
tation. 

A few days before his arrival at Paris, the French minister of foreign relations informed the American minister 
then resident at Paris, of the formalities to be observed by himself in taking leave, and by his successor, preparatory 
to his reception. These formalities they observed ; and on the ninth of December, presented, officially, to the minis- 
ter of foreign relations, the one a copy of his letters of recall, the other a copy of his letters of credence: these 
were laid before the Executive Directory. ‘Two days afterwards, the minister of foreign relations informed the 
recalled American minister that the Executive Directory had determined not to receive another minister plenipo- 
tentiary from the United States, until after the redress of grievances demanded of the American Government, and 
which the French republic had a right to expect from it. The American minister immediately endeavored to 
ascertain, whether, by refusing to receive him, it was intended that he should retire from the territories of the 
French republic; and verbal answers were given that such was the intention of the Directory. For his own justi- 
fication, he desired a written answer, but obtained none until towards the last of January; when receiving notice, 
in writing, to quit the territories of the republic, he proceeded to Amsterdam, where he proposed to wait for in- 
structions from this Government. During his residence at Paris, cards of hospitality were refused him, and he was 
threatened with being subjected to the jurisdiction of the minister of police; but, with becoming firmness, he in- 
sisted on the protection of the law of nations, due to him as the known minister of a foreign Power. You will derive 
further information from his despatches, which will be laid before you. 

As it is often necessary that nations should treat for the mutual advantage of their affairs, and especially to 
accommodate and terminate differences, and as they can treat only by Ministers, the right of embassy is well 
known and established by the law and usage of nations. The refusal on the part of France to receive our minister, 
is then the denial of a right; but the refusal to receive him until we have acceded to their demands, without dis- 
cussion and without investigation, is to treat us neither as allies, nor as friends, nor as a sovereign State. 

With this conduct of the French Government, it will be proper to take into view the public audience given to 
the late minister of the United States, on his taking leave of the Executive Directory. ‘The speech of the President 
discloses sentiments more alarming than the refusal of a minister, because more dangerous to our independence and 
union ; and at the same time studiously marked with indignities towards the Government of the United States. It 
evinces a disposition to separate the people of the United States from the Government ; to persuade them that they 
have different affections, principles, and interests, from those of their fellow citizens, whom they themselves have 
chosen to manage their common _ concerns; and thus to produce divisions fatal to our peace. Such attempts ought 
to be repelled with a decision which shall convince France, and the world, that we are not a degraded people, hu- 
wilted onder a colonial spirit of fear and sense of inferiority; fitted to be the miserable instruments of foreign 
influence ; and regardless of national honor, character, and interest. 

I should have been happy to have thrown a veil over these transactions, if it had been possible to conceal them; 
but they have passed on the great theatre of the world, in the face of all Europe and America, and with such cir- 
cumstances of publicity and solemnity that they cannot be disguised, and will not soon be forgotten: they have in- 
flicted a wound in the American breast; it is my sincere desire, however, that it may be healed. I't is my desire, and 
in this I presume I concur with you and our constituents, to preserve peace and friendship with all nations; and 
believing that neither the honor nor the interest of the United States absolutely forbid the repetition of advances for 
securing these desirable objects with France, I shall institute a fresh attempt at negotiation, and shall not fail to 
promote and accelerate an accommodation, on terms compatible with the rights, duties, interests, and honor of the 
nation. If we have committed errors, and these can be demonstrated, we shall be willing to correct them. If we 
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have done injuries, we shall be willing, on conviction, to redress them: and equal measures of justice we have a 
right to expect from France and every other nation. : 

The diplomatic intercourse between the United States and France being at present suspended, the Government 
has no means of obtaining official information from that country; nevertheless there is reason to believe, that the 
Executive Directory passed a decree, on the second of March last, contravening, in part, the treaty of amity and 
commerce of one thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight, injurious to our lawful commerce, and endangering the 
lives of our citizens. A copy of this decree will be laid before you. 

While we are endeavoring to adjust all our differences with France by amicable negotiation, the progress of the 
war in Europe, the depredations on our commerce, the personal injuries to our citizens, and the general complexion 
of affairs, render it my indispensable duty to recommend to your consideration effectual measures of defence. 

The commerce of the United States has become an interesting object of attention, whether we consider it in 
relation to the wealth and finances, or the strength and resources of the nation. With a sea-coast of near two 
thousand miles in extent, opening a wide field for fisheries, navigation, and commerce, a great portion of our citizens 
naturally apply their industry and enterprise to these objects. Any serious and permanent injury to commerce 
would not fail to produce the most embarrassing disorders: to prevent it from being undermined and destroyed, 
it is essential that it receive an adequate protection. 

The naval establishment must occur to every man who considers the injuries committed on our commerce, the 
insults offered to our citizens, and the description of the vessels by which these abuses have been practised. As the 
suffers of our mercantile and seafaring citizens cannot be ascribed to the omission of duties demandable, consi- 
dering the neutral situation of our country, they are to be attributed to the hope of impunity arising from a supposed 
inability on our part to afford protection. To resist the consequences of such impressions on the minds of foreign 
nations, and to guard against the degradation and servility which they must finally stamp on the American character, 
is an important duty of Government. | 

A naval power, next to the militia, is the natural defence of the United States.._ The experience of the last war 
would be sufficient to show, that a moderate naval force, such as would be easily within the present abilities of the 
Union, would have been sufficient to have baffled many formidable transportations of troops from one State to ano- 
ther, which were then practised. Our sea-coasts, from their great extent, are more easily annoyed and more easily 
defended by a naval force than any other. With all the materials, our country abounds; in skill, our naval archi- 
tects and navigators are equal to any; and commanders and seamen will not be wanting, 

But although the establishment of a permanent system of naval defence appears to be requisite, I am sensible it 
cannot be formed so speedily and extensively as the present crisis demands. Hitherto I have thought proper to 
pe the sailing of armed vessels, except on voyages to the East Indies, where general usage, and the danger 

rom pirates, appeared to render the permission proper; yet the restriction has originated solely from a wish to prevent 
collisions with the Powers at war, contravening the act of Congress of June, one thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
four, and not from any doubt entertained by me of the policy and propriety of permitting our vessels to employ 
means of defence, while engaged in a lawful foreign commerce. It remains for Congress to prescribe such regula- 
tions as will enable our seafaring citizens to defend themselves against violations cf the law of nations, and at 
the same time restrain them from committing acts of hostility against the Powers at war. In addition to this volun- 
tary provision for defence, by individual citizens, it appears to me necessary to equip the frigates, and provide other 
vessels of inferior ferce, to take under convoy such merchant vessels as shall remain unarmed. 

The greater part of the cruisers, whose depredations have been most injurious, have been built, and some of them 
partially equipped, in the United States. Although an effectual remedy may be attended with difficulty, yet I have 
thought it my duty to present the subject generally to your consideration. Ifa mode can be devised by the wisdom 
of Congress, to prevent the resources of the United States from being converted into the means of annoying our 
trade, a great evil will be prevented. With the same view, I think it proper to mention, that some of our citizens 
resident abroad, have fitted out privateers, and others have voluntarily taken the command, or entered on board of 
them, and committed spoliations on the commerce of the United States. Such unnatural and iniquitous practices 
can be restrained only by severe punishments. 

But besides a protection of our commerce on the seas, I think it highly necessary to protect it at home, where it 
is collected in our most important ports. The distance of the United States from Europe, and the well known 
promptitude, ardor, and courage of the people in defence of their country, happily ‘‘minish the probability of inva- 
sion; nevertheless, to guard against sudden and predatory incursions, the situation of some 7 our principal sea- 
ports demands your consideration: and as our country is vulnerable in other interests besides those of its commerce, 
you will seriously deliberate whether the means of general defence ought not to be increased, by an addition to the 
regular artillery and cavalry, and by arrangements for forming a provisional army. 

With the same view, and as a measure which, even in time of universal peace, ought not to be neglected, I 
recommend to your consideration a revision of the laws for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, to render 
that natural and safe defence of the country efficacious. 

Although it is very true that we ought not to involve ourselves in the political system of Europe, but to kee 
ourselves always distinct and separate from it, if we can; yet, to effect this separation, early, punctual, and continual, 
information of the current chain of events, and ef the political projects in contemplation, is no less necessary than 
if we were directly concerned in them: it is necessary, in order to the discovery of the efforts made to draw ys into 
the vortex, in season to make preparation against them. However we may consider ourselves, the maritime and 
commercial Powers of the world will consider the United States of America as forming a weight in that balance of 
power in Europe, which never can be forgotten or neglected. It would not only be against our interest, but it would 
be doing wrong to one half of Europe at least, if we should voluntarily throw ourselves into either scale. It isa 
natural policy for a nation that studies to be neutrai, to consult with other nations, engaged in the same studies and 
pursuits at the same time; that measures mighti be pursued with this view, our treaties with Prussia and Sweden, 
one of which is expired, and the other near expiring, might be renewed. 


Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 


It is particularly your province to consider the state cf the public finances, and to adopt such measures respect- 
ing them, as exigencies shall be found to require. The preservation of public credit, the regular extinguishment of 
the public debt, and a eho of funds to defray any extraordinary expenses, will, of course, call for your serious 
attention. Although the imposition of new burthens cannot be, in itself, agreeable, yet there is no ground to doubt 
that the American People will expect from you such measures as their actual engagements, their present security, 
and future interests, demand. 


Gentlemen of the Senate, and. Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 


_ The  grsicr situation of our country imposes an obligation on all the departments of Government, to adopt an ex- 
plicit and decided conduct. In my situation, an exposition of the principles by which my administration will be go- 
verned, ought not to be omitted. 

It is impossible to conceal from ourselves, or the world, what has been before observed, that endeavors have 
been employed to foster and establish a division between the Government and People of the United States. To 
investigate the causes which have encouraged the attempt, is not necessary; but to repel, by decided and united 
councils, insinuations so derogatory to the honor, and aggressions so dangerous to the constitution, union, and even 


independence of the nation, is an indispensable duty. 

t must not be permitted to be doubted, whether the People of the United States will support the Government 
established by their voluntary consent, and appointed by their free choice; or whether, by surrendering themselves 
to the direction of foreign and domestic factions, in opposition to their own Government, they will forfeit the honor- 
able ev have hitherto maintained. 
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For myself, having never been indifferent to what concerned the interests of my country; devoted the best part 
of my life to obtain and support its independence; and constantly witnessed the patriotism, fidelity, and persever- 
ance of my fellow os on most trying occasions, it is not for me to hesitate, or abandon a cause in which 

eart has been so long engaged. ‘ : ; : 
"- we that the conduct of the Government has been just and impartial to foreign nations; that those internal 
regulations which have been established by law for the preservation of peace, are, in their nature, proper, and that 
they have been fairly executed; nothing will ever be done by me to impair the national engagements; to innovate 
upon principles which have been so deliberately and uprightly established ; or to surrender, in any manner, the 
rights of the Government. ‘To enable me to maintain this declaration, I rely with entire confidence, under God, 
on the firm and enlightened support of the National Legislature, and upon the virtue and patriotism of my fellow 


citizens. JOHN ADAMS. 


On Wednesday, May 24, 1797, the Senate waited on the Presipent or THE Unirep Srares, and the Vice 
PresipEnt, in their name, delivered to him the following 


ADDRESS: 


Sir: 
The Senate of the United States request you to accept their acknowledgments for the comprehensive and 
interesting detail you have given, in your’speech to both Houses of Congress, on the existing state of the Unien. 

While we regret the necessity of the present meeting of the Legislature, we wish to express our entire approba- 
tion of your conduct in convening it on this momentous occasion. 

The superintendence of our national faith, honor, and dignity, beingina great measure constitutionally deposited 
with the Executive, we observe, with singular satisfaction, the vigilance, firmness, and promptitude, exhibited by 
you, in this critical state of our public affairs, and from thence derive an evidence and pledge of the rectitude and 
mtegrity of your administration. And we are sensible it is an object of primary importance, that each branch of the 
government should adopt a language and system of conduct, which shall be cool, just, and dispassionate; but firm, 
explicit, and decided. — é . yay: : ; 

We are equally desirous, with you, to preserve peace and friendship with all nations, and are happy to be informed, 
that neither the honor or interests of the United States forbid advances for securing those desirable objects, by ami- 
cable negotiation with the French republic. ‘This method of adjusting national differences is not only the most mild 
but the most rational and humane, and, with governments disposed to be just, can seldom fail of success, when fairly, 
candidly, and our used. If we have committed errors, and can be made sensible of them, we agree with you 
in opinion that we ought to correct them, and compensate the injuries which may have been consequent thereon; 

and we trust the French republic will be actuated by the same just and benevolent principles of national policy. 

We do, therefore, most sincerely approve of your determination to promote and accelerate an accommodation of 
our existing differences with that republic, by negotiation, on terms reese a with the rights, duties,.interests, 
and honor, of our nation. And you may rest assured of our most cordial co-operation, so far as it may become 
necessary, in this pursuit. 

Peace and harmony with all nations is our sincere wish; but, such being the lot of humanity, that nations will 
not always reciprocate peaceable dispositions, it is our firm belief, that effectual measures of defence will tend to 
inspire that national self-respect and confidence at home, which is the unfailing source of respectability abroad, to 
check aggression, and prevent war. 

While we are endeavoring to adjust our differences with the French republic, by amicable negotiation, the pro- 
gress of the war in Europe, the depredations on our commerce, the personal injuries to our citizens, and the general 
complexion of affairs, prove to us your vigilant care, in recommending to our attention effectual measures of defence. 

Those which you recommend, whether they relate to external defence, by permiting our citizens to arm for the 
surpose of repelling aggressions on their commercial rights, and by providing sea convoys; or to internal defence, 

y increasing the establishments of artillery and cavalry, by forming a provisional army, by revising the militia laws, 
and fortifying, more completely, our ports and harbors; will meet our consideration, under the influence of the same 
just regard for the security, interest, and honor, of our country, which dictated your recommendation. 

Practices so unnatural and iniqnitous, as those you state, of our own citizens converting their property and per- 
sonal exertions into the means of annoying our trade, and injuring their fellow-citizens, deserve legal severity com- 
mensurate with their turpitude. 

Although the Senate believe that the prosperity and happiness of our country does not depend on general and 
extensive political connexions with European nations, er we can never lose sight of the propriety as well as neces- 
sity of enabling the Executive, by sufficient and liberal supplies, to maintain, and even extend, our foreign inter- 
course, as exigencies may require, reposing full confidence in the Executive, in whom the Constitution has placed the 
powers of negotiation. ; ‘ ; ; 

We learn, with sincere concern, that attempts are in operation to alienate the affections of our fellow-citizens 
from their Government. Attempts so wicked, wherever they exist, cannot fail to excite our utmost abhorrence. 
A government chosen by the People for their own safety and happiness, and calculated to secure both, cannot 
lose their affections, so long as its administration pursues the principles upon which it waserected. And your reso- 
lution to observe a conduct just and impartial to all nations; a sacred regard to our national engagements; and not 
to impair the rights of our Government; contains principles which canaot fail to secure to your administration the 
support of the National Legislature, to render abortive every attempt to excite dangerous jealousies among us, and 
to convince the world that our Government, and your administration of it, cannot be separated from the affectionate 
support of every good citizen. And the Senate cannot suffer the present occasion to pass, without thus publicly 
and solemnly expressing their attatchment to the constitution and Government of their country; and as they hold 
themselves responsible to their constituents, their consciences, and their God, it is their determination, by all their 
exertions, to repel every attempt to alienate the affections of the People from the Government, so highly injurious to 
the honor, safety, and mdependence, of the United States. 

We are happy, since our sentiments on the subject are in perfect unison with yours, in this public manner to 
declare, that we believe the conduct of the Government has been just and impartial to foreign nations, and that those 
internal regulations which have been established for the preservation of peace, are in their nature proper, and have 
been fairly executed. 

And we are equally happy in possessing an entire confidence in your abilities and exertions in your station to 
maintain untarnished the honor, preserve the peace, and support the independence of our country; to acquire and 
establish which, in connexion with your fellow-citizens, has been the virtuous effort of a princi 1 pot of your life. 

To aid you in these arduous and honorable exertions, as it is our duty, so it shall be our faithful endeavor. And 
we flatter ourselves, sir, that the proceedings of the present session of Congress will manifest to the world, that. 
although the United States love peace, they will be independent. That they are sincere in their declarations to be 
just to the French, and all other nations, and expect the same in return. 

If a sense of justice, a love of moderation and peace, shall influence their councils, which we sincerely hope. we 
shall have just grounds to expect peace and amity between the United States and all nations will be preserved. 

But if we are so unfortunate as to experience injuries from any foreign Power, and the ordinary methods by 
which differences are amicably adjusted between nations shall be rejected, the determination ‘‘not to surrender in 
any manner the rights of the Government” being so inseparably connected with the dignity, interest, and indepen- 
dence of our country, shall by us be steadily and inviolably supported. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, 


Vice President of the United States and President of the Senate. 
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To which the Presipent oF THE Unrrep Srares made the following reply: 


Mr. Vice President, and Gentlemen of the Senate: 

It would be an affectation in me to dissemble the pleasure I feel on receiving this kind address. 

My long experience of the wisdom, fortitude, and patriotism, of the Senate of the United States, enhances in my 
estimation the value of those obliging expressions of your approbation of my conduct, which are a generous reward 
for the past, and an affecting encouragement to constancy and preseverance in future. 

Our sentiments appear to be so entirely in unison, that I cannot but believe them to be the rational result of the 
understandings and the natural feelings of the hearts of Americans in general, on contemplating the present state of 
the nation. 

While such principles and affections prevail, they will form an indissoluble bond of union, and a sure pledge 
that our country has no essential injury to apprehend from any portentous appearances abroad. Ina humble reli- 
ance on Divine Seriieace, we may rest assured, that, while we reiterate with sincerity our endeavors to accommo- 
date all our differences with France, the independence of our country cannot be diminished, its dignity degraded, or 
its glory tarnished, by any nation or combination of nations, whether friends or enemies. 

JOHN ADAMS. 


On Saturday, June 3, 1797, the SPEAKER, attended by the Housr or Representatives, waited on the Presi- 
DENT OF THE Unirep Srares, and delivered to him the following 


ADDRESS: 


The interesting details of those events which have rendered the convention of Congress at this time indis- 
pensable, (communicated in your speech to both Houses) have excited in us the strongest emotions. Whilst we 
regret the occasion, we cannot omit to testify our approbation of the measure, and pledge ourselves that no consider- 
ations of private inconvenience shall prevent, on our part, a faithful discharge of the duties to which we are called. 

We have constantly hoped that the nations of Europe, whilst desolated by foreign wars, or convulsed by intestine 
divisions, would have left the United States to enjoy that peace and tranquillity, to which the impartial conduct of 
our Government has entitled us; and it is now with extreme regret, we find the measures of the French Republic 
tending to endanger a situation so desirable and interesting to our country. 

Upon this occasion we feel it our duty to express, in the most explicit manner, the sensations which the present 
crisis has excited; and to assure you of our zealous co-operation in dans measures which may appear necessary for 
our security or peace. 

Although it 1s the earnest wish of our hearts that peace may be maintained with the French republic, and with all 
the world, yet we never will surrender those rights “ick belong to us as a nation. And whilst we view, with satis- 
faction, the wisdom, dignity, and moderation, which have marked the measures of the supreme Executive of our 
country, in its attempt to remove, by candid explanations, the complaints and jealousies of France, we feel the full 
force of that indignity which has been offered our country in the rejection of its minister. No attempts to wound 
our rights as a sovereign State will escape the notice of our constituents: they will be felt with indignation, and 
repelled with that decision which shall convince the world that we are not a degraded people; that we can never 
submit to the demands of a foreign Power without examination and without discussion. 

Knowing as we do the confidence reposed by the People of the United States in their Government, we cannot 
hesitate in expressing our indignation at any sentiments tending to derogate from that confidence. Such sentiments, 
wherever entertained, serve to evince an imperfect knowledge of the opinions of our constituents. An attempt to 
separate the People of the United States from their Government, is an attempt to separate them from themselves ; 
and although foreigners, who know not the genius of our country, may have conceived the project, and foreign emis- 
pases ag attempt the execution, yet the united efforts of our fellow-citizens will convince the world of its imprac- 
ticability. 

Sensibly as we feel the wound which has been inflicted by the transactions disclosed in your communications, 
yet we think with you, that neither the honor nor the interest of the United States forbid the repetition of advances 
for preserving peace. We therefore receive, with the utmost satisfaction, your information that a fresh attempt at 
negotiation will be instituted, and we cherish the hope, that a mutual spirit of conciliation, and a disposition on the 
part of France to compensate for any injuries which may have been committed upon our neutral rights; and on the 
part of the United States to place France on grounds similar to those of other countries, in their relation and connexion 
with us, (if any inequalities shall be found to exist) will produce an accommodation compatible with the engage- 
ments, rights, duties, and honor, of the United States. Fully, however, impressed with the uncertainty of the result, 
we shall prepare to meet, with fortitude, any unfavorable events which may‘occur, and to extricate ourselves from 
their consequences, with all the skill we possess, and all the efforts in our power. Believing, with you, that the 
conduct of the Government has been just and impartial to foreign nations; that the laws for the preservation of 
peace have been proper, and that they have been fairly executed, the Representatives of the People do not hesitate 
to oo that they will give their most cordial support to the execution of principles so deliberately and uprightly 
established. 

The many interesting subjects which you have recommended to our consideration, and which are so strongly en- 
forced by this momentous occasion, will receive.every attention which their importance demands ; and we trust, that, 
by the decided and explicit conduct which will govern our deliberations, every insinuation will be repeiled which is 
ask on to the honor and independence of our country. ; ‘ ; 

ermit us, in offering this res sa to express our satisfaction at your promotion to the first office in the Govern- 
ment, and our entire confidence that the pre-eminent talents and patriotism which have placed you in this distin- 
guished situation, will enable you to discharge its various duties with satisfaction to yourself and advantage to our 


common country. 


Sir: 


To which the PresipEntr or rue Unirep Srares made the following reply: 


Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 

I receive, with great satisfaction, your candid approbation of the convention of Congress; and I thank you for 
your assurances that the interesting subjects recommended to your consideration, shall receive the attention which 
their importance demands; and that your co-operation may be expected in those measures which may appear neces- 
sary for our security or “- 5 ap Pree: 

The declarations of the Representatives of this nation, of their satisfaction at my promotion to the first office in 
this Government, and of their confidence in my sincere endeavors to discharge the various duties of it with advan- 
tage to our common country, have excited my most grateful sensibility. , 

I pray you, gentlemen, to believe, and to communicate such assurance to our constituents, that no event, which 
I can foresee to be attainable by any exertions in the discharge of my duties, can afford me so much cordial satisfac- 
tion, as to conduct a negotiation with the French republic to a removal of prejudices, a correction of errors, a dis- 
sipation of umbrages, an accommodation of all differences, and a restoration of harmony and affection, to the mutual 
satisfaction of both nations. And whenever the legitimate organs of intercourse shall be restored, and the real senti- 
ments of the two Governments can be candidly communicated to each other, although strongly impressed with the 
necessity of collecting ourselves into a manly posture of defence, I nevertheless entertain an encouraging confidence 
that a mutual spirit of conciliation, a disposition to compensate injuries, and accommodate each other in all our rela- 
tions and connexions, will produce an agreement to a treaty, consistent with the engagements, rights, duties, and 


honor, of both nations. 
JOHN ADAMS. 
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SPEECH OF PRESIDENT JOHN ADAMS, 
DELIVERED ON THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1797. 


Gentlemen of the Senate, 
and Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 


i was for some time appreliensive that it would be necessary, on account of the contagious sickness which afflicted 
the city of Philadelphia, to convene the National Legislature at some other place. This measure it was desirable 
to avoid, because it would occasion much public inconvenience, and a considerable public expense, and add to the 
calamities of the inhabitants of this city, whose sufferings must have excited the sympathy of all their fellow-citizens; 
therefore, after taking measures to ascertain the state and decline of the sickness, I postponed my determination: 
having hopes, now happily realized, that, without hazard to the lives or health of the members, Congress might 
assemble at this place, where it was next by law to meet. I subinit, however, to your consideration, whether a 
power to postpone the meeting of Congress, without passing the time fixed by the constitution, upon such occasions, 
would not be a useful amendment to the law of one thousand seven hundred and ninety-four. 

Although I cannot yet congratulate you on the re-establishment of peace in Europe, and the restoration of secu- 
rity to the persons and properties of our citizens from injustice and violence at seas we have, nevertheless, abundant 
cause of gratitude to the Source of Benevolence and Influence, for interior tranquillity and personal security, for pro- 
pitious seasons, prosperous agriculture, productive fisheries, and general inprovements; and, above all, for a rational 
spirit of civil and religious liberty, and a calm but steady determination to support our sovereignty, as well as our 
moral and religious principles, against all open and secret attacks. 

Our envoys extraordinary to the French republic embarked, one in July, the other early in August, to join their 
colleague in Holland. I have received intelligence of the arrival of both of them in Holland, from whence they all 
proceeded on their journeys to Paris, within a few days of the 19th of September. Whatever may be the result of 
this mission, I trust that nothing will have been omitted, on my part, to conduct the negotiation to a successful con- 
clusion, on such equitable terms as may be compatible with the safety, honor, and interests, of the United States. 
Nothing, in the mean time, will contribute so much to the preservation of peace, and the attainment of justice, as a 
manifestation of that energy and unanimity, of which, on many former occasions, the People of the United States have 

iven such memorable proofs; and the exertion of those resources for national defence, which a beneficent Previ- 
dence has kindly placed within their power. 

It may be confidently asserted that nothing has occurred, since the adjournment of Congress, which renders inex- 
pedient those precautionary measures recommended by me to the consideration of the two Houses, at the opening of 
your late extravrdinary session. If that system was then prudent, it is more so now, as increasing depredations 
strengthen the reasons for its adoption. 

Indeed, whatever may be the issue of the negotiation with France, and whether the war in Europe is, or is not, 

to continue, I hold it most certain, that permanent tranquillity and order will not soon be obtained. The state of 
society has so long been disturbed, the sense of moral and religious obligations so much weakened, public faith and 
national honor have been so impaired, respect to treaties has been so diminished, and the law of_nations has lost so 
much of its force; while pride, ambition, avarice, and violence, have been so long unrestrained, there remains no 
cpeenene ground on which to raise an expectation that a commerce without protection or defence will not be plun- 
dered. 
The commerce of the United States is essential, if not to their existence, at least to their comfort, their growth, 
prosperity, and happiness. The genius, character, and habits, of the People, are highly commercials their cities have 
been formed and exist upon commerce; our agriculture, fisheries, arts, and manufactures, are connected with and 
depend upon it. In short, commezce has made this country what it is, and it cannot be destroyed or neglected 
without involving the People in poverty and distress. Great numbers are directly and solely supported by naviga- 
tion; the faith of society is pledged for the preservation of the rights of commercial and sea-faring, no less than of 
the other citizens. Under this view of our alive, I should hold myself guilty of a neglect of duty, if I forbore to 
recommend that we should make every exertion to protect our commerce, and to Slee our country in a suitable 
posture of defence, as the only sure means of preserving both. 

I have entertained an expectation that it would have been in my puwer, at the opening of this session, to have 
communicated to you the agreeable information of the due execution of our treaty with his Catholic Majesty, respect- 
ing the withdrawing of his troops from our territory, and the demarcation of the line of limits; but by the latest 
authentic intelligence, Spanish garrisons were still continued within our country, and the running of the boundary line 
had not been commenced; these circumstances are the more to be regretted, as they cannot fail to affect the Indians 
in a manner injurious to the United States. Still, however, indulging the hope that the answers which have been 
given will remove the cbjections offered by the Spanish officers to the immediate excution of the treaty, I have judged 
it proper that we should continue in readiness to receive the posts, and to run the line of limits. Further informa- 
tion on this subject will be communicated in the course of the session. 

In connexion with this unpleasant state of things on our Western frontier, it is proper for me to mention the 
attempts of foreign agents to alienate the affections of the Indian nations, and. to excite them to actual hostilities 
against the United States. Great activity has been exerted by these persons, who have insinuated themselves amon 
the Indian tribes residing within the territory of the United States, to influence them to transfer their affections an 
force to a foreign nation, to form them into a confederacy, and prepare them for war against the United States. Al- 
though measures have been taken to counteract these infractions of our rights, to prevent Indian hostilities, and to 
preserve entire their attachment to the United States, it is my duty to observe, that, to give a better effect to these 
measures, and to obviate the consequences of a repetition of such practices, a law, providing adequate punishment 
for such offences may be necessary. 

The commissioners appointed under the fifth article of the treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, between 
the United States and Great Britain, to ascertain the river which was truly intended under the name of the river 
St. Croix, mentioned in the treaty of peace, met at Passamaquoddy bay, in October, one thousand seven hundred 
and aang ey and viewed the mouths of the rivers in question, and the adjacent shores and islands; and being of 
opinion, that actual surveys of both rivers, to their sources, were necessary, gave to the agents of the two nations 
instructions for that purpose, and adjourned to meet at Boston in August. They met; but the surveys requiring 
more time than had_been supposed, and not being then completed, the commissioners again adjourned, to meet at 
Providence, in the State of Rhode Island, in June next, when we may expect a final examination and decision. 

The commissioners appointed in pursuance of the sixth article of the treaty met at Philadelphia in May last, to 
examine the claims of British subjects for debts contracted before the peace, and still remaining due to them from 
citizens or inhabitants of the United States. Various causes have hitherto prevented any determinations ; but the 
business is now resumed, and doubtless will be prosecuted without interruption. 7 
_ Several decisions on the claims of citizens of the United States for losses and d es, sustained by reason of 
irregular and illegal a or condemnations of their vessels or other property, hess Boos made by the commis- 
sioners in London, conformably to the seventh article of the treaty. The sums awarded by the commissioners have 
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been paid by the British Government; a considerable number of other claims, where costs and damages, and not 
captured property, were the only objects in question, have been decided by arbitration, and the sums awarded to the 
citizens of the United States have also been paid, ‘ P 

The commissioners appointed agreeably to the twenty-first article of our treaty with Spain, met at Philadelphia, 
in the summer past, to examine and decide on the claims-of our citizens for losses they have sustained, in conse- 


quence of their vessels and oqrpnes having been take by the subjects of his Catholic Majesty, during the late war 


between Spain and France. ‘Their sittings have been interrupted, but are now resumed. 


The United States being obligated to make compensation for the losses and damages sustained by British subjects, 
upon the award of the commissioners, acting under the sixth article of the treaty with Great Britain, and for the losses 
and damages sustained by British subjects, by reason of the capture of their vessels and merchandise, taken within 
the limits and jurisdiction of the United States, and brought into their ports, or taken by vessels originally armed in 
ports of the United States, upon the awards of the commissioners, acting under the seventh article of the same 
treaty, it is necessary that provision be made for fulfilling these obligatior.s. 

The numerous captures of American vessels by the cruisers of the French republic, and of some by those of 
Spain, have occasioned considerable expenses in making and supporting the claims of our citizens before their tribu- 
nals. The sums required for this purpose have, in divers instances, been disbursed by the consuls of the United 
States. By means of the same captures, great numbers of our seamen have been thrown.ashore in foreign countries, 
destitute of all means of subsistence, and the sick, in particular, have been exposed to grievous sufferings. The 
consuls have, in these cases, also advanced moneys for their relief: for these advances they reasonably expect reim- 
bursements from the United States. . a 

‘he consular act, relative to seamen, requires revision and amendment; the provisions for their support in 
foreign countries, and for their return, are found to be inadequate and ineffectual. Another provision seems neces- 
sary to be added to the consular act; some foreign vessels have been discovered sailing under the flag of the United 
States, and with forged papers; it seldom happens that the consuls can detect this deception, because they have no 


authority to demand an inspection of the registers and sea letters. 


Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 

It is my duty to recommend to your serious consideration those objects, which, by the constitution, are placed 
particulariy within your sphere—the national debt and taxes. 

Since the decay of the feudal system, by which the public defence was provided for, chiefly at the expense of 
individuals, the system of loans has been introduced; and as no nation can raise within the year, by taxes, sufficient 
sums for its defence and military, operations in time of war, the sums loaned and debts contracted have necessarily 
become the subjecis, of what have been called funding systems. ‘The consequences arising from the continual accu- 
mulation of public debts in other countries, ought to admonish us to be careful to prevent their growth in our own. 
The national defence must be provided for, as well as the support of government; but both should be accomplished, 
as much as possible, by immediate taxes, and as little as possible by loans. 

The estimates for the service ot the ensuing year will, by my direction, be laid before you. 


Gentlemen of the Senaie, and Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 

We are met together at a most interesting period. The situations of the principal Powers of Europe are singular 
and portentous. Connected with some by treaties, and with all by commerce, no important event there, can be indif- 
ferent tous. Such circumstances call with peculiar importunity, not less for a disposition to unite in all those mea- 
sures, on which the honor, safety, and prosperity, of cur country depend, than for all the exertions of wisdom and 


firmness. 
In all such measures, you may rely on my zealous and hearty concurrence. 
JOHN ADAMS. 


On ‘Tuesday, November 28, 1797, the Senate waited on the Presmpent or THe Unrrep Srares, and the Presi- 


dent pro tempore, in their name, delivered to him the following 
ADDRESS: 


To the President of the United States: 


Sir: 

The communications you thought proper to make in your speech to both Houses of Congress. on the openin 
of their present session, afford additional proofs of the attention, integrity, and firmness, which have always Ne 
your official character. 

We cannot but ao of the measures you had taken to ascertain the state and decline of the contagious sick - 
ness, which has so lately afflicted the city of Philadelphia; and the pleasing circumstance that Congress is now 
assembled at that place, without hazard to the health of its members, evinces the propriety of your having postponed a 
determination to convene the National Legislature at another place. We shall take into consideration the law of 
1794, on this subject, and will readily concur in any amendment which may be deemed expedient. 

It would have given us much pleasure to have received your congratulations on the re-establishment of peace in 
Europe, and the restoration of security to the persons and —— of our. citizens from injustice and violence at sea. 
But, though these events, so desirable to our country and the world; have not taken place, yet, we have abundant 
cause of gratitude to the Great Disposer of human events, for interior tranquillity and personal security, for propitious 
seasons, prosperous agriculture, productive fisheries, and general improvement; and, above all, for a rational spirit 
of civil = liberty, and a calm but steady determination to support our sovereignty against all open and 
secret attacks. 

Welearn, with satisfaction, that our envoys extraordinary to the French Republic had safely arrived in Europe, 
and were proceeding to the scene of negotiation; and, whatever may be the result of the mission, we are perfectly 
satisfied that nothing on your part has been omitted, which could, in any way, conduce to a successful conclusion of 
the negotiation, upon terms compatible with the safety, honor, and interest, of the United States; and we are fully 
convinced that, in the mean time, a manifestation of that unanimity and energy of which the People of the United 
States have given such memorable proofs, and a proper exertion of those resources of national defence, which we 
possess, wil! essentially contribute to the preservation of peace and the attainment of justice. 

We think, sir, with you; that the commerce of the United States is essential to the growth, comfort, and pros- 
perity, of our country; and that the faith of society is pledged for the preservation of the rights of commercial and 
sea-faring, no less than of other citizens. And even if our negotiation with France should terminate favorably, and 
the war in Europe cease, yet the state of society, which unhappily prevails in so great a portion of the world, and the 
experience of past times, under better circumstances, unite im warning us that a commerce so extensive, and which 
holds out so many temptations to lawless plunderers, can never be safe without protection; and we hold ourselves 
obliged, by every tie = 3 duty which binds us to our constituents, to promote and concur in such measures of marine 

i h and seamen that their rights are not sacrificed, nor their injuries forgotten. 


defence, as may convince our merchants i 
We regret, that, notwithstanding the clear and — terms of the treaty between the United States and his 


Catholic Majesty, the Spanish garrisons are not yet withdrawn from our territory, nor the running of the boundary 
line commenced. The United States have been faithful in the performance of their obligations to Spain, and had 
reason to expect a compliance equally prompt on the part of that Power. We still, however, indulge the hope that 
the convincing answers, which have been given to the a stated by the Spanish officers, to the immediate 
execution of the treaty, will have their proper effect; and that this treaty, so mutually beneficial to the contracting 
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parties, will be finaliy observed with good faith. We therefore entirely approve of your determination to continue 
in readiness to receive the posts, and to run the line of partition between our territory and that of the King of Spain. 

Attempts to alienate the affections of the Indians; to form them into a confederacy, and to excite them to actual 
hostility against the United States; whether made by foreign agents, or by others, are so injurious to our interests at 
large, and so human with respect to our citizens inhabiting the adjacent territory, as to deserve the most exem- 
plary punishment; and we will cheerfully afford our aid in framing a law, which may prescribe a punishment ade- 
quate to the commission of crimes so heinous. d 4 

The several objects you have pointed out to the attention of the Legislature, whether they regard our internal or 
external relations, shall receive from us that consideration which they merit; and we will readily concur in all such 
measures as may be necessary, either to enable us to fulfil our engagements at home, or to cause ourselves to be re- 
spected abroad. And, at this portentous period, when the Powers of Europe, with whom we are connected by treaty 
or commerce, are in so critical a situation, and when the conduct of some of those Powers towards the United States 
is so hostile and menacing, the several branches of the Government are, in our opinion, called upon, with peculiar 
importunity, to unite, and, by union, not only to devise and carry into effect those measures on which the safety and 
prosperity of our country depend, but also to undeceive those nations who, regarding us as a weak and divided peo- 
ple, have pursued systems of aggression inconsistent with a state of peace between dependent nations. And, sir, 
we beg leave to assure you, that we derive a singular consolation from the reflection that, at such a time, the execu- 
tive part of our government has been committed to your hands: for, in your integrity, talents, and firmness, we place 
the most entire confidence. 

JACOB READ, 


President of the Senate pro tempore. 
To which the Presipent or THE Unrrep Srates made the following reply: 


Gentlemen of the Senate: 


[ thank you for this address. When, after the most laborious investigation, and serious reflection, without partial 
considerations, or personal motives, measures have been adopted or recommended, I can receive no higher testimony 
of their rectitude, than the approbation of an assembly, so independent, patriotic, and enlightened, as the Senate of 
the United States. wa ; hh 

Nothing has afforded me more entire satisfaction, than the coincidence of your judgment with mine, in the 
opinion of the essential importance of our commerce, and the absolute necessity of a maritime defence. What is it, 
that has drawn to Europe the superfluous riches of the three other quarters of the globe, buta mare? What is it 
that has drained the wealth of Europe itself into the coffers of two or three of its principal commercial Powers, but a 
marine? 

The world has furnished no example of a flourishing commerce, without a maritime protection: and a moderate 
knowledge of man and his history will convince any one, that no such prodigy ever can arise. A mercantile marine 
and a aitery marine must grow up together: one cannot long exist without the other. 

JOHN ADAMS. 


Unrrep Srares, November 28, 1797. 


On Wednesday, November 29, 1797, the SpeaKer, attended by the House or REPRESENTATIVES, waited on the 
PRESIDENT OF THE Unrrep Sraves, and delivered to him the foliowing 


ADDRESS: 

Sir: = ‘nla 

While our sympathy is excited by the recent sufferings of the citizens of Philadelphia, we participate in the 

satisfaction which you are pleased to express, that the duration of the late calamity was so limited as to render 

unnecessary the expense and inconvenience that would have been incident to the convention of Congress in another 

place; and we shall readily attend to every useful amendment to the law, which contemplates the event of conta- 
gious sickness at the seat of Government. j 

In lamenting the increase of the injuries offered to the persons and property of our citizens at sea, we gratefully 
acknowledge the continuance of interior tranquillity, and the attendant blessings of which you remind us, as allevi- 
ations of these fatal effects of injustice and violence. ; 

Whatever may be the result of the mission to the French republic, your early and uniform attachment to the 
interest of our country; your important services in the struggle for its independence; and _ your unceasing exertions 
for its welfare, afford no room to doubt of the sincerity of your efforts to conduct the negotiation to a successful con- 
clusion, on such terms as may be compatible with the safety, honor, and interest, of the United States. We have 
also a firm reliance upen the energy and unanimity of the People of these States, in the assertion of their rights, and 
on their determination to exert, upon all proper occasions, their ample resources in providing for the national defence. 

The importance of commerce, and its beneficial influence upon agriculture, arts, and manufactures, have been 
verified in the growth and prosperity of our country. It is essentially connected with the other great interests of 
the community. They must flourish and decline together; and while the extension of our navigation and trade na- 
turally excites the jealousy, and tempts the avarice of other nations, we are firmly persuaded, that the numerous and 
deserving class of citizens engaged in these pursuits, and dependent on them for their subsistence, has a strong and 
indisputable claim to our support and protection. — ; 

e delay of the Spanish officers to fulfil the treaty existing with his Catholic Majesty, is a source of deep re- 
gret. We learn, however, with satisfaction, that you still indulge hopes of removing the objections which have been 
made to its execution, and that you have continued in readiness to receive the posts. Disposed to perform, with 
fidelity, our national engagements, nothing shall be wanting, on our part, to obtain the same justice from others, 
which we exercise towards them. 

Our abhorrence cannot be too strongly expressed, of the intrigues of foreign agents to alienate the affections of the 
Indians, and to rouse them to acts of hostility against the United States. No means in our power should be omit- 
a of providing for the suppression of such cruel practices, and for the adequate punishment of their atrocious 
authors. 

Upon the other interesting subjects noticed in your address, we shall bestow the requisite attention. To pre- 
serve inviolable the public faith, by providing for the due execution of our treaties; to indemnify those who may have 
just claims to retribution upon the United States, for expenses incurred in defending the property and relieving the 
necessities of our unfortunate fellow-citizens; to guard against evasions of the laws intended to secure advantages 
to the navigation of our own vessels; and es date prevent, by all possible means, an unnecessary accumulation 
of the public debt, are duties which we shall endeavor to keep in view, and discharge with assiduity. 

We regard, with ie ree the singular and portentous situation of the principal Powers of Dine. It were 
devoutly to be wished, that the United States, remote from this seat of war and discord; unambitious of conquests; 

respecting the rights of other nations; and desirous merely to avail themselves of their natural resources, might be 
permitted to behold the scenes which desolate that quarter of the globe, with only those sympathetic emotions which 
are natural to the lovers of peace, and friends of the human race. But we are led, by events, to associate with these 
feelings a sense of the dangers which menace our security and peace. We rely upon your assurances of a zealous 
and hearty concurrence in such measures as may be necessary to avert these dangers; and nothing on our part shall 
be wanting to repel them, which the honor, safety, and prosperity, of our country may require. 
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To which the Prestpent or rue Unirep Srares made the following reply: 


Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 


I receive this address from the House of Representatives of the United States with peculiar pleasure. : 

Your approbation of the meeting of Congress in this city, and of those other measures of the Executive authority 
of Government, communicated in my address to both Houses at the opening of the session, afford me great satisfac- 
tion; as the — desire of my heart is to give satisfaction to the People and their Representatives by a faithful 
discharge of “yd uty. ; Ries ; aay 

The confidence you express in the sincerity of my endeavors, and in the unanimity of the People, does me 
much honor, and gives me great j y f ‘ ' 

I rejoice in that harmony which appears in the sentiments of all the branches of the Government, on the impor- 
tance of our commerce, and our obligations to defend it, as well as in all the other subjects recommended to your 
consideration; and sincerely congratulate you, and our fellow-citizens at large, on this appearance, so auspicious to 
the honor, interest, and happiness, of the nation. 


JOHN ADAMS. 
Unrrep Srares, November 29, 1797. 





5th Concress. | 3 No. 15. [3d Session. 





SPEECH OF PRESIDENT JOHN ADAMS, 
DELIVERED ON SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1798. 


Gentlemen of the Senate, 
and Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 


While with reverence and resignation we contemplate the dispensations of Divine Providence, in the alarming 
and destructive pestilence with which several of our cities and towns have been visited, there is cause for gratitude 
and mutual congratulations that the malady has disappeared, and that we are again permitted to assemble in safety 
at the seat of Government, for the discharge of our important duties. But, when we reflect that this fatal disorder 
has, within a few years, made repeated ravages in some of our principal sea ports, and with increased malignancy; 
and, when we consider the magnitude of the evils arising from the interruption of public and private business, 
whereby the national interests are deeply affected, I think it my duty to invite the Legislature of the Union to ex- 
amine the expediency of establishing suitable regulations in aid of the health laws of the respective States: for, these 
being formed on the idea that contagious sickness may be communicated through the channels of commerce, there 
seems to be a necessity that Congress, who alone can regulate trade, should frame a system which, while it may 
tend to preserve the general health, may be compatible with the interests of commerce and the safety of the revenue. 

While we think on this calamity, and sympathize with the immediate sufferers, we have abundant reason to pre- 
sent to the Supreme Being our annual oblations of gratitude for a liberal participation in the ordinary blessings of his 
providence. Mo the usual subjects of gratitude, 1 cannot omit to add one of the first importance to our well being 

and safety—I mean that spirit which has arisen in our country against the menaces and aggression of a foreign nation. 
A manly sense of national honor, dignity, and independence, has os reg which, if encouraged and invigorated by 
every branch of the Government, will enable us to view, undismayed, the enterprises of any foreign Power, and be- 
come the sure foundation of national prosperity and glory. : 

The course of the transactions in relation to the United States and France, which have come to my knowledge 
during your recess, will be made the subject of a future communication. That communication will confirm the ulti- 
mate failure of the measures which have been taken, by the Government of the United States, towards an amicable 
adjustment of differences with that Power. You will, at the same time, perceive that the French Government 
appears solicitous to impress the opinion that it is averse to a rupture with this country, and that it has, in a qualified 
manner, declared itself willing to receive a minister from the United States, for the purpose of restoring a good un- 
derstanding. It is unfortunate for professions of this kind, that they should be expressed in terms which may coun- 
tenance the inadmissible pretension of a right to prescribe the qualifications which a minister from the United States 
should possess; and that, while France is asserting the existence of a disposition, on her part, to conciliate with sin- 
cerity the differences which have arisen, the sincerity of a like disposition, on the part of the United States, of which 
so many demonstrative proofs have been given, should even be indirectly questioned. It is also worthy of observa- 
tion that the decree of the Directory, alleged to be intended to restrain the depredations of French cruisers on our 
commerce, has not given, and cannot give, any relief; it enjoms them to conform to all the laws of France relative 
to cruising and prizes, while these laws are themselves the sources of the depredations of which we have so long, so 
justly, and so fruitlessly complained. : : P 

The law of France, enacted in January last, which subjects to capture and condemnation neutral vessels and their 
cargoes, if any portion of the latter are of British fabric or produce, although the entire property belong to neutrals, 
instead of being rescinded, has lately received a confirmation, by the failure of a proposition for its repeal. While 
this law, which is an unequivocal act of war on the commerce of the nations it attacks, continues in force, those 
nations can see in the French Government only a Power regardless of their essential rights, of their independence, 
and sovereignty; and if they possess the means, they can reconcile nothing with their interest and honor but a firm 
resistance. 

Hitherto, therefore, nothing is discoverable in the conduct of France which ought to change or relax our measures 
of defence; on the contrary, to extend and invigorate them is our true policy. We have no reason to regret that 

these measures have been thus far adopted and pursued; and, in proportion as we enlarge our view of the portentous 
and incalculable situation of Europe, we shall discover new and cogent motives for the full development of our ener- 
gies and resources. ‘ : ; 

But, in demonstrating by our conduct, that we do not fear war in the necessary protection of our rights and 
honor, we shall give no room to infer that we abandon the desire of peace. An efficient preparation for war can 
alone ensure peace. It is peace that we have uniformly and perseveringly cultivated; and harmony between us and 
France may be restored at her option. But to send another minister, without more determinate assurances that he 
would be received, would be an act of humiliation to which the United States ought not to submit. It must, there- 
fore, be left with France (if she is, indeed, desirous of accommodation) to take the requisite steps. The United 
States will steadily observe the maxims by which they have hitherto been governed. They will respect the sacred 
rights of embassy; and, with a sincere disposition, on the part of France, to desist from age ae make reparation 
for the injuries Lesviliee inflicted on our commerce, and to do justice in future, there will be no obstacle to the 
restoration of a friendly intercourse. In making to you this declaration, I give a pledge to France, and the world, 
that the Executive authority of this country still adheres to the humane and pacific policy, which has invariably go- 
verned its proceedings, in conformity with the wishes of the other branches of the Government, and of ane py of 
the United States. But, considering the late. manifestations of her policy towards foreign nations, I deem it a duty, 
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deliberately and solemnly to declare my opinion, that, whether we negotiate with her or not, vigorous preparations 
for war will be alike indispensable. ‘These alone will give to us an equal treaty, and ensure its observance. 

Among the measures of preparation which appear expedient, I take the liberty to recall your attention to the naval 
establishment. ‘The beneficial effects of the small naval armament provided under the acts of the last session, are 
known and acknowleged. Perhaps no country ever experienced more sudden and remarkable advantages from any 
measure of policy, than we have derived from the arming for our maritime protection and defence. We ought, with- 
out loss of time, to lay the foundation for an increase of our navy to a size sufficient to guard our_ coast, and pro- 
tect our trade. Sucha_ naval force, as it is doubtless in the power cf the United States to create and maintain, would 
also afford to them the best means of general defence, by facilitating the safe transportation we and stores to 
every part of our extensive coast. ‘To accomplish this important object, a prudent foresight requires that systematical 
measures be adopted for procuring, at all times, the requisite timber and other supplies. In what manner this shall 


be done, I leave to your consideration. : ; 
I will now advert, gentlemen, to some matters of less moment, but proper to be communicated to the Nationa! 


Legislature. 

“FA fter the Spanish garrisons had evacuated the posts they occupied at the Natchez and Walnut-Hills, the com- 
missioner of the United States commenced his observations to ascertain the point near the Mississippi, which termi- 
nated the Northernmost part of the thirty-first degree of North latitude. From thence he proceeded to run the 
boundary line between the United States and Spain. He was afterwards joined by the Spanish commissioner, when 
the work of the former was confirmed; and they proceeded together to the demarcation of the line. Recent informa- 
tion renders it probable that the Southern Indians, either instigated to oppose the demarcation, or jealous of the con- 
sequences of suffering white people to run a line over lands to which the Indian title had not been extinguished, have, 
ere this time, stopped the progress of the commissioners. And considering the mischiefs which may result from con- 
tinuing the demarcation, in opposition to the will of the Indian tribes, the great expense attending it, and that the 
boundaries which the commissioners have actually established, probably extend at least as far as the Indian title has 
been extinguished, it will perhaps become expedient and necessary to suspend further proceedings, by recalling our 


commissioner. 

The commissioners appointed in pursuance of the fifth article of the treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, 
between the United States and his Britannic Majesty, to determine what river was truly intended under the name 
of the river St. Croix, mentioned in the treaty of peace, and forming a part of the boundary therein described, have 
finally decided that question. On the 25th of October they made their declaration that a river called Scoodiac, 


which falls into Passamaquoddy Bay at its Northwestern quarter, was the true St. Croix intended in the treaty of 


peace, as far as its great fork, where one of its streams comes from the westward, and the other from the north- 
ward, and that the latter stream is the continuation of the St. Croix to its source. This decision, it is understood, 
will preclude all contention among individual claimants, as it seems that the Scoodiac and its northern branch bound 
the grants of lands which have been made by the respective adjoining governments. A subordinate question, how- 
ever, it has been suggested, still remains to be determined. Between the mouth of the St. Croix, as now settled, 
and what is usually called the Bay of Fundy, lie a number of valuable islands. ‘The Commissioners have not con- 
tinued the boundary line through any channel of these islands, and unless the Bay of Passamaquoddy be a part of the 
Bay of Fundy, this further adjustment of boundary will be necessary: but it is apprehended that this will not be a 
matter of any difficulty. 

Such progress has Been made in the examination and decision of cases of captures and condemnations of Ameri- 
can vessels, which were the subject of the seventh article of the treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, between 
the United States and Great Britain, that it is supposed the commissioners will be able to bring their business to a 
conclusion in August of the ensuing year. 

The commissioners acting under the twenty-fifth article of the treaty between the United States and Spain, have 
adjusted most of the claims of our citizens, for losses sustained in consequence of their vessels and cargoes having 
been taken by the subjects of his Catholic Majesty, during the late war between France and Spain. 

Various circumstances have concurred to delay the execution of the law. for augmenting the military establish- 
ment—among these, the desire of obtaining the fullest information to direct the best selection of officers. As this 
object will now be speedily accomplished, it is expected that the raising and organizing of the troops will proceed 


without obstacle and with effect. 


Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 

I have directed an estimate of the appropriations, which will be necessary for the service of the ensuing year, to 
be laid before you, accompanied with a view of the public receipts and expenditures to a recent period. — It will 
afford you satisfaction to infer the great extent and solidity of the public resources, from the prosperous state_of the 
finances, notwithstanding the unexampled embarrassments which have attended commerce. When you reflect on 
the conspicuous examples of patriotism and liberality which have been exhibited by our mercantile fellow-citizens, 
and how great a proportion of the public resources depends on their enterprise, you will naturally consider whether 
their convenience cannot be promoted and reconciled with the security of the revenue, by a revision of the system 
by which the collection is at present regulated. 

During your recess, measures have been steadily pursued for effecting the valuations and returns directed by the 
act of the last session, preliminary to the assessment and collection of a direct tax. No other delays or obstacles have 
been experienced, except such as were pean to arise frpm the great extent of our country, and the magnitude 
and novelty of the operation, and enough has been accomplished to assure a fulfilment of the views of the Legislature. 


Gentlemen of the Senate, and Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 
I cannot close this address without once more adverting to our political situation, and inculcating the essential 
importance of uniting in the maintenance of our dearest interests; and I trust that, by the temper and wisdom of 
your proceedings, and by a harmony of measures, we shall secure to our country that weight and respect to which it 


is so justly entitled. 
JOHN ADAMS. 


On Wednesday, December 12, 1798, the Senare waited on the Presipexr or THE Unrrep Srares, and the 
President pro tempore, delivered to him the following 


ADDRESS: 


To the President of the United States: 


Sir: 

. The Senate of the United States join you in thanks to Almighty God for the removal of the late afflicting 
dispensations of his providence, and for the patriotic spirit and general prosperity of our country. Sym athy for 
the sufferings of our fellow-citizens from disease, and the important interests of the Union, demand of the National 
Legislature a ready co-operation with the State Governments in the use of such means as seem best calculated to 
prevent the return of this fatal — 

Although we have sincerely wished that an adjustment of our differences with the republic of France might be 
effected on safe and honorable terms, yet the information you have given us of the ultimate failure of the negotiation 
has not suprised us. In the general conduct of that republic, we have seen a design of universal influence, incom- 

tible with the self-government, and destructive of the independence, of other States. In ifs conduct towards these 
Jnited States, we have seen a plan of hostility furned with unremitted constancy—equally disregarding the obliga- 
tions of treaties and the rights of individuals. e have seen two embassies, formed for the purpose of mutual fm 
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nations, and clothed with the most extensive and hare parens, dismissed without recognition and even without a 


hearing. The Government of France has not only refused to repeal, but has recently enjoined the observance of its 
former edict, respecting merchandise of British fabric or produce, the. property of neutrals, by which the interrup- 
tion of our lawful commerce, and the spoliation of the property of our citizens, have again received a public sanction. 
These facts indicate no change of system or disposition; they speak a more intelligible language than professions of 
solicitude to avoid a rupture, however ardently made. But if, after the repeated proofs we have given of a sincere 
desire for peace, these professions should be accompanied by insinuations, implicating the integrity with which it has 
been pursued; if, neglecting and passing by the constitutional and authorized agents of the Government, they are 
made through the medium of indi iduals, without public character or authority; and, above all, if they carry with 
them a claim to prescribe the political qualifications of the minister of the United States to be employed in the nego- 
tiation; they are not entitled to attention or consideration, but ought to be regarded as designed to separate the 
People from their Government, and to bring about by intrigue that which open force could not effect. 

Ve are of opinion with you, sir, that there has nothing yet been discovered in the conduct.of France which can 
justify a relaxation of the means of defence, adopted during the last session of Congress, the happy result of which is 
so strongly and generally marked. If the force by sea and land, which the existing laws authorize, should be judged 
inadequate to the public defence, we will perform the indispensable duty of bringing forward such other acts as 
will effectually call forth the resources and force of our country. it sok 

A steady adherence to this wise and manly policy; a proper direction of the noble spirit of patriotism which has 
arisen in our country, and which ought to be cherished and invigorated by every branch of the Government; will 
secure our liberty and independence against all open and secret attacks. _ ‘ 

We enter on the business of the present session with an anxious solicitude for the public good, and shall bestow 
that consideration on the several objects pointed out in your communication, which they respectively merit. 

Your long and important services; your talents and firmness, so often displayed in the most trying times and most 
critical situations; afford a sure pledge of a zealous co-operation in every measure necessary to secure us justice and 


espect. ; 
— JOHN LAURANCE, 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 


To which the Presipent oF THE Untrep Srares made the following reply: 


To the Senate of the United States: 


GZENTLEMEN: 


I thank you for this address, so conformable to the spirit of our constitution, and the established character 
of the Senate of the United States, for wisdom, honor, and virtue. , 

have seen no real evidence of any change of system or disposition in the French republic towards the United 
States. Although the officious interference of individuals, without public character or authority, is not entitled to 
any credit, yet it deserves to be considered, whether that temerity and impertinence of individuals affecting to inter- 
fere in public affairs, between France and the United States, whether by their secret correspondence or otherwise, 
pretence impose upon the People, and separate them from their Government, ought not to be inquired into 
and corrected. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for at assurances that you will bestow that consideration on the several objects pointed 
out in my communication whic en respectively merit. ; 

I have participated in that understanding, sincerity, and constancy, which have been displayed by my fellow- 
citizens and countrymen, in the most trying tmes and critical situations, and fulfilled my duties to them, I am 
happy. ‘The testimony of the Senate of the United States in my favor, is an high and honorable reward, which 
receives, as it merits, my grateful acknowledgments. My zealous co-operation in measures necessary to secure us 
justice and consideration may be always depended on. 

JOHN ADAMS. 


December 12, 1798. 


On Friday, December 14, 1798, the Speaker, attended by the-members of the House or Representatives, 
waited on the PresipEnt or THE Unirep Srares, and delivered to him the following 


ADDRESS: 


To Jonn Avams, President of the United States: 
Sir: 

The House of Representatives unite with you in deploring the effects of the desolating malady by which-the 
seat of Government, and other parts of our country, have recently heen visited. In calling our attention to the fatality 
of its repeated ravages, and inviting us to consider the expediency of exercising our constitutional powers in aid of 
the health laws of the respective States, your recommendation is sanctioned by the dictates of humanity and liberal . 
policy. On this interesting subject, we feel the necessity of adopting every wise expedient for preventing a calamity 
so distressing to individual sufferers, and so prejudicial to our national commerce. 

That our finances are in a prosperous state, notwithstanding the commercial derangements resulting from this 
calamity and from external embarrassments, is a satisfactory manifestation of the great extent and solidity of the 
public resources. Connected with this situation of our fiscal concerns, the assurance that the legal. provisions for 
obtaining revenue by direct taxation will fulfil the views of the Legislature, is peculiarly acceptable. 

Desirous as we are, that all causes of hostility may be removed by the amicable adjustment of national differences, 

we learn with satisfaction, that, in pursuance of our treaties with Spain and with Great Britain, advances have been 
made for definitively settling the controversies relative to the Southern and Northeastern limits of the United States. 
With similar sentiments have we received your information that the proceedings under commissions authorized by 
the same treaties, afford, to a respectable portion of our citizens, the prospect of a final decision on their claims for 
maritime injuries committed by subjects of those Powers. (poh he . 
_ It would be the theme of mutual felicitation, were we assured of experiencing similar moderation and justice 
from the French republic, between which and the United States differences have unhappily arisen. But this is, 
denied us by the ultimate failure of the measures which ,have been taken by this Government towards an amicable 
ad justmentof those differences, and by the various inadmissible —— on the part of that nation. 

The continuing in force the decree of January last, to which you have more particularly pointed our attention, 
ought, of itself, to be considered as demonstrative of the real intention of the French Government. That decree 
proclaims a predatory warfare against the, unquestionable rights of neutral commerce, which, with our means of 
defence, our interest and our honor command us to repel. It, therefore, now becomes the United States to be as 
determined in resistance, as they have been patient in suffering, and condescending in negotiation. Reh 

‘While those who direct the affairs of France persist in the enforcement of decrees so hostile to our essential rights, 
their conduct forbids us to confide in any of their professions of amity. 

As, therefore, the conduct of France hitherto exhibits nothing which ought to change or relax our measures of 
defence, the policy of extending and invigorating those measures demands our sedulous attention. ‘The sudden and 
remarkable advantages which this country has experienced from a small naval armament, sufficiently prove the 
utility of its ctuhlinlgueth. As it respects the guarding of our coast, the protection of our trade, and the facility of 
safely transporting the means of territorial defence to every part of our maritime frontier, an adequate naval force 
miust be considered as an important object of national policy. Nor do we hesitate to adopt the opinion that, whether 
negotiations with France are resumed or not, vigorous preparations for war will be alike indispensable. 

7 VOL. I. 
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In this conjuncture of affairs, while with you we recognize our abundant cause of gratitude to the Supreme Disposer 
of events for the ordinary blessings of Providence, we regard, as of high national importance, the manifestation, in 
our country, of a magnanimous spirit of resistance to foreign domination. This spirit merits to be cherished and invi- 
gorated by every branch of Government, as the estimable pledge of national prosperity and glory. : hae 
~~ Disdaining a reliance on foreign protection; wanting no foreign guarantee of our liberties; resolving to maintain 
our national independence against every attempt to despoil us of this inestimable treasure; we confide, under Provi- 
dence, in the patriotism and energ’es of the People of these United States for defeating the hostile enterprises of any 

‘oreign Power. 

“to adopt. with prudent foresight, such systematical measures as may be expedient for calling forth those energies 
wherever the national exigencies may require, whether on the ocean, or on our own territory, and to reconcile with 
the proper security of revenue, the convenience of mercantile enterprise, on which so great a proportion of the public 
resources depends, are objects of moment which shall be duly regarded in the course of our deliberations. 

Fully as we accord with you in the opinion that the United States ought not to submit to the humiliation of send- 
ing another minister to France, without previous assurances sufficiently determinate that he will be duly accredited, 
we have heard, with cordial approbation, the declaration of your purpose mf observe those maxims of humane 
and pacific policy by which the United States have hitherto been governed. While it is left with France to take the 
requisite steps for accommodation, it is worthy the Chief Magistrate of a free People to make known to the world, that 
justice, on the part of France, will annihilate every obstacle to the restoration of a friendly intercourse, and that the 
Executive authority of this country will respect the sacred rights of embassy. At the same time, the wisdom and 
decision which have characterized your administration, assure us that no illusory professions will seduce you into 
any abandonment of the rights which belong to the United States as a free and independent nation. 


To which the Presipent oF THE Unirep Srares made the following reply : 


To the House of Representatives of the United States of America: 


GENTLEMEN: 

My sincere acknowledgments are due to the House of Representatives of the United States for this excel- 
lent address, so consonant to the character of Representatives of a great and free People. ‘The judgment and feel- 
ings of a nation, I believe, were never more truly expressed by their Representatives, than those of our constituents 
by your decided declaration, that, with our means of defence, our interest and honor command us to repel a preda- 
tory warfare against the ——— rights of neutral commerce; that it becomes the United States to be as 
determined in resistance, as they have been patient in suffering, and condescending in negotiation; that, while those 
who direct the affairs of France persist in the enforcement of decrees so hostile to our essential rights, their conduct 
forbids us to confide in any of their professions of amity; that an adequate naval force must be considered as an 
important object of national policy; and that, whether negotiations with France are resumed or not, vigorous prepa- 
rations for war will be alike indispensable. 

The generous disdain you so coolly and deliberately express, of a reliance on foreign protection, wanting no 
foreign guarantee of our liberties, resolving to maintain our national independence against every attempt to despoil 
us of this inestimable treasure, will meet the full approbation of every sound understanding, and exulting applauses 
trom the heart of every faithtul American. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your candid approbation of my sentiments on the subject of negotiation, and for the 
declaration of your opinion that the policy of extending and invigorating our measures of defence, and the adoption, 
with prudent foresight, of such systematical measures as may be expedient for calling forth the energies of our coun- 
try, wherever the national exigencies may require, whether on the ocean, or on our own territory, will demand your 
sedulous attention. 

At the same time, I take the liberty to assure you it shall be my vigilant endeavor that no illusory professions 
shall seduce me into any abandonment of the rights which belong to the United States as a free and independent 


nation. 
JOHN ADAMS. 
December 14, 1798. 





6th Concress. ] No. 16. [ist Sessrox. 


SPEECH OF PRESIDENT JOHN ADAMS, 


DELIVERED ON TUESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1799, 


Gentlemen of the Senate, 
and Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 


It is with peculiar satisfaction that I meet the Sixth Congress of the United States of America. Coming from 
all parts of the Union at this critical and interesting period, the members must be fully possessed of the sentiments 
and wishes of our constituents. 

The flattering prospects of abundance, from the labors of the people, by land and by seas the prosperity of our 
extended commerce, notwithstanding interruptions occasioned by the belligerent state of a great part of the world; 
the return of health, industry, and trade, to those cities which have lately been afflicted with disease; and the 
various and inestimable advantages, civil and religious, which, secured under our happy frame of government, are 
continued to us impaired; demand of the whole American People sincere thanks to a Scoseulind Deity for the mer- 
ciful dispensations of his providence. 

But, while these numerous blessings are recollected, it is a painful duty to advert to the ungrateful return which 
has been made for them, by some of the people, in certain counties of Pennsylvania, where, seduced by the arts and 
misrepresentations of designing men, they have openly resisted the law directing the valuation of houses and lands. 
Such defiance was given to the civil authority as rendered hopeless all further attempts, by judicial process, to en- 
force the execution of the law; and it became necessary to direct a military force to*be employed, consisting of some 
companies of regular troops, volunteers, and militia, by whose zeal and activity, in co-operation with the judicial 
power, order and submission were restored, and many of the offenders arrested. Of these some have been convicted 
of misdemeanors, and others, charged with various crimes, remain to be tried. 

_ To give due effect to the civil administration of government, and to ensure a jusé execution of the laws, a revi- 
sion and amendment of the judiciary system is indispensably necessary. In_this extensive country, it cannot but 
happen, that numerous questions respecting the interpretation of the laws and the rights and duties of officers and 
citizens must arise. On the one hand, the laws should be executed; on the other, individuals should be guarded 
from oppression: neither of these objects is sufficiently assured under the present organization of the judicial de- 
partment. I therefore earnestly recommend the subject to your serious consideration. 
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Persevering in the pacific and humane policy which had been invariably professed, and sincerely pursued, by 
the Executive authority of the United States, when indications were made, on the part of the French republic, of 
a disposition to accommodate the existing differences between the two countries, I felt it to be my duty to prepare 
for meeting their advances, by a nomination of ministers, upon certain conditions, which the honor of our country 
dictated, and which its moderation had given it a right to prescribe. The assurances which were required of the 
French Government, previous to the departure of our-envoys, have been given pong their minister of foreign re- 
lations; and I have directed them to proceed on their mission to Paris. ‘They have full power to conclude a treaty, 
subject to the constitutional advice and consent of the Senate. |The characters of these gentlemen are sure pledges 
to their country, that nothing incompatible with its honor or interest, nothing inconsistent with our obligations of 
good faith or friendship to any other nation, will be stipulated. — 

It appearing probable, from the information I received, that our commercial intercourse with some ports in the 
island of St. Domingo might safely be renewed, I took such steps as seemed to me expedient to ascertain that point. 
The result being satisfactory, I then, in conformity with the act of Congress on the subject, directed the restraints 
and prohibitions of that intercourse to be discontinued, on terms which were made known by a Since 
the renewal of this intercourse, our citizens trading to those ports, with their property, have been duiy respected, 
and privateering from those ports has ceased. a. : : : 

In examining the claims of British subjects by the commissioners at Philadelphia, acting under the sixth article of 
the treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, with Great Britain, a difference of opinion, on points deemed essen- 
tial, in the interpretation of that article, has arisen between the commissioners appointed by the United States, and 
the other members of that Board, from which the former have thought it their duty to withdraw. _ It is sincerely to 
be regretted, that the execution of an article produced by a mutual spirit of amity and justice should have been thus 
unavoidably interrupted. It is, however, confidently expected, that the same spirit of amity, and the same sense of 
justice, in which it originated, will lead to satisfactory explanations. In consequence of the obstacles to the progress 
of the commission in Philadelphia, his Britannic Majesty has directed the commissioners appointed by him, under 
the 7th article of the treaty, relating to the British captures of American vessels, to. withdraw from the Board sitting 
in London; but with the express declaration of his determination to fulfil, with punctuality and good faith, the en- 
gagements which his majesty has contracted by his treaty with the United States; and that they will be instructed 
to resume their functions whenever the obstacles which impede the progress of the commission at Philadelphia shall 
be removed. It being, in like manner, my sincere determination, so far as the same depends on me, that, with 
equal punctualit and good faith, the engagements contracted by the United States, in their treaties with his Bri- 
tanic Majesty, shall be fulfilled, [ shall immediately instruct our minister at Luadon to endeavor to obtain the ex- 
planations necessary to a just performance of those engagements on i of the United States. With such dis- 
positions on both sides, I cannot ehtertain a doubt, that all difficulties will soon be removed, and that the two Boards 
will then proceed and bring the business committed to them respectively to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The act of Congress relative to the seat of the government of the United States requiring that, on the first Monday 

of December next, it should be transferred from Philadelphia to the District chosen for its permanent seat, it is 
proper for me to inform you that the commissioners — to provide suitable buildings for the accommodation 
ot Congress, and of the President, and of the public offices of the Government, have made a report of the state of 
the buildings designed for those purposes in the City of eg oe from which ref conclude, that the removal of 
the seat of government to that place, at the time required, will be practicable, and the accommodation satisfactory. 
Their report will be laid before you. 


Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 


I shall direct the estimates of the appropriations necessary for the service of the ensuing year, together with an 
account of the revenue and expenditure, to be laid before you. During a period in which a great portion of the 
civilized world has been involved in a war unusually calamitous and destructive, it was not to be expected that the 
United States could be exempted from extraordinary burthens. Although the period is not arrived when the mea- 
sures adopted to secure our country against foreign attacks can be renounced, yet it is alike necessary to the honor 
of the Government and the satisfaction of the community, that an exact economy should be maintained. I invite 
you, gentlemen, to investigate the different branches of the public expenditure; the examination will lead to bene- 
ficial retrenchments, or produce a conviction of the wisdom of the measures to which the expenditure relates. 


Gentlemen of the Senate, and Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 


At a period like the present, when momentous changes are occurring, and every hour is preparing new and great 
events in the political world; when a spirit of war is prevalent in almost every nation, with whose affairs the interests 
of the United States have any connexion; unsafe and precarious would be our situation, were we to neglect the 
means of maintaining our just rights. The result of the mission to France is uncertain; but, however it may termi- 
nate, a steady perseverance in a system of national defence, commensurate with our resources and the situation of 
our country, is an obvious dictate of wisdom: for, remotely as we are placed from the belligerent nations, and 
desirous as we are, by doing justice to all, to avoid offence to any, nothing short of the power of repelling aggressions, 
will secure to our country a rational prospect of escaping the calamities of war, or national 5 mami A As to 
myself, it is my anxious desire so to execute the trust reposed in me, as to render the People of the United States ’ 
prosperous and happy. I rely, with entire confidence, on your co-operation in objects equally your care; and that 
our mutual labors will serve to increase and confirm union among our fellow-citizens, and an unshaken attachment 


to our Government. 
JOHN ADAMS. 
Unirep States, December Sd, 1799. 


On Tuesday, December 10, 1799, the Senate waited on the Presipent or rue Unrrep Srartes, and the 
President pro tempore, in their name, delivered to him the following 


ADDRESS: 
To the President of the United States: 


Accept, sir, the respectful acknowledgments of the Senate of the United States for your speech delivered to 
both Houses of Congress at the opening of the present session. 

While we devoutly join you in offering our thanks to acy, a0 God for the return of health to our cities, and for 
the general prosperity of the country, we cannot refrain from lamenting that the arts and calumnies of factious, de- 
signing men have excited open rebellion a second time in Pennsylvania, and thereby compelled the employment of 
a military force to aid the civil authority in the execution of the laws. e rejoice that your vigilance, energy, and 
well-timed exertions, have crushed so daring an opposition, and prevented the spreading of such treasonable combi- 
nations. The promptitude and zeal displayed by the a called to suppress this insurrection deserve our highest 
commendation and praise, and afford a pleasing proof of the spirit and atnerity with which our fellow-citizens are 
— to maintain the authority of our excellent Government. j 

nowing, as we do, that the United States are sincerely anxious for a fair and liberal execution of the treaty of 
amity, commerce, and navigation, entered into with Great Britain, we learn, with regret, that the progress of adjust- 
ment has been interrupted by a difference of opinion among the commissioners, e hope, however, that the jus- 
tice, the moderation, and the obvious interests of both parties will lead to satisfactory explanations, and that the 
business will then go forward to an amicable close of all differences and demands between the two countries. We 
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are fully persuaded that the Legislature of the United States will cheerfully enable you to realize your assurances 
of performing, on our part, all engagements under our treaties with punctuality, and the most scrupulous good faith. 

When we reflect upon the uncertainty of the result of the late mission to France; and upon the uncommon nature, 
extent, and aspect, of the war now raging in Europes which affects materially our relations with the Powers at war, and 
which has changed the condition of their colonies in our neighborhood: we are of opinion, with you, that it would 
be neither wise nor safe to relax our measures of defence, or to lessen any of our preparations to repel aggression. 

Our inquiries and attention shall be carefully directed to the various other important subjects which you have 
recommended to our consideration; and from our experience of your past administration, we anticipate, with the 
highest confidence, your strenuous co-operation in all measures which have a tendency to promote and extend our 


national interests and happiness. P y 
SAMUEL LIVERMORE, 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 


To which the Presipent oF THE Untrep Srares made the following reply: 


Gentlemen of the Senate: 

I thank you for this address. I wish you all possible success and satisfaction in your deliberations on the means 
which have a tendency to promote and extend our national interests and happiness; and I assure you that, in all your 
measures directed to those great objects, you may, at all times, rely with the highest confidence on my cordial co- 
operation. ; ohio . ; 

The praise of the Senate, so judiciously conferred on the promptitude and zeal of the troops called to suppress 
the insurrection, as it falls from so high authority, must make a deep impression—both as a terror to the disobedient, 
and an encouragement of such as do well. 

JOHN ADAMS. 


Unirep Srares, Dec. 10, 1799. 
On Tuesday, December 10, 1799, the Speaker, attended by the House or RepresENTATIVES, waited on the 
Presmpent or tHE Unrrep Srares, and delivered to him the following 
ADDRESS: 


To the President of the United States: 
Sir “= 
While the House of Representatives contemplate the flattering prospects of abundance from the labors of the 
eople by land and by sea; the prosperity of our extended commerce, notwithstanding the interruptions occasioned 
~ the belligerent state of a great part of the world; the return of health, industry, and -trade, to those cities which 
have lately been afflicted with ts and the various and inestimable advantages, civil and religious, which, 
secured under our happy frame of Government, are continued to us unimpaired; we cannot fail to offer up to a 
benevolent Deity our sincere thanks for these, the merciful dispensations of his protecting providence. _ 

That any portion of the People of America should permit themselves, amid such numerous blessings. to be 
seduced by the arts and misrepresentations of designing men, into an open resistance of a law of the United States, 
cannot be heard without deep and serious regret. Under a constitution where the public burthens can only be im- 

osed by the People themselves, for their own benefit, and to promote their own objects, a hope might well have 
ane indulged that the general interest would have been too well understood, and the general welfare too highly 
prized, to have produced, in -r of our citizens, a disposition to hazard so much felicity, by the criminal effort of a 
part to oppose, with lawless violence, the will of the whole. | While we lament that depravity which could produce a 
defiance of the civil authority, and render a the aid of the military force of the nation, real consolation is to 
be derived from the promptness and fidelity with which that aid was afforded. That zealous and active co-operation 
with the judicial power, of the volunteers and militia called into service, which has restored order and submission 
to the laws, is a twat evidence of the attachment of our fellow-citizens to their own free Government, and of 
the truly patriotic alacrity with which they will ye 90 it. ; 

To give due effect to the civil administration of Government, and to ensure a just execution of the laws, are ob- 
jects of such real magnitude as to secure a proper attention to your recommendation of a revision and amendment 
of the judiciary system. = ; : _—— ; 

Highly approving, as we do, the pacific and humane policy which has been invariably professed, and Br part | 
ursued by the Executive authority of the United States—a policy which our best interests enjoined, and of which 
onor has permitted the observance—we consider as the most unequivocal proof of your inflexible perseverance in 

the same well chosen system, your preparation to meet the first indications on the part of the French republic, of a 
disposition to accommodate the existing differences between the two countries, by a nomination of ministers on 
certain conditions, which the honor of our country unquestionably dictated, and which its moderation had certainly 
given it a right to prescribe. When the assurances thus required of the French Government, previous to the de- 
parture of our envoys, had been given through their minister of foreign relations, the direction that they should 
proceed on their mission was, on your part, a completion of the measure, and manifests the sincerity with which it 
was commenced. We offer up our fervent prayers to the Supreme Ruler of the Universe for the success of their 
embassy, and that it may be productive of peace and happiness to our common country. The uniform tenor of your 
conduct through a life useful to your fellow-citizens and honorable to yourself, gives a sure pledge of the sincerity 
with which the avowed objects of the negotiation will be pursued on your part, and we earnestly pray that similar 
dispositions may be displayed on the part of France. ‘The differences which ages grew | subsist between the two 
nations cannot fail, in that event, to be happily terminated. To produce this end, to all so desirable, firmness, 
moderation, and union at home, constitute, we are persuaded, the surest means. The character of the gentlemen 
you have deputed, and still more the character of the Government which deputes them, are safe pledges to their 
country that nothing incompatible with its honor or interest, nothing inconsistent with our obligations of good faith 
or friendship to any other nation, will be stipulated. __ 

We learn, with pleasure, that our citizens, with their property, trading to those ports of St. Domingo with which 
commercial intercourse has been renewed, have been duly respected, and that privateering from those ports has 
ceased. 

With you, we sincerely regret that the execution of the sixth article of the treaty of amity, commerce, and navi- 
gation, with Great Britain—an article produced by a mutual spirit of amity and justice—should have been unavoida- 
bly interrupted. We doubt not that the same spirit of amity, and the same sense of justice in which it originated, 
will lead to satisfactory explanations; and we hear with approbation that our minister at London will be immediately 
instructed to obtain them. While the engagements which America has contracted by her treaty with Great 
Britain ought to be fulfilled with that scrupulous punctuality and good faith to which our Government has ever so 
tenaciously adhered; yet no motive exists to induce, and every principle forbids us to adopt, a construction which 
might extend them beyond the instrument by which they are created. We cherish the hope that the Government 
of Great Britain will disclaim such extension, and by cordially uniting with that of the United States for the re- 
moval of all difficulties, will soon enable the Boards, appointed under the sixth and seventh articles of our treaty 
with that nation, to proceed, and bring the business committed to them, respectively, to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The buildings for the accommodation of Congress, and of the President, and for the public offices of the Govern- 
ment, at its permanent seat, being in such a state as to admit of a removal to that District by the time prescribed 
by the act of Congress, no distacle, it is presumed, will exist toa compliance with the law. 

With you, sir, we deem the present period critical and momentous. The important-changes which are occur- 
ring; the new and great events which are every hour preparing in the political world; the spirit of war which is 
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prevalent in almost every nation with whose affairs the interests of the United States have any. connexion; demon- 
strate how unsafe and precarious would be our situation should we neglect the means of obtaining our just rights. 
Respecting, as we have ever done, the rights of others, America estimates too correctly the value of her own, and 
has received evidence, too complete, that they are only to be preserved by her own vigilance, ever to permit herself 
to be seduced by a love of ease, or by other considerations, into that deadly disregard of the means of self-defence, 
which could only result from a carelessness, as criminal as it would be fatal, concerning the future destinies of our 
growing republic. The result of the mission to France is, indeed, sir, uncertain. It depends not on America alone. 
The most pacific temper will not always ensure peace. We should, therefore, exhibit a’ system of conduct as indis- 
creet as it would be new in the history of the world, if we considered the negotiation happily terminated, because 
we have attempted to commence it; and peace restored, because we wish its restoration: But, sir, however this 
mission may terminate, a steady perseverance in a sysiem of national defence, commensurate with our resources 
and the situation of our country, is an obvious dictate of duty. Experience, the parent of wisdom, and the great 
instructor of nations, has established the truth of your on that, remotely as we are placed from the belligerent 
nations, and desirous as we are, by doing justice to all, to avoid offence to any, yet nothing short of the power of 
ss aggressions will secure to our country a rational prospect of escaping the calamities of war, or national 
egradation. 
, the progress of the session we shall take into our serious consideration the various and important matters 
recommended to our attention. 
A life devoted to the service of your countrys talents and integrity which have so justly acquired, and so long 
retained, the confidence and affection of your fellow-citizens; attest the sincerity of your declaration that it is your 
anxious desire so to execute the trust reposed in you as to render the People of the United States prosperous and 


happy. 


To which the PrestpEnt oF THE Unirep Srares made the following reply: 


Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 


This very respectful address from the Representatives of the People of the United States, at their first assembly 
after a fresh election, under the strong impression of the public opinion and national sense, at this interesting and 
singular crisis of our public affairs, has excited my sensibility, and receives my sincere and grateful acknowledg- 
ments. 

As long as we can maintain, with harmony and affection, the honor of our country, consistently with its peace, 
externally and internally, while that is attainable; or in war, when that becomes necessary, assert its real indepen- 
dence and sovereignty, and support the constitutional energies and dignity of its Government; we may be perfectly 
— under the smiles of Divine Providence, that we shall effectually promote and extend our national interest and 

appiness. ' 

"rhe applause of the Senate and House of Representatives, so justly bestowed upon the volunteers and militia, 
for their zealous and active co-operation with the judicial power, which has restored order and submission to the 
laws, as it comes with peculiar weight and propriety from the Legislature, cannot fail to have an extensive and per- 
manent effect, for the support of Government, upon all those ingenuous minds who receive delight from the approv- 
ing and animating voice of their country. 

JOHN ADAMS. 


Unirep Sratres, December 10, 1799. 





6th Concress.) No. 17. [2d Session. 


SPEECH OF PRESIDENT JOHN ADAMS, 
DELIVERED ON SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1800. 


Gentlemen of the Senate, 
and Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 


Immediately after the adjournment of Congress at their last session in Philadelphia, I gave directions, in compli- 
ance with the laws, for the removal of the public offices, records, and property. These directions have been exe- 
—_ and the public officers have since resided and conducted the ordinary business of the Government in this 
place. 

I congratulate the People of the United States on the assembling of Congress at the permanent seat of their Go- 
vernment; and I congratulate you, gentlemen, on the prospect of a residence not to be changed. Although there is 
cause to apprehend that accommodations are not now so complete as might be wished, yet there is great reason to 
believe that this inconvenience will cease with the present session. 

_ It would be unbecoming the Representatives of this nation to assemble, for the first time, in this solemn temple, 
without looking up to the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, and imploring his blessing. - 

May this territory be the residence of virtue and happiness! In this city may that piety and virtue, that wisdom 
and magnanimity, that constancy and self-government which adorned the great character whose name it bears, be 
forever held in veneration! Here, and throughout our country, may simple manners, pure morals, and true reli- 
gion, flourish forever! 

_ It.is with you, gentlemen, to consider whether the local powers over the District of Columbia, vested by the con- 
stitution in the Congress of the United States, shall be immediately exercised. If, in your opinion, this important 
trust ought now to be executed, you cannot fail, while performing it, to take into view the future probable situation 
of the territory for the happiness of which you are about to provide. You will consider it as the capital of a great 
nation, advancing, with unexampled rapidity, in arts, in commerce, in wealth, and in population; and possessing, 
within itself, those energies and resources, which, if not thrown away, or lamentably misdirected, secure to it a long 
course of prosperity and self-government. 

In compliance with a law of the last session of Congress, the officers and soldiers of the temporary army have 
been discharged. It affords real pleasure to recollect the honorable testimony they gave of the patriotic motives 
which brought them into the service of their country, by the readiness and regularity with which they returned to 
the station of private citizens. . 

It is, in every point of view, of such primary importance to carry the laws into prompt and faithful execution, and 
to render that part of the administration of justice which the constitution and laws devolve on the federal courts, as 
convenient to the People as may consist with their present circumstances, that I cannot omit once more to recom- 
mend to your serious consideration the judiciary system of the United States. No subject is more interesting than 
this to the public happiness, and to none can those improvements which may have been suggested by experience be 
more beneficially applied. 
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A treaty of amity and commerce with the King of Prussia has been concluded and ratified. The ratifications 
have been exchanged, and I have directed the treaty to be promulgated by proclamation. | 

The difficulties which suspended the execution of the sixth article of our treaty of amity, commerce, and naviga- 
tion, with Great Britain, have not yet been removed. The negotiation on this subject is still depending. As it must 
be for the interest and honor of both nations to adjust this difference with good faith, I indulge confidently the expec- 
tation that the sincere endeavors of the Government of the United States to bring it to an amicable termination will 
not be disappointed. ) - . ; es ‘ 

The envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary from the United States to France, were received by the 
First Consul with the respect due to their characters and three persons, with equal powers, were appointed to treat 
with them. Although, at the date of the last official intelligence, the negotiation had not wteiiand, yet it is to be 
hoped that our efforts to effect an accommodation wiil at length meet with a success proportioned to the sincerity 
with which they have been so often repeated. 

While our best endeavors for the preservation and harmony with all nations will continue to be used, the expe- 
rience of the world, our own experience, admonish us of the insecurity of trusting too confidently to their success. 
We cannot, without committing a dangerous imprudence, abandon those measures of self protection which are 
adapted to our situation, and to which, notwithstanding our pacific policy, the violence and injustice of others may 
again compel us to resort. While our vast extent of sea coast, the commercial and agricultural habits of our People, 
the great capital they will continue to trust on the ocean, suggest the system of defence which will be most beneficial 
to ourselves, our distance from Europe and our resources for maritime strength, will enable us to employ it with 
effect. Seasonable and systematic arrangements, so far as our resources will justify, for a navy adapted to defen- 
sive war, and which may, in case of necessity. be quickly brought into use, seem to be as much recommended by a 
wise and true economy as by a just regard for our future tranquillity, for the safety of our shores, and for the protec- 
tion of our property committed to the ocean. 

The present navy of the United States, called suddenly into existence, by a great national exigency, has raised 
us in our own esteem; and by the protection afforded to our commerce, has effected, to the extent of our expecta- 
tions, the objects for which it was created. 

In connexion with a navy ought to be contemplated the fortification of some of our principal sea ports and_har- 
bors. A variety of considerations, which will readily suggest themselves, urge an attention to this measure of pre- 
caution. To give security to our principal ports, considerable sums have already been expended, but the works remain 


‘incomplete. It is for Congress to determine whether additional appropriations shall be made, in order to render 
p s 


competent to the intended purposes the fortifications which have been commenced. 

The manufacture of arms within the United States still invites the attention of the National Legislature. Ata 
considerable expense to the public, this manufactory has been brought to such a state of maturity, as, with continued 
encouragement will enaeke the necessity of future importations from foreign countries. 


Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 

I shall direct the estimates of the appropriations necessary for the ensuing year, together with an account of the 
public revenue and expenditure, to a late period, to be laid before you. 

I observe with th satisfaction that the product of the reveune, during the present year, has been more con- 
siderable than during any former equal een a) This result affords conclusive evidence of the great resources of this 
country, and of the wis Has and efficiency of the measures which have been adopted by Congress for the protection 
of commerce and preservation of public credit. 


Gentlemen of the Senate, and Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 


As one of the grand community of nations, our attention is irresistibly drawn to the important scenes which sur- 
round us. If they have exhibited an uncommom portion of calamity, it is the province of humanity to deplore, and 
of wisdom to avoid the causes which may have produced it. If, turning our eyes homeward, we find reason to rejoice 
at the prospect which presents itself; if we perceive the interior of our country — free, and happy; if all 
enjoy. in safety, under the protection of laws emanating only from the general will, the fruits of their own labor; we 
ought to fortify and cling to those institutions which have been the source of such real felicity; and resist, with una- 
bating perseverance, the progress of those dangerous innovations which may diminish their influence. _ 

To your patriotism, gentlemen, has been confided the honorable at of guarding the public interests; and 
while the past is to your country a sure pledge that it will be faithfully discharged, permit me to assure you that your 
labors to promote the general happiness will receive from me the most zealous co-operation. 

JOHN ADAMS. 


Unirep Srares, November 22, 1800. 


On Wednesday, November 26, 1800, the SenaTe waited on the Prestpent or THE Unrrep Srartes, and the 
President pro tempore, in their name, delivered to him the following 


ADDRESS: 


To the President of the United States: 
Sir: 

Impressed with the important truth that the hearts of rulers and people are in the hand of the Almighty, the 
Senate of the United States most cordially join in your invocations for appropriate blessings upon the Government 
and People of this Union. 

We meet you, sir, and the other branch of the National Legislature, in the city which is honored by the name of 
- late hero and sage, the illustrious Washington, with sensations and emotions which exceed our power of 
description. 

While we congratulate ourselves on the convention of the Legislature at the perraanent seat of Government, and 
ardently hope that permanence and stability may be communicated as well as to the Government itself as to its seat, 
our minds are irresistibly led to deplore thédeath of him who bore so honorable and efficient a part in the establish- 
ment of both. Great indeed would have been our gratification if his sum of earthly happiness had been completed 
by seeing the Government thus peaceably convened at this places but we derive consolation from a belief that the 
moment in which we were destined to experience the loss we deplore, was fixed by that Being whose counsels cannot 
err; and from a hope that, since in this seat of Government, which bears his:name, his earthly remains will be depo- 
sited, the members of Congress, and all who inhabit the city, with these memorials before them, will retain his 
virtues in lively recollection, and make his patriotism, morals, and piety, models for imitation. And permit us 
to add, sir, that it is not among the least of our consolations that you, who have been his companion and friend from 
the dawning of our national existence, and trained in the same nal of exertion to effect our independence, are still 
preserved by a gracious Providence in health and activity to exercise the functions of Chief Magistrate. 

The question whether the local powers over the District of Columbia, vested by the constitution in the Congress 
of the United States, shall be immediately exercised, is of great importance, and in deliberating upon it, we shall 
en - led to weigh the attending circumstances and every probable consequence of the measures which may 

e proposed. 

The several subjects for legislative consideration, contained in your speech to both Houses of Congress, shall 
receive from the Senate all the attention which they can give, when contemplating those objects, both in respect to 
their national importance, and the additional weight that is given them by your recommendation. 

We deprecate, with you, sir, all spirit of innovation, from whatever quarter it may arise, which may impair the 
sacred bond that connects the different parts of this empire; and we trust, that, under the protection of Divine Pro- 
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vidence, the wisdom and virtue of the citizens of the United States will deliver our national compact unimpaired to 
a grateful posterity. ake ol Pra ay , ; 
From past experience, it is impossible for the Senate of the United States to doubt of your zealous co-operation 
with the Cecisiniane in every effort to promote the general happiness and tranquillity of the Union. 
Accept, sir, our warmest wishes for your health and happiness. ; 
JOHN E. HOWARD, 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 


To which the Presipent or THE Unrrep Srarss replied as follows: 


Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Senate: 


For this excellent address, so respectful to the memory of my illustrious predecessor, which I receive from the 
Senate of the United States, at this time, and in this place, with peculiar satisfaction, I pray, zon to accept of my 
unfeigned acknowledgments. With you I ardently hope, that permanence and stability will be communicated, 
as well to the Government itself, as to its beautiful and commodious seat. With you | deplore the death of that 
hero and sage who bore so honorable and efficient a part in the establishment of both. Great indeed would have 
been my gratification, if his sum of mee | happiness had been completed by seeing the Government thus peaceably 
convened at this place, himself at its head. But, while we submit to the decisions of Heaven, whose counsels are 
inscrutable to us, we cannot but hope, that the members of Congress, the officers of Government, and all who 
inhabit the city or the country, will retain his virtues in lively recollection, and make his patriotism, morals, and 
piety, models for imitation. : ied ; 

id thank you, gentlemen, for your assurance that the several subjects for legislative consideration, recommended 
in my communication to both Houses, shall receive from the Senate a deliberate and candid attention. 

With you, gentlemen, I sincerely deprecate all spirit of innovation which may weaken the sacred bond that con- 
nects the different parts of this nation and Government; and with you, I trust, that, under the protection of Divine 
Providence, the wisdom and virtue of our citizens will deliver our national compact unimpaired to a free, prosperous, 
happy, and grateful posterity. ‘To this end it is my fervent prayer, that, in this city, the fountains of wisdom may 
be always open, and the streams of eloquence forever flow. Here may the youth of this extensive country forever 
look up, without disappointment, not only to the monuments and memorials of the dead, but to the examples of the 
living, in the members of Congress and officers of Government, for finished models all those virtues, graces, 
talents, and accomplishments, which constitute the dignity of human nature, and lay the only foundation for the 
prosperity or duration of empires. 

, JOHN ADAMS. 


Crry or Wasuincron, November 26, 1800. 


On Thursday, November 27, 1800, the Speaxer, attended by the House or Representatives, waited on the 
PRESIDENT OF THE Untrep Srares, and delivered to him the following 


ADDRESS: 


To Joun Avams, President of the United States: 
Sir: 
The House of Representatives have received with great respect the communication which you have been 
pleased to make to the two Houses of Congress, at the commencement of the present session. 

The final establishment of the seat of National Government which has now taken place within the District of 
Columbia, is an event of no small importance in the political transactions of our country; and we cordially unite our 
wishes with yours, that this territory may be the residence of happiness and virtue. 

Nor can we, on this occasion, omit to express a hope, that the spirit which animated the great founder of this city, 
may descend to future generations; and that the wisdom, magnanimity, and steadiness, which marked the events of 
his public life, may be imitated in all succeeding ages. ; 

A consideration of those powers which have been vested in Congress over the District of Columbia will -not 
escape our attention; nor shall we forget that, in exercising these powers, a regard must be had to those events which 
will necessarily attend the capital of America. 

The cheerfulness and regularity with which the officers and soldiers of the temporary army have returned to the 
condition of private citizens, is a testimony clear and conclusive of the purity of those motives which induced them 
to engage in the public service; and will remain a proof, on all future occasions, that an army of soldiers, drawn from 
the citizens of our country, deserve our confidence and respect. 

No subject can be more important than that of the judiciary, which you have again recommended to our con- 
sideration, and it shall receive our early and deliberate attention. 

The constitution of the United States having confided the management of our foreign negotiations to the control 
of the Executive power, we cheerfully submit to its decisions on this important subject. And in respect to the nego- 
tiations now pending with France, we sincerely hope that the final result may prove as fortunate to our country as 
the most ardent mind can wish. 

So long as a predatory war is carried on against our commerce, we should sacrifice the interests and disappoint 
the expectations of our constituents, should we, for a moment, relax that system of maritime defence, which has 
resulted in such beneficial effects. At this period it is confidently believed that few persons can be found within the 
United States, who do not admit that a navy, well organized, must constitute the natural and efficient defence of 
this country against all foreign hostility. 

The progress which has been made in the manufacture of arms, leaves no doubt that the public patronage has 
already placed this country beyond all necessary dependence on foreign markets for an article so indispensable for 
defence; and gives us assurances that, under the encouragement which Government will continue to extend to this 
important object, we shal! soon rival foreign countries, not only in the number, but in the quality of arms completed 
from our own manufactories. 

Few events could have been more pleasing to our constituents, than that great and rapid increase of revenue 
which has arisen from permanent taxes. Whilst this event explains the great mel increasing resources of our coun- 
try, it carries along with it a proof which cannot be resisted, that those measures of maritime defence which were 
calculated to meet our enemy upon the ocean, and which have produced such extensive protection to our commerce, 
were founded in wisdom and policy. The mind must, in our opinion, be insensible to the plainest truths, which 
cannot discern the elevated ground on which this policy has aie our country. That national spirit, which alone 
could vindicate our common rights, has been romied, and those latent energies which had not been fully known, were 
unfolded and brought into view, and our fellow-citizens were prepared to meet every event which national honor or 
national security could render necessary. Nor have its effects been much less important in other respects. 

Whilst many of the nations of the earth have been impoverished and depopulated by internal commotions and 
national contests, our internal peace has not been materially impaired; our commerce has extended, under the pro- 
tection of our infant navy, to every part of the globe; wealth has flowed without intermission into our sea-ports; and 
the labors of the husbandman have been rewarded by a ready market for the productions of the soil. 

Be assured, sir, that the various and important subjects recommended to our consideration, shall receive our 
early and deliberate attention; and, confident of your co-operation in every measure which may be calculated to 
promote the general interest, we shall endeavor, on our part, to testify, by our industry and despatch, the zeal and 
sincerity with which we regard the public good. 
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To which the Presipent or THE Untrep Srares made the following reply: 


Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 


Compelled by the habits of a long life, as well as by all the principles of society and government which I could 
ever understand and believe, to consider the great body of the People as the source of all legitimate authority, no less 
than of all efficient power, it is impossible for me to receive this address from the immediate Representatives of the 
American People, at this time and in this place, without emotions which it would be improper to express, if any lan- 
guage could convey them. _ : ee ; . ; 

May the spirit which animated the great founder of this city descend to future generations; and may the wisdom, 
magnanimity, and steadiness, which marked the events of his public life, be imitated in all succeeding ages. 

1 thank you, gentlemen, for your assurance that the judiciary system shall receive your deliberate attention. 

With you, gentlemen, I sincerely hope, that the final result of the negotiations now pending with France may 
prove as fortunate to our country as they have been commenced with sincerity and prosecuted with deliberation and 
caution. With you, I cordially agree, that, so long as a predatory war is carried on against our commerce, we should 
sacrifice the interests and disappoint the expectations of our constituents, should we for a moment relax that system 
of maritime defence, which has resulted in such beneficial effects. With you, I confidently believe that few persons 
can be found within the United States, who do not admit that a navy, well organized, must constitute the natural 
and efficient defence of this country against all foreign hostility, 

Those who recollect the distress and danger to this country, in former periods, from the want of arms, must exult 
in the assurance, from their Representatives, that we shall soon rival foreign countries, not only in the number but in 
the quality of arms completed from our own manufactories. 

With you, gentlemen, I fully agree, that the great increase of revenue is a proof that the measures of maritime 
defence were founded in wisdom. ‘This policy has raised us in the esteem of foreign nations. ‘That national spirit 
and those latent energies which had not been and are not yet fully known to any, were not entirely forgotten by those 
who had lived long enough to see, in former times, their operation, and some of their effects. Our fellow-citizens were 
undoubtedly prepared to meet every event which national honor or national security could render necessary. ‘These 
it is to be hoped are secured at the cheapest and easiest rate: if not, they will be secured at more expense. 

[I thank you, gentlemen, for your assurance that the various subjects recommended to your consideration shall 
receive your deliberate attention. No further evidence is wanting to convince me of the zeal and sincerity with 
which the House of Representatives regard the public good. 

I pray you, gentlemen, to accept of my best wishes for your health and happiness. 


JOHN ADAMS. 


Wasuincron, Vovember 27, 1800. 


7th Conaress. ] No. 18. 


INAUGURAL SPEECH OF PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, 
DELIVERED AT A SPECIAL SESSION OF THE SENATE, ON WEDNESDAY, THE FOURTH OF MARCH, 1801. 


Friends and Fellow-citizens: 

Called upon to undertake the duties of the first Executive office of our country, I avail myself of the presence 
of that portion of my fellow-citizens which is here assembled, to express my grateful thanks for the favor with which 
they have been pleased to look towards me; to declare a sincere consciousness that the task is above my talents; 
a“ that I approach it with those anxious and awful presentiments which the greatness of the charge, and the 
weakness of my power, so justly inspire. A rising nation, spread over a wide and fruitful land; traversing all 
the seas with the rich productions of their industry; engaged im commerce with nations who feel power and forget 
right; advancing rapidly to destinies beyond the reach of mortal eye;—when I contemplate these transcendent objects. 
and see the honor, the happiness, and the hopes of this beloved country committed to the issue and the auspices of 
this day, I shrink from the contemplation, and humble myself before the magnitude of the undertaking. Utterly 
indeed should I despair, did not the presence of many, whom I here see, remind me, that, in the other high authori- 
ties provided by our constitution, I shall find resources of wisdom, of virtue, and of zeal, on which to rely under all 
difficulties. ‘To you, then, gentlemen, who are charged with the sovereign functions of legislation, and to those 
associated with you, I look with encouragement for that guidance and support which may enable us to steer with 
safety the vessel in which we are all embarked, amidst the conflicting elements of a troubled world. 

During the contest of opinion through which we have past, the animation of discussions and of exertions has some- 
times worn an aspect which might impose on strangers unused to think freely, and to speak and to write what they 
think; but this being now decided by the voice of the nation, announced according to the rules of the constitution, 
all will of course arrange themselves under the will of the law, and unite in common efforts for the common good. 
All too will bearin mind this sacred principle, that, though the will of the majority is in all cases to prevail, that will, 
to be rightful, must be reasonable; that the minority possess their equal rights which equal law must protect, and to 
violate would be oppression. Let us then, fellow citizens, unite with one heart and one mind—let us restore to 
social intercourse that harmony and affection, without which, liberty,and even life itself, are but dreary things. And let 
us reflect that, having banished from our land that religious intolerance under which mankind so long bled and suffered, 
we have yet gained little, if we countenance a political intolerance, as despotic, as wicked, and capable of as bitter 
and bloody persecutions. During the throes and convulsions of the ancient world; during the agonizing spasms of 
infuriated man, seeking, through blood and slaughter, his long lost liberty; it was not wonderful that the agitation of 
the billows should reach even this distant and peaceful shore; that this should be more felt and feared by some, and 
less by others; and should divide opinions as to measures of safety: but every difference of opinion is not a difference 
of principle. We have called by different names brethren of the same principle. We are all Republicans: we are 
all Federalists. If there be any among us who would wish to dissolve this Union, or to change its republican form, 
let them stand undisturbed as monuments of the safety with which error of opinion may be tolerated, where reason is 
left free to combat it. I know, indeed, that some honest men fear that a republican government cannot be strong; 
that this government is not strong enough. But would the honest patriot, in the full tide of successful experiment, 
abandon a Government which has so far kept us free and firm, on the theoretic and visionary fear, that this Govern- 
ment, the world’s best hope, may, by possibility, want energy to preserve itself? I trust not. I believe this, on the 
mes the strongest government on earth. I believe it the only one, where every man, at the call of the law, 
would fly to the standard of the law, and would meet invasions of the public order as his own personal concern. 
Sometimes it is said that man cannot be trusted with the government of himself. Can he then be trusted with the 
government of others? Or have we found angels, in the form of kings, togovern him? Let history answer this question. 

Let us then with courage and confidence pursue our own federal and republican principles; our attachment to 
union and representative government. Kindly separated by nature and a wide ocean from the exterminating havoc 
of one quarter of the globe: too high minded to endure the degradations of the others; possessing a chosen country, 
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with room enough for our descendants to the thousandth and thousandth generation; entertaining a due sense of our 
equal right to the use of our own faculties, to the acquisitions of our own industry, to honor and confidence from our 
fellow-citizens, resulting not from birth, but from our actions and their sense of them; enlightened by a benign religion, 
professed indeed and practised in various forms, yet all of them inculcating honesty, truth, temperance, gratitude, 
and the love of man; acknowledging and adoring an overruling Providence, which, by all its dispensations, proves that 
it delights in the happiness of man here, and his greater happiness hereafter;—with all these blessings, what more is ne- 
cessary to make us a happy and prosperous people? Still one thing more fellow-citizens: a wise and frugal Government, 
which shall restrain men from injuring one another, shall leave them otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits of 
industry and improvement, and shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned. This is the sum of 
good government; and this is necessary to close the circle of our felicities. } 

About to enter, fellow-citizens, on the exercise of duties which comprehend every thing dear and valuable to you, 
it is proper you should understand what I deem the essential principles of our government, and consequently those 
which ought to shape its administration. I will compress them within the narrowest compass they will bear, stating 
the general principle, but not all its limitations. Equal and exact justice to all men, of whatever state or persuasion, 
religious or political: peace, commerce, and honest friendship, with all nations, entangling alliances with none; 
the support of the State Governments in all their rights, as the most competent administrations for our domestic con- 
cerns, and the surest bulwarks against anti-republican tendencies; the preservation of the General Government in 
its whole constitutional vigor, as the sheet anchor of our peace at home, and safety abroad; a jealous care of the 
right of election by the People, a mild and safe corrective of abuses which are lopped by the sword of revolution where 
peaceable remedies are unprovided; absolute acquiescence in the decisions of the majority, the vital principle of re- 
publics, from which is no appeal but to force, the vital pence and immediate parent of despotism; a well dis- 
ciplined militia, our best reliance in peace, and for the first moments of war, till regulars may relieve them; the su- 
premacy of the civil over the military authority; economy in the public expense, that labor may be lightly bur- 
thened; the honest payment of our debts, and sacred preservation of the public faith; encouragement of agriculture, 
and of commerce as its handmaid; the diffusion of information, and arraignment of all abuses at the bar of the public 
reason; freedom of religion, freedom of the press, and freedom of person, under the  arcayga of the habeas cor- 
pus; and trial by juries impartially selected. These principles form the bright constellation, which has gone before 
us, and guided our steps through an age of revolution and reformation. The wisdom of our sages, and blood of our 
heroes, have been devoted to their attainment; they should be the creed of our political faith, the text of civic in- 
struction, the touchstone by which to try the services of those we trust; and, should we wander from them in mo- 
—_ - error or of alarm, let us hasten to retrace our steps, and to regain the road which alone leads to peace, liberty, 
and safety. 

Irepair, then, fellow-citizens, to the post you have assigned me. With experience enough in subordinate offices 
to have seen the difficulties of this, the greatest of all, I have learnt to expect that it will rarely fall to the lot of im- 
perfect man to retire from this station with the reputation and the favor which bring him into it. Without preten- 
sions to that high confidence you reposed in our first and greatest revolutionary character, whose pre-eminent 
services had entitled him to the first place in his country’s love, and destined for him the fairest page in the volume of 
faithful history, I ask so much confidence only as may give firmness and effect to the legal administration of your 
affairs. I shall often go wrong, through defect of judgment. When right, I shall often be thought wrong, by those 
whose positions will not command a view of the whole ground. _ I ask your indulgence for my own errors, which will 
never be intentional; and your support against the errors of others, who may conderan what they would not, if seen 
in all its parts. ‘The approbation implied by your suffrage, is a great consolation to me for the past; and my future 
solicitude will be, to retain the good opinion of those who have bestowed it in advance, to conciliate that of others by 
doing them »ll the good in my power, and to be instrumental to the happiness and freedom of all. 

Relying, then, on the patronage of your good will, I advance with obedience to the work, ready to retire from it 
whenever you become sensible how much better choices it is in your power to make. And may that infinite Power, 
which rules the destinies of the universe, lead our counsels to what is best, and give them a favorable issue for your 








ce and prosperity. 
si , TH: JEFFERSON. 
7th Coneress. } No. 19. [ist Session. 


MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, 


COMMUNICATED ON TUESDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1804. 


The Honorable the Speaker of the House of Representatives: 


Sir: 
_ The circumstances under which we find ourselves, at this place, rendering inconvenient the mode heretofore 
—— of making by personal address the first communications between the Legislative and Executive branches 
have adopted that by message, as used on all subsequent occasions through the session. In doing this, I have had 
principal regard to the convenience of the Legislature; to the economy of their time; to their relief from the embar- 
rassment of immediate answers on subjects not yet fully before them; and to the benefits thence resulting to the om 9 
affairs. ‘Trusting that a procedure founded in these motives will meet their approbation, I beg leave, through you, 
Sir, to communicate the enclosed message, with the documents accompanying it, to the Honorable the House of Re- 
presentatives; and pray you to accept, for yourself and them, the homage of my high respect and consideration. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


December 8, 1801. ied 
[A similar letter was transmitted to the President of the Senate. ]} 





Fellow-citizens of the Senate 
and House of Representatives: 


It isa circumstance of sincere gratification to me, that, on meeting the great council of our nation, I am able to an- 
nounce to them, on grounds of reasonable certainty, that the wars and hivehtes which have for so many years afflicted 
our sister nations, have at length come to an end, and that the communications of peace and commerce are once more 
opening among them. Whilst we devoutly return thanks to the beneficent Being who has been pleased to breathe into 

em the spirit of conciliation and forgiveness, we are bound, with peculiar gratitude, to be thankful to him, that our 
own peace has been preserved ——— so perilous a season, and ourselves permitted quietly to cultivate the earth, and 
to practise = improve those arts which tend to increase our comforts. The assurances, indeed, of friendly disposi- 
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i ived from all the Powers with whom we have principal relations, had inspired a confidence that our peace 
uh ten would not have been disturbed. But a cessation of irregularities which had affected the commerce of 
neutral nations, and of the irritations and injuries produced by them, cannot but add to this confidence, and strength- 

time, the hope, that wrongs committed on unoffending friends, under a pressure of circumstances, will 


ens, at the same time , f endl I a pr 
now be reviewed with candor, and will be considered as founding just claims of retribution for the past, and new as- 


g for the future. ‘ ' : . 
 aaeneou Indian neighbors, also, a spirit of peace and friendship generally see A and I am happy to inform 
and of t 


ou that the continued efforts to introduce among them the implements and the practice of husbandry, of the house- 
hold arts, have not been without success; that they are becoming more and more sensible of the superiority of this 
dependence, for clothing and subsistence, over the precarious resources of hunting and fishing; and already we are 
able to announce that, instead of that constant diminution of their numbers, produced by their wars and their wants, 
some of them begin to experience an increase of population. ; om 

To this state of general peace with which we have been blessed, one only exception exists. Tripoli, the least con- 
siderable of the Barbary States, had come forward with demands, unfounded either in right or in compact, and had per- 
mitted itself to denounce war, on our failure to comply before a given day. The style of the demand admitted but 
one answer. I sent a small squadron of frigates into the Mediterranean, with assurances to that Power of our sincere 
desire to remain in peace; but with orders to proctect our commerce against the threatened attack. The measure was 
seasonable and salutary. ‘The Bey had already declared war in form, His cruisers were out. ‘Two had arrived at 
Gibraltar. Our commerce in the Gakteoranean was blockaded; and that of the Atlantic in peril. The arrival of 
our squadron dispelled the danger. One of the Tripolitan cruisers having fallen in with and engaged the small 
schooner Enterprise, commanded by Lieutenant Sterret, which had gone out as a tender to our larger vessels, was 
captured after a heavy slaughter of her men, without the loss of a single one on our part. The bravery exhibited by our 
citizens on that element will, I trust, be a testimony to the world that it is not the want of that virtue, which makes us 
seek their peace; but a conscientious desire to direct the energies of our nation to the multiplication of the human 
race, and not to its destruction. Unauthorized by the constitution, without the sanction of Congress, to go beyond 
the line of defence, the vessel, being disabled from committing further hostilities, was liberated, with its crew. The 
Legislature will doubtless consider whether, by authorizing measures of offence also, they will place our force on 
an equal footing with that of its adversaries. I communicate all material information on this subject, that, in the 
exercise of this important function, confided by the constitution to the Legislature exclusively, their judgment may 
form itself on a knowledge and consideration of every circumstance of weight. ; j 

I wish I could say that our situation with all the other Barbary States was entirely satisfactory. Discovering that 
some delays had taken place in the performance of certain articles stipulated by us, I thought it my duty, by imme- 
diate measures for fulfilling them, to vindicate to ourselves the right of considering the effect of departure from stipu- 
lation on their side. From the papers which will be laid before you, you will be enabled to judge whether our treaties 
are regarded by them as fixing at all the measure of their demands, or as guarding from the exercise of force our 
vessels within - fm power; and to consider how far it will be safe and expedient to leave our affairs with them in their 

resent posture. 

: I lay before you the result of the census lately taken of our inhabitants, to a conformity with which we are now to re- 
duce the ensuing ratio of representation and taxation. You will perceive that the increase of numbers, during the 
last ten years, proceeding in geometrical ratio, promises a duplication in little more than twenty-two years. We con- 
template this rapid growth, and the prospect it holds up to us, not with a view to the injuries it may enable us to do to 
others, in some future day, but to the settlement of the extensive country still remaining vacant within our limits; to the 
multiplication of men, susceptible of happiness, educated in the love of order, habituated to self-government, and 
valuing its blessings above all price. ; ; 

Other circumstances, combined with the increase of numbers, have produced an augmentation of revenue arising 
from consumption, ina ratio far beyond that of population alone; and though the changes in foreign relations now tak- 
ing place, so desirably for the whole world, may for a season affect this branch of revenue, yet, weighing all probabili- 
ties of expense as well as of income, there is reasonable ground of confidence that we may now safely dispense with all 
the internal taxes, comprehending excise, stamps, auctions, licences, carriages, and refined sugars; to which the 
postage on newspapers may be added, to facilitate the progress of information; and that the remaining sources of re- 
venue will be sufficient to provide for the support of Government, to pay the interest of the public debts and to dis- 
charge the principals within shorter periods than the laws, or the general expectation, had contemplated. War, indeed, 
and untoward events may change this prospect of things, and call for expenses which the imposts could not meet. 
But sound principles will not justify our taxing the industry of our fellow-citizens, to accumulate treasure for wars to 
happen we cane not when, and which might not perhaps happen but from the temptations offered by that treasure. 

hese views, however, of reducing our burthens, are formed on the expectation that a sensible, and at the same 
time a salutary reduction, may take place in our habitual expenditures. For this purpose, those of the civil govern- 
ment, the army, and the navy, will need revisal. When we consider that this Government is charged with the 
external and mutual relations only of these States; that the States themselves have principal care of our persons, 
our property, and our reputation, constituting the great field of human concerns; we may well doubt whether our 
organization is not too complicated, too expensive; whether offices and officers have not been multiplied unneces- 
sarily, and sometimes injuriously to the service they were meant to promote. I will cause to be laid before you an 
essay towards a statement of those who, under public employment of various kinds, draw money from the Treasury 
or from our citizens. Time has not permitted a perfect enumeration, the ramifications of office being too multi lied 
and remote to be completely traced in a first trial. Among those who are dependent on Executive discretion, I have 
begun the reduction of what was deemed unnecessary. The expenses of diplomatic agency have been considerably 
diminished. ‘The inspectors of internal revenue, who were found to obstruct the accountability of the institution, 
have been discontinued. Several agencies, created by Executive authority, on salaries fixed by that also, have been 
suppressed, and should suggest the expediency of regulating that power i law, so as to subject its exercises to le- 
gislative inspection and sanction. Other reformations of the same kind will be pursued with that caution which is 
requisite, in removing useless things, not to injure what is retained. But the great mass of public offices is established 
by law, and therefore by law alone can be abolished. Should the Legislature think it expedient to pass this roll in 
review, and to try all its ir: by the test of public utility, they may be assured of every aid and light which Execu- 
tive information can yield. Considering the general tendency to multiply offices and dependencies, and to increase 
expense to the ultimate term of burthen which the citizen can bear, it behooves us to avail ourselves of every occa- 
sion which presents itself for taking off the surcharge; that it never may be seen here that, after leaving to labor the 
smallest portion of its earnings on which it can subsist, Government shall itself consume the whole residue of what 
it was instituted to guard, 

In our care, too, of the public contributions entrusted to our direction, it would be prudent to multiply barriers 
against their dissipation by appropriating specific sums to every specific purpose susceptible of definition; by disal- 
lowing all applications of money varying from the appropriation in object, or transcending it in amounts by reducing 
the undefined field of contingencies, and thereby circumscribing discretionary powers over money; and by bringing 
a to a single department all accountabilities for money, where the examinations may be prompt, efficacious, an 
uniform. 

An account of the receipts and expenditures of the last year, as prepared by the Secretary of the Treasury, will, 
as usual, be laid before you. The success which has attended the late sales of the public lands shows that, with at- 
tention, they may be made an important source of receipt. Among the payments, those made in discharge of the 
principal and interest of the national debt, will show that the public faith has been exactly maintained. To these 
will be added an estimate of appropriations necessary for the ensuing year. This last will of course be affected by 
such modifications of the system of expense as you shall think proper to adopt. 

A statement has been formed by the Secretary of War, on mature consideration, of-all the posts and stations 
where garrisons will be expedient, and of the number of men requisite for each garrison. The whole amount is con- 
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siderably short of the present military establishment. For the — no particular use can be pointed out. For 
defence against invasion, their number is as nothing; nor isit considered needful or safe that a standing army should 
be kept up, in time of peace, for that purpose. Uncertain as we must ever be of the particular point in our circum- 
ference where an enemy may choose to invade us, the only force which can be ready at every point, and competent 
to oppose them, is the body of neighboring citizens, as forme:t into a militia. On these, collected from the parts 
most convenient, in numbers proportioned to the invading force, it is best to rely, not only to meet the first attack, 
but, if it threatens to be permanent, to maintain the defence until regulars may be eng of to relieve them. These 
considerations render it important that we should, at every session, continue to amend the defects which, from time 
to time, show themselves, in the laws for regulating the militia, until they are sufficiently perfect: nor should we now, 
or at any time, separate, until we can say we have done every thing for the militia which we could do, were an ene- 


my at our door. a i me : 

The provision of military stores on hand will be laid before you, that you may judge of the additions still re- 

uisite. 

’ With respect to the extent to which our naval preparations should be carried, some difference of opinion may be 
expected to appears but just attention to the circumstances of every part of the Union will doubtless reconcile all. 
A small force will probably continue to be wanted, for actual service, in the Mediterranean. Whatever annual 
sum beyond that you may think proper to appropriate to naval preparations, would perhaps be better employed in 
providing those articles which may be kept without waste or consumption, and be in readiness when any exigence 
calls them into use. Progress has been made, as will appear by papers now communicated, in providing materials 
for seventy-four gun ships, as directed by law. 

How far the authority given by the Legislature for procuring and establishing sites for naval purposes, has been 
perfectly understood and pursued in the execution, admits of some doubt. A statement of the expenses already in- 
curred on that subject is now laid before you. i have, in certain cases, suspended or slackened these expendi- 
tures, that the Legislature might determine whether so many yards are necessary as have been contemplated. The 
works at this place are among those permitted to go on: and live of the seven frigates directed to be laid up, have 
been brought and laid up here, where, besides the safety of their position, they are under the eye of the Executive 
administration, as well as of its agents, and where yourselves also will be guided by your own view, in the legislative 
provisions respecting them, which may, from time to time, be necessary. They are preserved in such condition, as 
well the vessels as whatever belongs to them, as to be at all times ready for sea on a short warning. ‘Two others are 
yet to be laid up, so soon as they shall have received the repairs requisite to put them also into sound condition. As 
a superintending officer will be necessary at each yard, his duties and emoluments, hitherto fixed by the Executive, 
will be a more proper subject for legislation. A communication will also be made of our progress in the execxtion of 
the law respecting the vessels directed to be sold. 

The fortifications of our harbors, more or less advanced, present considerations of great difficulty. While some 
of them are on a scale sufficiently proportioned to the advantages of their position, to the efficacy of their protection, 
and the importance of the points within it; others are so extensive, will cost so much in their first erection, so much 
in their maintenance, and require such a force to garrison them, as to make it questionable what is best now to be 
done. A statement of those commenced or projected, of the expenses already incurred, and estimates of their future 
cost, as far as it can be foreseen, shall be laid before you, that you may be enabled to judge whether any alteration 
is necessary in the laws respecting this subject. 

Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and navigation, the four pillars of our prosperity, are then most thriving, 
when left most free to individual enterprise. Protection from casual embarrassments, however, may sometimes be 
seasonably interposed. _If, in the course of your observations or inquiries, they should appear to need any aid, within 
the limits of our constitutional powers, your sense of their importance isa sufficient assurance they will occupy your at- 
tention. We cannot, indeed, but all feel an anxious solicitude for the difficulties under which our carrying trade 
will soon be placed. How far it can be relieved, otherwise than by time, is a subject of important consideration. 

The judiciary system of the United States, and especially that portion of it recently erected, will, of course, pre- 
sent itself to the contemplation of Congress; and that they may be able to judge of the proportion which the institu- 
tion bears to the business it has to Pe orm, I have caused to be procured from the several States, and now lay before 
Congress, an exact statement of all the causes decided since the first establishment of the courts, and of those which 
were depending when additional courts and judges were brought in to their aid. 

_ And while on the judiciary organization, it will be worthy your consideration whether the protection of the ines- 
timable institution of juries has been extended to all the cases involving the security of our persons and property. 
Their impartial selection also being essential to their value, we ought further to consider whether that is sufficiently 
secured in those States where they are named by a marshal depending on Executive will, or designated by the court, 
or by officers dependant on them. 

1 cannot omit recommending a revisal of the laws on the subject of naturalization. Consi¢ ering the ordinary 
chances of human life, a denial of citizenship under a residence of fourteen years, is a denial to a great proportion 0 
those who ask it, and controls a policy pursued from their first settlement, by many of these States, and still believed 
of consequence to their peas And shall we refuse to the unhappy fugitives from distress, that hospitality 
which the savages of the wilderness extended to our fathers arriving in this land? Shall oppressed humanity find 
no asylum on this globe? The constitution, indeed, has wisely provided that, for admission to certain offices of 
important trust, a residence shall be required sufficient to develop character and design. But might not the gene- 
ral character and capabilities of a citizen be safely communicated to every one manifesting a bona fide purpose o 
embarking his life and fortunes permanently with us? with restrictions, perhaps, to guard against the fraudulent usur- 
pation of our flag—an abuse which brings so much embarrassment and ‘loss on the genuine citizen, and so much 
= to the nation of being involved in war, that no endeavor should be spared to detect and suppress it. 

hese, fellow-citizens, are the matters respecting the state of the nation, which I have thought of importance to 
be submitted to your consideration at this time. Some others, of less moment, or not yet ready for communication, 
will be the subject of separate messages. Iam happy in this opportunity of committing the arduous affairs of our 
Government to the collected wisdom of the Union. Nothing shalt | be wanting on my part to inform, as far as in my 
power, the legislative judgment, nor to carry that judgment into faithful execution. The prudence and temperance of 
your discussions will promote, within your own walls, that conciliation which so much befriends rational conclusion; 
and, by its example, will encourage among our constituents that progress of opinion, which is tending to unite them 
in object and in will. That all should be satisfied with any one order of things is not to be expected; but I indulge 
the pleasing persuasion that the great body of our citizens will cordially concur in honest and disinterested efforts, 
which have for their object to preserve the General and State Governments in their constitutional form and equili- 
brium; to maintain peace abroad, and order and obedience to the laws at home; to establish principles and practices 
of administration favorable to the security of liberty and property, and to reduce expenses to what is necessary for 


the useful purposes of Government. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 
December 8, 1801. 
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7th Concress.] No. 20. [2d Sxssion. 


MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, 


COMMUNICATED ON WEDNESDAY, DEC. 15, 1802. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 


When we assemble together, fellow-citizens, to consider the state of our beloved country, our just attentions 
are first drawn to those pleasing circumstances which mark the goodness of that Being from whose favor they flow, and 
the large measure of thankfulness we owe for his bounty. Another year has come around, and finds us still blessed 
with peace and friendship abrcad; law, order, and religion, at home; good affection and harmony with our Indian 
neighbors; our burthens lightened, yet our income sufficient for the public wants; and the produce of the year great 
beyond example. These, fellow-citizens, are the circumstances under which we meets and we remark, with special 
satisfaction, those which, under the smiles of Providence, result from the skill, industry, and order, of our citizens, 
managing their own affairs in their own way, and for their own use; unembarrassed by two much regulation, unop- 
pressed by fiscal exactions. ; a 

On the restoration of peace in Europe, that portion of the general carrying trade which had fallen to our share during 
the war, was abridged by the returning competition of the belligerent Powers. This was to be expected, and was just. 
But, in addition, we find, in some parts of Europe, monopolizing discriminations, which, in the form of duties, tend 
effectually to prohibit the carrying thither our own produce in our own vessels. From existing amities, and a spirit 
of justice, it is hoped that friendly discussion will produce a fair and adequate dong ogi! But should false calcu- 
lations of interest defeat our hope, it rests with the Legislature to decide whether they will meet inequalities abroad 
with countervailing inequalities at home, or provide for the evil in any other way. | 

It is with satisfaction I lay before you an act of the British Parliament, anticipating this subject so far as to autho- 
rize a mutual abolition of the duties and countervailing duties permitted under the treaty of 1794. It shews, on 
their part, a spirit of justice and friendly accommodation, which it is our duty and our interest to cultivate with all 
nations. Whether this would produce a due equality in the navigation between the two countries, is a subject for 
your consideration. wer 

Another circumstance which claims attention, as directly affecting the very source of our navigation, is the defect 
or the evasion of the law providing for the return of seamen, and particularly of those belonging to vessels sold abroad. 
Numbers of them, discharged in foreign ports, have been thrown on the hands of our consuls, who, to rescue them 
from the dangers into which their distresses might plunge them, and save them to their country, have found it neces- 
sary, in some cases, to return them at the public charge. . , 

The cession of the Spanish province of Louisiana to France, which took place in the course of the late war, will, 
if carried into effect, sake a change in the aspect of our foreign relations, which will doubtless have just weight in 
any deliberations of the Legislature connected with that.subject. ; : 

There was reason, not long since, to apprehend that the warfare in which we were engaged with Tripoli, might 
be taken up by some other of the Barbary Powers. A reinforcement, therefore, was immediately ordered to the ves- 
sels already there. Subsequent information, however, has removed these apprehensions for the present. ‘To secure 
our commerce in that sea, with the smallest force competent, we have supposed it best to watch strictly the harbor of 
Tripoli. Still, however, the shallowness of their coast, and the want of smaller vessels on our part, has permitted 
some cruisers to escape unobserved; and to one of these an American vessel unfortunately fella prey. ‘The captain, 
one American seaman, and two others of color, remain prisoners with them, unless exchanged under an agreement 
formerly made with the Bashaw, to whom, on the faith of that, some of his captive subjects had been restored. 

The convention with the State of Georgia has been ratified by their Legislature, and a re-purchase from the Creeks 
has been consequently made of a part of the Tallahassee country. In this purchase has been also comprehended a 
part of the lands within the fork of Oconee and Oakmulgee rivers. The particulars of the contract will be laid before 
Congress so soon as they shall be in a state for communication. : 

In order to remove every ground of difference possible with our Indian neighbors, I have proceeded in the work 
of settling with them, and marking the boundaries between us. That with the Choctaw nation is fixed in one part, 
and will be through the whole within a short time. The country to which their title had been extinguished before the 
Revolution, is sufficient to receive a ve respectable population, which Congress will probably see the expediency 
of encouraging, so soon as the limits shall be declared. We are to view this position as an outpost of the United 
States, surrounded by strong neighbours, and distant from its support. And how far that monopoly, which prevents 
pomsioien, should here be guarded against, and actual habitation made a condition of the continuance of title, will 
be for your consideration. A prompt settlement, too, of all existing rights and claims within this territory, presents 
itself as a preliminary operation. ; : 

In that part of the Indiana territory which includes Vincennes, the lines settled with the neighboring tribes fix the 
extinction of their title at a breadth of twenty-four leagues from east to west, and about the same length parallel 
with, and including, the Wabash. They have also ceded a tract of four miles square, including the salt springs near 
the mouth of that river. 

In the department of finance, it is with pleasure I inform you that the receipts of external duties, for the last 
twelve months, have exceeded those of any former year, and that the ratio of increase has been also greater than 
usual. This has enabled us to answer all the regular exigencies of Government; to pay from the Treasury, within 
one year, upwards of eight millions of dollars, principal and interest, of the public debt, exclusive of upwards of one 
million paid by the sale of bank stock, and making, in the whole, a reduction of nearly five millions and a half of 
principal, and to have now in the Treasury, four millions and a half of dollars, which are in a course of a 
to the further discharge of debt, and current demands. Experience, too, so far, authorizes us to believe, if no extra- 
ordinary event supervenes, and the expenses, which will be actually incurred, shall not be greater than were con- 
templated by Congress, at their last session, that we shall not be disappointed in the expectations then formed. But, 
nevertheless, as the effect of peace on the amount of duties is not yet fully ascertained, it is the more necessary to 
practise every useful economy, and to incur no expense which may a avoided without prejudice. kee 

The collection of the internal taxes having been completed in some of the States, the officers employed in it are, of 
course, out of commission; in others they will be so shortly. But in a few, where the arrangements for the direct tax had 
been retarded, it will still be some time before the system is closed. It has not yet been thought necessary to employ 
the agent, authorized by an act of the last session, for transacting business in Europe, relative to debts and loans. Nor 
have we used the power, confided by the same act, of prolonging the foreign debt by re-loans, and of redeeming, instead 
thereof, an equal sum of the domestic debt. Should, however, the difficulties of remittance on so large a scale, render 
it neces at any time, the power shall be executed, and the money, thus unemployed abroad, shall, in conformity 
with that law, be faithfully applied here, in an equivalent extinction of domestic debt. When effects, so salutary, 
result from the plans you ave alread maatieadls when, merely by avoiding false objects of expense, we are able, 
without a direct tax, without internal taxes, and without borrowing, to make large and effectual payments towards 
the discharge of our public debt, and the emancipation of our sterity from that mortal canker; it is an encourage- 
ment, fellow-citizens, of the highest order, to proceed, as we have begun, in substituting economy for taxation, and 
in pursuing what is useful for a nation placed as we are, rather than what is practised by others under different cir- 
cumstances. And, whensoever we are destined to meet events which shall call forth all the energies of our country- 
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men, we have the firmest reliance on those energies, and the comfort of leaving for calls like these, the extraordinary 
resources of loans and internal taxes. In the mean time, by payments of the principal of our debt, we are liberat- 
ing, annually, portions of the external taxes, and forming, from them, a growing fund, still further to lessen the 
necessity of recurring to extraordinary resources. i ; ; 
The usual account of receipts and expenditures for the last year, with an estimate of the expenses of the ensumg 
one, will be laid before you by the Secretary of the Treasury. f : 
o change being deemed necessary in our military establishment, an estimate of its expenses for the ensuing year, 
on its present footing, as also of the sums to be as in fortifications, and other objects within that department 
has been prepared by the Secretary of War, and will make a part of the general estimates which will be presented 


ou. : 
- Considering that our regular troops are employed for local A omg. and that the militia is our general reliance 
for great and sudden emergencies, you will, doubtless, think this institution worthy of a review, and give it those 
improvements of which you find it susceptible. ; he 

Estimates for the naval department, prepared by the Secretary of the Navy, for another year, will, in like man- 
ner, be communicated with the general estimates. A small force in the Mediterranean will still be necessary to 
restrain the Tripoline cruisers; and the uncertain tenure of peace with some other of the Barbary Powers, may, 
eventually, require that force to be augmented. The necessity of procuring some smaller vessels for that service, 
will raise the estimate; but the difference in their maintenance will soon make it a measure of economy. 

Presuming it will be deemed expedient to expend, annually, a convenient sum towards providing the naval de- 
fence which our situation may require, I cannot but recommend that the first appropriations for that purpose a 
0 to the saving what we already possess. No cares, no attentions, can preserve vessels from rapid decay, whic 
ie in water, and exposed to the sun. These decays require great and constant repairs, and will consume, if 
continued, a great portion of the moneys destined to naval purposes. To avoid this waste of our resources, it 
is proposed: to add to our navy yard here, a dock, within which our present vessels may be laid up dry, and under 
cover iruim tie sun. Under these circumstances, experience proves that works of wood will remain scarcely at all 
affected by time. The great abundance of running water, which this situation possesses, at heights far above the 
level of the tide, if employed, as is practised for lock navigation, furnishes the means for raising and laying up our 
vessels on a dry and sheltered bed. And, should the measure be found useful here, similar depositories for laying 
up, as well fice’ te building and repairing vessels, may, hereafter, be undertaken at other navy yards, offering the same 
means. ‘The plans and estimates of the work, prepared by a person of skill and experience, will be presented to 
you without delay; and, from these, it will be seen, that scarcely more than has been the cost of one vessel, is neces- 
sary to save the whole, and that the annual sum to be employed towards its completion, may be adapted to the views 

of the Legislature, as to naval expenditure. 

To cultivate peace, and maintain commerce and navigation, in all their lawful enterprises; to foster our fisheries 
as nurseries of navigation, and for the nurture of man, and protect the manufactures adapted to our circumstances; 
to preserve the faith of the nation by an exact discharge of its debts and contracts; expend the public money with 
the same care and economy we would practise with our own, and impose on our citizens no unnecessary burthens; 
to keep, in all things, within the pale of our constitutional powers, and cherish the Federal Union, as the only rock 
of safety; these, fellow-citizens, are the landmarks by which we are to guide ourselves in all our proceedings. B 
continuing to make these the rule of our action, we shall endear to our countrymen the true principles of their constt- 
tution, and promote an union of sentiment and of action, equally auspicious to their happiness and safety. On m 
part, you may count on a cordial concurrence in every measure for the public good, and on all the information 
possess which may enable you to discharge to advantage the high functions with which you are invested by your 


country. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 
15th December, 1802. 
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MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, 


COMMUNICATED ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1803. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 


In calling you together, fellow-citizens, at an earlier day than was contemplated by the act of the last session 
of Congress, I have not been insensible to the personal inconveniences necessarily resulting from an unexpected 
change in your arrangements. But matters of great public concernment have rendered this call necessary, and the 
interest you feel in these, will supersede, in your minds, all private considerations. : 

Congress witnessed, at their late session, the extraordinary agitation produced in the public mind, by the sus- 
pension of our right of deposite at the port of New Orleans, no assignment of another place having been made, accord- 
ing to treaty. They were sensible, that tie continuance of that privation would be more injurious to our nation 
than any consequences which could flow from any mode of redress; but, reposing just confidence in the good faith 
of the Government, whose officer had committed the wrong, friendly and reasonable representations were resorted 
to, and the right of deposite was restored. 

Previous, however, to this period, we had not been unaware of the danger to which our peace would be per- 

se Pagano whilst so important a key to the commerce of the western country remained under foreign power. 

ifficulties too were presenting themselves as to the navigation of other streams, which, arising within our territories, 
pass through those adjacent. Propositions had therefore been authorized for obtaining, on fair conditions, the 
sovereignty of New Orleans, and of other possessions in that quarter, interesting to our quiet, to such extent as was 

eemed practicable; and the provisional appropriation of two millions of dollars, to be applied and accounted for, by 
the President of the United States, intended as part of the price, was considered as conveying the sanction of Con- 
gress to the acquisition po The enlightened Government of France saw, with just discernment, the import- 
ance, te both nations, of such liberal arrangements as 7 best and permanently — the peace, interests, and 
friendship of both; and the property and sovereignty of all Louisiana, which had been restored to them, has, on 
certain conditions, been transferred to the United States, by instruments bearing date the 30th of April last. When 
these shall have received the constitutional sanction of the Senate, they will, without delay, be communicated to 
the Representatives for the exercise of their functions, as to those conditions which are within the powers vested by 
the constitution in Congress. Whilst the roperty and sovereignty of the Mississippi and its waters secure an in- 
dependent outlet for the produce of the Western States, and an uncontrolled navigation through their whole course, 
free from collision with other Powers, and the dangers to our peace from that source, the fertility of the country, its 
climate and extent, promise in due season important aids to our treasury, an ample provision for our posterity, and 
a wide spread for the blessings of freedom and equal laws. 
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With the wisdom of Congress it will rest, to take those ulterior measures which may be necessary for the imme- 
diate occupation and temporary government of the country; for its incorporation into our Union; for rendering the 
change of Government a blessing to our newly adopted brethren; for securing to them the rights of conscience and 
of property; for confirming to the Indian inhabitants their occupancy and self-government, establishing friendly and 
commercial relations with them, and for ascertaining the geography of the country acquired. Such materials for 

our information, relative to its affairs in general, as the short space of time has permitted me to collect, will be laid 

fore you when the subject shall be in a state for your consideration. : 

Another important acquisition of territory has also been made since the last session of Congress. The friendly 
tribe of Kaskaskia Indians, with which we have never had a difference, reduced by the wars and wants of savage 
life to a few individuals, unable to defend themselves against the neighboring tribes, has transferred its country to 
the United States, reserving only for its members what is sufficient to maintain them in an agricultural way. ‘The 
considerations stipulated are, that we shall extend to them our patronage and protection, and give them certain an- 
nual aids, in money, in implements of agriculture, and other articles of their choice. ‘This country, among the most 
fertile within our limits, extending along the Mississippi from the mouth of the Illinois to, and up the Ohio, though 
not sd necessary as a barrier since the acquisition of the other bank, may yet be well worthy of being laid open 
to immediate settlement, as its inhabitants may descend with rapidity in support of the lower country, should future 
circumstances expose that to foreign enterprise. As the stipulations in this treaty also involve matters within 
the ae gpa ot both Houses only, it will be laid before Congress as soon as the Senate shail have advised its 
ratification. 

With many of the other Indian tribes, improvements in agriculture and household manufacture are advancing, 
and with all, our peace and friendship are established on grounds much firmer than heretofore. The measure 
adopted, of establishing trading houses among them, and of furnishing them necessaries in exchange for their com- 
modities, at such moderate prices as leave no gain, but cover us from Toss, has the most conciliatory and useful effect 
on them, and is that which will best secure their peace and good will. 

The small vessels authorized by Congress, with a view to the Mediterranean service, have been sent into that 
sea, and will be able more effectually to confine the Tripoline cruisers within their harbors, and supersede the ne- 
cessity of convoy to our commerce in that quarter. They will sensibly lessen the expenses of that service the en- 
suing year. 

A Farther knowledge of the ground, in the northeastern and northwestern pane of the United States, has 
evinced that the boundaries, established by the treaty of Paris, betweeen the British territories and ours in those 
parts, were too imperfectly described to be susceptible of execution. It has therefore been thought worthy of atten- 
tion, for preserving and cherishing the harmony and useful intercourse en between the two nations, to re- 
move, by timely arrangements, what unfavorable incidents might otherwise render a ground of future misunder- 
standing. A convention has therefore been entered into, which provides for a practicable demarcation of those limits 
to the satisfaction of both parties. : : : ’ 

An account of the receipts and expenditures of the me ending 30th y eomeed last, with the estimates for the 
service of the ensuing year, will be laid before you by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, so soon as the receipts of the 
last quarter shall be returned from the more distant States. It is already ascertained that the amount paid into the 
treasury, for that year, has been between eleven and twelve millions of dollars, and that the revenue accrued during 
the same term, exceeds the sum counted on as sufficient for our current expenses, and to extinguish the public debt 
within the period heretofore proposed. ; 

The amount of debt paid, for the same poms is about three millions one hundred thousand dollars, exclusive of 
interest, and making, with the payment of the preceding year, a discharge of more than eight millions and a half of 
dollars, of the principal of that debt, besides the accruing interest; and there remain in the treasury nearly six mil- 
lions of dollars. Of these, eight hundred and eighty thousand have been reserved for payment of the first instal- 
ment due under the British convention of January 8th, 1802; and two millions are what have been before mentioned 
as placed by Congress under the power and accountability of the President, towards the price of New Orleans and 
other territories acquired, which, remaining untouched, are still applicable to that object, and go in diminution of 
the sum to be funded for it. ms 

Should the acquisition of Louisiana be constitutionally confirmed and carried into effect, a sum of nearly thirteen 
millions of dollars will then be added to our public debt, most of which is payable after fifteen years; before which 
term the present existing debts will all be discharged by the established operation of the sinking fund. When we 
contemplate the ordinary annual augmentation of impost, from increasing population and wealth, the augmentation 
of the same revenue, by its extension to the new acquisition, and the economies which may still be introduced into 
our public expenditures, I cannot but hope that Congress, in reviewing their resources, will find means to meet the 
intermediate interest of this additional debt without recurring to new taxes; and applying to this object only the 
ordinary agi of our revenue, its extraordinary increase in times of foreign war, will be the proper and suffi- 
cient fund for any measures of safety or precaution, which that state of things may render necessary in our neutral 

osition. 

. Remittances for the instalments of our foreign debt having been found practicable without loss, it has not been 

thought expedient to use the power, given by a former act of Congress, of continuing them by re-loans, and of re- 

7 si instead thereof, equal sums of domestic debt, although no difficulty was found in obtaining that accommo- 
ation. 

The sum of fifty thousand dollars, appropriated by Congress for providing gun boats, remains unexpended. ‘The 
favorable and peaceable turn of affairs, on the Mississippi, rendered an immediate execution of that law unnecessary; 
and time was desirable, in order that the institution of that branch of our force might begin on models the most ap- 
proved by experience. The same issue of events dispensed with a resort to the appropriation of a million and a half 
of dollars, contemplated for purposes which were effected by happier means. 

We have seen, with sincere concern, the flames of war lighted up again in Europe, and nations, with which we 
have the most friendiy and useful relations, engaged in rauteal destruction. While we regret the miseries in which 
we see others involved, let us bow with gratitude to that kind Providence, which, inspiring with wisdom and mode- 
ration our late legislative councils, while sg under the urgency of the greatest wrongs, guarded us from hastily 
entering into the sanguinary contest, and left us only to look on, and to pity its ravages. ese will be heaviest on 
those immediately engaged. Yet the nations pursuing peace will not be exempt from all evil. In the course of this 
conflict, let it be our endeavor, as it is our interest and desire, to cultivate the friendship of the belligerent nations 
by every act of justice, and of innocent kindness; to receive their armed vessels with hospitality from the distresses 
of the sea, but to administer the means of annoyance to none; to establish in our harbors such a police as may main- 
tain law and order; to restrain our citizens from embarking individually in a war, in which their country takes no 
part; to punish severely those persons, citizen or alien, who shall usurp the cover of our flag for vessels not entitled 
to it, infecting thereby with suspicion those of real Americans, and committing us into controversies for the redress 
of wrongs not our own; to exact from every nation the observance towards our vessels and citizens of those princi- 
ples and practices which all civilized’ people acknowledge; to merit the character of a just nation, and maintain that 
of an independent one, preferring every consequence to insult and habitual wrong. Congress will consider whether 
the existing laws enable us efficaciously to maintain this course, with our citizens in all places, and with others, 
while within the limits of our jurisdiction; and will give them the new modifications necessary for these objects. 
Some contraventions of t have already taken place, both within our jurisdictional limits and on the high seas. 
The friendly disposition of the governments from whose agents they have proceeded, as well as their wisdom and 
regard for justice, leave us in reasonable expectation, that they will be rectified and prevented in future; and that 
no act will be countenanced by them which threatens to disturb our friendly intercourse. Separated by a wide 
ocean from the nations of Europe, and from the political interests which entangle them together, with productions 
and wants which render our commerce and friendship useful to them, and theirs to us, it cannot be the interest of 

any to assail us, nor ours to disturb them. We choabl be most unwise, indeed, were we to cast away the singular 
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blessings of the position in which nature has placed us, the opportunity she has endowed. us with, of pursuing, at a 
distance from foreign contentions, the paths of industry, peace and happiness; of cultivating general friendship, and 
of bringing collisions of interest to the umpire of reason rather than of force. How desirable then must it be, in a 
Government like ours, to see its citizens adopt individually the views, the interest, and the conduct, which their 
country should pursue; divesting themselves of those passions and alities which tend to lessen useful friend- 
ships, and to embarrass and embroil us in the calamitous scenes of Europe. Confident, fellow-citizens, that you 
will duly estimate the importance of neutral dispos'tions towards the observance of neutral conduct; that you will 
be sensible how much it is our duty to look on the bloody arena spread before us with commiseration, indeed, but 
with no other wish than to see it closed, I am persuaded you will cordially cherish these dispositions, in all discus- 
sions among yourselves, and in all communications with your constituents; and I anticipate with satisfaction the 
measures of wisdom which ee interests, now committed to you, will give you an opportunity of providing, 
and myself that of approving and of carrying into execution with the fidelity I owe to my country. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 

October 17, 1808. i 








8th ConcRrEss. } No. 22. [2d Session. 


MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, 


COMMUNICATED ON THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1804. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 


To a People, fellow-citizens, who sincerely desire the happiness and prosperity of other nations; to those who 
justly calculate that their own well being is advanced by that of the nations with which they have intercourse; it 
will be a satisfaction to observe that the war which was hehied up in Europe a little before our last meeting, has not 
yet extended its flames to other nations, nor been marked by the calamities which sometimes stain the footsteps of 
war. The te goo too, on the ocean, which generally harass the commerce of neutral nations, have, in distant 

rts, disturbed ours less than on former occasions. But, in the American seas, they have been greater, from pecu- 

iar causes; and, even within our harbors and jurisdiction, infringements on the authority of the laws have been com- 

mitted, which have called for serious attention. The friendly conduct of the Governments from whose officers and 
subjects these acts have proceeded, in other respects, and in places more under their observation and control, gives 
us confidence that our representations on this subject will have been properly regarded. 

While noticing the irregularities committed on the ocean by others, those on our own part should not be omitted, 
nor left unprovided for. Complaints have been received, that persons residing within the United States have taken 
on themselves to arm merchant vessels, and to force a commerce into certain ports and countries, in defiance of the 
laws of those countries. That individuals should undertake to wage private war, independently of the authority of 
their country, cannot be permitted in a well ordered society. Its tendency to produce aggression on the laws and 
rights of other nations, and to endanger the peace of our own, is so obvious, that t doubt not you will adopt measures 
for restraining it effectually in future. ; 

Soon after the passage of the act of the last session, authorizing the establishment of a district and port of entry 
on the waters of the Mobile, we learnt that its object was misunderstood on the part of Spain. Candid explanations 
were immediately given, and assurances that, reserving our claims in that quarter as a subject of discussion and ar- 
rangement with Spain, no act was meditated, in the mean time, inconsistent with the peace and friendship existing 
between the two nations; and that, conformably to these intentions, would be the execution of the law. That Go- 
vernment, however, had thought proper to suspend the ratification of the convention of 1802. But the explanations 
which would reach them soon after, and still more the confirmation of them by the tenor of the instrument establish- 
ing the port and district, may reasonably be expected to replace them in the dispositions and views of the whole sub- 
ject which originally dictated the convention. 

I have the satisfaction to inform you, that the objections which had been urged by that Government against the va- 
lidity of our title to the — of Louisiana, have been withdrawn—its exact limits, however, still remaining to be 
settled between us. And to this is to be added, that, having prepared and delivered the stock created in execution 
of the convention of Paris of April 30th, 1803, in consideration of the cession of that country, we have received 
from the Government of France an acknowledgment, in due form, of the fulfilment of that stipulation. 

With the nations of Europe, in general, our friendship and intercourse are undisturbed; and, from the Govern- 
ments of the belligerent Powers, especially, we continue to receive those friendly manifestations which are justly 
due to an honest neutrality, and to such good offices, consistent with that, as we have opportunities of rendering. 

The activity and success of the small force employed in the Mediterranean in the early part of the present year. 
the reinforcement sent into that sea, and the energy of the officers having command in the several vessels, will, I 
trust, by the sufferings of war, reduce the barbarians of Tripoli to the desire of peace on proper terms. Great injury, 
however, ensues to ourselves as well as to others interested, from the distance to which prizes must be brought for 
adjudication, and from the impracticability of bringing hither such as are not seaworthy. 

The Bey of Tunis having made requisitions unauthorized by our treaty, their rejection has produced from him 
some expressions of discontent. But to those who expect us to calculate whether a compliance with unjust demands 
will not cost us less than a war, we must leave as a _—. of calculation for them also, whether to retire from 
unjust demands will not cost them less than a war. We can do to each other very sensible injuries by war; but 
the mutual advantages of peace make that the best interest of both. iy 

Peace and intercourse with the other Powers on the same coast continue on the footing on which they are esta- 
blished by treaty. in: 

In pursuance of the act providing for the temporary government of Louisiana, the necessary officers for the ter- 
ritory of Orleans were appointed in due time to commence the exercise of their functions on the first day of October. 

The distance, however, of some of them, and indispensable previous arrangements, may have retarded its commence- 
ment in some of its parts. The form of government thus Faery a having been considered but as temporary, and 
open to such future improvements as further information of the circumstances of our brethren there might suggest, it 
will, of course, be subject to your consideration. : : i ouy ’ 

In the district of Louisiana, it has been thought best to adopt the division into subordinate districts which had 
been established under its former government. These being five in number, a commanding officer has been appoint- 
ed to each, according to the provisions of the law, and so soon as they can be at their stations, that district will also 
be in its due state of organization. In the mean time, their places are supplied by the officers before commanding there, 
and the functions of the governor and judges of Indiana kaving commenced, the government, we presume, is pro- 


ceeding in its new form. The lead mines in that district offer so rich a supply of that metal as to merit attention. 
The report now communicated will inform you of their state, and of the necessity of immediate inquiry into their 
occupation and titles. 

ith the Indian tribes established within our newly acquired limits, I have deemed it necessary to open confer- 
ences for the purpose of establishing a good enderetendl 


ng, and neighborly relations between us. So far as we have 
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yet learned, we have reason to believe that their dispositions are generally favorable and friendly. And, with these 
dispositions on their part, we have in our own hands means which cannot fail us, for preserving their peace and 
friendship. By pursuing an uniform course of justice towards them; by aiding them in all the improvements which 
may better their condition; and especially by establishing a commerce on terms which shall be advantageous to them 

and only not losing tous, and so regulated as that no incendiaries, of our own or any other nation, may be permitted 
to disturb the natural effects of our just and friendly offices; we may render ourselves so necessary to their comfort 
and prosperity, that the protection of our citizens from their disorderly members, will become their interest and their 
voluntary care. Instead, therefore, of an augmentation of military force, proportioned to our extension of frontier, 
I propose a moderate enlargement of the capital employed in that commerce, as a more effectual, economical, and 
humane instrument for preserving peace and good neighborhood with them. 

On this side the Mississippi an important relinquishment of native title has been received from the Delawares. 
That tribe, desiring to extinguish in their people the spirit of hunting, and to convert superfluous lands into the 
means of improving what they retain, have ceded to us all the country between the Wabash and Ohio, south of, and 
including, the road from the rapids towards Vincennes: for which they are to receive annuities in animals and 
implements for agriculture, and in other necessaries. This acquisition is important, not only for its extent and fer- 
tility, but as, fronting three hundred miles on the Ohio, and near half that on the Wabash, the produce of the settled 
country descending those rivers will no longer pass in review of the Indian frontier, but in a small portion; and, 
with the cession heretofore made by the Kaskaskias, nearly consolidates our possessions north of the Ohio, in a very 
respectable breadth, from Lake Erie to the ae The Piankeshaws having some claim to the country ceded 
by the Delawares, it has been thought best to quiet that by fair purchase also. So soon as the treaties on this subject 
shall have received their constitutional sanctions, they shall be laid before both Houses. 

The act of Congress, of February 28, 1803, for building and employing a number of gun boats, is now in a course 
of execution to the extent there provided for. The obstacle to naval enterprise which vessels of this construction 
offer for our seaport towns, their utility towards supporting within our waters the authority of the laws, the prompt- 
ness with which they will be manned’ y the seamen and militia of the place in the moment they are wanting, the 
facility of their assembling from different parts of the coast to any point where they are required in greater force than 
ordinary, the economy of their maintenance and preservation from decay, when not in actual service, and the com- 
petence of our finances to this defensive provision, without any new burthen, are considerations which will have due 
weight with Congress im deciding on the expediency of adding to their number, from year to year, as experience shall 
test their utility, until all our important harbors, by these and auxiliary means, shall be secured: against insult and 
opposition to the laws. 

No circumstance has arisen, since your last session, which calls for any augmentation of our regular military force. 
Should any improvement occur in the militia system, that will be always seasonable. 

, — of the receipts and expenditures of the last year, with estimates for the ensuing one, will, as usual, be 
aid before you. 

The sake of our finances continues to fulfil our expectations. Eleven millions and a half of dollars, received in 
the course of the year ending on the thirtieth of September last, have enabled us, after meeting all the ordinary ex- 
penses of the year, to pay three millions six hundred thousand dollars of the public debt, exclusive of interest. This 
payment, with those of the two preceding years, has extinguished upwards of twelve millions of the principal, and a 
greater sum of interest, within that period 3; and, by a proportionate diminution of interest, renders already sensible 
the effect of the growing sum yearly applicable to the discharge of the principal. 

It is also ascertained that the revenue accrued during the last year, exceeds that of the preceding; and the proba- 
ble receipts of the ensuing year may safely be relied on as sufficient, with the sum already in the treasury, to meet 
all the current demands of the year, to discharge upwards of three millions and a half of the engagements incurred 
under the British and French conventions, and to advance in the further redemption of the funded debt as rapidly 
as had been contemplated. 

These, fellow-citizens, are the principal matters which I have thought it necessary, at this time, to communicate 
for your consideration and attention. Some others will be laid before you in the course of the session. But, in the 
discharge of the great duties confided to you by our country, you will take a broader view of the field of legislation. 
Whether the great interests of agriculture, manufactures, commerce, or navigation, can, within the pale of your con- 
stitutional powers, be aided in any of their relations? whether laws are provided in all cases where they are want- 
ing? whether those provided are exactly what they should be? whether any abuses take place in their adminis- 
tration or in that of the public revenues ? whether the organization of the public agents or of the public — is 
perfect in all its parts? in fine, whether any thing can be si to advance the general good ?P—are questions within 
the limits of your functions, which will necessarily occupy your attention. In these and all other matters, which 
you, in your wisdom, may propose for the good of our country, you may count with assurance on my hearty co- 


operation and faithful execution. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 
November 8, 1804. 


9th Concress. ] No. 23. 





INAUGURAL SPEECH OF PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, 


DELIVERED IN THE SENATE CHAMBER ON MONDAY, MARCH 4, 1805. 


Proceeding, fellow-citizens, to that qualification which the constitution requires, before my entrance on the 
charge again conferred on me, it is my duty to express the deep sense I entertain of this new proof of confidence 
from my fellow-citizens at large, and the zeal with which it inspires me, so to conduct myself as may best satisfy 
their just expectations. 

On taking this station on a former occasion, I declared the principles on which [believed it my duty to adminis- 
ter the affairs of our commonwealth. My conscience tells me I have, on every occasion, en up to that decla- 
ration, according to its obvious import, and to the understanding of every candid mind. 

In the transaction of your foreign affairs, we have endeavored to cultivate the friendship of all nations, and es- 

ares of those with which we have the most important relations. We have done them justice on all occasions, 
avored where favor was lawful, and cherished mutual interests and intercourse on fair and equal terms. We are 
firmly convinced, and we act on that conviction, that with nations, as with individuals, our pay | soundly calcu- 
lated, will ever be found inseparable from our moral duties; and history bears witness to the fact, that a just nation 
is trusted on its word, when recourse is had to armaments and wars to bridle others. 

At home, fellow-citizens, you best know whether we have done well or ill. The suppression of unnec of- 
fices, of useless establishments and expenses, enabled us to discontinue our internal taxes. These, covering our land 
with officers, and opening our doors to their intrusions, had already begun that process of domiciliary vexation 
which, once entered, is scarcely to be restrained from reaching successively every article of property and produce. 
If among these taxes some minor ones fell which had not been inconvenient, it was because their amount would not 
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have paid the officers who collected them, and because, if they had any merit, the State authorities might adopt them, 
instead of others less approved. ; : : Bot . 

The remaining revenue on the consumption of foreign articles is paid chiefly by those who can afford to add 
foreign luxuries to domestic comforts. Being collected on our seaboard and frontiers only, and incorporated with the 
transactions of our mercantile citizens, it may be the pleasure and the pride of an American to ask, what farmer, 
what mechanic, what laborer, ever sees a tax-gatherer of the United States? These contributions enable us to sup- 
port the current expenses of the Government, to fulfil contracts with foreign nations, to extinguish the native right of 
soil within our limits, to extend those limits, and to apply such a surplus to our — debts, as places at a.short da 
their final redemption; and that redemption, once effected, the revenue thereby liberated may, by a just repartition of it 
among the States, and a corresponding amendment of the constitution, be applied, in time of peace, to rivers, canals, 
roads, arts, manufactures, education, and other great objects within each State. Jn time of war—if injustice by our- 
selves or others, must sometimes produce war—increased as the same revenue will be by increased popaiatiom and 
consumption, and aided by other resources reserved for that crisis, it may meet within the year all the expenses of 
the year, without encroaching on the rights of future generations by burthening them with the debts of the past. War 
will then be but a suspension of useful works, and a return to a state of peacea return to the progress of improvement. 

[have said, fellow-citizens, that the income reserved had enabled us to extend our limits; but that extension may 
possibly pay for itself before we are called on, and in the mean time may keep down the accruing interest; in all e- 
vents, it will replace the advances we shall havemade. I know that the acquisition of Louisiana has been disapproved by 
some, from a candid apprehension that the enlargement of our territory would endanger its Union. But who can 
limit the extent to which the federative principle may operate effectively? The larger our association, the less will it 
be shaken by local passions; and in any view, is it not better that the opposite bank of the Mississippi should be set- 
tled by our own brethren and children, than by strangers of another family? With which should we be most likely 
to live in harmony and friendly intercourse? eH 

In matters of religion, I have considered that its free exercise is placed by the constitution independent of the pow- 
ers of the General Government. I have therefore undertaken, on no occasion, to prescribe the religious exercises suit- 
ed to it; but have left them, as the constitution found them, under the direction and discipline of the State or church 
authorities, acknowledged by the several religious societies. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of these countries I have regarded with the commiseration their history inspires. En- 
dowed with the faculties and the rights of men, breathing an ardent love of liberty and independence, and occupying 
a country which left them no desire but to be undisturbed, the stream of overflowing population from other regions 
directed itself on these shores; without power te divert, or habits to contend against it, they have been overwhelmed by 
the current, or driven before it; now reduced within limits too narrow for the hunter state, humanity enjoins us to 
teach them agriculture and the domestic arts; to encourage them to that industry which alone can enable them to 
maintain their place in existence, and to prepare them in time for that state of society, which, to bodily comforts 
adds the improvement of the mind and morals. We have therefore liberally furnished them with the implements of 
husbandry and household use; we have placed among them instructors in the arts of first necessity; and they are 
covered with the zgis of the law against aggressors from among ourselves. 

But the endeavors to enlighten them on the fate which awaits their present course of life, to’ induce them to ex- 
ercise their reason, follow its dictates, and change their pursuits with the change of circumstances, have powerful ob- 
stacles to encounter; they are combatted by the habits of their bodies, pk yr won of their minds, ignorance, pride, 
and the influence of interested and crafty individuals among them, who feel themselves something in the present or- 
der of things, and fear to become nothing in any other. ese persons inculcate a sanctimonious reverence for the 
customs of their ancestors; that whatsoever they did must be done through all time; that reason is a false guide, and 
to advance under its counsel in their physical, moral, or political condition, is perilous innovation; that their duty is 
to remain as their creator made them, ignorance being safety, and knowledge full of danger; in short, my friends, 
among them also is seen the action and counteraction of good sense and of bigotry; they too have their anti-philoso- 
phists, who find an interest in keeping things in their present state, who dread reformation, and exert all their facul- 
ties to maintain the ascendanc of habit over the duty of improving our reason and obeying its mandates. 

In giving these outlines, Ido not mean, fellow-citizens, to arrogate to myself the merit of the measures. That is 
due, in the first place, to the reflecting character of our citizens at large, who, by the weight of public opinion, in- 
fluence and strengthen the public measures; it is due to the sound discretion with which they select from among 
themselves those to whom they confide the legislative duties; it is due to the zeal and wisdom of the characters thus 
selected, who lay the foundations of Pires: happiness in wholesome laws, the execution of which alone remains for 
fess and it is due to the able and faithful auxiliaries, whose patriotism has associated them with me in the Execu- 
tive functions. 

During this course of administration, and in order to disturb it, the artillery of the prone has been levelled against 
us, charged with whatsoever its licentiousness could devise or dare. ‘These abuses of an institution so important to 
freedom and science are deeply to be regretted, inasmuch as they tend to lessen its usefulness, and to sap its safety; 
they might indeed have been corrected by the wholesome punishments reserved to, and provided by, the laws of the 
several States against falsehood and defamation; but public duties more urgent press on the time of public servants, 
and _ the offenders have therefore been left to find their punishment in the public indignation. 

Nor was it uninteresting to the world that an experiment should be fairly and fully made, whether freedom of dis- 
cussion, unaided by power, is not sufficient for the propagation and protection of truth? whether a government, 
conducting itself in the true spirit of its constitution, with zeal and purity. and doing no act which it would be un- 
willing the whole world should witness, can be written down by falsehood and defamation? The experiment has been 
tried; you have witnessed the scene. Our fellow-citizens looked on, cool and collected. They saw the latent 
source from which these outrages proceeded ; they gatheredaround their public functionaries; and when the consti- 
tution called them to the decision by suffrage, they. pfonotiaced their verdict, honorable to those who had served them, 
and consolatory to the friend of man, who believes that he may be trusted with the control of his own affairs. 

No inference is here intended, that the laws, provided by the States against false and defamatory publications, 
should not be enforced ; he who has time, renders a service to public morals and public tranquillity, in reforming 
these abuses by the salutary coercions of the law ; but the experiment is noted to prove, that, since truth and reason 
have maintained their ee against false opinions in — with false facts, the press, confined to truth, needs no 
other legal restraint. The public judgment will correct false reasonings and opinions on a full hearing of all parties; 
and no other definite line can be drawn between the inestimable liberty of the press and its demoralizing licentious- 
ness. If there be still improprieties which this rule would not restrain, its supplement must be sought in the censor- 
ship of public opinion. ; , } 

Contemplating the union of sentiment now manifested so generally as auguring harmony and happiness to our fu- 
ture course, I offer to our country sincere congratulations. With those, too, not yet rallied to the same point, the dis- 
position to do so is gaining strength; facts are piercing through the veil drawn over them; and our doubting breth- 
ren will at length see, that the mass of their fiow-clizanes with whom they cannot yet resolve to act, as to princi- 

les and measures, think as they think, anc desire what they desire; that our wish, as well as theirs, is, that the pub- 
ic efforts may be directed honestly to the public good; that peace be cultivated; civil and religious liberty unassail- 
ed; law and order preserved ° equality of rights maintained; and that state of property, equal or unequal, which results 
to every man from his own industry or that of his fathers. When satisfied of these views, it is not in human nature 
that they should not approve and support them; in the mean time, let us cherish them with patient affection; let us 
do them justice, and more than justice, in all competitions of interest; and we need not doubt that truth, reason, and 
their own interests, will at length prevail—will | eared them into the fold of their country, and will complete that 
entire union of opinion, which gives to a nation the blessing of harmony, and the benefit of all its strengt, bi 

I shall now enter on the duties to which my fellow-citizens have again called me; and shall proceed in the spirit 
of those principles which they have approved. I fear not that any motives of interest may lead me astray. Iam 
sensible of . passion which could seduce me knowingly from the path of justice. But the weaknesses of human nature 
voL. I. 
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and the limits of my own understanding will produce errors of judgment, sometimes injurious to your interests. I 
shall need therefore all the indulgence which I have heretofore pons from my constituents; the want of it will 
certainly not lessen with increasing years. I shall need, too, the favor of that Being in whose hands we are; who led 
our fathers, as Israel of old, from their native land, and planted them in a ccuntry flowing with all the necessaries 
and comforts of life; who has covered our infancy with his providence, and our = pad years with his wisdom and 
power; and to whose goodness I ask you to join in supplications with me, that he will so enlighten the minds of your 
servants, guide their councils, anc! prosper their measures, that whatsoever they do shall result in your good, and 
shall secure to you the peace, friendship, and approbation, of all nations. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 
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MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, 


COMMUNICATED ON TUESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1805. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America: 


Ata moment when the nations of Europe are in commotion, and arming against each other; when those with 
whom we have principal intercourse are engaged in the general contest; and when the countenance of some of them 
towards our peaceable country threatens that even that may not be unaffected by what is passing on the general theatre; 
a meeting of the Representatives of the nation in both Houses of Congress has become more than usually desirable. 
Coming fron every section of our country, they bring with them the sentiments and the information of the whole, and 
will be enabled to give a direction to the public affairs, which the will and the wisdom of the whole will approve and 
support. 

¢ n taking a view of the state of our country, we, in the first place, notice the late affliction of two of our cities 
under the fatal fever which, in latter times, has occasionally visited our shores. Providence, in his goodness, gave it 
an early termination on this occasion, and lessened the number of victims which have usually fallen before it. In 
the course of the several visitations by this disease, it has appeared that it is strictly local, incident to cities and on 
the tide waters only, incommunicable in the country, either by persons under the disease, or by goods carried from 
diseased places; that its access is with the autumn, and it disappears with the early frosts. These restrictions within 
narrow limits of time and space give security, even to our maritime cities, during three fourths of the year, and to the 
country always. Although from these facts it appears pa 5 yet, to satisfy the fears of foreign nations, and 
cautions on their rt, not to be complained of in a danger whose limits are yet unknown to them, I have strictly 
enjoined on the officers at the head of the customs to certify, with exact truth, for every vessel sailing for a foreign 
port, the state of health respecting this fever which prevails at the place from which she sails. Under every motive 
irom character and duty to certify the truth, I have no doubt they have faithfully executed this injunction. Much 
real injury has, however, been sustained from a propensity to indentify with this endemic, and to call by the same 
name, fevers of very different kinds, which have been known at all times and in all countries, and never have been 
placed among those deemed contagious. As we advance in our knowledge of this disease, as facts develop the 
source from which individuals receive it, the State authorities, charged with the care of the public health, and Congress 
with that of the general commerce, will become able to regulate with effect their respective functions in these depart- 
ments. The burthen of quarantines is fe!t at home as well as abroad; their efficacy merits examination. Although 
the health laws of the States should be found to need no present revisal by Congress, yet commerce claims that their 
attention be ever awake to them. *¢: d ; 

Since our last meeting, the aspect of our foreign relations has considerably changed. Our coasts have been in- 
fested and our harbors watched by private armed vessels, some of them without commissions, some with illegal com- 
missions, others with those of legal form, but committing piratical acts beyond the authority of their commissions. 
They have captured, in the very entrance of our harbors, as well as on the high seas, not only the vessels of our friends 
coming to trade with us, but our own also. They have carried them off, under pretence of legal adjudication; but, 
not daring to approach a court of justice, they have plundered and sunk them by the way, or in obscure places; 
where no evidence could arise against them, maltreated the crews, and abandoned them in boats in the open sea, or 
on desert shores, without food or covering. ‘These enormities appearing to be unreached by any control of their sove- 
reigns, I found it necessary to equip a force to cruise within our own seas, to arrest all vessels of these descriptions 
found hovering on our coasts, within the limits of the Gulf Stream, and to bring the oftenders in for trial as pirates. 

The same system of hovering on our coasts and harbors, under color of seeking enemies, has been also carried on 
by public armed ships, to the great annoyance and oppression of our commerce. New principles, too, have been 
interpolated into the law of nations, founded neither in justice nor the usage or acknowledgment of nations. Accord- 
ing to these, a belligerent takes to itself a commerce with its own enemy which it denies to a neutral, on the ground 
of its aiding that enemy in the war. But reason revolts at such an inconsistency, and the neutral, having equal right 
with the belligerent to decide the question, the interests of our constituents, and the duty of maintaining the authority 
of reason, the only umpire between just nations, impose on us the obligation of providing an effectual and determined 
opposition to a doctrine so injurious to the rights of peaceable nations. Indeed, the confidence we ought to have in 
the justice of others still countenances the hope that a sounder view of those rights will, of itself, induce from every 
belligerent a more correct observance of them. 

With Spain, our negotiations for a settlement of «differences have not had a satisfactory issue. Spoliations during 
a former war, for which she had formally acknowledged herself responsible, have been refused to be compensated 
but on conditions affecting other claims, in nowise connected with them. Yet the same practices are renewed in the 
present war, and are already of great amount. On the Mobile, our commerce passing through that river continues 
to be obstructed by arbitrary duties and vexatious searches. Propositions for adjusting amicably the boundaries of 
Louisiana have not been acceded to. While, however, the right is unsettled, we have avoided changing the state of 
things, by taking new posts, or strengthening ourselves in the disputed territories, in the hope that the other Power 
would not, by a contrary conduct, oblige us to meet their example, and endanger conflicts of authority, the issue of 
which may not be easily controlled. But in this hope we have now reason to lessen our confidence. Inroads have 
been recently made into the territories of Orleans and the Mississippi; our citizens have been seized, and their pro- 
perty plundered, in the very parts of the former which had been actually delivered up by Spain, and this by the regular 
officers and soldiers of that Government. I have therefore found it necessary, at length, to give orders to our troops 
on that frontier to be in readiness to protect our citizens, and to repel by arms any similar aggressions in future. 
Other details, necessary for your full information of the state of hings between this country and that, shall be the 
subject of another communication. In reviewing these injuries from some of the belligerent Powers, the modera- 
tion, the firmness, and the wisdom, of the Legislature will all be called into action. We ought still to hope that 
time, and a more correct estimate of interest, as well as of character. will produce the justice we are bound to expect. 
But should any nation deceive itself by false calculations, and disappoint that expectation, we must join in the unpro- 
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fitable contest of trying which party can do the other the most harm. Some of these injuries may perhaps admit a 

ceable remedy. Where that is competent, it is always the most desirable. But some of them are of a nature to 

e met by force only, and all of them may lead to it. I cannot, therefore, but recommend such preparations as cir- 

cumstances call for. The first object is to place our seaport towns out of the danger of insult. Measures have 
been already taken for furnishing them with heavy cannon for the service of such land batteries as. may make a part 
of their defence against armed vessels approaching them. In aid of these, it is desirable we should have a competent 
number of gun-boats; and the number, to be competent, must be considerable., If immediately begun they may be 
in readiness for service at the opening of the next season. Whether it will be necessary to augment our land forces 
will be decided by occurrences probably in the course of your session. In the mean time, you will consider whether 
it would not be expedient, for a state of peace as well as of war, so to organize or class the militia as would enable 
us on any sudden emergency, to call for the services of the younger portions, unincumbered with the old and those 
having families. Upwards of three hundred thousand able bodied men, between the ages of eighteen and twenty-six 
years, which the last census shews we may now count within our limits, will furnish a competent number for 
offence or defence, in any point where they may be wanted, and will give time for raising regular forces after the 
necessity of them shall become certain; and the reducing to the early period of life all its active service, cannot but 
be desirable to our younger citizens, of the present as well as future times, inasmuch as it engages to them in more 
advanced age a =~ and undisturbed repose in the bosom of their families. I cannot, then, but earnestly recom- 
mend to your early consideration the expediency of so modifying our militia system as, by a separation of the more 
active part from that which is less so, we may draw from it, when necessary, an efficient corps, fit for real and active 
service, and to be called to it in regular rotation. ; : 

Considerable provision has been made, under former authorities trom Congress, of materials for the construction 
of ships of war of seventy-four guns. These materials are on hand, subject to the further will of the Legislature. 

An immediate prohibition of the exportation of arms and ammunition is also submitted to your determination. 

Turning from these unpleasant views of violence and wrong, I congratulate you on the liberation of our fellow- 
citizens who were stranded on the coast of Tripoli and made prisoners of war. In a government bottomed on the 
will of all, the life and liberty of every individual citizen become interesting to all. In the treaty, therefore, which 
has concluded our warfare with that State, an article for the ransom of our citizens has been agreed to, An opera- 
tion by land, by a small band of our countrymen, and others engaged for the occasion, in conjunction with the troops 
of the ex-bashaw of that country, gallantly conducted by our late consul Eaton, and their successful enterprise on 
the city of Derne, contributed, doubtless, to the impression which produced peace; and the conclusion of this, pre- 
vented opportunities of which the officers and men of our squadron, destined for Tripoli, would have availed them- 
selves, to emulate the acts of valor exhibited by their brethren in the attack of the last year. Reflecting with high 
satisfaction on the distinguished bravery displayed, whenever occasions permitted, in the late Mediterranean service, 
I think it would be an useful encouragement, as well as a just reward, to make an opening for some present promo- 
tion, by enlarging our peace establishment of captains. and lieutenants. ; , ‘ 

With Tunis, some misunderstandings have arisen, not yet sufficiently explained; but friendly discussions with 
their ambassador, recently arrived, and a mutual disposition to do whatever is just and reasonable, cannot fail of 
dissipating these. So that we may consider our peace on that coast, generally, to be on as sound a footing as it has 
— at any preceding time. Still, it will not be expedient to withdraw, immediately, the whole of our force from 

at sea. 

The law providing for a naval peace establishment fixes the number of frigates which shall be kept in-constant service 
in time of peace, and prescribes that they shall be manned by not more than two-* 1irds of their complement of seamen 
and ordinary seamen. Whether a frigate may be trusted to two-thirds only of her proper complement of men, must de- 
pend on the nature of the service on which she is ordered. That may sometimes, for her safety, as well as to ensure her 
object, require her fullest complement. In adverting to this subject, Congress will, perhaps, consider whether the 
best limitation on the Executive discretion in this case, would not be by the number of seamen which may be em- 
ployed in the whole service, rather than by the number of vessels. Occasions oftener arise for the employment of 
small than of large vessels, and it would lessen risk as well as expense, to be authorized to employ them of prefer- 
ence. The limitation suggested by the number of seamen sbi = admit a selection of vessels best adapted to the 
service. 

Our Indian neighbors are advancing, many of them with spirit, and others beginning to engage, in the pursuits of 
agriculture and household manufacture. They are becoming sensible that the earth yields subsistence with less labor 
and more certainty than the forest, and find it their interest from time to time to dispose of parts of their surplus 
and waste lands for the means of improving those they occupy, and of subsisting their families while they are prepar- 
ing their farms. Since your last session the northern tribes have sold to us the lands between the Connecticut reserve 
and the former Indian boundary; and those on the Ohio, from the same boundary to the Rapids, and for a considera- 
ble depth inland. The Chickasaws and Cherokees have sold us the —, between, and adjacent to, the two 
districts of Tennessee; and the Creeks, the residue of their lands in the fork’of Ocmulgee, up to the Ulcofauhatchee. 
The three former purchases are important, inasmuch as they consolidate disjoined parts of our settled country, and 
render their intercourse secure; and ‘the second particularly so, as, with the small point on the river which we 
expect is by this time ceded by the Piankeshaws, it completes our possession of the whole of both banks of the Ohio, 
from its source to near its mouth, and the navigation of that river is thereby rendered forever safe to our citizens 
settled and settling on its extensive waters. The purchase from the Creeks, too, has been for some time particularly 
interesting to the state of Georgia. 

The several treaties which have been mentioned will be submitted to both Houses of Congress for the exercise of 
their respective functions. eee 

Deputations now on their way to the seat of government from various nations of Indians, inhabiting the Missouri 
and other parts beyond the Mississippi, come charged with assurances of their satisfaction with the new relations in 
which they are — with us, of their dispositions to cultivate our peace and friendship, and their desire to enter 
into commercial intercourse with us. 

__A state of our 2 in exploring the principal rivers of that country, and of the information respecting them 
hitherto obtained, will be communicated as soon as we shall receive some further relations which we have reason 
shortly to expect. ‘ ; 

_ The receipts at the treasury, during the year ending on the 30th dayiof September last, have exceeded the sum. of 
thirteen millions of dollars, which, with not quite five millions in the treasury at the beginning of the year, have 
enabled us, after meeting other demands, to pay nearly two millions of the debt contracted under the British treaty 
and convention, upwards of four millions of principal of the public debt, and four millions of interest. ‘These payments, 
with those which had been made in three years and a halt preceding, have extinguished of the funded debt nearly 
eighteen millions of principal. , 

Congress, by their act of November 10, 1803, authorized us to borrow one million seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars towards meeting the claims of our citizens assumed by the convention with France. We have not 
however made use of this authority; because the sum of four millions and a half, which remained in the treasury on 
the same 30th day of September last, with the receipts which we may calculate on for the ensuing year, besides pay- 
ing the annual sum of eight millions of dollars, appropriated to the funded debt, and meeting all the current demands 
which may be expected, will enable us to pay the whole sum of three millions seven hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, assumed by the French convention, and still leave us a surplus of nearly a million of dollars at our free 
disposal. Should you concur in the provisions of arms and armed vessels recommended by the circumstances of the 
times, this surplus will furnish the means of doing so. ; 

On this first occasion of addressing Congress, since, by the choice of my constituents, I have entered on a second 
term of administration, I embrace the opportunity to give this public assurance that I will exert my best endeavors 
to administer faithfully the Executive department, and will zealously co-operate with you in every measure which 
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may tend to secure the liberty, property, and personal safety, of our fellow-citizens, and to consolidate the republican 
forms and principles of our government. adi . 

In the lomerat your session you shall receive all the aid which I can give for the despatch of public business, 
and all the information necessary for your deliberations, of which the interests of our own country and the confidence 


in us by others will admit a communication. 
reposed in us by others it a communicatio on: sarewenos. 
December 3, 1805. 
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MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, 


COMMUNICATED ON TUESDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1806. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives ° 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled: 


It would have given me, fellow-citizens, great satisfaction to announce,in the moment of your meeting, that the 
difficulties in our foreign relations, existing at the time of your last separation, had been amicably and justly termi- 
nated. I lost no time in taking those measures which were most likely to bring them to such a termination, by spe- 
cial missions, charged with such powers and instructions as, in the event of failure, could leave no imputation on 
either our moderation or forbearance. The delays which have since taken ge in our negotiations with the British 
Government, appear to have proceeded from causes which do not forbid the expectation that, during the course of 
the session, I may be enabled to lay before you their final issue. What will be that of the negotiations for settling our 
differences with Spain, nothing which had taken place, at the date of the last despatches, enables us to pronounce. 
On the western side of the Mississipi, she advanced in considerable force, and took post at the settlement of Bayou 
Pierre, on the Red river. This village was originally settled by France, was held by her as long as she held Louis- 
jana, and was delivered to Spain only asa part of Louisiana. Being small, insulated, and distant, it was not observed, 
at the moment of re-delivery to France and the United States, that she continued a guard of half a dozen men, which 
had been stationed there. A proposition, however, having been lately made, by our commander in chief, to assume 
the Sabine river as a temporary line of separation between the troops of the two nations, until the issue of our nego- 
tiation shall be known, this has been referred by the Spanish commandant to his superior, and, in the mean time, he 
has withdrawn his force to the western side of the Sabine river. The correspondence on this subject, now commu- 
nicated, will exhibit more particularly the present state of things in that quarter. 

The nature of that country requires indispensably that an unusual proportion of the force employed there should 
be cavalry, or mounted infantry. In order, therefore, that the commanding officer might be enabled to act with 
effect, I had authorized him to call on the Governors of Orleans and Mississippi, for a corps of five hundred volun- 
teer cavalry. The temporary arrangement he has proposed, may, perhaps, render this unnecessary. But I inform 
you, with great pleasure, of the promptitude with which the inhabitants of those territories have tendered their services 
in defence of their country. It has done honor to themselves, entitled them to the confidence of their fellow-citizens 
in every part of the Union, and must strengthen the general determination to protect them efficaciously under all 
circumstances which may occur. 

Having received information that, in another part of the United States, a great number of private individuals were 
combining together, arming and organizing themselves, contrary to law, to carry on a military expedition against the 
territories of” Spain, I thought it necessary, by proclamation, as well as by special orders, to take measures for 
preventing and suppressing this enterprise, for seizing the vessels, arms, and other means provided for it, and for 
arresting and bringing to justice its authors and abettors. It was due to that good faith, which ought ever to be the 
rule of action in public as well as in private transactions; it was due to good order and regular government, that, 
while the public force was acting strictly on the defensive, and merely to protect our citizens from aggression, the 
criminal attempts of private individuals to decide, for their country, the question of peace or war, by commencing 
active and unauthorized hostilities, should be promptly and efficaciously suppressed. 

Whether it willbe necessary to enlarge our regular force, will depend on the result of our negotiations with Spain. 
But as it is uncertain when that result will be known, the provisional measures requisite for that, and to meet any 
pressure intervening in that quarter, will be a subject for your early consideration. 

The possession of both banks of the Mississippi reducing to a single point the defence of that river, its waters, and 
the country adjacent, it becomes highly necessary to provide for that point a more adequate security. Some position 
above ‘ts mouth, commanding the passage of the river, should be rendered sufficiently strong to cover the armed 
vessels which may be stationed there for defence; and, in conjunction with them, to present an insuperable obstacle 
to any force attempting to pass. The approaches to the city of New Orleans, from the eastern quarter also, will 
require to be examined, and more effectually guarded. For the internal support of the country, the encouragement 
of a strong settlement on the western side of the Mississippi, within reach of New Orleans, will be worthy the 

consideration of the Legislature. 

The gun boats, authorized by an act of the last session, are so advanced that they will be ready for service in the 
ensuing spring. Circumstances permitted us to allow the time necessary for their more solid construction. Asa 
much larger number will still be wanting, to place our seaport towns and waters ir that state of defence to which we 
are competent, and they entitled, a similar appropriation for a further provision of them is recommended for the 
ensuing year. = 

A further a propriation will also be necessary for repairing fortifications already established, and the erection of 
such other works as may have real effect in obstructing the approach of an enemy to our seaport towns, or their 
remaining before them. eee 

In a country whose constitution is derived from the will of the People, directly expressed by their free suffrages; 
where the principal Executive functionaries, and those of the Legislature, are renewed by Bong at short periods; 
where, under the character of jurors, they exercise in person the greatest portion of the judiciary powers; where the 
laws are consequently so formed and administered as to bear with equal weight and favor on all, restraining no man 
in the pursuits of honest industry, and securing to every one the property which that acquires, it would not be 
supposed that any safeguards could be needed against insurrection, or enterprise on the public peace or authority. 

he laws, however, aware that these should not be trusted to moral restraints only, have wisely provided punish- 
ment for these crimes when committed. But would it not be salutary to give also the means of preventing their 
commission? Where an enterprise is meditated by private individuals against a foreign nation, in amity with the 
United States, powers of prevention, to.a certain extent, are given by the laws. Would they not be as reasonable 
and useful, where the enterprise preparing is against the United States? While adverting to this branch of law, it 
is proper to observe, that in enterprises meditated against foreign nations, the ordinary process of binding to the 
observance of the peace and good behavior, could it be extended to acts to be done out of the jurisdiction of the 
United States, would be effectual in some cases where the offender is able to keep out of sight every indication of his 
—— which could draw on him the exercise of the powers now given by law. : ; ’ : 
“he States on the coast of Barbary seem generally disposed at present to respect our peace and friendship. With 
Tunis alone, some uncertainty remains. Persuaded that it is our interest to maintain our peace with them on equal 
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terms, or not at all, I propose to send, in due time, a reinforcement into the Mediterranean, unless previous infor- 
mation shall shew it to be unnecessary. ; ; : ie: ; 

We continue to receive proofs of the growing attachment of our Indian neighbors, and of their disposition to place 
all their interests under the patronage of the United States. These dispositions are inspired rd their confidence in 
our justice, and in the sincere concern we feel for their welfare. And as longas we discharge these high and honor- 
able functions with the integrity and good faith which alone can entitle us to their continuance, we may expect to 
reap the just reward in their peace and friendship. ’ ; . ; 

he expedition of Messrs. Lewis and Clark, for exploring the river Missouri, and the best communication from 
that to the Pacific Ocean, has had all the success which could have been expected. They have traced the Missouri 
nearly to its source, descended the Columbia to the Pacific Ocean, ascertained with accuracy the geography of that 
interesting communication across our continent, learnt the character of the country, of its commerce and inhabitants; 
and it is but justice to say, that Messrs. Lewis and Clark, and their brave companions, have, by this arduous service, 
deserved well of their country. : ng 

The attempt to explore the Red river, under the direction of Mr. Freeman, though conducted with a zeal and 
prudence meriting entire ——— has not been equally successful. After proceeding up it about six hundred 
miles, nearly as far as the French settlements had extended, while the country was in their possession, our geogra- 
phers were obliged to return without completing their work. atie ahha, . : 

Very useful additions have also been made to our knowledge of the Mississippi, by Lieut. Pike, who has ascend- 
ed it to its source, and whose journal and map, giving the details of his journey, will shortly be ready for communi- 
cation to both Houses of Congress. Those of Messrs. Lewis, Clark, and Freeman, will require further time to be 
digested and prepared. These important surveys, in addition to those before possessed, furnish materials for com- 
mencing an accurate map of the Mississippi and its western waters. Some principal rivers, however, remain still to 
be explored, towards which, the authorization of Congress, pA moderate aaamannnen, will be requisite. 

I congratulate you, fellow-citizens, on the mg jsre of the period at which you may interpose your authority 
constitutionally, to withdraw the citizens of the United States from all further participation in those violations of 
human rights which have been so long continued on the unoffending inhabitants of Africa, and which the morality, 
the reputation, and the best interests of our country, have long been eager to proscribe. Although no law you may 
pass can take prohibitory effect till the first day of the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, yet the inter- 
vening period is not too long to prevent, by timely notice, expeditions which cannot be completed before that day. 

The receipts at the treasury, during the year ending on the thirtieth day of September last, have amounted to 
near fifteen millions of dollars; which have enabled us, after meeting the current demands, to pay two millions seven 
hundred thousand dollars of the American claims, in part of the price of Louisiana; to pay, of the funded debt, up- 
wards of three millions of principal, and nearly four of interest, and, in addition, to reimburse, in the course of the 

resent month, near two millions of five and a half per cent. stock. ‘These payments and reimbursements of the 
unded debt, with those which had been made in the four years and a half preceding, will, at the close of the present 
year, have extinguished upwards of twenty-three millions of principal. 

The duties composing the Mediterranean fund will cease, by law, at the end of the present session. Consider- 
ing, however, that they are levied chiefly on luxuries, and that we have an impost on salt, a necessary of life, the 
free use of which otherwise is so important, I recommend to your consideration the suppression of the duties on 
salt, and the continuation of the Mediterranean fund, instead thereof, for a short time, after which that also will 
become unnecessary for any purpose now within contemplation. —_ 

When both of these branches of revenue shall, in this way, be.relinquished, there will still, ere long, be an accu- 
mulation of moneys in the treasury, beyond the instalments of public debt which we are permitted by contract to 

y- They cannot, then, without a modification assented to by the public creditors, be applied to the extinguishment 
of this debt, and the complete liberation of our revenues, the most desirable of all objects: nor, if our peace continues, 
will they be wanting for any other existing purpose. The question, therefore, now comes forward, to what other 
objects shall these surplusses be appropriated, and the whole surplus of o£ after the entire discharge of the pub- 
lic debt, and during those intervals when the purposes of war shall not call for them? Shall we suppress the impost, 
and give that advantage to foreign over domestic manufactures? On a few articles of more general and necessary 
use, the suppression, in due season, will doubtless be right; but the great mass of the articles, on which impost is 
paid, are foreign luxuries, purchased by those only who are rich enough to afford themselves the use of them. Their 
patriotism would certainly prefer its continuance, and application to the great purposes of the public education, 
roads, rivers, canals, and such other objects of — improvement as it — be thoueht proper to add to the consti- 
tutional enumeration of Federal powers. i these operations, new channels of communication will be opened be- 
tween the States; the lines of separation will disappear; their interests will be identified, and their union cemented 
by new and indissoluble ties. Education is here placed among the articles of public care; not that it would be pro- 
posed to take its ordinary branches out of the hands of private enterprise, which manages so much better all the 
concerns to which it is equal; but a public institution can alone supply those sciences which, though rarely called 
for, are yet necessary to complete the circle, all the parts of which contribute to the improvement of the country, 
and some of them to its preservation. The subject is now proposed for the consideration of Congress, because, if 
approved by the time the State Legislatures shall have deliberated on this extension of the Federal trusts, and the 
laws shall be passed, and other arrangements made for their execution, the necessary funds will be on hand, and with- 
out employment. i su pose an amendment to the constitution, by consent of the States, necessary, because the 
objects now recommended are net among those enumerated in the constitution, and to which it permits the public 
moneys to be applied. ‘ J 

The present consideration of a national establishment for education particularly, is rendered proper by this cir- 
cumstance also, that if Congress, approving the proposition, shall yet think it more eligible to found it on a donation 
of lands, they have it now in their power to endow it with those which will be among the earliest to produce the 
necessary income. ‘This foundation would have the advantage of being independent on war, which may suspend 
other improvements by requiring, for its own —— the resources destined for them. : : 

This, fellow-citizens, is the state of the public interests at the present moment, and according to the information 
now possessed. But such is the situation of the nations of Europe, and such, too, the predicament in which we stand 
with some of them, that we cannot rely with certainty on the present aspect of our affairs, that may change from 
moment to moment, during the course of your session, or after you shall have separated. Our duty is, therefore, to 
act upon things as they are, and to make a reasonable provision for whatever they may be. Were armies to be raised 
whenever a speck of war is visible in our horizon, we never should have been without them. Our resources would 
have been exhausted on dangers which have never happened, instead of being reserved for what is really to take 
place. A steady, perhaps a quickened pace, in preparations for the defence of our seaport towns and_ waters, an 
early settlement of the most exposed and vulnerable parts of our country, a militia so organized that its effective 
portions can be called to any point in the Union, or volunteers instead of them, to serve a sufficient time, are means 
which may always be ready, yet never preying on our resources until actuaily called into use. They will maintain 
the public interests, while a more permanent force shall be in a course of preparation. But much will depend on 
the promptitude with which these means can be brought into activity. If war be forced upon us in spite of our 
long and vain appeals to the justice of nations, rapid and vigorous — in its outset, will go far towards 
securing “ in its course and issue, and towards throwing its burthens on those who render necessary the resort from 
reason to force. 

The result of our negotiations, or such incidents in their course as may enable us to infer their probable issue; 
such further movements also, on our western frontier, as may shew whether war is to be — there, while nego- 
tiation is protracted elsewhere, shall be communicated to you from time to time, as they become known to me, with 
whatever other information I possess or may receive, which may aid your deliberations on the great national interests 


committed to your charge. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 
December 2, 1806. 
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MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, 


COMMUNICATED ON TUESDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1807. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 


Circumstances, fellow-citizens, which seriously threatened the peace of our country, have made it a duty to 
convene you at an earlier period than usual. The love of peace, so much cherished in the bosoms of our citizens, 
which has so long guided the proceedings of their public councils, and induced forbearance under so many wrongs 
may not ensure our continuance in the quiet pursuits of industry. The many injuries and depredations committe 
on our commerce and navigation, upon the high seas, for years past; the successive innovations on those principles 
of public law which have been established by the reason and usage of nations as the rule of their intercourse, and 
the umpire and security of their rights and peace, and all the circumstances which induced the extraordinary mis- 
sion to London, are already known to you. ‘The instructions given to our ministers were framed in the sincerest 
spirit of amity and moderation. ‘They accordingly proceeded, in conformity therewith, to propose arrangements 
which might embrace and settle all the points in difference between us; which might bring us to a mutual under- 
standing on our neutral and national rights, and provide for a commercial intercourse on conditions of some —- 
After long and fruitless endeavors to effect the purposes of their mission, and to obtain arrangements within the 
limits of their instructions, they concluded to sign such as could be obtained, and to send them for consideration 
candidly declaring to the other negotiators, at the same time, that they were acting against their instructions, an 
that their Government, therefore, could not be pledged for ratification. Some of the articles proposed, might have 
been admitted on a principle of compromise, but others were too highly disadvantageous, and no sufficient provision 
was made against the principal source of the irritations and collisions which were constantly — the peace of 
the two nations. The question, therefore, whether a treaty should be accepted in that form, could have admitted 
but of one decision, even had no declarations of the other party impaired our confidence in it. Still anxious not to 
close the door against friendly adjustment, new modifications were framed, and further concessions authorized, 
than could before have been supposed necessary; and our ministers were instructed to resume their negotiations on 
these grounds. On this new reference to amicable discussion we were reposing in confidence, when, on the twenty- 
second day of June last, by a formal order from a British admiral, the frigate Chesapeake, leaving her port for a 
distant service, was attacked by one of those vessels which had been lying in our harbors under the indulgences of 
hospitality, was disabled from proceeding, had several of her crew killed, and four taken away. On this outrage 
no commentaries are necessary. Its character has been pronounced by the indignant voice of our citizens, with an 
emphasis and unanimity never exceeded. I immediately, by proclamation, interdicted our harbors and waters to 
all British armed vessels, forbade intercourse with them, and, uncertain how far hostilities were intended, and the 
town of Norfolk, indeed, being threatened with immediate attack, a‘sufficient force was ordered for the protection 
of that place, and such other preparations commenced and pursued as the prospect rendered proper. An armed 
vessel of the United States was despatched with instructions to our ministers at London to call on that Government 
for the satisfaction and security required by the outrage. A very short interval ought now to bring the answer, 
which will be communicated to you as soon as received. Then, also, or as soon after as the public interests shall be 
found to admit, the unratified treaty, and proceedings relative to it, shall be made known to you. 

The aggression, thus begun, has been continued on the part of the British commanders, by remaining within our 
waters, in defiance of the authority of the country, by habitual violations of its jurisdiction, and at length by putting 
to death one of the persons whom they had forci ly taken from on board the Chesapeake. ‘These aggravations ne- 
cessarily lead to the policy, either of never admitting an armed vessel into our harbors, or of maintaining, in every 
harbor, such an armed force as may constrain obedience to the laws, and protect the lives and property of our citi- 
zens against their armed guests; but the expense of such a standing force, and its inconsistence with our principles, 
dispense with those courtesies which would necessarily call for it, and leave us equally free to exclude the navy, as 
we are the army, of a foreign Power, from entering our limits. 

To former violations of maritime rights, another is now added, of very extensive effect: the Government of that 
nation has issued an order interdicting all trade by neutrals between ports not in amity with them; and, being now 
at war with nearly every nation on the Atlantic and Mediterranean seas, our vessels are required to sacrifice their car- 
oes at the first port they touch, or to return home without the benefit of going to any other market. Under this new 
Taw of the ocean, our trade on the Mediterranean has been swept away by seizures and condemnations, and that in 

-other seas is threatened with the same fate. 

Our differences with Spain remain still unsettled, no measure having been taken on her part, since my last com- 
munications to Congress, to bring them toa close. But, under a state of things, which may favor reconsideration 
they have been recently pressed, and an expectation is entertained that they may now soon be brought to an issue of 
some sort. With their subjects on our borders, no new collisions have taken placey nor seem immediately to be ap- 
prehended. ‘To our former grounds of complaint, has been added a very serious one, as you will see by the decree, 
a copy of which is now communicated. Whether this decree, which professes to be conformable to that of the 
French Government, of November twenty-first, one thousand eight hundred and six, heretofore communicated to 
Congress, will also be conformed to that in its construction and application in relation to the United States, had not 
been ascertained at the date of our last communications. ‘These, however, gave reason to expect sucha conformity. 

With the other nations of Europe our harmony has been uninterrupted, and commerce and friendly intercourse 
have been maintained on their usual‘footing. 

Our peace with the several States on the coast of Barbary appears as firm as at any former period, and as likely 
to continue as that of any other nation. 

Among our Indian neighbors, in the northwestern quarter, some fermentation was observed, soon after the 
late occurrences, threatening the continuance of our peace. Messages were said to be interchanged, and tokens to 
be passing, which usually denote a state of restlessness among them, and the character of the agitators pointed to 
the sources of excitement. Measures were immediately taken for providing against that danger; instructions were 

given to require explanations, and, with assurances of our continued friendship, to admonish the tribes to remain 
quiet at home, taking no part in quarrels not belonging to them. As far as we are yet informed, the tribes in our 
vicinity who are most advanced in the pursuits of industry, are sincerely disposed to adhere to their friendship with 
us, and to their peace with all others; while those more remote do not present appearances sufficiently quiet to jus- 
tify the intermission of military precaution on our part. 

The great tribes on our southwestern quarter, much advanced beyond the others in agriculture and household 
arts, appear tranquil, and identifying their views with ours, in proportion to their advancement. With the whole of 
these People, in every quarter, | shall continue to inculcate peace and friendship with all their neighbors, and per- 
severance in those occupations and pursuits which will best promote their own well being. 

The appropriations of the last session, for the defence of our sea-port towns and Cities were made under 
expectation that a continuance of our peace would permit us to proceed in that work according to our convenience. 
It has been thought better to apply the sums then given, seousls the defence of New York, Charleston, and New 
Orleans, chiefly, as most open and most likely first to need protection; and to leave places less itmmediately in dan- 
ger to the provisions of the present session. 
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The gun boats, too, already provided, have, on a like principle, been chiefly assigned to New York, New Or- 
leans, and the Chesapeake. Whether our moveable force on the water, so material in aid of the defensive works on 
the land, should be augmented in this or any other form, is left to the wisdom of the Legislature. For the purpose 
of manning these vessels, in sudden attacks on our harbors, it is a matter for consideration, whether the seamen of 
the United States may not justly be formed into a special militia, to be called on for tours of duty, in defence of the 
harbors where they shall happen to be; the ordinary militia of the place furnishing that portion which may consist of 
landsmen. 

The moment our peace was threatened, I deemed it indispensable to secure a greater provision of those articles 
of military stores, with which our magazines were not sufficiently furnished. To have awaited a previous and spe- 
cial sanction by law, would have lost occasions which might not be retrieved. I did not hesitate, therefore, to au- 
thorize engagements for such supplements to our existing stock as would render it adequate to the emergencies 
threatening us; and I trust that the Legislature, feeling the same anxiety for the safety of our country, so materially 
advanced by this precaution, will approve, when done, what they would have seen so important to be done if then 
assembled. Expenses, also unprovided for, arose out of the necessity of calling all our gun-boats into actual service, 
for the defence of our harbors, of all which, accounts will be laid before you. : f 

Whether a regular army is to be raised, and to what extent, must depend on the information so shortly expected. 
In the meantime, I have called on the States for quotas of militia, to be in readiness for present defence; and have, 
moreover, encouraged the acceptance of volunteers; and I am pe to inform you that these have offered them- 
selves with great alacrity, in every part of the Union. ‘They are ordered to be organized, and ready at a moment’s 
warning, to proceed on any service to which they may be called; and every preparation within the Executive powers 
has been made, to ensure us the benefit of early exertions. _ : : ; 

I informed Congress, at their last session, of the enterprises against the public peace, which were believed to be 

in preparation by Aaron Burr and his associates; of the measures taken to defeat them, and to bring the offenders 
to justice. Their enterprises were samy defeated, by the patriotic exertions of the militia, whenever called into 
action, by the fidelity of the army, and energy of the commander-in-chief, in promptly arranging the difficulties 
presenting themselves on the Sabine, repairing to meet those arising on the Mississippi, and dissipating, before their 
explosion, plots engendering there. I shall think it my duty to lay before you the proceedings, and the evidence 
publicl exhibited on the arraignment of the principal offenders before the circuit court of Virginia. You will be 
enabled to judge whether the defect was in the testimony, in the law, or in the administration of the law; and, 
wherever it shall be found, the Legislature alone can apply or originate the remedy. The framers of our constitu- 
tion certainly supposed they had guarded, as well them Government against destruction by treason, as their citi- 
zens against oppression, under pretence of it; and, if these ends are not attained, it is of importance to inquire by 
what means, more effectual, they may be secured. 

The accounts of the receipts of revenue, during the year ending on the thirtieth day of September last, being not 
yet made up, a correct statement will be hereafter transmitted from the treasury. In the meantime, it is ascer- 
tained that the receipts have amounted to near sixteen millions of dollars; which, with the five millions and a half in 
the Treasury at the beginning of the year, have enabled us, after meeting the current demands, and interest incurred, 
to pay more than four millions of the ——— of our funded debt. These payments, with those of the preceding 
five and a half years, have extinguished of the funded debt twenty-five millions and a half of dollars, being the whole 
which could be paid or purchased within the limits of the law, and of our contracts, and have left us in the treasury 
eight millions and a half of dollars. A portion of this sum may be considered as a commencement of accumulation 
of the surplusses of revenue, which, after paying the instalments of debt, as they shall become payable, will remain 
without any specific object. It may partly, indeed, be applied towards completing the defence of the exposed 

ints of our country, on such a scale as shall be adapted to our principles and_ circumstances. This object is, 
iualaine, among the first entitled to attention, in such a state of our finances, and it is one which, whether we have 
ce or war, will provide security where it is due. | Whether what shall remain of this, with the future surplusses, 
may be usefully applied to purposes already authorized; or, more usefully, to others requiring new authorities, or 
how otherwise they shall be disposed of, are questions calling for the notice of Congress; unless, indeed, they shall 
be superseded by a change in our public relations, now awaiting the determination of others. Whatever be that de- 
termination, it is a great consolation that it will become known at a moment when the-Supreme Council of the Na- 
tion is assembled at its post, and ready to give the aids of its wisdom and authority to es course the good of 
our country shall then call us to pursue. 

Matters of minor importance will be the subjects of future communications; and nothing shall be wanting on my 
part, which may give information or despatch to the —- of .the Legislature in the exercise of their high du- 
ties, and at a moment so interesting to the public welfare. 

TH: JEFFERSON. 


October 27, 1897. 
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MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, 


COMMUNICATED ON TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1808. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 


It would have been a source, fellow-citizens, of much gratification, if our last communications from Europe had 
enabled me to inform you that the belligerent nations, whose disregard of neutral rights has been so destructive to 
our commerce, had become awakened to the duty and true policy of revoking their unrighteous edicts. That no 
means might be omitted to produce this salutary effect, I lost no time in sce myself of the act authorizing a sus- 
pension, in whole or in part, of the several embargo laws. Our ministers at London and Paris were instructed to 
explain to the respective Governments there, our disposition to exercise the authority in such manner as would with- 
draw the pretext on which the aggressions were originally founded, and open the way for a renewal of that commer- 
cial intercourse which it was alleged, on all sides, had been reluctantly obstructed. As each of those Governments 
had pledged its readiness to concur in renouncing a measure, which reached its adversary through the incontestible 
rights of neutrals only, and as the measure had been assumed by each as a retaliation for an asserted acquiescence in 
the aggressions of the other, it was reasonably expected that the occasion would have been seized by both, for evinc- 
ing the sincerity of their professions, and for restoring to the commerce of the United States its legitimate freedom. 
The instructions to our ministers, with respect to the different belligerents, were necessarily modified with a refer- 
ence to their different circumstances, and to the condition annexed a law to the Executive power of suspension, re- 
— a degree of security to our commerce which would not result from a repeal of the decrees of France. 

nstead of a pledge, therefore, for a suspension of the embargo as to her, in case of such a repeal, it was presumed 
that a sufficient inducement might be found in other considerations, and particularly in the change produced by a 
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compliance with our just demands by one belligerent, and a refusal by the other, in the relations between the other 
and the United States. ‘To Great Britain, whose power on the ocean is so ascendant, it was deemed not inconsist- 
ent with that condition, to state explicitly, that, on her rescinding her orders in relation to the United States, their 
trade would be opened with her, and remain shut to her enemy, incase of his failure to rescind his decrees also. 
From France, no answer has been received, nor any indication that the 4 gr change in her decrees is contem- 
plated. The favorable reception of the proposition to Great Britain was the less to be doubted, as her orders of coun- 
cil had not only been referred for their vindication to an acquiescence on the part of the United States, no donger to 
be pretended, but as the arrangement proposed, whilst it resisted the illegal decrees of France, involved, moreover, 


substantially, the precise advantages professedly aimed at by the British orders. The arrangement has, nevertheless, 
I rejected. 
eeThis candid and liberal experiment having thus failed, and no other event having occurred on which a suspension 
of the embargo by the Executive was authorized, it necessarily remains in the extent originally given to it.. We have 
the satisfaction, vaste to reflect, that, in return for the privations imposed by the measure, and which our fellow- 
citizens in general, have borne with patriotism, it has had the important effects of saving our mariners, and our vast 
‘ mercantile property, as well as of affording time for prosecuting the defensive and provisional measures called for by 
the occasion. It has demonstrated to foreign nations the moderation and firmness which govern our councils, and to 
our citizens the necessity of uniting in support of the laws and the rights of their country; and has thus long frustrated 
those usurpations and spoliations which, if resisted, involved war; if submitted to, sacrificed a vital principle of our 
national independence. : é 

Under a continuance of the belligerent measures, which, in defiance of laws which consecrate the rights of neu- 
trals, overspread the ocean with danger, it will rest with the wisdom of C ongress to decide on the course best adapted 
to such a state of things; and bringing with them as they do, from every part cf the Union, the sentiments of our 
constituents, my confidence is strengthened that, in forming this decision, they will, with an unerring regard to the 
essential rights and interests of the nation, weigh and compare the painful alternatives out of which a choice is to be 
made. Nor should I do justice to the virtues, which, on other occasions, have marked the character of our fellow- 
citizens, if I did not cherish an equal confidence that the alternative chosen, whatever it may be, will be maintained 
with all the fortitude and patriotism which the crisis ought to inspire. 

The documents, containing the correspondences on_the subject of the foreign edicts against our commerce, with 
the instructions given to our ministers at Loudon and Paris, are now laid before you. | ; 

The communications made to Congress at their last session, explained the posture in which the close of the dis- 
cussions relating to the attack by a British ship of war on the frigate Chesapeake, left a subject on which the nation 
had manifested so honorable a sensibility. Every view of what had passed, authorized a belief, that immediate steps 
would be taken by the British Government for redressing a wrong, which, the more it was investigated, oes e 
more clearly to require what had not been provided for in the special mission. It is found that no steps have been 
taken for the purpose. On the contrary, it will be seen in the documents laid before you, that the inadmissible 
preliminary, which obstructed the adjustment, is still adhered to; and, moreover, that it is now brought into con- 
nexion with the distinct and irrelative case of the ordersin council. The instructions which had been given to our 
minister at London, with a view to facilitate, if necessary, the reparation claimed by the United States, are included 
in the documents communicated. 

Our relation with the other Powers of Europe have undergone no material changes since your last session. The 
important negotiations with Spain, which had been alternately suspended and resumed, necessarily experience a 
pause, under the extraordinary and interesting crisis which distinguishes her internal situation. 

With the Barbary Powers we continue in harmony, with the exception of an unjustifiable proceeding of the De 
of Algiers towards our consul to that Regency. Its character and circumstances are now laid before you, and will 
enable vos to decide how far it may either now cr hereafter call for any measures not within the limits of the Exe- 
cutive authority. : 

With our Indian neighbors the public peace has been steadily maintained. Some instances of individual wrong 
have, as at other times, taken place, but in no wise implicating the will of the nation. Beyond the Mississippi, the 
loways, the Sacs, and the Alabamas, have delivered up for trial and punishment individuals from among themselves, 
accused of murdering citizens of the United States. On this side the Mississippi, the Creeks are exerting them- 
selves to arrest offenders of the same kind; and the Choctaws have manifested their readiness and desire for amicable 
and just arrangements respecting depredations committed by disorderly persons of their tribe. And generally, 
from a conviction that we consider them as a part of ourselves, and cherish with sincerity their rights and interests 
the attachment of the Indian tribes is gaining strength daily; is extending from the nearer to the more remote, and 
will amply requite us for the justice and friendship practised towards them. Husbandry and household manufacture 
are advancing among them, more rapidly with the Southern than Northern tribes, from_ circumstances of soil and 
climate; and one of the two great divisions of the Cherokee nation have now under consideration to solicit the citi- 
zenship of the United States, and to be identified with us in laws and Government, in such progressive manner as 
we shall think best. 

In consequence of the appropriations of the last session of Congress, for the security of our scaport towns and 
harbors, such works of defence have been erected as seemed to be called for by the situation of the several places, 
their relative importance, and the scale of expense indicated by the amount of the appropriation. These works will 
chiefly be finished in the course of the present season, except at New York and New Orleans, where most was to 
be done; and although a great proportion of the last appropriation has been expended on the former place, yet some 
further views will be submitted to Congress for rendering its security entirely adequate against naval enterprise. 
A view of what has been done at the several places, and of what is proposed to be done, shall be communicated as 
soon as the several reports are received. 

Of the gun boats authorized by the act of December last, it has been thought necessary to build only one hun- 
dred and three in the present year. These, with those before possessed, are sufficient for the harbors and waters 
most exposed, and the residue will require little time for their construction, when it shall be deemed necessary. 

Under the act of the last session, for raising an additional military force, so many officers were immediately ap- 

vinted as were necessary for carrying on the business of recruiting, and, in proportion as it advanced, others have 
heen added. We have reason to believe their success has been satisfactory, although such returns have not yet been 
received as enable me to present you a statement of the numbers engaged. 

I have not thought it necessary, in the course of the last season, to call for any general detachments of militia or 
of volunteers, under the laws passed for that purpose. For the ensuing season, however, they will be required to be 
in readiness, should their service be wanted. Some small and special detachments have been necessary to maintain 
the laws of embargo on that portion of our northern frontier which offered uliar facilities for evasion, but these 
were replaced, as soon as it could be done. by bodies of new recruits. By the aid of these,'and of the armed vessels 
called into service in other quarters, the spirit of disobedience and abuse, which manifested itself early, and with 
sensible effect, while we were unprepared to meet it, has been considerably repressed. 

Considering the extraordinary character of the times in which we live, our attention should unremittingly be fixed 
on the safety of our country. For a people who are free, and who mean to remain so, a well organized and armed 
inilitia is their best security. It is therefore incumbent on us, at every meeting, to revise the condition of the militia, 
and to ask ourselves if it is prepared to repel a powerful enemy at every point of our territories exposed to invasion. 
Some of the States have paid.a laudable attention to this object, but every degree of neglect is to be found among 
others. Congress alone having the power to produce an uniform state of preparation in this great organ of defence, 
the interests which they so deeply feel in their own and their country’s security, will present this as among the most 
important objects of their deliberation. 

nder the acts of March eleventh and April twenty-third, respecting arms, the difficulty of procuring them from 
abroad, during the present situation and dispositions of Europe, induced us to direct our whole efforts to the means of 
internal supply. e public factories have therefore been enlarged, additional machineries erected, and, in propor- 
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tion as artificers can be found or formed, their effect, already more than doubled, may be increased so as to keep 
pace with the yearly increase of the militia. The annual sums appropriated by the latter act have been directed to the 
encouragement of private factories of arms, and contracts have been entered into with individual undertakers to near- , 
ly the amount of the first year’s appropriation. ea. ’ 

The suspension of our foreign commerce, produced by the injustice of the belligerent Powers, and the consequent 
losses and sacrifices of our citizens, are subjects of just concern. The situation into which we have thus been forced, 
has impelled us to apply a portion of our industry and capital to internal manufactures and improvements. ‘The ex- 
tent of this conversion is daily increasing, and little doubt remains that the establishments formed and forming, will, 
under the auspices of cheaper materials and subsistence, the freedom of labor from taxation with us, and of protecting 
duties and prohibitions, become permanent. The commerce with the Indians, too, within our own boundaries, is 
likely to receive abundant aliment from the same internal source, and will secure to them peace and the progress of 


civilization, undisturbed by practices hostile to both. { “fi 
The accounts of the receipts and expenditures during the year ending on the thirtieth day of September lasi, 
e up, a correct statement will hereafter be transmitted from the treasury. In the mean time, it is 


being not yet mad f ns! e } > . ti 
ascertained that the receipts have amounted to near eighteen millions of dollars, which, with the eight millions and 
a half in the treasury at the beginning of the year, have enabled us, after meeting the current demands, and inter- 
est incurred, to pay two millions three hundred thousand dollars of the a of our funded debt, and left us in 
the treasury, on that day, near fourteen millions of dollars. Of these, five millions three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars will be necessary to pay what will be due on the first day of January next, which will complete the 
reimbursement of the eight per cent. stock. ‘These payments, with those made in the six years and a half eding, 
will have extinguished thirty-three millions five hundred an egy thousand dollars of the principal of the funded 
debt, being the whole which could be paid or purchased within the limits of the law and of our contracts; and the 
amount of principal thus discharged will have liberated the revenue from about two millions of dollars of interest, 
and added that sum annually to the disposable surplus. The probable accumulation of the surplusses of revenue be- 
yond what can be —— to the payment of the public debt, whenever the freedom and safety of our commerce shall 

restored, merits the consideration of Congress. Shall it lie unproductive in the public vaults? shall the reve- 
nue be reduced? or, shall it not rather be appropriated to the improvements of roads, canals, rivers, education, and 
other great foundations of prosperity and: union, under the powers which Congress may already possess, or such 
amendment of the constitution as may be approved by the States? While uncertain of the course. of things, the 
— ma: ae employed in obtaining the powers necessary for a system of improvement, should that 

ought best. . 

Availing myself of this, the last occasion which will occur, of addressing the two Houses of Legislature at their 
meeting, I cannot omit the expression of my sincere gratitude for the repeated proofs of confidence manifested to me 
by themselves and their predecessors since my call to the administration, and the many indulgences experienced at 

eir hands. The same grateful acknowledgments are due to my fellow-citizens generally, whose support has been 
my great encouragement under all embarrassments. In the transaction of their business I cannot have escaped 
error. _ It is incident to our imperfect nature. But I may say with truth, my errors have been of the understanding, 
not of intention, and that the advancement of their rights and interests has been the constant motive for every mea- 
sure. On these considerations I solicit their indulgence.’ Looking forward with anxiety to their future destinies, I 
trust, that, in their steady character, unshaken by difficulties, in their love of liberty, obedience to law, and support 
of the ublic authorities, I see a sure guarantee of the permanence of our republic; and retiring from the charge of 
their affairs, I carry with me the consolation of a firm persuasion that Heaven has in store for our beloved country, 


long ages to come of prosperity and happiness. 
pig TH: JEFFERSON. 
November 8, 1808. 
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INAUGURAL SPEECH OF PRESIDENT MADISON, 
DELIVERED AT A SPECIAL SESSION OF THE SENATE, ON SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1809. 


Unwilling to depart from examples of the most revered authority, I avail myself of the occasion now presented, 
to express the profound impression made on me by the call of my country to the station, to the duties of which I am 
about to pledge myself, by the most solemn of sanctions. So pens, “gree a mark of confidence, proceeding from 
the deliberate and tranquil suffrage of a free and virtuous nation, would, under any circumstances, have commanded 
my gratitude and devotion. as well as filled me with an awful sense of the trust to be assumed. Under the various 
circumstances which give peculiar solemnity to the existing period, I feel that both the honor and the responsibility 
allotted to me are inexpressibly enhanced. 

The present situation of the world is indeed without a parallel; and that of our own country full of difficulties. The 
pressure of these two is the more severely felt, because they have faller upon us at a moment when the national pros- 
perity being ata height not before attained, the contrast resulting from the change has been rendered the more strik- 
ing. Under the benign influence of our republican institutions, and the maintenance of peace with all nations, 
whilst so many of them were engaged in bloody and wasteful wars, the fruits of a just policy were enjoyed in an 
unrivalled growth of our faculties and resources. Proofs of this were seen in the improvements of agriculture; in the 
successful enterprises of commerce; in the progress of manufactures and useful arts; in the increase of the public 
revenue and the use made of it in reducing the public debt; and in the valuable works and establishments every where 
multiplying over the face of our land. : 

It is a precious reflection, that the transition from this prosperous condition of our country to the scene which has 
for some time been distressing us, is not chargeable on any unwarrantable views, nor, as I trust, on any involuntary 
errors in the public councils. _Indulging no passions which trespass on the rights or the repose of other nations, it 
has been the true glory of the United States to cultivate peace by observing justice, and to entitle themselves to the 
respect of the nations at war, by fulfilling their neutral obligations with the most scrupulous impartiality. If there 
be candor in the world, the truth of these assertions will not be questioned. avers | at least will do justice to them. 
i i e belligerent Powers. In their 


This unexceptionable course could not avail against the injustice and violence of 1 
principles of retaliation have been introduced, equally 


rage against each other, or impelled by more direct motives ; C ’ : a, em 
contrary to universal reason and acknowledged law. How long their arbitrary edicts will be continued, in spite of 
the demonstrations, that not even a pretext for them has been given by the United States, and of the fair and liberal 
attempt to induc¢ a revocation of them, cannot be anticipated. Assuring myself that, under every vicissitude, the 
determined spirit and united councils of the nation will be safeguards to its honor and its essential interests, I 
repair to the post assigned me with no other discouragement than what springs from my own inadequacy to its high 
duties. If I do not sink under the weight of this deep conviction, it is because I find some support in a conscious- 


ness of the — and a confidence in the principles, which I bring with me into this arduous-service. 
VOL. I. 
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To cherish peace and friendly intercourse with all nations having correspondent ro pees to maintain sincere 
neutrality towards belligerent nations; to prefer, in all cases, amicable discussions and reasonable accommodation of 
differences, to a decision of them by an appeal to arms: to exclude foreign intrigues and foreign partialities, so 
degrading to all countries and so baneful to free ones; to foster a spirit of in ependence, too just to invade the rights 
of others, too proud to surrender our own, too liberal to indulge unworthy prejudices ourselves, and too elevated not 
to look down upon them in others; to hold the union of the States as the basis of their peace and happiness; to + 
port the constitution, which is the cement of the Union, as well in its limitations as in its authorities; to respect the 
rights and authorities reserved to the States and to the People, as equally incorporated with, and essential to the suc- 
cess of, the general system; to avoid the slightest interference with the rights of conscience or the functions of reli- 
ion, so wisely exempted from civil jurisdiction; to preserve in their full energy the other salutary provisions in be- 
half of private and personal rights, and of the freedom of the press; to observe economy in public expenditures; to 
liberate the public resources by an honorable discharge of the public debts; to keep within the requisite limits a stand - 
ing military force, always remembering that an armed and trained militia is the firmest bulwark of republics, +m 
without standing armies, their liberty can never be in danger, nor with large ones safe; to promote, by authoriz 
means, improvements friendly to agriculture, to manufactures, and to external as well as internal commerce; to 
favor, in like manner, the advancement of science and the diffusion of information, as the best aliment to true poor 
to carry on the benevolent plans which have been so meritoriously applied to the conversion of our aboriginal neigh- 
bors from the degradation and wretchedness of savage life to a participation of the improvements of which the 
human mind and manners are susceptible in a civilized state;—as far as sentiments and intentions such as these can 
aid the fulfilment of my duty, they will be a resource which cannot fail me. _ : 3 . 
It is my good fortune, moreover, to have the path in which I am to tread lighted by examples of illustrious servi- 
ces, sancenially rendered in the most trying difficulties, by those who have marched before me. Of those of my im- 
mediate predecessor, it might least become me here to speak; I may, however, be pardoned for not suppressing the 
sympathy, with which my heart is full, in the rich senna lp enjoys in the benedictions of a beloved country, grate- 
fully bestowed for exalted talents, zealously devoted, through a long career, to the advancement of its highest interest 
and happiness. But the source to which I look for the aids, which alone can supply my deficiencies, is in the well 
tried intelligence and virtue of my fellow-citizens, and in the counsels of those representing them in the other depart- 
ments associated in the care of the national interests. In these, my confidence will, under every difficulty, be best 
placed, next to that which we have all been encouraged to feel in the guardianship and guidance of that Almighty Being, 
whose power regulates the destiny of nations, whose blessings have been so conspicuously dispensed to this rising 
aon and to whom we are bound to address our devout gratitude for the past, as well as our fervent supplica- 


tions and best hopes for the future. 
JAMES MADISON. 
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MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT MADISON, 
COMMUNICATED ON TUESDAY, MAY 23, 1809. 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives: 


On this first occasion of meeting you, it affords me much satisfaction to be able to communicate the commence- 
ment of a favorable change in our foreign relations; the critical state of which induced a session of Congress at this 
early period. ; . 

n consequence of the provisions of the act interdicting commercial intercourse with Great Britain and France, 
our ministers at London and Paris were, without delay, instructed to let it be understood by the French and British 
Governments, that the authority vested in the Executive, to renew commercial intercourse with their respective 
nations, would be exercised in the case specified by that act. 

Soon after these instructions were despatched, it was found that the British Government, anticipating, from early 
proceedings of Congress, at their last session, the state of our laws which has had the effect of placing the two belli- 
gerent Powers on a footing of equal restrictions, and relying on the conciliatory disposition of the United States, had 
transmitted to their legation here provisional instructions, not only to offer satisfaction for the attack on the frigate 
Chesapeake, and to make known the determination of His Britannic Majesty to send an envoy extraordinary, with 
powers. to conclude a ponte on all points between the two countries, but, moreover, to signify his willingness, in 
the mean time, to withdraw his orders in council, in the persuasion that the intercourse with Great Britain would be 
renewed on the part of the United States. 

These steps of the British Government led to the correspondence and the proclamation now laid before you; by 
virtue of which the commerce between the two countries will be renewable after the tenth day of June next. 

Whilst I pons agence in doing justice to the councils of His Britannic Majesty, which, no longer adhering to the 
ow which made an abandonment by France of her decrees, a prerequisite to a revocation of the British orders, 

ve substituted the amicable course which has issued thus happily, I cannot do less than refer to the proposal here- 
tofore made on the part of the United States, embracing a like restoration of the suspended commerce, as a proof of 
the spirit of accommodation which has at no time been intermitted, and to the result which now calls for our congra- 
tulations, as corroborating the principles by which the public councils have been guided, during a period of the most 
trying embarrassments. 

The discontinuance of the British orders, as they respect the United States, having been thus arranged, a com- 
munication of the event has been forwarded, in one of our public vessels, to our minister plenipotentiary at Paris, 
with instructions to avail himself of the important addition thereby made to the considerations which press on the 
justice of the French Government a revocation of its decrees, or such a modification of them as that they shall cease 
to violate the neutral commerce of the United States. 

The revision of our commercial laws, proper to adapt them to the arrangement which has taken place with Great 
Britain, will doubtless engage the early attention of Congress. _It will be worthy, at the same time, of their just and 
provident care, to make such further alterations in the laws as will more especially protect and foster the several bran- 
ches of manufacture, which have been recently instituted or extended by the laudable exertions of our citizens. 

Under the existing aspect of our affairs, I have thought it not inconsistent with a just precaution, to have the gun 

boats, with the exception of those at New Orleans, placed in a situation incurring no expense beyond that requisite 
for their preservation and conveniency for future service; and to have the crews of those at New Orleans reduced to 
the number required for their navigation and safety. 

I have thought, also, that our citizens, detached in quotas of militia, amounting to one hundred thousand, under 
the act of March, one thousand eight hundred and eight, might, not improperly, be relieved from the state in which 
they were held for immediate service. A discharge of them ee been accordingly directed. , 
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rogress made in raising and organizing the additional military force, for which provision was made by the 
act pet: ogee thousand ei ht hundred and > together with the disposition of the troops, will appear by a re- 
port which the Secretary of War is preparing, and which will be laid before you. i f 

Of the additional frigates required, by an act of the last session, to be fitted for actual service, two are in readi- 
ness, one nearly so, and the fourth is — to be ready in the month of July. A report, which the Secre of 
the Navy is preparing on the subject, to be laid before Congress, will show at the same time the progress ein 
officering ul manning these ships. It will show also the degree in which the provisions of the act relating-to the 
other public armed ships have been carried into execution.’ : 

It will rest with the judgment of Congress to decide how far the change in our external prospects may authorize 
any modifications of the laws relating to the army and navy establishments. __ 34; 

The works of defence for our sea-port towns and harbors have proceeded with as much activity as the season of 
the year and other circumstances would admit. Itis necessary, however, to state, that the appropriations hitherto 
made, being found to be deficient, a further provision will clann the early consideration of Congress. 

The whole of the eight per cent. stock remaining due by the United States, amounting to five millions three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, had been reimbursed on the last day of the year 1808. And on the first day of April last, 
the sum in the treasury exceeded nine and a half millions of dollars. This, together with the receipts of the current 
year on account of former revenue bonds, will probably be nearly, if not altogether sufficient to defray the expenses 
of the year. But the suspension of exports, and the consequent decrease of importations during the last twelve 
months, will necessarily cause a great diminution in the receipts of the year one thousand eight hundred and ten. 
After that year, should our foreign relations be undisturbed, the revenue will again be more than commensurate to 
all the expenditures. ; . 

Aware of the inconveniences of a protracted session at the present season of the year, I forbear to call the atten - 
tion of the Legislature to any matters not particularly urgent. It remains, therefore, only to assure you of the fide- 
lity and alacrity with 7 Song sc ng Nr yr pm - — — 3 and to pray that it may 

i ontinuance of the divine blessings, by which it has been so signally favored. 
i tg rele. te JAMES MADISON. 
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MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT MADISON, 
COMMUNICATED ON WEDNESDAY, NOv. 29, 1809. 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives: 


At the period of our last meeting, I had the satisfaction of communicating an adjustment with one of oo 
pal belligerent nations, highly important in itself, and still more so as presaging a more extended accommodation. 
It is with deep concern I am now to inform you, that the favorable prospect has been overclouded, by a refusal of 
the British Government to abide by the act of its minister plenipotentiary, and ~ its ensuing policy towards the 
United States, as seen through the communications of the minister sent to replace him. Sant lends 

Whatever pleas may be urged for a disavowal of engagements formed by diplomatic functionaries, in cases where, 
by the terms of the engagements, a mutual ratification is reserved; or where notice at the time may have been given, 
of a departure from instructions; or in extraordinary cases, essentially violating the principles of equity; a disavowal 
could not have been apprehended in a case where no such notice or violation existed; where no such ratification 
was reserved; and more especially, where, as is now in _— an engagement, to be executed without any such rati- 
fication, was contemplated by the instructions given, and where it had, with good faith, been carried into immediate 
execution on the part of the United States. ‘ F 

These considerations not having restrained the British Government from disavowing the arrangement, by virtue 
of which its orders in council were to be revoked, and the event authorizing the renewal of commercial intercourse 
having thus not taken place, it necessarily became a question of equal urgency and importance, whether the act pro- 
hibiting that intercourse was not to be considered as remaining in legal force. This question being, after due delibe- 
ration, determined in the affirmative, a proclamation to that effect was issued. It could not but happen, however 
that a return to this state of things, from that which had followed an execution of the arrangement by the United 
States, would involve difficulties. With a view to diminish these as much as possible, the instructions from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, now laid before you, were transmitted to the Collectors of the several ports. If, in per- 
mitting British vessels to depart, without giving bonds not to proceed to their own ports, it should appear that the 
tenor of legal authority has not been strictly pursued, it is to be ascribed to the anxious desire which was felt, that 
no individuals should be injured by so unforeseen an occurrence; and I rely on the regard of Congress for the equi- 
table interests of our own citizens, to adopt whatever further provisions may be found requisite for a general remis- 
sion of penalties involuntarily incurred. 

The recall of the disavowed minister having been followed by the appointment of a successor, hopes were indulg- 
ed that the new mission would contribute to alleviate the disappointment which had been sootinely. and to remove 
the causes which had so long embarrassed the good understanding of the two nations. It could not be doubted, that 
it would at least be charged with conciliatory explanations of the step which had been taken, and with proposals to 
be substituted for the rejected arrangement. Reasonable and universal as this expectation was, it also has not been 
fulfilled. From the first official disclosures of the new minister, it was found that he had received no authority to 
enter into explanations relative to either branch of the arrangement disavowed, nor any authority to substitute pro- 
posals as to that branch which concerned the British orders in council. And finally, that his proposals with 
respect to the other branch, the attack on the frigate Chesapeake, were founded on a presumption, repeatedly declar- 
ed to be inadmissible by the United States, that the first step towards adjustment was due from them; the proposals, 
at the same time, omitting even a reference to the officer answerable for the murderous aggression, and_asserting a 
sr not less contrary to the British laws, and British practice, than to the. principles and obligations of the United 

es. 

The correspondence between the Department of State and this minister, will show how unessentially the features 
presented in its commencement have been varied in its progress. It will show also, that, forgetting the respect due 
to all sererminents, he did not refrain from imputations on this, which required that no further communications 
should be received from him. The necessity of this step will be made known to his Britannic Majesty through the 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States in London. And it would indicate a want of the confidence due to a 
government which so well understands and exacts what becomes foreign ministers near it, not to infer that the mis- 
conduct of its own representative will be viewed in the same light in whichit has been regarded here. The British 
Government will learn, at the same time, that a ready attention will be given to communications, through any chan- 
nel which may be substituted. It will be happy if the change in this respect should be accompanied by a favorable 
revision of the unfriendly policy, which has been so long pursued towards the United States. 
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With France, the other belligerent, whose trespasses on our commercial rights have long been the subject of our 
just remonstrances, the posture of our relations does not correspond with the measures, taken on the part of the 
United States, to effect a favorable change. The result of the several communications made to her government, in 
pursuance of the authorities vested by Congress in the Executive, is contained in the correspondence of our minister 
at Paris, now laid before you. x: ; spe wee ‘ ; 

By some of the other belligerents, although professing just and amicable dispositions, injuries materially affecting 
our commerce have not been duly controlled or repressed. _In these cases, the interpositions deemed. proper on our 
part have not been omitted. But it well deserves the consideration of the Legislature, how far both the safety and 
the honor of the American flag may be consulted, by adequate provisions against that collusive prostitution of it by 
individuals, unworthy of the American name, which has so much favored the real or pretended suspicions under 
which the honest commerce of their fellow-citizens has suffered. i 

In relation to the Powers on the coast of Barbary, nothing has occurred which is not of a nature rather to inspire 
confidence than distrust, as to the continuance of the existing amity. With our Indian neighbors, the just and 
benevolent system continued towards them, has also preserved peace, and is more and more advancing habits favor- 
able to their civilization and happiness. ee Wd 

From a statement which will be made by the Secretary of War, it will be seen that the fortifications on our mari- 
time frontier are in many of the ports completed, ns OF defence which was contemplated; and that a further 
time will be required to render complete the works in the harbor of New York, and in some other places. By the 
enlargement of the works, and the employment of a greater number of hands at the public armories, the supply of 
small arms of an improving quality appears to be annually increasing, at a rate, that, with those made on private con- 
tract, may be expected to go far towards providing for the public exigency. = ts 

The act of Congress providing for the equipment of our vessels of war having been fully carried into execution, I 
refer to the statement of the Secretary of the Navy for the information which may be proper on that subject. To that 
statement is added a view of the transfers of appropriations, authorized by the act of the session preceding the last, 
and of the grounds on which the transfers were made. & ; 

Whatever may be the course of your deliberations on the subject of our military establishments, I should fail in 
my duty in not recommending to your serious attention the importance of giving to our militia, the great bulwark of 
our security and resource of our power, an organization the best adapted to eventual situations for which the United 
States ought to be prepared. a ‘ 

The sums ck: had been previously accumulated in the treasury, together with the receipts during the year 
ending on the 30th of September last, (and amounting to more than nine millions of dollars) have enabled us to fulfil 
all our engagements, and to defray the current expenses of government without recvrring to any loan. But the in- 
security of our commerce, and the consequent diminution of the public revenue, will probably produce a deficiency 
in the receipts of the ensuing year, for which, and for other details, I refer to the statements which will be transmit- 
ted from the treasury. ; 

In the state which has been presented of our affairs with the great parties to a disastrous and protracted war, 
carried on in a mode equally injurious and unjust to the United States as a neutral nation, the wisdom of the national 
Legislature will be again summoned to the important decision on the alternatives before them. That these will 
be met in a spirit worthy the councils of a nation, conscious both of its rectitude’and of its rights, and careful as well 
of its honor as of its peace, I have an entire confidence. And that the result will be stamped by a unanimity becom- 
ing the occasion, and be supported by every portion of our citizens, with a patriotism enlightened and invigorated by 
experience, ought as little to be doubted. 

In the midst of the wrongs and vexations experienced from external causes, there is much room for congratula- 
tion on the prosperity and happiness flowing from our situation at home. The blessing of health has never been 
more universal. The fruits of the seasons, though in particular articles and districts short of their usual redundancy, 
are more than sufficient for our wants and our comforts. |The face of our country every where presents the evidence of 
laudable enterprise, of extensive capital, and of durable improvement. In a cultivation of the materials, and the ex- 
tension of useful manufactures, more especially in the general application to household fabrics, we behold. a rapid 
diminution of our dependence on foreign supplies. Nor is it unworthy of reflection, that this revolution in our pur- 
suits and habits is in no slight degree a consequence of those impolitic and arbitrary edicts, by which the contending 
nations, in endeavoring each of them to obstruct our trade with the other, have so far abridged our means of procur- 
ing the productions and manufactures, of which our own are now taking the place. 

Recollecting always, that for every advantage which may contribute to distinguish our lot, from that to which others 
are doomed by the unhappy spirit of the times, we areindebted to that Divine Providence whose goodness has been 
so remarkably extended to this rising nation, it becomes us to cherish a devout gratitude, and to implore from the 
same omnipotent source a blessing on the consultations and measures about to be undertaken for the welfare of our 


beloved country. 
JAMES MADISON, 
November 29, 1809. 
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MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT MADISON, 


COMMUNICATED ON WEDNESDAY, DEC. 5, 1810. 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives: 

The embarrassments which have prevailed in our foreign relations, and so much employed the deliberations of 
Congress, make it a primary duty, in meeting you, to communicate whatever may have occurred in that branch of 
our national affairs. 

The act of the last session of Congress, ‘‘ concerning the commercial intercourse between the United States and 
Great Britain and France, and their dependencies,” having invited, in a new form, a termination of their edicts 
against our neutral commerce, copies of the act were immediately forwarded to our ministers at London and Paris, 
with a view that its object might be within the early attention of the French and British Governments. 

By the communication received through our minister at Paris, it appeared, that a knowledge of the act by the 
French Government, was followed by a declaration that the Berlin and Milan decrees were revoked, and would 
cease to have effect on the first day of November ensuing. These being the only known edicts of France, within the 
description of the act, and the revocation of them being such that they ceased, at that date, to violate our neutral 
ns the fact, as prescribed by law, was announced by a proclamation bearing date the second day of No- 
vember. 4 

It would have well accorded with the conciliatory views. indicated by this proceeding, on the of France, to 
have extended them to all the grounds of just complaint, which now remain unadjusted with the United States. It 
was particularly anticipated that, as a further evidence of just dispositions towards them, restoration would have been 
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i iately made of the property of our citizens seized under a misapplication of the principle of reprisals, com- 
ew eae peenubiestann of a law of the United States. This expectation has not been fulfilled. : 


ined with a mi 2 bay : : : 
on the British Government no communication on the subject of the act has been received. Toa communica- 
tion-trom our minister at London of the revocation, by the French Government, of its Berlin and Milan decrees, it 


answered that the British system would be relinquished as soon as the repeal of the French decrees should have 
peacoat taken effect, and the commerce of neutral nations have been restored to the condition in which it stood pre- 
viously to the promulgation of those decrees. ‘This pledge, although it does not necessarily import, does not exclude 
the intention of relinquishing, along with the orders in council, the practice of those novel blockades which have a 
like effect of interrupting our neutral commerce. And this further Justice to the United States is the rather to be 
looked for, inasmuch as_the blockades in question, being not more contrary to the established law of nations, than 
inconsistent with the rules of blockade formally recognised by Great Britain herself, could have no alleged basis, 
other than the plea of retaliation, alleged as the basis of the orders in council. _ Under the modification of the origi- 
nal orders of November, 1807, into the orders of April, 1809, there is indeed scarcely a nominal distinction between 
the orders and the blockades. One of those illegitimate blockades, bearing date in May, 1806, having been express- 
ly avowed to be still unrescinded, and to be, in effect, comprehended in the orders in council, was too distinctly 
brought within the purview of the act of Congress, not to be comprehended in the explanation of the requisites to a 
compliance with it. The British Government was accordingly apprized by our minister near it, that such was the 


light in which the subject was to be regarded. ; 
ion the other important subjects depending between the United States and that Government, no progress has been 


made, from which an early and satisfactory result can be relied on. ; 

In this new posture of our relations with those Powers, the consideration of Congress ‘will be properly turned 
to a removal of doubts which may occur in the exposition, and of difficulties in the execution of the act above cited. 

The commerce of the United States with the north of Europe, heretofore much vexed by licentious cruisers, par- 
ticularly under the Danish fiag, has latterly been visited with fresh and extensive depredations. The measures pur- 
sued in behalf of our injured citizens not having obtained justice for them, a further and more formal interposition 
with the Danish Government is contemplated. "The principles which have been maintained 5 har Government, in 
relation to neutral commerce, and the friendly professions of his Danish Majesty towards the United States, are va- 


luable pledges in favor of a successful issue. ; ; 
Among the events growing out of the state of the Spanish monarchy, our attention was imperiously attracted te 


the change, developing itself in that portion of West, Florida, which, though of right appertaining to the Unite 
gotiations for its actual delivery to them. 


States, had remained in the possession of Spain, awaiting the result of ne ‘ to the 
The Spanish authority was subverted, and a situation produced, exposing the country to ulterior events, which might 
essentially affect the rights and welfare of the Union. In such a conjuncture, I did not delay the interposition re- 
quired for the occupancy of the territory west of the river Perdido; to which the title of the United States extends, 
and to which the laws, provided for the territory of Orleans, are applicable | With this view, the proclamation, of 
which a copy is laid before you, was confided to the Governor of that territory, to be carried into effect. The 
legality and necessity of the course pursued, assure me of the favorable light in which it will present itself to the 
Legislature; and of the promptitude with which they will supply whatever provisions may be due to the essential rights 
and equitable interests of the people thus brought into the bosom of the American family. 

Our amity with the Powers of Barbary, with the exception of a recent occurrence at ‘Tunis, of which an explana- 
tion is just received, appears to have been uninterrupted, and to have become more firmly established. 

With the Indian aes, also, the peace and friendship of the United States are found to be so eligible, that the 
general disposition to preserve both, continues to gain strength. ; : 

I feel particular satisfaction in remarking, that an interior view of our country presents us with grateful —_ of 


its substantial and increasing prosperity. ‘T'o a thriving agriculture, and the improvements related to it, is added a 
highly interesting extension of useful manufactures—the combined product of professional occupations and of house- 
hold industry. Such, indeed, is the experience ot economy, as well as of policy, in these oubelinalen for supplies 
heretofore obtained by foreign commerce, that, in a national view, the change is justly regarded as of itself more 
than a recompense for those privations and losses resulting from foreign injustice, which furnished the general impulse 
required for its accomplishment. How far it may be expedient to guard the infancy of this improvement in the dis- 
tribution of labor, by regulation of the commercial tariff, is a subject which cannot fail to suggest itself to your pa- 
triotic reflections. 

It will rest with the consideration of Congress, also, whether a provident, as well as fair encouragement, would 
not be peng our navigation, by such regulations as will place it on a level of competition with foreign vessels, 
particularly in transporting the important and bulky productions of ourown soil. The failure of equality and recipro- 
city in the existing regulations on this subject, operates, in our ports, as a premium to foreign competitors; and the 
inconvenience must increase, as these may be multiplied, under more favorable circumstances, by the more than coun- 
tervailing encouragements now given them, by the laws of their respective countries. } 

Whilst it is universally admitted that a well instructed people alone can be permanently a free people; and whilst 
it is evident that the means of diffusing and improving usetul knowledge form so small a portion of the expenditures 
for national purposes; I cannot presume it to be unseasonable, to invite your attention to the advantages of superadd- 
ing to the means of education provided by the several Statcs, a seminary of learning, instituted by the National 
Legislature, within the limits of their exclusive jurisdiction; the expense ot which might be defrayed, or reimbursed, 
out of the vacant grounds which have accrued to the nation within those limits. _ 

Such an institution, though local in its legal character, would be universal in its beneficial effects. By enlighten- 
ing the opinions; by expanding the patriotism; and by assimilating the principles, the sentiments, and the manners, 
of those who might resort to this temple of science, to be re-distributed, in due time, through every part of the com- 
munity; sources of jealousy and prejudice would be diminished, the features of national character would be multi- 
plied, and greater extent given to social harmony. But above all, a well constituted seminary, in the centre of the 
nation, is recommended by the consideration, that the additional instruction emanating from it would contribute not 
less to strengthen the foundations, than to adorn the structure of our free and happy system of government. 

Among the commercial abuses still committed under the American flag, and leaving in force my former reference 
to that subject, it appears that American citizens are instrumental in carrying on a traffic in enslaved Africans, equally 
in violation of the laws of humanity, «nd in defiance of those of their own country. The same just.and benevo- 
jent motives which produced the interdiction in force against this criminal conduct, will doubtless be felt by Congress, 
in devising further means of suppressing the evil. 

In the midst of uncertainties, necessarily connected with the great interests of the United States, prudence re- 

uires a continuance of our defensive and oe arrangement. The Secretary of War and Secretary of 
the Navy will submit the statements and estimates which may aid Congress in their ensuing provisions for the land 
and naval forces. ‘The statements of the latter will include a view of the transfers of appropriations in the naval 
expenditures, and the grounds on which they were made. _ 
_ _The fortifications for the defence of our maritime frontier have been prosecuted according to the plan laid down 
in 1808. The works, with some exceptions, are completed, and furnished with ordnance. Those for. the security 
of the city of New York, though far advanced towards completion, will require a further time and appropriation. 
This is the case with a few others, either not completed, or in need of repairs. 

The improvements, in quality and quantity, made in the manufacture of cannon, and of small arms, both at the 
public armories, and private factories, warrant additional confidence in the competency. of these resources for sup- 
plying the public exigencies. : 

These preparations for arming the militia having thus far provided for one of the objects contemplated by the 
power vested in Congress, with respect to that great bulwark of the public safety, itis for their consideration, whe- 
ther further provisions are not requisite for the other contemplated objects of organization and discipline. To give 
to this great mass of physical and moral force the efficiency whieh it merits and is capable of receiving, it is indispen- 
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sable that they should be instructed and practised in the rules by which they are to be governed. Towards an accom- 
plishment of this important work, I recommend, for the consideration of Congress, the expediency of instituting a 
system, which shall, in the first instance, call into the field, at the public expense, and for a given time, certain por- 
tions of the commissioned and non-commissioned officers. The instruction and discipline thus acquired, would 
gradually diffuse through the entire body of the militia that practical knowledge and promptitude for active service, 
which are the great ends to be pursued. Experience has left no doubt either of the necessity or of the efficacy of 
competent military skill, in those portions of an army, in fitting it for the final duties which it may have to orm. 

he corps of engineers, with the military academy, are entitled to the early attention of Congress. e build- 
ings at the seat, fixed by law, for the present academy, are so far in decay as not to afiord the necessary accommo- 
dation. But a revision of the law is recommended, principally with a view to a more enlarged cultivation and 
diffusion of the advantages of such institutions, by providing mage mg for all the necessary branches of military 
instruction, and by the establishment of an additional academy, at the seat of government or elsewhere. The 
means by which war, as well for defence as for offence, are now carried on, render these schools of the more scien- 
tific operations an indispensable part of every adequate system. Even among nations whose large standing armies 
and frequent wars afford every other opportunity of instruction, these establishments are found to be indispensable 
for the a attainment of the branches of military science which require a regular course of study and experiment. 
In a government, happily without the other opportunities, seminaries, where the elementary principles of the art of 
war can be taught without actual war, and without the expense of extensive and standing armies, have the precious 
advantage of uniting an essential preparation against external danger, with a scrupulous regard to internal safety. 
In no other way, probably, can a provision, of equal efficacy for the public defence, be made at so little expense, or 
more consistently with the public liberty. ; ae . 

The receipts into the treasury during the year ending on the thirtieth of September last (and amounting to more 
than eight millions and a half of dollars) have exceeded the current expenses of the Government, including the 
interest on the public debt. For the purpose of reimbursing, at the end of the year, three millions seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars of the principal, a loan, as authorized by law, had been negotiated to that amount, but has since 
been reduced to two millions seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars; the reduction being permitted by the state 
of the treasury, in which there will be a balance remaining, at the end of the year, estimated at two millions of 
dollars. For the probable receipts of the next year, and other details, I refer to statements which will be transmit- 
ted from the treasury, and which will enable you to judge what further provisions may be necessary for the ensuing 
years. iis : 
Reserving for future occasions, in the course of the session, whatever other communications may claim your 
attention, I close the present by expressing my reliance, under the blessing of Divine Providence, on the judgment 
and patriotism which will guide your measures, at a period particularly calling for united counsels and inflexible 
exertions for the welfare of our country, and by assuring you of the fidelity and alacrity with which my co-operation 


will be afforded. 
JAMES MADISON. 
Wasninoton. December 5, 1810. 
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MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT MADISON, 


COMMUNICATED ON TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1811. 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives: 


In calling you together, sooner than a separation from your homes would otherwise have been required, I yielded 
to considerations drawn from the posture of our foreign affairs; and in fixing the present, for the time of your meet- 
ing, regard was had to the probability of further developments of the policy of the belligerent Powers towards this 
country, which might the more unite the national:councils in the measures to be pursued. 

At the close of the last session of Congress, it was hoped that the successive confirmations of the extinction of 
the French decrees, so far as they violated our neutral commerce, would have induced the Government of Great 
Britain to repeal its orders in council, and thereby authorize a removal of the existing obstructions to her commerce 
with the United States. 

Instead of this reasonable step towards satisfaction and friendship between the two nations, the orders were, at 
a moment when least to have been expected, put into more rigorous execution; and it was communicated throu 
the British envoy just arrived, that, whilst the revocation of the edicts of France, as officially made known to the 
British Government, was denied to have taken place; it was an indispensable condition of the repeal of the British 
orders, that commerce should be restored to a footing that would admit the productions and manufactures of Great 
Britain, when owned by neutrals, into markets shut against them by her enemy: the United States being aren to 
understand that, in the mean time, a continuance of their non-importation act would lead to measures of retaliation. 

At a later date, it has indeed appeared, that a communication to the British Government, of fresh evidence of 
the repeal of the French decrees against our neutral trade, was followed by an intimation, that it had been trans- 
satted to the British plenipotentiary here, in order that it might receive full consideration in the depending discus- 
sions. This communication appears not to have been received; but the transmission of it hither, instead of founding 
on it an actual repeal of the orders, or assurances that the repeal would ensue, will not permit us to rely on any 
effective change in the British cabinet. To be ready to meet with cordiality, satisfactory proofs of such a change, and 
to proceed in the mean time in adapting our measures to the views which have been disclosed through that minister, 
will best consult our whole duty. 

In the unfriendly spirit of those disclosures, indemnity and redress for other wrongs have continued to be with- 
held; and our coasts, and the mouths of our harbors, have again witnessed scenes not less derogatory to the dearest 
of our national rights, than vexatious to the regular course of our trade. 5 

Among the occurrences produced by the conduct of British ships of war hovering on our coasts, was an encounter 
between one of them and the American frigate commanded by Captain Rodgers, rendered unavoidable on the of 
the latter, by a fire, commenced without cause, by the former; whose commander is, therefore, alone chargeable with 
the blood unfortunately shed in maintaining the honor of the American flag. The proceedings of a court of inquiry, 
requested by Captain Rodgers, are communicated; together with the correspondence relating to the occurrence be- 
tween the Secretary of State and his Britannic Majesty’s envoy. To these are added the several correspondences 
which have passed on the subject of the British orders in council; and to both, the correspondence relating to the 
Floridas, in which Congress will be made acquainted with the interposition which the Government of Great Britain 
has thought proper to make against the proceeding of the United States. 
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The justice and fairness which have been evinced on the part of the United States towards France, both before 
and since the revocation of her decrees, authorized an expectation that her Government would have followed up that 
measure by all such others as were due to our reasonable claims, as well as dictated by its amicable professions. 
No proof, however, is yet given of an intention to repair the other pons done to the United States; and particularly 
to restore the great amount of American property seized and condemned under edicts which, though not affecting our 
neutral relations, and therefore not ne into questions between the United States and other belligerents, were 
nevertheless founded in such unjust principles that the reparation ought to have been vara and ample. ; 

In addition to this and other demands of strict right on that, nation, the United States have much reason to be 
dissatisfied with the rigorous and unexpected restrictions to which their trade with the French dominions has been 
subjected; and which, if not discontinued, will require at least corresponding restrictions on importations from 
France into the United States. : f : ; ee 

On all those subjects, our minister plenipotentiary, lately sent to Paris, has carried with him the necessary 
instructions; the result of which will be communicated to you, and by ascertaining the ulterior policy of the 
French Government towards the United States, will enable you to adapt to it that of the United States towards 
France. | 

Our other foreign relations remain without unfavorable changes. With Russia they are on the best footing of 
friendship. The ports of Sweden have afforded proofs of friendly dispositions towards our commerce, in the councils 
of that nation also. And the information from our special minister to Denmark shows, that the mission had been 
attended with valuable effects to our citizens, whose property had been so extensively violated and endangered by 
cruisers under the Danish flag. od ge ; 

Under the ominous indications which commanded attention, it became a duty to exert the means committed to 
the Executive Department, in providing for the general security. ‘The works of defence on our maritime frontier 
have accordingly been prosecuted with an activity leaving little to be added for the completion of the most impor- 
tant ones ; a as particularly suited pe le gare in emergencies, a portion of the gun boats have, in particular 
harbors, been ordered into use. The ships of war before in commission, with the addition of a frigate, have been 
chiefly employed as a cruising guard to the rights of our coast. And such a disposition has been made of our land 
forces as was thought to promise the services most appropriate and important. In this disposition is included a force, 
consisting of regulars and militia, embodied in the Indiana territory, and marched towards our Northwestern fron- 
tier. This measure was made requisite by several murders and depredations committed by Indians, but more 
especially by the menacing preparations and aspect of a combination of them on the Wabash, under the influence 
and direction of a fanatic # the Shawnese tribe. With these exceptions, the Indian tribes retain their peaceable 
dispositions towards us, and their usual pursuits. __ : bas 

must now add, that the period is arrived which claims from the legislative guardians of the national rights a 
system of more ample provisions for maintaining them. Notwithstanding the scrupulous justice, the protracted 
moderation, and the multiplied efforts, on the ct of the United States, to substitute for the accumulating dangers 
to the peace of the two countries all the mutual advantages of re-established friendship and confidence, we have seen 
that the British cabinet perseveres, not only in withhol ng a remedy for other wrongs so long and so loudly calling 
for it, but in the execution, brought home to the threshold of our territory, of measures which, under existing gir- 
cumstances, have the character, as well as the effect, of war on our lawful commerce. 

With this evidence of hostile inflexibility, in trampling on rights which no independent nation can relinquish, 
Congress will feel the duty of putting the United States into an armor and an attitude demanded by the crisis, 
and corresponding with the national spirit and expectations. 

I recommend, accordingly, that adequate provision be made for filling the ranks and prolonging the enlistments 
of the = troops; for an auxiliary force to be engaged for a more limited term; for the acceptance of volunteer 
corps, whose patriotic ardor may court a participation in urgent services: for detachments, as they may be wanted, 
of other portions of the militia; and for such a preparation of the great body as will proportion its usefulness to its 
intrinsic capacities. Nor can the occasion fail to remind you of the importance of those military seminaries, which, 
in every event, will form a valuable and frugal part of our military establishment. 

The manufacture of cannon and small arms has proceeded with due success; and the stock and resources of all 
the necessary munitions are adequate to emergencies. It will not be inexpedient, however, for Congress to autho- 
rize an enlargement of them. a 

Your attention will of course be drawn to such —— on the subject of our naval force as may be required 

for the services to which it may be best adapted. I submit to Congress the seasonableness, also, of an authority to 
augment the stock of such materials as are imperishable in their nature, or may not at once be attainable. 
_ ,In contemplating the scenes which distinguish this momentous epoch, and estimating their claims to our attention, 
it is impossible to overlook those developing themselves among the great communities which occupy the Southern 
portion of our own hemisphere, and extend into our neighborhood. An enlarged philanthropy, and an enlightened 
forecast, concur in imposing on the national councils an obligation to take a deep interest in their destinies; to 
cherish reciprocal sentiments of good will; to regard the progress of events; and not to be unprepared for whatever 
order of things may be ultimately established. 

Under another aspect of our situation, the early attention of Congress will-be due to the expediency of further 
guards against evasions and infractions of our commercial laws. The practice of smuggling, which is odious every 
where, and L pecegutncen criminal in free ———— where, the laws being made by all for the good of all, a fraud 
is committed on every individual as well as on the State, attains it utmost guilt when it blends, with a pursuit of 
ignominious gain, a treacherous subserviency, in the transgressors, to a foreign policy adverse to that of their own 
country. It is then that the virtuous indignation of the public should be enabled to manifest itself through the 
regular animadversions of the most competent laws. : 

To secure greater respect to our mercantile flag, and to the honest interests which it covers, it is expedient, also, 
that it be made punishable in our citizens to accept licences from foreign governments, for a trade unlawfully inter- 
dicted by them to other American citizens, or to trade under false colors or papers of any sort. 

A prohibition is equally called for, against the acceptance, by our citizens, of special licences, to be used in a 
trade with the United States; and against the admission into particular ports of the United States, of vessels from 
~~ countries, authorized to trade with particular ports only. 

Although other subjects will press more immediately on your deliberations, a portion of them cannot but be well 
bestowed on the just and sound policy of securing to our manufactures the success they have attained, and are still 
attaining in some degree, under the impulse of causes not permanent; and to our navigation, the fair extent of which 
it is at present abridged, by the unequal regulations of foreign governments. 

_ Besides the reasonableness of saving our manufactures yaks sacrifices, which a change of circumstances might 
bring on them, the national interest requires that, with respect to such articles, at least, as belong to our defence, 
and our primary wants, we should not b left in unnecessary dependence on external supplies. And whilst foreign 
governments adhere to the existing discriminations in their ports against our navigation, and an equality or lesser dis- 
crimination is enjoyed by their navigation, in our ports, the effect cannot be mistaken, because it huis bebe seriously 
felt by our shipping interests; and in proportion as this takes place, the advantages of an independent conveyance of 
our products to foreign markets, and of a growing body of mariners, trained by their occupations for the service of 
their country in times of danger, must be diminished. 

., Lhe receipts into the treasury, during the year ending on the thirtieth of September last, have exceeded thirteen 
millions and a half of dollars, and have enabled us to defray the current expenses, including the interest on the public 
debt, and to reimburse more than five millions of dollars of the principal, without recurring to the loan authorized 
by the act of the last session. ‘The temporary loan obtained in the latter end of the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ten, has also been reimbursed, and is not included in that amount. 

The decrease of revenue, arising from the situation of our commerce and the extraordinary expenses which have 
and may become necessary, must be taken into view, in making commensurate provisions for the ensuing year. 
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fannual revenue, at least to pee 


And I recommend to your consideration, the propriety of ensuring a sufficiency of ! 
including that on new loans whic 


0 
the ordinary expenses of Government, and to pay the interest on the public debt, 
may be authorized. | pabhes ; Noi : 

I cannot close this communication without expressing my deep sense of the crisis in Mead hy are assembled ; 
my confidence in a wise and honorable result to your deliberations; and assurances of the faithful zeal with which 
my co-operating duties will be discharged; invoking, at the same time, the blessing of Heaven on our beloved coun- 
try, and on all the means that may be employed, in vindicating its rights and advancing its welfare. 

JAMES MADISON. 


Wasuincton, November 5, 1811. 
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MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT MADISON, 


COMMUNICATED ON WEDNESDAY, NOV. 4, 1812. 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives: 


On our present meeting it is my first duty to invite your attention to the providential favors which our country 
has experienced, in the unusual degree of health dispensed to its inhabitants, and in the rich abundance with which the 
earth has rewarded the labors bestowed on it. In the successful cultivation of other branches of industry, and in 
the progress of general improvement favorable to the national prosperity, there is just occasion, also, for our mutual 
congratulations and thankfulness. a ‘ 

With these blessings are necessarily mingled the pressures and vicissitudes incident to the state of war into 
which the United States have been forced, by the perseverance of a foreign Power in its system of injustice and 
aggression. , . ’ 

Previous to its declaration, it was deemed proper, as a measure of precaution and forecast, that a considerable 
force should be placed in the Michigan territory, with a general view to its security, and, in the event of war, to 
such operations in the uppermost Canada as would intercept the hostile influence of Great Britain over the savages, 
obtain the command of the lake on which that part of Canada borders, and maintain co-operating relations with such 
forces as might be most conveniently employed against other parts. Brigadier General Hull was charged with this 
provisional service, having under his command a body of troops oe 2 tage of regulars, and of volunteers from the 
State of Ohio. Having reached his destination, after his knowledge of the war, and possessing discretionary authority 
to act offensively, he passed into the neighboring territory of the vgn fa with a prospect of easy and victorious 
progress. The expedition nevertheless terminated unfortunately, not only in a retreat to the town and fort of De- 
troit, but in the surrender of both, and of the gallant corps commanded by that officer. The causes of this painful 
reverse will be investigated by a military tribunal. 

A distinguishing feature in the operations which preceded and followed this adverse event, is the use made by the 
enemy of the merciless savages under their influence. Whilst the benevolent policy of the United States invariably 
recommended peace, and promoted civilization among that wretched portion of the human race, and was making 
exertions to dissuade them from taking either side in the war, the enemy has not scrupled to call to his aid their ruth- 
less ferocity, armed_ with the horrors of those instruments of carnage and torture, which are known to spare neither 
age nor sex. In this outrage against the laws of honorable war, and against the feelings sacred to humanity, the 
British commanders cannot resort to a plea of retaliation: for it is committed in the face of our example. They can- 
not mitigate it by calling it a self defence against men in arms: for it embraces the most shocking butcheries of 
defenceless families. Nor can it be pretended that they are not answerable for the atrocities perpetrated; since the 
savages are employed with a knowledge, and even with menaces, that their fury could not be controlled. Such is 
the spectacle which the deputed authorities of a nation, boasting its religion and morality, have not been restrained 
from presenting to an enlightened age. 

The misfortune at Detroit was not, however, without a consoling effect. It was followed by signal proofs, that 
the national spirit rises according to the pressure onit. The loss of an important post, and of the brave men surren- 
dered with it, inspired every where new ardor and determination. In the States and dictricts least remote, it was 
no sooner known, than every citizen was ready to fly with his arms, at once-to protect his brethren against the blood- 
thirsty savages let loose by the enemy on an extensive frontier, and to convert a partial calamity into a source of 
invigorated efforts. ‘This patriotic zeal, which it was necessary rather to limit than excite, has embodied an ample force 
from the States of Kentucky and Ohio, and trom parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia. It is placed, with the addition 
of a few regulars, under the command of Brigadier General Harrison, who possesses the entire confidence of his 
fellow soldiers, among whom are citizens, some of them volunteers in the ranks, not less distinguished by their politi- 
cal stations than by their personal merits. The greater portion of this force is proceeding on its destination, towards 
the Michigan territory, having succeeded in relieving an important frontier post, and in several incidental opera- 
tions against hostile tribes of savages, rendered indispensable by the subserviency into which they had been seduced 
by the enemy—a seduction the more cruel, as it oom not fail to impose a necessity of precautionary severities against 
those who yielded to it. 

At a recent date, an attack was made on a post of the enemy near Niagara, by a detachment of the regular and 
other forces under the command of Major General Van Rensselaer, of the militia of the State of New York. The 
attack, it appears, was ordered in compliance with the ardor of the troops, who executed it with distinguished gal- 
antry, and were for a time victorious; but not receiving the expected support, they were compelled to yield to rein- 
forcements of British regulars and savages. Our loss has been ele, and is deeply to be lamented. That of 
the enemy, less ascertained, will be the more felt, as itincludes among the killed the commanding general, who was 
also the Governor of the province, and was sustained by veteran troops, from unexperienced soldiers, who must daily 
improve in the duties of the field. 

Our expectation of gaining the command of the lakes, by the invasion of Canada from Detroit, having been disap- 
pointed, measures were instantly taken to provide on them a naval force superior to that of the enemy. From the 
talents and activity of the officer charged with this object, every thing that can be done may be expected. Should 
the present season not admit of complete success, the progress made will ensure for the next a naval ascendancy, 
where it is essential to our permanent peace with, and control over the savages. 

Among the incidents to the measures of the war, I am constrained to advert to the refusal of the Governors of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut to furnish the required detachments of militia towards the defence of the maritime 
frontier. ‘The refusal was founded ona novel and unfortunate exposition of the provisions of the constitution relat- 
ing to the militia. The correspondences which will be before you, contain the requisite information on the subject. 
It is obvious that, if the authority of the United States to call into service and command the militia for the public 
defence, can be thus frustrated, even in a state of declared war, and of course under apprehensions of invasion preced- 
ing war, they are not one nation for the purpose most of all requiring it; and that the public safety may have no other 
resource, than in those large and permanent military establishments, which are forbidden by the principles of our free 
government, and against the necessity of which the militia were meant to be a constitutional bulwark. 
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On the coasts, and on the ocean, the war has been as successful as circumstances inseparable from its early stages 
could promise. Our public ships and_private cruisers, by their activity, and, where there was occasion, by their 
intrepidity, have made the enemy sensible of the difference between a reciprocity of captures, and the-long contine- 
ment of them to their side. Our trade, with little exception, has safely reached our ports, having been much favored 
in it by the course pursued by a squadron of our frigates, under the command of Commodore Rodgers.’ And in 
the instance in which skill and bravery were more particularly tried with those of the enemy, the American flag had 
an auspicious triumph. The frigate Constitution, commanded b Captain Hull, after a close and short engagement, 
completely disabled and captured a British frigate; gaining for that officer and all on board a praise which cannot be 
too liberally bestowed; not merely for the victory actually achieved, but for that prompt and cool exertion of com- 
manding talents, which, giving to courage its highest character, and to the force applied its full effect, proved that 
more could have been done in a contest requiring more. , ' ‘ 

Anxious to abridge the evils from which a state of war cannot be exempt, T lost no time, after it was declared, in 
conveying to the British Government the terms on which its progress mig t be arrested, without awaiting the delays 
of a formal and final pacification. And our chargé d’affaires at London was, at the same time, authorized to agree 
to an armistice founded upon them. ‘These terms required that the orders in council should be repealed as they 
affected the United States, without a revival of blockades violating acknowledged rules; and that there should be an 
immediate discharge of American seamen from British ships, and a stop to impressment from American ships, with 
an understanding that an exclusion of the seamen of each nation from the ships of the other, should be stipulated; and 
that the armistice should be improved into a definitive and comprehensive adjustment of depending controversies. 
Although a repeal of the orders susceptible of explanations meeting the views of this government, had taken place 
before this pacific advance was communicated to that of Great Britain, the advance was declined, from an avowed 
repugnance to a suspension of the practice of impressments — the armistice, and without any intimation that the 
arrangement proposed with respect to seamen would be accepted. Whether the subsequent communications from 
this Government, affording an occasion for re-considering the subject, on the part of Great Britain, will be viewed in 
a more favorable light, or received in a more oe spirit, remains to be known. It would .be unwise to 
relax our measures, in any respect, on a presumption of such a result. my : : 

The documents from the Department of State, which relate to this subject, will give a view also of the —— 
tions for an armistice, which have been received here, one of them from the authorities at Halifax and in Canada, 
the other from the British Government itself, through Admiral Warren, and of the grounds on which neither of them 
could be accepted. Pets } , 

Our affairs with France retain the posture which they held at my last communications to you. Notwithstanding 
the authorized expectations of an poh as well as favorable issue to the discussions-on foot, these have been pro- 
crastinated to the latest date. The only intervening occurrence meriting attention, is the promulgation of a French 
decree, iy ae to be a definitive repeal of the Berlin and Milan decrees. This — although made the 
— of the repeal of the British orders in council, is rendered, by the time and manner of it, liable to many 
objections. 

The final communications from our special minister to Denmark, afford further proofs of the good effects of his 
mission and of the amicable disposition of the Danish Government. From Russia wehave the satistaction to receive 
assurances of continued friendship, and that it will not be affected by the rupture between the United States and 
Great Britain. Sweden also professes sentiments favorable to the subsisting harmony. 

With the Barbary Powers, excepting that of Algiers, our affairs remain on the ordinary —— The consul 
general, residing with that regency, has suddenly and without cause been banished, together with all the American 
citizens found there. Whether this was the transitory effect of capricious despotism, or the first act of prede- 
termined hostility, is not ascertained. Precautions were taken by the consul on the latter supposition. 

The Indian tribes, not under foreign instigations, remain at peace, and receive the civilizing attentions which 
have proved so beneficial to them. 

ith a view to that vigorous prosecution of the war to which our national faculties are adequate, the attention of 
Congress will be particularly drawn to the insufficiency of existing provisions for filling up the military establish- 
ment. Such is the happy condition of our country, arising from the facility of subsistence and the high wages for 
every species of occupation, that, notwithstanding the augmented inducements provided at the last session, a partial 
success only has attended the recruiting service. The deficiency has been necessarily supplied, during the cam- 
paign, by other than regular troops, with all the inconveniences and expense incident to them. The remedy lies in 
establishing, more favorably for the private soldier, the proportion between his recompense and the term of his 
enlistment. And it is a subject which cannot too soon or too seriously be taken into consideration. 

The same insufficiency has been experienced in the provisions for volunteers made by an act of the last session. 
The recompense for the service required in this case is still less attractive than in the other. And although patriot- 
ism alone has sent into the field some valuable corps of that description, those alone who can afford the sacrifice can 
be reasonably expected to yield to that impulse. 

It will merit consideration, also, whether, as auxiliary to the security of our frontiers, corps may not be advanta- 
geously organized, with a restriction of their services to particular districts convenient to them. And whether 
the local and occasional services of mariners, and others in the seaport towns, under a sithilar organization, would 
not be a provident addition to the means of their defence. 

__ [recommend a provision for an increase of the general officers of the army, the deficiency of which has been 
illustrated by the number and distance of separate commands, which the course of the war and the advantage of the 
service have required. ; 

And I cannot press too strongly on the earliest attention of the Legislature the importance of the reorganization 
of the staff establishment, with a view to render more distinct and definite the relations and responsibilities of its 
several departments. That there is room for improvements which will materially promote both economy and suc- 
cess, in what appertains to the army and the war, is equally inculcated by the examples of other countries, and by 
the experience of our own. 

A revision of the militia laws, for the purpose of rendering them more systematic, and better adapting them to 
emergencies of the war, is, at this time, particularly desirable. : 

the additional ships authorized to be fitted for service, two will be Pm 3 ready to sail; a third is under repair, 
and delay will be avoided in the repair of the residue. Of the appropriations for the purchase of materials for ship- 
building, the greater part has been applied to that object, and the purchase will be continued with the balance. 

The enterprising spirit which has characterised our naval force, and its success both in restraining insults and 
depredations on our coasts, and in reprisals on the enemy, will not fail to recommend an enlargement of it. 

There being reason to believe, that the act prohibiting the acceptance of British licences, is not a sufficient guard 
against the use of them, for - = favorable to the interests and views of the enemy, further provisions on that 
subject are highly important. Nor is it less so, that penal enactments should be provided for cases of corrupt and 
perfidious intercourse with the enemy, not amounting to treason, nor yet embraced by any statutory provisions. 

A considerable number of American vessels, which were in England when the revocation of the orders in council 
took place, were laden with British manufactures, under an erroneous impression that the non-importation act would 
immediately cease to operate, and have arrived inthe United States. It did not appear proper to exercise, on 
unforeseen cases of such magnitude, the ordinary powers vested in the Treasury Department to mitigate forfeitures, 
without previously affording to Congress, an opportunity of making on the subject such provision as they may think 

In their decision they will doubtless equally consult what is due to equitable considerations and to the 


proper. 
Pabtic interest. 


r. 
The receipts into the treasury, during the year ending on the 30th of September last, have exceeded sixteen 
millions and a half of dollars, which have been sufficient to defray all the demands on the treasury to that day, 


se a necessary reimbursement of near three millions of the principal of the public debt. In these receipts is 
includ dol 


a sum of near five millions eight hundred and fifty thousand 


lars, received on account of the loans au- 
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thorized by the acts of the last session; the whole sum actually obtained on loan amounts to eleven millions of dol- 
lars, the as ot which on receivable subsequent to the 30th of September last, will, together with the current 
revenue, enable us to defray a the expenses of this year. : : 

The duties on the late unexpected importations of British manufactures will render the revenue of the ensuing 
year more productive than could have been anticipated. _ o alge ; j a ee 

The situation of our country, fellow-citizens, is not without its difficulties, though it abounds in animating con- 
siderations, of which the view here presented of our pecuniary resources is an example. With more than one 
nation we have serious and unsettled controversies; re one, powerful in the means and habits of war, we are 
at war. The spirit and strength of the nation are, nevertheless, —_ to the — of all its rights, and to carry it 
through all its trials. They can be met in that confidence. Above all, we have the inestimable consolation of 
knowing that the war in which we are actually engaged, isa war neither of ambition nor of vain glory; that it is waged, 
not in violation of the rights of others, but in the maintenance of our own; that it was preceded by a patience without 
example, under wrongs accumulating without end; and that it was finally not declared until every hope of avertin 
it was extinguished, by the transfer of the British sceptre into new hands clinging to former counsels, and unti 
declarations were reiterated to the last hour, through the British envoy here, that the hostile edicts against our com- 
mercial rights and our maritime independence would not be revoked; nay, that they could not be revoked. without 
violating the obligations of Great Britain to other Powers, as well as to her own interests. To have shrunk, under 
such circumstances, from manly resistance, would have been a degradation blasting our best and proudest hopes. It 
would have struck us from the high rank where the virtuous struggles of our fathers had placed us, and have betrayed 
the magnificent legacy which we hold in trust for future generations. It would have acknowledged that, on the 
element which forms three-fourths of the globe we inhabit, and where all independent nations have equal and com- 
mon rigs, the American People were not an independent people, but colonists and vassals. It was at this moment, 
and with such an alternative, that war was chosen. The nation felt the necessity of it, and called for it. The 
appeal was accordingly made, in a just cause, to the just and all-powerful Being who holds in his hand the chain of 
events and the destiny of nations. It remains only, that, faithful to ourselves, entangled in no connexions with the 
views of other Powers, and ever ready to accept peace from the hand of justice, we prosecute the war with united 
counsels, and with the ample faculties of the nation, until peace be so obtained, and as the only means, under the 


divine blessing, of speedily obtaining it. 
| age area P JAMES MADISON. 
WasuinctTon, Nov. 4, 1812. 
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INAUGURAL SPEECH OF PRESIDENT MADISON, 


DELIVERED IN THE HALL OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ON THURSDAY, MARCH 4, 1813. 


About to add the solemnity of an oath to the obligations imposed by a second call to the station in which my 
country heretofore placed me, | find, in the presence of this respectable assembly, an opportunity of publicly repeat- 
ing my profound sense of so distinguished a confidence, and of the responsibility united with it. e impressions 
on me are strengthened by such an evidence, that my faithful endeavors to discharge my arduous duties have been 
favorably estimated, and by a consideration of the momentous period at which the trust has been renewed. From 
the weight and magnitude now belonging to it, I should be compelled to shrink, if I had less reliance on the support 
of an enlightened and generous people, and felt less deeply a conviction that the war with a powerful nation, which 
forms so prominent a feature in our situation, is stamped with that justice which invites the smiles of Heaven on the 
means of conducting it to a successful termination. 

. May wo net cherish this sentiment without presumption, when we reflect on the characters by which this war is 
distinguished: 

It was not declared on the part of the United States until it had been long made on them, in reality though not 
in name; until arguments and expostulations had been exhausted; until a positive declaration had been received, 
that the wrongs provoking it would not be discontinued; nor until this last — could no longer be delayed, with- 
out breaking down the spirit of the nation, destroying all confidence in itself and in its political institutions, and 
either perpetuating a state of disgraceful suffering, or regaining, by more costly sacrifices and more severe struggles, 
our lost rank and respect among independent Powers. ; 

On the issue of the war are staked our national sovereignty on the high seas, and the security of an important 
class of citizens, whose occupations give the proper value to those of every other class. Not to contend for such a 
stake, is to surrender our equality with other Powers on the element common to all; and to violate the sacred title 
which every member of the society has to its protection. I need not call into view the unlawfulness of the practice 
by which our mariners are forced, at the will of every cruising officer, from their own vessels into foreign ones; nor 
— the outrages inseparable from it. The proofs are in the records of each successive administration of our 

overnment; and the cruel sufferings of that portion of the American People have found their way to every bosom 
not dead to the sympathies of human nature. 

As the war was just in its origin, and necessary and noble in its objects, we can reflect, with a proud satisfaction, 
that, in carrying it on, no —_— of justice or honor, no usage of civilized nations, no precept of courtesy or 
humanity, have been infringed. ‘The war has been waged, on our part, with scrupulous regard to all these obliga- 
tions, and in a spirit of liberality which was never surpassed. 

ow little has been the effect of this example on the conduct of the enemy! 

T oF pt retained as prisoners of war citizens of the United States, not liable to be so considered under the 
usages of war. 

They have refused to consider as prisoners of war, and threatened to punish as traitors and deserters, persons, 
emigrating without restraint to the United States, incorporated by naturalization into our political family, and fight- 
ing under the authority of their adopted country, in open and honorable war, for the maintenance of its rights and 
30 Such is the avowed purpose of a government which is in the practice of naturalizing, by thousands, citizens 
of other countries, and not only of permitting but compelling them to fight its battles against their native country. 

They have not, it is true, taken into their own hands the hatchet and the knife, devoted to indiscriminate mas- 
sacre; but they have let loose the savages, armed with these cruel instruments; have allured them into their service, 
and carried them to battle by their sides, eager to glut their savage thirst with the blood of the vanquished, and to 
finish the work of torture and death on maimed and defenceless captives. And, what was never before seen, British 
commanders have extorted victory over the unconquerable valor of our troops, by presenting to the sympathy of their 
chief, awaiting massacre from their savage associates. : 

And now we find them, in further contempt of the modes of honorable warfare, emppiyng te place of a conquer- 
ing force, by attempts to disorganise our — society—to dismember our confederated Republic. Happily, like 
others, these will recoil on the authors; bat they mark the degenerate counsels from which they emanate; and if 
they did not belong to a series of unexampled inconsistencies, might excite the greater wonder, as proceeding from a 
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government which founded the very war in which it has been so long engaged on a charge aginst the disorganising 
insurrectional policy of its adversary. : : 

To render the justice of the war on our part the more conspicuous, the reluctance to commence it was followed 
by the earliest and strongest manifestations of a disposition to arrest its progress. ‘The sword was scarcely out of its 
scabbard, before the enemy was apprised of the reasonable terms on which it would be re-sheathed. Still more pre- 
cise advances were repeated, and have been received in a spirit forbidding every reliance not placed on the military 
resources of the nation. : ; ican 

These resources are amply sufficient to bring the war to an honorable issue. Our nation is in number more than 
half that of the British isles. It is com a brave, a free, a virtuous, and an intelligent people. Our country 
abounds in the necessaries, the arts, and the comforts of life. A general prosperity is visible in the public counte- 
nance. The means employed by the British cabinet to undermine it, have recoiled on themselves; have given to our 
national faculties a more rapid development; and, draining or diverting the precious metals from British circulation 
and British vaults, have poured them into those of the United States. It is a propitious consideration, that an una- 
voidable war should have found this seasonable facility for the contributions required to support it. When the public 
voice called for war, all knew, and still know, that without them it could not be carried on through the period which 
it might last; and the patriotism, the good sense, and the manly spirit of our fellow-citizens, are pledges for the 
cheerfulness with which they will bear each his share of the common burden. To render the war short, and its suc- 
cess sure, animated and systematic exertions alone are necessary; and the success of our arms now may long pre- 
serve our country from the necessity of another resort to them. Already have the gallant exploits of our naval heroes 

roved to the world our inherent capacity to maintain our rights on one element. If the reputation of our arms has 
en thrown under clouds on the other, presaging flashes of heroic enterprise assure us that nothing is wanting to 
correspondent triumphs there also, but the discipline and habits which are in daily progress. 
JAMES MADISON. 
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MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT MADISON, 
COMMUNICATED ON TUESDAY, MAY 25, 1813. 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives: 


At an early day after the close of the last session of Congress, an offer was formally communicated from his Im- 
perial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, of his mediation, as the common friend of the United States and Great Bri- 
tain, for the purpose of facilitating a peace between them. The high character of the Emperor Alexander being a 
satisfactory pledge for the sincerity and impartiality of his offer, it was immediately accepted; and, as a further 
proof of the disposition, on the part of the United States, to meet their yprtor vn in honorable experiments for 
terminating the war, it, was determined to avoid intermediate delays, incident to the distance of the ates by a defi- 
nitive provision for the contemplated negotiation. ‘Three of our eminent citizens were accordingly commissioned, 
with the requisite powers to conclude a treaty of peace with persons clothed with like powers on the part of Great 
Britain. ey are authorized, also, to enter into such conventional regulations of the commerce between the two 
countries, as may be mutually advantageous. ‘The two envoys who were in the United States at the time of their 
appointment, have proceeded to join their colleague, already at St. Petersburg. 

_ The envoys have received another commission, authorizing them to conclude with Russia a treaty of commerce, 
with a view to strengthen the amicable relations, and improve the beneficial intercourse, between the two countries. 

The issue of this friendly interposition of the Russian Emperor, and this pacific manifestation on the of the 
United States, time only can decile, That the sentiments of Great Britain towards that sovereign will have pro- 
duced an acceptance of his offered mediation, must be presumed. That no adequate motives exist to prefer a con- 
tinuance of war with the United States, to the terms on which they are willing to close it, is certain. The 
British cabinet also must be sensible that, with respect to the important question of impressment, on which 
the war so essentially turns, a search for, or seizure of, British persons or property, on board neutral vessels, 
on the high seas, is not a belligerent right derived from the law of nations; and it is obvious, that no visit 
or search, or use of force, for any purpose, on board the vessels of one independent Power, on the high seas, 
can, in war or peace, be iat: by the laws or authority of another Power. It is equally obvious that, for the 

urpose of preserving to each State its seafaring members, by excluding them from the vessels of the other, the mode 
ieretofore proposed by the United States, and now enacted by them as an article of municipal policy, cannot for a 
moment be compared with the mode practised by Great Britain, without a conviction of its title to preferences inas- 
much as the latter leaves the discrimination between the mariners of the two nations, to officers exposed, by unavoid- 
able bias, as well as by a defect of evidence, to a wrong decision, under circumstances precluding, for the most part 
the enforcement of controlling penalties, and where a wrong decision, besides the irreparable violation of the sacre 
rights of persons, might frustrate the plans and profits of entire voyages; whereas, the mode assumed by the United 
States, guards, with studied fairness and efficacy, against errors in such cases, and avoids the effect of casual errors 
on the safety of navigation, and the success of mercantile expeditions. . 

If the reasonableness of expectations, drawn from these considerations, could guaranty their fulfilment, a just 
peace would not be distant. But it becomes the wisdom of the National Legislature to keep in mind the true policy, 
or rather the indispensable obligation, of adapting its measures to the supposition, that the only course to that 
happy event, is in the vigorous employment of the resourcesof war. And, painful as the reflection is, this duty is 
kana «A enforced by the spirit and manner in which the war continues to be waged by the enemy; who, unin- 

uenced by the unvaried examples of humanity set them, are adding to the savage fury of it, on one frontier, a sys- 
tem of plunder and conflagration, on the other, equally forbidden by respect for national character, and by the es- 
tablished rules of civilized warfare. _ ; 

As an encouragement to persevering and invigorated exertions to bring the contest to a happy result, I have the 
satisfaction of being able to a to the auspicious progress of our arms, both by land and on the water. < 

-In continuation of the brilliant achievements of our infant navy, a signal triumph has been gained by Captain 
Lawrence and his companions, in the Hornet sloop of war, which destroyed a British sloop of war, with a celerity 
so unexampled, and with a slaughter of the enemy so disproportionate to the loss in the Hornet, as to claim for the 
conquerors the highest praise, and the full recompense provided by Congress in preceding cases. Our public shi 
of war, in general, as well as the private armed vessels, have continued also their ee and success sguinet e 
commerce of the enemy, and by their vigilance and address have greatly frustrated the efforts of the hostile squad- 
rons distributed along our coasts to intercept them returning into port, and resuming their cruises. 

The augmentation of our naval force, as authorized at the last session of Congress, is in progress. On the Lakes, 
our superiority is near at hand, where it is not already established. 
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The events of the campaign, so far as they are known to us, furnish matter of congratulation, and shew that, 
under a wise organization and efficient direction, the army is destined to a glory not less brilliant than that which 
already encircles the navy. ‘The attack and capture of York is, in that quarter, a presage of future and greater 
victories; while, on the western frontier, the issue of the late seige of Fort Meigs leaves us nothing to regret but a single 
act of inconsiderate valor. ‘ : 

The provisions last made for filling the ranks and enlarging the staff of the ways A have had the best effects. It 
will be tor the consideration of Congress, whether other provisions, depending on their authority, may not still fur- 
ther improve the military establishment and the means of defence. ; : : 

The sudden death of the distinguished citizen who represented the United States in France, without any special 
arrangements by him for such a contingency, has left us without the expected sequel to his last communications; nor 
has the French Government taken any measures for bringing the depending negotiations to a conclusion, through its 
representative in the United States. This failure adds to delays, before so unreasonably spun out. A successor to 
our deceased Minister has been appointed, and is ready to proceed on his mission; the course which he will pursue 
in fulfilling it, is that prescribed by a steady regard to the true interest of the United States, which equally avoids 
an abandonment of their just demands, and a connexion of their fortunes with the systems of other Powers. 

The receipts into the treasury, from the Ist of October to the 31st day of March last, including the sums 
received on account of treasury notes, and of the loans authorized by the acts of the last and the preceding sessions 
of Congress, have amounted to fifteen millions four hundred and twelve thousand dollars. ‘The expenditures, during 
the same period, amounted to fifteen millions nine hundred and twenty thousand dollars, and lett in the treasury, 
on the ist of April, the sum of one million eight hundred and fifty-seven thousand dollars. The loan of sixteen 
millions of dollars, authorized by the act of the 8th of February last, has been contracted for. Of that sum, more 
than a million of dollars had been paid into the treasury, prior to the 1st of April, and formed a part of the receipts 
as above stated. The remainder of that loan, amounting to near fifteen millions of dollars, with the sum of five 
millions of dollars authorized to be issued in treasury notes, and the estimated receipts from the customs and the 
sales of public lands, amounting to nine millions heer hundred thousand dollars, and making, in the whole, 
twenty-nine millions three hundred thousand dollars, to be received during the last nine months of the 
present year, will be necessary to meet the expenditures already authorized, and the engagements contracted 
in relation to the public debt. ‘These engagements amount, during that period, to ten millions five hundred 
thousand dollars; which, with near one million for the civil, miscellaneous, and diplomatic expenses, both 
foreign and domestic, and seventeen millions eight hundred thousand dollars for the military and naval expenditures, 
including the ships of war building and to be built, will leave a sum in the treasury, at the end of the present year, 
equal to that on the Ist of April last. A part of this sum may be considered as a resource for defraying any extraor- 

dinary expenses already authorized by law, beyond the sums above estimated; and _a further resource, for any emer- 
gency, may be found in the sum of one million of dollars, the loan of which to the United States has been authorized 
by the State of Pennsylvania, but which has not yet been brought into effect. 

This view of our finances, whilst it shews that due provision has been made for the expenses of the current year, 
shews, at the same time, by the limited amount of the actual revenue, and the dependence on loans, the necessity of 
providing more adequately for the future supplies of the treasury. This can be best done by a well digested system 
of internal revenue, in aid of existing sources; which will have the effect, both of abridging the amount of neces- 
sary loans, and, on that account, as well as by placing the public credit on a more satisfactory basis, of improving 
the terms on which loans may be obtained. The loan of sixteen millions was not contracted for at a less interest 
than about seven and a half per cent. And although other causes may have had an agency, it cannot be doubted, 
that, with the advantage of a more extended and less precarious revenue, a lower rate of interest might have sufficed. 
A longer postponement of this advantage could not fail to have a still greater influence on future loans. 

In recommending to the National Legislature this resort to additional taxes, I feel great satisfaction in the as- 
surance, that our constituents, who have already displayed so much zeal and firmness in the cause of their country, 
will cheerfully give any other proof of their patriotism which it calls for. Happily, no People, with local and_tran- 
sitory exceptions, never to be wholly avoided, are more able than the People of the United States, to spare, for the 
public wants, a portion of their private means, whether regard be had to the ordinary profits of industry, or the ordi- 
nary price of subsistence in our country, compared with those in any other. And in no case could stronger reasons 
be felt for yielding the requisite contributions. By rendering the public resources certain, and commensurate to the 
public exigencies, the constituted authorities will be able to prosecute the war the more rapidly to its proper issues 
every hostile hope, founded on a calculated failure of our resources, will be cut off; and by adding to the evidence of 
bravery and skill, in combats on the ocean and on the land, an alacrity in supplying the treasure necessary to give them 
their fullest effect, and thus demonstrating to the world the public energy which our political institutions combine 
with the mpmone liberty distinguishing them, the best security will be provided against future enterprises on the 
rights or the peace of the nation. 

The contest in which the United States are engaged, appeals for its support to every motive that can animate an 
uncorrupted and enlightened People; to the love of country; to the pride of liberty; to an emulation of the glorious 
founders of their independence, by a successful vindication of its violated attributes; to the gratitude and sympathy 
which demand security from the most degrading wrongs, of a class of citizens who have proved themselves so worthy 
the protection of their country, by their heroic zeal in its defence; and finally, to the sacred obligation of transmit- 
ting, entire, to future generations, that precious patrimony of national rights and independence, which is held in trust 
by the present, from the goodness of Divine Providence. F 

Being aware of the inconveniences to which a protracted session at this season would he liable, I limit the present 
communication to objects of primary importance. In special messages, which may ensue, regard will be had to the 


same consideration. 
JAMES MADISON. 
Wasuincotox, May 25, 1813. 
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MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT MADISON, 
COMMUNICATED ON TUESDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1813. 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate ; 
and of the House of Representatives: 


_In meeting you at the ne interesting conjuncture, it would have been highly satisfactory if I could have com- 
municated a favorable result to the mission charged with negotiations for —— peace. It wasa just expectation 
from the respect due to the distinguished sovereign who had invited them by his offer of mediation, from the readiness 
with which the invitation was accepted on the part of the United States, and from the pledge to be found in an act of 
their Legislature, for the liberality which their plenipotentiaries would carry into the negotiations, that no time 
would be lost by the British Government in embracing the experiment for hastening a stop to the effusion of blood. 
A prompt and cordial acceptance of the mediation on that side was the less to be doubted, as it was of a nature not 
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to submit rights or pretensions on either side to the decision of an umpire, but to afford merely an opportunity, hon- 
orable and desirable to both, for discussing, and, if possible, adjusting them for the interest of both. 

The British cabinet, either mistaking our desire of peace for a dread of British power, or misled by other falla- 
cious calculations, has disappointed this reasonable anticipation. No communications from our envoys having reached 
us, no information on the subject has been received from that source. But it is known that the mediation was 
declined in the first instance, and there is no evidence, notwithstanding the lapse of time, that a change of disposi- 
tion in the British councils has taken place, or is to be expected. ; 

Under such circumstances, a nation proud of its rights, and conscious of its strength, has no choice but an exer- 
tion of the one in support of the other. ’ ve 

To this determination, the best encouragement is derived from the success with which it has pleased the Al- 
mighty to bless our arms, both on the land and on the water. : ; f 

hilst proofs have been continued of the enterprise and skill of our cruisers, public and private, on the ocean, 
and a new trophy gained in the capture of a British by an American vessel of war, after an action giving celebri 
to the name of the victorious commander; the great inland waters, on which the enemy were also to be encountered, 
have presented achievements of our naval arms, as brilliant in their character as they have been important in their 
consequences. 

On lake Erie, the squadron under command of Captain Perry, having met the British squadron, of superior force, 
a sanguinary conflict ended in the capture of the whole. The conduct of that officer, adroit as it was daring, and 
which was so well seconded by his comrades, justly entitles them to the admiration and gratitude of their country; 
and will fill an early page in its naval annals, with a victory never surpassed in lustre, however much it may have 
been in magnitude. ; ‘ j 

On lake Ontario, the caution of the British commander, favored by contingencies, frustrated the efforts of the 
American commander to bring on a decisive action. Captain Chauncey was able, however, to establish an ascen* 
dancy on that important theatre; and to prove, by the manner in which he effected every thing possible, that 
— only were wanted for a more shining display of his own talents, and the gallantry of those under his 
command. 

The success on lake Erie having opened a passage to the territory of the enemy, the officer commanding the 
northwestern army transferred the war thither; and rapidly pursuing the hostile troops, fleeing with their savage 
pen forced a general action, which quickly terminated in the capture of the British, and dispersion of the 
savage force. ; 

This result is signally honorable to Major General Harrison, by whose military talents it was penpenetts to Col. 
Johnson and his mounted volunteers, whose impetuous onset gave a decisive blow to the ranks of the enemy; 
and to the spirit of the volunteer militia, equally brave and patriotic, who bore an interesting pert in the scene; 
more especially to the chief magistrate of Kentuc y at the heath of them, whose heroism, signalized in the war which 
established the independence of his country, sought, at an advanced age, a share in hardships and battles, for main- 
taining its rights and its safety. : 

The effect of these successes has been to rescue the inhabitants of Michigan from their oppressions, aggravated 
by gross infractions of the capitulation which subjected them to a foreign Power; toalienate the savages of numerous 
tribes from the enemy, by whom they were disappointed and abandoned ; and to relieve an extensive. region of 
country from a merciless warfare, which. desolated its frontiers, and imposed on its citizens the most harassing 
services. 

In consequence of our naval superiority on lake Ontario, and the opportunity afforded by it for concentrating 
our forces by water, operations, which had been provisionall planned, were set on foot against the possessions of 
the enemy on the St. Lawrence. Such, however, was the delay produced in the first instance by wiverse weather, 
of unusual violence and continuance, and such the circumstances attending the final movements of the army, that 
the prospect, at one time so favorable, was not realized. 

The cruelty of the enemy, in enlisting the savages into a war with a nation desirous of mutual emulation in miti- 
gating its calamities, has not been confined to any one quarter. Wherever they could be turned against us, no 
exertions to effect it have been — _ On our southwestern border, the Creek tribes, who, yielding to our perse- 
vering endeavors, were gradually acquiring more civilized habits, became the unfortunate victims of seduction. A 
war in that quarter has been the consequence, infuriated by a bloody fanaticism recently propagated among them. 

It was necessary to crush such a war before it could spread among the contiguous tribes, and before it could 
favor enterprises of the enemy into that vicinity. With this viewa force was called into the service of the United 
States from the States of Georgia and Tennessee, which, with the nearest regular troops, and cther corps from the 
ee Territory, might not only chastise the savages into present peace, but make a lasting impression on their 

ears. 

The progress of the expedition, as far.as is yet known, corresponds with the martial zeal with which it was 
espoused; and the best hopes of a satisfactory issue are authorized by the complete success with which a well planned 
enterprise was executed against a body of hostile savages, by a detachment of the volunteer militia of ‘Tennessee, 
under the gallant command of General Coffee; and by a still more important victory over a larger body of them, 
gained under the immediate command of Major General Jackson, an officer equally distinguished for his patriotism 
and his military talents. 

The systematic perseverance of the enemy in courting the aid of the savages in all quarters, had the natural effect 
of kindling their ordinary propensity to war into a passion, which, even among those best disposed towards the 
United States, was ready, if not employed on our ics to be turned against us. A departure from our protracted 
forbearance to accept the services tendered by them, has thus been forced upon us. But, in yielding to it, the 
retaliation has been mitigated as much as possible, both in its extent and in its character; stopping far short of the 
example of the enemy, who owe the advantages they have occasionally gained in battle, chietly to the number of 
their savage associates, and who have not controlled them either from their usual practice of indiscriminate massa- 
cre on defenceless inhabitants, or from scenes of carnage without a parallel, on prisoners to the British arms, guard- 
ed by all the laws of humanity and of honorable war. For these enormities, the enemy are equally responsible, 
whether with the power to prevent them they want the will, or, with a knowledge of a want of power, they still avail 
themselves of such instruments. 

In other a enemy are pursuing a course which threatens consequences most afflicting to humanity. 

A standing law. of Great Britain naturalizes, as is well known, all aliens complying with conditions limited to a 
shorter period than those required by the United States; and naturalized subjects are, in war, employed by her 
government in common with native subjects. In a contiguous British province, regulations promulgated since the 
commencement of the war, compel citizens of the United States, being there under certain circumstances, to bear 
arms; whilst of the native emigrants from the United States, who compose much of the population of the province, 
a number have actually borne arms against the United States within their limits; some of whom, after having done 
so, have become prisoners of war, and are now in our possession. ‘The British commander in that province, never- 
theless, with the sanction, as appears, of his government, thought proper to select from American prisoners of war, 
and send to Great Britain for trial, as criminals, a number ot individuals who had emigrated from the British domi- 
nions oe to tie state of war between the two nations, who had incorporated themselves into our political society, 
in the modes recognized by the law and the practice of Great Britain, and who were made prisoners of war under 
the banners of their adopted country, fighting for its rights and its safety. 

_ The protection due to these citizens se pe an effectual interposition in their behalf, a like number of British 
— of war were put into confinement, with a notification that they would experience whatever voilence might 
committed on the American prisoners of war sent to Great Britain. 
. ne hoped that this necessary consequence of the ome unadvisedly taken on the part of Great Britain, would 
ave led her government to reflect on the inconsistencies of its conduct, and that a sympathy with the British, if not 
with the American sufferers, would have arrested the cruel career opened by its exanighe 
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This was unhappily not the case. In violation both of consistency and of humanity, American officers and non- 
commissioned officers, in double the number of the British soldiers confined here, were ordered into close confine- 
ment, with formal notice, that, in the event of a retaliation for the death which might be inflicted on the prisoners 
of war sent to Great Britain for trial, the officers so confined would be put to death also. It was notified, at the 
same time, that the commanders of the British fleets and armies on our coasts are instructed, in the same event, to 
proceed with a destructive severity against our towns and their inhabitants. 

That no doubt might be left with the enemy of our adherence to the retaliatory resort imposed upon us, a corres- 
pondent number of British officers, prisoners of war in our hands, were immediately put into close confinement, to 
abide the fate ot those confined by the enemy; and the British Government has been apprized of the determination 
of this government to retaliate any other proceedings against us contrary to the legitimate modes of warfare. 

It is as fortunate for the United States that they have it in their power to meet the enemy in this deplorable con- 
test, as it is honorable to them that they do not join in it but under the most imperious obligations, and with the 
humane purpose of effectuating a return to the established usages of war. 

The views of the French Government on the subjects which have been so long committed to negotiation, have 
received no elucidation since the close of your late session. ‘The minister plenipotentiary of the United States at 
Paris had not been enabled, by proper opportunities, to press the objects of his mission, as prescribed by his 
instructions. : 

The militia being always to be regarded as the great bulwark of defence and security for free States, and the 
constitution having wisely committed to the national authority a use of that force as the best provision against an 
unsafe military establishment, as well as a resource peculiarly adapted to a country having the extent and the expo- 
sure of the United States, 1 recommend to Congress a revision of the militia laws, for the ny of securing more 
effectually the services of all detachments called into the employment and placed under the government of the 
United States. ' : ? 

It will deserve the consideration of Congress, also, whether, among other improvements in the militia laws, jus- 
tice does not require a regulation, under due precautions, for defraying the expense incident to the first assembling 
as well as the subsequent movements of dutnlemaaio called into the national service. 

To give to our vessels of war, public and private, the requisite advantage in their cruises, it is of much importance 
that they should have, both for themselves and their prizes, the use of the ports and markets of friendly Powers. 
With this view I recommend to Congress the expediency of such legal provision as may supply the defects, or remove 
the doubts of the Executive authority to allow to the cruisers of der Powers, at war with enemies of the United 
States, such use of the American ports as may correspond with the privileges allowed by such powers to American 
cruisers. 

During the year ending on the 30th of September last, the receipts into the treasury have exceeded thirty-seven 
millions and a half of dollars, of which nearly twenty-four millions were the produce of loans. After meetingall the 
demands for the public service, there remained in the treasury, on that day, nearly seven millions of dollars. Under the 
authority contained in the act of the second of August last, for borrowing seven millions and a half of dollars, that 
sum has been obtained, on terms more favorable to the United States than those of the preceding loan made during 
the present year. Further sums, to a considerable amount will be necessary to be obtained in the same way during 
the ensuing year; and, from the increased capital of the country, from the fidelity with which the public engagements 
have been kept, and the public credit maintained, it may be expected on good grounds that the necessary pecuniary 
— will not be wanting. ; : 

he expenses of the current year, from the multiplied operations falling within it, have necessarily been exten- 
sive. But, on a just estimate of the campaign, in which the mass of them has been incurred, the cost will not be 
found disproportionate to the advantages which have been gained. The campaign has, indeed, in its latter stages, 
in one quarter, been less favorable than was expected; but, in addition to the importance of our naval success, the 
progress of the campaign has been filled with incidents highly honorable to the American arms. 

he attacks of the enemy on Craney Island, on Fort Meigs, on Sackett’s Harbor, and on Sandusky, have been 

vigorously and meee repulsed; nor have they in any case succeeded on either frontier, excepting when directed 
against the peaceable dwellings of individuals, or villages unprepared or undefended. ; 

On the other hand, the movements of the American army have been followed by the reduction of York, and of 
Forts George, Erie, and Malden; by the recovery of Detroit, and the extinction of the Indian war in the west; and 
by the occupancy or command of a large portion of Upper Canada. Battles have also been fought on the borders of 
the St. Lawrence, which, though not accomplishing hee entire objects, reflect honor on the discipline and prowess 
of our soldiery, the best auguries of eventual victory. In the same scale are to be placed the late successes in the 
south, over one of the most powerful, which had become one of the: most hostile also, of the Indian tribes. ' 

It would be 4 red to close this communication without expressing a thankfulness, in which all ought to unite, 
for the numerous blessings with which our beloved country continues to be favored; for the abundance which over- 
spreads our land, and the prevailing health of its inhabitants; for the preservation of our internal tranquillity, and the 
stability of our free institutions; and, above all, for the light of divine truth, and the protection of every man’s con- 
science in the enjoyment of it. And although among our blessings we cannot number an exemption from the evils 
of war, yet these will never be regarded as the test of evils, by the friends of liberty and of the rights of nations. 
Our country has before preferred them to the degraded condition which was the alternative, when the sword was 
drawn in the cause which gave birth to our national independence; and none who contemplate the magnitude, and 
feel the value of that — event, will shrink from a struggle to maintain the high and happy ground on which it 
placed the American People. : : 

With all good citizens, the justice and necessity of resisting wrongs and usurpations, no longer to be borne, will 
sufficiently outweigh the privations and sacrifices inseparable Som a state of war. But it is a reflection, moreover, 
peculiarly consoling, that, whilst wars are generally aggravated by their baneful effects on the internal improvements 
and permanent prosperity of the nations engaged in them, such is the favored situation of the United States, that the 
calamities of the contest into which they have been compelled to enter, are mitigated by improvements and advanta- 
ges of which the contest itself is the source. : . 

If the war has increased the interruptions of our commerce, it has at the same time cherished and multiplied our 
manufactures, so as to make us independent of all other countries for the more essential branches, for which we ought 
to be dependent on none; and is even rapidly giving them an extent, which will create additional staples in our future 
intercourse with foreign markets. : Es ; ’ 

If much treasure has been expended, no inconsiderable portion of it has been applied to objects durable in their 
value, and necessary to our permanent safety. : ' : 

If the war has exposed us to increased spoliations on the ocean, and to predatory incursions on the land, it has 
developed the national means of retaliating the former, and of providing protection against the latter; demonstrating 
to all, that every blow aimed at our maritime independence is an impulse accelerating the growth of our maritime 
power. gee 7 4 sae eee : . . 

_ By diffusing through the mass of the nation the elements of military discipline and instruction; by augmenting and 
distributing warlike preparations, applicable to future use; by evincing the zeal and valor with which they will be em- 

loyed, and the cheerfulness with which every necessary burden will be borne; a greater respect for our rights, and a 
onger duration of our future peace, are promised, than could be expected without these proofs of the national 
character and resources. rcent 

The war has proved, moreover, that our free government, like other free governments, though slow in its early 
movements, acquires in its progress a force proportioned to its freedom; and that the union of these States, the guar- 
dian of the freedom and safety of all and of each, is strengthened by every occasion that puts it to the test. 

In fine, the war, with all its vicissitudes, is illustrating the capacity and the destiny of the United States to be a 
great, a-flourishing, and a powerful nation, worthy of the friendship which it is disposed to cultivate with all others; 
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and authorized, by its own example, to require from all an observance of the laws of justice and reciprocity. Beyond 
these, their claims have never extended; and, in contending for these, we behold a subject for our congratulations in 
the daily testimonies of increasing harmony throughout the nation, and may humbly repose our trust in the smiles of 


H n so righteous a cause. 
pppoe ae JAMES MADISON. 
Wasuincton, December 7, 1813. 
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MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT MADISON, 


COMMUNICATED ON TUESDAY, SEPT. 20, 1814. 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives: 


Notwithstanding the early day which had been fixed for your session of the present year, I was induced to 
call you together still sooner, as well that any inadequacy in the existing provisions for the wants of the treasury 
might be supplied, as that no delay might happen in providing for the result of the negotiations on foot with Great 
Britain, whdlline it should require arrangements adapted toa return of peace, or further and more effective provi- 
sions for prosecuting the war. : 2 pita 2 

That result is not yet known. If, on one hand, the repeal of the orders in council, and the general pacification 
in Europe, which withdrew the occasion on which impressments from American vessels were practised, suggest 
expectations that peace and amity may be re-established; we are compelled, on the other hand, by the refusal of the 
British Government to accept the offered mediation of the Emperor of Russia; by the delays in giving effect to its 
own proposal of a direct negotiation; and, above all, by the principles and manner in which the war is now avowedly 
carried on, to infer that a spirit of hostility is indulged; more violent than ever, against the rights and prosperity of 


this country. 
This increased violence is best explained by the two a circumstances, that the great contest in Euro 
tion of any, has been closed without any check on the 


for an equilibrium guarantying all its States against the am C 
overbearing power of Great Britain on the ocean; and that it has left in her hands disposable armaments, with which, 


forgetting the difficulties of a remote war against a free’ pease: and yielding to the intoxication of success, with the 
example of a great victim to it before her eyes, she cherishes hopes of still further aggrandizing a power, already 
formidable in its abuses to the tranquillity of the civilized and commercial world. 


But, whatever may have inspired the enemy with these more violent purposes, the public councils of a nation, 
ndence, and with a devotion to it rendered more ardent by 


more able to maintain than it was to acquire its —— r 
the experience of its blessings, can never deliberate but on the means most effectual for defeating the extravagant 


views or unwarrantable passions, with which alone the war can now be pursued against us. 

In the events of the present campaign, the enemy, with all his augmented means, and wanton use of them, has 
little ground for exultation, unless he can feel it in the success of his recent enterprises against this metropolis and 
the neighboring town of Alexandria; from both of which his retreats were as precipitate as his attempts were bold 
and fortunate. In his other incursions on our Atlantic frontier, his progress, often checked and chastised by the 
martial spirit of the neighboring citizens, has had more effect in distressing individuals, and in dishonoring his arms, 
than in promoting any object of legitimate warfare. And in the two instances mentioned, however deeply to be 
regretted on our part, he will find in his transient success, which interrupted for a moment only the ordinary public 
business at the seat of government, no compensation for the loss of character with the world, by his violations of 
private property, and by his destruction of public edifices, protected, as monuments of the arts by the laws of 
civilised warfare. 

On our side we can appeal to a series of achievements, which have given new lustre to the American arms. 
Besides the brilliant incidents in the minor operations of the campaign, the splendid victories gained on the Cana- 
dian side of the Niagara, by the American forces under Major General Brown and Brigadiers Scott and Gaines, 
have gained for these heroes, and their emulating companions, the most unfading laurels; and, having triumphantly 
tested the progressive discipline of the American soldiery, have taught the enemy that the longer he protracts his 
hostile efforts, the more certain and decisive will be his final discomfiture. __ 

On our southern border, victory has continued also to follow the American standard. The bold and skilful 
operations of Major General Jackson, conducting troops drawn from the militia of the States least distant, Yeon 
larly of Tennessee, have subdued the principal tribes of hostile savages, and, by establishing a peace with them, 
—. by recent and exemplary chastisement, has best guarded against the mischief of their co-operation with the 

ritish enterprises which may be planned against that quarter of our country.. Important tribes of Indians on our 
northwestern frontier have also acceded to stipulations which bind them to the interests of the United States, and to 
consider our enemy as theirs also. 

In the recent attempt of the enemy on the city of Baltimore, defended by militia and volunteers, aided by a small 
body of regulars and seamen, he was received with a spirit which produced a rapid retreat to his ships; whilst a 
concurrent attack by a large fleet was successfully resisted by the steady and well-directed fire of the fort and 
batteries opposed to it. 

In another recent attack, by a powerful force, on our troops at Plattsburg, of which regulars made a part only, 
the enemy, after a perseverance for many hours, was finally compelled to seek safety in a hasty retreat, with our 
gallant bands pressing upon him. 

On the lakes, so much contested throughout the war, the great exertions for the command, made on our part, 
have been well repaid. On lake Ontario our squadron is now, and has been for some time, in a condition to confine 
that of the enemy to his own port, and to favor the operations of our land forces on that frontier. 

A part of the squadron on lake Erie has been extended into lake Huron, and has produced the advantage of dis- 
playing our command on that lake also. One object of the expedition was the reduction of Mackinaw, which failed 
with, the loss of a few brave men, among whom was an officer justly distinguished for his gallant exploits. The 
—* ably conducted by both the land and the naval commanders, was otherwise highly valuable in its 
effects. 
_ Onlake Champlain, where our superiority had for some time been undisputed, the British squadron lately came 
into action with the American, commanded by Captain Macdonough. It issued in the capture of the whole of the 
enemy’s ships. The best praise for this officer and his intrepid comrades is in the likeness of his triumph to the 
pore omy of victory which immortalised another officer; and established, at a critical moment, our command of 
another lake. ; 

On the ocean, the pride of our naval arms has been amply supported. A second frigate has indeed fallen into 
the hands of the enemy, but the loss is hidden in the blaze of Teroism with which she was defended. Captain 
Porter, who commanded her, and whose previous career had been distinguished by daring enterprise and by fertility 
of genius, maintained a sanguinary contest against two ships, one of them superior to his own, and under other 
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severe disadvantages, till humanity tore down the colors which valor had nailed to the mast. This officer and his 
brave comrades have added much <o the rising glory of the American flag, and have merited all the effusions of 
gratitude which their country is ever ready to bestow on the champions of its rights and of its safety. ‘ 

Two smaller vessels of war have also become prizes to the enemy, but by a superiority of force which sufficiently 
vindicates the reputation of their commanders; whilst two others, one commanded by Captain Warrington, the 
other by Captain Blakeley, have captured British ships of the same class, with a gallantry and good conduct which 
entitle them and their companions to a just share in the = of their country. 

In spite of the naval force of the enemy, accumulated on our coasts, our private cruisers also have not ceased to 
annoy his commerce, and to bring their rich prizes into our ports; contributing thus, with other proofs, to demon- 
strate the incompetency and re ot of a blockade, the proclamation of which is made the pretext for vexing and 
discouraging the commerce of neutral Powers with the United States. 

To meet the extended and diversified warfare adopted by the enemy, great bodies of militia have been taken 
into service for the public defence, and great expenses incurred. ‘That the defence every where may be both more 
convenient and more economical, Congress will see the necessity of immediate measures for filling the ranks of the 
regular army, and of enlarging the provision for special corps, mounted and unmounted, to be engaged for longer 
periods of service than are due from the militia. I earnestly renew, at the same time, a recommendation of such 
changes in the system of the militia, as, by classing and disciplining for the most prompt and active service the 
portions most capable of it, will give to that great resource for the public safety, all the requisite energy and 
efficiency. 

The Scans received into the treasury during the nine months ending on the thirtieth day of June last, amounted 
to thirty-two millions of dollars, of which near eleven miilions were the proceeds of the public revenue, and the 
remainder derived from loans. The disbursements for public expenditures during the same period exceeded thirty - 
four millions of dollars, and left in the treasury, on the first day of July, near five millions of dollars. The 
demands during the remainder of the present year, already authorized by Congress, and the expenses incident to 
= extension of the operations of the war, will render it necessary that large sums should be provided to meet 

em. 

From this view of the national affairs, Congress will be urged to take up, without delay, as well the subject of 
pecuniary supplies as that of military force, and on a scale commensurate with the extent and the character which 
the war has assumed. It is not to be disguised, that the situation of our country calls for its greatest efforts. Our 
enemy is powerful in men and in money; on the land and on the water. Availing himself of fortuitous advantages, 
he is aiming, with his undivided force, a deadly blow at our growing prosperity, perhaps at our national existence. 
He has avowed his purpose of trampling on the usages of civilized warfare, and given earnests of it in the plunder 
and wanton destruction of private property. In his pride of maritime dominion, and in his thirst of commercial 
monopoly, he strikes with poe animosity at the progress of our navigation and of our manufactures. His barbarous 
policy has not even spared those monuments of the arts and models of taste, with which our country had enriched 
and embellished its infant metropolis. From such an adversary, hostility in its greatest force, and in its worst 
forms, may be looked for. ‘The American People will face it with the undaunted spirit which, in their Revolutionary 
struggle, defeated his unrighteous projects. His threats and his barbarities, instead of dismay, will kindle in every 
bosom an indignation not to be extinguished but in the disaster and expulsion of such cruel invaders. In providing 
the means necessary, the National Legislature will not distrust the heroic and enlightened patriotism of its consti- 
tuents. They will cheerfully and proudly bear every burden of every kind, which the safety and honor of the 
nation demand. We have seen them every where paying their taxes, direct and indirect, with the greatest prompt- 
ness and alacrity. We see them rushing with enthusiasm to the scenes where danger and duty call. In offering 
their blood, they give the surest pledge that no other tribute will be withheld. 

Having forborne to declare war until to other aggressions had been added the capture of nearly a thousand Ame- 
rican vessels, and the impressment of thousands Tt adios seafaring citizens, and until a final declaration had 
been made by the Government of Great Britian, that her hostile orders against our commerce would not be revoked, 
but on conditions as impossible as unjust; whilst it was known that these orders would not otherwise cease but with 
a war which had lasted nearly twenty years, and which, according to appearances at that time, might last as many 
more; having manifested, on every occasion, and in every proper mode, a sincere desire to arrest the effusion of 
blood, and meet our enemy on the ground of justice and reconciliation; our beloved country, in still opposing to his 
persevering hostility, all its energies, with an undiminished disposition towards peace and friendship on honorable 
terms, must carry with it the good wishes of the impartial world, and the best hopes of support from an omnipotent 


and kind Providence. 
JAMES MADISON. 
Wasuinctron, September 20, 1814. 
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CONSULAR FUNCTIONS. 


Message from the President relative to the Consular Convention with France. 


Gentlemen of the Senate: . 


A convention between His Most Christian Majesty and the United States, for the purposes of determining and 
fixing the functions and prerogatives of their respective consuls, vice consuls, agents, and commissaries, was 
signed by their respective plenipotentiaries on the 29th of July, 1784. , . 

It appearing to the late Congress that certain alterations‘in that convention ought to be made, they instructed 
their mmister at the court of France to endeavor to obtain them. It has accordingly been altered in several 
epee #0; as amended, was signed by the plenipotentiaries of the contracting. Powers, on the 14th of Novem- 

r, 1788. 

The 16th article provides that it shall be in force during the term of twelve years, to be counted fromthe day of 
the exchange of ratifications, which shall be given in proper form, and exchanged on both sides within the space of 
one year, or sooner if possible. ee 

I now lay before you -the original, by the hands of Mr. Jay, for your consideration and advice. . The papers 
relative to this negotiation are in his custody, and he has my orders to communicate to you whatever official papers 
and information on the subject he may possess, and you may require. ‘ 

pak ; GEQ. WASHINGTON, 


. Presidént United States. 
New Yors, June 11th, 1789. os 
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CONSULAR, FUNCTIONS. 


Report of the Secretary of Foreign Affairs on the Consular Convention with France.—Communicated to the Senate 
July 27, 1789. : 


Oerice ror For¥icx Arrairs, 25th July, 1789. 


The Secretary of the United States for the Department of Foreign Affairs, under the former Congress, in, pursu- 
ance of the following resolution, viz: 4 ' ; re! ' 
, , ‘ — ' . “In Sexare, 22nd July, 1789. 
“Whereas a convention referred this day to the Senate, bears reference to a convention pending ‘between the 
Most Christian King and the United States, previous:to the adoption of our present constitution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Foreign Affairs under the former Congress be requested to peruse the said 
convention, and to _— his opinion how far he conceives the faith of the United States to be engaged, either by 
former agreed stipulations or negotiations entered into by our minister at the court of Versailles, to ratify in its 
present vor or form the convention now referred to the Senate”—Reports: 

VOL. L ; 
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That he has compared the two conventions of 1784 and 1788; that the copies of them received from Mr. Jeffer- 
son, and now before the Senate, are so printed, and their variations so clearly marked, as that he cannot contrast 
them in a manner better calculated for an easy and accurate comparison. : 

‘That, in his opinion, there exist in the convention of 1788 no variations from the original scheme sent to Doctor 
Franklin in 1782, nor from the convention of 1784, but such as render it less ineligible than either of the other two. 

That, although he apprehends that this convention will prove more inconvenient than beneficial to the United 

States, yet he thinks that the circumstances under which it was formed, render its being ratified by them indis- 


pensable.. 
The circumstances alluded to are these: 


The original scheme of 1782, however gy rp en was framed and agreed to by Congress. 
The convention of 1784 was modelled by that scheme, but, in certain instances, deviated from it; but both of 


them were to be perpetual in their duration. : 

On account of these deviations, Congress refused to ratify it, but promised to ratify one corresponding with the 
scheme, provided its duration was limited to eight or ten years; but they, afterwards, extended it to twelve. 

By an instruction to Mr. Jefferson, of Sd October, 1786, he was, among other things, directed to propose to the 
King, “ ‘That the said convention be so amended as perfectly to correspond with the scheme, in every part, where a 
deviation from the same is not permitted by the said act of 1782; and, further, that he represent to his Majesty the 
desire of Congress to make the said Convention probationary, by adding a clause for limiting its duration to eight or 
ten years. That he assure his gow | of the determination of Congress to observe, on all occasions, the highest 
respect for candor and good .faith in all their proceedings, and that, on receiving the convention, so amended, and 
with such a clause, they will immediately ratify it.” , 

In the letter which accompanied these instructions is the following paragraph: 

“ The original scheme of the convention is far from being unexceptionable, but a former Congress having agreed to 
it, it would be impreper now to recede; and, therefore, Congress are content to ratify a convention made conform- 
able to that scheme, and to their act of 25th of January 1782, provided a clause limiting its duration be added.” 

On the 27th July, 1787, Congress gave to Mr. Jefferson 2 commission in general terms, to negotiate and conclude 
with His Most Christian Majesty a convention for regulating the privileges, &c. of their respective consuls. 

In one of the letters then written to him, is this paragraph: 

** Congress confide fully in your talents and discretion, and they will ratify any convention that is not liable to 
more objections than the one already in part concluded, provided that an article, limiting its duration to a term 
not exceeding twelve years, be inserted.” ' 

i jon is free from several objections to which the one of 1784 was liable, and is in 


As the convention in question is free ections t ; 
every respect preferable to it, and as it contains a clause limiting its duration to twelve years, it seems to follow, 


as of necessary consequence, that the United States ought to ratify it. 





All which is submitted to the wisdom of the Senate. ; 
JOHN JAY. 
Ist Concress. ] | No. 40. [2d Sxssrox. 


EASTERN BOUNDARY. 


Message from the President of the United States relative to differences with Great Britain respecting the Eastern 
Boundary.—-Communicated: February 9, 1790. 


* Gentlemen of the Senate: 

You will perceive from the papers herewith delivered, and which are enumerated in the annexed list, that a dif- 
ference subsists between Great Britain and the United States, relative to the boundary line between our Eastern, 
and their territories. | A plan for deciding this difference was laid before the late Congress; and whether that, or 
some other plan of’ a like kind, would not now be eligible, is submitted to your consideration. 

In my opinion, it is desirable that all questions between this and other nations be speedily and amicably ‘settled: 
and in this instance, I think it advisable to postpone any negotiations on the subject, until I shall be informed of the 
result of your deliberations, and receive your advice as to the propositions most proper to be offered on the part of 


the United States. ‘ his 
As I am taking measures for learning the intentions of Great Britain respecting the further detention of our posts, 


&c. Iam the more solicitous that the business now submitted to you may be prepared for negotiation, as soon as the 
other important affairs which engage your attention will permit. 
sent GEO. WASHINGTON. 


{Papers referred to in the foregoing message. ] 
CoMMONWEALTH OF ‘Mass ACHUSETTS. 


Resolve for appointing Agents to repair to the Eastern part of this State, to inform themselves of encroachments 
made by British subjects, and instructing them how to proceed.—July 7, 1784. 


Whereas the United States in Congress assembled, on the twenty-sixth day of January last past, recommended 
to the Governor of this Commonwealth to cause inquiry to be made whether encroachments had actually been made 
on the territories of this State by the subjects of his. Britannic Majesty, from tlie Government of Nova Scotia; and 
it appearing that great encroachments have been made on the said territories: 

esolved, ‘That three gentlemen be appointed by the General Court, whose duty and business it shall be to repair 
to the eastern part of this State, and there inform themselves what encroachments have been made by his said Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s subjects; on the territories of this commonwealth: and if they find such have been made, that they 
make ive ag thereof to the Governor of Nova Scotia, and request him, in a friendly manner, and as a proof 
of that disposition for peace and harmony which should subsist between neighboring States, to recall from off the said 
territory the said subjects of his Britannic Majesty, so found to have encroached thereon; that they receive any com- 
munications on the said subject which may be made by the said Governor of Nova Scotia, and make report of their 
proceedings herein to the General Court. 1 , 

Resolved, That His Excellency the Governor make a commission, under the seal of thé commonwealth, to the 
agents to be appointed as foreeand, to transact the’ said business, and transmit to the said Governor of Nova Scotia 


a copy of these resolves. 


Deposition of John Mitchell, dated October 9, 1784. 


The subscriber, an inhabitant of Chester, in the State of New Hampshire, voluntarily makes the following decla- 
ration, to wit: That I was employed by His Excellency Francis Bernard, Esq. Governor of the Province of Massa 
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etts Bay, in April, 1764, asa surveyor, in company with Mr. Israel Jones, as my deputy, Mr. Nathan Jones, 
7 ‘commnan mg officer of a party of troops, and Captain Fletcher, as Indian interpreter, to repair to the bay of Pas- 
samaquoddy, to assemble the Indians a residing there, and from them to ascertain the river known by the name 
of the St. Croix. We accordingly assembled upwards of forty of the principal Indians upon an island then called. 
L’Atereel in thesaid bay of Passamaquoddy. After having fully and freely conversed with them upon the subject 
of our mission, the chief commissioned three Indians to show us.the said river St. Croix, which is situated nearly 
six miles north, and about three degrees east of harbor L’” Tete, and east northeast of the bay or rivér Schoodick, and 
distant from it about nine miles upon aright line. ‘The aforesaid three Indians, after having shewn us the river, and 
being duly informed of the nature and importance of an oath, did, in a solemn mannér, depose to the truth of their 
information respecting. the identity of the said river St. Croix, and that it was the ancient and only river known 
amongst them by that name. We proceeded conformably to this information in our surveys; and in August follow- 


i livered to Governor Bernard, three plans of the said river St. Crotx, and the said bay of Pas uoddy. 
an oe oieeaanaiie pies *"JOHN MITCHELL, Surveyor 


SuFFOLK, ss. - : Boston, October -9, 1784. 
The above named John Mitchell personally appeared, and on solemn oath, declared that the above by him sub- 


eer Befuce ne, EZEKIEL PRICE, Justice of the Peace. 
True copy. Attest, * me 
JOHN AVERY, Jun. Secretary. - 


Report of Generals Lincoln and Knox to the Governor of Massachusetts, dated: Boston, October 19, 1784. 


S1r: In obedience to your Excellency’s commission, bearing date July 12, 1784, the subscribers, two of the com- 
missioners named therein, proceeded, the latter end of — to the bay of Passamaquoddy, and there endeavored 
to inform themselves of what encroachments had been made by the subjects of his Britannic Majesty on the territo- 
ries of this commonwealth. ; e : 

They beg leave to inform your Excellency, that a very considerable number of British subjects are settled at a 
place called St. Andrews, on the eastern bank of the river Schoodick, which, in the opinion of your commissioners, 
is clearly within the limits of this State. ; ; as 

By your Excellency’s leave, oy will recite a short state of facts on which this opinion was formed. __ 

There are three very considerable rivers which empty themselves into the bay‘of Passamaquoddy, whichis from 
five to seven leagues wide. The eastern river falls into the bay about a league from the head of it, and perpendicu- 
lar to the eastern side ; the middle river falls into the bay: far on the westerly side of the head of it, and in a direc- 
tion parallel therewith; the western river falls into the bay about six leagues from the head of it, on the westerly side, 
and nearly perpendicular to it: all of which, in late British maps, are called St. Croix. The firstis, by the Indians, 
called Maggacadava, the second Schoodick, and the third Cobbscook. f / ) 

From every information the subscribers could obtain, on an inquiry of the Indians and owe | the eastern river was 
the original St. Croix. This is about three leagues east of St. Andrews, where the British inhabitants have made a 
settlemenf. Soon after the subscribers received their commission, they wrote to Mr. Jay, requesting him to give them 
information whether the commissioners for negotiating the peace confined themselves, in tracing the boundaries of 
the United States, to any particular map, and if any one, to what? Since their return 3 received his answer, 
mentioning that Mitchell’s map was the only one that the commissioners used, and on that t ey traced the bounda- 
ries agreed to. This, in the opinion of the subscribers, is a fact which must facilitate an equitable decision of the 
matter; though Mitchell’s map is not accurate, at-least in the description of the eastern parts of this State. He has 
described but two, instead of three rivers, which empty themselves into the bay of copys get The eastern of 
those he has placed at the head-of' the bay near the centre of it, and-calls it St. Croix. ‘The western river he has 
called by the name of Passamaquoddy. Hence it is plain, that though the map is inaccurate, yet the eastern river, 
which empties itself into the bay, is, in the opinion of Mr. Mitchell, the St. Croix. This opinion is further support- 
ed by the deposition of Mr. Mitchell accompanying this report. ‘The subscribers are informed that the Mr. Jones, 
mentioned in the deposition, is soon expected in this town, who will depose the same facts. . 

The subscribers further represent, that they find in the maps ofa quarto volume, published in Paris, in 1744, from 
Charlevoix’ voyage to North. America, made in 1604, two rivers delineated at the head of the bay of Passamaquoddy, 
the western of which is called Passamaquoddy, the eastern St. Croix. 

Although the mouth of the river St. Croix is,but little more than three leagues east of the banks of the Schoo- 
dick, on which the British subjects are settled, yet, from the different courses of the two rivers, the suurce of the 
western branch of the Schoodick is nearly an hundred miles from the source of the St. Croix. ’ 

From a view of the rapid improvements made by the British subjects on the banks of the Schoodick, the subscri- 
bers could not but suppose that. the idea of their removal would always embarrass a settlement of. the line agreeabl 
to the treaty of peace. They therefore have thought it their duty to suggest the propriety. of quieting such British 
settlers in their possessions, who are desirous of bécoming inhabitants of the United States. That the General Court 
might have time to take this matter into their consideration, they have deferred writing to the Governor of Nova 
Scotia, though they could not have.done this until within a few days past, from the necessary delays which have at- 
as wi rocuring the evidence relative to the ancient St. Croix. W ant of health prevented the attendance of 

r. Partridge. 

We have the honor to be, sir, &c. 
B. LINCOLN; 


| H. KNOX. 
True copy. Attest, . : 
JOHN AVERY, Jun. Secretary. 





Extract of a letter from His Excellency John Adams, Esq. to His Honor Lieutenant Governor Cushing. 
AureuiL, near Paris, October 25, 1784. 


In writing - upon the subject of the line between Massachusetts and Nova Scotia he observes as follows: 


**'We had before us, through the whole negotiation, a variety of maps, but it was Mitchell’s map upon which 
was marked out the whole of the boundary lines of the United States; and the river St. Croix, which we fixed on, 
was upon that map the nearest river to St. Johns; so that in all equity, good consciertce, and honor, the river next 
to St. Johns should be the boundary. I am glad the General Court are taking early measures, and hope they will 
pursue them steadily until the pointis settled, which it may be now, amicably; if neglected long, it may be more 


difficult.” . 
Attest, JOHN AVERY, jun. Secretary. 
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Letter from. Governor Hancock to Governor Parr, of Nova Scotia. 
Boston, November 12, 1784. 


Sir: ’ 

I have the honor to enclose to your Excellency a resolution and proclamation of Congress ompection the 
boundary line at the eastern part of this commonwealth; and am to inform you, that, agreeably to the said resolution, 
an inquiry has been made by a respectable committee, appointed by this government for that purpose, who have re- 
puted: that, upon a most careful examination of the evidence respecting the ancient boundary between Nova Scotia 
and this State, they found the most easterly of the three rivers which empty themselves into the bay of Passamaquoddy 
to be the ancient line, and now the boundary established by the late treaty so happily concluded between the crown of 
Great Britain and these States. The committee also report, that the subjects of his Britannic Majesty have made 
encroachments upon the territory of this Commonwealth, a large number of whom are now possessing themselves of 
lands on the western side of the said river. ; ; tc. 

The government of this State, sir, is no less desirous than the United States in Congress assembled, of cultivating 
that peace and harmony which I hope will ever subsist between the citizens of the States and the subjects of his 
Majesty: wherefore, in pursuance of the resolution of Congress, I am to request. your Excellency will be pleased 
to recall from off the said territory those subjects of his Majesty who have removed themselves from his dominions, 
and planted themselves within this commonwealth. ba is eae 

I shall be always ready to give immediate attention to. such communications as your Excellency shall be pleased 

to make upon this or any other subject. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 

; JOHN HANCOCK. 


I had the honor of a verbal. message trom your Excellency by Mr. Gregory Townsend, eyo t the prebate pa- 
pers in the hands of Mr. Hutchinson at Halifax, that they were packing up and would be sent by the first opportu- 
nity. I have since received no tidings of them. I take the liberty to request your Excellency’s kind interposition, 
oe they. may be ew before the bad season comes on, more especially as they are papers of great consequence, 
and are much wanted. 


His Excellency Jonn Parr, Esq. ; ’ 
Governor and Commander in Chief.of the Province of Nova Scotia, at Halifax. 


Letter from Governor Parr to Governor Hancock. 


Hauirax, December 7, 1784. 
Sir: 

Ihad the honor of your letter, dated 12th November, enclosing a copy of a resolution of Congress 29th Jan- 
uary last, with a proclamation dated 14th of the same month; all which I have forwarded to the Governor of New 
Brunswick, within whose government are the lands in dispute;.and I have transmitted copies of them to Lord Sid- 
ney, one of his Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State. ' 

I have the honor to be, &c. J. PARR. 
His Excellency Jonn Hancock, 


Governor of the State of Massachusetts. . i, 





Letter from Rufus Putnam to the Committee of Massachusetts. 


= RutLanp, December 27, 1784. 
ENTLEMEN: 


As the plan I furnished’ you on my return from the eastern country, was much more extensive than what 
was barely necessary for the delineation of the lands which I surveyed for government, comprehending so much of 
the Passamaquoddy country as I thought sufficient to give a pretty clear idea of the grounds in dispute between this 
commonwealth and Nova Scotia, respecting our eastern boundary, if it is not my duty as a servant of the public, I 
ask their indulgence as a citizen, to mention several matters by way of information and explanation of my plan, and 
also to make a few observations on the respective claims of the two nations in that quarter. 

From Mr. Jones, who is the principal surveyor employed by the British in that quarter, since the peace took 
place, I learned that they consider the Schoodick as the St. Croix intended in the treaty; that they fix the mouth of 
that river at the ‘Devil’s Head, which you will see marked in township No. V. in my plan;and the bays of Schoodick, 
St. Andrews, Cobbscook, &c. &c. formerly comprehended under the general name of Passrmaquoddy, they con- 
sider as arms of the sea, or parts of the bay of Fundy. Here then, say they, that is, at the Devil’s Head, the follow- 
ing description in the treaty begins, viz. ‘ bounded east by a line to be drawn along the middle of the river St. 
Croix, from its mouth in the bay of Fundy to its source.” 

Again, a line drawn from the mouth of St. Croix, at Devil’s Head, to the mouth of St. Mary’s river, between 
Georgia and East Florida, they consider-as a boundary, to the eastward of which we have no claim on the main land 
or among the islands, nor yet to the islands westward of such a line, except they lie within 20 leagues of the sea 
coast or main land, and have not been granted by the government of Nova Scotia. Again, in consequence of their 
claiming the Schoodick river for the St. Croix, all the lands to the eastward of it, as high as the first falls above 
Mill Island, marked in my F sen are surveyed and granted to the refugees, and others, after a judgment of escheat 
being passed on them: for ey were formerly granted to others, as may be seen in the copy of the Halifax plan. 

; A straight line, says Mr. Jones, drawn from the Devil’s Head to the mouth of St. Mary’s river, as above men- 
tioned, will fall on the sea coast or north shore of the bay of Fundy, about the mouth of little Machias river. The 
direction of this line across my plan, is marked on the southern 4 of it, and in consequence of their claiming such 
a line, not only all the islands in the bay of Passamaquoddy, whether granted before. the peace, or since, they claim 
as theirs; but the Island of Grand Manan has been granted by the Governor of Nova Scotia to certain proprietors; 
and on the same principle, afew days before I left the country, Mr. Jones ne the survey of Seward’s Neck. 

Their settlements keep pretty equal pace with their surveys. - The island of Grand Manan has several settlers 
on it already, as well as a number of smaller islands in the eastern part of Passamaquoddy Bay. The town of St. 
Andrews has between two and three hundred houses; and a town at present called Schoodick, near the head of navi- 
gation, has near one hundred houses; besides which there isa township at the head of Oak Bay granted to a company 
of associates, at the head of which isa Mr. Norwood from Cape Ann; another township, west of this, is surveyed for 
a company from Connecticut; and these companies obtain the same supplies.of provision as the refugees do. 

The reason why they have made no surveys on the main land between the Devil’s Head and Pleasant Point, or on 
Moose Island, I presume is because they consider these lands as the property of Sir Francis Bernard and his asse- 
ciates, and that no judgment of escheat respecting them has yet taken place. 

Upon supposition that the Maggacadava river, or eastern g . Croix, from the falls, makes a orth. course up to its 
source, and the river Schoodick does the same from the upper pond marked in my plan, then the tract of land, be- 
tween the two rivers in dispute, will be in extent east and west nearly thirty-six miles, and by a London map, pub- 
lished immediately after the peace, at least 120 miles north and south; so that the two rivers in all probability make 
a difference of 120 townships of 6 miles square, within which there is no doubt a great quantity of good lands. 
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gain, to draw a lineas the ose from the. Devil’s Head, will cut offat least a quantity of land equal to four 
or Fn graces of 6 miles eo ty porn the island of Grand Manan, and the small a se § on the southern side 
of it, which are equal to three or four such townships together, with Moose Island and_ some others, whose quanti- 
ties are marked in my plan or report. But besides the value of the lands cut off by this proposed line, it is well to 
consider that the remainder of the lands bordering on the Schoodick and Cobbscook rivers will be of little value to 
their owners, if they have no communication with the sea but what depends on the courtesy of their British neighbors. 
The bay of Passamaquoddy at present affords great plenty of fish; but if we are to possess no islands in that bay for 
curing them, it must prove very injurious to the subjects of America, who are or may be employed in taking fish in 
that quarter. The island’of Grand Manan hasa good harbor towards the southeast part of it, and its southern shore 
is lined with a number of small islands, among which, and in the vicinity of them, great plenty. of fish are taken; and 
the quality of the lands in Grand Manan and some of those smaller islands it is said are not inferior to those in. the 


f Passamaquoddy; so that in respect of both farming and fishing these islands are of no small consequence. 
a ae i 4 ot the idea that the United States are bounded by a line drawn 


But where the gentlemen of Nova Scotia have g und 
through the Atlantic ocean, from the mouth of St. “Mary’s river to the mouth of the S€. Croix, is hard to conceive. 


For my own part I cannot find a single hint of such a boundary inall the treaty. Yet; as absurd as this idea ap- 
pears to be, not only Mr. Jones, and other refemees, ve fallen into the mistake; but Governor Parr must have done 
so too, or otherwise he would not have patented the island of Grand Manan; for, as Mr. Jones told me, it had never 
been granted before, it cannot now possibly belong to Nova Scotia, on‘any other principle ‘but the establishment of 


such a line. r 
With respect to the islands, the words of the treaty are these: “comprehending all islands within-twenty leagues 
of any part of the shores of the United States, and lying between lines to be drawn due east from the points where 
the aforesaid boundary between Nova Scotia on the one part, and East Florida on the other, shall respectively touch 
the bay of Fundy and the Atlantic ocean, sexi Sage cre we &c. Now, wheneyer we can find that point, viz. 
the middle of the mouth of St. Crorx river, in the bay of Fundy, we are to draw a line due east from that spot, and 
all islands lying to the south of such line (and to the north of a line drawn due east from the middle of the mouth 
of St. Mary’s river) and within twenty leagues of the shore or main lands of the United States, are by the treaty ceded 
to them, * except such islands as now are, or heretofere have been, within the limits of said’province of Nova Scotia.” 
Now although at present it may be uncertain where to fix this point, viz. the middle of the mouth of the river St. 
Croix in the bay of Fundy, yet, if we attend to the bearing of Grand Manan from west passage, as marked in my 
plan, it is certain that if you fix it any where about the bay of Ly axa y ean Le line drawn due east from thence 
will leave the whole island of Grand Manan to the south; and this island, lying within much less than twenty leagues 
of the shore or main land, of course belongs to the United States: therefore, Governor Parr could‘ never grant this 
island on any other principle but the one I have mentioned. The survey then made on Seward’s Neck may be of 
a much more serious nature than was at first apprehended. If the Schoodick be the St. Croix intended in the 
treaty, I agree with the Nova Scotia gentlemen.that the real mouth of that river is at the Devil’s Head;‘but I by no 
means admit this to be the mouth intended by the commissioners who formed the treaty: for to draw a line due east 
from thence, not only crosses over a tract of main land before it touches the bay of Fundy proper, and would give 
— island in the bay of Passamaquoddy to the United States; but also, all the islands along the shore to the east- 
ward of Passamaquoddy for several leagues, which I can by no means suppose to be intended. And if’ we fix this 
oint in the real mouth of the Maggacadava, or eastern St. Croix, we shall be involved in the same difficulties as 
Coane so that, whichever be, the St. Croix intended, the point mentioned in the treafy must be in sume other place 
than either of these I have mentioned; and the most probable opinion I have been able to form of the matter is, that 
the commissioners considered the whole bay of Passamaquoddy as the mouth of the river St. Croix; and that their 
real intention was, that a line beginning in the middle of this mouth, at a point where it joins the bay ef Fundy, that 
is, on a line drawn from the west to the east cape or head land that forms the bay of Passamaquoddy, and from 
thence, drawn through the middle of this bay or mouth, and along thc middle of the St. Crojx to its source, &c. &c. 
should be aur eastern boundary. My reasons for this 5 ee are these: from this point, wherever it is, a line is to 
be drawn due east, in order to determine what islands belong to the United States, and what not. Now, to draw 
such line from any point within thé eastern cape, or head land,. must cross over a tract of main land before it can 
touch the bay of Fundy proper, and involve us in all those difficulties respecting the islands near the eastern shore 
beyond Passamaquoddy which I have before mentioned. Again, the bay of Passamaquoddy is.not mentioned in all 
the treaty, although noticed in Mitchell’s map and all the maps of that country in the American atlas; wherefore the 
commissioners I conceive must consider it as a part of the bay of Fundy, or as the mouth of the St. Croix. We 
have already observed the absurdities of considering it a3 part of the bay of tape and fixing the mouth of the St. 
Croix at the Devil’s Head, or any where else within the eastern os therefore, they must consider it as the mouth 
of the St. Croix, or they could ae no respect to it whatever. But if we carefully inspect Mitchell’s map, and 
those in the American atlas, and compare these draughts with the whole description of our eastern boundary, my hypo- 
thesis appears to me the only intelligible and consistent one that can take place. For instance, if we consult 
Mitchell's map, a line drawn from’ the eastern ‘and western capes, and bisected in the middle, strikes me as the 
identical point intended by the commissioners; from hence, a line‘drawn due east escapes the eastern cape, and 
determines to whom the islands belong in a rational and consistent manner; from hence also, a line drawn through the 
middle of the bay, and up the St. Croix, will make a pretty equal division of the bay of Passamaquoddy, and the 
islands’ therein, which itis natural to suppose was intended; and if we inspect the several maps in the American 
atlas, the same ideas naturally arise; and upon this principle most if not all:Campobello, and a great part of Deer 
Island, belongs to us; for the exceptions are respecting those islands only which are situate betwéen lines drawn 
due east from certain points mentioned in the treaty. _ . ; 

With respect to the river intended by the commissioners, as the boundary between us and Nova Scotia, I think 
they alone must determine: for as they are entirely silent with respect to any description but the bare name of St. 
Croix, and as the Passamaquoddy and Maggacadava have both obtained that name, I think it impossible te determine 
which is the river intended by fhe description they have given us. It may, however, be well to observe, that the 
river Schoodick, or a river by the name of Schoodick, is not to be found in Mitchell’s map, the American atlas, or 
any other draught that I have seen. Mitchell, at the head of his St. Croix, has a lake which he calls Koneaki. This 
is evidently an Indian name, but it is not the name of either of the lakes or ponds on the Schoodick that I have 
heard of. Mr. Jeffers, author of the American atlas, in one of his maps, which he tells us is a new one made from 
various surveys, and corrected from divers astronomical observations, has given us two rivers by the name of St. 
Croix; the eastern one he has contended as the dividing line between us- and Nova Sootia, and is undoubtedly the 
Maggacadava; the western river he calls Passamaquoddy or St. Croix. You will please to observe, that in my plan 
just above the last falls I have marked the mouth of a ‘river coming in on the right, nearly as large as the Schoodick, 
called by the natives Passamaquoddy. Now, if the treaty should be explained to intend the western St. Croix, yet 


‘the boundary line cannot follow the river now known by the name of the Schoodick to its source, but must be con- 


fined to the Passamaquoddy or eastern branch of the western St. Croix; for with what propriety they should claim 
beyond this, and follow the Schoodick (a river not known in any map) above the forks, I cannot conceive; and I 
think it highly probable that the name of Schoodick was by the natives originally confined to the western branch, 
and that the name of Passamaquoddy extended from the forks quite down to the bay of the same name: for. other- 
wise there is no connexion between the river and bay which bear the same name, and which probably were derived 


the one from the other, which is commonly, if not always the case. 
I am, gentlemen, yours, &c. 
_ RUFUS PUTNAM. 


To Messrs. Putriies, Wexis, and Dane, Committee. 
True copy. Attest, 
JOHN AVERY, Jun. Secretary. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS. 





Report of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, respecting the Eastern Boundary. 
Orricr ror Foreicn Arrairs, 21st April, 1785. 


The Secretary of the United States for the Department of Foreign Affairs, to whom was referred thé papers here- 
with enclosed, respecting the eastern boundary line of said States, reports: ; ‘ 

That in his opinion, effectual measures shouid be immediately taken to settle all disputes with the crown of 
Great Britain, relative to that line. ; as ; 7 : 

He thinks that copies of the said papers should be transmitted to the minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States at that court, with instructions. to present a proper representation of the case, and to propose that commis- 
sioners be appointed to hear, and finally decide those disputes. 

If this measure should appear expedient to Congress, your secretary would suggest the following hints on the 
subject, viz. ; , 

That the number of commissioners should be six, or eight, or ten, or twelve, at the election of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty; the exact number not being important. eal. aintiaac 5 ’ 

That two commissions of the like tenor, to be agreed upon between our and their ministers, be issued to the 
whole number, viz. one by the United States, and the other by his Britannic Majésty. 

That each party shall name the one half of the whole number. -~ eae ha pale aie ‘ 

That they shall all be foreigners, or all be persons of the two nations, at the election of his Britannic Majesty; it 
not being important. ‘ : ie —_— , 

If he should prefer having them of the two nations, then that he shall name the one half of them being inhabitants 
of any of his dominions, except those which are situated in and to the west and south of the gulf of St. Lawrence; 
and that the United States shall name the other half, from any of their countries except Massachusetts. 

That the commissioners, if of the two countries, shall sit in North America, but if foreigners, in Europe, at any 
place which may be agreed. upon by our and their ministers. That previous to their proceeding to business, they 
shall respectively take an oath, fairly, impartially, and justly, without tear, favor, or affection, to hear and decide the 
said matters in difference, according to the best of their skill and understanding, agreeably to the directions, true 
intent and meaning of the said commissions. , ; nw 

That in case of the death or refusal to act of any of the said commissioners, previous .to their opening and 
proceeding to execute the said commission (but not afterwards) the place of such, so dying or refusing, shall be sup- 

lied by the party who.named him, and that a certificate thereof, under the seal of Great Britain, or of the United 
tates, as the case may be, directed to the said commissioners, by the style of ‘* The commissioners for settling the 
boundary line between his Britannic Majesty and the United States, on the easterly side of the latter,” shall be full 
evidence of such appointment. : 

That a majority of the whole number shall be a quorum for every purpose committed to them expressly, or neces- 
sarily implied in their commissions; such as choosing their chairman, appointing secretaries and surveyors, adjourn- 
ing trom day to day, or for a longer term, which should not exceed ten days, deciding on matters of evidence, and 
finally determining the matters in difference, &c. : , 

That they keep regular minutes of their proceedings. That all evidence, whether oral or written, be enteréd at 
large in them. ‘That copies of all maps and ee admitted as evidence be made and kept with their papers. 

That their chairman for the time being, shall. have power to administer oaths. That contempts offered to the 
board, while convened and sitting on the business of the commission, shall pe punishable as contempts committed 
in a court of justice; and that a certificate by the chairman, of such contempt. delivered to any civil magistrate, shall 
make it the duty of such magistrate to apprehend and commit the offender to prison, there to remain until thence 
delivered in due course of.law. 

That both parties shall have free access to the public offices and records of the other, and be supplied with 
copies or exemplifications of any parts thereof, on paying the accustomed fees. 

That both the arties shall produce to the board whatever they may have to offer, within three months after the 
opening of the said conimission by a quorum of the commissioners, at the place to be appointed, who shall sit‘and be 
ready to do business during the whole of that term, unless the parties shall, by writing, under the hands of their 
agent or agents, sooner declare that they have nothing further to offer. 

That, on receiving such declarations, from both the parties, if within-the said three months, or from and imme- 
diately after the expiration of that term, whichsoever of those events shall first happen, the commissioners shall 
within two days thereafter deliver their judgment in writing under their hands and seals, or the hands and seals of a 
majority of them, to the agents of both parties, viz. one copy for each party; and that the said judgment shall be 
absolute, final, and conclusive, between the said parties. | is 

That, on having given judgment as aforesaid, or as soon as may be within two months thereafter, they shall 
annex transcripts of all their minutes, proceedings, and maps or surveys above mentioned, to each of the said com- 
missioners, and under their hands and seals, or the hands and seals of a majority of them, shall return the same 
the one issued by his Britannic Majesty, to his Britannic Majesty; and the one by the United States, to the United 
States‘in Congress assembled; and that the delivery of the same to their respective agents shall be deemed and ad- 
judged to be a good and sufficient return. we 

That the allowance.to be made the said commissioners for service and expenses be fixed by our and their minister, 
and that each party pay the one half thereof. 

That it be expressly. stipulated, that his Britannic pong’ & shall, within six months after the day on which the 
judgment shall be delivered to the agents as aforesaid, cause the United States to be put in full possession of all the 
territories, lands, and islands, which by the said judgment may be adjudged to the said States, and then being in the 
possession of his Majesty; and on the other hand that the United States shall, within six months after the day on 
which the judgment shail be.delivered:as aforesaid, cause his Britannic Majesty to be put in full possession of all 
the territories, lands, and islands, which by the said judgment may be adjudged te him, and then being in the pos- 
session of the United States. All which is humbly submitted to the wisdom of Congress. sian tice 
¢ ° : Xa A 3 


Deposition of Nathan Jones, dated March 17, 1785. 


I, Nathan Jones, of Goldsborough, in the county of Lincoln, and Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Esq. testify 
and say, that, in the year 1764, I was employed by Sir Francis Bernard, then Governor of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, as commander of a party employed to explore the woods and view the rivers and bays, particularly 
that of Passamaquoddy, in the eastern parts of said province; and to.ascertain the river St. Croix divtites the said 
province from the government of Nova Scotia; and to perform a survey thereof. Accordingly we proceeded, and 
assembled upwards of forty of the Indians on an island called L’Tete; and after having fully and freely conversed 
with them upon the subject of our mission, the chief commissioned three Indians to show us the said river St. 
Croix, which is situated nearly six miles north, and about three degrees east of the harbor of L’Tete, and east north 
east of the bay or river Schoodick, and distant from it about nine miles upon a right line. The aforesaid three 
Indians, after having shown us the said river, and being duly informed of the nature and importance of an oath, did 
make solemn oath to the truth of their information respecting the identity of the said river St. Croix, and that it 
was the river known amongst them by that name; which river is the eastern river in the bay of Passamaquoddy, 
and now known by the name of the Maggacadava. We proceeded according to this.information in our surveys, 
and agreeably thereto, in August following, made return of our doings to the said Governor Bernard. 

: NATHAN JONES. 
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Suffolk, ss. Boston, March 17, 1785.—The above named Nathan Jones personally appeared, and on oath de- 


clared, that the above by him subscribed ‘is true.- 
Before me, EZEKL. PRICE, Just. Peace. . 
‘ Truecopy. Attest, 
JOHN AVERY, Jun. Secretary. 





‘ . Copy of a Letter from Governor Carleton to Governor Hancock. 


Sr. Jouns, New Brunswick, June 21, 1785. 
> In consequence of a letter from your Excellency to the Governor of Nova- Scotia, which has been transmitted . 
to his Majesty’s ministers, respecting the boundary between this province and the State of Massachusetts Bay, I 
have it in charge to inform your Excellency that the great St. Croix, called Schoodick by the Indians, was not only: 
considered by the court of Great Britain as the river intended and agreed upon by the treaty, to form a part of that 
boundary, but a numerous body of the loyal refugees, immediately after the peace, built the town of St. Andrews 
on the eastern bank thereof. And in fact, it is the only river on-that side of the province, of either such magnitude 
or extent as could have led to the idea of proposing it as a limit between two large and spacious countries. ; 
In making this communication cohcerning a point of great public importance, I cannot entertain a doubt, sir, 
of your Excellency’s concurrence with me in contributing to the complete observance of the treaty subsisting 
between Great Britain and the United States of America, as far as'may in any instance immediately respect the State 
of Massachusetts and the Province of New Brunswick; and I hope, and am persuaded, that if any further question 
on this subject should arise between us, it will be considered on both sides with a temper and attention essential for 


the preservation of national peace and harmony, 
I have the honor to be, &c 


| THOMAS CARLETON. - 
His Excellency Gov. Hancock. 


CoMMONWEALTH OF MassacuuseEtts. a: ue In Senate, July 1, 1785. 


Resolved, That His Excellency the Governor be desired to transmit a copy of the foregoing letter to the delegates 
of this State in Congress, to be by them communicated to'the United States in Congress assembled. 


Sent down for concurrence. 
: SAMUEL PHILLIPS, Jun. President. 
In the House of Representatives, July. 1, 1785. ; 


Read and concurred. 
NATHANIEL. GORHAM, Speaker. : 


Approved. JAMES BOWDOIN. 
A true copy. Attest 
JOHN AVERY, Jun. Secretary. 





Letter from James Avery to Governor Bowdoin. 
PassaMaquoppy, August 23, 1785. 


Sir: 
Being at this place on some private business of my own, I was informed that the government of New Bruns- 
wick had asserted their claims to Moose Island, Dudley and Fred Isle, all lying to the westward of Schoodick 
river. ‘These islands were surveyed last season by General Putnam, by order of the committee on eastern lands, 
and the two last mentioned sold by them to Colonel Allan, who has, with Mr. De Lesdernier settled thereon, built 
houses and stores, and cleared up the lands ata great-expense. Moose Island is large, and well situated for trade, 
and has a number of worthy inhabitants settled on it. A few days ago Mr. Wier, high sheriff for Charlotte county, 
posted up advertisements on Moose Island, directing the inhabitants to attend the courts at St: Andrews as jury- 
men. ‘This alarmed the inhabitants, as they were threatened, in case of refusal, to be deprived of their estates. 
Some weak and designing minds were for complying; others determined not, at all events. Application was made 
-o me by’ Colonel Allan, the naval officer, Colonel Crane, Major Trescott, with a number of other. principal gentlé- 
men, to do something to counteract the proceedings of Mr. Wier; as it would be very detrinienital” to the claims of 
our Government in settling the boundary in regard to the islands, for the inhabitarits to obey and acknowledge the 
jurisdiction of Great Britain; therefore I went onto the island, and warned them (as a Justice of ‘the Peace) that, 
as they were subjects of this commonwealth, not to. obey the orders of any other power whatever. This [ con- 
ceived my duty to do, more particularly as it is part of my district as collector of excise, and I have a deputy on the 
same island. This matter is of the utmost consequence to our Government: for, should the British take in these 
islands, we should be entirely cut off from going up the river Schoodick. And likewise, these islands having been 
surveyed by order of the commonwealth, and two of them sold to gentlemen who have laid out as-much as five or 
six hundred pounds in buildings and improvements, our Government must in honor protect them, or repay what 
damages they may suffer. Since this matter has taken place, I was up to St. Andrews on some business ofmy own, 
and had a long conversation with Mr, Wier, the high sheriff, Mr. Pagan, and other principal posont. They say 
they acted by advicé and directions of Judge Ludlow, who is of opinion that all the islands in the Bay of Passama- 
quoddy belong to New Brunswick, and are determined to support 'their claim; and should the inhabitants refuse to 
obey their summons, they may depend on being punished. ey.also let me see a long letter from Lord Sidney; 
wherein he informs, that notwithstanding the opinion of the Massachusetts, and the report of Generals Knox ane 
Lincoln (which was then before him) his Majesty’s servants were fully clear that Schoodick was the boundary; and 
his Majesty’s subjects settled between that and the Madecadawie (or what we call St. Croix) might fully rely on 
their protection. Mr. Wier made use of many arguments to show the propriety of their claims to all the islands: 
among others he said, before the war, the inhabitants on all of them, in any of their disputes, applied to magistrates 
belonging to Nova Scotia for redress, and-acknowledged themselves subjects of that Province; and the Massachu- 
setts not asserting any right over them was tacitly acknowledging it to be so. wor een 

IT hope your Excellency will not think I have lee too forward. I acted froma principle of public good. Agree- 
ably to the principle they advance, (as well as Lord Sheftield’s ideas in his coma Mg if the inhabitants should 
acknowledge the jurisdiction of that government, it would more fully support their claims, which I hope now will not 
be the case. ‘The time was so short it would not admit of the inhabitants receiving any orders from your Excellency 
on the subject before the time they were directed to attend. I shall continue to keep a deputy collector of excise on 
Moose Island to regulate that business, until I receive orders from your Excellency to the contrary. 

. ' [have the honor to be, &c. 
' AMES AVERY. 


His Excellency James Bowporn, Esq. 


A true copy of the original letter, 
: ‘ ttest, W. HARRIS, Dep. Secretary. 
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ComMonweEALTH oF MassaAcHusetTrts. 7 
Advice of Council respecting encroachments at the Eastward.— September 9, 1785. 


His Excellency the Governor laid before the Council a letter from James Avery, Esq. relative to the Government 
of New serene = A asserting their claims to Moose Island, Dudley and Fred Island, all lying to the westward of 
Schoodick river, and requested their advice upen the subject: Thereupon advised, That His Excellency the Go- 
vernor acquaint James Avery, Esq. that the Governor and Council wg ay tt of his vigilant attention to the im- 
portant interest of the commonwealth; and that the said James Avery be directed to inform the inhabitants of the 
said islands that the said islands are within the jurisdiction of this commonwealth; and that this Government, confid- 
ing in their fidelity, expect and require the inhabitants of the same to conduct themselves. in every respect as be- 
comes true and faithful subjects of this commonwealth; that a letter be wrote by his Excellency the Governor to the 
Governor of New Brunswick, upon the subject of these encroachments; and that a copy of the letter from James 
Avery be sent to our delegates at Congress, with the proceedings of the Governor and Council upon this business, to 


be laid before Congress. 


Letter from Governor Bowdoin to Governor Carleton. 
Boston, September 9, 1785. 


SIR: . ‘ 

I am informed by.a gentleman who is an inhabitant in the eastern part of this commonwealth, that the Go- 
vernment of New Brunswick hath asserted a claim to Moose Island, Dudley and Fred Island; but I flatter myself 
he has extended his ideas beyond the real fact: for he mentions only the conduct of the sheriff of your county of 
Charlotte, (Mr. Wier) grounded on the advice and direction of Judge Ludlow, in advertising and directing the in- 
habitants of Moose Island te attend the courts at St. Andrews, as jurymen, upon pain, in case of refusal, of forfeit- 
ing their estates. ; : ; saeie nih ad 

As I am not informed that your Excellency has-interposed your —— I-am inclined to believe that my in- 
formant had been premature in forming an opinion that the Gevernment of New Brunswick had given its sanction 
to a measure altogether unexpected and unsupportable. I have, however, eee your Excellency this information, 
assuring myself that your Excellency will take order effectually to prevent the above mentioned, and every other, en- 
croachment on the territorial rights and sovereignty of this commonwealth and of the United States. 

With regard to the lands lying to the eastward of the river Schoodick, and between that and the river St. Croix, 
or, as the Indians call it, Maggacadaya, relative to which some of the subjects of Great Britain under your immedi- 
ate government appear to have adopted an improper opinion, it is a matter before Congress, who, I am assured, will 
give instructions to their mimster at the court of London to assert and maintain their just claims, as set forth in the 
treaty agreed to between the two nations. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
JAMES BOWDOIN. 
His Excellency Tuostas Car.erox, Esq. : 
Governor of the Province of New Brunswick. 


Report of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
Orricre ror Forercn AFFAIRS, September 22, 1785. 


The Secretary of the United States for the Pepereenent of Foreign Affairs, to whom was referred certain official 
papers delivered to Congress by the delegates of Massachusetts, on the 19th instant, relative to attempts of the pro- 
vince of New Brunswick to extend their jurisdiction to. Moose Island, &c. reports— ' 

That, in his opinion, the advice given by the Council to his Excellency the Governor of Massachusetts, on the 9th 
instant, was proper; and that, as one unopposed encroachment always paves the way for another, the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts be advised by Congress to proceed, without noise or delay, to garrison such places in their actual 
possession as may be most exposed. ; 

~ Your Secretary proposes by these garrisons to support -the inhabitants in their allegiance, and to overawe New 
Brunswick peace oificers, whom impunity might tempt to be insolent and troublesome. He thinks these isons 
should not be so large as to give alarm; that they should be under select and discreet officers; that they should be 
formed by immediate detachments from the militia of some of the other counties; be at continental charge, and be, 
as soon as may be, relieved by detachments from the continental troops raised or to be raised for the frontiers; that 
they should be ordered never to pass our limits, and to act only on the defensive, or when called upon to support the 
civil authority. However delicate this measure may appear, it may, in the opinion of your Secretary. be safely con- 
fided to the prudence of the Governor and Council of Massachusetts. 

Nothing should be done to provoke hostilities on the one hand, and, on the other, it must be remembered, that 
too t and manifest reluctance to assert our rights by arms, usually invites insult and offence. 

Four Secretary is very apprehensive that, to permit these disputes to remain unsettled, will be to risk mutual 
acts of violence, which may embroil the two nations in a war. He therefore takes the liberty of calling the attention 
of Congress to a report he had the honor of making to Congress on this subject the 21st of April last. 

' Your Secretary thinks that no nation can, consistent with the experience of all ages, expect to enjoy peace and 
security any longer than they may continue prepared for war; and he cannot forbear expressing his fears that the 
United States are not at present in that desirable situation. 

As the 11th article of thetreaty of alliance between his Most Christian Majesty and the United States contains an 
explicit and perpetual guaranty of all the possessions of the latter, your Secretary thinks it would be advisable to ap- 
prize the court of France of the disputes in question, that his Majesty may co-operate with the United States in mea- 
sures proper to bring about a settlement of them. In his opinion, these measures should be formed and pursued in 
concert with France, and in such a manner as that she may have-no just cause to be dissatisfied, or to say, that, as 
we acted without her concurrence, we alone are to be responsible for the consequences. All which is su mitted to 
the. wisdom of Congress. 

JOHN JAY. 


Unsrrep Srates ry ConGRess ASSEMBLED, October 18, 1785. 


Resolved, That copies of the papers and documents received from the Governor of the State of Massachusetts. 
reanerting the encroachment made by certain subjects of his Britannic Majesty upon the territories of that State, and 
within the boundaries of the United States, be transmitted to the minister plenipotentiary of the United States at the 
court of London, to the end that. effectual measures should be immediately taken to settle all disputes with the crown 
of Great Britain relative to that line. : 

Resolved, That the said minister plenipotentiary be, and hereby is, instructed to present a proper representation 
of this case; and if any adjustment, consistent with the true meaning of the definitive articles of peace and friendship 
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between the United States and his Britannic a cannot, by such representation, be obtained in the ordinary 

mode of negotiation; that he propose a settlement and final decision of the said dispute by commissaries mutually ap- 
inted for that purpose; for the appointment of whom, and for all purposes incident to the final determination of t 

said dispute, by commissaries conformably to the laws of nations, the said minister plenipotentiary is hereby vested 


ith ful behalf of the United States of America. 
ee cn Te CHARLES THOMSON, Secretary. 





Copy of a letier from the Hon. John Jay to the Hon. John Adams. 
New York, November 1, 1785. 


Dear Sir: I have the honor of transmitting to you, herewith enclosed, an act of Congress of the 13th ult. respecting 
British claims and encroachments on our eastern boundaries, and instructing and authorizing t bes to take proper 
measures for amicably settling the disputes thence arising. You will also find herewith enclosed the several papers 
and documents referred to in that act, and of which a list is hereto subjoined. ; 

It also appears to me expedient to send you copies of two reports which I have made to Congress respecting these 
matters, not for your direction, but that you may thereby be fully informed of my sentiments on this interesting 


ject. With great regard, I am, &c. 
er JOHN JAY. 


Hon. Jonn ADAMS. 


To the President, the Senate, and House of Representatives of the United States of America, in Congress assembled: 


The petition of James Boyd, of Boston, in the county of Suffolk, and commonwealth of Massachusetts, esquire, 
humbly showeth, That your petitioner was possessed, from the year 1767 to the beginning of our contest with Great 
Britain, of very large property in lands situated on the eastern bank of the river Schoodic <, granted him by the Bri- 
tish Government of Nova Scotia; and that, during said period, he introduced many families on the same lands, at 
his own charge, and expended much property in getting the same under considerable improvement and cultivation; 
but, feeling himself attached to the cause of America, he took such an active part in their favor that the resentment 
of the British subjects in that province compelled him to leave the country, and flee to the protection of the United 
States; and that, in consequence thereof, he has suffered poverty and distress from that day to the present time; that 
the said lands which your petitioner held are on the western side of the river St. Croix, and within the dominions of 
the United States, but unjustly now held in possession by British subjects; that the facts aforesaid and your peti- 
tioner’s situation have been particularly set forth to Congress by the legislature of this commonwealth, in a letter of 
instructions to their delegates, in the year 1786, signed and transmitted by the then Governor Bowdoin, and which 
is now on the files of Congress, accompanied with a number of letters from Governor Bowdoin, the present Governor 
Hancock, and others, upon the subject to which your excellency and honors will please to be referred; that your pe- 
titioner, by his thus quitting the British and joining the American interest, has been subjected to peculiar hardships 
and difficulties, whic , with a large family, he has with great anxiety sustained. But, confiding in the power and 
disposition of the present Congress of the United States to do him complete justice, he requests them to put him in 
possession of his lands aforesaid, now held by British subjects, though on this side the line between the two domi- 
nions, or otherwise recompense your petitioner, who has lost the whole of his property and means of procuring a 
comfortable subsistence, in consequence of his attachment as aforesaid. 

Your petitioner begs leave to add, that he is possessed of papers, and that John Mitchell, Esq. of the State of New 
Hampshire, (now an old man about 76 years of age) is also possessed of papers that may be useful in determining the 
real situation of the river St. Croix, intended by the late treaty of peace to be the dividing line between the dominions 
of the United States and Great Britain, as will appear by a plan taken in the year 1764, by the said Mitchell, and 
another taken by the surveyor general of Nova Scotia the year following, and now in the possession of your petition- 
er, who, as in duty bound, will ever pray, &c. ; 

JAMES BOYD. 


Bosron, November 27, 1789. 
True copy: Georce Taytor, jun. Chief Clerk in the Department of State. 


ComMMONWEALTH oF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Leiter of Instruction to the Delegates at Congress, ey James Boyd, io be signed and forwarded by the Go- 
vernor.— November 10, 1786. 


On the petition of James Boyd, Esq. a letter of instruction to the delegates of this commonwealth at Congress: 


It having been represented to this Court by James Boyd, Esq. now resident in Boston, that he obtained from the 
British Government, in the year 1767, a grant of fifty thousand acres of land, lying on the banks of the river Schoo- 
dick, and that the said Boyd went on, and possessed the said lands, introducing at his own charge a large number of 
families, and that he was at great expense for cattle and farming utensils of all sorts, as well as in the erecting of ne- 
cessary mills and water works; but, in the beginning of the late war between Great Britain and these States, he took 
such an active and decided part in favor of the latter, that he soon became very obnoxious to. the resentment of the 
British, and was obliged to ane all his property and possessions, and flee to the protection of the United States; 
that he has resided in Boston until the present time in hopes that his aforementioned lands would fall within the 
bounds of this State, and that he should be reinstated in them; that the whole of his lands are on the western side of 
that river, which we suppose to be the St. Croix, mentioned in the treaty, and the boundary line between Nova Sco- 
tia and these States; but that, as the British subjects are at present in the possession of those lands, the said Boyd is 
unjustly prevented from returning there to occupy and improve them: As we esteem him to have been a good friend 
to this country, and still to remain such, and one who is at present deprived of the possession of a large interest in 
consequence of his attachment to it, we instruct you to recommend him to the attention and favor of Congress, and 
to move that honorable body to afford him such relief as they may think proper. ; 

Read, and ordered, That the aforegoing letter be transmitted, and that his Excellency the Governor be requested 
to sign and transmit the same to the delegates from this commonwealth in Congress. 


Observations on the western limits of that part of Nova Scotia now called New Brunswick, §c. 


Mr. Bernard, the Governor of Massachusetts Bay, in the year 1764, caused a survey of the bay of Passama- 
quodd eo made, and proposed making grants of land as being within his government. The next year Mr. Wil- 
mot, the Governor of Nova Scotia, sent the chief land surveyor to make a survey of that bay, when, upon full 
inquiry, it was found there were three rivers called St. Croix, all emptying into that bay; that the river called by the 
Indians _Cobscook, was anciently called by the French, St. Croix; and on examining into the original grants of Nova 
Scotia, it appears, the grant made by King Charles II. to his brother the Duke of York, in 1663, (called the 
Duke of Y - territory) was bounded by the river St. Croix, to the eastward, and by the river Kennebec, to the 
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westward; and on the 12th of August, the same year, Sir William Alexander obtained a grant of Nova Scotia, bounded 
westerly as far as the river St. Croix, and to the furthermost source or spring which first comes from the west to min- 
gle its waters with those of the river St. Croix, and from thence running towards the north, &c. &c. All the islands 
in Passamaquoddy Bay are included in this grant, and have ever since been deemed to belong to Nova Scotia. 
Upon Governor Wilmot’s transmitting to Governor Bernard the plans and reports made hy the surveyor of Nova 
Scotia, in 1765, Governor Bernard the same year applied to, and obtained a grant trom, the Governor of Nova Sco- 
tia, of one hundred thousand acres, including Moose Island, for himself and associates, Thomas Pownal, John 
Mitchell, Thomas Thornton, and Richard Jackson, between Cobscook and Schoodick rivers on the western side of 
Passamaquoddy Bay; and the remainder of the principal islands in that bay were granted by the Governor of Nova 
Scotia the same year; and the whole of Passamaquoddy Bay, together with Grand Manan, and all the islands in the 
bay, have been deemed to be within the limits of Nova Scotia until the separation of New Brunswick from it. 

By the definitive treaty of peace, signed at Paris, September 3, 1783, the eastern limits or boundaries of the 
United States are thus described: 

East by a line to be drawn along the middle of the nver St. Croix, from its mouth in the bay of Fundy, to its 
source, and from its source north to the highlands, comprehending all islands within twenty leagues of any part of 
the shores of the United States, and lying between lines to be drawn due east from the points where the afore- 
said boundary between Nova Scotia on the one part, and East Florida on the other part, shall respectively touch the 
bay of Fundy, and the Atlantic ocean, excepting such islands as now are, or heretofore have been, deemed within 
the limits of Nova Scotia. 

Thus it is clearly evident, that Grand Manan, Passamaquoddy, Great Island now called Campo Bello, Deer 
Island, Moose Island, and all the islands lying within that bay, whether on the southern or northern side the line 
drawn due east from the mouth of St. Croix nver, should, as formerly, belong to Nova Scotia or New Brunswick. 

Whether Schoodick, or whether Cobscook is the river that this treaty fixes on for the boundary, I will not pre- 
sume to say; but from the manner in which these boundaries are described, I should deem that river to be the river 
St. Croix intended, whose source should be found farthest into the country westward and northward toward the 
high land mentioned in the treaty being conformable to the old grants before named; and if my conjecture is 
well founded, the St. Croix mentioned in the treaty cannot be properly ascertained, until accurate surveys are 
made, and proper commissioners appointed to determine thereupon. 

Remarks for Capt. Browell, 1789. 


Extract from the Journals of Congress, January 29, 1784. 


On the report of a committee, consiting of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Osgood, and Mr. Williamson, to whom were re- 
ferred a letter of the 25th December, 1783, from John Allen, and the papers therein enclosed: 

Resolved, That a copy of said letter be sent to the Governor of Massachusetts, with a recommendation that he 
cause inquiry to be made, whether the encroachments therein suggested, have been actually made on the territories 
of the State of Massachusetts, by the subjects of his Britannic Majesty, from the government of Nova Scotia; and if 
he shall find any: such to have been made, that he send a representation thereof to the British Governor of Nova 
Scotia, with a copy of the proclamation of the United States, of the 14th instant,* which is to be enclosed to the Go- 
vernor of Massachusetts, for that pam requesting him in a friendly manner, and as a proof of that disposition for 
peace and harmony which should subsist between neighboring States, to recall from off the said territory, the said 
subjects of his Britannic Majesty, so found to have encroached thereon; and that the Governor of Massachusetts be 
requested to inform Congress of his proceedings herein, and the result thereof. 


Extracts from Douglass’ Summary, Historical and Political, of the First Planting, Progressive Improvements, 
and Present State of the British Settlements in North America.—London, printed 1760, page 320, section 7th, 


Jirst volume. 


** As the Cape Sable and St. Jones Indians persisted in their hostilities against the subjects of Great Britain, in 
November, 1744, the government of Massachusetts Bay declares war egainst them, declaring them enemies and 
rebels; because they had joined the French enemy in blocking up Annapolis; had killed some British subjects, 
and had committed other depredations. The Passamaquoddy, Penobscot, Noridgewog, Pigwockit, and other Indians 
westward of St. Jones, are forbid to have any correspondence with those Indian rebels. For all Indians eastward of 
a line, beginning at three miles east of Passamaquoddy, and running north to St. Lawrence river, the government 
settles for a short time premiums, viz: £100 new tenor for a male of 12 AZt. and upwards scalped, and £105 new 
tenor if captivated; for women and children £50 scalps, £55 captives. Sometime afterwards it was found that 
the Penobscot and Noridgwog Indians also joined with the French.” 

Page 330, sect. 7th. * When Massachusetts Bay colony obtained a new charter, (their former charter was taken 
away at the same time with many corporation charters in England, in the end of Charles II. and beginning of the 
like or more arbitrary reign of James II.) 7th of October, 1691, Nova Scotia, at that time in possession of the French, 
was annexed (as was also Sagadahock, or Duke of York’s property) to the Massachusetts jurisdiction, to keep up 
the claim of Great Britain. Nova Scotia has since been constituted a separate government, and has continued about 
forty years, to this time, a nominal British province, without any British settlement, only an insignificant preventive, 
but precarious fort and garrison. As this country is rude, a geographical description of it cannot be expected. It 
is a large extent of territory, bounded westward by the bay of Fundy, and a line running northward from St. Jones 
river to St. Lawrence or Canada great river; northward it is bounded by the said St. Lawrence and gut of Canso, 
which divides from the island of Cape Britain; and southeasterly it is bounded by Cape Sable shore, settled at the 
treaty of Utrecht, 1713.” 

Page 332, sect. 7. ‘* Upon the opposite or westerly shore of the bay of Fundy, are the rivers Passamaquoddy and 
St. Croix, being about seventeen leagues northwest from the gut or entrance of ad basin of Annapolis. e river of 
St. Croix is the boundary between Nova Scotia and the territory of Sagadahock, or the Duke of York’s property, 
annexed to the neighboring New England province of Massachusetts Bay.” 


Extracts from a Treatise, entitled The Beginning, tog and Conclusion of the late War, printed in London 
in the year 1770. 


‘*France having by the treaty concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle, in October, 1748, obtained restitution of Cape Breton, 
her ministers soon formed and began to execute a design to divide and impair the British American empire; and to 
enable her farther to distress their trade and fishery by extending her territories from the river Canada through the 
main land to_the Atlantic ocean, westward as far as the river Kennebec, and eastward so as to include all the 
main land of Nova Scotia, leaving to the English only part of the peninsula: for the illustration whereof, with other 
matters, a map is hereto annexed. And although Nova Scotia has so often passed from nation to nation, the pre- 
tensions of France amounted to this, that Great Britain was to hold by the last cession made to her only a small 


* Proclamation ratifying treaty of peace, 1785. 
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part of the same country which had passed to France by former cessions. Having already observed that all Nova 
Scotia or Acadia, with its ancient boundaries, was ceded by the Utrecht treaty to Great Britain, let us here add, 
that, when this country was first named Nova Scotia, the following boundaries were given to it in the grant to Sir 
William Alexander, to wit: All and singular the lands of the continent, and the islands in America within Cape 
Sable, lying in forty-three degrees north latitude, or thereabouts; thence along the coast to St. Mary’s Bay, and 
thence passing northward by a er line across the gulf or bay now called Fundy, to the river St. Croix, and to 
the remotest western spring head of the same; whence, by an imaginary line conceived to run through the land 
northward to the next road of Ship’s River or Spring, discharging itself into the great river of Canada, and pro- 
ceeding thence eastward along the shores of the sea of the said river of Canada to the road, haven, or shore, com- 
monly called Gaspick, and thence southeastward [versus euronotum,] to, the islands called Baccalaos or Cape 
Breton, leaving the said islands on the right, and the gulf of the said great river of Canada, and the Jands of New- 
foundland, with the islands to those lands pertaining, on the left, and thence to the promontory of Cape Breton 
aforesaid, lying near or about the latitude of forty-five degrees, and from the said promontory of Cape Breton, 
towards the south and west, to the aforesaid Cape Sable, where the perambulation began.” 





Ist ConGREss. No. 41. 2d Session. 


EASTERN BOUNDARY. 
Message from the President of the United States, relative to the Eastern Boundary of the United States. 


Unrrep Srares, February 18, 1790. 
Gentlemen of the Senate: 


By the mail of last evening I received a letter from His Excellency John Hancock, Governor of the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, enclosing a resolve of the Senate and House of Representatives of that commonwealth, 
and sundry documents relative to the eastern boundary of the United States. 

I have directed a copy of the letter and resolve to be laid before you. The documents which accompanied them, 
being but copies of some of the papers which were delivered to you with my communication of the 9th of this 
month, I have thought it unnecessary to lay them before you at this time. They will be deposited in the office of 
the Secretary of State, together with the originals of the above mentioned letter and resolve. 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 


, Boston, February 10, 1790. 
SIR: 

At the request of the Senate and House of Representatives of this commonwealth, I have the honor to enclose 
you some papers evidential of the encroachments, made by the subjects of the King of England, upon the eastern 
frontier of this commcnwealth. ; ; 

If the papers transmitted do not give satisfactory proof upon this point, I wish that Congress would direct a 
mode in which a proper and speedy inquiry —_ be made. 

A speedy investigation of this dispute may have a tendency to prevent a disagreeable contention, which is likely 
to take place between the people on the frontiers of the two nations. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 

JOHN HANCOCK. 
Grorce WasHINGTON, : 
President of the United States. 


Li 


Unirep Srares, February 18th, 1790. 


I do hereby certify that the foregoing is a true copy of the letter from His Excellency John Hancock to the 
President of the United States. 
TOBIAS LEAR, 


Secretary to the President of the United States. 


ComMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
In Senate, February 1, 1790. 


Resolved, That His Excellency the Governor be, and he is hereby, requested to write to the President of the 
United States, in behalf of this commonwealth, informing him that the subjects of his Britannic Majesty have made, 
and still continue to make, encroachments on the eastern boundary of this commonwealth, in the opinion of the 
legislature contrary to the treaty of peace; and that His Excellency be further requested to forward such documents 
as may be necessary to substantiate the facts. 

Sent down for concurrence. 
' THOMAS DAWES, President pro tem. 

In the House of Representatives, February 1, 1790. 

Read and concurred. 
DAVID COBB, Speaker. 


A true copy. Attest, 
JOHN AVERY, Jun. Secretary. 


Unirep States, February 18, 1790. 


I do hereby ie that the Pei is a true copy of the resolve transmitted to the President of the United 
States, by His Excellen . 


cy John Hancoc 
TOBIAS LEAR, 
Secretary to the President of the United States. 
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Ist Concress.] No. 42. (2d Sessiow. 


EASTERN BOUNDARY. 
Repori of a Commiitee, communicated to the Senate March 9, 1790. 


The committee to whom the President’s Messages of the 9th and 18th of February, relating to the differences 
subsisting between Great Britain and the United States, relative to the Eastern Boundary of the said States, were 
committed, beg leave to report: ; 

‘That effectual measures should be taken, as soon as conveniently may be, to settle all disputes with the crown 
of Great Britain, relative to that line. 

That it would be proper to cause a representation of the case to be made to the court of Great Britain, and if 
the said disputes cannot be otherwise amicably adjusted, to “sap. som that commissioners be appointed to hear, and 
finally decide those disputes, in the manner pointed out in the report of the late Secretary of the United States for 
the Department of Foreign Affairs, of the 21st of April, 1785, a copy of which report accompanied the first of the 
said messages. 

And that measures should be taken to perpetuate the testimonies of John Mitchell and Nathan Jones, who were 
appointed by the late Governor Bernard, in 1764, to ascertain the river St. Croix; and of any other persons who may 
have useful information on this subject. 








Ist Concness.] No. 43. {Sd Sesstow. 


PRISONERS AT ALGIERS. 


Message from the President of the United States to Congress, communicating a report of the Secretary of State, 
in relation to American prisoners at Algiers. 


Unirep States, December 30, 1790. 


Gentlemen of the Senate and House of Representatives: 
I lay before you a report of the Secretary of State on the subject of the citizens of the United States in cap- 
tivity at Algiers, that you may provide on their behalf, what to you shall seem most expedient. 
GEO. WASHINGTON, 





The Secretary of State, having had under consideration the situation of the citizens of the United States in 
captivity at Algiers, makes the following report thereupon to the President of the United States: 

When the House of Representatives, at their late session, were pleased to refer to the Secretary of State, the 

tition of our citizens in captivity at Algiers, there still existed some expectation that certain measures, which 
lad been employed to effect their redemption, the success of which depended on their secrecy, might prove effec- 
tual. Information received during the recess of Congress has so far weakened those expectations, as to make it 
now a duty to lay before the President of the United States, a full statement of what has been attempted for the 
telief of these our suffering citizens, as well before, as since he came into office, that he may be enabled to decide 
what further is to be done. 

On the 25th of July, 1785, the schooner Maria, captain Stevens, belonging to a Mr. Foster, of Boston, was 
taken off Cape St. Vincents, by an Algerine corsair; and, five days afterwards, the ship Dauphin, captain O’Brien, 
belonging to Messieurs Irvins of Philadelphia, was taken by another Algerine, about fifty leagues westward of 
Lisbon. These vessels, with their cargoes and crews, twenty-one persons in number, were carried into Algiers. 

Congress had some time before commissioned ministers plenipotentiary for entering into treaties of amity and 
commerce with the Barbary Powers, and to send to them proper agents for preparing such treaties. An agent was 
accordingly appointed for Algiers, and his instructions prepared, when the Ministers Plenipotentiary received in- 
formation of these captures. Though the ransom of captives was not among the objects expressed in their commis- 
sions, because at their dates the case did not exist, yet they thought it their duty to undertake that ransom, fearing 
that the captives might be sold and dispersed through the interior and distant countries of Africa, if the previous 
orders of Congress should be waited for. ‘They theretore added a supplementary instruction to the agent to nego- 
tiate their ransom. But, while acting thus without authority, they thought themselves bound to offer a price so mo- 
derate as not to be disapproved. ‘They therefore restrained him to two hundred dollars a man; which was some- 
thing less than had been just before paid for about three hundred French captives, by the Mathurins, a religious 
order of France, instituted in ancient times for the redemption of Christian captives from the infidel Powers. On 
the arrival of the agent at Algiers, the Dey demanded fifty-nine thousand four hundred and ninety-six dollars for 
the twenty-one captives, and could be brought to abate but little from that demand. The agent, therefore, 
returned in 1786, without having effected either peace or ransom. 

In the beginning of the next year, 1787, the minister plenipotentiary of the United States at Paris procured an 
interview with the general of the religious order of Mathurins, before mentioned, to engage him to lend his agency, 
at the expense of the United States, for the redemption of their captive citizens. He proffered at once, all the ser- 
vices he could render, with the liberality and the zeal which distinguish his character. He observed, that he had 
agents on the spot, constantly employed in seeking out and redeeming the captives of their own country: that these 
should act for us, as for themselves; that nothing could be accepted for their agency; and that he would only expect 
that the price of redemption should be ready on our part, so as to cover the engagement into which he should enter. 
He added, that, by the time all expenses were paid, their last redemption had amounted to near two thousand five 
hundred livres a man, and that he could by no means flatter us that they could redeem our captives as cheap as 
their own. The pirates would take advantage of its being out of their ordinary line. Still he was in hopes they 
would not be much higher. 

The proposition was then submitted to Congress, that is to say, in February, 1787, and on the 19th of September, 
in the same year, their minister plenipotentiary at Paris received their orders to embrace the offers of the Mathu- 
rins. This he immediately notified to the general, observing, however, that he did not desire him to enter into any 
engagements till a sufficient sum to cover them should be actually deposited in Paris. The general wished that the 
whole might be kept rigorously secret, as, should the barbarians suspect him to be acting for the United States, they 
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would demand such sums as he could never agree to give, even with our consent, because it would injure his future 

urchases from them. He said he had information from his agent at Algiers, that our captives received so 
iberal a daily allowance as to evince that it came from a public source. He recommended that this should be dis- 
continued; engaging that he would have an allowance administered to them, much short indeed of what they had 
hitherto received, but such as was given to his own countrymen, quite sufficient for physical necessities, and more 
likely to prepare the opinion, that as they were subsisted by his charity, they were to be redeemed by it also. These 
ideas, suggested to him by the danger of raising his market, were approved by the minister plenipotentiary; be- 
cause, th.s being the first instance of a redemption by the United States, it would form a precedent, because a high 
price g ven by us might induce these pirates to abandon all other nations in pursuit of Americans; whereas, the con- 
trary would take place, could our price of redemption be fixed at the lowest point. ‘ 

To destroy, therefore, every expectation of a redemption by the United States, the bills of the Spanish consul at 
Algiers, who had made the kind advances before spoken of for the sustenance of: our captives, were not answered.’ 
On the contrary, a hint was given that these advances had better be discontinued, as it was not known that they 
would be reimbursed. It was necessary even to go further, and to suffer the captives themselves and their frien is 
to believe for a while, that no attention was paid to them, no notice taken of their letters. ‘They are still under this 
It would have been unsafe to trust them with a secret, the disclosure of which might for ever prevent 
the demands of tne captors to sums which a due regard for our seamen, still in freedom 
his was the most trying of all circumstances, and drew from them the most afflicting re- 


impression. | 
their redemption, by raisin 
would forbid us to give. 
proaches. 

It was a twelve month afterwards before the money could be deposited in Paris, and the negotiation be actually 
put into train. In the mean time the general had received iniormation from Algiers of a very considerable change 
of prices there. Within the last two or three years the Spaniards, the Neapolitans, and the Russians, had redeemed 
at exorbitant sums. Slaves were become scarce, and would hardly be sold at any price. Still he entered on the 
business with an assurance of doing the best in his ower; and he was authorized to offer as far as three thousand 
livres, or five hundred and fifiy-five dollars a man. He wrote immediately to consult a confidential agent at Mar- 
seilles, on the best mode of carrying this business into effect; from whom he received the answer No. 2, hereto 


annexed. 
Nothing further was known of his progress or prospects, when the House of Representativ 
their last session, to refer the petition of our captives at Algiers to the Secretary of State. The bat ay 
tive shows that no report could have then been made without risking the object, of which some hopes were still 
entertained. Later advices, however, from the chargé des affaires of the United States, at Paris, informs us, that 
these measures, though not yet desperate, are not to be counted on. Besides the exorbitance of price before feared 
the late transfer of the lands and revenues of the clergy in France to the public, by withdrawing the means, seems 
to have suspended the proceedings of the Mathurins in the purposes of their institution. * . 
It istime, therefore, to look about for something more promising, without relinquishing, in the mean while, the 
chance of success through them. Endeavors to collect information, which have been continued a considerable time 
as to the ransoms which would probably be demanded from us, and those actually paid by other nations, enable the 
Secretary of State to lay before the President the following short view, collected from original papers now in his pos- 


session, or from information delivered to him personally. Passing over the ransoms of the Mathurins, which are 


kept far below the common level by special circumstances: 
In 1786, the dey of Algiers demanded from our agent 59,496 dollars for 21 captives, which was 2,833 dollars a 


man. The agent flattered himself they could be ransomed for 1,200 dollars apiece. His secretary inf 
same time, that Spain had paid 1,600 dollars. F P cretary informed us, at the 


In 1787, the “pm sm opacens at ee dollars a man. 
In 1788, a well informed inhabitant of Algiers assured the minister plenipotentiary of the United States i 
: : ~ SP Stat P 
that no nation had redeemed, since the Spanish treaty, at less than from 250 to 500 pounds sterling, the makes 
which is 1,237 dollars Captain O’Brien, at the same date, thinks we must pay 1,800 dollars, and mentions a Savey 
captain, a - oo ; ee 
In 1789, Mr. Logie, the English consul at Algiers, informed a person who wished to ransom on 
; ’ j . e of o 
sailors, that he would a — ae to 500 — sterling, the mean of which is 2,137 dollars. In lias 7 
same year, captain O’Brien thinks our men will now cost 2,920 dollars each, though a Jew merchant believe: ] 
get them for emg apg fis ‘ ‘ ? t believes he-could 
In 1790, July 9th, a Mr Simpson, of Gibraltar, who, at some particular request, had taken pains to find for w 
sum our captives could be redeemed, finds that the fourteen will cost 34,792. 28 “dollars, which is 2 485 Sie 
man. At the same date, one of them, a Scotch boy, a common mariner, was actually redeemed at 8,000 ivieh, 
equal to 1,481 dollars, which is within 19 dollars of the price Simpson states for common men: and the char é des 
affaires of the United States at Paris is informed that the whole may be redeemed at that rate, adding fifty ae cent 
on the — sep age bring it to 1,571 dollars a man. . F 4 
It is found then that the prices are 1,200, 1,237, 1,481, 1,546, 1,571, 1,600, 1,800, 2,137, 2 - 
2,833, me _ dollars a man, not — that = 4,074 dollars, because it was for a captain. ~+ 
In 1786, there were 2,200 captives in Algiers, which, in 1789, had been reduced by death or rans 55 
ours six have died, and one has been ransomed by his friends. , bane te GES, OF 
From these facts and opinions, some conjecture may be formed of the terms on which the liberty of our citizens 
inay be obtained. , t 
: But should it be thought better to repress force by force, another expedient for their liberation may perhaps offer 
Captures made on the enemy may perhaps put us into possession of some of their mariners, and exchange be substi- 
tuted for ransom. It is not indeed a fixed usage with them to exchange prisoners. It is rather their custom to refuse 
it. However, such exchanges are sometimes effected, by allowing them more or less of advantage. They have 
sometimes accepted of two Moors for a Christian, at others they have refused five or six for one. Perhaps Turkish 
captives may be objects of greater partiality with them, as their government is entirely in the hands of Turks, who 
are treated in every instance as a superior order of beings. Exchange, too, will be more practicable in our case, as 
our captives have not been sold to private individuals, but are retained in the hands of the Government. . Fi 
The liberation of cur citizens has an intimate connexion with the liberation of our commerce in the Mediterra- 
nean, now under the consideration of Congress. ‘The distresses of both proceed from the same cause, and the mea- 
sures which shall be adopted for the relief of the one, may, very probably, involve the relief of the other. 
TH: JEFFERSON, Secretary of State. 


Dec. 28, 1790. 
No. 1. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr John Lamb, dated May 20, 1786. 


oe 2 ° é/'e 
I here give your excellency an account of the prices of our unfortunate people, and itis as follows, viz. 


3 Captains - -  - 6,000 dolls. each per head - - = 618 

2 Mates, ' - - - 4.000 do. - a: : - - : Mer 
2 Passengers, - - - 4,000do, - do - - - - 8,000 
14 Sailors, Se ee ee 19,600 





21 amounts to the enormous sumof = - ° . - - - 53,600 
Eleven per cent. to be added, according to custom, - . - - - 5, 896 


Is Spanish milled dollars = - . : - - mum . . - $9,496 
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So that your excellency sees how far beyond your expectation the sum amounts, which renders me incapable of act- 
ing until further orders. ‘he price the Spaniards are giving for their people is little short of what is charged us; and they 
have eleven hundred men and some upwardsin Algiers. It will cost Spain more than one millon and one half of 
dollars for their slaves only. ‘The peace of Spain, and their slaves will amount to more than three millions of 


dollars.” 


No. 2. 
Answer of the Agent of the Mathurvins to his General. 


Aix, 4ug. 19, 1789, 


My Lorn: Being at Aix for some time in order to make use of the baths, I there received the letter which you did 

me the honor to write me. I find some great difficulties in the way of executing the redemption about which you 
speak. Itdoes not appear to me possible to give such color to our proceedings with the Algerines, as to make them 
believe that the United States take no part in the negotiation, while their subjects only should be redeemed. As to 
the price of 2,500 livres per head, it will not suffice for the voracity of these covetous people, either because they have 
more need of slaves than money, since the general redemption of the French and Spanish captives, or that, having 
humilitated Spain, and fearing little from France, they have arbitrarily raised the rate of the slaves; and notwith- 
standing the tenor of the treaties with France, the office at Marseilles was, the last year, obliged to pay for one 
slave 4,000 livres. It is true that the number redeemed by France in 1785 did not amount to 100 Iouis per head, but 
the king made the agreement in his own name, and in a favorable moment he obtained a piece of politeness from the 
dey; a politeness which we cannot flatter ourselves with seeing again renewed, especially at a time when the regency 
carries its pretensions so highly against France, as to lead us to fear lest some rupture should follow, which can 
perhaps be avoided only by new sacrifices. Supposing these difficulties removed, you cannot take upon yourselves 
the saul redemption without a permission from the court, especially if you wish to appear as acting by virtue of the 
order for the redemption. I am persuaded that the ministry being first informed, will not refuse you the said 
yermission. 
It will then be necessary to have a confidential person on the spot to act secretly, so as not to irritate the French 
slaves, who might rise against the nation, and sound the intentions of the regency with respect to the price. The 
Pére Terillo governor of the hospital is a Spaniard, and unfit for this negotiation. M. Paret, the only French 
merchant and manager of the house of Messrs. Gimen, at Algiers, might execute the commission, but this house will 
always create a suspicion, that the United States are about agreeing for the redemption. 

I hardly venture to propose an idea which strikes me, but it is the best [have. Could you not send a religious 
person, not as a redemptioner, but only as chaplain of the hospital of slaves, for which he might perform the neces- 
sary functions? M. Gache appears to me the most proper and best calculated to conduct an affair, the success of 
which I so much desire, as well on account of the interest you take in it as for the satisfaction of Mr. Jefferson. | 
would not wish to put myself in the way, on account of my age, though I speak Italian and Spanish, which is used 
at Algiers, and especially in the hospital. However, if you should not find a better person, Y shall still undertake 
this voyage in order to give you some marks of my submission, and the desire which I have to concur in your zeal 
for the love of redemption and good of humanity. 

The voyage of a religious person would occasion some expense, but it cannot be considerable, because he might 
lodge in the hospital, and there would be no commission fees to pay in case of success. Not being near enough to 
confer with M. Gache, I address the present to him, that he may transmit it to you with the observations he may 


make upon it. 
PERRIN, Deputy General. 
No. 3. 


Extract from a letter of June 4, 1790, from William Short, Esq. Chargé des Affaires for the United States at the 
: Court of France, to the Secretary of State. 


** The affair of our captives, I fear will never be arranged in the present channel. Immediately on the receipt 
of your letter I wrote to the general of the Mathurins to let him know how much you had this affair at heart, and to 
beg he would inform me how it stood at present. He was gone into the country, but I suppose I shall hear from him 


in a few days.” 


Exiract of a letter from the same to the same, dated June 25, 1790. 


** Since my last I have seen the general of the Mathurins, who gives little hopes of any thing being done for cur 
captives through his channel, although he continues assurances of his zeal in case of any opportunity presentin 
itself; and I am persuaded he may be counted on as to these assurances. He had begun by transmitting a smal 
sum of money to a person of confidence at Algiers, to relieve the more pressing necessities of the captives. The 
person who was charged with this commission, found, on inquiry, that the captives received a daily allowance, which 
rendered this relief unnecessary, and therefore returned the money. He found, also, that the opinion at Algiers 
was. that the allowance of the prisoners was made by the United States; an opinion which would necessarily 
augment the difficulty of their redemption. The general added, that the critical situation in which the religious 
orders had been for some time, had rendered it impossible for him to take any step in this business; that he hoped, 
however, some arrangement would be soon made which would enable him to resume those pious occupations; and 
that he should be always ready to offer his ministry in behalf of the American captives. The supplies which they 
have received came certainly from the Spanish consul. I transmitted some time ago to Mr. Jay an account of them, 
which was sent me by one of the captives. 

**The general of the Mathurins considered those supplies too considerable, as they would necessarily excite at 
the same time the suspicions and the avarice of the Algerines. It would have the appearance of cruelty to forbid 
further supplies from any arp whatsoever, and to let the prisoners depend as it were on the charity of the Mathu- 
rins, who might be furnished with small sums from time to time for that purpose; but it is perhaps the only means 
of shortening their captivity. Whoever remains here should be authorized fully to act according to circumstances 
with resrect to the captives.” 


Extract of a letier froin the same to the same, dated July 7, 1790. 


** My last letters will have informed you of the present situation of the business, relative to the American cap- 
tives at Algiers. You will have seen that nothing has been done, or possible to be done, for their redemption; still 
[ will leave nothing untried, and will write you regularly, as you desire, respecting it. 

“ T omitted mentioning above that the number of our prisoners at Algiers is now reduced to fourteen, a Scotch 
boy, who was among them, having been redeemed by the intervention of the English consul.*’The price was somewhat 
more than seven thousand livres; but additional and unavoidable expenses raised it, on the whole, to about eight 
thousand livres. The person, of whom I spoke in the beginning of this letter, told me that he thought the remaining 
captives might be redeemed at the same _ for the common sailors, and about twelve thousand livres for each of 
the captains. He added, that the Spanish consul was at present in the greatest favor with the regency, and would be 
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roper person for being charged with such a commission. The same person told me that he had understood 
pn = of Morocco a gn his reign by showing dispositions to observe the treaties made by his 
predecessor. e thought it probable that ours would be continued. In general, however, I have understood that 


we should be obliged to renew it. ‘This is the opinion also of Mr. Carmichael.” 


No. 4. | 
Extract of a letter from Mr. John Lamb to the Honorable Thomas Jefferson, dated Algiers, March 29, 1786. 
‘+T am sure, by the best information, the sum will by no means answer our object if the amount is not greatly aug- 
mented. Itis my duty to advise to abandon the undertaking, as it will be entirely in vain to persevere. It is lost 
money, the expenses that arise on the attempt. The last amount that I can give, please to let me know. I shall wait 


at Carthagena for the same. ‘The people will cost for their redemption at least twelve hundred hard dollars per head. 
The number is twenty-one. Your excellency sees how feeble we are.” 


No. 5. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Paul Randal to the Honorable Thomas Jefferson, dated Alicant, /pril 2, 1786. 


‘* As the money is paid according to the treaty, the Dey has set the sum of 3,600 dollars on every Spanish cap- 
tain; 5,000 for each mate or pilot, and 1,200 for the private seamen and soldiers.” 


No. 6. 
Extract of a letter from Richard O’ Brien to the Honorable Thomas Jefferson, dated Algiers, June 2, 1788. 


“If any one is redeemed, it is at a very exorbitant price. A few days ago an old Savoy captain of a merchant 
vessel, was redeemed for the sum of 2,150 Algerine chequins, which is equal to £967 10s. sterling, and even with 
that price it was with much time the Dey was prevailed on to let him be redeemed; and _I think that sailors will be 
as high as £400 sterling, as they are very scarce here at present, and much wanted to do the duty for the public.” 








No. 7. 

Extract of a letter from Richard O° Brien to the Honorable Thomas Jefferson, dated Algiers, Dec. 12, 1789. 
“In December, 1789, there are in Algiers 2 masters, at the Dey’s price, - - $12,000 
2 mates, at 4,000 dollars each, - - - - - - 8,000 
11 mariners, at 1,500 dollars each, - - - - - - 16,500 
$36,500 
20 per cent. duty on slaves, - . . - - - 1,825 
Agreeable to the Dey’s price in 1786, the whole cost is - $38,325 


‘* A Mr. Joseph Cowen Bockerie, the principal Jew merchant of Algiers, assures me that he will engage. and well 
knows that he could obtain the Americans’ release from slavery on the following terms, viz: 





For 2 masters, at 2,000 sequins each, - . . . - - $8,000 
2 mates at 3,000 dollars each - - - - - - 6,000 

11 mariners, at 1,300 dollarseach,  - - - - - - 14,300 

; First cost, - - - - - $28,300 

Fees and duties to the regency, amounting to 20 percent. - : - - 1,415 





: Spanish dollars, : - - - $29,715 
** Mr. Bockerie says that, at the very furthest, he would procure us at 2,000 dollars each, which would be in all 
$0,000 dollars, or 6,750 pounds sterling; and the Dutch and Spanish consuls are of the same opinion.” 


No. 8. 
Extract of a letter from James Simpson, dated Gibraltar, August 25, 1790. 


“ Having lately been desired to inquire, by means of my correspondents at Algiers, how many Americans re- 
mained there, and the sum pee would be demanded for their ransom, I take the liberty of enclosing for your in- 
formation copy of the return made me, and to say, that, as the gentleman encharged me to make this inquiry, wrote 
in a style as it the generous and humane idea of ransom flowed from a private source, I much fear, as the sum de- 


manded is considerable, I shall not have the happiness of being encharged by them with directions for earrying it 
into execution.” 


List of American Prisoners at Algiers, July 9, 1790, with the sums demanded by the Regency for their ransom. 
Crew of the ship Dolphin, captured July 30, 1785. 


Richard O’Brien, captain—ransom demanded, - - - - - 2,000 
Andrew Montgomery, mate, - - - - - - - 1,500 
Jacob Tessanior, French passenger, - - - - - - - 2,000 
William Paterson, seaman (keeps a tavern) —- - - - - . 1,500 
Philip Sloan, - - ot “ - “ - . ‘ 725 
Peleg Lorin, - - - * ° - - - - 725 
John Robertson, - - - - - - - - - 725 


James Hall, 


725 
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Crew of the schooner Mary, taken July 25, 1785. 








Isaac Stephens, captain, - . - : ‘ ss Re : 2,000 
Alexander Forsyth, mate, - ‘ = 9 ; . 4 1,500 
James Cathcart, seaman (keeps a tavern) - - - - - . 900 
George Smith (in the king’s house) - - ; . . i 795 
John Gregory, - . ; : . ; : ; . 795 
James Hermet, — - : ; ; A é . . ; - 
Algerine zequins, - - - - 16,475 
Duty on the above sum, 10 per cent. - : - - . - 1,647; 
Sundry gratifications to officers of the Dey’s household and regency, equal to 17 1-6 zs. each person, 2403 
34.792 28-38 Mexican dollars, at 38 mozunas each, are, zequins, - - . - 18, 3625 
ist Concress. } No. 44. [8d Session. 


MEDITERRANEAN TRADE. 


Report of the Secretary of State relative to the Mediterranean Trade. Communicated to the House of Representa- 
tives, December 30, 1790, and to the Senate, January 3, 1791. 


The Secretary of State, to whom was referred by the House of Representatives so much of the speech of the 
President of the United States to both Houses of Congress, as relates to the trade of the United States in the 
Mediterranean, with instructions to report thereupon to the House, has had the same under consideration, and 
thereupon makes the following report: 

The loss of the records of the custom houses in several of the States, which took place about the commencement 
and during the course of the late war, has deprived us of official information as to the extent of our commerce and 
navigation in the Mediterranean sea. According to the best which may be obtained from other sources meritin 
respect, it may be concluded, that about one-sixth of the wheat and flour exported from the United States, an 
about one-fourth in value of their dried and pickled fish, and some rice, found their best markets in the Mediterra- 
nean ports; that these articles constituted the principal part of what we sent into that seas that, that commerce loaded 
outwards, from eighty to one hundred ships, annually, of twenty thousand tons, navigated by about twelve hundred 
seamen. It was abandoned early in the war. And after the peace which ensued, it was obvious to our merchants, 
that their adventures into that sea would be exposed to the depredations of the piratical Stetes on the coast of 
Barbary. Congress, too, was very early attentive to this danger, and by a commission of the 12th of May, 1784, 
authorized certain persons, named ministers plenipotentiary for that purpose, to conclude treaties of peace and 
amity with the Barbary Powers. And it being afterwards found more expedient that the negotiations should be 
carried on at the residences of those Powers, Congress, by a further commission, bearing date the 11th of March, 
i785, empowered the same ministers plenipotentiary to appoint agents; to refair to the said Powers at their proper 
residences, and there to negotiate such treaties. ‘The whole expenses were limited to eighty thousand dollars. 
Agents were accordingly sent to Morocco and Algiers. 

Before the appointment of the one to Morocco, it was known thata cruiser of that State had taken a vessel of the 
United States; and that the Emperor, on the friendly interposition of the court of Madrid, had liberated the crew, 
and made restitution of the vessel and cargo, as far as their condition admitted. This was a happy presage of the 
liberal treaty he afterwards concluded with our agent, still under the friendly mediation of Spain, and at an expense 
of between nine and ten thousand dollars only. On his death, which has taken place not long since, it becomes 
necessary, according to their usage, to cbtain immediately a recognition of the treaty by his successor, and conse- 
quently, to make provision for the expenses which may attend it. The amount of the former furnishes one ground 
of estimate; but the character and dispositions of the successor, which are unknown here, may influence it materially. 
The friendship of this Power is important, because our Atlantic as well as Mediterranean trade is open to his annoy- 
ance, and because we carry on a useful commerce with his nation. 

The Algerines had also taken two vessels of the United States. with twenty-one persons on board, whom they 
retained as slaves. On the arrival of the agent sent to that regency, the Dey refused utterly to treat of peace on any 
terms, and demanded 59,496 dollars for the ransom of our captives. ‘This mission therefore proved ineffectual. 

While these negotiations were on feot at Morocco and Algiers, an ambassador from ‘Trial arrived in London. 
The ministers plenipotentiary of the United States met him in person. He demanded for the peace of that State 
thirty thousand guineas; and undertook to engage that of Tunis for a like sum. ‘These demands were veyond the 
limits of Congress and of reason, and nothing was done. Nor was it of importance, as, Algiers remaining hostile, 
rt peace of Tunis and Tripoli was of no value; and when that of the former should be obtained, theirs would soon 
follow. 

Our navigation, then, into the Mediterranean, has not been resumed at all since the peace. The sole obstacle 
has been the unprovoked war of Algiers; and the sole remedy must be to bring that war to an end, or to palliate its 
effects. Its effects may, perhaps, be palliated by ensuring our ships and cargoes destined for that sea, and by forming 
a convention with the regency, for the ransom of our seamen, according to a fixed tariff. That tariff will, probably, 
be high, and the rate of ensurance so settled, in the long run, as to pay for the vessels and cargoes captured, and 
something more. What proportion will be captured, nothing but experience can determine. Our commerce differs 
from that of most of the nations with whom the predatory States are in habits of war. Theirs is spread all over the 
face of the Mediterranean, and therefore must be sought for all over its face. Ours must all enter at a strait only 
five leagues wide; so that their cruisers, taking a safe and commanding position near the strait’s mouth, may very 
effectually inspect whatever enters it. So safe a station, with a certainty of receiving for their prisoners a good and 
stated price, may tempt their cupidity to seek our vessels particularly. Nor is it certain that our seamen could be 
induced to engage in that navigation, though with the security of Algerine faith that they would be liberated on the 
payment of a fixed sum. ‘The temporary deprivation of liberty, perhaps chains, the danger of the pest, the perils 
of the engagement preceding their surrender, and possible delays of the ransom, might turn elsewhere the choice of 
men, to whom all the rest of the world is open. In every case, these would be embarrassments which would enter 
into the merchant’s estimate, and endanger his preference of foreign bottoms not exposed to them. And upon the 
whole, this expedient does not fulfil our wish of a complete re-establishment of our commerce in that sea. 

A second plan might be, to obtain peace by purchasing it. For this we have the example of rich and powerful 
nations, in this instance counting their interest more than their honor. If, conforming to their example, we deter- 
mine to purchase a peace, it is proper to inquire what that peace may cost. This being merely a matter of conjecture, 
we can only compare together such opinions as have been obtained, and from them form one for ourselves. 
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Mr. Wolf, a respectable Irishman, who had resided very long at Algiers, thought a peace might be obtained from 
that regency, and the redemption of our captives included, for sixty.or seventy thousand pounds sterling. His 
character and opinion both, merited respect. Yet his estimate being the lowest of all who have hazarded an opinion 
on this subject, one is apt to fear his judgment might have been biassed by the hope he entertained that the United 
States would charge him with this negotiation. ; ' 

Captain O’Brien, one of our captives, who had been in Algiers four years and a half at the date of his last letter, a 
very sensible man, and to whom we are indebted for very minute information, <speee that peace alone might be 
bought for that sum, that is to say, for three hundred and twenty-two thousand dollars. 

e Tripoline ambassador, before mentioned, thought that —_— could be made with the three smaller Powers 
for ninety thousand pounds sterling, to which were to be added the expenses of the mission and other incidental 
expenses. But he could not answer for ee pee they would demand more. ‘The ministers ee who 
conferred with him, had judged that as much must be paid to Algiers as to the other three Powers togethers and 
consequently, that, according to this measure, the peace of Algiers would cost from an hundred to an hundred and 
twenty-five thousand pounds sterling; or from four hundred and sixty to five hundred and seventy-five thousand 
dollars. 

The latter sum seemed to meet the ideas of the Count de Vergennes, who, from a very long residence at Constan- 
tinople, was a good judge of whatever related to the Porte, or its dependencies. 

A person whose name is not free to be mentioned here, a native of the continent of Europe, who had long lived, 
and still lives at Algiers, with whom the minister plenipotentiary of the United States at Paris had many and long 
conversations, and found his information full, clear, and consistent, was of opinion the peace of Algiers could not 
be bought by the United States for less than a million of dollars. And when that is paid, all is not done. On 
the death of a Dey (and the present one is between seventy and eighty years of age) respectable presents must be 
made to the successor, that he may recognise the treaty; and very often he takes the liberty of altering it. Whena 
consul is sent or changed, new presents must be made. If these events leave a considerable interval, occasion must 
be made of renewing presents. And with all this they must see that we are in condition to chastise an infraction of 
the treaty; consequently, some marine force must be exhibited in their harbor from time to time. 

The late eace of Spain with Algiers is said to have cost from three to five millions of dollars. Having received 
the money, A som take the vessels of that nation on the most groundless pretexts; counting, that the same force, which 
bowed Spain to so harda treaty, may break it with impunity. 

* Their treaty with France, which had expired, was about two years ago renewed for fifty years. ‘The sum given 
at the time of renewal is not known. But presents are to be repeated every ten years, and a tribute of one hundred 
thousand dollars to be annually paid. Yet gpemgans. that France, embarrassed at home with her domestic affairs, 
was less capable of acting abroad, they took six vessels of that nation in the course of the last year, and retain the 
captives, forty-four in number, in slavery. 

It is the opinion of Captain O’Brien, that those nations are best treated who pay a smaller sum in the beginning, 
and an annual tribute afterwards. In this way he informs us that the Dutch, Hanes, Swedes, and Venetians pay 
to Algiers from twenty-four to thirty thousand dollars a year, each; the two first-in naval stores, the two last 
chiefly in money. It is om p09 that the peace of the Barbary States costs Great Britain about sixty thousand 
guineas, or two hundred and eighty thousand dollarsa year. But it must be noted that these facts cannot be authen- 
tically ae 3 as, from a principle of self condemnation, the governments keep them from the public eye as much 
as possible. : 

Nor must we omit finally to recollect, that the Algerines, attentive to reserve always a sufficient aliment for 
their piracies, will never extend their peace beyond certain limits, and consequently that we may find ourselves in 
the case of those nations to whom they refuse peace at any price. 

The third expedient is to repel force by force. Several statements are hereto annexed of the naval force of Al- 
viers, taken in 1785, 1786, 1787, 1788, and 1789, differing in small degrees, but concurring in the main. From 
these it results, that they have usually had about nine chebecks of from ten to thirty-six guns, and four galleys, 
which have been reduced by losses to six chebecks and four galleys. ‘They have a forty gun frigate on the stocks 
and expect two cruisers from the Grand Seignior. The character of their vessels is, that they are sharp built and 
swift, but so light as not to stand the broadside of a good frigate. ‘Their guns are of different calibres, unskilfully 

ointed and worked. ‘The vessels illy manceuvred, but crowded with men—one third Turks, the rest Moors, of 
aetenaiiell bravery, and resting their sole hopes on boarding. But two of these vessels belong to the government, 
the rest being private property. If they come out of harbor together, they separate immediately in quest of prey; 
and it is said they were never known to act together in any instance. Nor do they come out at all, when they know 
there are vessels cruising for them. ‘hey perform three cruises a year, between the middle of April and Novem- 
ber, when they unrig and lay up for the winter. When not confined within the straits, they rove northwardly to 
the channel, and westwardly to the Western Islands. 

They are in peace at present with France, Spain, England, Venice, the United Netherlands, Sweden, and Den- 
mark; and at war with Russia, Austria, Portugal, Naples, Sardinia, Genoa, and Malta. 

Should the United States propose to vindicate their commerce by arms, they would, perhaps, think it prudent to 

ossess a force equal to the whole of that which may be opposed to them. What that equal force would be, will 
Belong to another department to say. 

At the same time it might never be necessary to draw out the whole at once, nor perhaps any proportion of it, but 
for a small part of the year; as it is reasonable to presume that a_ concert of operation might be arranged among the 
powers at war with the Barbary States, so as that, each performing a tour of a given duration, and in given order, a 
constant cruise during the eight temperate months of every year, may be kept up before the harbor of Algiers, till 
the object of such operations be completely obtained. Portugal has singly, for several years past, kept up such a 
cruise before the straits of Gibraltar, and by that means has confined the Algerines closely within. But two of 
their vessels have been out of the straits in the last five years. Should Portugal effect a peace with them, as has 
been apprehended for some time, the Atlantic will immediately become the principal scene of their piracies; their 
peace with Spain having reduced the profits of their Mediterranean cruises below the expenses of equipment. 

Upon the whole, it rests with Congress to decide between war, tribute, and ransom, as the means of re-esta- 
blishing our Mediterranean commerce. If war, they will consider how far our own resources shall be called forth, 
and how far they will enable the Executive to engage, in the forms of the constitution, the co-operation of other 
Powers. If tribute or ransom, it will rest with them to limit and provide the amount; and with the Executive, 
observing the same constitutional forms, to make arrangements for employing it to the best advantage. 

TH: JEFFERSON, 
December 28, 1790. Secretary of State. 


\ No. 1. 


Extract of a letter from Richard O’ Brien, one a cna man Bere captives at Algiers, to Congress, dated Algiers, 
ecember 26, 1789. 


** It was the opinion of Mr. John Wolf, who resided many years in this city, that the United States of America 
may obtain a peace for one hundred years with this regency, for the sum of sixty or seventy thousand pounds ster- 
ling, and the redemption of fifteen Americans included. Mr. Wolf was the British chargé des affaires in Algiers, 
and was much the friend of America, but he is no more. 
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“| have now been four years and a half in captivity, and I have much reason to think that America may obtain a 
ace with Algiers for the sum of sixty-five or seventy thousand pounds, considering the present state of Algiers. 
That this regency would find it their interest to take two or three American cruisers in part Fos Sere for making a 
peace; and also would take masts, yards, plank, scantling, tar, pitch, and turpentine, and Philadelphia iron, as a 
part payment; all to be regulated at a certain fixed price by treaty.” 


No. 2. 


Extract of a letter from the Honorable John Adams, Minister Plenipotentiary for the United States at London, to 
the Honorable John Jay, Secretary for Foreign Affairs, dated London, February 22, 1786. 


“ On Monday evening another conference was held with the Tripolitan ambassador. | When he began to explain 
himself concerning his demands, he said they would be different, according to the duration of the treaty. If that 
were perpetual, they would be greater; if for a term of years, less; his advice was, that it should be perpetual. 
Once signed by the Bashaw, Dey, and other officers, it would be indissoluble and binding for ever upon all their 
successors. But if a temporary treaty were made, it might be difficult and expensive to revive it. For a perpetual 
treaty, such as they had now with Spain, a sum of thirty thousand guineas must be paid upon the delivery of the 
articles signed by the Dey and other officers. If it were agreed to, he would send his ent by land to Mar- 
seilles, and from thence by water to Tripoli, who should bring it back by the same route, signed by the Dey, &c. 
He had proposed so small a sum in consideration of the circumstances, but declared it was not half of what had 
been lately paid them by Spain. If we chose to treat upon a different plan, he would make a treaty perpetual, upon 
the payment of twelve thousand five hundred guineas for the first year, and three thousand guineas annually, until 
the thirty thousand guineas were paid. It was observed that these were large sums, and vastly beyond expectation; 
but his excellency answered, that they never made a treaty for less. Upon the arrival of a prize, the Dey and the 
other officers are entitled, by their laws, to large shares, by which they might make greater profits than these sums 
amounted to, and they never would give up this advantage for less. . an ~ 

** He was told, that although there was a full power to treat, the American ministers were limited to a much smal- 
ler sum; so that it would be impossible to do any thing, until we could write to Congress and know their pleasure. 
Colonel Smith was present at this, as he had been at the last conference, and agreed to go to Paris to communicate 
all ‘od Mr. Jefferson, and son og Boa to come here, that we may join in further conferences, and transmit the result 
to Congress. 

- The ambassador believed that Tunis and Morocco would treat upon the same terms, but could not answer for 
Algiers. ‘They would demand more. When Mr. Jefferson arrives we shall insist upon knowing the ultimatum, 
and transmit it to Congress. ; ’ ape 

“ Congress will perceive that one hundred and twenty thousand guineas will be ra poemane to conclude with 
the four Powers at this rate, besides a present to the ambassadors, and their incidental charges. Besides this, a 
present of five hundred guineas is made, upon the arrival of a consul in each State. No man wishes more fervently 
that the expense could be less, but the fact cannot be altered, and the truth ought not to be concealed. 

** Tt may be reasonably concluded that this great affair cannot be finished for much less than two hundred thou- 


sand pounds sterling.” 


No. 3. 


Extract of a letter from the Honorable Thomas Jefferson, Minister Plenipotentiary for the United States at Paris, 
to the Honorable John Jay, Secretary for Foreign Affairs, dated Paris, May 23, 1786. 


** Letters received both from Madrid and Algiers, while I was in London, having suggested that treaties with the 
States of Barbary would be much facilitated by a previous one with the Ottoman Porte, it was agreed between Mr. 
Adams and myself, that, on my return I should consult, on this subject, the Count De Vergennes, whose long resi- 
dence at Constantinople rendered him the best judge of its ——- Various circumstances have put it out of my 

wer to consult him till to-day. I stated to him the difficulties we were likely to meet with at Algiers, and asked 

is opinion, what would be the probable expense of a diplomatic mission to Constantinople, and what its effects at 
Algiers. He said that the expense would be very great: for that presents must be made at that court, and every one 
would be gaping after them; and that it would not procure us a peace at Algiers one penny the cheaper. He ob- 
served that the Barbary States acknowledge a sort of vassalage to the Porte, and availed themselves of that relation 
when any thing was to be gained by it; but that, whenever it subjected them to a demand from the Porte, they totally 
disregarded it: that money was the sole agent at Algiers, except so far as fear could be induced also. He cited the 
present example of Spain, which, though having a treaty with the Porte, would probably be obliged to buy a peace at 
Algiers, at the expense of upwards of six millions of livres. I told him we had calculated, from the demands and 
information of the Tripoline ambassador at London, that to make peace with the four Barbary States would cost 
us between two and three hundred thousand guineas, if bought with money. 

‘* The sum did not seem to exceed his expectations. 1 mentioned to him, that, considering the uncertainty of a 
peace, when bought, perhaps Congress might think it more eligible to establish a cruise of — in the Mediterra- 
nean, and even to blockade Algiers. He eo it would require ten vessels, great and small. I observed to him 
that M. De Massiac had formerly done it with five: he said it was true, but that vessels of relief would be necessary. 
i hinted to him that I thought the English capable of cy agg, ee to the Algerines. He seemed to think it im- 

ossible, on account of the scandal it would bring on them. I asked him what had occasioned the blockade by 
Mr . De Massiac; he said an infraction of their treaty by the Algerines.”’ 


No. 4. 
Extract of a letter from Richard O’ Brien to the Hon. Thomas Jefferson, dated Algiers, April 28, 1787. 


** Tt seems the Neapolitan ambassador had obtained a truce with this regency for three months, and the ambassa- 
dor wrote his Court of his success; but about the Ist of April, when the cruisers were fitting out, the ambassador went 
to the Dey, and hoped the Dey would give the necessary orders to the captains of his cruisers not to take the Neapo- 
litan vessels. The Dey said the meaning of the truce was not to take the Neapolitan cruisers, but if his chebecks 
should meet the Neapolitan merchantmen, to take them and send them for Algiers. The ambassador said, the Neapo - 
litan cruisers would not want a pass on those terms. The Dey said, if his chebecks should meet either men of war 
or merchant vessels, to take them; so gave orders raeg ps The Algerines sailed the 9th instant, and are gone, 
I believe, off the coast of Italy. This shows there is very little confidence to be put in the royal word. No prin- 
ciple of national honor will bind those people; and I believe not much confidence to be put in them in treaties. The 
: Igerines are not inclinable to a peace with the Neapolitans. I hear of no negotiation. When the two frigates 


arrive with the money for the ransom of the slaves, I believe they are done with the Neapolitans.” 
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Extract of a letter from Richard O’ Brien to the Hon. Thomas Jefferson, dated Algiers, June 13, 1789. 


‘¢ The cruisers had orders to take the Danes; but I believe Denmark, es ee that, on account of their alliance 
with Russia, the Grand Seignior would order the regency of Algiers to make war against the Danes; accordingly 
the Danes have evacuated the Mediterranean seas, until the affairs of Europe are more settled. The Danish ship 
with the tribute is shortly expected. She is worth fifty thousand dollars; so that the Algerines will not make known 
ublicly their intention of breaking with Denmark, until this ship arrives with the tribute. I am very sure that Mr. 
Siler is very sensible of the intention of those sea-robbers, the terror and scourge of the Christians. The reason 
the Algerines have not committed any depredations on the English, is, that the cruisers have not met with any of 
them richly loaded: for if they had met with a rich ship from London for Livorna, they would certainly have brought 
her into port, and would have said 'g _ ship was loaded for the enemy of Algiers at Livorna; but if that was 
not a sufficient excuse, hove overboard or clipt the pass. ; 1 
* Consul Logie has been treated with much contempt by the Algerine ministry; and you may depend, that when 
the Dey goes to his long home, that his successor will not renew the peace with Great Britain, without a large sum of 
money is paid, and very valuable presents. ‘This I well know; the whole ministry say, that the peace with the 
English is very old, and the English must conform to the custom of other nations, in giving the government here 
money and presents. In fact, the Algerines are trying their endeavors to find some nation to break the peace with 
them. I think, if they had treated the English in such a manner as they have the French, that the English would 


resent it.” 


Extract of a letter from Richard O’Brien to the Hon. Thomas Jefferson, dated Algiers, June 13, 1789. 


‘¢ What dependence or faith could be given toa peace with the Algerines, considering their present haughtiness, and 
with what contempt and derision do they treat all nations; so that, in my opinion, until the Algerines more strictl 
adhere to the treaties they have already made, it would be impolitic in any nation to try to make a peace here: for 
see they take more from the nations they are at peace with, than they do from those they are at declared war with. The 
Portuguese, I hope, will keep the —— inside the straits: for only consider the bad consequence of the Alge- 
rines going into the Mar Grande. Should the Portuguese make a sudden peace with this regency, the Algerines 
would immediately go out of the straits, and, of course, take many an American.” 


No. 5. 


Extract of a letter from the Honorable John Adams, Esq. Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States at the 
Court of Great Britain, to the Hon. John Jay, Secretary for Foreign Affairs, dated February 16, 1786. 


“The American commerce can be protected from these Africans only by negotiation, or by war. If presents 
should be exacted from us, as ample as those which are given by England, the expense may amount to sixty thou- 
sand pounds sterling a year—an enormous sum to be sure, but infinitely less than the expense of fighting. Two 
frigates of 30 guns each, would cost as much to fit them for the sea, besides the accumulating charges of stores, pro- 
visions, pay, and clothing. ‘The Powers of Europe generally send a squadron of men of war with their ministers, and 
offer battle at the same time that they propose treatjes and promise presents. ” 


No. 6. 
Several statements of the Marine Force of Algiers—public and private. 
1786, May 20. Mr. Lamb says it consists of 
p eg eys from 36 to 8 guns; manned, the largest with 400 men, and so in proportion. 


1786, May 27. Mr. Randall furnishes two statements, viz. 
A more general one—1 Setyeof 34 guns 


2 ditto 32 
1 ditto 26 
1 ditto 24 
1 Chebeck 20 
1 ditto 18 
1 ditto 10 
8 


4 half galleys, carrying from 120 to 130 Moors. 
3 galliots of 70, 60; and 50 Moors. 


A more particular one as follows: 
of 32 guns, viz. 2 eighteens, 24 nines, 6 fours, and 450 men. 


of 28 viz. 2 twelves, 24 nines, 2 sixes, and 400 men. 
of 24 viz. 20 fours, and 350 men. 
of 20 VIZ. 20 sixes, and 300 men. 

18 viz. 18 sixes, and 260 men. 
of 16 viz. 16 sixes, and 250 men. 


small craft. 
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55 gun-boats, carrying 1 twelve pounder each, for defence of the harbor. 


1786, June 8. A letter from the three — Captains, O’Brien, Coffin, and Stephens, states them 
as 1 of 32 


1 of 30 
3 of 24 
3 of 18 
1 of 12 
9 and 55 gun boats. 
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1787, September 25. Captain O’Brien furnishes the following statement: 
1 of 30 guns, 400 men, 106 feet length, straight keel. 
26 320 96 


1 
g 22 240 80 
1 22 240 75 
1 22 240 70 
1 18 200 70 
1 16 180 64 
1 ae 150 50 
9 

Galleys, 1 4 70 40 
z 2g 46 32 
1 2 40 32 


1788, February 5. Statement by the inhabitant of Algiers, spoken of in the report. 


9 vessels from 36 down to 20 guns. 
4 or 5 smaller. 


About this date the Algerines lost 2 or 3 vessels, stranded or taken. 


1789, December. Captain O’Brien furnishes the latest statement. 


1 ship of 24 guns, received lately from France. 
5 large cruisers. 
6 _.3 galleys and 60 gun-boats. 
In the fall of 1789, they laid the keel of a 40 gun frigate, and they expect two cruisers from the Grand Seignior. 


No. 7. 
Translation of a letter from Count D’ Estaing to the Hon. Thomas Jefferson, Esq. 


Paris, May 17, 1786. 
Sir: ; 
In giving you anaccount ofan opinion of Mr. Massiac, and which absolutely corresponds with my own, I can- 
not too much observe how great a difference may take place, in the course of forty years, between the means which he 
required and those which political circumstances, that I cannot ascertain, may exact. 

This Secretary of State, afterwards vice admiral, had the modesty, when a captain, to propose a means for the re- 
duction of Algiers, less brilliant to himself, but more sure and economical than the one government was about to 
adopt. ‘They wanted him to undertake a bombardment; he proposed a simple blockade. All the force he required 
was a single man of war, two strong frigates, and two sfoops of war. . 

Tam convinced, that, by blocking up Algiers by cross-anchoring, and witha long tow, that is to say, with several 
cables spliced to each other, and with iron chains, one might, if necessary, always remain there, and there is no bar- 
barian power thus confined, which would not soon sue for peace. 

During the war before last, the English remained, even in winter, at anchor before Morbian, on the coast of Britta- 
ny, which is a much more dangerous coast. Expeditious preparation for sailing of the vessels which form the block- 
ade, which should be of a sufficient number to prevent any thing from entering or going out, while the rest remain 
at their stations, the choice of these stations, skilful manceuvres, strict watch during the night, every precaution 
against the element which a seaman ought to be acquainted with; also against the enemy, to prevent the sudden 
attack of boats, and to repel them in case they should make an attack by prepared for the purpose, fre- 
quent refreshments for the crews, relieving the men, an unshaken constancy aud exactness in the service, are the means 
which, in my opinion, would render the event indubitable. Bombardments are but transitory. Itis, if I may so ex- 

ress myself, ike breaking glass windows with guineas. None have produced the desired effect against the barbarians. 
“ven an imperfect blockade, were one to have the patience and courage to persist therein, would occasion a perpetual 
evil; it would be insupportable in the long run. ‘To obtain the end proposed, no advantage ought to be lost. If seve- 
ral Powers would come to a good understanding, and pursue a plan formed on the principles of humanity; if they 
were not counteracted by others, it would require but a few years to compel the barbarians to cease being pirates; 
they would become merchants in spite of themselves. It is needless to observe, that the unsuccessful attempts of 
Spain, and those under which the republic of Venice, perhaps, hides other views, have increased the strength as well 
as the self-love of all the barbarians. Weare assured that the Algerines have fitted out merchantmen with heavy 
cannon. ‘This would render it neccessary to block the place with two ships, so that one of the two might remain 
moored near the bar, while the other might prepare to support such of the frigates as should give chase. But their 
chebecks, even their frigates, and all their vessels, although overcharged with men, are moreover so badly armed and 
manceuvred that assistance from without would be most to be feared. , 

Your excellency has told me the only true means of bringing to terms the only people who can take a pleasure in 
disturbing our commerce. You see, I speak as an American citizen; this title, dear to my heart, the value of which 
I fully prize, affords me the happy opportunity of offering, still more particularly, the homage, the sincere attach- 
ment, and respect, with which I have the honor to be, &c. 

ESTAING. 





1st Coneress. ] No. 45. (Sd Session. 


MEDITERRANEAN TRADE. 
Report of a Committee on the Trade of the Mediterranean, made to the Senate, January 6, 1791. 
The committee to whom was referred that part’ of the President’s speech which relates to the trade of the. 
Mediterranean, also the President’s message of the 30th December, with the papers accompanying the same, are of 


opinion that the trade of the United States to the Mediterranean, cannot be protected but by a naval force; and 
that it will be proper to resort to the same as soon as the state of the public finances will admit. 
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FRANCE. 


Message from the President of the United States, ————- a letter from the King of France, communicated 
: to the Senate. 


Unirep Srates, January 17, 1791. 
Gentlemen of the Senate: J; 
I lay before you a letter from His Most Christian Majesty, addressed to the President, and members of Con- 


gress of the United States of America. GEO. WASHINGTON. 


Trés-chers grands Amis et Alli¢s: 
Nous avons recu la lettre par la-quelle vous nous avez informés de la nouvelle marque de confiance que 


vous avez donnée au Sieur Jefferson, et qui met fin aux fonctions de la place de votre ministre plenipotentiare aupreés 
de nous. La maniére dont il s’est conduit pendant tout le tems quil a résidé & notre cour, lui a merité notre estime 
et une entiére approbation de notre part. C’est avec plaisir que nous lui rendons ce temoignage. Nous en avons un bien 
sincere & profiter de cette occasion pour vous renouveller ces assurances de l’affection et de l’amitié que nous portons 
aux Etats Unis en general et a chacun d’eux en particulier. Sur ce nous prions Dieu qu’il vous ait, trés chers grands 
amis et alliés, en sa sainte et digne garde. Fait & Paris, ce 11 Septembre, 1790. 

Votre bon ami et allié, LOUIS. 


. : b Moxtmorin. [SEAt.] 
Aux Etats Unis de l’Amerique Septentrionale. 


(TRANSLATION. ] 
Very dear great Friends and Allies: 


We have received the letter by which you inform us of the new mark of confidence that you have shown to 
Mr. Jefferson, and which puts a period to his appointment of minister plenipotentiary at our court. _ J 

The manner in which he conducted during his residence with us has merited our esteem and entire approbation, 
and it is with pleasure that we now give him this testimony of it. ; 

It is with the most sincere pleasure that we embrace this opportunity of renewing these assurances of regard and 
friendship which we feel for the United States in general, and for each of them in b pines under their influence 
we pray God that he will keep you, very dear friends and allies, under his holy and beneficent protection. 

Jone at Paris, this 11th September, 1790. 
Your good friend and ally, LOUIS. 


Monrmorin. [SEAL.] 
The United States of North America. 





ist Concress. } No. 47. [3d Sessron. 


FRANCE. 


Message from the President of the United States, relative (o the extra tonnage paid by French vessels in the ports 
of the United States, communicated to the Senate. 


Unirep Srates, January 19, 1791. 
Gentlemen of the Senate: 


I lay before you a representation of the chargé des affaires of France, made by order of his court, on the 
acts of Congress of the 20th of July, 1789 and 1790, imposing an extra tonnage on foreign vessels, not excepting 
those of that country; together with the report of the Secretary of State thereon; and I recommend the same to 
your consideration, that I may be enabled to give to it such answer as may best comport with the justice and the 


interests of the United States. 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 


The Secretary of State having received from the chargé des affaires of France a note on the tonnage payable 
by French vessels in the ports of the United States, has had the same under his consideration, and thereupon makes 
the following report to the President of the United States: 

The chargé des affaires of France, by a note of the 13th of December, represents, by order of his court, that they 
consider so much of the acts of Congress of July 20, 1789 and 1790, as imposes an extraordinary tonnage on foreign 
vessels, without excepting those of France, to be in contravention of the fifth article of the treaty of amity and com- 
merce between the two nations; that this would have authorized, on their part, a proportional modification in the 
favors granted to the American navigation, but that his sovereign had thie if more conformable to his principles 
of friendship and attachment to the United States, to order him to make representations thereon, and to ask, in 
favor of French vessels, a modification of the acts which impose an extraordinary tonnage on foreign vessels. 

The Secretary of State, in giving in this paper to the President of the United States, thinks it his duty to accom- 
_ it with the following observations: 

The third and fourth articles of the treaty of amity and commerce between France and the United States 
subject the vessels of each nation to pay, in the ports of the other, only such duties as are paid by the most favored 
nation; and give them reciprocally all the privileges and exemptions in navigation and commerce, which are given 
by either to the most favored nations. Had the contracting parties stopped here, they would have been free to 
raise or lower their tonnage as they should find it expedient, only taking care to keep the other on the footing of the 
most favored nation. The question then is, whether the fifth article cited in the note is any thing more than an 
application of the principle comprised in the third and fourth to a particular object; or aie it is an additional 
stipula‘ion of something not so comprised? 

I. That it is merely an application of a principle comprised in the preceding articles, is declared by the express 
words of the article, to wit: “ Dans l’exemption ci dessus nommément compris,” &c., “in the above exemption is 
particularly comprised the imposition of one hundred sols per ton established in France on foreign vessels.” Here, 
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then, is at once an express declaration, that the exemption from the duty of one hundred sols is comprised in the 
third and fourth articles; that is to say, it was one of the exemptions enjoyed by the most favored nations, and, as 
such, extended to us by those articles. If the exemption spoken of in this first member of the fifth article was com- 
prised in the third and fourth articles, as is expressly declared, then the reservation by France out of that exemption 
(which makes the second member of the same article) was also comprised; that is to say, if the whole was comprised, 
the part was comprised. And if this reservation of France in the second member was comprised in the third and 
fourth articles, then the counter reservation by the United States (which constitutes the third and last member of 
the same article) was also comprised; because it is but a corresponding portion of a similar whole on our part, 
which had been comprised by the same terms with theirs. ; 

In short, the whole article relates to a particular duty of one hundred sols, laid by some antecedent law of France 
on the vessels of foreign nations, relinquished as to the most favored, and consequently to us. It is not a new and 
additional stipulation, then, but a declared application of the stipulations comprised in the preceding articles to a 
particular case, by way of greater caution. 

The doctrine laid down generally in the third and fourth articles, and exemplified specially in the fifth, amounts 
to this: “‘ The vessels of the most favored nations, coming from foreign ports, are exempted from the duty of one 
hundred sols; therefore you are exempted from it by the third and fourth articles. ‘The vessels of the most favored 
nations coming coastwise pay that duty; therefore you are to pay it by the third and fourth articles. We shall not 
think it unfriendly in you to lay a like duty on coasters, because it will be no more than we have done ourselves. 
You are free, also, to lay that or any other duty on vessels coming from foreign ports, provided they apply to all 
other nations, even the most favored. We are free to do the same under the same restriction. Our exempting you 
from a duty which the most favored nations do not pay, does not exempt you from one which they do pay.” 

In this view, it is evident that the fifth article neither enlarges nor abridges the stipulations of the third and 
fourth. The effect of the treaty would have been precisely the same had it been omitted altogether; consequently, 
it may be truly said, that the reservation by the United States in this article is completely useless. And it may 
added, with equal truth, that the equivalent reservation by France is completely useless, as well as her previous 
abandonment of the same duty; oe | in short, the whole article. Each party then remains free to raise or lower its 
tonnage, provided the change operates on all nations, even the most favored. 

ithout undertaking to affirm, we may obviously conjecture, that this.article has been inserted on the part of the 
United States from an over caution to guard, “ nommément,” by name, against a particular aggrievance which they 
thought they could never be too well secured against; and that has eee, which generally happens; doubts have 
been produced by the too great number of words used to prevent doubt. ‘ . ; 

II. The court of France, however, understands this article as intended to introduce something to which the pre- 
ceding articles had not reached, and not merely as an application of them to a particular case. Their opinion seems 
to be founded on the general rule, in the construction ar instruments, to leave no words merely useless for which 
any rational meaning can be found. They say that the reservation by the United States, of a right to lay a dut 
equivalent to that of the one hundred sols reserved by France, would have been completely useless, if they were left 
free, by the preceding articles, to lay a tonnage to any extent whatever; consequently, that the reservation of a part 
proves a relinquishment of the residue. : ; nee 

If some meaning, and such a one, is to be given to the last member of the article, some meaning, and a similar 
one, must be given to the corresponding member. If the reservation by the United States, of a right to lay an equi- 
valent duty, implies a relinquishment of their right to lay any other, the reservation by France of a right to continue 
the specified duty to which it is an equivalent, must imply a relinquishment of the right, on her part, to lay or con- 
tinue any other. Equivalent reservations by both, must imply equivalent restrictions on both. The exact recipro- 
city stipulated in the preceding articles, and which pervades every part of the treaty, ensures a counter right to each 
party for every right ceded to the other. ; ; re ae 

Let it be further considered, that the duty called tonnage in the United States, is in lieu of the duties for 
anchorage, for the support of buoys, beacons, and light houses, to guide the mariner into harbor, and along the coast, 
which are provided and supported at the expense of the United States; and for fees to measurers, weighers augers, 
&c. who are paid by the United States; for which articles, among many others, (light house money excepted) duties 
are paid by us in the ports of France under their specific names. That government has hitherto thought these duties 
consistent with the treaty, and, consequently, the same duties under a general, instead of specific names with us, 
must be equally consistent with it; it is not the name, but the thing, which is essential. If we have renounced the 
right to lay any port duties, they must be understood to have equally renounced that of either laying new or conti- 
nuing the old. If we ought to refund the port duties received from their vessels, since the date of the act of Congress, 
they should refund the port duties they have received from our vessels since the date of the treaty: for nothing short 
of this is the reciprocity of the treaty. 

If this construction be adopted, then, each”party has forever renounced the right of laying any duties on the ves- 
sels of the other coming from any foreign port, or more than 100 sols on those coming coastwise, Could this relin- 
quishment be confined to the two contracting parties alone, the United States would be the gainers: for it is well 
known that a much greater* number of American than of French vessels are employed in the commerce between the 
two countries; but the exemption, once conceded by the one nation to the other, becomes immediately the property 
of all others, who are on the footing of the most favored nations. It is true that those others would be obliged to 
yield the same compensation, that is to say, to receive our vessels duty free. Whether we should gain or lose in the 
exchange of the measures with them, is not easy to say. 

Another consequence of this construction will be, that the vessels of the most favored nations, paying no duties, 
will be on a better footing than those of natives, which pay a moderate duty; consequently, either the duty on these 
also must be given up, or they will be eepeentod by foreign vessels in our own ports. : 

The resource, then, of duty on vessels for the purposes either of revenue or regulation, will be forever lost to both. 
It is hardly conceivable that either party, looking forward to all these consequences, would see their interest in them. 

III. But, if France persists in claiming this exemption, what is te be done? The claim indeed is couched in mild 
and friendly terms; but the idea leaks out, that a refusal would authorize them to modify proportionally the favors 
granted by the same article to our navigation. Perhaps they may do what we should feel much more severely: exif 
may turn their eyes to the favors granted us by their arréts of December 29, 1787, and December 7, 1788, whic 
hang on their will alone, unconnected with the treaty. Those arréts, among other advantages, admit our whale oils 
to the exclusion of that of all other foreigners. And this monopoly procures a vent for seven-twelfths of the produce 
of that fishery, which experience has taught us could find no other market. Near two-thirds of the produce of our 
cod fisheries, too, have lately found a free vent in the colonies of cts ag This indeed has been an irregularity 
growing out of the anarchy reigning in those colonies. Yet the demands of the colonists, even of the government 
party among them, (if an auxiliary disposition can be excited by some marks of friendship and distinction on our 
part) may perhaps produce a constitutional concession to them to procure their provisions at the cheapest market: 


that is to say, at ours. 


* By an official paper from the bureau of the balance of commerce of France, we find that, of the ships which entered the 
ports of France from the United States inthe year 1789, only 13, amounting to 2,105 tons, were French, and 165, making 24,175 
tons, were American. 

t Abstract of the produce of the fisheries exported from the United States, from August 20, 1789, to August 14, 1790, in 
which is omitted one quarter’s exportations from Boston, Plymouth, Dighton, Penobscot, Frenchman’s Bay, Machias, and New 


York, of which the returns are not received. : : 
Cod Fishery. Whale Fishery. - Both Fisheries. 
France and the French West Indies, : $ 586,167 ~ $ 131,906 - $718,073 
‘fhe rest of the world, - 307,097 - 101,306 - 408,408 
Whole produce, - 893,264 - 233,212 - 1,126,476 
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Considering the value of the interests we have at stake, and considering the smallness of difference between 
foreign and native tonnage, on French vessels alone, it mignt, perhaps, be thought advisable to make the sacrifice 
asked; and especially if it can be so done as to give no title to other the most favored nations to claim it. If the act 
should put French vessels on the footing of those of natives, and declare it to be in consideration of the favors grant- 
ed us by the arréts of December 29, 1787, and December 7, 1788, (and perhaps this would satisfy them) no nation 
could then demand the same favor without offering an equivalent compensation. It might strengthen, too, the tenure 
by which those arréts are held, which must be precarious so long as they are gratuitous. 

It is desirable in many instances to exchange mutual advantages by legislative acts rather than by treaty; because 
the former, though understood to be in consideration of each other, and, therefore, greatly respected, yet, when they 
become too inconvenient, can be dropped at the will of either party: whereas stipulations by treaty are forever irre- 
vocable but by joint consent, let a change of circumstances render them ever so burdensome. 

On the whole, if it be the opinion, that the first construction is to be insisted on, as ours, in opposition to the 
second, urged by the court of France, and that no relaxation is to be admitted, an answer shall Pe given to that 
court defending that construction, and explaining, in as friendly terms as possible, the difficulties opposed to the 
exemption they claim. dnl ; } : 

2. If.it be the opinion that it is advantageous for us to close with France in her interpretation of a reciprocal and 
perpetual exemption from tonnage, a repeal of so much of the tonnage law will be the answer. 

3. If it be thought better to waive rigorous and nice discussions of right, and to make the modification an act of 
friendship and of compensation for favors received, the passage of such a bill will then be the answer. 


TH: JEFFERSON. 
January 18, 1791. 


A Puitape.putir, le 13 Dec. 1790. 
MonsIEUR: 

Pendant le long sejour que vous avez fait en France, vous avez eu lieu de vous convaincre des disposi- 
tions favorables de sa Majesté pour rendre permanens les liens qui unissent les deux Nations, et pour donner de la 
stabilité aux traités d’alliance et de commerce, qui forment la base de cette union. Ces traités ont été si bien main- 
tenus par le Congrés formé sous l’ancienne confederation, qu’il a cru devoir interposer son autorité toutes les fois 
que des loix faites = des etats individuels — en enfreindre les uP eee ter et. particuliérement lorsqu’ en 
1785, les etats du New-Hampshire, et du Massachusetts, avoient imposé des droits de tonnage extraordinaires sur 
les batimens etrangers sans en exempter ceux de la nation Frangoise. Les reflexions, que j’ai l’honneur de vous 
adresser dans la notte cijointe étant fondées sur les mémes principes, j’ose croire qu’elles meriteront de la part du 
gouvernement des Etats Unis |’attention la plus serieuse. 

Je suis avec respect, Monsieur, 
Votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur. 
L. G. OTTO. 
Mons. JEFFERSON, 
Secretaire d’Etat, et des Affaires Etrangeres. 


(TRANSLATION. ] 
L. G. Otto to the Secretary of State. 


: Puitapecpuia, December 13, 1790. 
SIR: ° 
During the long stay you made in France, you had opportunities of being satisfied of the favorable dispositions 
of his Majesty to render permanent the ties that united the two nations, and to give stability to the treaties of alliance 
and of commerce, which form the basis of this union. These treaties were so well maintained by the Congress formed 
under the ancient confederation, that they thought it their duty to interpose their authority whenever any laws made 
by individual States appeared to infringe their stipulations, and particularly in 1785, when the States of New Hamp- 
shire and of Massachusetts had imposed an extraordinary tonnage on foreign vessels, without exempting those of 
the French nation. The reflections that I have the honor to address to you in the subjoined note, being founded on 
the same principles, I flatter myself that they will merit on the part of the Government of the United States the 
most serious attention. 
I am, with respect, &c. 
L. G. OTTO. 


NOTTE. 


Le soussigné Chargé des Affaires de France a regu l’ordre exprés de sa cour de representer aux Etats Unis, que 
V’acte passé par le Congrés, le 20° Juillet, 1789, et renouvellé le 20° Juillet de l’année courante, qui impose un droit 
de tonnage extraordinaire sur les batimens etrangers, sans en excepter les navires Frangois, est directement con- 
traire & l’esprit et au but du traité de commerce, qui lie les deux nations, et dont Sa Majesté a non seulement scru - 
puleusement observé la teneur, mais dont elle a etendu les avantages par plusieurs réglemens trés favorables au 
commerce et 4 la navigation des Etats Unis, ; : 

Par l’article 5° de ce traité les citoyens de ces Etats, sont declarés exempts du droit de tonnage imposé en France 
sur les batimens etrangers, et ils ne sont assujettis & ce droit que pour le petit cabotage; on a reservé au Congrés la 
faculté d’etablir un drott —— a ce dernier; stipulation fondée sur l’etat ot etoient les choses en Amérique lors 
de la signature du traité; il n’existoit & cette epoque aucun droit de tonnage dans les Etats Unis. 

Il est evident que c’est la non-existence de ce droit et la motif d’une parfaite reciprocité stipulée dans le pream- 
bule du traité, qui ont determiné le Roi & accorder l’exemption contenue dans l’article 5° et une preuve que le Con- 
grés n’avoit point l’intention de porter atteinte & cette reciprocité, c’est gu’il s’est borné a se reserver la faculté @eta- 
blir sur le petit cabotage un droit equivalent a celui qui se percoit en France. Cette reserve auroit été complétement 
inutile, siaux termes du traité le Congrés s’etoit cru en liberté de mettre un droit de tonnage quelconque sur les 
batimens Francois. 7 is : 

_ Le soussigné a l’honneur d’observer sa cette atteinte portée & l’article 5° du traité de commerce auroit pu auto- 
riser Sa Majesté 4 modifier proportionellement les faveurs accordées par le méme article & la navigation Améri- 
caine, mais le Roi toujours fidele & ses principes d’amitié et d’attachment pour les Etats Unis, et voulant confirmer 
de plus en plus les liaisons qui subsistent si heureusement entre la nation Frangoise et ces Etats a trouvé plus con- 
forme & ces vues d’ordonner au soussigné de faire des representations & ce sujet, et de demander en faveur des na- 
vires Francois une modification de l’acte qui impose un droit de tonnage extraordinaire sur les batimens etrangers. 
Sa Majesté ne doute pas, que les Etats Unis ne reconnoissent la justice de cette reclamation et ne soient disposés a 
remettre les choses sur le rages elles etoient lors de la signature du traité du 6° Fevr. 1778. 


A Puitapexpuir, le 138° Decembre, 1790. 
L. G. OTTO. 
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[ TRANSLATION. ] 
L. G. Otto to the Secretary of State. 


Norre.—The underwritten chargé des affaires of France has received the express order of his court to represent 
to the United States, that the act passed by Congress the 20th July, 1789, and renewed the 20th July of the present 
year, which imposes an extraordinary tonnage on foreign vessels, without excepting French vessels, is directly con- 
trary to the spirit aud to the object of the treaty of commerce which unites the two nations, and of which his Majesty 
has not only scrupulously observed the tenor, but of which he has extended: the advantages by many regulations 
ver ae Pi to the commerce and navigation of the United States. 

By the 5th article of this treaty the citizens of these States are declared exempt from the tonnage duty imposed 
in France on foreign vessels; and they are not subject to that duty but in the coasting business. Congress has re- 
served the privilege of establishing a duty equivalent to this last, a stipulation founded on the state in which matters 
were in America at the time of the signature of the treaty. There did not exist at that epoch any duty on tonnage 
in the United States. ; ' 

It is evident that it was the non-existence of this duty, and the motive of a perfect reciprocity stipulated in the 
preamble of the treaty, that had determined the King to grant the exemption contained in the article 5th; and a 
proof that Congress had no intention to contravene this reciprocity is, that if only reserves a privilege of establishing 
on the coasting business, a duty equivalent to that which is levied in France. This reservation would have been 
completely useless, if, by the Toile of the treaty, Congress thought themselves at liberty to lay any tonnage they 
should think proper, on French vessels. 

The undersigned has the honor to observe that this contravention of the 5th article of the treaty of commerce 
might have authorized his Majesty to modify proportionably the favors granted by the same article to the American 
navigation; but the King, always faithful to the principles of friendship and attachment to the United States, and 
desirous of strengthening more and more the ties which subsist so happily between the French nation and these 
States, thinks it more conformable to these views to order the undersigned to make representations on this subject, 
and to ask in favor of French vessels a modification of the act which imposes an extraordinary tonnage on foreign 
vessels, His Majesty does not doubt but that the United States will acknowledge the justice of this claim, and will 
be disposed to restore things to the footing on which they were at the signature of the treaty of the 6th February, 1778. 

L. G. OTTO. 


Puirapevpuia, December 13, 1790. 


A NewYork, /e8 Jenr. 1791. 


Monsieur: 

J’ai ’honneur de vous adresser ci-jointe une lettre du Roi au Congrés, et une autre que vous ecrit M. de Mont- 
morin. Vous y trouverez \’expression sincére des sentimens, que vous avez inspirés & notre Gouvernement et des 
regrets du ministre de ne plus etre immediatement en relation avec vous. Ces sentimens sont partagés par toutes 
les personnes qui ont eu l’avantage de vous connoitre en France. 

e suis peiné, Monsieur, d’avoir & vous annoncer en méme tems que les plaintes de nos négocians au sujet des 
droits de tonnage se multiplient, et qu’elles ont non seulement fixé l’attention du Roi, mais celle de plusieurs de- 
partmens du royaume. J’ai regu de nouveaux ordres de demander aux Etats Unis une decision a ce sujet, et de 
solliciter en faveur de négocians lézés la restitution des droits, qui ont deja été payés. Je vous prie instamment, 
Monsieur, de ne pas perdre de vue un objet qui, comme j’ai eu |’honneur de vous les dire verbalement est de la plus 
grande importance pour cimenter les liaisons futures de commerce entre les deux nations. 
~ En examinant < particuliérement cette question, vous trouverez peut etre que les motifs de convenance sont 
aussi puissans que ceux de justice pour engager les Etats Unis & donner 4 Sa Majesté la satisfaction qu’elle demande. 
[| entre dans les ports de France au moins deux fois plus de batimens Américains qu’il ne vient de batimens Fran- 

ois dans les ports Americains. L’exemption du droit de tonnage est donc_evidemment moins avantageuse pour les 
Srenceis que pour le navigateurs des Etats Unis. Quoiqu’il en soit, je puis vous assurer, Monsieur, que les delais 
dune decision a cet egard ne pourront que multiplier les difficultés en augmentant les justes plaintes des négocians 
Francois. Je vous prie en consequence de me mettre en etat de donner & ma cour une reponse satisfaisante avant 
l’expedition du paquebot qui partira vers la fin de ce mois. 
J’ai ’honneur d’etre, avec un respectueux attachement, Monsieur, 
Votre trés humble et trés obeissant serviteur, 


L. G. OTTO. 
Son Exce. M. Jerrerson, Secretaire d’ Etat. 


(TRANSLATION. ] 


L. G. Otto to the Secretary of State. 


New York, January 8, 1791. 
Sir: 
I have the honor herewith to send you a letter from the King to Congress, and one which M. de Montmorin 
has written to yourself. You will find therein the sincere sentiments with which you have inspired our Government, 
and the regret of the minister in not having a more near relation of correspondence with you. In these, every 
person who has had the advantage of knowing you in France participates. 

At the same time it gives me pain, sir, to be obliged to announce to you, that the ccmplaints of our merchants on 
the subject of the tonnage duty increase, and that they have excited not only the attention of the King, but that of 
several departments of the kingdom. I have seaead new orders to request of the United States a decision on this 
matter, and to solicit, in favor of the aggrieved merchants, the restitution of the duties which have already been paid. 
I earnestly beg of you, sir, not to lose sight of an object which, as I have already had the honor to tell you verbally, 
is of the greatest importance for cementing the future commercial connexions between the two nations. 

In more particularly examining this question, you will, perhaps, find that motives of convenience are as power- 
ful as those of justice, to engage the United States to give to his Majesty the satisfaction which he requires. At least 
twice as many American vessels enter the ports of France, as do those of France the ports of America. The exemp- 
tion of the tonnage duty then is evidently less advantageous for the French, than for the navigators of the United 
States. Be this as it may, I can assure you, sir, that the delay of a decision in this respect, by augmenting the just 
complaints of the French merchants, will only augment the difficulties. I, therefore, beg of you to enable me, be- 
fore the sailing of the packet, which will take place towards the last of this month, to give to my court a satisfactory 


answer. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
L. G. OTTO. 


His Excellency Mr. Jerrerson, Secretury of State. 
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Arrét du Conseil D’ Etat du Roi, pour Pencouragement 
du commerce de France avec les Etats-Unis de ? Amé- 
rique. Du 29 Decembre 1787. 


EXTRAIT DES REGISTRES DU CONSEIL D’ETAT. 


Le Roi voulant encourager le commerce de ses sujets 
avec les Etats-Unis de |l’Amérique, et faciliter entre 
tes deux nations des relations réciproquement utiles: oui 
le rapport du sieur Lambert, Conseiller d’Etat, et or- 
dinaire au Conseil Royal des Finances et du Commerce, 
Contréleur Général des Finances, sa Majesté étant en 
son Conseil, a ordonné et ordonne ce qui suit: 


ArTICcLE Premier. Les huiles de baleine, et le sper- 
maceti qui proviendront de la péche des citoyens et ha- 
bitans des Etats-Unis de l’Amérique, et seront apportés 
en France directement sur vaisseaux Francois ou sur 
vaisseaux des Etats-Unis, continueront 4 n’éetre soumis 

u’A un droit de sept livres dix sous par barrique du poids 

e cing cens vingt livres, et les fanons de baleine ne le 
seront qu’ un droit de six livres treize sous quatre de- 
niers par quintal, avec les dix sous pour livre en sus de 
Yun et autre droit, lesquels dix sous pour livre cesse- 
ront au dernier Décembre mil sept cent quatre-vingt-dix; 
se réservant, sa Majesté, d’accorder de plus grandes fa- 
veurs aux produits de la péche de la baleine exercée par 
les pécheurs des Etats-Unis de l’Amérique, qui seront 
apportés en France par vaisseaux Frangois ou des Etats- 

nis, dans le cas ot ag les renseignemens que sa 
Majesté fait recueillir, elle le jugeroit convenable aux 
interéts des deux nations. 


Art. II. Les autres huiles de poisson, et les pois- 
sons secs ou salés provenant de meme de la péche des 
citoyens et habitans des Etats-Unis, et apportés de méme 
directement en France par leurs vaisseaux on par vais- 
seaux Frangois, ne payeront autres ni plus forts droits 
que ceux auxquels sont ou seront soumis, dans le méme 
os les huiles et poissons de la méme espéce, provenant 
de la péche des Villes Anséatiques ou des autres nations 
les plus favorisées. 


Art. III. La fabrication des chandelles ou bougies 
de spermaceti on blanc de baleine, sera permise en France 
comme celle des autres chandelles et bougies. 


Arr. IV. Les grains, fromens, seigle, rix, pois, 
feves, lentilles, graines, les farines, les arbres et arbus- 
tes, les potasses, connues sous le nom de potash et pearl- 
ash, les peaux et poils de castor, les cuirs en poil, les 
fourrures et pelleteries, et les bois de construction appor- 
tés des Etats-Unis directement en France sur vaisseaux 
Francois ou des Etats-Unis, ne seront soumis qu’a un 
droit d’un Huitiéme pour cent de la valeur. 


Arr. V. Tout navire qui ayant été construit dans les 
Etats-Unis, sera ensuite vendu en France, ou acheté par 
des Frangois, sera exempt de tous droits, 4 la charge de 
justifier que ledit navire a été construit dans les Etats- 

nis. 


Arr. VI. Les thérébentines, brais et goudrons, pro- 
venant des Etats-Unis de l’Amérique, apportés directe- 
ment en France par vaisseaux Francois ou des Etats- 
Unis, ne payeront qu’un droit de deux et demi pour cent 
de la valeur, et seront les droits mentionnés, tant au pré- 
sent article qu’en l’article [V, exempts de toute addition 
de sous pour livre. 


Arr. VII. La sortie des armes de toute espéce et de 
la poudre & tirer pour les Etats-Unis de l’ Amérique, sera 
toujours permise sur vaisseaux Francois ou des Etats- 
Unis, en payant, & l’égard des armes, un droit d’un hu- 
itiéme pour cent de la valeur, et la poudre, en ce cas, 
— exempte de tous droits, en prenant un acquit & cau- 

on. 


Art. VIII. Les papiers de toute espéce, méme ceux 
destinés pour teinture et dominoterie, les cartons et les 
livres, seront exempts de tous droits 4 leur embarque- 
ment pour les Etats-Unis, sur vaisseaux Francois ou des 
Etats-Unis, et jouiront, en ce cas, de la restitution des 
droits de fabrication sur les papiers et cartons. 


Arr. IX. Les droits d’Amirauté sur les vaisseaux 
des Etats-Unis, entrant ou sortant des ports de France, 
ne pourront étre percgus que conformément a l’édit du 
mois de juin dernier, pour les cas qui y sont portés, et 
aux a du 10 Janvier 1770, pour les objets 
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Ain Act of the King’s Council of State, for the encou- 
ragement of the commerce of France with the United 
States of America. December 29, 1787. 


EXTRACT FROM THE RECORDS OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 


_ The King, desirous of encouraging the commerce of 
his subjects with the United States of America, and of 
facilitating between the two nations connections recipro- 
cally useful: he 3 heard the report of the sieur Lam- 
bert, Councillor of State and of the Royal Council of 
Finance and Commerce, Comptroller General of Finance, 
his Majesty being in his Council, has ordained, and does 
ordain, as follows: 


ArticLe First. Whale oils and W pot wees. the 
produce of the fisheries of the citizens and inhabitants of 
the United States of America, which shall be brought 
into France directly in French vessels, or in those of the 
United States, shall continue to be subjected to a duty 
only of seven livres ten sols the barrel of five hundred 
and twenty pounds weight, and whale fins shall be sub- 
ject to a duty of only six livres thirteen sols four deniers 
the quintal, with the ten sols per livre on each of the said 
duties; which ten sols per livre shall cease on the last 
day of December one thousand seven hundred and nine- 
ty; his Majesty reserving to himself to grant further fa- 
vors to the produce of the whale fisheries carried on b 
the fishermen of the United States of America, whic 
shall be brought into France in French vessels, or in 
those of the United States, if, on the information which 
his Majesty shall cause to be taken thereon, he shall 
judge it expedient for the interest of the two nations. 


Art. II. The other fish oils and dry or salted fish, 
the produce in like manner of the fisheries of the citizens 
and inhabitants of the United States, and brought also 
directly into France, in their, or in French vessels, shall 
not pay any other nor greater duties than those to which 
the oils and fish of the same kind, the produce of the fish- 
eries of the Hanseatic towns, or of other the most favor- 
ed nations, are or shall be subject in the same ease. 


Art. III. The manufacture of candles and tapers of 
spermaceti shall be permitted in France, as that of other 
candles and tapers. 


Art. IV. Corn, wheat, rye, rice, peas, beans, lentils, 
flax seed and other seeds, flour, trees and shrubs, pot- 
ash and pearlash, skins and fur of beaver, raw hides, 
fursand peltry, and timber, brought from the United States 
directly into France, in French vessels, or in those of the 
United States, shall not be subject but to a duty of one 
eighth per cent. on their value. 


Art. V. Vessels built in the United States and sold 
in France, or purchased by Frenchmen, shall be ex- 
empt from all duties, on proof that they were built in the 
United States. 


Art. VI. Turpentine, tar, and pitch, the produce 
of the United States of America, and brought directly 
into France.in French vessels, or in those of the United 
States, shall pay only a duty of two and a half per cent. 
on their value, and as well the duties mentioned in this 
as in the fourth article, shall be exempt from all addition 
of sous per livre. 


Art. VII. The exportation of arms of all sorts, and 
of gun powder, for the United States of America, shall be 
always permitted in French vessels or in those of the 
United States, paying for the arms a duty of one eighth 
per cent. on their value: and gun powder in that case 
rear be exempt from all duty on giving a cautionary 

nd. 


Arr. VIII. Papers of all sorts, even paper hangings 
and colored papers, pasteboard, and books, shall be ex- 
empt from all ¢ uties on their embarkation for the United 
States of America, in French vessels, or in those of the 
United States, and shall be entitled, in that case, to a 
= of the fabrication duties on paper and paste- 


Arr. IX. The Admiralty duties on the vessels of 
the United States entering into, or going out of, the ports 
of France, I not be levied but conformably with the 
edict of the month of June last, in the cases therein pro- 
vided for, and with the letters patent of the te th of Jan- 
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auxquels il n’auroit pas été pourvu par ledit édit; se ré- 
servant au surplus Sa Majesté, de faire connoitre ses in- 
tentions sur la maniére dont les dits droits seront percus, 
soit & raison du tonnage des vaisseaux ou autrement; 
comme aussi de simplifier lesdits droits d’Amirauté, et 
de les régler autant qu’il sera possible sur le principe de 
la réciprocité, aussitét que les travaux ordonnés par sa 
Majesté, aux termes de l’article XXVI dudit édit du 
mois de juin dernier, seront achevés. 


Art. X.° L’entrepét de toutes les productions et 
marchandises des Etats-Unis, sera permis pour six mois 
dans tous les ports de France ouverts au commerce des 
Colonies; et ne sera ledit entrepot soumis qu’a un droit 
d’un huitiéme pour cent. 


Art. XI. Pour favoriser l’exportation des arines, 
des quincailleries, des bijouteries, des bonneteries, de 
laine et de coton, des gros lainages, des petites draperies 
et des étoffes de coton de toute espéce, et autres marchan- 
dises de fabrique Francoise, qui seront envoyées aux 
Etats-Unis ri ys ant sur vaisseaux Francois ou des 
Etats-Unis, sa Majesté se réserve d’accorder des encou- 
ragements, qui seront incessamment réglés en son Con- 
sell, seton la nature de chacune desdites marchandises. 


Arr. XII. Quant aux autres marchandises non dé- 
nommées au present arrét, apportées directement en 
France des Etats-Unis, sur leurs vaisseaux ou sur vais- 
seaux Francois, ou portees de France aux dits Etats-Unis, 
et a I’e de toutes conventions de commerce quelcon- 
ques, veut et ordonne sa Majesté, que les citoyens des 
Ktat-Unis jouissent en France des mémes droits, privi- 
léges et exemptions que les sujets de sa Majesté. sauf 
ve des dispositions portées par l’article IX ci- 
dessus. 


Art. XIII. Sa Majesté accorde aux citoyens et ha- 
bitans des Etats-Unis, tous les avantages dont jouissent 
ou pourront jouir & l’avenir les nations étrangéres les plus 
favorisées dans ses Colonies de l’Amérique, et de plus sa 
Majesté assure aux dits citoyens et habitans des Etats- 
Unis, tous les priviléges et avantages dont ses propres 
sujets de France jouissent ou pourront jouir en Asie et 
dans les Echelles qui y conduisent, pourvu toutefois que 
leurs batimens ayent été armés et expédiés dans un des 
ports des Etats-Unis. 

Mande et ordonne sa Majesté 4 Mons. le Duc de 
Penthiévre, Amiral de France, aux sieurs intendans et 
commissaires départis dans les provinces, au commis- 
saires départis pour l’observation des ordonnances dans les 
amirautés, aux officiers des amirautés, maitres des ports, 
juges des traités, et tous autres qu’il appartiendra, de 
tenir la main a l’exécution du présent reglement, lequel 
sera enregistré aux greffes des dites Amirautés, lu, publié 
et affiché par-tout ou besoin sera. 


Fait au Conseil d’Etat du Roi, sa Majesté y étant, 
tenu & Versailles le vingt-neuf Décembre mil sept cent 
quatre-vingt-sept. 


Le Cte. DE LA LUZERNE. 


uary, one thousand seven hundred and seventy, for the 
objects for which no provision shall have been made by 
the said edict, his Majesty reserving to himself moreover: 
to make known his intentions as to the manner in which 
the said duties shall be levied, whether in proportion to 
the tonnage of the vessels or otherwise, as also to simplify 
the said duties of the Admiralty, and to regulate them as 
far as shall —— on the principle of reciprocity, as 
soon as the orders shall be completed, which were given 
by his Majesty according to the twenty-sixth article of 
e said edict of the month of June last. 


Arr. X. The entrepét (or storing) of all the produc- 
tions and merchandise of the United States, halle per- 
mitted for six months, in all the ports of France open to 
the commerce of her colonies; and the said entrepét shall 
be subject only to a duty of one eighth per cent. 


Art. XI. To favor the exportation of arms, hardware, 
jewelry, bonnetery,* of wool and of cotton, coarse 
woollens, small draperies and stuffs of cotton of all sorts, 
and other merchandises of French fabric, which shall be 
sent to the United States of America, in French vessels, 
or in those of the United States, his Majesty reserves to 
himself to grant encouragements, which shall be imme- 
diately regulated in his council, according to the nature 
of each of the said merchandises. 


Arr. XII. As to other merchandises not mentioned 
in this act, brought directly into France from the United 
States, in their or in French vessels, or carried from 
France to the said United States, in French vessels, or 
in those of the United States, and with respect to all 
commercial conventions whatsoever, his Majesty wills 
and ordains that the citizens of the United States enjoy 
in France the same rights, privileges, and exemptions, 
with the subjects of his Majesty; saving the execution of 
what is provided in the ninth article hereof. 


Art. XIII. His Majesty grants to the citizens and 
inhabitants of the United States all the advantages which 
are enjoyed, or which ny f be hereafter enjoyed, by the 
most favored nations in his colonies of America; and, 
moreover, his Majesty assures to the said citizens and 
inhabitants of the United States, all the privileges and 
advantages which his own subjects of France enjoy, or 
shall enjoy, in Asia, and in the scales leading thereto: 
provided, always, that their vessels shall have been fit- 
ted out and despatched in some port of the United States. 

His Majesty commands and orders M. le duc de Pen- 
thiévre, Admiral of France, the intendants and commis- 
saries de parti in the provinces, the commissaries de 
parti for the observation of the ordinances in the Admi- 
ralties, the officers of the Admiralties, masters of the 

orts, juges des traités, and all others to whom it shall 

elong, to be aiding in the execution of the present regu- 
lation, which shall be registered in the offices of the said 
Admiralties, read, published, and posted, wherever shal! 
be necessary. 

Done in the King’s Council of State, his Majesty pre- 
sent, held at Versailles, the twenty-ninth of December, 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven. 


Le Cte. DE LA LUZERNE. 


Lettre de M. Lambert, Conseiller d’ Etat et au Conseil royal de Finance et de Commerce, Contréleur général des 


Jinances, a M. Jefferson, Ministre plénipotentiaire des Etat-Unis de ?Amérique pres de 


Trés- Ch retienne. 


a Majeste 


VERSAILLES, 29 DPecembre, 1787. 


J’ai V’honneur, monsieur, de vous envoyer une copie de l’Arrét qui vient d’étre rendu au Conseil pour l’en- 
couragement du Commerce des Etats-Unis de !’Amérique en France. Je vous en ferai passer un certain nombre 


d’exemplaires, aussitét qu’il sera imprimé. 


_ Vous y verrez que plusieurs faveurs considérables qui n’avoient point encore été promises au commerce Améri- 
cain, ont été ajoutées a celle que le Roi vous avoit fait annoncer par la lettre qui vous a été écrite le 22 Octobre de 


année dernieré. 


Si dans l’intervalle, quelques droits ont été percus contre les dispositions de cette lettre, ils seront restitués sur 


la représentation des acquits. 


J’ai donné ordre aussi que l’on vérifiat les faits au sujet desquels on vous a anamete que la décision du 24 Mai 


1786, relativement au commerce du tabac, n’avoit 


eu une enti¢re exécution. 


ous pouvez étre assuré que, 871 


est prouvé qu’on se soit écarté des engagemens pris avec la sanction du Roi, il sera scrupuleusement pourvu a y 


satisfaire. 


Vous apprendrez encore avec plaisir que les mesures qui j’ai prises pour prévenir l’interruption du commerce des 


tabacs ont eu un plein succés. 


Cette marchandise ne sera point exceptée de celles auxquelles l’entrepdt est accordé. La Ferme générale ne 
jouira d’aucune préférence pour l’achat & les propriétaires seront complétement les maitres de leurs spéculations, 


& d’envoyer leurs tabacs par mer & |’étranger. 


* This term includes bonnets, stockings, socks, underwaistcoats, drawers, gloves, and mittens, as sold by the bonnetiers. 
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Il sera seulement pris des mesures pour prévenir les fraudes auxquelles l’entrepot pourroit servir de prétexte, & 
les chambres du commerce des ports seront consultées pour que les précautions nécessaires ne soient pas incompa- 
tibles avec la liberté dont le commerce doit jouir dans ses operitiiess . ; se Lhe 

Quoique l’approvisionnement actuel de la ferme générale se monte & environ trois années de sa consommation, j’ai 
engagé cette compagnie a continuer d’acheter par année, & compter du 1 Janvier, 1788, jusqu’a la fin de son bail, 
quatorze mille boucauds de tabac directement apportés dans les ports de France sur batimens Frangois ou Améri- 
cains, - de justifier tous les quatre mois que cet achat sera monté au moins a quatre mille six cents soixante et six 
boucauds. : ; f 

Quant aux prix, vous avez senti vous-méme la necessité de les laisser libres; et cette liberté des prix a été le 
premier objet des demandes faites par les négocians Américains et Frangois, lors des réclamations qui se sont élevées 
contre le traité de M. Morris. : : 

La résolution prise alors de forcer les approvisionnemens, quoigu’a prix onéreux, au point wil en résulte que la 
ferme générale est maintenant approvisionnée pour trois années, montre combien l’intérét des planteurs et négocians 
des Etats-Unis de l’Amérique a toujours été précieux au Roi. | ; 

L’arrét du conseil joint a cette lettre et les autres dispositions dont j’ai ’honneur de vous faire part, confirment 
de plus en plus une vérité si propre 4 resserrer tous les liens qui unissent les deux nations. 

J’ai ’honneur d’étre, : : 
Avec un trés-sincére et inviolable attachement, monsieur, 


Votre trés-humble et trés-obéissant serviteur 
LAMBERT. 


(TRANSLATION. ] 


Letter from M. Lambert, Councillor of State and of the Council Royal of Finance and Commerce, Comptroller 
General of Finance, to M. Jefferson, Minister Plenipotentiary for the United States of America at the Court 


of Versailles. 
VerRsAILLes, December 29, 1787. 


I have the honor, sir, to send you a copy of an arrét passed in council, for encouraging the commerce of the 
United States of Americain France. I shall tarstich you with a number of others as soon as they shall be printed. 

Yoa will therein see that several considerable favors, not before promised to the American commerce, have been 

added to those which the King announced to you, in the letter addressed to you on the 22d of October of the last 


ear, 
. If, in the mean time, any duties have been levied, contrary to the intentions of that letter, they shall be repaid 
on sight of the vouchers. a 

I have also ordered a verification of the facts whereon it was 1. apemoen to you, that the decision of the 24th of 
May, 1786, relative to the commerce of tobacco, had not been fully executed. Be assured that, if it shall — 
that engagements have been evaded, which were taken under the sanction of the King, effectual provision shall be 
made for their scrupulous fulfilment. 

You will learn also with pleasure that the measures I have taken to prevent the interruption of the commerce of 
tobacco have had full success. 

This commodity shall not be excepted from among those to which the right of entrepét is given. ‘The farmers 
general shall have no preference in the purchases, the proprietors shall be perfectly masters of their speculations, 
and free to export their tobaccoes by sea to foreign countries. 

Measures only must be taken to prevent those frauds to which the entrepét might serve as a pretext; and the 
chambers of commerce for the ports shall be consulted, in order that the precautions necessary for this purpose may 
not be in a form incompatible with that liberty which commerce ought to enjoy in its operations. 

Although the present stock of the farmers general amounts to about three years’ consumption, I have engaged that 
company to continue to purchase yearly, from the 1st day of January, 1788, to the end of their lease, fourteen 
thousand hogsheads of tobacco, brought directly into the ports of France, in French or American bottoms, and to 
— ~ the end of every four months, that their purchases amount to four thousand six hundred and sixty-six 

ogsheads, , , ' . , ; 

As to the prices, you have been sensible yourself of the necessity of leaving them free; and this freedom of price 
was the principal object of the applications of the American and French merchants when they complained of the 
contract of M. Morris. 

The determination then taken to force the purchases of tobacco, though at high prices, insomuch that the farmers 
general now find themselves possessed of three years’ provision, shows that the interests of the planters and merchants 
of the United States of America have ever been precious to the King. ; 

The arrét of council herein enclosed, and the other regulations which I have the honor of communicating to you, 
are a further confirmation of a truth tending so much to strengthen the bands which unite the two nations. 

I have the honor to be, 
With a very sincere and inviolable attachment, sir, 
Your most humble and most obedient servant 
LAMBERT. 


Arrét du Conseil @ Etat du Roi, qui excepte de la prohibition portée par Parrét du 28 Septembre dernier, les huiles 
de baleine et @autres poissons, ainsi que les fanons de baleine, provenant de la péche des Etats Unis de ? Amér- 
ique. Du7 Décembre, 1788. 

EXTRAIT DES REGISTRES DU CONSEIL D’ETAT. 

Le Roi s’étant fait répresenter l’arrét rendu en son Conseil, le 28 Septembre dernier, portant prohibition a l’en- 
trée dans le Royaume, des huiles de baleine et de spermaceti, provenant de péche étrangére, sa Majesté auroit 
reconnu que les huiles de veau marin, et celles provenant de poissons et autres animaux vivans dans la mer, n’étant 
pas comprises dans ledit arrét, il en pourroit résulter sous le nom desdites huiles, une introduction frauduleuse 
d’huiles de baleine, et que d’un autre cété, on pourroit induire des dispositions dudit arrét, une prohibition des 
huiles provenant de la péche des Etats Unis de P Amérique; et sa Majesté voulant faire cesser toute incertitude & 
cet égard. A quoi voulant pourvoir: Oui le rapport du sieur Lambert, Conseiller d’Etat ordinaire et au Conseil des 
Dépéches, et au Conseil royal des Finances et du Commerce; le Roi étant en son Conseil, a ordonné et ordonne, 
qu’a compter du 1. Avril prochain, les huiles de veau marin, et celles de poissons et autres animaux vivans dans 
la mer, provenantes de péche étrangére, ainsi que les fanons de baleine, provenant également de ladite peche étran- 

ére, seront prohibées a l’entrée dans le royaume, sans toute-fois que ladite prohibition puisse s’étendre, tant aux dites 
uiles qu’a celles de baleines et de spermaceti, ainsi qu’aux fanons de baleine, provenant de la péche des Etats Unis 
de l’Amérique, et apportés directement en France, sur des batimens Francois, ou appartenant aux: sujets desdits 

Etats Unis, lesquelles continueront provisoirement d’étre admises conformément aux articles I. et IIT. de l’arrét du 

29 Décembre dernier; et 4 la charge en outre par les capitaines des navires des Etats Unis, de rapporter des certifi- 

cats des Consuls de France, résidens dans les ports desdits Etats Unis; et & leur défant, des magistrats des lieux 

ou le feront les embarquemens des dites huiles, & l’effet de constater que la cargaison desdits navires provient de 

-_ faite par les citoyens des Etats Unis; lesquels certificats seront répresentés aux officiers des amirautés, ensem- 

le aux préposés des fermes, dans les ports de France ou se fera le debarquement, pour en étre fait mention dans 
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les déclarations d’arrivée. Mande et ordonne sa Majesté & Mons. le Duc de Penthiévre, Amiral de France, aux 
sieurs Intendans et Commissaires départis dans les Provinces, au Commissaire départi pour l’observation des 
Ordonnances dans Jes Amirautés, aux Officiers des Amirautés, Maitres des Ports, Jugesdes raités, et & tous autres 
qu’il appartienda, de tenir la main a |’éxecution du présent arrét, lequel sera enregistré aux Greffes des dites Ami- 
rautés, lu, publié et affiché par tout od besoin sera. ’ / ; ’ 

Fait au Conseil d’Etat du Roi, sa Majesté y étant, tenu & Versailles le sept Décembre mil sept cent quatre- 


yingt-huit. 
ener LA LUZERNE. 
Le Duc de Penthievre, Amiral de France. 


Vu l’arrét du Conseil d’Etat du Roi ci-dessus et des autres parts, & nous addressé: Mandons a tous ceux sur qui 
notre pouvoir s’étend, de l’éxecuter et faire exécuter, chacun en droit soi, suivant sa forme et teneur: ordonnons 
aux officiers des Amirautés de le faire enregistrer au greffe de leurs siéges, lire, publier et afficher par-tout ou besoin 
sera. 

Fait & Vernon le vingt Décembre mii Sept cent quatre-vingt-huit. 
L. J. M. DE BOURBON. 
Et plus bas,par son Altesse Sérénissime: 


PERIER. 


(TRANSLATION. ] 


Arrét of the King’s Council of State, excepting whale and other fish oil, and also whale bone, the product of the 
Sisheries of the United States of America, from the prohibition contained in the arrét of the 28th September 
last.—7th December, 1788. 


EXTRACT FROM THE REGISTERS OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE. — 


The King taking into consideration the arrét pronounced in his council the 28th December last, prohibiting the 
importation of whale oil and spermaceti, the product of foreign fishe~ies, into the kingdom, observing that oil made 
from sea calves, and other fish and sea animals, not being comprehen:ed in said arrét, a fraudulent importation of 
whale oil might take place under the name of the aforesaid oils, and tnat, on the other hand, it might be inferred 
from the tenor of the said arrét, that oils, the produce of the fisheries of the United States, were prohibited; and his 
Majesty wishing to remove every doubt on this head: To — therefore, for the same, having heard the report of 
the Sieur Lambert, Councillor of State in ordinary, and of the Council of Despatches, and Royal Council of Finances 
and Commerce, the King being present in his council, has ordained, and does ordain, that, reckoning from the first 
day of April next, oil made from sea calves, and from fish and other sea animals, produced from foreign fisheries, 
as well as whale bone, produced in like manner from the said foreign fisheries, shall be prohibited from importation 
into the kingdom, without permitting the said prohibition, nevertheless, to extend either to the said kinds of oils, or 
to the said whale oils and spermaceti, or the whale bone, produced from the fisheries of the United States of America, 
and imported directly into France in French vessels, or those belonging to the subjects of the said United States, 
which shall continue to be provisionally admitted, agreeable to the 1st and 3d articles of the arrét of the 29th of 
December last, on condition, however, that the captains of the said vessels belonging to the United States bring with 
them certificates from the Consuls of France residing in the ports of the said United States, or, where these cannot 
be obtained, from the magistrates of the places where the embarkation of the said oil shall be made, for the purpose 
of proving that the cargo of the said vessels is the produce of the fisheries carried on by the citizens of the United 
States, which certificates shall be presented to the officers of the Admiralty, also to the Commissioners of the 
Farms in the ports of France where it shall be landed, to be mentioned in the report of their arrival. His Majesty 
commands and orders the Duke de Penthiévre, Admiral of France, the Intendants and Commissaries throughout 
the provinces, the Commissaries appointed to observe the Ordinances of the Admiralty, the Officers of the Admiralty, 
Masters of Ports, Judges of Treaties, and all others whom it may concern, to assist in the execution of the present 
arrét, which shall be registered in the offices of the said admiralties, read, published, and posted wherever it may 
appear anreg o 

Done in the King’s Council of State, his Majesty being present, held at Versailles, the 7th of December, 1788. 


LA LUZERNE. 


The Duke de Penthievre, Admiral of France. 

Having seen the above arrét of the King’s Council of State and the other parts addressed to us: We command 
all those over whom our power extends, to execute and cause it to be executed, each as his duty is, agreeable to its 
form and tenor. We order the officers of the admiralties to register it in the office of their jurisdictions, to read, 
publish, and post it wherever it may be necessary. 

Done at Vernon, the 20th of December, 1788. 
L. J. M. DE BOURBON. 


And beneath, by his Serene Highness: 
PERIER. 





ist Concress. ] No. 48. (3d Session. 


PRISONERS AT ALGIERS. 


Letter in relation to the Prisoners at Jlgiers, a to the Senate, 21st January, 1791, by the Secretary 
of State. 


i PuILapELpuia, January 20, 1791. 
IR: 

I have the honor to enclose you a letter from one of our —_- citizens of Algiers, if I may judge from the 
superscription, and from the letters from the same quarter which I have received myself. As these relate to a mat- 
ter before your House, and contain some information we have not before had, I take the liberty of enclosing you 


copies of them. 
I have the honor to be, 
With sentiments of the most profound respect and attachment, _ 
Sir, your most cbodient and most humble oervant, 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


The Presipent of the Senate. 
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Crry or Atciers, May 17, 1790. 
EsTEEMED Sir: 


I had the honor of writing you a letter dated the 11th instant, and as time permits I shall mention other par- 
ticulars. The Vickelhadge being further sounded relative to a peace with America, says, that if the Americans wish 
to make a peace with this regency, why do they not send an ambassador, or empower some person to act for them? 
and I cannot help repeating to you that the foundation of all treaties in this regency should be laid by some person 
in Algiers, and I am conyinced that no person is more capable than Monsieur Faure. Depend, sir, you may confide 
in him; and by empowering Monsieur Faure, the affair would be done with that secrecy which is requisite, consider- 
ing that America has three — enemies in Algiers, viz: French and Spaniards, and the most inveterate is the 
English. But as British affairs are very unsettled at present, British influence cannot be very great. And the 
French have just emerged from having very nearly lost their peace, and the present situation of France is such, that 
I believe they cannot afford to give money to this regency, to corrupt the Algerines to the prejudice of America. 

When the English consul signified to the Dey and regency, that Spain was — to — the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, the Vickelhadge said that any nation that took the part of the Russians or Imperialists, that nation had no 
longer a peace with this regency; so that I assure you, that if the ERE arm in favor of the Grand Duke, they 
are no longer at peace with Algiers. The Spanish consul said that Spain had armed a small fleet, as customary, to 
exercise the officers of their marine, and if the armament was any way extra, it was perhaps on account of some dis- 
turbance in Spanish America. The Vickelhadge said—miramus. So that considering the present situation of the 
three enemies of America in this quarter, and this regency in want of cruisers, I cannot perceive that ever a more 
favorable opportunity offered for America to make peace than the present; and I must observe, that those-nations, 
the Dutch, Benes, Swedes, and Venetians, have their peace ona more solid basis than the Spanish peace: for the an- 
nual tribute those nations pay is the bait that keeps their peace, and not any sentiment of national honor, or regard 
to treaties, but the view of the tribute annually, and for their own convenience, in being supplied annually with 
naval and military stores. : A ; Rega 

Spain made a very dishonorable and impolitic peace. What makes the Algerines adhere to it, is owing to the 
vast sums of money and presents given, which are sufficient to almost tempt these people to adore Lucifer; and de- 
pend, that when the Dey goes to his long home, it will be difficult for the Spaniards to keep their peace, &c. as they 

ave a great sum of money for their peace, and a second great sum not to be tributary. ‘These people say at present, 
that they have got all from Spain that they can.get, and that it is prejudicial to this regency to keep the peace with 
Spain, but it would be too barefaced for the present Dey and ministry to break the peace or treaty, inasmuch as they 
themselves made it, or agreed thereto. ' 

Indeed America should always be ready to embrace.every opportunity of trying for a peace; and even if refused 
a second time, notwithstanding good policy requires that always some person should be empowered: for depend, it 
is very prejudicial to America in not having a peace with the Barbary States: and I compute that the ensurance, paid 
on American bottoms and merchandise, amounts annually to upwards of one million sterling, which sum.the Bri- 
tish nation gets by yp er wee roperty, on account of our not being at peace with the Barbary States. 

You will observe that the Spaniards gave the former Vickelhadge thirty-two thousand dollars for bringing the 
subject of the Spanish peace before the Dey and Divan, and they gave very valuable presents; so that, considerin, 
from the 1st of ; am 1785 to May 1790, it is generally said here, that the Spanish peace and ryalas, or presents an 
redemptions, have cost Spain full fourand a half millions of dollars. And as I often wrote you, that there is no doing 
business with these people without first giving presents, it being the custom of this country, therefore I think that 
the Vickelhadge’s demand, of an American schooner of twelve guns, was by no means high: for, as you will 
observe, he would promise and engage; to be the friend and advocate; so that, if the Americans did not succeed, 
the Vickelhadge of course would not expect to get the schooner: but still, it would be requisite _to reward him for 
his trouble and good intentions, so as to keep him the friend of America on another occasion. But all, ina great 
measure, depends upon the Vickelhadge; the Dey is led by him in every respect; and, by liberally rewarding him, 
the or of the peace would not be very high: for all depends on his representations to the Dey, and no one dare 
oppose him. 

wet, to keep the peace hereafter, much attention should be paid to the prime minister. Indeed, no one can say, 
with any degree of certainty, who may be the Dey’s successor; and a peace, made by one party in opposition to the 
other, cannot be said to be on a firm basis, or lasting: for, if the party in opposition once gets the helm of state, they 
will not consider themselves bound to keep the peace made by the other party; and there is a great party that dis- 
approved of making a peace with Spain. Many respectable Turks here say, that it was nothing but bribery, or a 
torrent of corruption, which the Algerine ministry could not resist, that obtained Spain a peace. Indeed it was by 
no means the voice of the = 

Fine.—N. B. These are the copies of the letters I wrote to Mr. Carmichael; which you will please to signify to 
him, #f he is in Europe. 

Esteemed Sir, &c. 
RICHARD O’BRIEN. 


To Witiiam Carmicuact, Esq. 


City or Auciers, June the 24th, 1790. 
EsTEEMED Sir: ; 
I have the honor of informing you, that good fortune and favorable opportunities offering, the following parti- 
culars were communicated to his excellency the Effendi Vickelhadge, General of the Marine and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs for this regency, by two of my brother sufferers in the Dey’s palace, viz: George Smith and Philip 
Sloan. The firstis chamberlain to the Vickelhadge, the second is captain aproa of the Dey’s palace: 

“ That the United States of America abounds in masts, yards, spars of all sizes fit for vessels, and plank and 
scontiing, tar, pitch, and turpentine, and iron: that these articles are cheaper in America than they are in any part 
of Europe. 

*¢ That there is no nation in the world that builds such fine and fast sailing cruisers as the Americans; that the 
Americans never did the Algerines any injury; that they never fitted out cruisers against them, and always wished 
: — an honorable peace with this Regency, as the Americans considered the Algerines to be a brave people like 

emselves. 

“That the Americans have but little money, and that the currency of the country is paper money, but that 
America abounds in maritime stores; that if the Algerines would make a peace with America, they may be supplied 
with American cruisers at a very cheap rate, and also with all the productions of America which this Regency may 
want for their marine; and as the Americans have no money to give for a peace, they would give masts, yards, 
y pes plank, scantling, tar, pitch, turpentine, and Philadelphia iron; and, by being at peace with America, the 
Algerines would be supplied with cruisers and stores, and need not be at the trouble and expense of building cruisers 
in Algiers; and of course would take many prizes, and could pay all their attention to their marine, in constructing 
gun boats to protect the city. . 

_ ‘** That these propositions were partly the instructions of the American ambassador, who came here in 1786, and 
intended only to ascertain our ransom, and try to make a peace on honorable terms with this regency, and to see if 
this regency would not take for our ransom, and for the peace, in lieu of money, American masts, yards, plank, 
and scantling, tar, pitch, and turpentine; all to be agreed on at a certain fixed price, by treaty; but that Mr. Lamb 
could speak nothing but —— and the French consul, and Conde d’Espilly, the Spanish ambassador, would not 
take the trouble to explain Mr. b’s propositions, as the terms of the peace would be advantageous to the Alge~ 
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rines; and that the French and Spaniards advised Mr. Lamb to return to America; that the Algerines would not 
make a peace with the United States of America. ; } 

‘* That America is one thousand leagues distant from Algiers; that the commerce of America is chiefly to the 
West India Islands, and from one State to another; that our chief commerce is our coasting trade, and that we 
have but little trade to Europe, particularly to the Mediterranean and ports adjacent; that the American cargoes are 
of but little value, and consist of wheat, flour, salt, pork, and fish, and a few — of naval stores; that these 

1 


vessels are manned with fewer sailors than those of. any other nation; that they sail faster, and consequently are 
less liable to be captured; and of course little profit the Algerines can derive by being at war with the Americans, 
who wish to make an honorable peace with this regency; and that in case the Algerines should be at war with the 
northern nations of Europe, the Algerines may be — with maritime stores by the Americans; and that, if the 
regency would not find it to their advantage to sell the Americans passports for the Mediterranean and Ports 
adjacent, or elsewhere, at a certain reasonable price, and on conditions to be fixed by treaty, which conditions 
would exclude and prevent any pretext of quarrels or embroylas, as it would be the interest of America to encou- 
rage her trade in the Mediterranean, so on the increase of America more passports would be required, and the 
reater the advantage would be to the Algerines. This would open a channel for this Regency, having a resource 

or supplying their marine, in case they should be at war with the Dutch, Danes, or Swedes, the nations that supply 
the Algerines at present; and that the Americans will as liberally reward any person that is their friend and advocate, 

in making the peace, as their circumstances will admit.” : d . 

These 1 ee were explained to his excellency the Minister for Foreign Affairs, at sundry times, from the 
7th to the 13th of May, 1790. 

The Vickelhadge asked how these propositions of the American ambassador were known to us. He was 
answered that Captain O’Brien read Mr. Lamb’s instructions several times, and he explained them to us. His excel- 
lency the Vickelhadge said, that when Mr. Lamb was in Algiers, in 1786, that at that period this regency was 
setiling the Spanish peace, and that the American ambassador was by no means a suitable person, as he spoke noth- 
ing but English, and they knew nothing of his propositions. That after the Americans had freed themselves from 
the British, that.the British nation had demanded as a favor of this regency, not to make a peace with the Ameri- 
cans, and that, some time before the American ambassador came, the French and Conde d’Espilly tried all their 
influence against the Americans’ obtaining a peace. That these three nations were and are the enemies of America, 
and that he would explain all more particularly to the American ambassador, if he came to make a peace; but that 
those nations had no influence over the Algerines, and that nothing should prejudice this regency against the Ameri- 
cans, if they came to make a peace. ; 

The Vic c<elhadge said he believed this regency would make a peace with America on as easy terms as possible, 
considering the present times, and as the Americans had no money to give for a peace, we must give the productions 
of America, viz. tar, pitch, turpentine, masts, yards, spars, plank, and scantling, and cruisers American buil. 

The Vickelhadge said, as he intended to be the friend and advocate of America in making a peace with this 
regency, he would expect for his weight, trouble, and influence, an American built schooner of twelve guns, which 
of course would not cost much; that he would pave the way with the Dey and Divan, so that America would suc- 
ceed, and that he would recommend it strongly to the Dey to make a peace with America, and that he knew the 
former Vickelhadge was promised by and through Mr. Lamb and Mr. Wolf, more than the amount of a schooner; 
but that he would esteem and do more for getting an American schooner, than he would for sacks of money; that 
he or this regency did not want money, they only wanted American cruisers and naval stores for their marine. 

The Vickelhadge said that he wished much to know about getting the schooner. To this question I returned for 
answer, that it was impossible for us to say positively, but that we would write to the American Divan, or to Con- 
gress, and to the American ambassador at Madrid. He asked when the American Divan met to do business, and 
respecting our form of government, and was answered that last March Congress met, and that our government is 
founded on liberty and justice. ‘The Vickelhadge said that a few months ago the Portuguese asked for a peace, and 
that it was refused them. He said he hoped, if the Americans sent an ambassador to Algiers to make the peace, 
that they would send a man that could speak the Spanish or Italian language. He ridiculed much the sending a man 
to — the peace, that no one could understand what he had to say, and said that the Conde d’Espilly was a bad 
and false man. 

Indeed, I hope Congress will appoint a proper person to negotiate the peace, and I should certainly recommend 
Mr. Faure as a good assistant; I think you may confide in him. But all I now mention is entirely unknown to any 

rson in this country, excepting the Vickelhadge and I, and my two brother-sufferers in the Dey’s palace, and [ 

rope all will be managed with that good policy and secrecy that such important business requires, as no person here 
has any idea that the Americans are thin ing of a peace. 

It will be very requisite for you to give an answer as soon as possible, and as fully as your situation will admit of, 
writing by two conveyances, and what you would wish to communicate or say, in answer to the Vickelhadge, write 
it separate from other particulars, which you would think proper to communicate to me, as I would wish (if you think 
proper) to communicate your answer through the same channel to the Vickelhadge, directing to me under cover to 
the care of Monsieur Faure, to avoid any suspicions. 

I hope Congress will give the ambassador they send to Algiers as extensive powers as possible, and should the 
terms of the peace be too great, that his instructions will admit him to see on what terms he could procure one hun- 
dred and fifty passports of Algiers: for, as you will conceive, until you give some answer, and empower some 
person to act, it is impossible to know exactly on what terms America may obtain peace, or what the heads of 
the treaty may be. I think all wears a fnasaiie aspect. 

I have stated the particulars communicated to the Vickelhadge, and his answers, and submit all with much respect 
to your consideration. Indeed, it would have been impossible to have brought the affair to its present meridian in 
any other manner: for depend, the Vickelhadge would not have listened to propositions different from what have been 
communicated, and I have the pleasure to add, that, about a month ago, the Noznagee asked the Captain Aproa, one 
of my crew, why the Americans did not try for a peace. 

I hope no American vessel will be captured: for depend it would be very prejudicial towards obtaining a peace. 
It would occasion the terms to be greater than they would be if none were captured, and would bea clew for the enemies 

of America to persuade the Algerines that much was to be got by being at war with the United States of America. 

And I take the liberty of mentioning, that a few lines from you to the Spanish ambassador, would be requisite, 
as he thinks you are displeased with him respecting the affair of our disbursements, so as not to have any enemies to 
America in this quarter. This, in a great measure, would lull him and Consul Logie asleep. 

You will recollect, sir, that I wrote you that all nations pay one-third or one-fourth more than they used to pay, 
or is agreed on by treaty, owing to the Spanish peace, which has hurt all nations here except the British. And some 
hints from you to Congress would be requisite on this subject. 

_ Lam sorry to hear that you have taken a tour to France: for you will not receive this letter as soon as I could 
wish. I write, under cover, to Messrs. Etienne Drouilhoult and Company, banquiers at Madrid, and as the port 
is to be embargoed in a few days, and the vessel a Danish ship, bound to Spain, time will not permit me to write 
more particularly, or correctly, and I hope you will receive this letter, as I believe it will be some time before I 
shall have another opportunity of writing to you. 

You will observe that the Vickelhadge sways the whole regency as he thinks proper, and that his influence is 
very great: for, by his recommendations to the Bey of Tunis, the present Vickelhadge of Tunis was appointed to 
that office; and the Vickelhadge of Algiers has a brother, at present a great man at Constantinople. Great care 
should be taken not to lose the friendship of the present Noznagee, (the prime minister) the head of opposition: for, 
by making these two great men the friends of America, any thing can be done in this regency. The plain question 
is, will America give cruisers and maritime stores to this regency to make a peace? otherwise, the Algerines can 
get cruisers (to take Americans) from other nations. They have money sufficient to build a large fleet, but, at 
present, all their cruisers are gone up the Levant, except two, and three galleys, so that this regency are much 
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in want of cruisers, and, I dare say, never a more favorable opportunity offered, or will offer for America, than the 
present, which bids fair to open an extensive field of commerce and wealth to America. , 

I would have wrote you concerning the Morocco affairs, but I suppose you have heard all, some time past. I 
hope we shall keep our peace with Morocco: for, the situation of West Barbary is such as to be very detrimental 
to American commerce, if we, unfortunately, should lose the peace with the new Emperor. I need not mention 
to you the distressed and suffering situation of my brother sufferers in the marine. 


Esteemed Sir, 
Your most obedient, most humble servant, 
RICHARD O’BRIEN. 


To Wiiui1am CarmicnHakE., Esq. 
American Ambassador at Madrid. 


. B. The copy of this letter I sent to Mr. Carmichael; it was dated May 15th, 1790; and not being certain 
where he was, I a it of sufficient importance to write to you, so that, should Mr. Carmichael be in France, 
ill give him these letters to read, keeping the same time copies, and transmit such parts there- 


as report says, you w tf ; t 
of to Congress as you think requisite, or to Mr. Jefferson. The same time acknowledge the receipt of these letters 


as soon as possible, so that I may know you have received them. 


City or Auciers, July 12th, 1790. 


EsTEEMED Sir: 

We, the fourteen unfortunate Americans in Algiers, were informed by Mr. Abraham Bushara, and 
Dininio, capital Jew merchants of this city, that they had received orders from America, by way of London and 
Lisbon, to make —— to this regency, to ascertain and fix the ransom of the American captives. After their 
surmounting many difficulties, at last, on the 7th instant, prevailed on the Dey and ministry to agree and fix the 
price of the said fourteen Americans at seventeen sant two hundred and twenty-five Al; erine sequins. I have 
often explained relative to the purport of Mr. Lamb’s audiences when in Algiers; at cikaeatl shall only mention to 
you that Mr. Lamb had five audiences with the Dey and ministry, and he agreed for the ransom or release of the 
American captives agreeable tothe price then asked. The ransom of the fourteen Americans at present in Algiers, 


amounted to 17,500 Algerine sequins. 

At that period there were nearly 3,000 slaves in Algiers, but the Spaniards, Neapolitans, and other nations, re- 
deeming their people, and the _ in 1787-88, carrying off 780 slaves (among this number were six Americans) 
the number of slaves is reduced to 700. The major part of these are deserters from the Spanish garrison of Oran. 
Since that period the Dey has raised the price on slaves, and is but little inclinable to admit of slaves being redeem- 
ed, they being much wanted to do the public work, which, be assured, sir, is very laborious. The price asked for 
the Americans is by no means exorbitant, considering the present want of slaves, and the terms of release of cap- 
tives of other nations. = = 

Mr. Bushard and Dininio, having a great knowledge of these people, were thereby very fortunate in prevailing 
on the Dey and ministry to fix the release of the Americans at 17,225 sequins. Our greatest fears were, that the 
Dey would not permit us to be redeemed on any terms. The Dey asked 27,000 sequins, but was prevailed on by 
the prime minister to let our ransom be on the terms mentioned. 

he Dey and ministry signified that the ransom of the Americans was fixed and agreed on with Mr. Lamb, the 
American ambassador, in 1786, and that he promised to return with the money in four months, but that he broke 
his word and agreement. The ministry observed, that, if the Americans did not keep their word on so small an 
affair as the sum asked for our release, there was no dependence to be put in them in affairs of more impor- 
tance. Indeed, sir, I hope, for the honor and interests of the United States of America, that the price now fixed 
for our release will be immediately agreed to; and, be assured, sir, ifthis opportunity in our behalf is not embraced, 
that we shall be the most miserable slaves in the world, for we shall be doomed to perpetual slavery. s 

After the price was fixed, the prime minister observed, that he could not conceive what ideas the Americans 
had of the Algerines, by first sen ing an ambassador, who, making a regular bargain or agreement for our release, 
and promising to return in four months, had not kept his word. We said, that at that time our cou — was forming 
a government, and that we did not suppose the ambassador had informed Congress of the agreement he made. The 
prime minister said the ambassador did not act right. We answered, that, perhaps he did not understand that he 
made a regular bargain, or that all was badly interpreted. Much passed on this subject. The present causendal, 
or lord chamberlain to the Dey, said he was present when Mr. Lamb agreed for our release. , 

_ On the 8th instant, the prime minister sent privately to me, and desired that, when I wrote, to mention all he 
said, and make it known to my country. Indeed we are much indebted to tlie prime minister: for, depend, sir, he 
isa friend to America. He was so when Mr. Lamb was in Algiers; and, even at that period, had matters been well 
managed, the foundation of a peace might have been laid. 

Should any change — in this government, we apprehend it would be very prejudicial to our release; or, 
should the Portuguese, Neapolitans, or Genoese, redeem their people on higher terms than is at present asked for 
the Americans, depend upon it, sir, that, to get us clear, would be attended with much difficulty. ; : 

You will please to consider, sir, what our sufferings must have been in this country, during the trying period of 
five years captivity, twice surrounded with the pest and other contagious distempers, far distant from our country, 
families, friends, and connexions. i ; 

_ Depend upon it, sir, that it is prejudicial to any nation that leaves its subjects in slavery: for, in no respect can 
it answer any public benefit, or be any advantage to the country they belong to. The longer the time they are in 
slavery, the greater difficulty is there in releasing them; and it is well known that the price of the slaves is ris- 
ing on every application, owing to the decrease of slaves, as the Algerines find they cannot carry on the public work 
without slaves. ; 
_ Since our redemption has been ascertained and fixed, several applications have been made to the Dey and min- 
istry to permit captives of other nations to be redeemed on the same terms as fixed on for the Americans; but the 
Dey answered that he wanted slaves. These applications were for certain persons, but not for any general or na- 
tional redemption. | : , 
On the 7th of April, 1786, Mr. Lamb agreed with the Dey on these terms, for the release of the Americans : 

For each master, 3,000 sequins; 

For each mariner, 750 sequins; 

For each mate, 2,000 sequins; 


At present there are in Algiers, at the Dey’s price, with Mr. Lamb, 
2 masters, at 3,000 sequins each,is - — - - - - - , 6,000 
2 mates, at 2,000 sequins each, is - - - - - - - 4,000 
10 mariners, at 750 sequinseach, is -  - - - - - - 7,500 
Sequins, - 17,500 


Duties and fees on the ransom of slaves, amounting to 15 or AS per “ay d Dininio with the D d ministry 
us and Dininio wi e Dey and minis 


; On the 17th July, 1790, our ransom was ascertained and fixed by 

at, viz: 
2 masters, O’Brien and Stephens, at 2,000 sequins each, is 8 “ys 
2 mates, Alexander Forsyth and Andrew Montgomery, at 1,500 sequins each, is 
Jacobus Jysanier, a young lad aged 22 years, and page to the Dey, Pan 
William Patterson, a smart seaman, at - - - 


Bes 
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James Cathcart, a young lad understanding navigation, - . - . i 1,500 
George Smith, a young lad, and page to the Dey, - < ‘ : ‘ 900 
Philip Sloan, at = - - . - . . ‘. i. 700 
John Robertson, at - : ; : ‘i A 7 700 
Peleg Loring, at - - m ; i . . . a 700 
James Harnet, at » Z : . : . . : 700 
James Hull, at _—_- . 2 S ‘ . - 700 
John Gregory Billings, at - ji r 7 700 
First cost, - - 17,100 

Extra fees, - s 125 

N. B. A sequin is equal to 8s. sterlin Sequins, ‘ R 17,225 


A duty of 15 or 18 per cent. to be jon aN being fees on the redemption of slaves. 

Indeed sir, there is noalternative. We are at the lowest price that any public slaves will be redeemed whilst the 
pene government stands; and I am sure our country will see, by our ransom, the fatal and bad consequence of 

ing at war with the Barbary States, particularly so commercial a nation as the Americanis. All other commercial 
nations have experienced the bad policy of a war with the Bar States. 

Who could have thought that the haughty Spanish nation would have given such vast sums for making and keep- 
ing peace with the Barbary States, and changed their national flag? But the Spaniards saw they were made a sort of 
political tool by all the other commercial nations. 

The regency, some time past, wanted three of the young Americans to embrace the Mahometan religion, but they 
would not. This I suppose may account for the motives of their price being — extra. 

Two months past one of my crew, Charles Colvill, was redeemed by charitab 
friends. His ransom cost 1,700 dollars. I believe he returns to America. He is capable of giving much informa- 
tion on Barbary affairs. aye : 

Three Algerine galleys have taken a polacre with sixteen Greeks, with a pass from the deceased Grand Seignior. 
They are enslaved by the Algerines by their having been under Jerusalem colors. They also took a Neapolitan 
brig, the crew of which escaped, and a Genoese vessel, but an armed Tartan of Genoa retook this vessel with 20 
Moors and Turks on board. |The Algerine galley took another Neapolitan vessel near Toulon. The Neapolitan 
seamen in that port manned their boats, and went out of Toulon and retook the vessel. This is likely to be a serious 
affair. Depend upon it, sir, that the Chamber of Commerce of Marseilles must pay all damages. 

I have now the pleasure of informing you, that the court of Portugal has dropped their idea of making a peace 
with this regency. I believe all their propositions were rejected by the Algerines. Indeed, sir, this is very fortunate 
for the Americans: for, if the Algerines were at peace with Portugal, the cruisers of this regency would meet with no 
obstruction in their cruising in the Atlantic, which of course would be very prejudicial to the commerce of 
America. 

The minister for foreign affairs being further sounded relative to a peace with America, asked if we had wrote 
to our country So genes of what he said on the subject. He was answered, that I had wrote on the subject to the 
American ambassadors in Europe. 

He answered and said that ~ would do all he had promised, and not deviate or withdraw his word. This 
answer was about the 4th of June. Indeed, as the present minister for foreign affairs has expressed himself so 
friendly in behalf of America, I hope there will be a lasting friendship between them and him, who, you may depend, 
sir, is well inclined to serve the Americans. ; on ; 

My brother sufferers and I, sir, return you our sincere thanks for befriending us so much in the cause of libert 
being convinced that you have done all in ‘wer power with the Congress, to redeem this unfortunate and faithful 
remnant of Americans; and we make not the least doubt, that our country will immediately see the necessity of 
agreeing to pay the sum for our release, as has been ascertained. Our dependence is on a generous and humane 
country, whom, that God may prosper, is the sincere wish of, 

Esteemed sir, 
Your most obedient most humble servant 
RICHARD O’BRIEN, 
In behalf of myself and brother captives. 
To Tuomas JEFFEeRson, Esq. 


P. S. Weare much indebted to the Spanish consul and other gentlemen, for many favors rendered in times of 
impending danger. 
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FRANCE. 
Letter from the Secretary of State, enclosing extracts from a letter from William Short, Esq. 


‘ PuritapEevpnia, February 2, 1791. 
IR: ‘ 
_ As the information contained in the enclosed extracts from a letter of Mr. Short, lately received, has some 
relation to a subject now before the Senate, I have thought it my duty to communicate them; and have the honor to 
be, with sentiments of the most profound respect and attachment, 
Sir, your most obedient, 

And most humble servant, 
, TH: JEFFERSON. 
The Presivent of the Senate. 





Extract of a letter from William Short, Esq. Chargé des chy of the United States at the Court of France, to 
the Secretary of State, dated Paris, October 21st, 1790. 


“It cannot be dissembled that the national assembly consider their commerce with the United States of much 
ray impo rtance now, than they will do ina short time hence. Some suppose us so much attached to England, and 


manufactures, that every sacrifice which France could make to encourage commercial connexions with us 


e contributions raised by his , 
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ld be lost. They say that the rience of seven years has sufficed to shew this. Others suppose that the 
merce with the United States is a losing commerce. They are supported in this opinion by many of their mer- 
chants, who tell them there is no instance of a French house liaving undertaken that commerce, without losing by it. 
It is easy to answer these arguments so as to satisfy individuals, and a short time will satisfy all; still, at present, 
an unfavorable impression remains with many. hen they are told that the Americans have continued to trade 
with England since the peace, because their articles of exportation were either subjected to a monopoly, or to such 
shackles in France, as prevented their coming here; that losses have been sustained in the American commerce, by 
the failures which the peace brought on, and by the improper credit given to those who did not deserve it, by agents 
ill-chosen, or by goods iil-eseorted; when they are told that the exportations from America to Europe, are annually 
upwards of ninety millions, and, of course, that they are able to pay for that amount of European manufactures and 

roductions, and that France can furnish the greater part of them, on better or equal terms with England; that the 
nited States furnish raw materials, and receive in return only those which are manufactured; that the transporta- 
tion of these articles has hitherto benefitted the English, and might now benefit the French marine; they view the 
subject in a different light, and — it well worth attending to: They then come immediately to the necessity 


of a treaty of commerce, as being the only means of securing the advantages to be expected from these connections; 
they aree that laws, which mae be repealed from day to day, cannot be depended on, besides, that there is no 


reciprocity in them; they quote the #rrét du Conseil for the encouragement of American commerce, and our act of 
Congress on impost and tonnage; they complain bitterly on being placed on the same footing with the English, at 
the first session of the new Congress; the proceedings of the second are not yet known. ; ; 

“The desire of some of the members of the committee of commerce was to subject our articles imported into 
France, and our ships, to the same duties and tonnage that we subjected theirs. A desire, however, not to discou- 
rage our commerce entirely; a hope that our system, with respect to them, would be changed; and a wish to have 
their tariff of duties on importation and exportation, uniform for all, induced them to reject the idea. The report of 
the committee of commerce has been read in the assembly, and ordered to be printed. You will receive it enclosed. 
The tariff is under press, and shall be sent also, as soon as it appears. How far it will be adopted I cannot say; but 
as the assembly feel the necessity of one being immediately established on the abolition of the internal barriers, it is 
much more than probable they will adopt it in the lump, to save time, although the members of the committee them- 
selves agree that it is very imperfect. They say time and experience alone can shew what alterations should be 
made. Sacrifices have been mutually made by the different members of the committee to each other. In what 
regards us, those who are graziers, and those who are interested with the Nantucket fishermen, settled in France, 
(of which there are both in the committee) insist on heavy duties being laid on salted meats, and the productions of 
fisheries. ‘They have succeeded in the committee, and will probably succeed, for the reasons mentioned above, in 
the assembly. The low price of our salted meats alarmed them; they were deaf to the advantages of procuring 
subsistence, on the best terms possible, to the poorer classes; and the preference which should be given to the culti- 
vation of corn above grazing, on account of population. There is little doubt, therefore, that the regulations made 
by the present assembly respecting our commerce will not be such as we could wish.” ] 

‘* The proceedings of a large and tumultuous assembly are so irregular, that one is obliged to be on a constant 
watch, to prevent the individual members, who are interested, from passing into a decree, such things as the House 
do not consider of very great moment; or where there is no other individual particularly interested in its opposition. 
The importation of salted provisions and whale oil are in this class. You will see by the tariff enclosed, that the 
committee proposes heavy duties on the former, and a prohibition of the latter, without any regard to the laws 
formerly made for the encouragement of our commerce. The Marquis de la Fayette will. do whatever he can, to 
prevent these things passing, and I hope he will succeed. I hiave spoken to several members on this subject: they 
all agree on the necessity o putting e American commerce on a different footing; they talk of the pomnely of 
reciprocity ensured by a treaty, and plead that favors hitherto granted to our commerce in France, did not create 
similar dispositions in America; they say the Nantucket fishermen at L’Orient and Dunkirk, have large quantities 
of oil on hand unsold, which proves they are competent to the supplies of the kingdom, and are buoyed up with the 
hopes that they will be joined by many others, who will come to settle in France rather than go to the English 
possessions. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Message of the President of the United States, relative to a Commercial Treaty with Great Britain, &c. 


Unrrep Srates, February 14, 1791, 
Gentlemen of the Senate 


and of the House of Representatives: 


Soon after I was called to the administration of the Government, I found it important to come to an under-_ 
standing with the court of London, on several points interesting to the United States, and particularly to know whe- 
ther they were disposed to enter into arrangements, by mutual consent, which might fix the commerce between the 
two nations on —— of reciprocal advantage. For this purpose I authorized informal conferences with their 
ministers; and from these { do not infer any disposition, on their part, to enter into ned a merely commer- 
cial. I have thought it proper to give you this information, as it might at some time have in 
your consideration. 


Gentlemen of the Senate: 
Conceiving that, in the possible event of a refusal of justice, on the part of Great Britain, we should stand 


uence on matters under 


less committed should it be made to a private rather than to a public person, I employed Mr. Gouverneur Morris, 
who was on the spot, and without giving him any definite character, to enter informally into the conferences before 
mentioned. For your more particular information, I lay before you the instructions I gave him, and those parts of 
his communications wherein the British ministers a’ , either in conversation or by letter. These are two letters 
from the Duke of Leeds to Mr. Morris, and three letters of Mr. Morris, giving an account of two conferences with 
the Duke of Leeds, and one with him and Mr. Pitt. The sum of these is, that they declare without,scruple they do 
not mean to fulfil what remains of the treaty of peace to be fulfilled on their part (by which we are to unders the 
delivery of the posts and payment for property carried off) till performance on our part, and compensation where the 
delay has rendered the performance stall ate gus $ that, on the subject of a treaty of commerce, they avoided 
direct answers, so as to satisfy Mr. Morris they did not mean to enter into one, unless it could be extended toa treaty 
of — offensive and defensive, or unless in the event of a rupture with Spain. 
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As to the sending a minister here, they made excuses at the first conference, seem disposed to it in the second, 


and in the last express an intention of so doing. ‘ ‘ ; R . neces 
Their views being thus sufficiently ascertained, I have directed Mr. Morris to discontinue his communications 


with them. 


GEO. WASHINGTON. 


New York, October 13, 1789. 
Sir: 

It being important to both countries, that the treaty of peace between Great Britain and the United States 
should be observed and performed with perfect and mutual good faith, and that a treaty of commerce should be 
concluded by them, on principles of reciprocal advantage to both, I wish to be ascertained of the sentiments and 
intentions of the court of London on these interesting subjects. ; 

It appears to me most expedient to have these inquiries made informally, by a private agent; and understanding 
that you will soon be in London, I desire you, in that capacity, and on the authority and credit of this letter, to con- 
verse with his Britannic Majesty’s ministers on these points, viz: Whether there be any, and what, objections to now 
performing those articles in the treaty which remain to be performed on his part; and whether they incline to a treaty 
of commerce with the United States, on any, and what, terms. 

This communication ought regularly to be made to you by the Secretary of States but that office not being at 

resent filled, my desire of avoiding delays induces me to make it under my own hand. It is my wish to promote 
lane and mutual satisfaction between the two countries; and it would give me great pleasure to find that the 
result of your agency, in the business now committed to you, will conduce to that end. 


Iam, &c. 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 


GovuveRNEuR Morais, Esq. 


New York, October 13, 1789. 
Sia: 
My letter to you, herewith enclosed, will give you the credence necessary to enable you to do the business 
which it commits to your management, and which I am persuaded you will readily undertake. 

Your inquiries will commence by observing, that, as the present constitution of government, and the courts esta- 
blished in pursuance of it, remove the objections heretofore made to putting the United States in possession of their 
trontier posts, it is natural to expect, from the assurances of his Majesty and the national good faith, that no unne- 
cessary delays will take place. Proceed then to press a speedy performance of the treaty respecting that object. 

Remind them of the article by which it was agreed, that negroes belonging to our citizens should not be carried 
away; and of the reasonablenesss of making compensation for them. Learn with precision, if possible, what they 
mean to do on this head. 

The commerce between the two countries you well understand. You are apprised of the sentiments and feelings 
of the United States on the present state of it; and you doubtless have heard, that, in the late session of Congress, a 
very respectable number of both Houses were inclined to a discrimination of duties unfavorable to Britains; and that 
it would have taken place but for conciliatory considerations, and the probability that the late change in our govern- 
ment and circumstances would lead to more satisfactory arrangements. 

Request to be informed, therefore, whether they contemplate a treaty of commerce with the United States, and 
on what principles or terms in general. In treating this subject let it be strongly impressed on your mind, that the 
srivilege of carrying our productions in our vessels to their islands, and bringing in return the productions of those 
islands to our own ports and markets, is regarded here as of the highest importance; and you will be careful not to 
countenance any idea of our dispensing with it in a treaty. Ascertain, if possible, their views on this point: for it 
would not be expedient to commence negotiations without previously having good reasons to expect a satisfactory 
termination of them. 

It may also be well for you to take a proper occasion of remarking, that their omitting to send a minister here, 
when the United States sent one to London, did not make an agreeable impression on this country; and request to 
know what would be their future conduct on similar occasions. , 

It is, in my opinion, very important that we avoid errors in our system of policy respecting Great Britain; and this 
can only be done by forming a right judgment of their disposition and views. Hence you will perceive how inter- 
esting it is that you obtain the information in question, and that the business be so managed, as that it may receive 
every advantage which abilities, address, and delicacy, can as and — 

am, &c. 


GEO. WASHINGTON. 


Gouverneur Morais, Esq. 


Lonpox, April 7, 1790. 

SIR: 

I arrived in this city on Saturday evening the 28th of March, and called the next morning on the Duke of 
Leeds, minister for foreign affairs. He was notathome. I therefore wrote him a note, copy whereof is enclosed, as 
also of his answer, received that evening. On Monday the 29th, I waited upon him at Whitehall, and after the usual 
compliments, presented your letter, telling him that it would explain the nature of my business. Having read it 
he said, with much warmth and gladness in his appearance, ** I am_ very happy, Mr. Morris, to see this letter, and 
under the President’s own hand. I assure you it is very much my wish to cultivate a friendly and commercial inter- 
course between the two countries, and more, and I can answer for the rest of his Majesty’s servants, that they are 
of the same opinion.” ‘*I am happy, my lord, to find that such sentiments prevail: for we are too near neighbors 
not to be either good friends or dangerous enemies.” ‘* You are perfectly right, sir; and certainly it is to be desired, 
as well for our mutual interests, as for the peace and happiness of mankind, that we should be upon the best footing.” 
{ assured him of our sincere disposition to be upon | terms; and then proceeded to mention those points in the 
treaty of peace which remained to be performed; and first, I observed, that, by the constitution of the United States, 
which he had certainly read, all obstacles to the recovery of British debts are removed, and that, ifany doubts could have 
remained, they are now done away by the organization of a federal court, which has cognizance of causes arising 
under the treaty. He said he was happy to receive this information; that he had been o opinion, and had written 
so to Mr. Adams, that the articles ought to be performed, in the order in which they stood in the treaty. Not choos- 
ing to enter into any discussion of his conduct in relation to Mr. Adams, I told his grace that I had but one rule or 
principle both for public and private life, in conformity to which I had always entertained the idea, that it would 
consist most with the dignity of the United States, first, to perform all their stipulations, and then to require such 
performance from others; and that, (in effect) if each party were, on mutual covenants, to suspend his compliance, 
expecting that of the other, all treaties would be illusory. He agreed in this sentiment, upon which I added, that 
the United States had now placed themselves in the situation just mentioned. And here I took occasion to observe, 
that the Southern States, who had been much blamed in this country for obstructing the recovery of British debts, 
were not liable to all the severity of censure which had been thrown upon them; that their negroes having been 
taken or seduced away, and the payment for those negroes having been stipulated by treaty, they had formed a reli- 
ance on such payment for discharge of debts contracted with British merchants, both previously and subsequently 
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to the war; that the suspension of this resource had occasioned a deficiency of means, so that their conduct had 
been dictated by an overruling necessity. Returning, then, to the main business, I observed, that as we had now 
fully ne en | our part, it was proper to mention that two articles remained to be fulfilled by them, viz: that 
which related to the posts, and that regarding a compensation for the negroes; unless, indeed, they had sent out orders 
respecting the former, subsequent to the writing of your letters; and I took the liberty to consider that as a very 
probable circumstance. He now became a little embarrassed, and told me thathe could not exactly say how that matter 
stood. That as to the affair of the negroes, he had long wished to have it brought up, and to have something done, 
but something or other had always interfered. He then changed the conversation, but I brought it back, and he 
changed it again. Hence, it was apparent, that he could go no farther than general professions and assurances. 
I then told him, that there was a little circumstance which had operated very disagreeably upon the feelings of Ame- 
rica. Here he interrupted me: **I know what you are going to say, our not sending a minister. I wished to send 
you one; but then I wished to have a man every way equal to the task, a man of abilities, and one agreeable to 
the people of America; but it was difficult. Itisa gent way off, and many object on that score.” I expressed my 
persuasion that this country could not want men well qualified for every office; and he again changed the conver- 
sation; therefore, as it was not worth while to discuss ihe winds and the weather, I observed that he might proba- 
bly choose to consider the matter a little, and to read again the treaty, and compare it with the American constitu- 
tion. He said that he should, and’ wished me to leave your letter, which he would have copied, and would return 
tome. I did so, telling him that I should be very glad to have a speedy answer, and he promised that I should. 
Thus, sir, this matter was begun; but nine days have since elapsed, and I have heard nothing farther from_the 
Duke of Leeds. It is true that Easter holidays have intervened, and that public business is in general suspended for 
that period. I shall give them sufficient time to shew whether they are as well disposed as he has declared, and then 
give him a hint. Before I saw him, I communicated to the French ambassador, in confidence, that you had directed 
me to call for a performance of the treaty. He told me at once, that they would not give up the posts. Perhaps 
he may be right. I thought it best to make such communication, because the thing itself cannot remain a secret; and 
by mentioning it to him, we are enabled to say with truth, that, in every step relating to the treaty of peace, we have 
acted confidentially in regard to our ally. 4 
With perfect respect, &c. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, Hog. 
President of the United States. 


WuitFuxa Lt, April 28, 1790. 
Sir: 

I should not have so long delayed returning an answer to the letter you received from General Washington, 
which you had the goodness to communicate to me last month, had I not heard you were in Holland. I received 
some time ago a note from you, which I should sooner have acknowledged, but was at first prevented by a multipli- 
city of engagements, and since by illness. ; Men 

The two subjects contained in General Washington’s letter, are indisputably of the highest importance; and I can 
safely assure you, that it has ever been the sincere and earnest wish of this. country, to fulfil her engagements (con- 
tracted by the treaty of peace) with the United States in a manner consistent with the most scrupulous fidelity. 

We cannot but lament every circumstance which can have delayed the accomplishment of those engagements 
(comprised in the treaty) to which those States were in the most solemn manner bound; and should the delay in 
fulfilling them, have rendered their final completion impracticable, we have no scruple in declaring, our object is to 
retard the fulfilling such subsequent parts of the treaty as depend entirely upon Great Britain, until redress is granted 
to our subjects upon the specific points of the treaty itself, or a fair and just compensation obtained for the non-per- 
formance of those engagements on the part of the United States. 

With respect to a commercial treaty between the two countries, I can only say, that it is the sincere wish of the 
British Government to cultivate a real and bona fide system of friendly intercourse with the United States; and that 
every measure which can tend, really and reciprocally, to produce that object, will be adopted with the utmost satis- 
faction by Great Britain. 

I am, sir, &c. LEEDS. 


GovverxeEUR Morais, Esq. 


P Lonpon, May 29, 1790. 
SIR: : 

I do myself the honor to enclose a copy of my letter of the first instant. On the night of the fourth there was 
a hot press here, which has continued ever since; and the declared object is to compel Spain to atone for an insult 
clieed to Great Britain by capturing two vessels in Nootka Sound. 

Permit me to observe incidentally, that it would not be amiss for the American captain, who was a witness of the 
whole transaction, to publish a faithful narrative. The general opinion here is, that Spain will submit, and that Spain 
only is the object of the armament. But I hold a very different faith. If Spain submits, she may as well give up her 
American dominions: for the position advanced here is, that nations have a right to take possession of any territory 
unoccupied. Now, without noticing the inconsistency between this assertion and those which preceded the war of 
1755, when France built Fort Duquesne upon ground unoccupied by British subjects, it cannot escape the most 
cursory observation, that the British sitting down in the vicinity of the Spanish settlements will establish such a system 
of contraband traffic, as must ruin the commerce of Cadiz, and the revenue now derived from it by the Spanish 
monarch. In former letters I have communicated in some measure my ideas upon the second opinion. I shall not 
therefore recapitulate them, but only in general notice, that the armament against Spain, should Spain shrink from 
the contest, will undoubtedly be sent to the Baltic with decisive effect. You will observe, also, that the ministers 
count upon the nullity of France, of which I shall say a word presently. 

In consequence of the orders for impressing of seamen, a number of Americans were taken, and the applications 
made for their relief were in some instances ineffectual. On the morning of the 12th Mr. Cutting called to inform 
me that he was appointed agent to several of the American masters of ships. I mre him my advice as to the best 
mode of proceeding, and particularly urged him to authenticate all the facts by affidavits, assuring him that, if he was 
unsuccessful, I would endeavor to obtain the assistance of such persons as I might be acquainted with. On the 17th 
Mr. Payne called to tell me, that he had conversed on the same subject with Mr. Burke, who had asked him if there 
was any minister, consul, or other agent of the United States, who could properly make application to the Govern- 
ment: to which he had replied in the negative; but said that I was here, who had been a member of Congress, and 
was therefore the fittest person to step forward. In consequence of what passed thereupon between them, he urged 
me to take the matter up, which I promised to do. On the 18th I wrote to the Duke of Leeds requesting an inter- 
view. He desired me to come at three o’clock of the next day; but his note was delivered after the hour was passed; 
and very shortly after it, came another note, giving me an appointment for the 20th. 

Upon entering his closet, he apologized for not answering my letters. I told him that I had in my turn an apology. 
to make for troubling him with an affair on which I was not sethebtnad to speak. He said I had misunderstood one 
part of his letter to me: for that he certainly meant to. express a willingness to enter into a treaty of commerce. 
replied, that, as to my letter, I supposed he would answer it at his leisure, and therefore we would waive the discus- 
sion; that my present object was to mention the conduct of their press gangs, whohad taken many American seamen, 
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and had entered American vessels with as little ceremony as those belonging to Britain. ‘I believe, my Lord, this is 


the only instance in which we are not treated as aliens.” He acknowledged that it was wrong, and would speak to 
Lord Chatham on the subject. I told him that many disagreeable circumstances had already happened, and that 
there was reason to expect many more, in a general impress through the British dominions. That masters of vessels, 
on their return to America, would excite much heat, “* and that, my Lord, combined with other circumstances, ma: 
perhaps occasion very disagreeable events: for you know that, when a wound is but recently healed, ’tis easy to ru 
off the skin.” He then repeated his assurances of good will, and expressed an anxious wish to prevent all disagree- 
ment, observing, at the same time, that there was much difficulty in distinguishing between the seamen of the two 
countries. I acknowledged the inconveniences to which they might be subjected by the pretence of British seamen 
to be Americans, and wished therefore that some plan might be adopted, which, founded on good faith, might, at the 
same time, prevent the concealment of British sailors, and protect the Americans from insult. As a means of ac- 
complishing that end, I suggested the idea of certificates of citizenship to be given by the admiralty courts of Ame- 
rica to our seamen. He seemed much pleased, and willing at once to adopt it; but I desired him to consult first the 
king’s servants in that particular department; and having again reminded him that I spoke without authority, took 
my leave; but at his request, promised to visit him again the next day. 

The morning of the 21st I found him sitting with Mr. Pitt, to whom he presented me. The first point we took 
up was that of the impress. Mr. Pitt expressed his approbation of the plan I had proposed to the Duke, but observed 
that it was liable to abuse, notwithstanding every precaution which the admiralty offices in America could take. I 
acknowledged that it was, but observed, that, even setting aside the great political interests of both countries, it was 
for the commercial interest of Britain rather to wink at such abuse: for that, if they should be involved in a war with 
the House of Bourbon, our commerce with Britain must be in American bottoms, because a war premium of ensur- 
ance would give a decided preference to the manufactures of other countries in our markets; but that no wages 
would induce our seamen to come within the British dominions if they were thereby liable to be impressed. Mr. 
Pitt = to this, that the degree of risk, and consequently the rate of ensurance, must depend upon the kind of 
war. Not taking any direct notice of this expression, I observed, that notwithstanding the wretched state of the 
French Government, there still existed much force in that country, and that the power of commanding human labor 
must also exist somewhere; so that if the Government could not arm their fleets, there would still be many priva- 
teers; and that, in effect, the slenderest naval efforts must involve merchant vessels in considerable danger. ite 
ing then to the consideration of the principal point, we discussed the means of carrying the plan into effects and for 
that purpose I recommended, that his Majesty’s servants should order all their marine officers to admit as evidence of 
being an American seaman, the certificate to that effect of the admiralty in America, containing in it a proper descrip- 
tion of the person, &c. but without excluding however other evidence; and observed that, in consequence of the com- 
munication that such orders were given, the Executive authority in America, without the aid of the Legislature, by 
directions to the several admiralties, might carry the plan into effect, so far as relates to those seamen who should 
apply for certificates. Iam induced to believe that this measure, if adopted, will not only answer the desired end, but, 
be productive of other good consequences in America, which I will not now trouble you with the detail of. 

his affair being so far adjusted, we proceeded to new matter, and they both assured me that I had misappre- 
hended the Duke’s letter in regard toa treaty of commerce. I answered coolly, that it was easy to rectify the 
mistake; but it appeared idle to form a new treaty, until the parties should be thoroughly satisfied about that already 
existing.. Mr. Pitt then took up the conversation, and said that the delay of compliance on our part had rendered 
that compliance less effectual, and that cases must certainly exist where great injury had been sustained by the delay. 
To this ie replied, that delay is always a kind of breach, since, as long as it lasts, it 1s the non-performance of stipula- 
tions. I proceeded then toa more exact Why. rm of the question. And first (as I knew them to be pestered with 
many applications for redress, by those who had, and those who pretended to have ac T attempted to shew 
what I verily believe to be the fact, viz. that the injury was much smaller than was imagined, because, among the 
various classes of American debtors, those only should be considered who had the ability, and not the will, to pay at 
the peace, and were now deprived of the ability. ‘These I supposed to be not numerous; and as to others, I stated 
interest as the natural compensation for delay of payment; observing that it was impossible to go into an examination 
of all the incidental evils. In the second place, I esired him to consider that we in turn om ained that the British 
Government had not, as they ought, paid for the slaves which were taken away, That we felt for the situation they 
were in, of being obliged either to break faith with slaves whom they had seduced by the offer of freedom, or to 
violate the stipulations they had made with us upon that subject. That we were willing, therefore, to waive our literal 
claims, but had every right to insist on compensation; and that it would not be difficult for the planters to shew, that 
they vr — an annual loss, from the want of men to cultivate their lands, and thereby produce the means of 
paying their debts. 

Mr. Pitt exclaimed at this, as if it were an exaggerated statement. I at once acknowledged my belief, that in | 
this, as in all similar cases, there might be some exaggeration on both sides; ** but, sir, what I have said tends to 
shew that these complaints and inquiries are excellent, if the parties wish to keep asunder; if they wish to come 
together, all such matters should be kept out of sight, and each side perform now, as well as the actual situation of 
— = permit.”” Mr. Pitt then made many professions of an earnest desire to cultivate the best understanding, 

c. &c. &e. 

On the whole, he thought it might be best to consider the subject generally, and see if, on genaeal ground, some 
compensation could not be made mutually. I immediately replied, “if I understand you, Mr. Pitt, you wish to 
make a new treaty instead of complying with the old one.” He admitted this to be in some sort his idea. I said 
that, even on that ground, I did not see what better could be done, than to perform the old one. ‘* As to the compen- 
sation for negroes taken away, it is too trifling an object for you to dispute, so that nothing remains but the posts. _ I 
suppose, therefore, that you wish to retain those posts.” ‘* Why, perhaps we may.” ‘* They are not worth the 
keeping: for it must cost you a great deal of money, and produce no benefit. The only reason you can have to 
desire them is to secure the fur trade, and that will centre in this country, let who will carry it on in America.” _ I 
gave him the reasons for this opinion, which [ am sure is well founded, but I will not trouble you with them. His 
answer was well turned. ‘‘If you consider these posts as a trivial object, there is the less reason for requiring them.” 
** Pardon me, sir, I only state the retaining them as useless to you. But this matter is to be considered in a different 
point of light. Those who made the peace, acted wisely in separating the possessions of the two countries by so 
wide a water. It is essential to preserve this boundary if ee wish to live in amity with us. Near neighbors are 
seldom good ones: for the quarrels among borderers frequently bring on wars. It is therefore essential to both parties 
that you should give them up; but as to us, it is of particular importance, because our national honor is interested. 
You hold them with the avowed intention of forcing us to comply with such conditions as you may impose.” 
“ Why, sir, as to the considerations of national honor, we can retort the observation, and say our honor is concerned 
in your delay of performance of the treaty.” ‘“ No, sir, your natural and proper course was to comply fully on your 
part, and if then we had refused a compliance, you = 2 sagen have issued letters of marque and reprisal, to 
such of your subjects as were injured by our refusal. But the conduct you have — naturally excites resent- 
ment in every American bosom. We do not think it worth while to go to war with you for these posts; but we know 
our rights, and will avail ourselves of them when time and circumstances may suit.”” Mr. Pitt asked me if I had 
powers to treat. I told him I had not; and that we could not appoint any person as minister, they had so much 
neglected the former appointment. He asked me whether we would appoint a minister if they would. _ I told himI 
could almost promise that we should, but was not authorized to give any positive assurance. ‘The question then was, 
how to communicate on this subject. I suggested that since much time might be unnecessarily consumed by reason 
of the distance and uncertainty of communication, it would perhaps be expedient for them to appoint a minister, 
and delay his departure until you should have made a similar appointment. Mr. Pitt said they might communicate 
to you their intention to appoint, &c. I told him that his communication might encounter some little difficulty, 
because you could not properly hear any thing from the British Consuls, those being characters unacknowledged in 
America. His pride was a little touched at this. ‘I should suppose, Mr. Morris, that attention might as well be 
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paid to what they say, as that the Duke of Leeds and I should hold the present conversation with you.” “ By no 
means, sir; I never should have thought of asking a conference with his grace, if I had not possessed a letter from 
the President of the United States, which you know, my lord, I left with you, and which, I dare say, you have 
communicated to Mr. Pitt.” He had. Mr. Pitt said they could in like manner write a letter to one of their 
Consuls. * Yes, sir, and the Jetter will be attended to, but not the Consul, who is in no respect different from any 
other British subject; and this is the circumstance which I wished you to attend to.” He said, in reply to this, that 
etiquette ought not to be pushed so far as to injure business, and to keep the countries asunder. I assured him that 
the rulers of America had too much understanding to care for etiquette, but prayed him at the same time to recollect, 
that they (the British) had hitherto kept us at a distance instead of making advances. That you had gone quite as 
far as they had any reason to expect, in writing the letter just mentioned; but that, from what had passed in conse- 
quence of it, and which (as he might naturally suppose) I had transmitted, we could not but consider them as wishing 
to avoid an intercourse. He took up this point, and expressed again his hope that I would remove such an idea, 
assuring*me that they were disposed to cultivate a connexion, &c. To this I replied, that any written communica- 
tion which his grace of Leeds might make, should be duly transmitted; but I did not like to recite mere conversa- 
tion, because it might be misconceived, and disagreeable questions afterwards arise; whereas, written thin 8 remain, 
and speak for themselves. They agreed to the propescty of this sentiment. I observed further, that our disposition 
towards a good understanding was evidenced, not only by your letter, but also by the decision of a majority of the 
House of Representatives against laying extraordinary restrictions on British vessels in our ports. Mr. Pitt said 
that, instead of restrictions, we ought to give them particular privileges in return for those which we enjoy here. i 
assured him that I knew of none except that of being impressed—a privilege which of all others we least wished to 
partake of. The Duke of Leeds observed, in the same style of jocularity, that we were. at least treated in that 
respect as the most favored nation, seeing that we were treated like themselves. But Mr. Pitt said, seriously, that 
they had certainly evidenced good will towards us, by what they had done respecting our commerce. I replied, there- 
fore, with like seriousness, that their regulations had been dictated by a view to their own interest, and, therefore, 
as we felt no favor, we owed no obligation. The subject being now pretty well exhausted, they promised to consult 
together, and give me the result of their deliberations. This I am yet to receive; but I learn that Mr. Grenville 
has this day consulted some persons skilled in the fur trade, and that, from his conversation, it seemed probable that 
they would give up the posts. My information is good. ; 

{ have already said that the ministers here count _— the nullity of France. They do not, however, expect that 
she will violate her treaty with Spain, and therefore they are rather, I believe, in hopes, that Spain will submit to 
such terms as they may impose. How far they may be bound to aid Prussia, seems as yet to be doubtful; but, for 
my own part, I believe that a war is inevitable, and I act on that ground. If it does not take place, they will, I think, 
desire such things of us, in a treaty of commerce, as we shall not be disposed to grant; but, if it does happen, then 
they will give us a good price for our neutrality; and Spain I think will do so too; wherefore this appears to be a fa- 
vorable moment for treating with that court about the Mississippi. 

Before I close this letter, already too long, I must entreat permission to make one or two explanatory observa- 
tions. It is evident that the conduct of this Government towards us, from the time of my first interview with the 
Duke of Leeds, has depended on the contingencies of war or peace with the neighboring Powers; and they have kept 
things in suspense accordingly. When, therefore, they came a little forward, it proved to me their apprehension of 
arupture. [ have some reason to think that they are in greater danger than they are themselves aware of; and I 
have much cause to suspect that they meditate a blow in Flanders, in which it is not improbable that they will be 
foiled and disappointed. Believing, therefore, that I knew. their motives, it only remained to square my conduct and 
conversation aonereney - - And here. ee will consider that the characteristic of this nation is pride; whence it fol- 
lows, that, if they are brought to sacrifice a little of their self importance, they will readily add some other sacrifices. 
I kept, therefore, a little aloof, and did not, as I veh om have done, obtain an assurance that they would appoint a 
minister if you would. On the contrary, it now stands on such ground that they must write a letter making the first 
advance, which you of course will be in possession of; and to that effect I warned them against sending a message by 
one of their consuls. ; 

With perfect respect, &c. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


P. S. May 30th. Itis ————— for me to copy the letters which I intended to enclose. It is now near 
one o’clock in the morning, and Mr. Williams sets off at eleven. 


To Georce Wasuincton, Esq. " 
President of the United States. 


Lonpon, September 10, 1790. 
My Lorn: : : ; ; 

At the close of a conversation with your grace and the right honorable Mr. Pitt, on the 2ist of May 
last, I was told that you would confer together, and transmit a reply to the letter which I had the honor of address- 
ing to your grace on the 30th of April. In expectation of that reply I have patiently waited in this city to the pre- 
sent hour, though called by many. affairs to the continent; but my departure cannot be much longer delayed, and 
therefore it becomes necessary to intrude once more on your grace’s attention. 

I was led to believe, my Lord, that a friendly connexion might have taken place between this country and that of 
which I have the honor to be a citizen. How far it might be useful to Great /~itain I presume not to conjecture, 
being perfectly convinced, from the wisdom and extensive information of his iajesty’s ministers, that the best rule 
for private judgment must be derived from their conduct. But, my Lord, I candidly own, that such connexion 
appears to be of great consequence to America, and therefore the hope of becoming instrumental to the accomplish- 
ment of it was most pleasing; nor am I ashamed to avow my concern at the disappointment. 

Your grace will readily recollect the purport of that letter which you did me the honor to write on the 28th of 
April, and that mine of the 30th entreated a communication of the nature and extent of that redress which his 
Majesty’s ministers expected upon the specific points of the treaty of peace, and the kind and measure of compensa- 
tion they would require in case (as had been suupoees) the specific performance on our part were now impracticable. 
Months having elapsed in silence, your grace will, I hope, pardon me for observing, that the pointed avowal of a de- 
termination to withhold Liga unless upon certain conditions, the communication of whichis withheld, might 
be construed into unconditional refusal. Your personal integrity and honor, my Lord, the acknowledged justice of 
his Majesty, and the pride of British faith, prohibit me from harboring that idea; but it may perhaps be entertained 
by my countrymen; and, if it should, it may lead to measures which, in their consequences, shall eventually induce 

e two nations to seek, rather the means of reciprocal injury, than of mutual advantage. I humbly hope that this 
may never happen. The sentiment of America ae long been conciliatory, and I should feel inexpressible satisfac - 
tion if your grace would possess me of the means of —ae to her friendly dispositions. 


With perfect respect, &c. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
To his grace the Duxe or LEEps, ‘ 
His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
WHiTEHALL, September 10, 1790. 
Sir: 


___ have just received the honor of your letter of this day’s date. I well remember the nature of the conver- 
sation you allude to, as well as the particular points upon which the two countries mutually complain of a non-ob- 
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servance of treaty. Each party may perhaps have reason of complaint. I can assure you, sir, I sincerely lament it. 
I am not entering into a ministerial discussion upon the subject of our not being already farther advanced in (what 
we are both interested in) a real bona fide intercourse of friendship; but am only acknowledging, confidentially, my 
own private opinion, and what it has not been hitherto in my power to remedy. 

shall, I trust, be enabled very soon to address myself upon a new subject to General Washington, and, in the 


mean time, shall be very happy to see you, sir, before your departure for America. 
have the honor, &c. LEEDS. 


Gouverneur Morris, Esq. 


Loxpox, September 18, 1790. 


Sir: I had the honor to address you on the 16th of August, and stated, as nearly as I could, the situation of 
Russia and Sweden. ‘This situation has produced a very natural effect. Sweden being unsupported by her allies, 
and Russia having nothing to gain by farther fighting but a part of the Finland deserts, not worth fighting for, they 
have struck a bargain of peace immediately, without the interference of any one else. This leaves the Russian and 
Turk to pursue their game single handed. The ministers of Britain are by no means well pleased that they were 
not pee ro by the Swede; and I think it probable that if Russia makes peace with the Turks, it will be without 
the mediation of Prussia or England: for, as things are situated, it seems impossible for those Powers to do the Em- 
press any mischief before next spring : 

The national assembly of France have also adopted, asa national compact, the old family compact with Spain; and 
they are arming as fast as their disjointed condition will admit. At the same time, the general opinion of this country 
seemed to be, that the ministry would obtain very honorable terms from Spain; whereas, the ministers themselves 
were (as I believe) much embarrassed as to the line of conduct which they should pursue. ‘Tosupport the high tone 
in which they first opened, would probably bring on a bloody war for an empty sound. To recede, would expose 
them to severe animadversion at home, and a loss of reputation abroad. These circumstances appearing to me favor- 
able, I wrote the letter of which No. 1 isa copy. It is calculated, first, to operate upon an administration which I 
believed to be divided in regard to America, and a sovereign who hates the very name, while he prides himself upon 
his piety and moral fame; secondly, it was intended as a ground of future justification for any measures which Con- 
gress might think proper to adopt; and, thirdly, it had, I own, a special view to the nature of this government and 
people: for, if they do eventually get engaged in war, and feel a little from our coldness, and if, in addition thereto, 
the commercial men find any ground of complaint, it will make them so eager to rectify their mistake, as to give us 
considerable advantages. In answer to this letter, I received that of which No. 2 is a copys This was written in 
his own hand writing, and as it is said therein to be not ministerial but confidential, we must so consider it. Conse- 

uently, it is not a public oe. The inference to be drawn from it is, that the council could notagree, as yet, upon 
the answer to be given. Hence I concluded, that those who, pursuing the true interests of Great Britain, wish to be 
on the best terms with America, are outnumbered by those whose sour prejudices and hot resentments render them 
averse to every intercourse, except that which may immediately subserve a selfish policy. These, then, do not yet 
know America. Perhaps America does not yet know herself. They believe that Rand credit is essential to our 
commerce. Useful it certainly is at present; but let our public credit be well established and supported, and in a 
very few years our commercial resources will astonish the world. We are but in the seeding time of national 

rosperity, and it will be well not to mortgage the crop before it is gathered. Excuse, I pray, sir, this digression. 
rhe matter of it is not wholly inapplicable. : 

A copy of my answer to the Duke, and of his reply, are in the papers No. 3 and 4. In consequence of the latter, 
I waited upon him on the 15th instant, and I saw at once by his countenance that he felt himself obliged to act an 
awkward part. I waited therefore for him to begin the conversation, which he did, by saying that he understood 
I was going to America. I told him that he had mistaken my letter: for that, by the continent, I meant the continent 
of Europe. After some pause, he said that he hoped soon to fix upon a minister to Americas that they had a person 
in contemplation, who was not, however, absolutely agreed on. I did not ask who it was. After a further pause, 
he said that, in order to save time, and obviate difficulties, the intention was to send over a gentleman with a com- 
mon letter of recommendation, but having letters of credence in his pocket. I expressed my perfect approbation of 
this expedient. He told me that he was earnestly desirous of a real bona fide connexion, not merely by the words 
of a treaty, but in reality. I met these by similar professions, but took care to confine them to a commercial inter- 
course, for mutual benefit, on liberal terms. He told me that, as to the two points of the treaty, there were still 
difficulties. He wished they could be got out of the way. He then hesitated a little, and dropped the conversation. 
Having waited some time for him to resume it, and being convinced by his silence, that it was intended to hold a 
conference and say nothing, I determined to try for information ina different way. I began, therefore, by expressing, 
with an air of serious concern, my conviction that their detention of the western posts would form an insurmountable 
barrier against a treaty with us. Knowing so well as he did the nature of popular governments, he would not be 
surprised that some in America should oppose a treaty with Britain from serious doubt as to the policy of the 
measure, and others from private reasons; and he must see that holding those posts would form an argument for 
one, and a pretext for the other. Finding that he felt this, I added that their conduct in this respect, gave serious 
alarm to reasonable well meaning men. Some believed their design was to deprive us of our share in the fur trade, 
which they considered as a serious injury; but others were convinced, that holding those posts was attended with 
great and useless expense to Britain, which the benefits of the fur trade by no means compensated; and even that 
she would derive those benefits, whether that trade were carried on through the medium of Canada or of the United 
States: Hence they inferred some other, and consequently some hostile views; so that every murder committed by 
the Indians was attributed to British intrigues; and although some men of liberal minds might judge differently, 
their arguments could have little weight with the many who felt themselves aggrieved. He owned that there was 
force in these reflections. I told him farther, that I did not presume to judge of -the great circle of European 
politics, but, according to my limited comprehension, I was led to suppose that they_could not act with the same 
decisive energy towards their neighbors while they doubted of our conduct. He said I was perfectly right, and he 
said so in a manner which showed that this had been urged and felt during the late negotiations. I proceeded, 
therefore, a little farther, (premising that this conversation was merely from one gentleman to another) and prayed 
him to consider, that in a war between Britain and the house of Bourbon (a thing which must happen at some time 
or other) we can give the West India islands to whom we please, without engaging in the war ourselves; and our 
conduct must be governed by our interest. He acknowledged that this was naturally to be expected; and it seemed 
from his manner, that the same thing had been represented before, but not in such strong colors.” 1 observed that 
those preferences which we had a right to give m our own ports, and those restrictions which we had a right to 
impose, would have a most extensive operation; assured him of my sincere belief that their exclusive system, as 
far as it related to the commerce of their islands, had a tendency to injure that navigation which it was their object 
to increase; because, if we met them on equal ground of restriction, they would lose more in one way than 
they gained in another. That they had many large ships employed in carrying the single article of tobacco; 
and if we should pass a navigation act to meet theirs, they could not bring usa yard of cloth which contained Spanish 
wool, and so of other things. I thought I could perceive that considerations like these had already given them some 
alarm; I therefore said that I supposed his people had transmitted information of the attempts made in Congress to 
adopt such regulations. He said they had. I observed that not having yet received the laws passed by Congress, I 
could not say exactly what had been done. That I hoped things were yet open for treaty. That doubtless there 
were many persons in this country, who, to gratify the resentment occasioned by losses or disappointnents in the 
American war, would be glad to urge on a state of commercial hostility, but this would_prove, perhaps, a losing 
game to both. He really thought it would. Having gone as far in that line as was useful, I took a short turn in my 
subject, and said I had waited with great patience, during the negotiations they were carrying on, because 
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supposed they would naturally square their conduct towards us by their oa in respect to other nations. I made 
this observation in a careless manner, as a thing of course, but immediately fixing my eye upon him, he showed that it 
was exactly the circumstance they had wished to conceal. I added that, finding the northern courts were now at peace, 
and supposing they had come to their decisions with respect to the house of Bourbon, J thought it probable that 
they were prepared to speak definitively to us also. Here I waited for his answer, which indeed I did not expect to 
receive. He was pretty sufficiently embarrassed, and from his look and manner, | collected quite as much as he 
was willing to communicate. After some little sayings of no consequence, he asked me what the United States 
would think of the undefined claim of Spain to America. Having no objection to take that information from 
his questions, which could not be drawn forth in his answers, I told him that it would make no impression on our 
minds. That the Spaniards being in fact apprehensive of danger from us, were disposed to make sacrifices for our 
friendship. That the navigation of the Mississippi, hitherto the bone of contention, was, I believed, -_- up by 
them already, or would soon be so; and as for tlieir claims, they never could affect us, and therefore we did not care 
any thing about them. That their reason for withholding that navigation hitherto, was the fear of contraband trade; 
and for the same reason they must, in my opinion, sacrifice the last man and last shilling upon the question about 
Nootka Sound. He said he had always thought the danger of contraband ought to be considered in dealing on this 
subject, for that nations, like individuals, ought to-treat with candor and honesty. _We had a good deal of conver- 
sation on that and other topics, in which America was not directly concerned, and then I told him that, if re came 
to any determination in regard to us speedily, I should wish to be apprised of it. He assured me that I should, and 
offered to make his communications to you through me, and for that — to address his letters to me in Paris; 
but for reasons communicated in a former letter, I thought it best to decline this offer, and therefore observed that 
his own packets would give him a speedier and more certain means of conveyance. I then took my leave. - 

I have troubled you, sir, with the leading features of this conversation, that you might the better judge of the 
conclusions I draw trom it. I think the cabinet is divided on the question of war or peace. If France appeared 
strong enough to excuse a retrograde maneuvre, I believe they would discover all at once that Spain has better 
reasons to urge than they had been before apprised of; and therefore, on principles of justice, and having received the 
strongest assurances of brotherly love from the Catholic King, the Defender of the Faith would disarm. His ministers 
will not treat with us at present, unless they could see their way to offensive and defensive alliance, which we shall 
be in no hurry to contract. Should war break out, the anti-American party will, I believe, agree to any terms: for it is 
more the taste of the medicine which they nauseate, than the size of the dose. Mr. Pitt, I believe, wishes a continuance 
of peace. Observe that he is rather the b asap man than the King’s, and that, since his Majesty’s illness, she has 
been of great consequence. This depends in part on a medical reason. To prevent the relapse of persons who have 
been mad, they must be kept in constant awe of smereet and it is said that the physician of the King gave the 
matter in charge to his royal consort, who performs that, like every other part of her conjugal duty, with singular 
zeal and perseverance. He, and all those who are in possession of his entire confidence, wish (it is said) for war, 
which gives, you know, great patronage, and by the increase of taxes and offices, increases the influence and power of 
the crown. ‘The King and his friends are also violently indisposed to Americas 

Things being so situated, and having business on the continent, I shall leave this city in a few days, and shall 
perhaps write a farther letter of lamentations to the Duke of Leeds before I go. I intend to write such a letter to 
you, on the whole business, as may, in case of need, be laid before the Legislature, and consequently before the public. 

I long since expressed my opinion to you, sir, that the appearances o it gd here were fallacious. In nothing 
are they more so than in the affairs of the India company, which are deplorably bad; and they are now engaged in a 
war with Tippo Saib, which, terminate how it may, must make them worse. 

It is time to close this lengthy epistle. Let me, therefore, entreat you to receive the assurances, &c. 

GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. ° 


To Grorce WasuincrTon, Esq. i 
President of the United States of America. 





ist ConcRreEss. ] No. 51. . [3d Session. 


PORTUGAL. 
Message from the President of the United States on the appointment of a Minister at the Court of Lisbon. 


Gentlemen of the Senate: 


The aspect of affairs in Europe during the last summer, and especially between Spain and England, gave 
reason to ee a favorable occasion for pressing to accommodation the unsettled matters between them po at 
Mr. Carmichael, our chargé des affaires at Madrid, having been long absent from his country, great changes having 
taken place in our circumstances and sentiments during that interval, it was thought expedient to send some person 
in a private character, fully —— with the present state of things here, to be the bearer of written and confi- 
dential instructions to him, and, at the same time, to possess him, in full and frequent conversations, of all those 
details of facts and topics of argument which could not be conveyed in writing, but which would be necessary to 
— him to met the reasonings of that court with advantage. Colonel David Humphreys was therefore sent for 
these purposes. i. : ces r 

An additional motive for this confidential mission arose in the same quarter. The court of Lisbon had, on several 
occasions, made the most amicable advances for cultivating friendship and intercourse with the United States. The 
exchange of a diplomatic character had been informally, but repeatedly suggested on their part. It was our interest 
to meet this nation in its friendly dispositions, and to concur in the exchange proposed. But my wish was, at the 
same time, that the character to be exchanged should be of the lowest and most economical grade. To this, it was 
known, that certain rules of long a that court would produce obstacles. Colonel Humphreys was charged 
with despatches to the prime minister of Portugal, and with instructions to endeavor to arrange this to our views. 
It happened, however, that previous to his arrival at Lisbon, the Queen had appointed a minister resident to the 
United States, This embarrassment seems to have rendered the difficulty completely insurmountable. The minister 
of that court, in his conferences with Colonel Humphreys, professing every wish to accommodate, yet expresses his 
regrets that circumstances do not permit them to concur in the grade of chargé des affaires—a grade of little privilege 
or respectability by the rules of their court, and held in so low estimation with them, that no proper character would 
accept it to go abroad. Ina letter to the Secretary of State he expresses the same sentiments, and announces the 
appointment, on their part, of a minister resident to the United States, and the pleasure with which the Queen will 
receive one from us at her court. A copy of his letter, and also of Colonel Humphrey’s, giving the details of this 
transaction, will be delivered to you. 

On consideration of all circumstances, I have determined to accede to the desire of the court of Lisbon, in the 
article of grade. I am aware that the consequences will not end here, and that this is not the only instance in which 
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a like change may be pressed. But should it be necessary to yield elsewhere also, I shall think it a less evil than 
to disgust a government so friendly and so interesting to us, as that of Portugal. I do not mean that the change of 


grade shall render the mission more expensive. aes : ; ; 
I have, therefore, nominated David Humphreys minister resident from the United States to her Most Faithful 


Majesty th een of Portugal. 
wen 7 GEO. WASHINGTON. 
Unirep States, Feb. 18, 1791. 





1st ConcrEss. ] No. 52.. [3d_ Session. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


Report of a Committee on the sulyect of our Commercial Relations with Great Britain, made to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, February 21, 1791. 


The committee to whom was referred the message of the President of the United States of the 14th instant, [ante. 
No. 50] on the subject of our commercial relations with Great Britain, made the following report : 


That, after the —— day of ——~, no goods, wares, or merchandise, of foreign growth or manufacture, shall be 
imported into the United States, except in vessels of the United States, or in such as actually belong to the country 
or place of which such goods, wares, or merchandise, are, or may be, the growth, product, or manufacture, or in 
the ships or vessels of such country or place to which the ships or vessels of the United States shall be permitted to 
carry goods, wares, and merchandise, which are not of the growth, product, or manufacture, of the United States. 

And ifany goods, wares, or merchandise, of foreign ab or manufacture, more than shall be necessary for sea 
stores, shall, after the said ——day of ——, be imported into the United States, in any other manner than is herein 
before provided, all such goods, wares, and merchandise, and the ships and vessels in which the same shall be im- 
ported, together with their tackle and apparel, shall be seized and forfeited to the use of the United States, and 
shall be recovered and sold, and the proceeds accounted for, and applied in the manner provided for forfeitures, by 
the act, entitled “ An act ——.” 

That there shall be levied, collected, and paid, upon all rum, which, after the ——day of ——, shall be imported 
into the United States, (over and above the duties now payable on distilled spirits) a duty of one cent per gallon; 
and upon all distilled spirits, the produce or manufacture of any country or place at which the ships or vessels of 
the United States are not permitted to load such distilled spirits, and which shall be imported into the United States 
after the ——day of ——, a further additional duty of twelve and a half cents per gallon, on such as shall not be 
more than ten per cent. below proof, according to Dycas’ hydrometer, and in like proportion for all other distilled 
spirits, whether imported directly from thence, or from 7 other country or place, in any ship or vessel other than 
those of the United States; which duties shall be levied, collected, and paid, in like manner, vo. oath to the like regu- 
lations and drawbacks, as is = by the act, entitled ‘* An act——.” 

And in order to ascertain the country or place at which spirits, imported after the —— day of ——, shall have been 
distilled, it shall be the duty of the importer or importers thereof, in other than ships or vessels of the United States, 
to make proof, to the satisfaction of the officers of the customs with whom entry of any distilled spirits shall be made, 
that the same were distilled in some country or place at which the ships or vessels of the United States are permit- 
ted to load like spirits; in default of which proof, all such spirits shall be liable to the payment of the aforesaid duty 
of twelve and a half cents per gallon. 





Ist ConGRress. ] No. 53. [Sd Sesstoy. 


ALGIERS AND MOROCCO. 
Message of the President of the United States relative to the ransom of Prisoners, &c. 


Unsrrep Srares, February 22d, 1791.. 
Gentlemen of the Senate: 
I will proceed to take measures for the ransom of our citizens in captivity at Algiers, in conformity with your 
resolution of advice of the first instant, so soon as the moneys necessary shall be appropriated by the Legislature, 


and shall be in readinesss. ; ; 
The recognition of our treaty with the new Emperor of Morocco requires also previous appropriation and provi- 


sion; the importance of this last to the liberty and property of our citizens, induces me to urge it on your earliest 


attention. 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 


The resolution referred to is as follows: 


Resolved, ‘That the Senate advise and consent that the President of the United States take such measures as he 
may think necessary for the redemption of the citizens of the United States, now in captivity at Algiers: Provided, 
the expense shall not exceed forty thousand dollars; and also, that measures be taken to confirm the treaty now 
existing between the United States and the Emperor of Morocco. 
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PRISONERS AT ALGIERS. 
Letter from the Secretary of State in relation to the Prisoners at Algiers. 
PuitapE.puia, December 9, 1791. 


Sir: é ; ‘ : 

The enclosed information, relative to ransom and peace with the Algerines, being newly come to hand, I 
take the liberty of communicating it to you, and through you to the Senate. It concurs in some facts and opinions 
with what we had before learnt through other channels, and differs in some others, so as, on the whole, to leave us 
still in considerable uncertainty as to interesting points. 

I have the honor to be, with sentiments of the most perfect respect, sir, 
Your most ient and most humble servant, 


TH: JEFFERSON. 
The Vice Presivent of the U. S. President of the Senate. 


Ciry or Atoiers, April 28, 1791. 
Most Honorep Sirs: 


It affords the Americans in captivity some consolation to hear that his excellency the President has drawn 
the ene of Congress towards Barbary affairs, and to consider of the decrease of American commerce to the 
Mediterranean. 

One of your most unfortunate subjects takes the liberty of humbly submitting to your consideration the following 
particulars on Barbary affairs. ; ‘ 

In December last, the Philanthropic Society sent orders to Europe to try for a peace with this regency; these 
orders came to Monsieur Catalan, of Marseilles, who commissioned Monsieur Parnet, a French merchant in Algiers, 
and agent for the chamber of commerce, Marseilles. Monsieur Parnet, made application to the Dey and ministry 
on this important subject, but was not enabled to obtain any answer of importance until the 18th of December, 
when he immediately despatched a vessel for Marseilles. Monsieur Parnet was authorized by his orders to treat for 
the ransom of the Americans; but as our redemption had been ascertained the 7th of last July, by Abraham Bushara 
and Dininio, for the sum of 17,225 Algerine sequins, nearly equal to 34,450 Spanish dollars, Monsieur Parnet could 
only return for answer, that our ransom was finally ascertained, and is so recorded by the regency at the above sum. 
Monsieur Parnet informed me that his orders relative to the peace did not authorize him to make the ministry an 
promises for them to use their influence with the Dey: for, if he made any promises, he must fulfil them, and by his 
not being fully empowered, he could not take the eg! channel for laying the foundation of the peace,.and that 
the Dey signified that, when the Americans made g their agreement of the 7th last July, that then he would 
consider of the peace. , . ; 

I take the liberty, honored sirs, to Py een omg there is no doing any business of importance in this country, 
without first palming the ministry; and by taking this proper channel, be assured, honored sirs, that there is no 
great difficulty to carry any point. ; 

I take the liberty of explaining that the Algerines had great reason to think that the Americans considered them 
in a very singular light, by sending orders, three different times, relative to ascertaining our ransom and affairs that 
had been fixed on a few months past; then to empower Monsieur Parnet, sup sing the Algerines would lower their 
price, or deviate, in any respect, from the agreement made with Bushara and Dininio. 

Be assured, honored sirs, that Monsieur Parnet found this to be a very delicate subject to treat of, and by what 
I now hint to you, honored sirs, your superior wisdom will perceive the impropriety of any further propositions 
relative to ascertaining our ransom. ‘ 

The prime ministerjsent to me, and desired that, when I wrote my country, to write, that, if the Americans did not 
keep to their words on affairs so trifling as that of our release, that there was no great dependence to be put in 
America, in affairs of more aes alluding to the peace. Be assured, honored sirs, that the prime minister is 
a friend to America, and was the only one of the Algerine ministry that countenanced Mr. Lamb, in 1786. 

Messrs. Bulkley and company, of Lisbon, through humane motives, writing to Mr. James Simpson, at Gibraltar, 
and Mr. Simpson, supposing the orders originated in Congress, wrote to Bushara and Dininio, to have our redemp- 
tion ascertained with the regency; so that, if ever we are to be redeemed, it must be through the channel of Bushara 
and Dininio, as the Dey, in his answer to Monsieur Parnet, signified fully as much, and as they are Algerine subjects, 
the Dey and ministry of course will determine the affair in their favor. 

At present there are but 700 Christian slaves in Algiers, and the two-thirds of these are deserters from the 
Spanish garrison of Oran; and as the captives are much wanted to do the public work, the regency does not seem 
ae pe to permit slaves to be redeemed on any terms: for without the slaves, those people could not well fit out 
their cruisers. : 

In 1786, there were three thousand Christian slaves in Algiers; but the Spaniards, Neapolitans, and other nations 
redeeming their people, and the pest, that great storm of mortality, which happened in this city in 1787-8, which 
carried off nine hun red Christian captives—amongst this number were six Americans—our redemption is but trifling 
higher than the terms on which the Spaniards and other nations redeemed their people; and, since those redemptions 
and the pest, the price of slaves is continually rising. 

Those lads that are pages to the Dey, were solicited to turn Mahometans, but they would not, which makes 
their prices somewhat exorbitant. 

_ When I consider the fatal consequences that would happen to America, if the Portuguese should make a peace 
with this regency, it makes the greatest impression on me of any thing whatscever that can possibly occur to a 
patriotic mind; and although at present the Portuguese keep up a fleet of cruisei's to protect their own commerce, 
yet experience shews (by on) that they may be negotiating a peace underhand. 

Since my captivity, the Portuguese have made two attempts to try to obtain a peace, and fortunate (thank God) 
for America they did not succeed. Should they succeed, America would be put to a vast expense to build and fit 
out eight or ten cruisers; and to -_ this squadron in Europe for a few years, would be attended with a vast 
expense, which America could not well afford. Should the Portuguese make a peace, and America to abandon the 
Straits to the Algerines, the alarm would be so great that no American property would be ensured under twenty-five 
per cent. The first cruise, they would go as far as the Western Islands, and, by being acquainted with the navigation 
that far, would be induced to G0 on to the coasts of America; then, honored sirs, what would be the fatal conse- 
uences—what would be the alarm! and it is well known that there is nothing to be derived by being at war with 
the Barbary States; but, by an at peace, many advantages, and extended and beneficial commerce. 

It has cost Spain full four and a half millions of dollars to make their peace, and redeem their people, notwith- 
standing Spain acted something —s not to be the dupe of all the commercial nations of Euro 

Honored sirs, in my opinion, the United States may obtain a peace with this regency for fifty or sixty thousand 
pounds sterling, all expenses included; that is, if the affair is well managed; and with Tunis for fifteen thousand 
pounds sterling. In making a peace with Algiers, there should be a provisional article relative to Tunis, as Tunis 
isa saan tate to this regency, and under its influence. 
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Instead of America giving a sum of money for the peace, I believe this regency would find it to their interest to 
take, in lieu, maritime stores, masts, pete, plank, tar, pitch, turpentine, scantling, for constructing cruisers; and, 
by giving maritime stores, I believe the peace would not cost America twenty thousand pounds sterling. Or to 
purchase one hundred and fifty or two hundred passports of the regency, at a certain fixed price, and for these, to 
pay a certain sum every two gi and those that wanted those passports, that traded to Europe, to purchase them 
of the Government, so that the passports would defray the expenses incurred in obtaining the peace. I have fre- 
quently, these four years, had some hints on these subjects communicated to the Algerine ministry, and had favorable 
answers, which I wrote to the American ambassadors in Europe. 

The present time is favorable for America to try for the peace; and I further take the weet honored sirs, to 
observe, that those nations, the Dutch, Danes, Swedes, and Venetians, that pay a tribute annually, that their peace 
is ona more solid and lasting basis than those nations that give large sums for making the peace, and not to be tribu- 
tary: for it is the annual tribute those nations pay the Algerines is the bait that secures their peace, and not any 
sentiment of national honor or regard to treaties, but for their own interest in being supplied with naval and military 
stores. 

Most honored sirs, we hope you will consider what our sufferings must have been ‘in this country, during that 
trying period of nearly six years captivity; but we now hope that you will give such powers to your representatives 
in Europe, so as to finally extricate your fourteen unfortunate subjects from their present state of bondage and 


adversity. 
Honored sirs, your most obed’t most humble serv’t and petitioner, RICHARD O’BRIEN. 


The Honorable the Congress of the United States of America, 


Extract of a Letter from William Short, Chargé des Affaires of the United States at Paris, dated Aug. 24, 1791. 


“ The report, mentioned in my last, of the death of the Dey of Algiers, was soon after fully confirmed, as well as 
the peaceable nomination of his successor. I learn by the French consul, that he is the same who, whilst minister, 
discovered more favorable dispositions than the others to the American prisoners. He thinks this would be a favor- 
able moment for attempting their redemption. He observes, it would have been at all times practicable, by proper 
measures, viz: by authorizing some consul or commercial house, established at Algiers, to effect it; leaving them at 
liberty to choose the suitable moment, and fixing the sum beyond which they could not go, authorizing them, at the 
same time, to draw for it, on the agreement being concluded. He supposes, that for the fourteen captives who 
remain the sum should be fixed at 200,000 livres tournois, all expenses included; and says it is possible that 150,000 
might suffice, the agents employed exerting themselves of course to reduce it as much as possible, for the interest cf 
their employers. He seems to be persuaded there is no other mode of succeeding but this, which he agrees is subject 
to objections, arising from the great confidence necessary to be placed in the agents employed. He adds, also, that 
the character and dispositions of the present Dey are much more liberal than those of the last, and of course that this 
is the favorable moment for the United States to make a permanent arrangement with that regency for the safety of 
their flag. This negotiation, he thinks, should be carried on in the same manner with the other. He cannot, 
however, form a conjecture of what that would cost. ; 

“T have had a good deal of accidental conversation alse lately with M. Pujet, who has the direction of the consular 
department in the marine. He is, I believe, known to you, and is a man of a good reputation and understanding, 
and is particularly acquainted with the relations between this country and the Barbary Powers. He insists that 
France pays no tribute to the Dey of Algiers, nor England, nor Spain. He agrees that Holland (I et) and some 
others € ae. and says that the difference is a understood, at Algiers, between nations that are tributary and 
those that are not: and also, that all Christian Powers are obliged to make pecuniary sacrifices to secure peace 
there. Those of France consist, Ist. in the establishment of a consul at Algiers, whose salary and expenses amount 
to about 25,000 livres tournois per annum; and 2d. in presents which are made from time to time to the officers of 
government, in order to settle differences which accidentally arise between French vessels or citizens and the cruisers 
or regency of Algiers. These amount to from 70 to 80,000 livres tournois annually, and are, as he assures me, the onl 
expenses paid regularly. The large sums which I mentioned to you, some time ago, to have been paid by M. de 
Senneville, for the renewal of the treaty, he denies altogether to have been paid for that purpose, or to have been as 
considerable as I supposed them. He says they were to satisfy the regency for a vessel they Jost on the coast of 
France, and also for one delivered up to Naples, after having been taken by an Algerine cruiser. 

«M. Pujet says, the United States would be wrong to put themselves on the footing of a tributary Power, as it 
ensures more contempt than safety at Algiers. He supposes their consular establishment, and annual accidental 
presents, would cost as much as those stated above for France, notwithstanding their commerce is so much more 
inconsiderable; as this would not be calculated by the officers of the a tenth He does not know to what amount 

resents would be necessary for securing the peace in the beginning. There are some honorary expenses, to which 
Rrisacs and other European Powers are sometimes subjected, from which the United States would be exempted: 
such as, at present, the furnishing a vessel to carry the new Dey’s ambassador to Constantinople to obtain the inves- 
titure of his place. This mark of distinction is accorded to France, and is considered asa proof of the Dey’s 
favorable dispositions to this country. 

‘* Should it be possible to obtain a peace of Algiers, it would be of little service without one could be secured also 
with Tunis and Tripoli, each of which would cost the same to the United States. The establishment at Tunis costs 
more to France, as there is much more of the parade and luxury of a court there than at Algiers. 

‘*T observed to M. Pujet, that such Powers as were at peace with these piratical States, would probably put as 
many obstacles as possible in the way of others obtaining it, and that the United States might perhaps meet with 
some difficulties on that account. He agreed that this policy did prevail. He thought, however, that France would, 
in the new order of things, abandon it; and would aid the United States in obtaining a peace. He added, that he 
did not see how our free entrance into the Mediterranean could be against the interests of France, as we were not a 
carrying Power, and said that, for his part, so far as it depended on him, he would certainly contribute all in his power 
to serve the interests of the United. States in this instance. I have thought it well to communicate these things to 
you, that you might judge how far they deserve weight in an attempt to redeem our unhappy captives, or to secure a 


permanent peace. 
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SPAIN. 


Message from the President of the Unitea States nominating Commissioners Plenipotentiary, &c. 


Unirep States, January 11, 1792. 
Gentlemen of the Senate: 
I lay before you the following report; wincn aas been made to me by the Secretary of State: 


The Secretary of State reports to the President of the United States, that one of the commissioners of Spain, in 
the name of both, has lately communicated to him verbally, by order of his court, that his Catholic Majesty, apprised 
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of our solicitude to have some arrangements made respecting our free navigation of the river Mississippi, and the 
use of a port thereon, is ready to enter into treaty thereon at Madrid. ; 

The Secretary of State is of opinion, that this overture should be attended to without delay, and that the proposal 
of treating at Madrid, though not what might have been desired, should yet be accepted; and a commission plenipo- 
tentiary made out for the purpose. 3 : ' ‘ 

That Mr. Carmichael, the present chargé des affaires of the United States at Madrid, from the local acquaintance 
which he must have acquired with persons and circumstances, would be an useful and proper member of the com- 
mission; but that it would be usefui also to join with him some person more particularly acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the navigation to be treated of. ; : : 

That the fund appropriated by the act providing the means of intercourse between the United States and forei, 
nations, will insufficiently pseal the ordinary and regular demands on it, and is consequently inadequate to the 
mission of an additional commissioner express from hence. f 
- That, therefore, it will be advisable on this account, as well as for the sake of despatch, to constitute some one 
of the ministers of the United States in Europe, jointly with Mr. Carmichael, commissioners Wenipatentis for the 
special purpose of meueone =e concluding, with any person or persons duly authorized by his Catholic Majesty, 
a convention or treaty for the free navigation of the river Mississippi by the citizens of the United States, under 
such accommodations with respect to a port and other circumstances as may render the said navigation practicable, 
useful, and free from dispute; saving to the President and Senate their respective rights as to the ratification of the 
same; and that the said negotiation be at Madrid or such other place in Spain as shall be desired by- his Catholic 


Majesty. 
mais TH: JEFFERSON. 
DecemBER 22d, 1791. 


Gentlemen of the Senate: 


In consequence of the communication from the court of Spain, as stated in the 3 precedes I nominate 
William Carmichael, present chargé des affaires of the United States at Madrid, and William Short, present charge 
des affaires of the United States at Paris, to be commissioners plenipotentiary for negotiating and concluding, wi 
any person or persons who shall be duly authorized by his Catholic Majesty, a convention or treaty concerning the 
navigation of the river Mississippi by the citizens of the United States; saving to the President and Senate their 


respective rights as to the ratification of the same. 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 
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IMPRESSED AMERICAN SEAMEN. 
Message from the President of the United States in relation to the expense of liberating impressed American Seamen. 


Unirep States, February 8th, 1792. 
Gentlemen of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives: 


An article of expense having occurred in the department of foreign affairs, for which no provision has been 
made by law, I lay before you a letter from the Secretary of State, explaining the same, in order that you may do 


thereon what you shall find to be right. 
: GEO. WASHINGTON. 


4 Puivavepuia, February 7th, 1792. 
SIR: 

An account presented to me by Mr. John B. Cutting, for expenditures incurred by him in liberating the 
seamen of the United States in British ports, during the impressments which took place under that Government in 
the year 1790, obliges me to recall some former transactions to your mind. ; 

You will be pleased to recollect the numerous instances of complaint or information to us, about that time, of 
the violences committed on our seafaring citizens in British ports by their press gangs and officers; and that, not 
having even a consul there at that time, it was thought fortunate that a private citizen, who happened to be on the 
spot, stept forward for their protection; that it was obvious that these exertions on his part must be attended with 
expense; and that a particular demand of £50 sterling for this purpose coming incidentally to my knowledge, it 
was immediately remitted to Mr. Cutting, with a request to account for it in convenient time. He now presents 
an account of all his expenditures in this business, which I have the honor to communicate herewith. _ Accordin 
to this, the oppression extends to a much greater number of our citizens, and their relief is more costly than 
been contemplated. It will be os to lay the account before the Legislature; because, the expenditures being 
of a description which had not occurred before, no appropriation heretofore made would authorize payment at the 
treasury; because, too, the nature of the transactions may in some instances require justly, that the ordinary rules 
of evidence which the auditor is bound to apply to ordinary cases, should suffer relaxations, which he probably will 
not think himself authorized to admit, without the orders of the Legislature. 

The practice in Great Britain of impressing seamen whenever war is apprehended, will fall more heavily on 
ours, than on those of any other foreign nation, on account of the sameness of language. Our minister at that 
court, therefore, will, on those occasions, be under the neccony of interfering for their protection, in a way which 
will call for expense. It is desirable that these expenses should be reduced to certain rules, as far as the nature of 
the case will admit, and the sooner they are so reduced the better. ‘This may be done, however, on surer grounds, 
after the Government of Great Britain shall have entered with us into those arrangements on this particular subject 
which the seriousness of the case calls for on our part, and its difficulty may admit on theirs. ‘This done, it will 
be desirable that legislative rules be framed, which may equally guide and justify the proceedings of our minister, 
7 — agent, at that court, and at the same time extend to our seafaring citizens the protection of which they have 

need. 

Mr. Cutting, being on the spot, will himself furnish the explanations and documents of his case, either to the 
———— or a committee of it, or to the Auditor, as he shall be required. 

have the honor to be, with sentiments of the most perfect esteem and respect, 
Sir, your 7 ey 
mos e servan 
The Presivent of the United States. : JEFFERSON. 
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PRISONERS AT ALGIERS—FRANCE-—SPAIN. 








2d Coneress.] No. 57. [ist Session. 


PRISONERS AT ALGIERS. 
Report of a Committee to the Senate, relative to American Prisoners at Algiers, February 22, 1792. 


The committee to whom had been referred the petition of Charles Colvill, late a prisoner in Algiers, praying for the 
reimbursement of the price of his ransom, and other expenses, and the several communications on file relative 
to American citizens now in captivity at Algiers, reported the following resolutions: 


Resolved by the Senate of the United States, in their capacity as Council of Advice, That, if the President of 
the United States shall enter into any treaty or convention, for the purpose of establishing and preserving peace 
with the regency of Algiers and with Tunis and Tripoli, “at an expense not exceeding one hundred thousand dol- 
lars sainnall .” for ous term of years shall be stipulated, and for the purpose of ransoming the citizens of the 
United States in captivity with the Algerines, ‘‘at an expense not exceeding forty thousand dollars, for the said 
ransom,” the Senate will advise and consent to the same, and ratify or approve any measures which the President of 
the United States shall take for accomplishing these objects, to an amount not exceeding five thousand dollars, 
although such measures should prove unsuccessful. : ; 

Resolved, That, if a convention or treaty for the establishment and preservation of peace, cannot be made with 
the regency of Algiers, the sum of two thousand four hundred dollars, annually, shall be distributed among the 
said captives or their families, as they may prefer, in such manner, and in such proportions, as the President of the 
United States shall order and direct, during their captivity. 

Resolved, ‘That the President of the United States be authorized and empowered to draw on the treasury of the 
United States for the sum of one hundred and forty-five thousand dollars. 





2d ConcRreEss. } No. 58. [ist Session. 


FRANCE. 


Message from the President, communicating to Congress a letter from the King of France, announcing his ac- 
ceptance of the Constitution of that nation. 


. 
Unitep States, March 5, 1792. 
Gentlemen of the Senate 


and of the House of Representatives: 


Knowing the renee: Hang te you take in whatever may promote the Ps and prosperity of the French 
nation, it is with pleasure that I lay before you the translation of a letter which I have received from His Most 
Christian Majesty, announcing to the United States of America his acceptance of the constitution presented to him 


in the name of his nation. 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 
[ Translation of a letter from the King of France, of September 19, 1791.] 


Very dear great friends and allies: 


We make it our —_ to inform you that we have accepted the constitution wlich has been presented to us in 
the name of the nation, and according to which France will be henceforth governed. 

We do not doubt that you take an interest in an event so important to our kingdom and to us; and it is with real 
pleasure we take this occasion to renew to you assurances of the sincere friendship we bear you. Whereupon we pray 
God to have you, very dear re friends and allies, in his just and holy keeping. 

Written at Paris, the 19th of September, 1791. 








Your good friend and ally, 
. ‘ LOUIS. 
Monrmorin. 
The Unirep States or Nortu AMERICA. 
2d ConcreEss. ] ; No. 59. [ist Session. 
SPAIN. 


Message from the President of the United States to the Senate, relative to negotiations at Madrid. 
Unirep Srates, March 7, 1792. 


Gentlemen of the Senate: 
I submit to your consideration the report of the Secretary of State which accompanies this, stating the reasons 
for extending the negotiation pro at Madrid to the subject of commerce, and explaining under the form of 


instructions to the commissioners lately __ to that court the principles on which commercial arrangemeiits 
with Spain might, if desired on her part, be acceded to on ours; sed I have to request your decision, whether you 
will advise and consent to the extension of the powers of the commissioners as proposed, and to the ratification of a 
treaty which shall conform to those instructions, should they enter into such a one with that court. 


GEO. WASHINGTON. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS. 





Report of the Secretary of State. 


The Secretary of State having understocd, from communications with the commissioners of his Cathelic Majesty, 
subsequent to that which he reported to the President on the 22d of December last, that though they considered the 
navigation of the Mississippi as the principal object of negotiation between the two countries, yet it was expected by 
their court that the conferences would extend to all the matters which were under negotiation on the former occasion 
with Mr. Gardoqui, and particularly to some arrangements of commerce, is of opinion, that, to renew the confer- 
ences on this subject also, since they desire it, will be but friendly and respectful, and can lead to nothing without 
our own consent; and that, to refuse it, might obstruct the settlement of the questions of navigation and boundary; 
and, therefore, reports to the President of the United States, the following observations and instructions to the 
commissioners of the United States, appointed to negotiate with the court of Spain a treaty or convention relative 
to the navigation of the Mississippi; which observations and instructions, he is of opinion, should be laid before the 
Senate of the United States, and their decision be desired, whether they will advise and consent that a treaty be 
entered into by the commissioners of the United States with Spain conformable thereto. 

After stating to our commissioners the foundation of our rights to navigate the Mississippi, and to hold our south- 
on boundary at the Slst degree of latitude, and that each of these is to be a sine gua non, it is proposed to add as 
ollows: 

On the former conferences on the navigation of the Mississippi, Spain chose to blend with it the subject of com- 
merce; and, accordingly, specific propositions thereon passed between the negotiators. Her object then was to 
obtain our renunciation of the navigation, and to hold out commercial arrangements perhaps as a lure to us, Perhaps, 
however, she might then, and may now, really set a value on commercial arrangements with us, and may receive 
them as a consideration for accommodating us in the navigation, or may wish for them to have the appearance of 
receiving a consideration. Commercial arrangements, if acceptable in themselves, will not be the less so, if coupled 
with those relating to navigation and boundary. We have pn to take care that they be acceptable in themselves. 

There are two principles which may be proposed as the basis of a commercial treaty: 1st, That of exchanging the 
privileges of native citizens; or, 2d, Those of the most favored nation. 

ist. With the nations holding important possessions in America, we are ready to exchange the rights of native 
citizens, provided they be extended through the whole possessions of both parties; but the propositions of Spain, 
made on the former occasion, (a copy of which accompanies this) were, that we should give their merchants, vessels, 
and productions, the privileges of native merchants, vessels, and productions, through the whole of our possessions; 
and they give the same to ours only in Spain and the Canaries. This is inadmissible, because unequal; and as we 
believe that Spain is not ripe for an ts get wo on this basis, we avoid proposing it. 

2d. Though treaties which merely exchange the rights of the most favored nations are not without all inconve- 
nience, yet they have their conveniences also. It is an important one that they leave each party free to make what 
internal regulations they please, and to give what preferences they find expedient to native merchants, vessels, and 

roductions. And as we already have treaties on this basis with France, Holland, Sweden, and Prussia, the two 
ormer of which are perpetual, it will be but smal] additional embarrassment to extend it to Spain. On the contrary, 
we are sensible it is right to place that nation on the most favored footing, whether we have a treaty with them or 
nots and it can do us no harm to secure by treaty a reciprocation of the right. 

Of the four treaties before mentioned, either the French or the Prussian might be taken as a model; but it would 
be useless to propose the Prussian, because we have already supposed that Spain would never consent to those arti- 
cles which give to each party access to all the dominions of the other; and without this equivalent, we would not 
agree to tie our own ‘othe so materially in war as would be done by the 23d article, which renounces the right of 
fitting out privateers, or of capturing merchant vessels. ‘The French treaty, therefore, is proposed as the model. 
In this, however, the following changes are to be made. 

We should be admitted to all the dominions of Spain to which any other foreign nation is or may be admitted. 

Article 5, being an exemption from a particular duty in France, will, of course, sane voy as inapplicable to Spain. 

Article 8 to be omitted, as unnecessary with Morocco, and inefficacious and little honorable with any of 
the Barbary Powers, but it may furnish occasion to sound Spain on the project of a convention of the Powers at 
war with the Barbary States, to keep up by rotation a constant cruise of a given force on their coasts, till they shall 
he compelled to renounce forever, and against all nations, their predatory practices. Perhaps the infidelities of the 
Algerines to their treaty of peace with Spain, though the latter does not choose to break openly, may induce her to 
subsidize us to cruise against them with a given force. 

Article 9 and 10, concerning fisheries, to be omitted as inapplicable. 

Article 11. The first paragraph of this article, respecting the droit d’aubaine, to be omitted, that law being 
supposed peculiar to France. ; 

Article 17, giving asylum in the ports of either to the armed vessels of the other, with the prizes taken from the 
enemies of that other, must be qualified as it is in the 19th article of the Prussian treaty; as the stipulation in the 
latter part of the article, “that no shelter or refuge shall be given in the ports of the one to such as shall have made 
prize on the subjects of the other of the parties,” would forbid us, in case of a war between France and ep to 
give shelter in our ports to prizes made by the latter on the former, while the first part of the article woul oblige 
us to shelter those made by the former on the latter; a very dangerous covenant, and which ought never to 
repeated in any other instance. 

Article 29. Consuls should be received at all the ports at which the vessels of either party may be received. 

Article 30, concerning free ports in Europe and America. Free ports in the Spanish possessions in America, 
and particularly at the Havana, are more to be desired than canon. It can, therefore, only be recommended to 
the best endeavors of the commissioners to obtain them. It will be something to obtain for our vessels, flour, &c. 
admission to those ports during their pleasure. In like manner, if they could be prevailed on to re-establish our 
right of cutting logwood in the bay of Campeachy, on the footing on which it stood before the treaty of 1763, it 
would be desirable, and not endanger to us any contest with the English, who, by the Revolution treaty, are restrain- 
ed to the southeastern parts of Yucatan. 

Article $1. The act of ratification on our part may require a twelve month from the date of the treaty, as the 
Senate meets regularly but once a year; and to return it to Madrid for exchange may require four months more. 

The treaty must not exceed years’ duration, except the clauses relating to boundary and the navigation 
of the Mississippi, which must be perpetual and final. Indeed, these two subjects had better be in a separate instru- 
ment. 

There might have been mentioned a third species of arrangement, that of making special agreements on every 
- aap subject of commerce, and of settling a tariff of duty to be paid, on each side, on every particular article; but 
this would require in our commissioners a very minute knowledge of our commerce, as it is impossible to foresee 
every proposition of this kind which might be brought into discussion, and to prepare them for it by information and 
instruction from hence. Our commerce, too, is as yet rather ina course of experiment, and the channels into which 
it will ultimately flow are not sufficiently known to enable us to provide for it by special agreement; nor have the 
exigencies of our new government as yet so far developed themselves, as that we may know to what degree we may 
or must have recourse to commerce, for the purposes of revenue. No common consideration, therefore, ought to 
induce us, as yet, toarrangements of this kind. Perhaps nothing should do it, with any nation, short of the privileges 
of natives in all their possessions, foreign and domestic. ‘ 

It were to be wished indeed that some positively favorable stipulations respecting our grain, flour, and fish, could 
oe obtained even on our giving reciprocal advantages to some of the commodities of Spain, say her wines and brandies; 

ut— , 
1st. If we quit the ground of the most favored nation as to certain articles for our convenience, Spain may insist 
on doing the same for other articles for her convenience, and thus our commissioners will get themselves on the groun 
of a treaty of detail, for which they will not be prepared. 
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ad. If we grant favor to the wines and brandies of Spain, then Portugal and France will demand the same; and 
in order to create an equivalent, Portugal may lay a duty on our fish and grain, and France a prohibition on our whale 
oils, the removal of which will be proposed as an equivalent. 

Thas much, however, as to grain and flour, may be attempted. There has, not long since, been.a considerable duty 
laid on them in Spain. ‘This was while a treaty on the subject of commerce was pending between us and Spain, as 
that court considers the matter. It is not —— thought right to change the state of things pending a treaty - 
concerning them. On this consideration, and on the motive of cultivating our friendship, perhaps the commissioners 
may induce them to restore. this commodity to the footing on which it was on opening the conferences with Mr. 
Gardoqui on the 26th day of July, 1785. 1f Spain says, ** do the same by your tonnage on our vessels,” the answer 
may be, “that our foreign tonnage affects Spain very little, and other nations very much, whereas the duty on flour 
in Spain affects us very much, and other nations very little; consequently there would be no equality in reciprocal 
relinquishment, as there had been none in the reciprocal innovation; and Spain, by insisting on this, would in fact 
only be aiding the interests of her rival nations, to whom we should be forced to extend the same indulgence.” At 
the time of opening the conferences too, we had as yet not erected any system; our government itself being not 

et erected. Innovation, then, was unavoidable on our part, ifit be innovation to establish a system. We did iton 
air and general ground, on ground favorable to Spain; but they had a system, and therefore innovation was avoid- 


able on their part. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 
March 7, 1792. 


Articles proposed by Don Diego Gardoqui, to be inserted in the Treaty with the United States. 


Ist. That all commercial regulations affecting each other shall be founded in perfect reciprocity. Spanish 
merchants shall enjoy all the commercial privileges of native merchants in the United States; and American merchants 
shall enjoy all the commercial privileges of native merchants in the kingdom of Spain, and in the Canaries and other 
islands longing and adjacent thereto. ‘The same privileges shall extend to their respective vessels, and merchan- 
dise consisting of the manufactures and productions of their respective countries. ; ; 

2d. Each party may establish consuls in the countries of the other, (excepting such provinces in Spain, into 
which none have heretofore been admitted, viz. Bilboa and Guipusca) with such powers and privileges as shall be 
ascertained by a semi 4 convention. ; 

3d. That the bona fide manufactures and productions of the United States (tobacco only excepted, which shall 
continue under its present-regulations ) | be ao in American or Spanish vessels into any Py of his Majesty’s 
European dominions and islands aforesaid, in like manner as if they were the productions of Spain. And on the 
other hand, that the bona fide manufactures and productions of his Majesty’s dominions, may be imported into the 
United States in Spanish or American vessels, in like manner as if they were the manufactures and productions of 
the said States. And further, that all such duties and imposts, as may mutually be thought necessary to lay on them 
by either party, shall be ascertained and regulated on principles of exact cher sg G by a tariff to be formed by a 
convention for that purpose, to be negotiated and made within one year after the exchange of the ratification of this 
treaty; and in the mean time, that no other duties or imposts shall be exacted from each other’s merchants and ships 
than such as may be payable by natives in like cases. 

4th. That inasmuch as the United States, from not having mines of gold and silver, may often want supplies of 
specie for a circulating medium, his Catholic Majesty, asa proof of his good will, agrees to order the masts and timber 
which may from time to time be wanted for his royal navy, to be purchased cal paid for in specie in the United 
States. Provided, the said masts and timber shall be of equal quality, and when brought to Spain, shall not cost 
more than the like may there be had for from other countries. 

5th. It is agreed that the articles commonly inserted in other treaties of commerce, for mutual and reciprocal 
convenience, shall be inserted in this; and that this treaty, and every article and stipulation therein, shall continue 
in full force for —— years, to be computed from the day of the date hereof. 








2d ConeReEss.] No. 60. [1st Session. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Message from the President of the United States, communicating the correspondence between the British Minister 
Plenipotentiary and the Secretary of State, in relation to the commerce of the two countries. 


Gentlemen of the Senate 
and House of Representatives: 

I have thought it — to lay before you a communication of the 11th instant, from the Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of Great Britain to the Secretary of State, relative to the commerce of the two countries, together with 
their explanatory correspondence, and the Secretary of State’s letter to me on the subject. 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 
April 15, 1792. 


PuitapELpuia, April 13, 1792. 
Sir: 

__ [have the honor to lay before you a communication from Mr. Hammond, Minister Plenipotentiary of his 
Britannic Majesty, covering a clause of a statute of that country relative to its commerce with this, and notifying a 
determination to carry it into execution henceforward. Conceiving that the determination announced could not 
really meant as extensively as the words import, I asked and received an explanation from the minister, as expressed 
in the letter and answer herein enclosed; and, on consideration of all circumstances, I cannot but confide in the 
— expressed by him, that its sole object is to exclude foreign vessels from the islands of Jersey and Guernsey. 

‘he want of bigs teens between the motives expressed and the measure, its magnitude and consequences, total 
silence as to the proclamation on which the intercourse between the two countries has hitherto hung, and of which, - 
in this broad sense, it would be a revocation, and the recent manifestations of the disposition of that Government | 
to concur with this in mutual offices of friendship and good will, support his construction. ‘The minister, moreover, 
assured me verbally, that he would immediately write to his court for an explanation, and in the mean time is of 
opinion that the usual intercourse of commerce between the two countries (Jersey and Guernsey excepted) need not 


fe suspended. 
I have the honor to be, 
With sentiments of the most profound respect and attachment, 
Sir, your most obedient and most humble servant, 
. TH: JEFFERSON. 
The Presivent of the United States. 
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Puirapetpuia, April 11, 1792. 
Sir: 

I have received, by acircular despatch from my court, directions to inform this Government that, considerable 
inconveniences having arisen from the importation of tobacco in foreign vessels into the ports of his Majesty’s 
dominions, contrary to the act of the 12th Charles 2d, chap. 18, sec. 3d, a called the navigation act) it 
been determined in future strictly to enforce this clause, of which I take the liberty of enclosing to you a copy. 

And I have the honor to be, with perfect esteem and respect, sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 


Mr. JEFFERSON. GEO. HAMMOND. 
12 Car. 2, Cap. 18. Sect. 3. 


‘And it is further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That no goods or commodities whatsoever, of the growth, pro- 
duction, or manufacture, of Africa, Asia, or America, or of any part thereof, which are described or laid down in the 
usual maps or charts of those places, be imported into England, Ireland, or Wales, islands of Guernsey and Jersey, 
or town of Berwick upon Tweed, in any other ship or ships, vessel or vessels whatsoever, but in such as do truly, 
and without fraud, belong only to the People of England or Ireland, dominion of Wales, or town of Berwick upon 
‘Tweed, or of the lands, islands, plantations, or territories, in Asia, Africa, or America, to his Majesty belonging, 
as the proprietors and right owners thereof, and whereof the master, and three-fourths at least of the mariners, are 
English, under the penalty of the forfeiture of all such goods and commodities, and of the ship or vessel in which 
they were imported, with all her guns, tackle, furniture, ammunition, and apparel; one moiety to his Majesty, his 
heirs and successors, and the other moiety to him or them who shall seize, inform, or sue for the same, in any court 
- 8 by bill, information, plaint, or other action, wherein no essoin, protection, or wager of law, shall be 
allowed. 


Puitapepuia, April 12, 1792. 
Sir: 

I am this moment favored with the letter you did me the honor of writing yesterday, covering the extract of 
British statute, forbidding the admission of foreign vessels into any ports of the British dominions, with goods or 
commodities of the growth, production, or manufacture, of America. The effect of this appears to me so extensive, 
as to induce a doubt whether I understand rightly the determination to enforce it, which you notify, and to oblige me 
to ask of you, whether we are to consider it as so far a revocation of the proclamation of your Government 
regulating the commerce between the two countries, and that, henceforth, no articles of the growth, production, or 
manufacture, of the United States, are to be received in the ports of Great Britain or Ireland, in vessels belonging to 
the citizens of the United States? 

I have the honor to be, 
With sentiments of the most perfect esteem and cing sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 


TH: JEFFERSON. 
The Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain. 


, Puitapepnia, “April 12, 1792. 
SIR: 

In answer to your letter of this day, I have the honor of observing, that I have no other instructions upon the 
subject of my communication than such as are contained in the circular despatch, of which I stated the purport in 
my letter dated yesterday. I have, however, no difficulty in assuring you, that the result of my personal conviction 
is, that the determination of his Majesty’s Government to enforce the clause of the act of navigation (a copy of 
which I transmitted to you) with respect to the importation of commodities in foreign vessels, has originated in 
consequence of the many frauds that have taken place in the importation of tobacco into his Majesty’s dominions, 
in foreign vessels, and is not intended to militate against the proclamation or order of the King in council, 
regulating the commercial intercourse between Great Britain and the United States, which, I have every reason to 
believe, still exists in full force, as I have not had the most distant intimation of its being revoked. 

I have the honor to be, 
With the most perfect esteem and consideration, sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 


Mr. Jerrerson. GEO. HAMMOND. 








2d Conaress. ] No. 61. {ist Session. 


PRISONERS AT ALGIERS. 


Message from the President of ihe United States, relative to Prisoners at Algiers. 


Unirep Srates, May 8, 1792. 
Gentlemen of the Senate: — 


If the President of the United States should conclude a convention or treaty with the government of Algie 
for the ransom of the thirteen Americans in captivity there, for a sum not exceeding forty thousand dollars, all 
expenses included, will the Senate approve the same? Or is there any, and what, greater or lesser sum which they 
would fix on as the limit, beyond which they would not approve the ransom? 

If the President of the United States should conclude a treaty with the government of Algiers, for the establish- 
ment of peace with them, at an expense not exceeding twenty-five thousand dollars, paid at the signature, and a like 
sum to be paid annually afterwards, during the continuance of the treaty, would the Senate approve the same? Or, 
are there any greater or lesser sums which they would fix on as the limits beyond which they would not approve of 


such treaty? 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 


‘ -_ message having been referred, the committee reported the following resolution; which was adopted by the 
Senate: 

Resolved, ‘That, if the President of the United’States shall conclude a treaty with the government of Algiers, for 
the establishment of peace with them, at an expense not exceeding forty thousand dollars, paid at the signature, and 
a sum not exceeding twenty-five thousand dollars, to be paid saanaliy afterwards, during the continuance of the 
treaty, the Senate will approve the same. And in case such treaty be concluded, and the President of the United 
States shall also conclude a convention or treaty with the government of Algiers, for the ransom of the thirteen 
Americans in captivity there, for a sum not exceeding forty thousand dollars, all expenses included, that the Senate 
will also approve such convention or treaty. 
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2d ConcRress. } No. 62. [2d Session. 


EXPENSES OF FOREIGN INTERCOURSE. 


Communicated to Congress, November 7, —_ by Message of the President of the United States, of which the 
following is an extract: : 


In pursuance of law, I now lay before you a statement of the administration of the funds appropriated to certain 
foreign purposes, together with a letter from the Secretary of State, explaining the same.” 


Puitapevpuia, November 3d, 1792. 
Sir: : Aine 
In order to enable you to lay before Congress the account required by law of the application of the moneys appro- 
priated to foreign purposes, through the agency of the Department of State, I have now the honor to transmit you 
the two statements, Nos. 1 and 2, herein enclosed, comprehending the period of two years preceding the 1st day of 
July last. 
he first statement is of the sums paid from the treasury, under the act allewing the annual fund of 40,000 dollars 
for the purposes of foreign intercourse, as also under the acts of March 3, 1791, c. 16, and May 8, 1792, c. 41,3. $ 
allowing ae sums for special purposes. By this it will appear, that, except the sum of 500 dollars, pi id to Colonel 
Humphreys on his departure, the rest has been all received in bills of exchange, which identical bills have been 
immedately remitted to Europe, either to those to whom they were due for services, or to the bankers of the United 
States in Amsterdam, to be paid out by them to persons performing services abroad. ‘This general view has been 
iven in _— to transfer the debit of these sums from the Department of State to those to whom they have been 
elivered. 

But, in order to give to Congress a view of the specific application of these moneys, the particular accounts 
rendered by those who have received them have been analysed, and the payments made to them bave been reduced 
under general heads, so as to show at one view the amount of the sums which each has received for every distinct 
species of service or disbursement, as well as their several totals. This is the statement No. 2, and it respects the 
annual fund of 40,000 dollars only, the special funds of the acts of 1791 and 1792 having been not yet so far admin- 
istered as to admit of any statement. ‘ 

I had presented to the auditor the statement No. 1, with the vouchers, and also the special accounts rendered 
by the several persons who have received these moneys, but, on consideration, he thought himself not authorized by 
any law, to proceed to their examination. I am, therefore, to hope, sir, that authority may be given to the auditor, 
or some other person, to examine the general account and vouchers of the Department of State, as well as to raise 
special accounts against the persons into whose hands the moneys pass, and to settle the same from time to time on 
behalf of the public. 

} have the honor to be, 
With sentiments of the most perfect respect and attachment, 
Sir, your most obedient and most humble servant, 


TH: JEFFERSON. 


The Presipent oF THE Unitep SraTEs. 


No. 1. 
Dr. The Department of State in gecount with the United States. 








1790, Aug. 14 | To a warrant from the treasury under the act for foreign intercourse, (1790, July 1,) $500 
Dec. 20 | To the Treasurer’s exchange on Will. V. Staphorsts & 
Hubbard, under do. - - - - 2,475.0 = $1,000 
To do. . - 577.10= 235.33 
1791, Mar. 19 | To do. - . ° - 
May 7 | Todo. under act of March 3, 1791, c. 16 
1792, Jan. 27 | Todo. under act for foreign intercourse 


99,000=| 40,000 
32,175=| 13,000 
95,947. 10=38,766.67 40,000 


99,000 =40,000 
June 30 | To do. under the act of 1792, May 8, c. 41, s. 3, - - - - 123,750= 50,000 











Dolls. | 143,500 























The Department of State in account with the United States. + Cp 
1790, Aug. 14 | By paid Col. aa on his mission to Madrid, (as by his receipt) No. 1, $500 
Dec. 17 | By remittance to Mr. G. Morris, (as by his letter, Feb. 26, ’91) the 
bill per contra for - - - - - 2,475 = $1,000 2 
By do. to J. B. Cutting, (as by papers given in to Congress) the 
bill per contra, for —- - - - - 577.10= 2333 3 
1791, Mar. 19 | By do. to Will. V. Staphorsts & Hubbard (as by their acct. : 
June 10, ’91) the bill per contra, for - - 99,000 = 4| 40,000 
May 13 | By do. to do. subject to Humphreys & Barclay, (as by letter 
i and receipt) the bill per contra, for - - - 32,175 = 5 | 13,000 
1792, Jan. 23 | By. do. to do. (as by their account April 10, 92,) the bill per 
contra, for  - - - - - - 95,947 =38,766% 6 | 40,000 
| 99,000 40,000 
July 3) By do. todo. subject to T. Pinckney, for purposes of acct. 
May 8, 792, the bill per contra, for - - -. 123,750 = 7 | 50,000 
Dolls. | 143,500 








TH: JEFFERSON. 
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No. 2. 


Analysi the Expenses of the United States, for their intercourse with foreign nations, from July 1, 1790, to 
. et 791, al yen Fd 1, 1791, to July 1, 1792, taken from the accounts of Messrs. Short, ‘Humphreys, 
Morris, Pinckney, & Willinks, Van Staphorsts § Hubbard, given in to the Auditor. 

































































guna Contingencies, viz 
, Revere Taian TOTAL 
1790, July 1. 1791, July 1. OUTFIT. SALARY. | SECRETARY.| POSTAGE. a eo . 
men, &e. 
Mr. Short - 4,500 281 74 72 04 284 96 {$5,103 01 
J Col. Humphreys 4,500 | 1,602 73 : ‘ : 6,102 73 
Ordinary. . Mr. Carmichael - - - . - 3,927 94 
LMr. Dumas . - . : - 1,505 44 
16,639 21 | 
(Mission to London, - a - - - - - 2,000 
. d Amsterdam, (on the subject of loans) - - - 986 18 
Extraordinary < Madrid, : gage : : - 1,195 89 
Mr. Cutting, special services to American seamen, - - - 233 33 
i ——— | 4,415 04 
i Total, - - - Dolls. | 21,054 61 
H 
if 
\ 1791, July 1. 1792, July 1. OUTFIT. SALARY. | SECRETARY.| POSTAGE. ergy TOTAL. : 
ih | 4 / 
t (Mr. Short 4,500 4,500 68 82 ? $9,068 82 
Col. Humphreys - 4,500 - - 171 . 4,671 
Ordi Mr. Carmichael - - - - - 4,512 02 
hol . Mr. Dumas - - - . - 1,528 32 
Mr. Morris 9,000 | 1,500 - - - 10,500 
Mr. Pinckney 9,000 | 1,800 - - - 10,800 
41,080 34 
Mission to Amsterdam on subject of loans, - - - - 444 43 
Extraordinary Madrid, - eh ERS, ie - - 3 
Dies for medals, as presents to foreign ministers, taking leave, and medals, 1,586 32 
——_ |. 2,350 75 
Total, - - - Dolls. | 43,431 09 


TH: JEFFERSON. 





2%d_Concress.] No. 63. [2d Session. 


SPAIN AND THE INDIANS. 


Message from the President of the United States, relative to Spanish interference with the Indians. 


Unirep States, November 7, 1792. 
Gentlemen of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives: 

I lay before you copies of certain papers relative to the Spanish interference in the execution of the treaty enter - 
ed into, in the year 1790, between the United States and the Creek nation of Indians, together with a letter from 
the Secretary of State to the President of the United States on the same subject. 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 





Puitapetpuia, November 2, 1792. 
SiR: : 

The letter of October 29, from Messieurs Viar and Jaudenes, not expressing the principle on which their 
government interests itself between the United States and the Creeks, I thought it of importance to have it ascer- 
tained. I therefore called on those gentlemen, and entered into explanations with them. They assured me, in our 
conversation, that, supposing all — of boundary to be out of the case, they did not imagine their government 
would think themselves authorized to take under their protection any nation of Indians, living within limits confessed 
to be ours; and they presumed that any interference of theirs, with respect to the Creeks, could only arise out of 
the question of disputed territory, new existing between us; that, on this =? some part of our treaty with the 
Grech s had given dissatisfaction. They said, however, that they were speaking from their own sentiments only, 
having no instructions which would authorize them todeclare those of their court; but that they expected an answer 
to their letters covering mine of July 9, (erroneously cited by them as of the 11th) from which they would probably 
know the sentiments of their court. They accorded entirely in the opinion that it would be better that the two 
nations should mutually endeavor to preserve each the peace of the other, as well as their own, with the neighbor- 
ing tribes of Indians. 
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I shall avail myself of the opportunity, ~ a vessel which is to sail in a few days, of sending proper information 
and instructions to our commissioners, on the subject of the late, as well as of future, interferences of the Spanish 
officers, to our prejudice, with the Indians, and for the establishment of common rules of conduct for the two 


— I have the honor, &c. : | 
TH. JEFFERSON. 
The PrestpEnT oF THE Unirep States. 


(TRANSLATION. ] 


Sir: ‘ ' . : 
Though the short time which has past since we had the honor of informing his Majesty of the contents of your 
letter of the 11th of July, of the present year, does not admit us to have received any acknowledgment whereby we 
might convince you again of the just conduct of our court, and the good disposition which subsists to preserve friend- 
ship and the best correspondence with the United States, nevertheless, as we have received advices from the Governor 
of Louisiana, which, on one part, confirm the suspicions which we insinuated to You. in our answer to the said letter, 
‘¢That, doubtless the commissioners of the United States insisted on fixing the limits where it is known clearly’ to 
be prejudicial to Spain, and opposed to the interests of the Creek Indians,” and, on the other part, manifest the 
efforts which the said Governor has used to restrain the Indians from committing hostilities against the United States, 
as they had determined, we have now the satisfaction to enclose to you an extract of the advices of the said 
Governor, concerning this object, as a new confirmation of the assurances of the good disposition and friendship 
which we have several tines had the honor to gee to the United States. 

We omit commenting on the insinuations from the Governor of Louisiana, because we are persuaded that your 
— good understanding will easily penetrate to the bottom of them, and that they will have much weight in your 
reflection. : 

We are induced equally to make the present communication by the consideration, that we observe from the pub- 
lic papers, and some conversations, that the opinion prevails that _— encourages the Creeks at this moment to 
commit hostilities against the United States, and that those who explain themselves in this sense, do not take time 
to examine into the true causes, and from whence they derive their root; nor do they appear to distinguish between 
the acts of individuals and those of nations. Moreover, it appears to be our duty to guard our government from all 
charge and censure for the want of an amicable pre-admonition, whatever disagreeable consequences may probably 
result, if the United States do not desist from fixing the limits where they propose, or suspend all demarcation until 
the point is determined between our court and the United States, by means of the negotiation on foot; using, at the 
same time, the most efficacious means to prevent the exasperation of the minds of the Indians with threats, and all 
usurpation of their lands. 

ou will be pleased to inform the President of the United States of what we have here expressed; and we flatter 
ourselves that the measures which the Government of the United States take will be such as may contribute to pre- 
serve the good harmony and friendship which has so happily subsisted hitherto, and which otherwise would be much 


endangered. 
We have the honor, &c. 
PuitapEtpnia, October 29, 1792. 


(TRANSLATION. ] 


Extract of a letter from the Governor of Louisiana to the Charge des Affaires of his Catholic Majesty near the 
United States, written at New Orleans, Sept. 24, 1792. 


** The favorable situation in which (as you inform me) the matters are which are in treaty between our court 
and the United States of America, has engaged me to restrain the hostilities which the Creek nation had resolved 
to commence against the State of Georgia, to recover the lands which it has usurped from them since the treaty of 
limits agreed to by McGillivray, in the year 1790, but null in effect, as having been rejected by the nation from the 
time it was informed of its contents; as not having been ratified and confirmed by the chiefs which compose their 
council; and, finally, for as much as that the chiefs having already contracted, in the year 1784, with Spain, they 
couid not conclude with the United States a new treaty of limits without their participation; nor could they stipulate 
in the said treaty, without an infraction of the friendship which subsists between them and Spain, that the Crea 
nation acknowledges itself under the protection of the United States of America, and not under the protection of 
any other sovereign whatever. hie ; 

**T have Pay 7 the nation to wait in peace the result of the negotatiqns which are under treaty in Madrid; and 

’ I hope that the United States will take the same measure, and will suspend running the line of demarcation in that 

part, until the conclusion of the negotiation before mentioned; since, on the contrary, and in case that the Ameri- 

cans realize the menaces which they have thrown out against the said Indians, to destroy them in the autumn, it will 
indispensably kindle a very bloody war.” Vian 


JAUDENES. 


GENTLEMEN : Puitapeipuia, November 1, 1792. 


_ Ihave now to acknowledge the receipt of your favor of October the 29th, which I have duly laid before the 
President of the United States; and, in answer thereto, I cannot but observe, that some parts of its contents were 
truly unexpected. On what foundation it can be supposed that we have menaced the Creek nation with destruction 
during the present autumn, or at any other time, is entirely inconceivable. Our endeavors, on the contrary, to keep 
them at peace, have been earnest, persevering, and notorious; and no expense has been spared which might attain that 
object. With the same views to — we have suspended, now more than a twelve-month, the marking a boun- 
dary between them and us, which had been fairly, freely, and solemnly established with the chiefs whom they had 
deputed to treat with us on that subject; we have suspended it, I say, on the constant hope, that, taking time to con- 
sider it in the councils of their nation, and recognizing the justice and reciprocity of its conditions, they would at length 
freely concur in carrying it into execution. We agree with you, that the interests which either of us have in the pro- 
oo of the other, with this nation of Indians, is a proper subject of discussion at the negotiation to be opened at 
Madrid, and shall accordingly give the same in charge to our commissioners there. In the mean time we shall con- 
tinue sincerely to cultivate the peace and prosperity of all the parties, being constant in the opinion that this conduct, 
reciprocally observed, will most increase the happimess of all. 

ae the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


Messrs. Viar and JauDENEs. 
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3d ConGRrEss. ] No. 64. [1st Session. 


PROCLAMATION OF NEUTRALITY. 


Communicated to Congress December 3d, 1793, and referred to in the message of the President of the United States 
of that date, of which the following is an extract: 


‘* As soon as the war in Europe had embraced those Powers with whom the United States have the most extensive 

relations, there was reason to apprehend that our intercourse with them might be interrupted, and our disposition for 

ce drawn into question by the suspicions too often entertained by belligerent nations. It seemed, therefore, to 

e my duty to admonish our citizens of the consequences of a contraband trade, and of hostile acts to any of the par- 

ties; and to obtain, by a declaration of the existing legal state of things, an easier admission of our right to the 

np | belonging to our situation. Under these impressions, the proclamation which will be laid before you 
was issued, 

“fn this posture of affairs, both new and delicate, I resolved to adopt general rules, which should conform to the 
treaties, and assert the privileges of the United States. These were reduced into a system, which will be commu- 
nicated to you. Although I have not thought myself at liberty to forbid the sale of the prizes, permitted by our 
treaty of commerce with France to be brought into our ports, I have not refused to cause them to be restored when 
they were taken within the protection of our territory, or by vessels commissioned or equipped in a warlike form 
within the limits of the United States.” 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it appears that a state of war exists between Austria, Prussia, Sardinia, Great Britain, and the 
United Netherlands, of the one part, and France on the other; and the duty and interest of the United States 
require, that they should with sincerity and good faith adopt and pursue a conduct friendly and impartial toward 
the belligerent Powers: ata 

I have therefore ry on fit by these presents to declare the disposition of the United States to observe the con- 
duct aforesaid towards those Powers respectively; and to exhort and warn the citizens of the United States carefully 
to avoid all acts and proceedings whatsoever, which may in any manner tend to contravene such disposition. 

And I do hereby also make known, that whosoever of the citizens of the United States shall render himself liable to 
punishment or forfeiture under the law of nations, by committing, aiding, or abetting hostilities against any of the 
said Powers, or by carrying to any of them those articles which are deemed contraband by the modern usage of 
nations, will not receive the protection of the United States, against such punishment or forfeiture; and further, | 
that I have given instructions to those officers, to whom it belongs, to cause prosecutions to be instituted against all 
persons, who shall, within the cognizance of the courts of the United States, violate the law of nations, with respect 
to the Powers at war, or any of them. 

In testimony whereof, 1 have caused the seal of the United States of America to be affixed to these 
= presents, and signed the same with my hand. Done at the city of Philadelphia, the twenty-second 
Ls &+] day of April, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-three, and of the Independence of the United 


States of America the seventeenth. 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 
By the President: 
Tu: JEFFERSON. 


Instructions to the Collectors of the Cusioms. 


PHILaApELpnia, August 4, 1793. 
Sir: 

It appearing that repeated contraventions of our neutrality have taken place in the ports of the United States, 
without having been discovered in time for prevention or remedy, I have it in command from the President to ad- 
dress to the collectors of the respective districts a particular instruction on the subject. 

It is expected that the officers of the customs in each district will, in the course of their official functions, have 
a vigilant eye upon whatever may be passing within the ports, harbors, creeks, inlets, and waters, of such district, of 
a nature to contravene the laws of neutrality, and, upon discovery of any thing of the kind, will give immedi- 
ate notice to the Governor of the State, and to the attorney of the judicial district comprehending the district of the 
customs within which any such contravention may happen. 

To assist the judgment of the officers on this head, I transmit herewith a schedule of rules concerning sundry 
particulars which have been adopted by the President, as deductions from the laws of neutrality, established and 
ar among nations. Whatever shall be contrary to these rules will, of course, be to be notified as above men- 
tioned. 

There are some other points which, pursuant to our treaties, and the determination of the Executive, I ought to 
notice to you. 

If an reusaia of either of the Powers at war with France should bring or send within your district a prize made 
of the subjects, people, or property of France, it is immediately to be notified to the Governor of the State, in 
order that measures may be taken, pursuant to the 17th article of our treaty with France, to oblige such vessel and 
her prize, or such prize, when sent in without the capturing vessel, to depart. . 

No privateer of any of the Powers at war with France, coming within a district of the United States, can, by the 
29d article of our treaty with France, enjoy any other privilege than that of purchasing such victuals as shall be 
necessary for her going to the next port of the Prince or State from which she has her commission. If she should 
do any thing beside this, it is immediately to be reported to the Governor, and the attorney of the district. You will 
observe, by the rules transmitted, that the term privateer is understood not to extend to vessels armed for merchan- 
dise and war, commonly called with us /etters of marque, nor, of course, to vessels of war in the immediate service 
of the government of either of the Powers at war. 

No armed vessel which has been or shall be originally fitted out in any port of the United States, by either ot 
the parties at war, is henceforth to have asylum in any district of the United States. If any such armed vessel shall 
appear within your district, she is immediately to be notified to the Governor, and attorney of the district, which is 
also to be done in respect to any prize that such armed vessel shall bring or sendin. At foot is a list of such armed 
vessels of the above description as have hitherto come to the knowledge of the Executive. - 

The purchasing within, and exporting from the United States, by way ef merchandise, articles commonly called 
contraband, being generally warlike instruments and military stores, is free to all the parties at war, and is not to be 
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interfered with. If our own citizens undertake to carry them to any of those parties, they will be abandoned to the 


penalties which the laws of war authorize. f ; : ' if 

You will be particularly careful to observe, and to notify as directed in other instances, the case of any citizen of 
the United States who shali be found in the service of either of the parties at war, : 

‘In case any vessel shall be found in the act of contravening any of the rules or principles which are the ground 
of this instruction, she is to be refused a clearance until she shall have complied with what the Governor shall have 
decided in reference to her. Care, however, is to be taken in this, not unnecessarily or unreasonably to embarrass 
trade, or to vex any of the parties concerned. f na . 

In order that contraventions may be the better ascertained, it is desired that the officer who shall first go on board 
any vessel arriving within your district, shall make an accurate survey of her then condition as to military equipment, 
to be forthwith reported to you; and that, prior to her clearance, a like survey be made, that any transgression of the 
rules laid down may be ascertained. | a? , ; ; y 

But, as the propriety of any such inspection of a vessel of war in the immediate service of the government of a 
foreign nation is not without question in reference to the usage of nations, no attempt is to be made to inspect any 
such vessel, till further order on the point. ‘ ; ' : ; per ee 

The President desires me to signify to you his most particular expectation, that the instruction contained in this 
letter will be executed with the greatest vigilance, care, activity, and =o sapwagee he Omissions will tend to expose 
the Government to injurious imputations and suspicions, and proportionably to commit the good faith and peace of 
the country—objects of too much importance not to engage every gad exertion of your zeal. 

ic. 


ith consideration, I am, sir, ; 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


1. The original arming and equipping of vessels in the ports of the United States, by any of the belligerent parties, 
for military service, offensive or defensive, is deemed unlawful. a : 

2. Equipments of merchant vessels, by either of the belligerent parties, in the ports of the United States, purely 
for the accommodation of them as such, is deemed lawful. ; ; ‘ 

§. Equipments in the ports of the United States, of vessels of war in the immediate service of the government of 
any of the belligerent parties, which, if done to other vessels, would be of a doubtful nature, .as being applicable 
either to commerce or war, are deemed lawful; except those which shall have made prize of the subjects, people, or 
property of France, coming with their prizes into the ports of the United States, pursuant to the 17th article of our 
treaty of amity and commerce with France. ; ‘ 

4. Equipments in the ports of the United States, by any of the parties at war with France, of vessels fitted for 
maitcteaelise and war, whether with or without commissions, which are doubtful in their nature as being applicable 
either to commerce or war, are deemed lawful; except those which shall have made prize, &c. ; ] 

5. Equipments of any of the vessels of France, in the ports of the United States, which are doubtful in their 
nature as being applicable to commerce or war, are deemed lawful. ; ' 

6. Equipments of every kind, in the ports of the United States, of privateers of the Powers at war with France, 
are deemed unlawful. i 

7. Equipments of vessels in the ports of the United States, which are of a nature solely adapted to war, are 
deemed unlawful; except those stranded or wrecked, as mentioned in the 18th article of our ig | with France, the 
16th of our treaty with the United Netherlands, the 9th of our treaty with Prussia; and, except those mentioned in 
the 19th article of our treaty with France, the 17th of our treaty with the United Netherlands, the 18th of our treaty 

with Prussia. 
) 3 Vessels of either of the parties, not armed, or armed previous to their. coming into the ports of the United 
States, which shall not have infringed any of the foregoing rules, may lawfully engage or enlist therein their own 
subjects or citizens, not being inhabitants of the United States; except privateers of the Powers at war with France, 
and except those vessels which shall have made prize, &c. 
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FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


Message from the President of the United States in relation to the situation of Europe, and communicating certain 
correspondences on the subject. 


Untrep Srates, December 5, 1793. 
Gentlemen of the Senate 


and of the House of Representatives: ¢ 


As the present situation of the several nations of Europe, and especially of those with which the United 
States have important relations, cannot but render the state of things between them and us matter of interesting 
inquiry to the Legislature, and may indeed give rise to deliberations to which they alone are competent, I have 
thought it my duty to communicate to them certain correspondences which have taken place. ‘ 

e representative and executive bodies of France have manifested generally a friendly attachment to this country, 
have given advantages to our commerce and navigation, and have made overtures for placing these advantages on 
permanent ground; a decree, however, of the National Assembly, subjecting vessels laden with provisions to be 
carried into their ports, and making enemy goods lawful prize in the vessel of a friend, contrary to our treaty, 
though revoked at one time, as to the United States, has been since extended to their vessels also, as has been 
recently stated to us. Representations on the subject will be immediately given in charge to our minister there, 
and the result shall be communicated to the Legislature. 

It is with extreme concern I have to inform you, that the proceedings of the person whom they have unfortu- 
nately appointed their minister plenipotentiary here, have breathed nothing of the friendly spirit of the nation which 
sent him; their .endency, on the contrary, has been to involve us in war abroad, and discord and anarchy at home. 
So far as his acts, or those of his agents, have threatened our immediate commitment in the war, or flagrant insult to 
the authority of the laws, their effect has been counteracted by the ordinary cognizance éf the laws, and by an 
exertion of the powers confided to me. Where their danger was not imminent, they have been borne with, 
from sentiments of regard to his nation; from-a sense of their friendship to us; froin a conviction that they would 
not suffer us to remain long exposed to the action of a person who has so little respected our mutual dispositions; 
and, I will add, from a reliance on the firmness of my fellow-citizens in their principles of peace and order. 

In the mean time, I have respected and pursued the stipulations of our treaties, according to what I judged their 
true sense; and have withheld no act of friendship which their affairs have called for from us, and which justice to 
others left us free to perform. I have t om further; rather than employ force for the restitution of certain vessels, 
which I deemed the United States bound to restore, I thought it more advisable to satisfy the parties, by avowing it to 
be my opinion, that, if restitution were not made, it would be incumbent on the United States to :nake compensation. 
he papers now communicated will more particularly apprise you of these transactions. 
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The vexations and spoliation understood to have been committed on our vessels and commerce by the cruisers 
and officers of some of the belligerent Powers,- appeared to require attention. ‘The proofs of these, however, not 
having been brought forward, the description of citizens, amg to have suffered, were notified, that, on furnishing 
them to the Executive, due measures would be taken to obtain redress of the past, and more effectual provisions 
against the future. Should such documents be furnished, proper representations will be made thereon, with a just 
reliance on a redress proportioned to the exigency of the case. ‘ : 

The British Government having sudertelin, by orders tc the commanders of their armed vessels, to restram, 
generally, our commerce in corn and other provisions, to their own ports, and those of their friends, the instructions 
now communicated were immediately forwarded to our minister at that court. In the mean time, some discussions 
on the subject took place between him and them. These are also laid before you, and I may expect to learn the 
result of his special instructions, in time to make it known to the Legislature during their present session. 

Very early after the arrival of a British minister here, mutual explanations on_ the inexecution of the treaty of 
peace were entered into with that minister; these are now laid before you for your information. 

On the subjects of mutual interests between this country and Spain, negotiations and conferences are now 
depending. The public good requiring that the present state of these should be made known to the Legislature in 
con fidence only, they shall be the subject of a separate and subsequent communication. 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 


LIQUIDATION OF THE DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES TO FRANCE.—T[TRANSLATION. ] 


The Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic, to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State of the 
United States of America. 


. Puitape.puia, May 22, 1793, 2d year of the French republic. 
OR: 

The executive council of the French republic has learnt through my predecessor, the citizen Ternant, 
the readiness with which the Government of the United States of America attended to the facilitation of the pur- 
chases which that minister was charged to make in the United States, on account of the French republic; as also 
the acquittal of the draughts of the colonies for which imperious circumstances obliged it to provide. The executive 
council, sir, has charged me to express to the American Government, the acknowledgment inspired by all the marks 
of friendship which it has given on this subject to the French nation; and to prove to it the reciprocity of our senti- 
ments, it has determined to give at once a great movement to the commerce of France with America, in drawing 
henceforth from the United States the greatest part of the subsistence and stores necessary for the armies, fleets, and 
colonies, of the French republic. 

The executive council has intrusted me with the direction of these great and useful operations, and has given me 
particular powers comprehended in the reports, and in the resolutions now enclosed, in virtue of which I am 
authorized by the council and by the national treasury of France, to employ the sums of which the United States can 
effect the payment, (towards their debt to France) or those which I can procure on my personal draughts, payable 
by the national treasury, in purchasing provisions, naval stores, and in fulfilling other particular services, conformably 
to the orders which have been given to me by the ministers of the interior, of war, of the marine, and of foreign affairs. 

The Government of the United States is too enlightened, not to perceive the immense advantages which will ¢ 
result from this measure to the people of America, and I cannot doubt that, knowing the difficulties which different 
circumstances might oppose at this moment to the execution of the pressing commissions which have been given to 
me, if it should not facilitate to us still the receipt of new sums by anticipation, it will find in its wisdom, and in the 
reports now enclosed, of the minister of the sabtic contributions of France, measures proper to answer our views, 
and to satisfy our wants. * 

It does not belong to me to judge, if the President of the United States is invested with powers sufficient to 
accede to our request, without the concurrence of the Legislative body; but I will permit myself to observe to you, 
sir, that the last anticipated payments which took place, prove it, and that this question appears equally decided by 
the act of Congress, which authorizes the Executive power not to change the order of the reimbursements of the 
foreign debt of the United States, unless it shall find therein an evident advantage. Now, what advantage more 
sensible can we offer to you, than that of discharging your debt to us with your own productions, without exporting your 
cash, without recurring to operations—the burdensome operations of bankers? It is furnishing you, at the same 
time, with the means of paying your debts, and enriching your citizens; in short, it is to raise the value of your 

roductions, and consequently of your lands, in establishing a necessary competition between us and a nation which 
1as, in a measure, reserved with a great deal of art and of sacrifices, the monopoly of your own productions. It is 
time, sir, that this commercial revolution, which I consider as the completion r your immortal political Revolution, 
should accomplish itself in a solid manner; and France appears to me to be the only Power which can operate this 
incalculable good. She desires it ardently. The wise arrangements, of which I have now given you an account, 
are the proof of it. It remains then with your Government to second the views which are suggested to us by our 
constant friendship for our brethren the Americans, and by the desire we have to strengthen the bonds which unite 
us to them. It will be a pleasing duty to me, sir, to conform myself, in the administration which is confided to me, 
to these sentiments of the French nation, for all the United States; and in order that every one of them may parti- 
cipate in the extensions of our commercial relations, I will take care to distribute my ts among the different 
States of the Union, as much as the natural productions of their soil and the nature of their commerce will permit. 
{ will neglect no means, moreover, in order that the modes of purchase prescribed to me, may enable, not only the 
American and French merchants, but also the land holders and farmers, to take advantage of the benefits which may 


result from our purchases. 
GENET. 


AMERICAN DEBT, FIRST REPORT.—[TRANSLATION, ] 


_ Citizen Genet, minister of the French republic to the United States of America, has been charged by the 
pens executive council to solicit the American Government for the payment of the sums remaining due to 
rance by the said States, though all the terms stipulated for the reimbursement have not yet expired. 

The provisory executive council were led to this resolution, f 

1. By the extensive-wants of the republic, as well in subsistence for interior consumption, as for warlike stores 
and provisions required for the army by sea and land. 

2. From the convenience with which a part of these stores and provisions may be purchased in the different 
markets of the United States. ‘ 

3. From the advantage which the republic would find in making these purchases in, and with the moneys arising 
from, the American debt. : = 

4. In fine, from the consideration that the United States might find it convenient to anticipate the reimbursements 
- the "a due to France, when they were to be employed within themselves in purchasing the productions of 
their sou. 

In consequence, the citizen Genet has concerted with the ‘ministers of the interior, of war, of the marine, and 
of foreign affairs. in order to obtain a statement of the expenses of their several departments. According to this. 
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the funds to be disposed of by citizen Genet, will amount to about seventeen millions of livres tournois, a sum not 
equal to the whole of the balance due by the United States to France. 


But here two questions arise with citizen Genet— 
Ist. How to — the matter so as that this sum shall be properly accounted for in the national treasury, through 


which it ought to pass 

And supposing —. ; 
be made an expedited to France with ny yer & 
in case the American Government should refus 


That the purchases of warlike stores and provisions are indispensable, and ought to 
the minister Genet desires to know how the money can be replaced, 


e to anticipate the reimbursements? 


OBSERVATIONS. 


ist. On the consistency. Supposing that the United States should consent to anticipate their reimbursements; 


they may do so in two ways. 
y sonantes,* or bank notes for the same term; ‘ 

Or by State securities-‘on interest, and reimbursable on a given term. : 18 «tt es “a 

The first of these is accompanied with no difficulty. ‘The minister Genet will furnish his assignments or notes on 
the treasury of the American Government, for the warlike stores and provisions, and other pressing wants, for 
expenses relative to the support of consuls; for extraordinary and secret purposes of embassy; and for victuallin, 
and refitting vessels. These notes will be stamped by the department of the ministry, upon the compatibility ot 
whom they will have been furnished; the American treasury will return them into the French treasury, in payment 
of the debt of the United States, when they will be passed to the credit of the said States; and to the debit of each 


department of the ministry whence they issued, or whose stamp they bear, as a part of the sums allowed by the 


National Convention to each for their expenses. iy - : “ne 
The method, in the second place, should be the same, because the minister Genet will not accept State securities 
of the American Government, unless he can make use of them as ready money, of which he is to assure himself 


before the conclusion of any transaction on either side. : ; tie 
Then the receipts which the minister Genet will furnish the American Government, with the stamp of the 
department for which their values shall have been employed, shall have the same effect with regard to this Govern- 
ment and the French treasury, as if their value had been paid in specie. pin ¥ 
It might happen that the State securities which the minister Genet should receive instead of ready money, as 
above mentioned, may lose something ot their value by depreciation, but then this loss is to be carried to the debit 
side of the account, which the minister Genet will furnish, of the manner in which they shall have been employed, 


for the departments of the interior, of war, of the marine, and of foreign affairs. _ 
2d. In case the American Government should not consent to any anticipation in the payment of the debt of the 


United States to France. f ; ; 

There are but two methods to provide for this —— contingency, if we can suppose that the United States 
have any interest in acknowledging the French republic, and liying on friendly terms with her. 

Even admitting that we could not reckon on the good will of the United States, the situation of the finances or 
the excessive dearness of the metals, in comparison to notes, not permitting us to export a large sum of dollars to 
America, we should be obliged to make use of draughts on Europe; they must be either on London and Amsterdam, 
by the help of a credit to be obtained for citizen Genet, and of which he must give information in America, or upon 
the national treasury of France itself. 

The English Government having determined to make war on us, the first method cannot and ought not to be 
made use of. It would be not only impossible to obtain a credit to the end of our operations, but it would be attended 
with great expense, from the low state of exchange occasioned by the war. The only resource then remaining, 
would be te furnish orders on the national treasury; but if these should enjoy the credit which they merit, there is 
reason tobelieve, that the Americans would still prefer them for assignments of the debt of the United States. So 
that it is very probable, that this means of managing the matter in America, the best the republic is at present capable 
of devising, is that on which the executive council may with greatest safety rely, unless the United States would 
wish to render themselves hostile towards the republic, which, from every appearance, is unlikely te be the case. 
But it is proper we should provide for every contingency, the omission.of which might cause citizen Genet embar- 
rassment; therefore, the minister of public contributions proposes to the provisory executive council the following 


DECISION. 


The national treasury will furnish citizen Genet with a declaration in writing, authorizing him to employ, agree- 
ably. to the orders of the ministers of the interior, of war, of the marine, and foreign affairs, the sums he shall 
receive from the Government of the United States, on account-of the debt due to France, or the complete balance 
thereof, as well principal as interest, in conformity to the instructions given to citizen Genet, on that subject. 

The national treasury will authorize. the citizen Genet to furnish, or cause to be furnished, upon his banker, bills 
of exchange drawn at two months sight, to the amount of the sums requisite for the payment of subsistence, warlike 
stores, and other expenses of those ministers. The said bills of exchange should be employed to make up the said 
paysnnte only in case citizen Genet should not be able to do so, either in whole or in part, with the funds arising 

rom the American debt, which he is charged to negotiate. 

And in fine, in order to induce the United States to make this reimbursement, in case they should not be able to 
effect it, either in whole or in part, with specie, the citizen Genet is authorized to accept it from the American 
Government in such State notes, bearing interest, as shall be received at par, by the persons to whom citizen Genet 
may have | bag one to make on account of the republic. The orders which citizen Genet shall furnish on the 
treasury of the United States, in exchange for specie or state notes, shall carry in their faces the declaration of the 
department for which they shall have been employed; the treasurer of the United States, after discharging their 
amount, shall send them to the French treasury, where they will be received as so much ready money, in discharge 
of the debt of the United States, and as expenditures in part of the sums allowed by the National Convention to the 
three departments designated in the orders. The bills of exchange on the national treasury shal], in the same manner, 
bear the stamp of the ministerial department, for the expense of which they have been furnished, and shall be 
charged by the national treasury, on account of the sum allowed by the National Convention to the said department. 

The citizen Genet shall transmit to each minister proper statements, supported with vouchers, as well of the use 
made of the funds agreeably to his orders, as of the manner in which he shalt h have procured them. 

In case the citizen Genet shall have received from the American Government bills or State securities in reim- 
bursement of the debt of the United States, which he could not pass without some sacrifice, the loss, in that case, 
shall be considered as part of the expenses of purchase, transportation, or payments, confided to him. 

Should the council. approve of this decision, a copy thereof shall be sent to the citizen Genet, certified by the 
secretary of the council, as well as the ministers of the interior, of war, of the marine, and of foreign affairs. 


Panis, the 2d Jan. 1793, the 2d year of the republic. 
executive council, the 4th of Jan. 1793, in the 


The present memoire has been read and approved in the provi 
2d_year of the republic. “The Secretary of the Council, 
GROU VELLE. 


Le Brun, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


* Bills of exchange. a 
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I hereby certify, that the foregoing is a true copy from the original in my possession.—Philadelphia, 22d May, 


1723, in the second year of the republic. Pat 
The Minister of the French republic, 
GENET. 


(TRANSLATION. } 


Extract from the Registers of the deliberations of the provisory executive council, of the 4th Jan. 1793, in the 2d 
year of the republic. 


The minister for foreign affairs having informed that the citizen Genet, appointed minister plenipotentiary from 
the French republic to the Congress of the United States of America, and that it would be necessary for the council 
to decide definitively on his instructions for the fulfilment of his mission. 

The draught of the same was omens read; the council, in adopting it, declares that the copy thereof for 
citizen Genet, shall be signed by the President, and counter-signed by the minister of Foreign Affairs. 

After which the executive council, wishing to determine the form in which the full powers given to citizen Genet, 
shall be exercised relatively to the general direction of consular business, according to the present ideas of the 
minister of the marine and of foreign affairs, who have observed the necessity of a new organization of the consulates 
and vice consulates in America, has considered and resolved on the following, which shall serve as instructions to 
citizen Genet, for whatever may concern this part of his mission, and of which also a copy signed by the president 
of the council, and counter-signed by the minister of the marine, shall be given him. Here follows the instruction 
concerning the general affairs of the consulates and vice consulates of North America.* 

The executive council then took into consideration the ene yr mission of citizen Genet, minister plenipoten- 
tiary from the republic of France to the Congress of the United States, on the subject of negotiation relative to the 
reimbursement of the sums due, or that may become due, of the debt due by the United States to the French republic. 
An account was given of the different dispositions and steps already taken for this purpose. It was observed that, 
considering the utility of applying the product of the reimbursements which may be effected through Congress, to the 
purchase of warlike stores and provisions, which it may be convenient to the republic to procure in the different 
markets of the United States, that the citizen Genet, had concerted on this head with the ministers of the interior, 
of war, of the marine, and of foreign affairs, in order to determine the mass of the funds; confided to him for these 
purchases; but that several points occurred, which required to be definitively settled by the council, either as to 
the forms of compatibility, or the supplying of any deficiency in those funds, in case the American Government 
should not realize its reimbursement in proportion to the purchases made on account of the republic. 

Whereupon, the provisory executive council, after having heard and discussed the reports and measures presented 
by the minister of contributions, agree upon the following: 

ist. The citizen Genet shall be authorized to employ, ey, to the orders of the ministers of the interior, of 
war, of the marine, and foreign affairs, the sums which may be paid to him on account of the debt due by the United 
States to France, or the whole reimbursement thereof. 

2d. In order to facilitate these reimbursements, the citizen Genet, in case he shall not be able to obtain them in 
specie, may accept them in such State notes as shall be remitted to him by the American Government, and received 
as ready money, by the persons to whom citizen Genet may have Pep sntcoa to make on account of the republic. 

3d. The orders which the citizen Genet shall furnish upon the treasury of the United States, in exchange for 
their value, shall indicate the — on account of which they may be drawn. The treasury of the United 
States, ‘after discharging these orders, shall transmit them to the treasury of the French i, where they shall 
be considered as so much money, in discharge of the debt of the United States, and as making a part of the sums 
placed by the National Convention to the yar of the ministerial departments designated in the orders. 

4th. {n case the reimbursements of the United States should not be effected in time, ora sum sufficient obtained, 
the citizen Genet shall be authorized to furnish on the general banker of the national treasury, bills of exchange, at 
two months’ sight, to the amount of the sums directed to be employed by him in the payment of provisions, warlike 
stores, and other expenses ordered by the said ministers. These bills of exchange, as well as_the orders, shall be 
stamped with the name of the ministerial department on account of which they shal] have been furnished, in order 
that the national treasury may debit each with the sum expended on its account. 

5th. The citizen Genet shall furnish each minister with a ea statement, accompanied with vouchers in 
support of it, as well of the application of the funds, conformably to his orders, as of the manner in which he shall 
have obtained them. _ 

6th. In case the citizen Genet shall have received from the American Government, bills or state securities, 
(bons d’etat) in reimbursement of the debt of the United States, which he could not pass without some sacrifice, the 
loss in that case shall be considered as part of the expenses of purchase, transportation, or payments, confided to him. 

7th. A certified extract of this deliberation shall be given to the committee of the national treasury, to enable them 
to concur in expediting the above mentioned arrangements; and in order thereto, to furnish the citizen Genet with 
declarations and powers sufficient to ensure the success of the important operations with which he is charged. 


Duplicate conformable to the register. 
GROUVELLE, Secretary of the Council. 
I hereby certify that the aforegoing is a true copy from the original in my possession. 


The minister from the French republic to the United States of America, 
GENET. 


AMERICAN DEBT, SECOND REPORT.—[TRANSLATION. ] 
Report of the Minister of Public Contributions, on the liquidation of the American debt. 


The approaching departure of, the citizen Genet, on his embassy to the United States of America, requires that 
a eeeny, executive council should again take up the subject of the debt dueby the United States to the republic 
of France. ; 

I have given information to citizen Genet of the offers made by Colonel Smith of New York, to procure to the 
republic not only the reimbursement of what remains due from the United States, although not yet payable, but for 
the ee of it, either for supplies for the army, or wheat, flour, and salted provisions, in augmentation of our 
internal supplies. 

Colonel Smith has gone to England, and has left no other accounts relative to the operations he proposed to enter 
upon; so that all is reduced to the preliminaries of the negotiation. _ ; 

These preliminaries consist of a letter from the minister of public contributions of the 7th of November last to 
Colonel Smith, after having been referred to the executive council. It contains, 

ist. Anextract from the registers of the council, approving the offers of Colonel Smith. 


* This instruction is deposited in the office of the minister for foreign affairs, and a certified copy thereof has been delivered 
to citizen Genet, 
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Qd. The account current of the United States with the French republic, and that of the interest to the Ist of 
January next. 

3d. Statement of the loss which the national treasury would sustain on the reimbursements which it has received 
from the United States of America, if they are not held accountable for the difference between the assignats which 
it received and the specie. J 

4th. An approbation of the reduction to sterling money of the sum due to the French republic at the rate of 21s. 
or one guinea for 25 livres, 10 sous, French money, as Colonel Smith was to obtain it, which sum, consisting of the 
cote due, of the interest up to the Ist of January next, and the loss on payments already made, was to be paid at 
London. 

5th. The approbation of the price, and conditions on which Colonel Smith offered to furnish firelocks, deliverable 
at Dunkirk, agreeably to samples to be sent there by him. 

I have transmitted a copy of all these papers to citizen Genet, to whom the accounts will prove useful in nego- 
tiating the reimbursement of the debt of the United States, and the sums arising from the reimbursement for the ne- 
cessities of the republic. ue! safes 

The citizen Genet will observe that the amount will have been diminished on his arrival in the United States, if 
we calculate the advances made oe federal treasury, on the requisition of citizen Ternant, to satisfy the demands 
of cash and provisions made at Philadelphia, by the administrators of the French part of St. Domingo—advances 
sc the federal treasury will of course count as so much of the balance due by the United States to the republic of 

rance. 

The citizen Genet afterwards requested instructions as well with respect to the conditions on which he should 
accept the reimbursement he hopes to obtain from the American Government, as to the employment of the sums 
which shall be delivered to him. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


‘There can be no doubt but that the American Government will be liberal towards France, and not reap a benefit 
from acquitting itself with assignats. However, asa part of the debt yet unpaid is not become due, and a law relative 
to the acquitment of this debt prescribes to the Executive power of America, not to anticipate any payment unless 
upon advantageous terms for the United States, it appears that this ought to be fulfilled previous to the Executive’s 
entering into a negotiation. 

This is at least the result of a letter written by Secretary Hamilton on the 7th of March last, to the citizen 
‘Ternant. He observes to that ambassador that the sums lent by France, were borrowed in Holland; that six months 
elapsed between the time of obtaining the money at Amsterdam, and its receipt at the treasury in America; and that 
the interest paid during that time was a dead loss. But this loss can have no relation to France. ‘The interest is 
due to her, from the moment of the payment, and payment was made tlie instant that the money was lodged at 
Amsterdam to the disposal of the Americans. 

This object does not a then to give rise to any compensation, and. without doubt the American treasury will 
think it proper to hold to the advantage the law requires for authorizing the anticipation of the payments, which the 
United States are obliged to make to France. 

The law does not specify this advantage. What should it be? The employment of the money on account of the 
French republic within the United States, is a very great advantage for them, and this employment arises from 
circumstances which probably would no longer exist, if the American treasury should refuse to anticipate reimburse- 
ments. The advantage here is real; it consists not only in a considerable exportation of American produce, which 
will be paid for with those anticipated reimbursements; but also in the arrangements which the American Government 
may take by means of State notes, negotiable in America itself—arrangements which would relieve her from all finan- 
cial operations in Europe, for the purpose of acquitting themselves even in France, where the United States are obliged 
to make payment. : ‘ : 

And the employment of those sums in America, due to the French republic, so convenient to the United States 
in the present circumstances, would suit the convenience of the republic. 

The minister for foreign affairs has already ordered a poachers of grain, flour, and salted provisions, to the value 
of three millions of livres, on account of the American debt, and this purchase could not be paid for more advanta- 
geously than in this manner. : 

It would be convenient to the republic to give further commissions for grain, even to the amount of the balance 
due by the United States; nor could this be blameable, as every circumstance concurs in inviting the provisory 
executive council to provide the republic with lerge supplies of provisions, and promptly, and whether in respect to the 
market er the payment, nothing could at this moment be more beneficial to America; and no money obtained easier 
than tha‘ with which the United States could pay us. 

The sum to be disposed of will not perhaps prove so considerable as were to be wished, considering the wants of 
the French colonies, which undoubtedly will have occasioned new demands to be made at Philadelphia, since those 
acquitted by the citizen Ternant, of the moneys remitted to him by the federal treasury, as is stated in his letter of 
the 9th of March. , 

It remains to speak of the conditions on which the American Government would exonerate itself towards the 
re — proposed by secretary Hamilton, in his letter of the 23d of June, 1792, to the minister plenipotentiary 
of France. 

He reminds us that it has already been agreed, between the French Government and the United States, warlike 
stores (munitions) furnished, and the payments made and to be made in the United States, on account of the debt 
due to France, should be liquidated a to the intrinsic value of the metals in the two countries. 

This agreement is the most equitable that could caer ve | be entered into, when we consider that France should 
be paid at her own treasury, agreeably to the above method of calculation, the expeise of transportation of the metals 
= to France, and the ensurance. But by anticipation of_ reimbursement, this bonification would be 
abandoned. 

In consequence of this convention, secretary Hamilton fixed the quantity of pure gold and pure silver contained 
in a lowis and French crown: he compares them with the quantity of the same matters contained agreeably to law 
in a dollar; and concludes (errors in information or calculation excepted) that a French livre is equal to eighteen 
15-100 cents of money, equal to the hundredth part of a dollar. 

It is upon this principle he proposes to convert our French livres into the dollars which will be delivered in the 
United States to the French agents authorized to transact this business. 

I think this reduction still more advantageous to the republic than the promise made by Colonel Smith, in case we 
should obtain anticipated reimbursements. Be it as it may, we cannot refuse it; and doubtless secretary Hamilton 
takes for granted, that all the articles of the account current, between the French republic and the United States, 
will be turned into dollars agreeably to this standard. This account is in the possession of citizen Genet; it is 
necessary only to make it out in two columns, on the debit and credit sides, to wit; an inner column for the French 
livres, and an outer column for the American dollars. : 

The account of interest should be made without this—fixing an epoch panos to the Ist of January, 1793, for 
closing the same, after the arrival of citizen Genet, which cannot be so early as that date. 

Thus the account current, of which he is the bearer, will serve him only as a note fixing the dates and sums b 
which another account of capital and interest may be made out, and the conversion of each article therein, into dol - 
lars, will do away the necessity of an account of losses by exchange. ‘The reimbursements made, and not comprised 
in this account, are to be added toit. 

This brings me to the observations which I was induced to make in reply to those of citizen Genet, relative to the 
liquidation 7 reimbursement of the American debt, and therefore propose to the council, the following 
I VOL. I. 
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DECISION. 


That the citizen Genet, minister plenipotentiary of the republic to the United States of America, be charged by 


the provisory executive council to solicit from the American Government the reimbursement of the balance remain- 


ing due, capital and interest, by the United States to the French republic. ee “ehr 

That he assign as a reason for this, the pressing necessities of the republic, occupied in the defence of its liberty 
and independence, as the United States defended theirs when this surn was lent to them. ; 

That, as a law of the United States authorizes the Federal Government to make these reimbursements by anti- 
cipation only, in case of an advantage resulting to the United States, by so doing, the citizen Genet promises to the 

overnment, that the whole sum delivered to him shall be employed in the purchase of supplies, tlie growth of the 
Jnited States, purchased and paid for within the same. ; ; 

That, as the United States wish to reimburse what they owe to France, without reaping advantage therefrom in 
any manner, from the present state of exchange, the citizen Genet be authorized to consent to a conversion of French 
livres into dollars, upon the rule fixed upon, viz: the quantity of pure gold and pure silver, contained in a louis, 
_ in a French crown, and in the American dollars, agreeably to the laws of both countries, fixing the value of 
those coins. 

That the citizen Genet employ the sums he shall receive from the American me Sage agreeably to the dis- 
positions for that purpose made in concert between the ministers of war, of the marine, and of foreign affairs. 

And that certified copies of this report, of the observations, and of the decision, shall be transmitted to the citizen 


Genet, for his instructions. 
Read and approved, in the provisory executive council at Paris, the 4th January, 1793, in the second year of 
the French republic. 
MONGE, President. 
Le Brun, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


NATIONAL TREASURY.—[TRANSLATION. ] 


Copy of a letter written by the Commissioners of the ny; Treasury to the President of the Provisory Execu- 
tive Council. 


Cir1zEn PRESIDENT: 


We have received the extract which the provisory executive council have addressed to us, of their delibera- 
tion of the 4th of the present month, by which the citizen Genet, minister from the republic to the United States 
of America, is authorized to make use of the sums which the Congress may be able to pay of the debt due by the 
United States to France, or those which he may procure on his own notes, payable Dy the cashier of the national 
treasury, in purchasing provisions and warlike stores agreeably to the orders which shall be given him by the 
ministers of the interior, of war, of the marine, and of foreign affairs. ; 

To concur, as far as is in our power, and according to the intentions of the executive council, in forwarding the 
measures pointed out in the deliberation, we have the honor to assure you, citizen president, that whatever sum 
shall be sent to us in the name of Congress, of the acguittances or orders turnished by the citizen Genet, to the 
treasurer of the United States, and indicating the department ef the French ministry, for which he shall have 
issued them, we shall immediately advise the executive council thereof, in order that we may be enabled to credit 
the American Congress, on account of their debt, for their amount. 

Should the reimbursements which Congress may make prove insufficient to answer the different purposes required 
by the ministers of the republic, and citizen Genet, to fulfil his mission, be obliged to recur to his own notes, payable 
at two months’ sight, upon citizen Doyer, general cashier of the national treasury, we shall examine when presented 
and immediately refer them to the minister to whose department they shall relate, in order jthat, in the interval 
between their examination and time of payment, the ministers may have the proper and regular authorities expedited 
to authorize the payment. 

As our functions are unconnected, in a direct manner, with the ministers sent by the republic to the different 
governments, we conceive that this letter answers the intentions manifested by the executive council in article 7 of 
their deliberations, that we should concur in the dispositions contained therein. Authenticated copies of this letter, 
expedited in the name of the executive council, to the minister Genet, will give him sufficient assurances for his 


mission, citizen president, of all the facility which can be derived from our concurrence. 
We are, with respect, &c. 


By the commissioners of the national treasury, 
LERMINA, 
GAUDIN 
DEVAINE, 
DE LA FONTAINE, 
SAVELETE, Sen. 
DUTRAMBLAY. 


Paris, 8 January, 1793, 2d year of the French republic. 


We, the undersigned, ministers and members of the provisory executive council of the French republic, certify 
that the above are the signatures of the commissioners of the national treasury of the republic, and that the letter 
under which they are signed, was written in consequence of the mission given by us to citizen Genet, minister 
my Hy" wg from the republic to the Congress of the United States, to endeavor the reimbursement of the debt 
due trom the United States to France, and the purchase of provisions in the several markets of North America. 


Done in the Provisory Executive Council at Paris, the 17th of January, 1793, in the second year of the 
French republic. 

The members composing the provisory executive council, 
CLAVIERE, 
LE BRUN, 
PACHE, 
ROLAND, 
MONGE, 
GARAT. 


I hereby certify, that the aforegoing is a true copy from the original in my possession. 


The minister plenipotentiary from the French republic to the United States of America, 
GENET. 
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(TRANSLATION. ] 


The citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic, to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State for the 
United States. 


Puiaverpuia, May 23, 1793—2d year of the republic. 


Sir: 

Single, against innumerable hordes of tyrants and slaves, who menace her rising liberty, the French nation 
would have a right to reclaim the obligations imposed on the United States, by the treaties she has contracted with 
them, and which she has cemented with her blood; but strong in the greatness of her means, and of the power of her 
principles, not less redoubtable to her enemies than the victorious arm which she opposes to their rage, she comes, 
in the very time when the emissaries of our common enemies are making useless efforts to neutralize the gratitude— 
to damp the zeal—to weaken or cloud the view of your fellow-citizens; she comes, I say—that generous nation— 
that faithful friend—to labor still to increase the prosperity, and add to the happiness which she is pleased to see 
them enjoy. . 

The . « raised with intentions hostile to liberty, by the perfidious ministers of despotism; the obstacles 
whose object was to stop the rapid progress of the commerce of the Americans, and the extension of their principles, 
exist no more. The French republic, seeing in them but brothers, has opened to them, by the decrees now inclosed, 
all her ports in the two worlds; has granted them all the favors which her own citizens enjoy in her vast possessions; 
has invited them to participate the benefits of her navigation, in granting to their vessels the same rights as to her 
own; and has charged me to propose to your government to establish, in a true family compact, that is, in a national 
compact, the liberal and fraternal — on which she wishes to see raised the commercial and political system of 


two People, all whose interests are confounded. ce ¥. ; 
am invested, sir, with the powers necessary to undertake this important negotiation, of which the sad annals of 


humanity offer no example before the brilliant era at length opening upon it. 
GENET. 


(TRANSLATION. ] 


Decree of the National Convention, of 19th February, 1793, 2d year of the French republic, relative to produce 
exported and imported in American vessels, to the Colonies, or to France. 


The National Convention, after having heard the report of the committee of general defence, decrees as follows: 

Art. I. That all the ports of the French colonies be open to vessels of the United States of America. 

Art. II. That all produce exported or imported in American vessels, on going out or entering in the colonies, 
or in France, may the same duties as that borne by French vessels. 

Arr. III. That the executive council be authorized to take proper measures that the States with whom the 
republic are at war, do not reap any benefit from the advantages granted to friendly Powers. 

Art. IV. That the executive power negotiate with the eee of the United States, to obtain, in favor of the 
French merchants, a like reduction of the duties granted by the present law to American merchants, and thereby 
more closely cement the benevolent ties which unite the two rations. 

Art. V. That the law of the 20th of August, 1790, be suspended; and that vessels laden with merchandise of the 
East Indies, may be at liberty to land in any port of the republic, during the war; and that those which shall be 
laden with the productions of the Isle of France, and of Bourbon, shall henceforward enjoy the same privilege. 

_ The National Convention has suspended the law of the 15th of May, 1791, which inhibited the Americans from 
introducing, selling, and arming their vessels in France, and from enjoying all the advantages allowed to those built 
in the = bars of the republic. 

Certified to be conformable to the decree of the National Convention of France. 


The minister plenipotentiary of the French Republic, 
; GENET. 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to M. Ternant, Minister Plenipotentiary of France. 
Purapevpuia, May 15, 1793. 
Sir: 
Having received several memorials from the British minister, on subjects arising out of the present war, I 
take the liberty of enclosing them to you, and shall add an explanation of the determinations of the Government 
thereon. These will serve to vindicate the principles on which it is meant to proceed, and which are to be applied 
with impartiality to the proceedings cf both parties. They will form, therefore, as far as they go, a rule of action for 


them and for us. 
In one of these memorials it is stated, that arms and military accoutrements are now buying up by a French 
agent in this country, with an intent to export them to France. "We have answered, that our citizens have always 
been free to make, vend, and export arms; that it is the constant occupation and livelihood of some of them. ‘To 
suppress their callings, the only means, perhaps, of their subsistence, because a war exists in foreign and distant 
countries, in which we have no concern, would scarcely be expected. It would be hard in principle, and impossible 
in practice. The law of nations, therefore, respecting the rights of those at peace, has not required from them such 
an internal derangement in their occupations. it is satisfied with the external penalty pronounced in the President’s 
roclamation, that of confiscation of such portion of these arms as shall fall into the hands of any of the belligerent 
owers, on their way to the ports of their enemies. To this penalty our citizens are warned that we: will be 
abandoned, and that the purchases of arms here may work.no inequality between the parties at war, the liberty to 
make them will be enjoyed equally by both. f 
Another of these memorials complains that the consul of France, at Charleston, has condemned, as legal prize, 
a British vessel, captured by a French frigate, observing that this judicial act is not warranted by the usage of nations, 
nor by the stipulations existing between the United States and France. It is true, that it is not so warranted, nor 
yet by any law of the land, and that therefore it isa mere nullity, can be respected in no court, make no part in the 
title to the vessel, nor give to the purchaser any other security than what he would have had without its; that conse- 
uently, it ought to give no concern to any person interested in the fate of the vessel. While we have considered 
this to be the proper answer, as between us and Great Britain, between us and France, it is anact to which we cannot 
but be attentive. An assumption of jurisdiction by an officer of a foreign Power, in cases which have not been per- 
mitted by the nation within whose limits it has been exercised, could not be deemed an act of indifference. We 
have not full evidence that the case has happened; but on such an hypothesis, while we should be disposed to view 
it ia this instance, as an error in judgment in the particular officer, we should rely, sir, that you would interpose 
efficaciously to prevent.a repetition of the error by him, or any other of the consuls of your nation. 
Our information is not perfect on the subject matter of another of these memorials, which states that a vessel has 
been fitted out at Charleston, manned there, and partly too with citizens of the United States, received a commission 
there to cruise against nations at peace with us, and has taken and sent a British vessel into this,port. Without 
taking all these facts for granted, we have not hesitated to express our highest disapprobation of the conduct of any 
of our citizens who may personally engage in committing hostilities at sea against any of the nations, parties to the 
present war; to declare that, if the case has happened, or that should it happen, we will exert all the means with 
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which the laws and constitution have armed us, to discover such offenders and bring them to condign punishment. 
And that the like conduct shall be observed, should the like enterprises be attempted against your nation, I am 
authorized to give you the most unreserved assurances. Our friendship for all the parties at war; our desire to 
pursue ourselves the path of peace, as the only one leading surely to ov? and our wish to preserve the morals 
of our citizens from being vitiated by courses of lawless plunder and murder, are a security that our proceedings in 
this respect, will be with good faith, fervor, and vigilance. The arming of men and vessels within our territory, 
and without consent or consultation on our part, to wage war on nations with which we are at peace, are acts which 
we will not gratuitously impute to the public authority of France. They are stated, indeed, with positiveness in 
one of the memorials, but our unwillingness to believe that the French nation could be wanting in respect or friend- 
ship to us on any occasion, suspends our assent to, and conclusions upon, these statements, tilt further evidence. 
There is still a further point in this memorial, to which no answer has been yet given. 

The capture of. the British ship Grange, by the French frigate l’Embuscade, within the Delaware, has been the 
subject of a former letter to you. On full and mature consideration, the Government deems the capture to have 
been unquestionably within its jurisdiction; and that, according to the rules of neutrality, and the protection it owes 
to all persons while within its limits, it is bound to see that the crew be liberated, and the vessel and cargo restored 
to their former owners. The attorney-general of the United States has made a statement of the — of this 
determination, a copy of which I have the honor to enclose you. I am, in consequence, charged by the President of 
the United States to express to you his expectation, and, at the same ey his confidence, that you will be pleased 
to take immediate and effectual measures for having the ship Grange and her cargo restored to the British owners, 
and the persons taken on board her set at liberty. ; ; 

I am persuaded, sir, you will be sensible, on mature consideration, that, in forming these determinations, the 
Government of the United States has listened to nothing but the dictates of immutable justice: they consider the 
rigorous exercise of that virtue, as the surest means of preserving perfect harmony between the United States and 
the Powers at war. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


The Attorney General of the United States has the honor of submitting to the Secretary of State his opinion 
concerning the seizure of the ship Grange. 
The essential facts are, That the river Delaware takes its rise within the limits of the United States; 
J That, in the whole of its descent to the Atlantic ocean, it is covered on each side by the territory of the United 
States; 
” sane from tide water, to the distance of about sixty miles from the Atlantic ocean, it is called the river 
elaware; 
pee this distance from the sea, it widens and assumes the name of the Bay of Delaware, which it retains to 
the mouth; 

That its mouth is formed by the capes Henlopen and May; the former belonging to the State of Delaware, in 

papery and jurisdiction, the latter to the State of New Jersey; ; 
at the Delaware does not lead from the sea to the dominions of any foreign nation; 

That, from the establishment of the British provinces on the banks of the Delaware to the American Revolution, 
it was deemed the peculiar navigation of the British empire; ern, 

That, by the treaty of Paris, on the third day of September, 1783, his Britannic Majesty relinquished, with the 
privity of France, the sovereignty of those provinces, as well as of the other provinces and colonies; 

; And that the Grange was arrested in the Delaware, within the capes, before she had reached the sea, after her 
departure from the port of Philadelphia. coi ; 

It is a principle, firm in reason, supported by the civilians, and tacitly approved in the document transmitted by 
the Sanuk minister, that, to attack an enemy in a neutral territory, is absolutely unlawful. 

—— the inquiry is reduced to this simple form, whether the place of seizure was in the territory of the United 
tates 

From a question originating under the foregoing circumstances, is obviously and properly excluded every consid- 
eration of a dominion over the sea. The solidity of our neutral right does not depend, in this case, on any of the 
various distances claimed on that element by different nations possessing the neighboring shore; but if it did, the field 
would probably be found more extensive, and more favorable to our demand, than is supposed by the document above 
referred to. For the necessary or natural law of nations, unchanged as it is, in this instance, by any compact or 
other obligation of the United States, will, perhaps, when combined with the treaty of Paris in 1783, per us mn 
attaching to our coasts an extent into the sea beyond the reach of cannon shot. 

In like manner is excluded every consideration, how far the spot of seizure was capable of being defended by 
the United States. For, although it will not be conceded that this could not be done, yet will it rather appear, that 
the mutual rights of the States of New Jersey and Delaware, up to the middle of the river, supersede the necessity 
of such an investigation. 

No; the corner stone of our claim is, that the United States are proprietors of the lands on both sides of the Dela- 
ware, from its head to its entrance into the sea. { 

he high ocean, in general, it is true, is unsusceptible of becoming property. It isa gift of nature, manifestly 
destined for the use of all mankind; inexhaustible in its benefits; not admitting metes and bounds. But rivers may 
be appropriated, because the reverse is their situation. Were they open to all the world, they would prove the 
inlets of perpetual disturbance and discord; would soon be rendered barren by the number of those who would share 
in their products; and moreover may be defined. 

“* A river, considered merely as such, is the property of the people through whose Jands it flows, or of him under 
whose jurisdiction that people is.””—Grot. b. 2, c. 2,8. 12. : 

_ ‘Rivers might be held in property; though aeither where they rise, nor where they discharge themselves, be 
within our territory, but they join to both, or the sea. It is sufficient for us that the larger part of water, that is, the 
sides, is shut up in our banks, and that the river, in respect of our land, is itself small and insignificant.”—Grot. b. 
2, c. 3, s. 73 and Barbeyrac, in his note, subjoins, that neither of those is necessary. 

** Rivers may be the property of whole States.” —Puff. b. 3, c. 3, s. 4. 

‘To render a thing capable of being appropriated, it is not strictly necessary that we should enclose it, or be 
able to enclose it, within artificial buunds, or such as are different from its own substance; it is sufficient, if the 
compass and extent of it can be any way determined. And therefore Grotius hath given himself a needless trouble, 
when, to prove rivers capable of property, he useth this argument, that, although they are bounded by the land at 
neither end, but united to the other rivers or the sea, yet it is enough that the greater part of them, that is, their 
sides, are enclosed.” —Puff. b. 4, c. 5, 8. 3. 

** When a nation takes possession of a country in order to settle there, it possesses every thing included in it, 
as lands, lakes, rivers,” &c.—Vattel, b. 1, c. 22, s. 3 

To this list might be added Bynkershoek and Selden. But the dissertation of the former, de dominio maris, 
cannot be quoted with advantage in detachment; and the authority of the latter, on this head, may, in the judgment 
of some, partake too much of section for the hypothesis of mare clausum. As Selden, however, sinks in influence 
on this question, so must Grotius rise, who contended for the mare liberum; and his accurate commentator, Ruther- 
forth, confirms his principles in the following passage: ‘‘ A nation, by settling upon any tract of land, which at the 
time of such settlement had no other owner, acquires, in respect of all other nations, an exclusive nght of full or 
absolute property, not only in the land, but in the waters likewise that are included within the land, such as rivers, 
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pools, creeks, or bays. The absolute property of a nation, in what it has thus seized upon, is its right of territory.”— 


2 Ruth. b. 2, c. 9, s. 6. E ? ; . 
Con "88, too, have acted on these ideas, when, in their collection laws, they ascribe toa State the rivers wholly 


within that State. ‘ , ; 
~ It would seem, however, that the spot of seizure is attempted to be withdrawn from the protection of these 


respectable authorities, as being in the Bay of Delaware, instead of the River Delaware. a‘ 

Who can seriously doubt the identity of the River and Bay of Delaware? How often are different portions of 
the same stream denominated differently? This is sometimes accidental; sometimes, for no other purpose to 
assist the intercourse between man and man, by easy distinctions of space. Are not this river and this bay fed by 
the same springs from the land, and the same tides from the ocean? Are not both doubly flanked by the Serene 
of the United States? Have any local laws, at any time, provided variable arrangements for the river and the bay 
Has not the jurisdiction of the contiguous States been exercised equally on both? ; 


But —— that the river was dried up, and the bay alone remained, Grotius continues the argument of the 7th 


section, of the $d chapter, of the 2d book above cited, in the following words: , ‘ Bu. 

“ By this instance it seems to appear, that the property and dominion of the sea might belong to him, who is in 
ssession of the lands on both sides, though it be open above, as a gulf, or above and below, as a strait; provided 
t, when compared with the lands on both sides, it cannot be supposed to be 


it is not so great a part of the sea, tha y 1 
some part fo weal And now, what is thus lawful to one king or people, may be also lawful to two or three, if the 
have a mind to take possession of a sea, thus enclosed within their lands: for it is in this manner that a river, whi 


separates two nations, has first been possessed by both, and then divided.” 

“ The gulfs and channels, or arms of the sea, are, according to the regular course, supposed to belong to the 
people with whose lands they are encempassed.”’—Puff. b. 4, c. 5, 8. 8. 

Valin, in b. 5, tit. 1, p. 685, of his commentary on the marine ordonnance of France, virtually acknowledges 
that particular seas may be appropriated. After reviewing the contest between Grotius and Selden, he says, “8’il 
(Selden) s’en fat donc tenu 1a, ou plutdt, s’il eat distingue l’ocean des mers particuli¢res, et méme dans |’ocean, 
— de mer, qui doit étre censée appartenir aux souverains des cétes, qui en sont baignées, sa victoire eat été 
complette.”’ 

These remarks may be enforced by asking, what nation can be injured in its rights, by the Delaware being appro- 

riated to the United States? And to what degree may not the United States be injured, on the contrary ground? 
it communicates with no foreign dominion; no foreign nation has, ever before, exacted a community of right in it, 
as if it were a main sea: under the former and present governments, the exclusive jurisdiction has been asserted; 
by the very first collection law of the United States, passed in 1789, the county of Cape May, which includes Cape 
ie itself, and all the waters thereof, theretofore within the jurisdiction of the State of New Jersey, are compre- 
hended in the district of Bridgetown; the whole of the State of Delaware, reaching to Cape Henlopen, is made 
one district. Nay, unless these positions can be maintained, the bay of Chesapeake, which, in the same law, is so 
fully assumed to be within the United States, and which, for the length of the Virginia territory, is subject to the 
process of several counties to any extent, will become a rendezvous to all the world, without any possible control 
from the United States. Nor will the evil stop here. It will require but another short link in the process of reason- 
ing, to disappropriate the mouths of some of our most important rivers. If, as Vattel inclines to think in the 294th 
section of fp first book, the Romans were free to ra pin the Mediterranean, merely because they secured, 
by one single stroke, the immense range of their coast, how much stronger must the vindication of the United States 
hes, should they adopt maxims for prohibiting foreigners from gaining, without permission, access into the heart of 
their country. 

This inegeiey might be enlarged by a minute discussion of the practice of foreign nations, in such circumstances. 
But I pass it by; because the United States, in the commencement of their career, ought not to be precipitate in 
declaring their approbation of any usages, (the precise facts concerning which we may not thoroughly understand) 


until those usages shall have grown into principles, and are incorporated into the law of nations; and because no 


usage has ever been accepted, which shakes the foregoing — , 
The conclusion then is, that the Grange has been seized on neutral ground. If this be admitted, the duty arising 


from the illegal act is restitution. 
EDMUND RANDOLPH. 
May 14, 1793. 


(TRANSLATION. } 


Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the repr oe ¥ France, to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State of the 
nited States. 


Puitaperruia, May 27, 1793, the 2d year of the republic of France. 


Sir: 

My predecessor has delivered to me the letter which you wrote to him the 15th of this month, communi- 
cating to him sundry memorials of the British minister, and the decisions which the American Government has 
taken on the complaints of this minister. , Poy 

The first of these complaints which you report in your letter, sir, is not founded in fact; I have no knowledge 
of the purchase of the arms in question, and, at all events, the reply you have made to Mr. Hammond would 
convince him of the nullity of his observations, if they had been dictated by good faith; but it is probable that this 
step has no other object but to prepare, diplomatica i pretext to the English ships of war to subject American 
vessels, even under the shadow of their modest neutrality, to arbitrary visits and detentions. 

The second complaint of the envoy of George IITL., sir, is founded on the sale of the prizes sent into the port of 
Charleston, by the Embuscade frigate, belonging to the republic of France. 
ee I shall call to my aid only facts, and very plain reasoning, in replying to Mr. Hammond’s representations on 

$ point. 

e treaty of commerce of 1778, authorizes exclusively all the vessels of war, French or American, armed by 
the two States, or by individuals, to conduct freely, wherever they please, the prizes they shall have made of their 
enemies, without being subjected either to aduniralty or any other duties; without also the said vessels or the said 
prizes, entering the ports of France or of America, being stopped or seized, or the officers of the places being 
permitted to take cognizance of the validity of the said prizes. ' 

This privilege is interdicted to the enemies of either of the two nations which shall be at war, the two contracting 
parties having expressly engaged not to permit any foreign privateer, having a commission from a Prince or Power 
at war with one of the two nations, to arm their vessels in the ports of one of the two parties, or to sell there the 
prizes they shall have taken, or in any other manner to discharge the vessels, merchandises, or any part of their 
cargoes. These privileges, which the two nations have reserved to themselves exclusively, these severe and clearly 
defined restrictions against their common enemies, evidently prove that, in virtue of the treaties which I have 
cited, we alone have at present the right of bringing our prizes into the American ports, and of there doing with 
them as we please, as property on the validity m3 which the civil or judiciary officers of the United States have 
nothing to do, as long as the laws of the United States are not infringed. It is in order to acquire information on 
this important subject, that the publicity of the sale of prizes, authorized by the consular officers of the republic, is 
necessary; and if, in the fulfilment of this duty, prescribed by friendship, and our respect for the law of nations, 
the consul of the French Republic at Charleston has made use of some formality or expression, from which it might 
be inferred, that he arrogated to himself jurisdiction unceded by the treaties and laws of the United States, I shall 
take care, sir, that this error be avoided for the future, and that all proceedings relative to the sale of our prizes, 
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conformably to the spirit of the treaty, bear the stamp of a particular national transaction, and of the plain and 
real alienation of a property acquired by the laws of war, acknowledged to be legal by the officers of the French 
nation. 

The third complaint made to your Government, sir, by the English minister, is relative to the armaments which 
have taken place at Charleston, under the flag of the French republic. The American Government, sir, has given 
a new proof of its wisdom, and of its confidence in our sentiments, not blindly to admit the assertions of Mr. 
Hammond. In reply to this, I shall still confine myself to facts. It is certain that several vessels have been armed 
at Charleston; that they have received from me commissions of the republic, agreeable to the forms I have had the 
honor to communicate to you; and that these vessels, despatched to sea with great celerity, have made many prizes 
have condemned to inaction, by the terror which 3 have spread among fhe English, almost all the sailors an 
vessels of that nation, which were in the ports of the United States; and, by their success, have very sensibly raised 
the freight of American vessels: I grant that this must be displeasing to Mr. Hammond, to his court, and to his 
friends; but that is not the matter in question. 

I ought, by a sincere exposition of my conduct, to put you in a capacity to judge whether I have encroached on 
the sovereignty of the American nation, its laws, and its principles of government. 

The vessels armed at Charleston belong to French houses; they are commanded and manned by French citizens, 
or by Americans, who, at the moment they entered the service of France, in order to defend their brothers and their 
friends, knew only the treaties and the laws of the United States, no article of which imposes on them the painful 
injunction Of abandoning us in the midst of the dangers which surround us. 

It is then evident, sir, that these armaments cannot be matter of offence in the citizens of the United States; and 
= those who are on board of our vessels have renounced the immediate protection of their country, on taking part 
with us. 

It is necessary, however, to examine whether the French houses of Charleston might arm the vessels which 
belonged to them. I submitted this question to the Governor of South Carolina, before the delivery of the letters of 
marque to our privateers. I reminded him that liberty consisted in doing what the laws did not prohibit; that I 
believed no law existed which could deprive the French citizens in the ports of the United States of the privilege of 

utting their vessels in a state of defence, of taking, in time of war, new commissions, and of serving their country 

y causing them to cruise out of the United States, on the vessels of their enemy. Nor, indeed, were there any 
which gave to the Government the right of submitting the particular operations of merchants to a state inquisition, 
and that it appeared to me that it could neither authorize nor hinder the said armaments. His opinion appeared to 
correspond with mine, and our vessels put to sea in spite of all the intrigues which the partisans of England put into 
action to of-pose it. 

This ist e truth, sir, this is the conduct, I dare to call it es 9 se which I have tollowed; and I know too 
well the equitable sentiments of the Federal Government not to deliver myself to the pleasing hope of seeing it return 
from the first impressions which the reports of the minister of England appear to have made on it. 

The last point which remains to be spoken of, sir, is relative to the capture of the English ship Grange, by the 
Embuscade frigate. 

The learned conclusions of the Attorney General of the United States, and the deliberations of the American 
Government, have been on this subject the rule of my conduct. I have caused the prize to be given up; and, although 
of considerable value, my brave brethren. the seamen of the Embuscade, have readily concurred in a measure which 
i represented to them as a proper mean to convince the American Government of our deference and of our friendship. 

The French republicans, sir, know the duties which nations owe to one another; enlightened on the rights of man, 
they have just ideas of the general laws of society comprised under the common denomination of the law of nations, 
(droit des gens) informed with respect to the interests of their country, they know how to distinguish its ene- 
mies and its friends; and you may assure the American Government, that, cblhectively and individually, they will 
seize every occasion of showing to the sovereign people of the United States their respect for their laws, and their 
sincere desire to maintain with them the most perfect harmony. 

GENET. 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of Staie, to Mr. Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of France. 


Puiravetrnia, June 5, 1793. 
Sir: 

In my letter of May 15th, to M. de Ternant, your Saag En after — the answers which had been 
given to the several memorials of the British minister, of May 8th, it was observed that a part remained still unan- 
swered, of that which respected the fitting out armed vessels in Charleston, to cruise against nations with whom we 
were at peace. 

Ina ee which I had afterwards the honor of holding with you, I observed that one of those armed ves- 
sels, the Citizen Genet, had come into this port with a prize; that the President had thereupon taken the case into 
further consideration; and, after mature consultation and deliberation, was of opinion, that the arming and equipping 
vessels in the ports of the United States, to cruise against nations with whom we are at peace,. was incompatible with 
the territorial sovereignty of the United States; that it made them instrumental to the annoyance of those nations, 
and thereby tended to compromit their peace; and that he thought it necessary, as an evidence of good faith to them, 
as well as a proper reparation to the sovereignty of the country, that the armed vessels of this description should de- 
part from the ports of the United States. 

The letter of the 27th instant, with which you have honored me, has been laid before the President, and that 
part of it which contains your observations on this subject, has been mega 94 attended to. The respect due to 
whatever comes from you, friendship for the French nation, and justice to all, have induced him to re-examine the 
subject, and particularly to give to your representations thereon the consideration they deservedly claim. After 
fully weighing again, however, all the principles and circumstances of the case, the result appears still to be, that it 
is the right of every nation to prohibit acts of sovereignty from being exercised by any other within its limits, and 
the duty of a neutral nation to prohibit such as would injure one of the warring Powers; that the granting military 
commissions, within the United States, by any other authority than their own, is an infringement on their sovereignty. 
and particularly so when granted to their own citizens, to lead them to commit acts contrary to the duties they owe 
their own country; that the departure of vessels, thus illegally equipped, from the ports of the United States, will be 
but an acknowledgment of respect, analagous to the breach of it, while it is necessary on their part, as an evidence 
of their faithful: neutrality. On these considerations, sir, the President thinks that the United States owe it to them- 
selves. and tothe nations in their friendship, to expect this act of reparation on the part of vessels, marked in their 
very equipment with offence to the laws of the land, of which the law of nations makes an integral part. 

he expression of very friendly sentiment, which we have already had the satisfaction of receiving from you. 
leaves no room to doubt that the conclusion of the President being thus made known to you, these vessels will be per- 
mitted to give no further umbrage by their presence in the ports ot the United States. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 
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[ TRANSLATION, ] 


The Minister of the Republic of France to the Secretary of State of the United States. 
Puitape.puia, June 8, 1793, second year of the French republic. 


ye I have seen with pain, by your letter of the 5th of this month, that the President of the United States persists 
in thinking, that a nation at war had not the right of giving commissions of war to those of its vessels which may be 
in the ports of a neutral nation; this being, in hi: opinion, an act of sovereignty. : 
I confess to you, sir, that this opinion appears to me contrary to the principles of natural right, to the usages of 
nations, to the connexions which unite us, and even to the President’s proclamation. = sf 
The right of arming, sir, for the purpose of its defence, and repelling unjust aggressions, in my opinion, may be 
exercised by a nation at war, ina neutral State; unless by treaty, or particular laws of this State, that right be con- 
fined to a-single nation, friend, or ally, and expressly interdicted to others. ‘This is exactly the case in which we 
are. The United States, friends of the French, their allies and guarantees of their possessions in America, have 
permitted them to enter armed, and remain in their ports, to bring there their prizes, to repair in them, to equip in 
them, whilst they have expressly refused this privilege to their enemies. The intention of the United States has 
been to facilitate to us the means of protecting, efficaciously, our commerce, and of defending our possessions in 
America, so useful to our mutual prosperity; and as long as the States, assembled in Congress, shall not have deter- 
mined that this solemn engagement should not be performed, no one has a right to shackle our operations, and to 
annul their effect, by Magee those of our marines, who may be in the American ports, to take advantage of the 
commissions which the French government has charged me to give them, authorizing them to defend themselves, 
and fulfil, if they find an opportunity, all the duties ot citizens against the enemies of the State. Besides, sir, at all 
times, like commissions, during a war, have been delivered to our vessels. ‘The officers of the marine transmit them 
to them, in France, and the consuls, in foreign countries; and it is in virtue of this usage, which no power has ever 
thought of regarding as an act of sovereignty, that the executive council has sent here such commissions. ; 
owever, sir, always animated with the desire of maintaining the good harmony which so happily subsists 
between our two countries, I have instructed the consuls not to — letters but to the captains, who shall obligate 
themselves, under oath and security, to respect the territory of the United States, and the political opinions of their 
President, until the representatives of the sovereign shall have confirmed or rejected them. This is all that the 
American Government can expect from our deference; every thing that passes out of the waters of the United States, 
not coming within their cognizance. ae se ; ; 
It results from this note, sir, that the commissions transmitted in virtue of the orders of the Executive Council 
ot the republic of France, to the French vessels in the ports of the United States, are merely an authority to arm 
themselves, founded upon the natural right and constant usage of France; that these commissions have been expe- 
dited at all times, in the like circumstances; that their distribution cannot be considered but as an act of consular 
administration, and not of sovereignty; and that every obstruction by the Government of the United States, to the 
arming of French vessels, must be an attempt on the rights of man, upon which repose the independence and laws 
of the United States; a violation of the ties which unite the people of France and of America; and even a manifest 
contradiction of the system of neutrality of the President: for, in fact, if our merchant vessels, or others, are not 
allowed to arm themselves, when the French alone are resisting the league of all the tyrants against the liberty of 
the people, they will be exposed to inevitable ruin in going out of the ports of the United States, whichis certainly 
not the intention of the people of America. ‘Their fraternal voice has resounded from every quarter around me, 
and their accents are not equivocal—they are pure as the hearts of those by whom they are expressed, and the more 
they have touched my sensibility, the more they must interest in the happiness of America the nation I represent: 
the more I wish, sir, that the Federal Government should observe, as far as in their power, the public engagements 
contracted by both nations; and that by this generous and prudent conduct, they will give at least to the world the 
example of a true neutrality, which does not consist in the cowardly abandonment of their friends in the moment 
when danger menaces them, but in adhering strictly, if they can do no better, to the obligations they have contracted 
with them. It is by such proceedings, that they will render themselves respectable to all Powers; that they will 
preserve their friends, and deserve to augment their number. dient 
NET. 


(TRANSLATION. ] 


The citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the republic of France, with the United States, to Mr. Jefferson, 
Secretary of State of the United States. 


PuiLapELpuia, June 1, 1793, second year of the Republic of France. 
Sir: 

I have this moment been informed, that two officers in the service of the republic of France, citizens Gideon 
Henfield, and John Singletary, have been arrested on board the privateer of the French republic, the citizen Genet, 
and conducted to prison. ‘The crime laid to their charge, the crime which my mind cannot conceive, and which 
my a refuses to state, is the serving of France, and defending with her children the common and glorious 
cause of liberty. 

Being ignorant of any positive law, or treaty, which deprives Americans of this privilege, and authorizes officers 
of police arbitrarily to take marines in the service of France, from on board their vessels, I call upon your inter- 
vention, sir, and that of the President of the United States, in order to obtain the immediate releasement of the 
above mentioned officers, who have acquired by the sentiments animating them, and by the act of their engagement 
anterior to every act to the contrary, the right of French citizens, if they have lost that of American citizens, | 
renew at the same time, sir, the requisition which I made in favor of another French officer detained for the same 
cause, and for the same object. cued 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Mr. Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of France. 


PuiLapEpuia, June 1, 1793. 
Sir: 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your note of the 27th of May, on the subject of Gideon Henfield, a 
citizen of the United States, engaged on board an armed vessel in the service of France. It has been laid before 
the President, and referred to the Attorney General of the United States for his opinion on the matter of law, and I 
have now the honor of enclosing you a copy of that opinion. Mr. Henfield appears to be in the custody of the civil 
magistrate, over whose proceedings the Executive has no control. The act with which he is charged will be examined 
by a jury of his countrymen, in the presence of judges of learning and integrity; and if it is not. contrary to the 
laws of the land, no doubt need be entertained that his case will issue accordingly. ‘The forms of the law involve 
certain necessary delays, of which, however, he will assuredly experience none but what are necessary. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


P. S. After writing the above, I was honored with your note on the subject of Singletary, on which it is in my 
power to say nothing more than in that of Henfield. 
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The Attorney General of the United States has the honor of submitting to the rote, A State the following 
opinion on the case of Gideon Henfield, as represented by the Minister of France. 


ist. It may well be doubted how far the Minister of France has a right to interfere. Henfield isa citizen of the 
United States; and it is unusual at least, that a foreign Power should interfere in a question, whether, as a citizen, 
a man has been guilty of acrime? Nor can an authority be derived from Henfield being under the protection of the 
French republic; because, being still a citizen, he is amenable to the laws, which apoio on citizens, and the very 
act by which he is said to have been taken under such prpectens is a violation of the sovereignty of the United 
States. If he be innocent, he will be safe in the hands of his countrymen: if guilty, the respect due by one nation 
to the decrees of another, demands that they be acquiesced in. 

2d. But Henfield is punishable, because treaties are the supreme law of the land; and by treaties with three ot 
the Powers at war with France, it is stipulated, that there shall be a peace between their subjects and the citizens 
of the United States. cme 

$d. He is indictable at the common law, because his conduct comes within the description of disturbing the 


peace of the United States. 
: EDM. RANDOLPH. 
May 30, 1793. 


[ TRANSLATION. ] 
The citizen Genet, Minister of the republic of France, to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State of the United States. 
PuiLapeLpuia, June 14, 1793, second year of the republic. 


Sir: 

You will see by the papers hereto annexed, that, in contempt of the treaties which unite the French and 
Americans; that in contempt of the law of nations; civil and judiciary officers of the United States have permitted 
themselves to stop at Philadelphia the sale of vessels taken by an armed French galliot, and at New York, have 
opposed the sailing of a French vessel commissioned by the Executive Council of the oe of France. I request 
you, sir, to inform the President of the United States of these facts; to let him know that they have used his name 
in committing those infractions of the laws and treaties of the United States; and engage him to develop, in the 
present circumstances, all the authority which the people of the United States have confided to him to aon the 
execution of the laws and treaties. at ‘ 

Not doubting, sir, the purity of the President’s sentiments, I hope_to obtain immediately, from the aid of his 
gee offices and energy, restitution, with damages and interest, of the French prizes arrested and seized at Phila- 
delphia, by an incompetent judge, under an order which I ought to believe not genuine; and the like restitution, 
wis damages and interest, of the vessels stopped and seized at New York. t 
It is through the intervention of the public ministers, that affairs of the nature which produce my present com- 
laints and reclamations, ought to be treated. As the representative of a People, generous and confident in their 
riends, I have already given proofs of the sentiments ik which they are animated, in causing to be restored, with- 
out examination, on the requisition of the Federal Government, the English ship Grange, taken by a vessel of the 
republic. I shall in all my conduct show an equal deference; but at the same time, sir, i should expect from your 
Government all the support, which I at present stand in need of, to defend, in the bosom of the United States, the 
interests, the rights, and the dignity of the French nation, which persons, -on whom time will do us justice, are 
laboring secretly to misrepresent. 

GENET. 


[TRANSLATION. ] 


This day, the 7th June, 1795, in the 2d year of the republic of France, before us Francis Dupont, consul of the 
said republic, at Philadelphia, appeared the citizen Pierre Barriere, agent ad hoc of the ship William, and of the 
brigantine Active, taken by the galliot the citizen Genet, Captain Johanen, who has declared, that this day, at 11 
Saleh being occupied in the sale of the cargo of the ship William, a deputy marshal of the court of 
admiralty of the United States, for the district of Peunsyivania, mma himself to him, where he was making 
the said sales, on Warder’s wharf, pretending that the said ship William, and her cargo, were seized by the said 
court of admiralty, wishing, in consequence, to stop the sale, which was nevertheless continued, the sg § havin 
conceived that the ear could not, in any manner whatever, meddle in this business, agreeably to the 17t 
article of the treaty of commerce between France and the United States. Notwithstanding, to the great prejudice 
of the interested in the sales, the said deputy marshal of the — discouraged the bidders, and even suspended 
their bidding, leading them to believe that the sale of the said vessels was not valid; whence it resulted that they 
sold below their value. However, the sale of the cargo being made, the said agent proceeded to that of the brigantine; 
but’ as soon as he commenced, the said deputy marshal again forbid the continuance, which led several persons 
present into an error, supposing that the seizure extended to the brig cfive, as well as the ship William; whence 
it resulted, that the said brigantine did not sell for more than a third of her real value, having been estimated worth 
600/. The appearer, having afterwards proceeded to the sale of the ship William, the said deputy marshal again 
in the name of the aforesaid court of admiralty, forbid it; whence has also resulted a considerable loss to the intereste 
in the said prize, which was struck off at only 500/. which does not amount to one fourth of. her value. In conse- 
quence of which, the said appearer protests for all damages and interests accrued, and to accrue, -against the said 
court of admiralty, those who have set on foot this prosecution, and generally against all those whom it may 
concern, being therein fully justified by the tenor of the treaties; of all which the said appearer has requested of 
us an act, and has signed with us, the day and year above written. 

FR’OIS DUPONT. 


Prerre BarrIERE. 


Compared by us, chancellor of the consulate of the republic of France, with the original deposited in the chancery 
the 8 June, 1793, 2d year of the French republic. 
J. BRE. LEMAIRE. 


We, consul of the republic of France, at Philadelphia, certify and attest, to whom it may concern, that citizen J. 
Bre. Lemaire, who has signed the above extract, is our chancellor, to whose signature faith should be given, as well 


in as out of judgment. ; 
In testimony whereof, we have signed the present, and have caused to be affixed thereto the seal of the 


{x. s.] Consulate, at Philadelphia, the 8 June, 1793, 2d year of the republic of France. 
FR’OIS DUPONT. 


New York, June 9, 1793, 2d year of the French republic. 
Sir: 

I have just been informed, that last night a French vessel, armed for war, and ready to hoist sail, has been 
arrested by authority, and that even the captain has not been permitted to go on board. This strange use of public 
force, against the citizens of a friendly nation, who assemble here to go and defend their brethren, is a signal viola-- 
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tion of the laws of neutrality, which I cannot impute but to a misconception, which your attention and your equity 
will not fail to rectify, as soon as you shall be informed of it. . ? 

[ require, sir, the authority with which you are clothed, to cause tobe rendered to Frenchmen, and allies, and I 
must add to freemen, of whatever nation they may be, the liberty of flying to the succor of their countr . Itisnot 
in a country where Frenchmen have spilt their blood in the cause of humanity, that they ought to find in the laws 


obstacles to their following yet again the most pleasing of their propensities, and to fulfil the most sacred of their 


duties. 
HAUTERIVE, 
Consul of the French republic, New York. 
‘Yo the Governor of the State of New York. 


ConsuLaTE oF New York: 
We Alexander Hauterive, consul of the republic of France to the United States, at New York, certify that, in 
consequence of a requisition made by us to the mayor of New York, and to the Governor of the State of the same 
name, dated 9th June current, to obtain a_replevy of the detention, made by authority in this port, of a French 
vessel called the Republican, belonging to Louis Alexis Hochquet Caritat, and commanded by the citizen Orset, 
the Governor of the said State replied to us by a letter under his signature, that it was in conformity to the injunction 
of the President of the United States that he had ordered a detachment of militia of this State to detain the said 
vessel, until the President of the United States should be informed of the circumstances of the facts upon which we 

have delivered to him an act certified and signed by us. ; 
Done at New York. the 10th June, 1793, 2d year of the republic of France. 
HAUTERIVE, 


Consul of the republic of France, at New York. 


[ TRANSLATION. ] 


ConsuLare or New York. 


Protest of Citizen Hauterive, Consul of the republic of France, at New York, against the process and seizure of 
' the Catherine of Halifax. 


Considering that tribunals are instituted to render justice between individuals, and not to judge of the differences 
that may arise between governments, and still less to decide on the political relations which exist between nation and 
nation; that their sphere is circumscribed within the territorial limits of the state to which they belong; that there 
cannot be any relation of dependence between the tribunals which therein belong to two different nations; 

That the consular jurisdiction is an extension, and a first degree of jurisdiction of the tribunals of commerce 
and of admiralty, instituted in foreign countries by the nation to which the political conventions have given the 
right of consulate as well as the right of recurring to the public force, to ensure the execution of the consular 


decisions; 
That the limits of this jurisdiction depend only on the cary m government which has established it, and that this 
government may extend or contract it at pleasure, provided it does not attribute to it any action against the persons, 


the property, the police, and the local jurisdiction; : ‘ 
t hat in attributing to these tribunals dependent upon it, that which belongs to another equally dependent upon 


it, a government does not go beyond the limits of this powers 

That recently the French government hath given to the consulates of the republic the jurisdiction of sea-prizes, 
and has thus completely constituted them courts of admiralty; 

That by that it only displaces one of the branches of the judiciary power; that. the geographical position of a 
legally established tribunal neither alters the force, nor extent, nor independence of its jurisdictions 

That all intervention, direct or indirect, as to the French prizes, being formally interdicted the tribunals of the 
country, the admiralties of the two nations, however they may locally approach each other, are not the less separated 
from one another in the insurmountable barrier of political right; -° 

That thus a French prize, remaining in a neutral port in virtue of treaties, is submitted to the consular admiralty 
in virtue of the right which nations have of organizing at pleasure their judicatures, is as much sheltered from the 
action of any other local tribunal, as if it were in a French road: 

For all these reasons, we, Alexander Hauterive, consul of the republic of France, considering that the New York 
district court has extended its jurisdiction to a French prize, the decision of which was pending in our tribunal; 

That this intervention, proscribed by the treaties, not only tends to establish a elaine of jurisdiction between 
two tribunals, which cannot have communication together, but also to the annihilation of the consular tribunal, which 
is reduced to nothing, as soon as the public force, which the treaties have given it the right of demanding to support 
its judgments, is employed against it; 

That if this error of the judiciary power could be authorized by the government, we must suppose that the 
government has the right of interpreting, te fp or destroying, the political compacts which unite the two nations, 
by the information and decision of the tribunals of one of these two nations: : 

We protest against the violation done to the rights of the nation we répresent; we declare formally, that, whatever 
may be the decisions of the tribunal, which has arrogated to itself the judgment of the prize Catherine of Halifaz, 
to the injury of the consulate jurisdiction, the parties interested, who are amenable only to our tribunal, are not 
bound to conform to it. We declare this judgment to be null, and of no effect whatever; 1st, by the notoriety of 
the incompetency of the tribunal. 2d, because it would be given in contempt of our protest. 3d, because it would 
be formed on insufficient information, the principal papers. to elucidate the discussion being in our hands, never to 
go out of them. 4th, because the French republic being one of the parties, it would be necessary, in order to 
proceed regularly, that the judges should find in the American laws, that the French nation is amenable, in its 
political rights, to a private tribunal, and that they may be condemned by default. 

We declare, in fine, that these rights shall remain entire, saving the: requisition of damages and interest to the 
parties interested, and the demand of reparation for that of the two nations, who, in the diplomatic judgment (the 
only competent arbiter between friendly nations) will be acknowledged injured in its rights. 

m oh we declare, that the judgment of the fact is still pending in the consular tribunal of the republic at 
New York. 
New York, June 21, 1793, 2d year of the French republic. 
Certified to be conformable to the original. 


Protest of the Consul of the republic of France against the seizure of the ship Willian. 


Considering that no authority on earth has either the right or the power of interposing between the French nation 
and her enemies; that she alone is the arbiter and judge of the offensive acts which the support of her independence 
obliges her to commit against the despotic governments coalesced to replunge her into a state of servitude, from 
which, abandoned by her friends, and assailed by so many enemies, she alone has been able to liberate herself; that 
the court of admiralty at Philadelphia, yielding at first to ill-founded reclamations, since recalling herself to the 
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principles of the law of nations, has acknowledged its incompetency to the decision on the legality of French 
rizes; 

7 That hence it evidently results, that no local authority can take upon itself the information of a discussion which 

arises, or may arise, between nation and nation; ; ata 

That nevertheless the Federal Government has placed a guard on the ship William, taken by the French galliot 
the Citizen Genet, and by this matter of fact seems to declare, that, previous to all discussion, it meant to interfere 
in the examination of the right, and in the decision of the facts; | ; 

That, if the government interferes as local authority, in the judgment of the facts, they deny and violate the 
principle expressly declared in the 17th article of the treaty between America and France; __ ; 

That if as a power invested by the nation to communicate with foreign governments, they interfere in the exami- 
nation of the right, they proceed previously by a method till this day unknown, in preceding a diplomatic discussion 
by an arbitrary and violent act, and by an execution purely military: : ’ 

For all these reasons, we, Francis Dupont, consul of the French republic at Philadelphia, formall |e 
against the infringement committed on the rights of the French nation, by the local government of Philadelp ia. 

~ Wedeclare, that. having proceeded in a judiciary manner to the sale of the said ship, and that, being accountable, 
in the name of the French nation, to the purchasers of the agg | acquired by them, we throw upon the govern- 
ment, who has created these obstacles to acquiring the possession, all the damages and interest. 

We declare further, that, in informing the minister of the French republic of the violence opposed to the exercise 
ot our functions, we, in his name, reserve by the present protest, the pursuit in reparation for the violation of the 
conventional compacts, and the outrage against the French nation in the ministry of its agents. 

one in our consulate, Philadelphia, 22d June, 1793, 2d year of the French republic. 


FR’OIS DUPONT. 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Mr. Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of France. 


Puitapecpuia, June 17, 1793. 
SiR: 

I shall now have the honor of answering your letter of the 8th instant, and so much of that of the 14th, (both 
of which have been laid before the a as relates to a vessel armed in the port of New York, and about to 
depart from thence, but stopped by order of the Government; and here I beg leave to premise, that the case supposed 
in your letter, of a vesse! arming merely for her own defence, and to repel unjust aggressions, is not that in question, 
nor that on which I mean to answer; because, not having yet happened, as far as is known to the Government, I have 
no instructions on the subject. ‘The case in question, is that of a vessel armed, e —- and manned, in a port of 
the United States, for the purpose of committing hostilities on nations at peace with the United States. 

As soon as it was perceived that such enterprises would be attempted, orders to prevent them were despatched 
to all the States and ports of the Union. In consequence of these, the Governor of New York, receiving information 
that a sloop, heretofore called the Polly, now the Republican, was fitting out, arming, and manning, in the port of 
New York, for the express and sole purpose of cruising against certain nations with whom we are at peace, that she 
had taken her guns and ammunition aboard, and was on the point of departure, seized the vessel. ‘That the 
Governor was not mistaken in the previous indications of her object, appears by the subsequent avowal of the citizen 
Hauterive, consul of France at that port, who, in a letter to the Governor, reclaims her, as* ** Un vaisseau armé en 
guerre et pret & mettre & la voile,” and describes her object in these expressions, + “Cet usage étrange de la force 
publique contre les citoyens d’une nation amie qui se reunissent-ici pour aller defendre leurs freres;” and again,t 
“+ Je requiers, monsieur, l’autorité dont vous étes revetu, pour faire rendre & des Francois, & des alliés, &c. la 
liberté de voler au secours de leur patrie.”’ ‘This transaction being reported to the President, orders were immediately 
sent to deliver over the vessel, and the persons concerned in the enterprise, to the tribunals of the country; that if 
the act was of those forbidden by the law, it might be punished; if it was not forbidden, it might be so declared; and 
all persons apprized of what they might or might not do. 

This we have reason to believe is the true state of the case, and it is a repetition of that which was the subject of 
my letter of the 5th instant, which animadverted not merely on the single fact of the granting commissions of war 
by one nation, within the territory of another, but on the aggregate of the facts: for it states the opinion of the Pre- 
sident to be, that ** The arming and equipping vessels in the ports of the United States, to cruise against nations 
with whom they are at peace, was incompatible with the sovereignty of the United States; that it made them instru- 
mental to the annoyance of those nations, and thereby tended to commit their peace.” And this opinion is still 
conceived to be not contrary to the rinciples of natural law, the usage of nations, the engagements which unite the 
two People, nor the proclamation of the President, as you seem to think. Dabs : 

Surely, not a syllable can be found in the last mentioned instrument, permitting the preparation of hostilities in 
the ports of the United States. Its object was to enjoin on our citizens ‘* a friendly conduct towards all the belli- 
gerent Powers;” but a preparation of hostilities is the reverse of this. 

None of the engagements in our treaties stipulate this permission. The 17th article of that of commerce, permits 
the armed vessels of either party to enter the ports of the other, and to depart with their prizes freely: but the entry 
of an armed vessel intoa port, is one act; the equipping a vessel in that port, arming her, manning her, is a differ- 
ent one, and not engaged by any article of the treaty. 

You think, sir, that this opinion is also contrary to the law of nature, and usage of nations. We are of opinion 
it is dictated by that law and usage; and this had been very maturely inquired into before it was adopted as a prin- 
ciple of conduct. But we will not assume the exclusive right of saymg what that law and usage is. Let us appeal 
to enlightened and disinterested judges. None is more so than Vattel. He says, |. 3, s, 104,|| ‘*’ Tant qu’un peu- 
ple neutre veut jouir surement de cet etat, il doit montrer én toutes choses une exacte impartialité entre ceux qui 
se font la guerre. Car s’il favorise l’un au prejudice de l’autre, il ne pourra pas se plaindre, quand celui-ci le trai- 
tera comme adherent et associé de son ennemi. Sa neutralité ,seroit une neutralite frauduleuse, dont personne ne 
veut etre la dupe. Voyons donc en quoi consiste cette impartialité qu’un peuple neutre doit garder. 


* 4 vessel armed for war, and ready to put to sea.” 


{ ‘ This strange use of public force against the citizens of a friendiy nation who are united here, in order fo go in defence of 
their brothers.” y 


+ “LT require, sir, the authority with which you are vested, to cause to be rendered to Frenchmen, to allies, &c. the liberty 
of flying to the succor of their country.” 


\ ** As long as a neuter nation wishes to enjoy this situation with certainty, it ought to show, in every thing, an exact impar- 


tiality between those who are at war. For, if it favor the one to the prejudice of the other, it cannot complain when that other 
shall treat it as an adherent and associate of its enemy. Its neutrality would be a fraudulent one, of which none would be the 
dupe. Let us see then wherein consists that impartiality which a neutral people ought to observe. 

‘* It regards war only, and comprehends two things. 1st. To give no succor when not obliged thereto; not to furnish fréely, 
either troops, arms, ammunition, or any thing which directly serves for war. I say, to give no succor and not to give it 
equally: for it would be absurd in a State to succor two enemies at the same time. And, besides, it would be impossible to do 


it with equality: the same things, the same number of troops, the same quantity of arms, ammunition, &c. furnished in different 
circumstances, are no longer equivalent succors.”’ 
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‘¢ Elle se rapporte uniquement 4 Ja guerre, et comprend deux choses. 1, Ne point donner de secours quand on 
n’y est pas obligé; ne fournir librement ni troupes ni armes, ni munitions, ni rien de ce qui sert directement a la 
guerre. Je dis ne point donner de secours et non pas en donner egalement; car il seroit absurde qu’un etat secourut 
en meme tems deuxennemis. Et puis il seroit impossible de le faire avec egalité, les mémes choses, le méme nom- 
bre de troupes, la meme quantité d’armes de munitions, &c. fournies en des circonstances differentes; ne forment 
plus des secours equivalens,” &c. If the neutral power may not, consistent with its neutrality, furnish men to either 
party, for their aid in war, as little can either enrol them in the neutral territory, by the law of nations. Wolf, s. 
1174, says,* ** Puisque le droit de lever des soldats est un droit de majesté qui ne peut etre violé par une nation 
étrangere, il n’est pas permis de lever des soldats sur le territoire d’autrui sans Je consentement du maitre du terri- 
toire.” And Vattel, before cited, |. 3, s. 15,t ** Le droit de lever des soldats appartenant uniquement a la nation 
ou au souverain, personne ne peut en enroller en pays étranger sans la permission du souverain. Ceux qui entrepre- 
nent d’engager des soldats en pays étranger sans la permission du souverain et en general quiconque debauche les 
sujets d’autrui, viole un des droits les plus sacrés du prince et de la nation. C’est le crime qu’on appelle plaigiat 
ou vol d’homme. I] n’est aucun etat policé qui ne le punise trés sévérement,” &c, For I choose to refer you to 
the passage, rather than follow it through all its developments. The testimony of these and other writers on the law 
and usage of nations, with your own just reflections on them, will satisfy you that the United States, in prohibiting 
all the belligerent Powers from equipping, arming, and manning vessels of war in their ports, have exercised a right 
and a duty, with justice and with great moderation. By our treaties with several of the belligerent Powers, which 
are a part of the laws of our land, we have established a style of peace with them. But without appealing to trea- 
ties, we are at peace with them all by the law of nature: for, by nature’s law, man is at peace with man, till some 
aggression is committed, which, by the same law, authorizes one to destroy another, as his enemy. For our citi- 
zens then to commit murders and depredations on the members of nations at peace with us, or to combine to do it, 
appeared to the Executive, and to these whom they consulted, as much against the Jaws of the land, as to murder or 
rob, or combine to murder or rob, its own citizens; and as much to require punishment, if done within their limits, 
where they have a territorial jurisdiction, or on the high seas, where they have a personal jurisdiction, that is to 
say, one which reaches their own citizens only; this being an appropriate part of each nation, on an element where 
all have a common jurisdiction. So say our laws, as we understand them ourselves. ‘To them the appeal is made; 
and whether we have construed them well or ill, the constitutional judges will decide. ‘Till that decision shall be 
obtained, the Government of the United States must pursue what they think right, with firmness, as is their duty. 
On the first attempt that was made, the President was desirous of involving in the censures of the law as few as 
might be. Such of the individuals only, therefore, as were citizens of the United States, were singled out for pro- 
secution. But this second attempt being after full knowledge of what had been done on the first, and indicating a 
disposition to go on in opposition to the laws, they are to ane their course against all persons concerned, whether 
citizens or aliens; the latter, while within our jurisdiction, and enjoying the protection of the laws, being bound to 
obedience to them, and to avoid disturbances of our peace within, or acts which would commit it without, equally 


as citizens are. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


The Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of ms —_ of France, to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State of the 
meted States. 


g Puivape.puia, June 22, 1793, 2d year of the republic. 
Sir: 

Discussions are short, when matters are taken upon their true principles. Let us explain ourselves as republi- 
cans. Let us not lower ourselves to the level of ancient politics by diplomatic subtleties. Letus be as frank in our 
overtures, in our declarations, as our two nations are in their affections; and, by this plain and sincere conduct 
arrive at the object by the shortest way. 

All the reasonings, sir, contained in the letter which you did me the honor to write to me the 17th of this month, 
are extremely ingenious; but I do not hesitate to tell you, that they rest on a basis which I cannot admit. You op- 
pose to my complaints, to my just reclamations, upon the footing of right, the private or public opinions of the Pre- 
sident of the United States; and this gis not appearing to yon sufficient, you bring forward aphorisms of Vattel, to 
justify or excuse infractions committed on positive treaties. Sir, this conduct is not like ours. In arriving among 
you, i have, with candor, said, that the French nation, cherishing the interests of the United States more than their 
own, occupied themselves but on their happiness, in the midst of surrounding dangers; and instead of pressing them 
to fulfil, towards them, all the obligations imposed on them by our treaties, by gratitude, and by provident policy, 
they have just granted new favors to their commerce, to partake with them the benefits of its navigation, opening to 
them all the ports in the two worlds; in a word, assimilating them to her own citizens. te es , 

Such amicable and disinterested proceedings should render the Federal Government, sir, industrious in seeking 
at least all the means of serving us as far as circumstances would ye them; but instead of waiting till Congress 
had taken into consideration the important subjects which should already have occupied them, until they have 
determined whether the war of liberty, whether the fate of France and her colonies, were indifferent objects for 
America; until they had decided whether it was the interest of the United States to profit, or not, of the situation 
in which French magnanimity places them, they have been forward, urged on by I know not what influence, to 
pursue another conduct. ‘They have multiplied difficulties and embarrassments in my way. Our treaties have been 
unfavorably represented: arbitrary orders have directed against us the action of the tribunals; indeed, my diplomatic 
“a excepted, I have met with nothing but disgust and obstacles in the negotiations I have been charged with. 

tis not thus that the American People wish we should be treated. I cannot even suppose, and I wish to 
believe, that measures of this nature were not conceived in the heart of General Washington—of that celebrated 
hero of liberty. I can attribute them only to extraneous impressions, over which time and truth will triumph. I 
request you, therefore, sir, to lay before this first magistrate of your republic the two enclosed protests, which have 
been just transmitted to me by the consuls of the republic of France at New York and Philadelphia. You will see 
therein that these officers complain, that French prizes, the jurisdiction of which belongs exclusively to the consular 
tribunals, have been seized in these two ports, by orders of the President. I expect from the yo A the Federal 
Government, sir, the immediate redress of these irregularities; and I venture to hope, also, that the President would 
be pleased to examine again the affair of the ship Republican, of New York, and consider whether (independent of 
the right which we have to fit out privateers) any of the expressions used by consul Hauterive, to reclaim the giving 
up of the seizure made of that vessel, proves that she has been armed for this purpose. The citizen Hauterive has 
clearly shown, on the contrary, that she was armed by Frenchmen, at a time when the most religious of all duties 
prompted them to fly from all parts of the world to the succor of their country, and to fulfil towards her those 
duties to which the Americans would be equally bound, if we had not the desire to leave to their wisdom and their 
honor the umpirage of their conduct. It is incontestible, that the treaty of commerce (art. xx11.) expressly author- 


* “Since a right of raising soldiers is a right of majesty, which cannot be violated by a foreign nation, it is not permitted to 
raise soldiers on the territory of another, without the consent of its sovereign.” 

+ ‘* The right of raising suldiers belonging only to the nation or its sovereign, no one can enrol them in a foreign country 
without the permission of the sovereign. Those who undertake to engage soldiers in a foreign country, witheut permission of 
the sovereign, and, in general, whomsoever corrupts the subjects of others, violates one of the most sacred rights of the prince 
and of the nation. It is the crime which is called plagiat or man-theft." There is no policed State which does not severely 
punish it.” 
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izes our arming in the ports of the United States, and interdicts that privilege to every enemy nation. Besides, this 
act forms but a part of our conventional compacts, and it is in them, collectively, that we ought to seek contracts 
of alliance and commerce simultaneously made, if we wish to take their sense, and interpret faithfully the inten- 
tions of the people who cemented them, and of the men of genius who dictated them. If you cannot protect our 
commerce, and our colonies, which will, in future, contribute much more to your prosperity than to our own, at 
least do not arrest the civism of our own citizens; do not expose them to a certain loss, by obliging them to go out 
of your ports unarmed. Do not punish the brave individuals of your nation who arrange themselves under our 
banner, knowing perfectly well, that no law of the United States gives to the Government the sad power of arrest- 
ing their zeal by acts of rigor. The Americans are free; they are not attached to the glebe like the slaves of Russia; 
they may change their situation when they please, and by accepting, at this moment, the succor of their arms in 
the habit of trampling on tyrants, we do not commit the plagiat of which you speak. The true robbery, the true 
crime, would be to enchain the courage of these good citizens, of these sincere friends to the best of causes. ; 

I am ignorant, sir, of the constitutional judges to whom the Federal Government appear to have it in contemplation 
to refer the different questions of public right, which have arisen between us; but it appears to me, that these judges 
can be looked upon only as counsellors, since no particular tribunal has the right or the power to interpose between 
two nations, whose only arbiters, when they have a sincere desire to live fraternally and amicably together, must 
be, in the present state of human societies, good faith and reason. __ 

Accept. sir, the expression of my esteem, and my respectful sentiments. 


GENET. 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to the Minister Plenipotentiary of France. 


Puivapevpnia, June 11, 1793. 


Sir 

I had the honor of laying before the President your memorial of the 22d of May, proposing that the United 
States should now pay up all the future instalments of their debt to France, on condition that the sum should be 
invested in produce. The President having fully deliberated on the subject, I have now the honor of enclosing you 
a report from the treasury department, made in consequence thereof, and explaining the circumstances which 
prevent the United States from acceding to that proposition. 

In fact, the instalments, as they are settled by convention between the two nations, far exceed the ordinary 
resources of the United States. ‘To accomplish + Me completely and punctually, we are obliged to anticipate the 
revenues of future times, by loans to as great an extent as we can prudently attempt. As they are arranged, 
however, by the convention, they give us time for successive and gradual efforts. But to crowd these anticipations 
all into a single one, and that to be executed in the present instant, would more than hazard that state of credit, 
the preservation of which can alone enable us to meet the different payments at the times agreed on. ‘To do even 
this, hitherto, has required, in the operations of borrowing, time, prudence, and patience; and these operations are 
still going on in all the extent they will bear. To press them beyond this, wait be to defeat them, both now and 
hereafter. We beg you to be assured, and through you to assure your nation, that among the important reasons 
which lead us to economise and foster our public credit, a strong one is, the desire of preserving to ourselves the 
means of discharging our debt to them with punctuality and good faith, in the times and sums which have been 
stipulated between us. Referring to the enclosed report for a more particular ee of the obstacles of the 
proposition, I have the honor to assure you of the sentiments of particular esteem and respect with which I am, sir, 


your most obedient and humble servant, 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, to whom was referred a communication from the Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
republic of France, on the subject of the debts of the United States to France, respectfully makes thereupon.the 


following report: 


The object of this communication is to engage the United States to enter into an arrangement for discharging the 
residue of the debt which they owe to France, by an anticipated payment of the instalments not yet due, either in 
specie, or bank bills of equal currency with specie, or in government bonds, bearing interest, and payable at certain 
specified periods, upon condition that the sum advanced shall be invested in productions of the United States, for 
the supply of the French dominions. 

With regard to the first expedient, namely: a payment in specie or bank bills, the resources of the treasury of 
the United States do not admit of its being ac bee The Government has relied, for the means of reimbursing its 
foreign debt, on new loans to be made abroad. ‘The late events in Europe have thrown a temporary obstacle in the 
way of these loans, producing, consequently, an inability to make payment by anticipation of: the residue of the 
debt hereafter to grow due. 

With regard to the second expedient, that of government bonds, payable at certain specified periods, this, in 
subtance, though in other forms, has repeatedly come under consideration, and has as often been declined as ineli- 
gible. Great inconveniences to the credit of the Government, tending to derange its general operations of finance, 
have been, and must continue to be, perceived in every plan which is calculated to throw suddenly upon the market 
a large additional sum of its bonds. The present state of things, for obvious reasons, would serve to augment the 
evil of such a circumstance, while the existing and possible exigencies of the United States admonish them to be 
particularly cautious, at this juncture, of any measure which may tend to hazard or impair their credit. 

These considerations greatly outweigh the advantage which is suggested as an inducement to the measure (the 
condition respecting which is the principal circumstance of the difference between the present and former proposi- 
tions) to arise from an investment of the sum to be advanced in the products of the country; an advantage on which, 
ae little stress can be laid in the present and probable state of foreign demand for these products. 

The motives, which dissuade from the adoption of the proposed measure, may, it is conceived, be the more readily 
yielded to, from the probability that the utility of it to Sonnie might not, on experiment, prove an equivalent for 
the sacrifices which she might have to make in the disposition of the bonds. All which is humbly submitted. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Treasury DeparTMENT, June 8, 1793. 





(TRANSLATION. | 


The Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the republic of France, to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State of the 
United States. 


. Puitapetpuia, June i4, 1793, second year of the republic. 
Sir: ° : 

It is the character of elevated minds, of freemen, not to expose themselves twice toa refusal. I have requested 
you to make known to the President of the United States the urgent necessities of the French republic. I have not 
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hidden from you, that, having armed near a million of soldiers, they have experienced a considerable deficiency in 
their produce; and that they, with their colonies, would be consigned to the horrors of famine, if the United States 
poe not furnish them, on account of their debt, a part of the subsistence which they want. I have offered you, 
in virtue of my powers, to take in payment, in delat of money, bills, or obligations of the State, bearing interest 
till the epoch fixed by our convention for the reimbursement of your debt. I have endeavored to convince you of 
the advantages which would result from this operation for the two countries, and more particularly for America, at 
a time when they have a superabundance of grain and flour; but observing, sir, by the letter which you wrote to me 
on the 11th June, and by the report of the Secretary of the Trearury, that none of our propositions have been 
accepted; without entering into the financial reasons which operate this refusal, without endeavoring to prove to 
you that it tends to accomplish the infernal system of the King of England, and of the other kings, his accomplices, 
to destroy by famine the French — and liberty—I attend, on the present occasion, only to the calls of my 
country; and as its necessities and those of the colonies become daily more pressing; as it has charged me to provide 
for them at whatever price it might be; I request you, sir, to inform the President of the United States, that, being 
authorized, in the name of the French republic, to give assignments to the American merchants or farmers, in 
payment of the provisions they may furnish, from the want of new advances on the part of the United States, I 
request, in order to place me in a situation to use this power, that he prescribe to the Secretary of the Treasury to 


adjust with me immediately the amount of the debt of the United States to France. } 
edient to which I am about to have recourse, will, probably, be onerous to the French nation; but as 


The ex 
the Federal Government thinks it may take on itself to place us under the necessity of employing it, without con- 
sulting Congress upon so important a matter, I am obliged to follow my instructions. cine 





Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Citizen Genet, Minister of France. 
Puivapepuia, June 19, 1793. 


Sir: 

According to the desire expressed in your !eiter of the 14th instant, the President will give the instructions 
necessary for the settlement of the instalments of principal and interest, still due from the United States to France. 
This is an act equally just and desirable for both parties; and although it had not been imagined that the materials 
for doing it were to be had here at this moment, yet we shall be pleased to find that they may. In the mean time, 
what is further to be done, will doubtless be the subject of further reflection and inquiry with you; and particularly 
the operation proposed in your letter will be “mel under all its aspects. Among these, we think it will present 
itself as a measure too questionable, both in principle and practicability, too deeply interesting to the credit of the 
United States, and too unpromising in its result to France, to be found eligible to yourself. Finally, we rest secure“ 
that what is of mutual concern will not be done but with mutual concert. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


(TRANSLATION. ] 


The Citizen Genet, Minister of the republic of France, to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State of the United States. 
Puitapepnia, June 15, 1793, second year of the republic. 


Sir: ° 

The citizen Hauterive, consul of the republic at New York, has this moment informed me, that a discussion 
has arisen between him and the government of the state in which he resides, respecting the Embuscade frigate, upon 
a point of right. The question is, whether, in a neutral port, an armed vessel ought to allow a truce of twenty-four 
hours to enemy vessels to go out of it? The citizen Hauterive received a formal requisition on this subject, from the 
Governor, relative to the departure of the English packet, who, without saying positively, that the local government 
had a right to hinder the frigate’s going out before the expiration of the truce of twenty-four hours, and that he 
would use such right, gave him to understand, and ageenoel: to believe that it was universal. 

The citizen Hauterive, sir, has confined himself to a reference of this matter to me, requesting instructions on 
the subject for himself and the captain of the frigate. I enclose herein a copy of those which I have just trans- 
mitted to him. ‘They have been drawn up on mature examination of the question; and though my opinion differs 
essentially from that of the Governor of Hon York, I am persuaded that the President of the United States, after 
having taken into consideration the authorities and reasonings which have guided me in tracing to the censul of the 
republic the conduct he ought to pursue, will transmit to the Governor of New York, orders worthy: of its 


justice and impartiality. 
GENET. 


(TRANSLATION. ] 


The Citizen Genet, Minister Plenapotentiary of the republic of France, to the Citizen Hauterive, Consul at New York. 
Puivapeveuia, June 15, 1793, 2d year of the republic of France. 


I have read, with great attention, citizen, the report you transmitted to me on the 13th of this month, and in 
which, after having given an account of the discussion which has arisen between you and the Governor of New York, 
relative to the frigate of the republic, the Embuscade, you present for my solution, in order to guide your future 
conduct, the following question, which gave rise to it, to wit: “ Whether, in a neutral port, an armed vessel belonging 
to a belligerent Power, should allow a truce of twenty-four hours to enemy vessels desiring to go out?” If it were 
necessary, citizen, to commence a polemic on this question, I should observe to you, first, that it has been badly 
stated, and that not only the duration of the truce, but als» the time at which it shall commence, should have been 
defined; but this investigation is superfluous. The question which you propose to me, citizen, is long since decided 
by the European Powers, who have regulated with each other the principles of neutrality. These principles may be 

he Northern. Powers; in the different treaties of commerce which these same 


found in the maritime convention of, t ) I 
Powers have mutually entered into; in fine, with those which Russia has concluded with France, Austria, Portugal, 


and the two Sicilies; and none of these, entered into with the view to favor the navigation of neutral nations, have 
had the awkwardness to make mention of a truce to be given by the armed vessels of the Powers at war, to the 
am vessels of those Powers which may be found in neutral ports. 

The first of the four maxims of neutrals, which almost every nation, England excepted, regards as the palladium 
of commerce, is, that every vessel may navigate freely, from port to port, on the coasts of nations at war. This 
right, derived from the right of nature, is necessarily reciprocal; the Powers who have acceded to the principles of 
the neutrality, have never contested it; and I cannot tell, you, citizen, how much I am surprised, that the Governor 
of the State of New York should take advantage of the olitical opinions promulgated by the United States, to 
subject our vessels of war to an indefinite truce, which would be a dangerous restraint, contrary to the letter, to the 

irit of our treaties, and which, at most, could be required from a vessel of an indifferent State, with whom neither 


spi 
Ciliention nor engagement has been contracted. 
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* In the present state of things, citizen, all that the Government of the United States can oe is, that we commit 
no hostility against our enemies on the territory, and in the waters of the United States; and in renewing to you the 
order, attentively to observe that our vessels attend to this reservation, I recommend that you oppose with energy, 
analogous to the sentiments of friendship which we have avowed to the United States, every act or every step which 
would deprive our vessels, armed or unarmed, of the liberty they ought to enjoy in the ports of the United States, 
in virtue of our treaties, and in virtue of the only principles which have been diplomatically established on the rights 
of neutral nations, which, as I have already ds ing founded on the right of nature, the basis of the rights of man, 
implicitly comprehend reciprocity, an elementary condition of all the acts dictated by equal and impartial justice. 

Let those who have another code, and other titles to present to us, produce them; and, in the mean while, the 
English of New York, instead of unreasonably putting themselves under the protection of principles which their 
government has aes disdained to acknowledge, and which it has violated in all wars, keep themselves quiet, or 
run the chance of sailing in the presence of our forces. 

Certified conformable to the original. 


GENET. 


[ TRANSLATION. ] 
The Citizen Genet, Minister of the republic of France, to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State of the United States. 


Puitapepuia, June 18, 1793, 2d year of the French republic. 
Sir: 

I have examined the correspondence which has taken place between you and my predecessor, relatively to the 
requisition of funds which he has made on the Federal Government, to pay off certain drafts of the administrators of 
Saint Domingo, and to procure provisions for that colony. I pay due respect, sir, to the justness of the observations 
which you transmitted to the citizen Ternant, on the subject of this request. Forced -from his circumspection by 
the pressing instances of the administrators of Saint Domingo, I conceive that this requisition must have embar- 
rassed your government infinitely ; and, under this view, I feel all the obligations we owe you, for having, as you 
yourself expressed it, less consulted prudence than friendship in yielding to it. You have with propriety remarked, 
sir, that the decree, which appropriated for the necessities of the colonies four millions from the debt of the United 
States to France, not being yet transmitted to the Federal Government, in the usual official form, should not have an 
application so positive, so determined as that which the commissioners of the administration of Saint Domingo had 
given it; and that it was probable the ministers of France had had recourse, in order to supply the wants of this 
colony, to operations of another nature than those which took place. In fact, sir, the drafts for the payment of 
‘which the commissioners of Saint Domingo, pressed by imperious circumstances, have, in some degree, obliged the 
citizen Ternant to demand funds of you, have neither been authorized by the National Convention, nor by the 
Executive Council; and I must even inform you, that I am forbidden to pay, out of the funds placed at my disposal, 
any other than those drafts which shall have been accepted by the consul La Forest, in virtue of orders from my 
predecessor. But, on my arrival here, I was informed that this consul had received orders from thé minister pleni- 
potentiary to register all drafts issued by the administration of Saint Domingo, and to pay them out of the new funds 
which the Federal Government had provisionally granted, on the basis of the decree of the 26th June, although it was 
not officially notified. I have not thought proper, sir, to stop suddenly the payment of these drafts, in the hope that 
the mode of reimbursing your debt, which you at my request have laid idem the President of the United States, 
would be adopted by him, and give me the means, first, to honor the drafts registered by my predecessor, the pay- 
ment of which had been ordered by him; secondly, to provide, at the same time, for the urgent necessities of France 
and her colonies; but having been deceived in my expectation, by motives which are not for me to examine, I find 
myself deprived of the advantage of conciliating all interests, and constrained to obey only the empire of circum- 
stances, which prescribe me to suspend the payment of the colonial drafts, and to employ the funds destined for 
their acquittal to the purchase of provisions for France and her colonies. This arrangement, sir, need not alarm 
either the bearers of the registered drafts, or those of the other drafts issued and not registered, of the administrators 
of Saint Domingo, and other colonies of the French republic. The nation will certainly fulfil towards them the 
engagements contracted by its agents. I know that they have destined particular funds for this purpose. I also 
know that the colonies have made contributions in kind to fulfil their obligations, and provide themselves for a part 
of their wants; and it is according to these ideas that I have determined to have inserted in the public papers the 
enclosed information, the intention of which is to calm inquietudes of the bearers of the drafts which I am obliged to 
set aside, and to encourage the citizens of the United States to continue to carry succor to their brothers the French 
republicans of the Antilles, whose fate depends on this generous act; without which the French colonies will be 
reduced by famine, to put themselves under a government whose commercial principles would not assuredly be so 
advantageous to the United States, as those which an enlightened policy and unlimited attachment for the American 
people have led us to embrace. 

GENET. 


Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic, to the citizens of the United States. 


Whereas several American citizens, who have furnished provisions to the colonies of the French republic in the 
West Indies, have received bills drawn by the administrators of the respective colonies on citizen La Forest, late 
consul general of the republic in the United States, and lately on myself; in payment for such supplies I inform 
them, that these drafts will certainly be paid, the National Convention having appropriated large sums for that 
object. But as I am not yet authorized to discharge them, I can only in the mean while advise the holders of such 
bills as have not yet been registered “s citizen La Forest, to have * how recorded in the office of citizen Dupont, 
consul of the French republic at Philadelphia, in order to ascertain the dates of their presentation; at the same time 
[ cannot too much encourage the citizens of the United States to continue to assist, with unremitting exertions, their 
republican brethren of the French West Indies, whose existence, from the liberal principles adopted by the National 
Convention, with regard to the colonies of the French republic, must essentially contribute to the prosperity of the 
United States. The American citizens may rest assured, that the most efficacious measures have been taken, as well 
in France as in the colonies, to protect their property in all the‘ports of the republic, and to ensure to them a prompt 
payment for their supplies, in cash, or in merchandise, and at the same time to secure to them the enjoyment of 
those favors which the National Corvention has lately granted to the citizens of the United States, which assimilate 
them, in respect to commercial advantages, to the citizens of France. ° 

PuiLapepnia, June 17, 1793, second year of the French Republic. 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of France. 


Puitapevruia, June 23, 1793. 
Sir: 


_ In answer to your letter of the 18th instant, on the subject of the bills drawn by the administration of St. 
Domingo, in favor of certain citizens of the United States, I am instructed to inform you, that the funds therein 
mentioned have been so clearly understood, on all hands, to be specially appropriated for the payment of the bills 
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which were recognised by the former agents of France here, as to be incapable of being diverted, without disap- 
pointing the just expectations of our citizens, holders of those bills. — , 

Indeed, the Government has been so much a party in countenancing those expectations, as, in such an event, to 
lie under an obligation, in — of propriety, to satisfy the parties themselves to the extent of the balance which 


ins to be advance 
yet remains — I have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of France. 


PuiLapELpuia, June 23, 1793. 
Sir: ; ‘ ; 

I have the honor to inform you, that, in consequence of the general orders ae by the President, a priva- 
teer, fitted out by English subjects within the State of Georgia, to cruise against the citizens of France, has been 
seized by the Governor of Georgia, and such legal prosecutions are ordered as the case will dutty, I beg you to 
be assured, that the Government will use the utmost vigilance to see that the laws which forbid these enterprises, 


are carried into execution. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


[TRANSLATION. ] 


PuitapvEpuia, June 25, 1793, 2d year of the republic of France. 
Sir: 

I learn, with infinite pleasure, by your letter of the 23d of this month, that the government of Georgia have 
caused to be stopped a orl armed in that State, for the purpose of cruising against the French, and that the persons 
interested in this vessel will be prosecuted. ! 

It is to be wished, sir, that the same watchfulness and firmness may be employed in all the States of the Union: 

for you will observe by the enclosed reports of the consuls of the republic at Charleston, at Baltimore, at Philadel- 

hia, and at New York, that many enemy vessels have been armed there, have entered armed, remained there, and 

bem gone out from thence armed, in contempt of our treaties; whilst, in virtue of instructions from the President of 

the United States, the French adventurers, who have been able to put themselves in a state of defence, in the ports 

of their allies, in order: to go out without danger, and to fulfil, otherwise, according to circumstances, the duties of a 
citizen against the enemies of the state, are pursued with rigor. 

Accept, sir, my esteem and respect, 


GENET. 


Puapvexpuia, June 25, 1793, 2d year of the French republic. 


Extracts from the reports of the Consuls and Vice Consuls of the French republic at Charleston, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and New York, to Citizen Genet. 


(Charleston, from the 24th of May, to the 6th June.] 


A Bermudian vessel has purchased 4 cannon in this port, to protect her in returning. A Dutch vessel, which 
entered this port without guns, has sailed with 14. English vessels have been in like manner armed here. 


Battrmore, June 21. 


An English vessel called the —— captain Hale, has been publicly armed as a privateer in this port, by Mr. 
oe this city. . The vice consul has complained of it to the Governor and attorney general of the State of 
Maryland. 


Puitapvevpuia, June 21, 1793. 


_A Bermudian vessel belonging to the subjects of the King of England, mounting twelve cannon, purchased in 
this = sailed on the 2d instant. There had sailed some days before, an English armed vessel of four guns. The 
consul had not been informed of them before the date of his report. 


New York, June 18, 1793. 


The Swallow, an English letter of marque, commanded by Captain Lion, armed with eight cannon and twenty 
men at least, and appearing to be of about 150 tons burden, has anchored so long in this port, as to exclude the idea 
of her having entered in distress, though the 17th article of the treaty of commerce between France and America, 
formally excludes from the ports of both, the enemy vessels who shall have made prizes, and every English priva- 
teer which enters is authorized by the English Government to take, burn, and destroy, our vessels. 


It has always remained a question, whether an armed vessel of that nation, on entering, has executed those orders 
or not. The consul Hauterive has transmitted these observations to the Governor of the State of New York, giving 
him to understand, that every vessel armed for war, and belonging to our enemies, being subject to the exclusion 
contained in our conventional laws, should be obliged to 0 out of the port of New York. 

Other reports have come to the knowledge of Citizen enet, by indirect channels, that several other armaments 
have been made by the enemies of the republic in American ports, and that these vessels have taken on board, with- 
out opposition, a great number of tories, citizens of the United States, while some good whigs, friends of France, 
who have taken part in her cause on board her vessels, have been arrested and thrown into prison, whence the citi- 
zen Genet has not yet been able to liberate them without security. 

' —* conformable to the reports which have been made to me, the minister plenipotentiary of the republic 
of France. 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of France. 


‘ PuiLapEpuia, June 30, 1793. 
IR: 

_ [have to acknowledge the receipt of your favor of the 25th instant, on the subject of vessels belonging to the 
enemies of France, which have procured arms within our ports for their defence. Those from Charleston and 
Philadelphia have gone off before it was known to the Government, and the former, indeed, in the first moments of 
the war, and before preventive measures could be taken in so distant a port. day after my receipt of your 
letter, the communications now enclosed from the Governor of Maryland came to hand, and prevented our inter- 
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ference on the subject of the Trusty, captain Hale, a vessel loaded with flour and lumber, and bound to Barbadoes. 
You will perceive by the papers, that the Governor of Maryland had got information that she was buying guns, and 
had given orders for the examination of the fact, but that she got off before the officer could get on board, havin 

cleared out three or four days before. It appears that she was of 300 tons burden, and had mounted four smal 

guns. ‘The case of the Swallow is different from any thing which has yet been presented to the President, which 
shall be submitted to him on his return, and no doubt will meet his earliest attention and decision. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


Extract of a letter from the Governor of Maryland to the Secretary of War. 


Mary ann, Annapouis, June 22, 1793.—In Council. 


Sir: 

The enclosed copies of a letter written by this Board to the collector of the customs at the port of Baltimore, 
and of the answer thereto which we have just received from his deputy, will sufficiently explain the first case which 
has seemed to call for our interference since the receipt of your communications respecting the fitting out of fight- 


ing vessels within our jurisdiction. 


“ You will see, sir, that most probably, through a step not contemplated by us, that one of the officers applying 
to Mr. Ireland himself for the information we desired, the ship has got out of our reach. We can therefore only 
endeavor to be better prepared for future occurrences of this kind, which we are told may be expected at the same 


place.” ; 
In CounciL, June 20, 1793. 


SIR: 

A report has reached this Board, that a British ship, consigned to Mr. Lreland, is preparing for sea in the port 
of Baltimore, and is to mount twelve pieces of ordnance, which she did not bring into this country, and which, as 
it appears to us, cannot be carried from hence to the ports of any of the European Powers at war, without a 
deviation from the neutrality professed by the United States, even supposing that no use is intended to be made of 
them on the way; but as these guns are not taken as an article of merchandise, but are, according to our information, 
mounted professedly for the defence of the vessel, we can by no means be certain that they are not also designed 
for offensive measures; on which supposition it would become our duty to interfere effectually, so as to prevent the 
departure of the ship, until the President could be made acquainted with the circumstances. Our information is at 
present too vague to form a sufficient ground for an immediate interference. We therefore make it our request, 
that you would, immediately on receipt of this letter, collect all the facts you can, with regard to the arming, 
loading, manning, and destination of this vessel, and, without loss of time, transmit to this Board the result of your 
inquiries, in order that we may then determine whether this comes within the description of cases in which we are 
instructed by the Executive power of the United States to interfere. Weare, &c. 

THOMAS 8S. LEE. 


To the Collector of the Customs at the port of Baltimore. 
Battimore, June 21, 1793. 


The collector of the customs being absent in the country for the benefit” of his health, I have the honor of 
receiving your Excellency’s communications respecting a British ship said to be preparing for sea, in an offensive 
situation, inconsistent with the tenor of the President’s proclamation, and the neutrality of the United States. 

I presume that the ship Trusty, John A. Hale, master, is the vessel alluded to; she arrived at this port from 
Barbadoes, on the Ist day of March, and cleared for the same island, on the 17th of the present month, her cargo 


consisting of flour and lumber. 


Mr. Ireland has informed me t 
arrived, and that she had not more than seventeen on board when she cleared. 


tons burden. 

Vague report, however, differing from the preceding account, I determined to go on board the ship for the pur- 
pose of obtaining accurate information, but was prevented by her getting under way and proceeding down the river, 
on her intended voyage. I have the honor to be, &c. :' ; 

D. DELOSIER, Deputy Collector. 


His Excellency Tuomas 8. Ler, Esq. Governor of Maryland. 


hat she mounts four small guns, that her crew consisted of twenty men when she 
She is upwards of three hundred 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to the Minister Plenipotentiary from the republic of France to the United States. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 25, 1793. 


SIR: 

In the absence of the President of the United States, I have consulted with the Secretaries of the Treasury 
and War, on the subject of the ship William, and generally of vessels suggested to be taken within the limits of the 
protection of the United States, by the armed vessels of your nation, concerning which I had the honor of a conver- 
sation with you yesterday, and we are so well assured of the President’s way of thinking in these cases, that we 
undertake to say, it will be more agreeable to him, that such vessels should be detained under the orders of yourself, 
or of the sniels of France in the several ports, until the Government of the United States shall be able to inquire 
into, and. decide on, the fact. If this arrangement should be agreeable to you, and you will be pleased to give the 
proper orders to the several consuls of your nation, the Governors of the several States will be immediately in- 
structed to desire the consul of the port to detain vessels on whose behalf such suggestions shall be made, until the 
Government shall decide on their case. It may sometimes, perhaps, happen, that such vessels are brought into ports 
where there is no consul of your nation resident, nor within any convenient distance. In that case, the Governors 
would have to proceed to the act of detention themselves, at least until a consul may be called in. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


[ TRANSLATION. ] 


The Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the republic of France, to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State of the 
United States. 
PuiLapevpuia, June 26, 1793, 2d year of the republic. 

Sir: oe ; 

The letter which you have done me the honor to write since the departure of the President of the United 
States, contains dispositions worthy of your wisdom, and of the sentiments which characterize you. The arrange- 
ment you propose, sir, suits us in every respect. I shall communicate them to the consuls and vice consuls of the 
republic, and in recommending them to conform to them, I shall add to the instructions already given on the sub- 
ject of prizes, new regulations, the rigid execution of which wil! prove to the Federal Government, that we regard 


eas - 
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i first of our duties to respect.all the rights of sovereignty of the United States, to undertake nothing that 
— eg fo le to them, and to unite all re efforts to perpetuate and to cement more and more the connexions 
which so happily unite our two republics. opie 





Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to the Minister Plenipotentiary of France. 
Puitave rntia, June 29, 1793. 


Sir: naa ne , : 

The persons who reclaimed the ship William as taken within the limits of the protection of the United States, 
having thought proper to carry their claim first into the courts. of admiralty, there was no power in this country 
which could take the vessel out of the custody of that court, till.it should decide, itself, whether it had jurisdiction 
or not of the cause; having now decided that it has not jurisdiction, the same complaint is lodged with the Executive. 

I have the honor to enclose you the testimony whereon the complaint is founded. Should this satisfy you that 
it is just, you will be so good as to give orders to the consul of France at this port, to take the vessel into his cus- 
tody and A her to the owners. Should it be over-weighed in your judgment, by any contradictory evidence. 
which you have, or may acquire, I will ask the favor of a communication of that evidence, and that the consu 
retain the vessel in his custody until the Executive of the United States considers and decide finally on the subject. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
Ti: JEFFERSON. 
Marytanp, Saint Mary’s County, ss. 


Benedict Wheatley, of Saint Mary’s, regularly admitted and qualified as a branch pilot for the Chesapeake bay 
and Potomac river, ueeng duly sworn, deposeth and sayeth, that on Friday, the third day of May last past, being on 
the look-out for inward bound vessels, fell in with the ship William, James Legget, master, from Germany, bound 
to Potomac, about nine miles to the eastward of son on Henry; he. immediately took charge of the ship as pilot, and 
after being on board for one hour, and running into the mouth of the bay, with a leading wind, a small schooner hove 
in sight, coming out from the capes; she run up along side, fired one gun, and hailed the ship; captain Legget hoisted 
his English ensign, on which he was ordered from the schooner to strikes the colors after some time were hauled 
down, and a boat from the schooner, with a lieutenant and six men, came on board and took possession of the:ship, 
as a prize to the schooner Cincinnatus; a prize master was ordered on board, and all the hands of the ship were put 
on board the schooner, except the carpenter and two or three hands. : 

After the capture, an inquiry was made of the deponent what course would clear the Middle Ground. The neces- 
sary information was given, and he the deponent, after being offered a considerable reward to carry the ship to Phila- 
delphia, declined it, and was put on board a pilot boat that came along side at the time. 

e deponent further sayeth, that he understood from the captors, that the schooner was from Charleston, South 
Carolina, and commissioned at that place by the French ambassador, lately arrived from France; that the captain, 
whom the deponent did not see, was said to be a Frenchman, but all the men who boarded the ship appeared to be 
Americans or English. She mounted four guns, and carried about fifty men; he further sayeth, that at the time 
the ship was boarded, the distance from the ship to the light house on Cape Henry, did not exceed five miles at the 
utmost. The deponent inquired what distance from the land they were authorized to take prizes; he was answered, 
not less than nine miles; on which he replied that the ship at the time of capture was not half that distance from the 
light house on Cape Henry. 


his 
BENEDICT »% WHEATLEY. 


mark. 
Sworn before me, the subscriber, one of the justices of the peace for the county and State aforesaid, this 18th day 


of May, 1795. 
: M. JONES. 
Srate or Maryianp, St. Mary’s County, to wit: 


These are to certify, that Mordecai Jones, Esq. before whom ‘the within deposition was made, and who, in witness 
thereto, appears to have subscribed his name, was, at the taking and subscribing the same, and now is, one of the 
justices of the peace of the State, and for the county aforesaid, thereunto duly authorized, commissioned, and sworn, 
and that to all certificates of probates before him made, and by him signed, due faith and credit is and ought to be 
given, as well in justice court as thereout. : . 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the public seal of office for St. Mary’s county 
court, this 20th day of May, Annoque Domini 1793. 

TIMOTHY BOWES 


Clerk of St. Mary’s County Court. 


By this public instrument of protest, be it made known and manifest, unto all who shall see these presents, or 
hear the same read, that, on the 18th day of May, in the year of our Lord 1793, before me, Asheton Wesphenre 
notary and tabellion public, in and for the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, by lawful authority duly admitted an 
sworn, dwelling in the city of Philadelphia, in the said commonwealth, personally appeared James. Legget, late 
master of the ship William, now in this port of loss ong 2 John Whiteside, late chief mate of the said ship, James 
Ramsay, second mate, and James Manson, boatswain, belonging to the said ship, and being severally sworn on the 
Holy Evangelists of Almighty God, did ey init d depose, testify, declare, and say, in manner following, that is 
to say: That, on or about the 16th day of February last, they sailed in and with the said ship from Bremen, upon 
the river Weser, with the wind at northeast, bound on a. voyage to Maryland, in North America, and on the 22d 
day of the same month, came to an anchor at Stromness, in the Orcades, witha contrary wind; that on the 27th day 
of March last.they sailed from Stromness aforesaid, with the wind at southeast; and on the 21st day of April last, 
the wind blowing very Lard, —_ the foresail, which obliged them to lay the ship to, with the reefed mainsail, the 
wind being at west and by south; that on the 29th day of April aforesaid, being then in the latitude 36 degrees 36 
minutes north, a 7 gale of wind blowing from the southeast, split the maintopsail; and on the 3d day of May 
instant, at 2 o’clock, P. M. they got a pilot on board, and at four o’clock, P. M. of the same day, the said ship being 
then about two miles off the = ouse at Cape Henry, in five fathoms water, and as near the shore as the pilot on 
board judged it proper ogo e privateer schooner Genet, commanded by Peter Joanna, from Charleston, fired 
=o at the said ship William, and desired them to haul down their colors, and heave the ship’s head to the east- 
ward, the said light house then bearing west northwest; that the commander of the said privateer then took out of 
the said ship the said master, chief mate, second mate, boatswain, four of the seamen belonging to the said ship, and 
oun peeeenanes all of whom were put on board the said privateer, and a prize master and seven people were put on 

ard the said ship, and the said ship sent up to this port of Philadelphia, where she now lies; and these ap rs, 
with the said privateer, arrived at this port of Philadelphia the 14th day of May instant, at about four orclock in the 
morning; since which they have been let, one by one, alternately on shore, until this day, when, all of them being 
on shore, they took the opportunity, it being the first they have had, of protesting against the capture of the said 
ship William. Wherefore the said James Legget, John Whiteside, James Ramsay, and James Manson, for them- 
selves, their owners, freighters, merchants, mariners, and all others interested or concerned in the said shi , or her 
cargo, have protested, and by these presents do solemnly protest, against the capture of the said ship William, by 
the said privateer schooner Genet, and against all losses, costs, c » damages, breaches of bills.ef lading, con- 
tracts, oe and agreements whatsoever, already suffered, sustained, or occasioned, or which shall or may 
VOL. I. 
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hereafter be suffered, sustained, or eccasioned, by reason or means of the premises, and against all incidents and 
consequences thereof; and, persisting in the said protest, they, the said master and other appearers, have set their 
hands hereunto, the day and year first within written. ‘Thus done and protested at Philadelphia aforesaid, the day 


and year aforesaid. 

JAMES LEGGET, 
JOHN WHITESIDE, 
JAMES RAMSAY, 
JAMES MANSON. 


{x. s.] Quod attestor manu et sigillo rogatus. 
ASHETON HUMPHREYS, WNotarius Publicus, 1793. 
I, the within named notary, do hereby certify and attest, unto all whom it doth or may concern, that the fore- 
going writing doth contain a just and true copy of an original protest, taken and made before me, the said notary, 
and remaining of record in my notarial office, in the city of Philadelphia, and that I have carefully compared the 
said copy with its original, so remaining of record in my said office, and find it exactly to agree therewith. 
In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my seal of office of notary, at Philadelphia afore- 


said, this 23d day of May, in the year of our Lord 1793. 
ASHETON HUMPHREYS, Notarius Publicus, 1793. 





Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to the Minister Plenipotentiary of France. 


PuHILapecputa, June 29, 1798. 


Sir: 

A complaint is lodged with the Executive of the United States, that the Sans Culottes, an armed privateer of 
France, did, on the 8th of May last, capture the British brigantine Fanny, within the limits of the protection of the 
United States, and sent the said brig as a prize into this port, where she is now lying. 

. Should this satisfy you that 


I have the honor to enclose you the testimony whereon the complaint is founde 
it is just, you will be so good as to give orders to the consul of France at this port, to take the vessel into his custody, 
and deliver her to the owners. Should it be overweighed, in your judgment, by any contradictory evidence which 
you have, or may acquire, I will ask the favor of a communication of that evidence, and that the consul retain the 
vessel in his custody, until the Executive of the United States shall consider and decide finally on the subject. 


have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 





Viroinia, fo wit: 

To all persons whom it may concern, I, John Nivison, notary public for the district of Norfolk, by lawful 
authority duly admitted and qualified, do hereby er and make known, that Captain Michael Pile, late master of 
the brig Fanny, David Mac Intosh, mate, and John Mac Cattie, one of the sailors, personally appeared before me, 
and being duly sworn on the Holy Evangelists of Almighty God. deposed and said, that they sailed from Lucia, in 
the island of Jamaica, on the 14th day of April last, having on board a cargo of rum and sugar, and bound on a 
voyage to Baltimore, she being in good order for the voyage; that on the seventh day of May, at ten P. M. being off 
the mouth of the Chesapeake bay, Cape Henry bearing, by computation, N. W. by W. distant about seven leagues. 
they were hailed by a schooner, and were informed that there was a pilot on board for the Chesapeake; they 
answered that they should not stay fora pilot till the morning; that the wind being at N. E. they steered N. N. W. 
sailing at the rate of four miles ee hour, until half past four A. M. on the eighth, when, being in eight fathoms of 
water, Cape Henry bearing N. W. by W. or N. W. distant as above, by computation, four or five miles, they were 
captured ~ the boat aforesaid, which, to their — surprise, proved to be a French privateer, called the Sans 
Culottes, J. B. A. Ferry, commander, mounting four guns and two swivels, manned with forty-five men; that they 
were deprived of the vessel and cargo aforesaid, and were detained on board the privateer until the eleventh of the 
same month, when they were set on shore in Lynnhaven Bay, in the State aforesaid, and that on the same day 


they arrived at Norfolk. 
MICHAEL PILE, Master, 
DAVID MAC INTOSH, Mate, 
JOHN MAC CATTIE, Seaman. 


Wherefore, I, the said notary public, at the request of the said deponents, did, and do now, hereby solemnly 
rotest against the privateer and her crew, for all the losses, costs, charges, damages, and expenses, suffered or to 
“ suffered by any person or persons whomsoever interested or concerned in the said brig or her cargo, or any part 


thereof, on her voyage aforesaid, by reason of the —— by the privateer aforesaid. : 
In testimony whereof, I have hereto set my hand, and caused to be affixed the seal of my office, this 18th day of 


May, 1798. c 
{u. ss] . JOHN NIVISON, Notary Public. 


Britisu Consvx’s Orrice, State of Virginia. 
These are to certify, that John Nivison, Esq. before whom the foregoing protest was made, is notary public 
for the district of Norfolk, in the State aforesaid, and that full faith and credit is justly due to such his attestation. 


Given under my hand and séal of office, at Norfolk, this 14th of May, 1793. 
JOHN HAMILTON, Consul. 


City or PHILapEruia, 38. 
Michael Pile, master of the brigantine Fanny, of London, being duly sworn on the Holy Evangelists of Almighty 
God, deposeth and sayeth: That he sailed from Lucia, in the island of Jamaica, on the fourteenth day of April last, 
o of rum and sugar on board, the said brigantine being then in good 


bound to Baltimore, in Maryland, having a mn t e being th 
condition; that, on the 7th of May, at ten o’clock, P. M. he, this deponent, being then in the said brigantine, off the 
mouth of the Chesapeake bay, Cape Henry then bearing, by computation, N. W.by W. distant about seven leagues, 


he was hailed by a schooner, and informed there was a pilot for the Chesapeake on board, to which this deponent 
answered that he should not stay for a pilot till the morning; that this deponent hailed the schooner, and asked how 
Cape Henry bore, and what distance? and was answered from the schooner that Cape Heriry bore N. W. and by W. 
twenty miles distant; that the wind being at N. E. this deponent steered N. N. W. going at the rate of about four miles 
an hour, until half past four o’clock, or thereabouts, A. M. on the eighth of May, when, being in eight fathoms water, 
Cape Henry at the time bearing N. W. by W. or N. W. distant about four or five miles, the said brigantine Fanny 
was captured by the said schooner, which, to the great surprise of this deponent, proved to bea privateer, having on 
beard a commission said to have been granted by the French Consul at Charleston, in South Carolina. The said 
privateer, called the Sans Culottes, was commanded by J. B. A. Ferry, mounted four guns and two swivels, and 
manned with forty-five men; that this deponent, the officers and crew of the said brigantine, were all put on shore, 
on the eleventh of May, in Lynnhaven y, in Virginia; that the said brigantine was sent'to Philadelphia, whither 
this deponent came to claim the vessel and cargo; but the officers and_crew of the said brigantine being destitute of 
friends and money, engaged themselves on board other vessels in Virginia, for the purpose of supporting themselves, 
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being thus dispersed and separated from the said brigantine, he, this deponent, is thereby deprived of their testi- 
er which he could have obtained if they had been sent into the port of Philadelphia with the said brigantine; and 
further this deponent saith not. 

MICHAEL PILE. 


Taken and sworn at the city of Philadelphia, this 24th day of June, 1793, before me, 
JOHN BARCLAY, Alderman. 


(TRANSLATION. ] 


The Minister of the French republic with the United States, to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State of the United States. 
Puiapetpuia, July 8, 1793, 2d year of the French republic. 


Sir: , " 
The French armed vessel Le Vaingueur dela Bastille, of American construction, and heretofore bearing 
the name of Hector, has sailed from Charleston, furnished with a French commission, and her old American 
register, which the commander Hervieux, sent to the custom house, after having cleared the bar of that port. 
is conduct, condemnable only for its timidity, has.led the custom-house of Charleston to require the government 
of South Carolina to cause him to be arrested; and, in consngpanee, Le Vaingueur de la Bastille has been seized at 
Wilmington, together with a prize which she took in there. The laws of the United States inflict no punishment in 
the present case, only where there has been an intention of avoiding the duties imposed by the United States; and, 
as it proved by the war commission, and by the instructions in Captain Hervieux’ possession, that he went out of 
the port of Charleston only to resist, as much as possible, the unjust attacks of our enemies—a duty which all the 
treaties authorize him to fulfil, and which no law of the United States, and, consequently, no order of the Executive 
of these States, can forbid him to fulfil—I request you, sir, to desire of the Federal Government the liberation of 
Captain Hervieux, and of his crew of the Vainqueur de la Bastille, heretofore the Hector, and of her prize, now 


detained in the port of Wilmington, North Carolina. 
GENET. 





The Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic, to Mr, Jefferson, Secretary of State. 
PurtapEvpuia, July 9, 1793, 2d year of the French Republic. 


Sir: 

You tapieet of me details relative to the brigantine la Petite Democrate, heretofore la Petite Sarah, at 
present armed, and ready to go out of the Delaware. They are as follow: This vessel, sir, of English property, 
armed by our enemies with four cannon, and other arms, was taken by the Embuscade frigate, belonging to the 
republic of France, and sent into Philadelphia. Her construction being elegant and solid, her bottom coppered, 
and a swift sailer, her masts and rigging being in a good condition, I have thought, on the report of the captain of 
the Embuscade, and other enlightened mariners, that the ee of this vessel would be advantageous to the 
marine of the republic; and this consideration, joined to the desire I had of finding employment for a great number 
of French marines, who were here exposed to the dangers which often attend idleness, and to misery, determined 
me to take her on account of the State. ! 

I have had her repaired. I have completed her armament with cannon which I found on board of four French 
vessels, and given the command of her to citizen Amiot, ensign of the republic; and, when ready, I shall despatch 
her with a commission of the Executive Council, and with my particular instructions. I shall confine myself, sir, 
to represent to you these facts, which require no discussion on my part, and which cannot create any difficulty on 

t of your government. When treaties speak, the agents of nations have but to obey. 


Accept, sir, my esteem and respect. 
GENET. 





The Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of = sey» republic, to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State of the 
Inited States. . 


Puirapepuia, July 9, 1793, 2d year of the French republic. 


Sir: 

The consul of the French republic, in this State, four days ago, requested the Governor, of Pennsylvania to 
order out of the port of Philadelphia, the Jane, an nginh privateer, armed with sixteen cannon, which vessel came 
in the fourth of this month, without any appearance of distress. ' 

The Governor replied to him, that he could not. take any measures, in this respect, during the absence of the 
President of the United States. Although this reply, sir, is accompanied with very obliging and amicable expres- 
sions, I think it my duty to observe, that, a_i to the tenor of the twenty-second article of our treaty of amity 
and commerce, it is not necessary to await the decision of the President, to cause this privateer to phate not 
having come in here in distress, and having had time to take in more provisions than is necessary to go to the 
nearest port of the Power under which she holds her commission, and, according to different reports which I have 


just received, is augmenting her armament. ' 
le as the most sacred laws, the local governments of the 


The treaties being consrdered by the American re 4 
United States are bound to acknowledge them, and all the magistrates obliged to execute them without delay. 
I, therefore, request you, sir, to present these considerations to the Governor of Pennsylvania, and induce him. to 


fulfil, against the privateer Jane, the duties which our treaties impose on him. one 
NET. 





Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Mr. Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of France. 
Puitapetpuia, Jey 12, 1793. 


Sir: 

. The President of the United States, desirous of having done what shall be strictly conformable to the 
treaties vf the United States and laws, respecting the several representations, received from yourself, and the 
minister plenipotentiary of Great Britain, on the subject of vessels arming, or arriving within our ports, and of 
prizes, has determined to refer the —— arising thereon to persons learned in the laws. _As this reference will 
occasion some delay, he will expect from both parties, that, in the mean time, the Little Sarah, or Little Democrat, 
the ships Jane and William, in the Delaware, the Citoyen Genet, and her two prizes, the Lovely Lass and Prince 
William Henry, and the brig — in the Chesai ie do not depart, until his ultimate determination shall be 
made known. You may be assured, sir, that the delay will be as short as possible, and the object of it being to 
obtain the best advice possible, on the sense of the laws and treaties, respecting the several cases, I am persuaded 


you will think the delay well compensated. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
: TH: JEFFERSON. 
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The Citizen Genet, Minister from the French republic to the United States, to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State 
of the United States. 


Puiravetpnia, July 9, 1793, 2d year of the republic. 
Sir: 

I have already frequently had the honor of conversing with you on the revolting treatment which the 
English vessels of war use on the high seas towards American vessels. I have informed you of the severe visits to 
which they subject them, and of the seizures they make on board of them, and under the protection of the flag of 
the United States, of the persons and property of the French citizens. 

The reports of all the navigators attest the truth of these facts, and the complaints enclosed present new proofs. 
I request you, sir, to communicate them to the President of the United States, and to be so obliging as to inform me 
of the measures he has taken, or those he proposes to take, to cause our enemies to respect the flag of the United 
States as much as we ourselves do, and to have delivered to our fellow-citizens the property of which they have 
uniustly been deprived. __ 

I must observe to you, sir, that, as the English will probably continue to carry off with impunity our citizens, and 
their property, on board of American vessels, without embarrassing themselves with the philosophical principles 
proclaimed by the President of the United States, the engagements we have contracted with you placing us in the 
most disadvantageous postions with respect to our enemies, in depriving us of the privilege of using, at every point, 
with regard to them, the right of reprisals, it is as necessary for your as for our interest, that we should agree quickly 
to take other measures. I expect immediately, sir, a positive answer from the Federal Government on this subject; 
and I hope that it will comport with the dignity and justice of the American people, who ought not to require, if 
they are not at present in a situation to compel the English to justice, whom they aol formerly conquered, that we 
should expose ourselves and them longer, by a misplaced complaisance, to the insults of that nation, towards whom 
generous proceedings generally lead only to new outrages. ——— 


COPY OF A DECLARATION AND PROTEST. 


This day, the 27th of June, 1793, 2d year of the French republic, past 12 o’clock, afternoon, before us, 
John Baptiste Lemaire, Chancellor of the Consulate of the said republic, established at Philadelphia, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, one of the United States of America, the undersigned, and in the presence of the witnesses hereafter 
ae appeared the citizen Silvat Du Camp, de la Bastille Clairance, department of ————, for the purpose of 
sayin at wot : ; 

That, having departed from the island of St. Lucie, on the 9th of May, 1793, as passenger on board the American 
brigantine Columbia, Captain John Green, of this city of Philadelphia, for this port, an English privateer, the 
brigantine Fanny, Captain Bloomsbury, of St. Vincent, captured the said brigantine Columbia, without any regard 
to her flag, on the 13th of said month of May last, and conducted her into the port of Basseterre, Saint Christopher’s, 
where he arrived the same day, and where he found six or seven other American vessels, which had also been 
carried in there by force. 

That the merchandise that he had on board the said brigantine Columbia, consisted of three barrels of raw sugar, 
seven bales of cotton, eight casks and eight _ of coffee, twelve pieces of handkerchief of Bearn, and about 4,500 
livres currency of the islands, of French and Spanish coins, the whole amounting to 21,909 liv. 10 sols. 6 deniers, 
money of the islands, as appears by an invoice, dated the ——, of the appearer, and a bill of lading, of the same month 
of May, signed John Green, Jun., exhibited to us by the appearer, and which, at his request, shall be annexed to these 
presents, after having been certified by him to be authentic, and by us compared with the original. 

That the above sugar, cotton, and coffee, was shipped partly on account and risk of citizen John Mercie, of Bor- 
deaux, owner of the s ip Titus, of Bordeaux, and partly on account and risk of sundry other persons interested. 

That the intention of the appearer had been, to dispose of the said sugar, cotton, and coffee, on account of the 
above mentioned John Mercie, and of all those concerned in it, on his arrival at Philadelphia. 

That on his arrival at Saint ee all the merchandise already mentioned were debarked and seized by 
the admiralty of that place, as is proved by the certificate of E. Moore, secretary of the said admiralty, placed under- 
neath the deposition which the said appearer had made before the English Judge, Archibald Esdale, at the said 
island of Saint Christopher’s, and which he presented to us, and at his request is hereunto annexed, to recur to, duly 
certified and compared according to the ordinance. 

That of the sale of the above, the said appearer having required a certificate, we, the Chancellor above men- 
tioned, have, by these presents, granted the same, to avail him as it may of right. 

The said appearer expressly declaring and protesting, for all losses, and for all expenses of damages and interests, 
against the said English privateer, the brigantine Fanny, Captain Bloomsbury, against the said admiralty of Saint 
Christophers, and against all others whom it may concern, for the carrying off and seizure made by them of all the 
said merchandises from on board the said American brigantine Columbia, Captain Green, in contempt of the dignity 
of the American nation. 

Done at Philadelphia, in the Chancery of the Consulate of the French republic, the said day, month, and year 

above mentioned, in the presence of the citizens Martin, Oster, and Peter Barriere, residents in this city, 
who have signed the same with us and the said appearer, after having read the same. 


The minutes of the present remaining in the Chancery. 
J. B. LEMAIRE. 


Examined by us, consul of the French republic, at Philadelphia, this 18th July, 1793, 2d year of the republic. 
FR’°OIS DUPONT. 
Certified conformable to the original. GENET. 


We, the undersigned, passengers on board the galliot the Regulator, Captain White, bound from Jeremie to 
Baltimore, in the State of Maryland, declare— 

That having sailed on the night of the 2ist May, 1793, we, on the 23d, at three in the morning, met four French 
frigates; that one of them having fired a cannon, ordered us to hoist out our boat; that one of the officers came on 
board, examined the papers of the captain of the galliot, examined one of our passports, and then retired, testifying 
his regret at having detained us. 

at, on the 25th, about six in the morning, being under the great Ignague, and very close to the land, we saw a 
sloop who weighed anchor to the windward, bearing down upon us, fired a cannon at us, and hoisted an English flag, 
sent five armed men on board of us, who rendered an account by a trumpet, that the vessel was laden with coffee 
and cotton, and that there were some negro slaves on board. But at the moment there appeared two other vessels, 
towards which the privateer immediately steered, ordering us to anchor. ‘These two vessels were found also to be 
American, and were in like manner aiged to come to anchor. A third appeared some time after, and was like- 
wise ordered to anchor. ; 

The privateer was employed in visiting these three vessels until four in the afternoon, during which time we were 
under the guard of five men, who presented themselves to us more like pirates coming to seize their prey, than as 
privateers who have an intention to respect a neutral flag. These men, whose countenances led us to believe them: 
capable of realizing the most sinister things, = us for an event which would at the same time have injured us, 
in making us fail in the object of our voyage. They informed us that we were to be carried into Jamaica. 
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At four in the afternoon, the captain of the privateer came on board of us with ten armed men; they drove all 
the passengers out of their state rooms, with a naked sword in one hand and a pistol in the other, appearing disposed 
to proceed to violence, without the least effort on the part of their captain to check them. In an instant all the effects 
of the passengers were ransacked. In vain did Captain White present to them-his papers, and endeavor to stop 
them; they paid no attention, and scarcely looked at them. ‘The representations of these hostile acts, rendering 
them still more violent, they threatened those who endeavored to reason with them. They broke the locks of the 
trunks without waiting till the keys were found, they raised a part of the plank of the cabin, they rammaged the 
captain’s trunk, they found money there, seized it, and gave it to one of their people to take care of. At the same 
time they went to the forecastle, they broke open every thing that was locked up. They forced the-partitions which 
separate the births. They cut open a great quantity of coffee bags. ; : 

Having however found nothing in this search, made with the greatest brutality, which falsified the assertion, of 
Captain White as to the property of the cargo, they appeared much embarrassed at the part they should take with 
respect tous. They in particular made offers to some of the seamen to depose against the declarations of our 
captain; they sent three of them on board the privateer, whom they endeavored equally, but as unsuccessfully, to 

uce. ) 

This vexatious conduct was interrupted by night comingon. It may be conceived how we passed it; it did not to 

us appear probable that men who appeared to breathe nothing but pillage and robbery, would allow this opportunity 
to esca , 
On the 26th, as soon as day appeared, Captain White was called on board the privateer, where several disputes 
arose, in which some wished to have the vessel carried into Jamaica, others that the passengers with their effects 
should be put on board as prisoners, and others that the captain’s trunk, containing money, should be seized; others 
in fine, that they should seize the negro slaves, or send Captain White back with a new detachment, who should 
continue to search the effects and vessel. 

We observed among this brutal and greedy horde, aman‘who not only disapproved the conduct of the others, but 
also appeared very much opposed to the attempt which he saw them determined to commit in one way or another on 
neutral property. This was the surgeon of the privateer; perhaps he might have had sufficient ascendancy to hinder 
them from taking the vessel, but he could not doubtless obtain every thing: at eight o’clock the privateer gave orders 
to the detachment which guarded us, to bring off the negroes and return on board. They at the same time permitted 
Captain White to hoist sail. He set sail in order to go and reconnoitre two vessels which were making for the 
entrance. 

Under these circumstances, Captain White, as well as the passengers, having no means of reclamation, the 
former against the hostile proceedings of the privateer, the latter against carrying off the negroes, could do no 
otherwise than follow their destination, reserving to themselves ‘the privileges of their respective rights against this 

rac . 
‘ Sed men belonging to the privateer have given us information relative to this vessel and the captain, by the 
particular information of the surgeon. The vessel is.called the Joseph and Mary, of Kingston, island of Jamaica, 
commanded by David Harris, owners M. M. Allen and White. Captain Harris appeared to us to be a weak, inde- 
cisive man, without character, having no authority over his crew, and we cannot help thinking that, in this rencounter, 
at the mercy of a crew of fifty or sixty men, the most of whom eager for plunder, without any subordination, the 
vessel, our persons and our property, have been in the greatest danger. 

Done on board the galliot called the Regulator, Captain White, the 7thJune, 1795. 

SIMON WHITE, Captain, 
LEWIS JEWELL, aster. 


CHOUQUET DE SAVAREAU | 
mete): DE NOGERE, _ p Passengers. 
G. BENTIER, J 


Certified to be conformable to the original. 1% 
GENET. 


The Citizen Genet, Minister of the republic of France, to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State of the United States. 


‘ Purmapetpuia, July 25, 1793, 2d year of the republic of France. 
IR? 

I receive daily, new complaints on the insults which the English are pleased to commit against the flag of the 
United States; the papers here enclosed will prove to you that the sovereignty of your country is violated with impu- 
nity, not by the legitimate exercise which we have thought a to e of some rights granted to us by treaty, 
but by the spoliation, the pillage, the bad treatment, exercised by our enemies in contempt of your laws, and even 
under shadow of the signs of your sovereignty. On_all the seas an audacious piracy pursues, even in your vessels, 
French property, and also that of the Americans when destined for our ports. Your political rights are counted for 
nothing; in vain do the principles of neutrality establish, that friendly vessels make friendly goods; in vain, sir, docs 
the President of the United States endeavor, by his preclamation, to reclaim the observation of this maxim; in vain 
does the desire of preserving peace lead to sacrifice the interest of France to that of the moment; in vain does the 
thirst of riches preponderate over honor in the political balance of America: all this management, all this conde- 
scension, all this humility, end in nothing; our enemies laugh at it; and.the French, too confident, are punished for 
having believed that the American nation had a flag; that they had s-me respect for their laws, some conviction of 
their strength, and entertained some sentiment of their dignity. It is not possible for.me, sir, to paint to you all my 
sensibility at this scandal, which tends to the diminution of your commerce, to the oppression of ours, and to the 
debasement and vilification of republics. It is. for the Americans to make known their generous indignation at this 
outrage, and I must confine myself to demand of you, a second time, to inform me of the measures which you have 
taken in order to obtain restitution of the property plundered from my fellow-citizens under the protection of your 
flag. It is from our Government they have learned that .he Americans wereour allies, that the American nation was 
sovereign, and that they knew how to make themselves respected. It is then under the very sanction of the French 
nation that they have confided their property and persons to the safeguard of the American flag, and on her they 
submit the care of causing those rights to be respected. But if our fellow citizens have been deceived, if you are not 
in a condition to maintain the sovereignty of your people, speak; we have guarantied it when slaves—we shall be able 
to render it formidable, having become freemen. 

Accept, sir, &c ; 
GENET. 





This day, the 18th July, 1793, 2d year of the French republic, ap before us, Francis Dupont, consul of 
the French republic, at Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, the undersigned citizen la Roussie, merchant 
of Bordeaux, now in this city of philadelphia, who declared to us, , 
That, having departed from St. Mark the 12th June last, in the American brigantine, the Governor Pinckney, of 
Charleston, Captain D. Jenkins, belonging to Mr. Therick of the said place, the said vessel was. stopped before the 
Mole on the 14th of said month, by a privateer of the colony of Saint Vincent, who, after having visited them, and 
facing nog which could lead them to doubt the vessel’s being really American property, carried them in, under 
thesole pretext, that they had on board said vessel, some French passengers; the declarer complaining that they. 
plundered his trunk of two watches, a chain, and a medal, a golden key and thirty-two half johannes, and other 
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effects in linen, which places him in a cruel position; that they were carried into Providence, where they remained 
only eleven days, ata fourth of a dollar per day, at the end of which time they were set at liberty, because the island 
began to want provisions, and that they were there in too great numbers. The declarer had put on board on 
account of sundry persons, and to the bearer of the bill of lading, seven hogsheads, twelve tierces and fifty-three 
sacks of coffee, eight large and four small bales of cotton, and twelve quarters of sugar, which the American captain, 
whom he —4 = to have been gained over, as well as some others of those who were carried into the said port, 


declared to be French ay ; . : 
In testimony whereof, the said appearer has signed the present with us, in presence of the two undersigned 
witnesses. 
LA ROUSSIE, 
BINET, 
OSTER, and 
} 3 FR’OIS DUPONT. 
Certified conformable to the original. 
GENET. 





New York, July 30, 1793, 2d year of the French republic. 


The undersigned citizens declare, that, having departed from Cayemite, departement de la Grande Ance, the 2d 
June last, in the American brig Ranger, Captain Perkins, bound for New York, they were visited, in clearing the 
entrance of Ignague, by an English privateer, armed by Monsieur Moz, merchant of Nassau, Providence, who made 
them prisoners, and carried them into said place. The undersigned would have avoided exposing their fortunes in 
time of war, had they net counted on the inviolability of treaties of neutrality, which should naturally guaranty all 
property on board of a neutral vessel; notwithstanding this consideration was frequently urged to the privateer, he 
plundered us of 230,000 pounds of coffee, belonging as well to us as four other passengers of the said brig, observing 
that we were a good prize, according to a paper called a proclamation of General Washington, conveying, in 
substance, that the property of subjects of belligerent Powers might be taken on board American vessels. 

In testimony whereof, we have deposited the present declaration in the Chancery of the Consulate of the French 

republic, in order to establish our right at a proper time and place. 


Signed in original, Morles and M. Sarrazin Guelve le Sieur, Bouithon, and Lamarque, par main @emprunt. 
Certified to be conformable to the original, deposited in the Chancery of the Consulate at New York. ekter 





Copy of a letter to Citizen Genet, from Conyngham, Nesbitt and Co. 
Puitapepaia, July 26, 1793. 


Sir: 

We have just received advice, that the ship Sally, captain Griffith, loaded by us with flour, from Balti- 
more for Havre, is just returned to said place, after having been captured by a privateer, and carried into Guernsey 
or Jersey. ‘The protests and papers will be sent us by the next post. The captain further informs, that they had 
also captured the ship Columbia, of Baltimore, having on board the French minister drove from Portugal. 

Whenever we receive further intelligence, we shall communicate it to you. 
Being, with respect, sir, yours, &c. 


Certifié conforme a la lettre de M. M. Conyngham, Nesbitt, et Co. qui est restée entre mes mains & Philadel- 
phie, le 26 Juillet, 1793, ’an 2d. ure 





Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Mr. Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of France. 
PuitapE.puia, July 24, 1793. 


Sir: 

Your favor of the 9th instant covered the information of Silvat Ducamp, Pierre Nouvel, Chouquet de_Sava- 
reau, Gaston de Nogere, and G. Bentier, that being on their passage from the French West Indies to the United 
States, on board merchant vessels of the United States, with slaves and merchandise of their property, these vessels 
were stopped by British armed vessels, and their property taken out as lawful prize. ] ; 

I believe it cannot be doubted, but that, by the general law of nations, the goods of a friend found in the vessel of 
an enemy are free, and the goods of an enemy found in the vessel of a friend are lawful prize. Upon this principle, 
{ presume, the British armed vessels have taken the property of French citizens found in our vessels, in the cases 
above mentioned, and I confess I should be at a loss on what principle to reclaim it. It is true, that sundry 
nations, desirous of avoiding the inconveniences of having their vessels stopped at sea, ransacked, carried into port 
and detained under pretence of having enemy goods on board, have, in many instances, introduced, by their special 
treaties, another principle between them, that enemy bottoms shall make enemy goods, and friendly bottoms friend- 
ly _— principle much less embarrassing to commerce. and equal to all parties in point of gain and loss; but this 
is altogether the effect of particular treaty, controlling, in special cases, the general principle of the law of nations, 
and therefore taking effect between such nations only as have so agreed to control it. England has generally deter- 
mined to adhere to the rigorous principle, having in no instance, as far as I recollect, agreed to the modification of 
letting the property of the goods follow that of the vessel, except in the single one of her treaty with France. We have 
adopted this modification in our treaties with France, the United Netherlands, and Prussia, and therefore as to them, 
our vessels cover the goods of their enemies, and we lose our goods when in the vessels of their enemies. Accord- 
ingly, you will be pleased to recollect, that in the late case of Holland and Mackie, citizens of the United States 
who had laden a cargo of flour on board a British vessel, which was taken by the French frigate the Ambuscade, an 
brought into this port, when I reclaimed the cargo, it was only on the ground that they were ignorant of the decla- 
ration of war when it was shipped. You observed, however, that the 14th article of our treaty had provided that 
ignorance should not be pl palettegend two monthsafter the declaration of war, which term had elapsed, in this case, by 
some few days; and finding that to be the truth, though their real ignorance of the declaration was equally true, ! 
declined the reclamation, as it never was in my view to reclaim the cargo, nor apparently in yours to offer to restore 
it, by questioning the rule established in our treaty, that enemy bottoms make enemygoods. Wit — Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Austria, we have no treaties, therefore we have nothing to oppose to their acting according to the general 
law of nations, that enemy goods are lawful prize, though found in the bottom ofa friend. Nor do I see that France 
can suffer on the whole: 4 though she losesher goodsin our vessels, when found therein by England, Spain, Portugal 
or Austria: yet she gains our goods when found in the vesssels of England, Spain, Portugal, Austria, the United 
Netherlands, or Prussia; and I believe I may safely affirm, that we have more goods afloat in the vessels of 
these six nations, than France has afloat in our vessels, and, consequently, that France is the gainer, and we 
the loser, by the principle of our treaty; indeed, we are losers in every direction of that principle; for when 
it works in our favor, it 1s to save the goods of our friends; when it works against us, it is to lose our own; and we 
shall continue to lose while the rule is only partially established. When we shall have established it with all nations, 
we shall be in condition neither to gain nor lose, but shall be less exposed to vexatious searches at sea. To this 
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condition we are endeavoring to advance; but as it depends on the will of other nations, as well as our own, we can 
only obtain it when they shall be ready to concur. koe ; , 

{ cannot therefore but flatter myself, that, on revising the cases of Ducamp and others, you will perceive; that 
their losses result from the state of war, which has permitted their enemies to take their goods, though found in our 
yessels, and consequently, from circumstances over which we have no control. 

The rudeness to their persons practised by their enemies, is certainly not favorable to the character of the latter. 
We feel for it as erty ek the I ope of it to our ae ve gee their companions, and find in it a motive for 

iri s to en, which may prevent re ons of it. 
ii catetet aiaS ‘ nd T have the honor to be, &c. 

TH: JEFFERSON. 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Mr. Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of France. 
PHILADELPHIA, ugust 7, 1796. 
~ In a letter of June 5th, I had the honor to inform you, that the President, after reconsidering, at your request 
the case of vessels armed within our ports to commit hostilities on nations at peace with the United States, hac 
finally determined, that it could not be admitted, and desired that all those, which had been so armed, should de- 
rt from our ports. It being understood afterwards that these vessels either still remained in our ports, or had only 
lett them to cruise on our coasts, and return again with their prizes, and that another vessel, the Little Democrat, 
had been since armed at Philadelphia, it was desired in my letter of the 12th of July, that such vessels, with their 
prizes, should be detained till a determination should be had of what was to be done under these circumstances. In 
disregard, however, of this desire, the Little Democrat went out immediately on a cruise. iy 

I have it now in charge to inform you, that the President considers the United States as bound, pursuant to posi- 
tive assurances, given in conformity to the laws of neutrality, to effectuate the restoration of, or to make compensa- 
tion for, prizes hich shall have been made, of any of the parties at war with France, subsequent to the 5th day of 
June last, by privateers fitted out of our ports. a: ‘ ; 

That it is cues expected, that you will cause restitution to be made of all prizes taken and brought into 
our ports, subsequent to the above mentioned day, 7 such privateers; in defect of which, the President considers it 
as incumbent upon the United States to indemnify the owners of those prizes. The indemnification to be reim- 
bursed by the French nation. | , : al é 

That, besides taking efficacious measures to prevent the future fitting out privateers in the ports of the United 
States, they will not give asylum therein to any which shall have been at any time so fitted out, and will cause resti- 
tution of all such prizes as shall be hereafter brought within their ports, by any of the said privateers. 

It would have been but proper respect to the authority of the country, had that been consulted before these arma- 
ments were undertaken. It would have been satisfactory, however, if their sense of them, when declared, had been 
duly acquiesced in. Reparation of the injury, to which the United States have been made so involuntarily instru- 
mental, is all which now remains, and in this your compliance cannot but be expected. ‘ 

In consequence of the information given in your letter of the 4th instant, that certain citizens of St. Domingo, 
lately arrived in the United States, were associating for the purpose of undertaking a military expedition, from the 
territory of the United States, against that island, the Governor of Maryland, within which State the expedition is 
understood to be preparing, is instructed to take effectual measures to prevent the same. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Mr. Morris, i Plenipotentiary of the United States with the Republic 
of France. 
PuHILavELpuia, August 16, 1793. 
Sir: 
In my letter of June iSth, I enclosa? to you the ome of several letters, which had passed between Mr. 
Ternant, Mr. Genet, and myself, on the occurrences to which the present war had given rise within our ports. The 
object of this communication was to enable you to explain the principles on which our Government was conducting 
itself towards the belligerent parties—principles which might not in all cases be satisfactory to all, but were meant 
to be just and impartial to all. Mr. Genet had been then but a little time with us; and but a little more was neces- 
sary to iggy in him a character and conduct, so unexpected, and so extraordinary, as to place us in the most 
distressing dilemma, between our regard for his nation, which is constant and sincere, and a regard for our laws, 
the authority of which must be maintained, for the peace of our country, which the Executive Magistrate is charged 
to preserve; for its honor, offended in the person of that magistrate; and for its character, grossly traduced in the 
conversations and letters of this gentleman, In the course of these transactions, it has been a great comfort to us to 
believe, that none of them were within the intentions or expectations of his employers. ‘These had been too recently 
expressed in acts which nothing could discolor, in the letters of the Executive Council, in the letter and decrees of 
the National Assembly, and in the general demeanor of the nation towards us, to ascribe to them things of 80 con- 
trary a character. Our first duty, therefore, was to draw a em line between their intentions, and the proceed- 
ings of their minister; our second, to lay those proceedings faithfully before them. 

On the declaration of war between France and England, the United States being at peace with both, their situa- 
tion was so new and unexperienced by themselves, that their citizens were not, in the first instant, sensible of the 
new duties resulting therefrom, and of the restraints it would impose even on their dispositions towards the bellige- 
rent Powers. Some of them imagined (and chiefly their transient seafaring citizens) that they were free to indulge 
those dispositions, to take side with either party, and enrich themselves he depredations on the commerce of the 
other, and were meditating enterprises of this nature, as there was reason to believe. In this state of the public 
mind, and before it should take an erroneous direction, difficult to be set right, and dangerous to themselves and 
their country, the President thought it expedient, through the channel of a proclamation, to remind our fellow-citi- 
zens, that we were in a state of peace with all the belligerent Powers; that in that state it was our duty neither to 
aid nor injure any; to exhort and warn them against acts which might contravene this duty, and particularly those 
of positive hostility, for the punishment of which the laws would be appealed to; and to put them on their guard, 
also, as to the risks they would run, if they should attempt to carry articles of contraband to any. This acleuie. 
tion, ordered on the 19th, and signed the 22d day of April, was sent to you in my letter of the 26th of the same 
mon 

On the day of its publication, we received, through the channel of the newspapers, the first intimation that Mr. 
Genet had arrived on the 8th of the month at Charleston, in the character of minister plenipotentiary from his nation to 
the United States, and soon after, that he had sent on to Philadelphia the vessel in which he came, and would him- 
self perform the journey by land. His landing at one of the most distant ports of the Union from his points both of 
departure and destination, was calculated to excite attention; and very soon afterwards we learnt that he was under- 
taking to authorize the fitting and arming of vessels in that port, enlisting men, foreigners and citizens, and givin, 
them commissions to cruise and commit hostilities on nations at peace with us; that these-vessels were taking anc 
bringing prizes into our ports; that the consuls of France were assuming to hold courts of admiralty on them; te try, 
condemn, and authorize their sale as legal prize; and all this before Mr. Genet had presented himself or his creden- 
tials to the President, before he was received by him, without his consent or consultation, and directly in contra- 
vention of the state of peace existing, and declared to exist, in the President’s proclamation, and incumbent on him 
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to preserve, till the constitutional authority should otherwise declare. These proceedings became immediately, as 
was naturally to be expected, the subject of complaint by the representative here of that Power against whom they 
would chiefly operate. The British minister presented several memorials thereon, to which we gave the answer of 
May 15th, heretofore enclosed to you, corresponding in substance with a letter of the same date, written to Mr. 

Ternant, the minister of France, then residing ay of which I send herewith, On the next da Mr. Genet 
reached this place, about five or six weeks after he arrived at Charleston, and might have been at Philadelphia, 

if he had steered for it directly. He was immediately presented to the President, and received by him as the min- 

ister of the republic; and as the conduct before stated seemed to bespeak a design of forcing us into the war, with- 
out allowing us the exercise of any free will in the case, nothing could be more assuaging than his assurances to the 
President at his reception, which he repeated to me afterwards in conversation, and in public to the citizens of 
Philadelphia, in answer to an address from them, that, on account of our remote situation, and other circumstances, 

France did not expect that we should become a party to the war, but wished to see us pursue our prosperity and 

happiness in peace. In a conversation a few days after, Mr. Genet told me that M. de Ternant had delivered him 

my letter of May 15; he spoke parcary tad the case of the Grange, and then of the armament at Charleston; ex- 

plained the circumstances which had led him to it before he had been received by the Government and consulted its 
will; expressed a hope that the President had not so absolutely decided against the measure but that he would hear 
what was to be said in support of it; that he would write me a letter on the subject, in which he thought he could 

justify it under our treaty; but that, if the President should finally determine otherwise, he must submit: for that 
assuredly his instructions were to do what would be agreeable to us. He accordingly wrote the letter of May 27. 

The President took the case again into consideration, and found nothing in that letter which could shake the 
grounds of his former decision. My letter of June 5th, notifying this to him, his of June 8 and 14, mine of the 17th, 
and his again of the 22d, will show what further passed on this subject, and that he was far from retaining his dispo- 
sition to acquiesce in the ultimate will of the President. : 

It would be tcdious to pursue this and our subsequent correspondences through all their details. Referring, 
therefore, for these to the letters themselves, which shall accompany this, I will present a summary view only of the 
points of difference which have arisen, and the grounds on which they rest. mt 

ist. Mr. Genet asserts his right of arming in our ports, and of enlisting our citizens, and that we have no right 
to restrain him er punish them.* Examining this question under the law of nations, founded on the general sense 
and usage of mankind, we have — proofs from the most enlightened and approved writerst on the subject, 
that a neutral nation must, in all things relating to the war, observe an exact impartiality towards the parties; that 
favors to one to the prejudice of the other, would import a fraudulent neutrality, of which no nation would be the 
dupe; that no succor should be given to either, unless stipulated by treaty, in men, arms, or any thing else, directly 
serving for war; that the right of raising troops, being one of the mghts of sovereignty, and consequently appertain- 
ing exclusively to the nation itself, no foreign Power or person can levy men, within its territory, without its con- 
sent, and he he does, may be rightfully and severely punished;+ that if the United States have a right to refuse the 
permission to arm vessels and raise men within their ports and territories, they are bound by the laws of neutrality 
to exercise that right, and to prohibit such armaments and enlistments. To these principles of the law of nations, 
Mr. Genet answers, by calling them ‘diplomatic subtleties” and ‘‘ aphorisms of Vattel and others.”§ But something 
more than this is necessary to disprove them; and till they are disproved, we hold it certain that the law of nations 
and the rules of neutrality forbid our permitting either party to arm in our ports. : 

But Mr. Genet says,|| that the 22d article of our treaty allows him expressly to arm in our ports. Why has he 
not quoted the very words of that article, expressly allowing it? for that would have put an end to all further question. 
The words of the article are, ** It shall not be lawful for any foreign privateers, not belonging to subjects of the Most 
Christian King, nor citizens of the said United States, who have commissions from any prince or state in enmity 
with either nation, to fit their ships in the ports of either the one or the other of the aforesaid parties.”” ‘Translate 
this from the general terms in which it here stands, into the special case produced by the present war. “ Privateers 
not belonging to France or the United States, and having commissions from the enemies of one of them,” are, in the 
present state of things, °° British, Dutch, and — privateers.”” Substituting these, then, for the equivalent terms, 
it will stand thus: “It shall not be lawful for ritish, Dutch, or Spanish privateers, to [fit their ships in the ports 
of the United States.’ Is this an express permission to France to do it? Does the negative to the enemies 
of France, and silence as to France herself, imply an affirmative to France? Certainly not: It leaves the question, as 
to France, open and free to be decided according to circumstances; and if the parties had meant an affirmative stipu- 
lation, they would have provided for it expressly; they would never have left so important a point to be inferred from 
mere silence, or implication. Suppose they had desired to stipulate a refusal to their enemies, but nothing as to them- 
selves; what form of expression would they have used? Certainly the one they have used; an express stipulation as 
to their enemies, and silence as to themselves. And such an intention corresponds not only with the words but with 
the circumstances of the times. _It was of value to each party to exclude its enemies from arming in the ports of the 
other, and could, in no case, embarrass them. They therefore stipulated so far mutually. But each might be em- 
barrassed by permitting the other toarm in its ports. ‘They therefore would not stipulate to permit that. Let us go 
back to the state of things in France when this treaty was made, and we shall find several cases wherein France 
could not have permitted us to arm in her ports. oe a war between these States and Spain: we know,’that, b 
the treaties between France and Spain, the former could not permit the enemies of the latter to arm in her ports. It 
was honest in her, therefore, not to deceive us by suchastipulation. Suppose a war between these States and Great 
Britain: by the treaties between. France and Great Britain, in force at the signature of ours, we could not have been 

rmitted to arm in the ports of France. She could not then have meant, in this article, to give us such a right. She 
as manifested the same sense of it again, in her subsequent treaty with England, made eight years after the date of 
ours, stipulating, in the 16th article of it, as in our 22d, that foreign privateers, not being subjects of either crown. 
should not arm against either in the ports of the other. If this had amounted to an affirmative stipulation, that the 
subjects of the + sm crown might arm in her ports against us, it would have been in direct contradiction to her 22d 
article with us. So that, to give to these negative stipulations an affirmative effect, is to render them inconsistent 
with each other, and with good faith: to give them only their negative and natural effect, is to reconcile them to one 
another, and to good faith, and is clearly to adopt the sense in which France herself has expounded them. We may 
justly conclude, then, that the article only obliges us to refuse this right, in the present case, to Great Britain and 
the other enemies of France. It does not go on to give it to France, either expressly or by implication. We may 
then refuse it. And, since we are bound by treaty to refuse it to the one party, and are free to refuse it to the other, 
we are bound by the laws of neutrality to refuse it to that other. ‘The aiding either party, then, with vessels, arms, 
or men, being unlawful by the law of nations, and not rendered lawful by the treaty, it is made a question, whether 
our citizens, joining in these unlawful enterprises, may be punished? ‘The United States, being in a state of peace 
with most of the belligerent Powers by treaty, and with all of them by the laws of nature, murders and robberies com- 
mitted by our citizens, within our territory, or on the high seas, on those with whom we are so at peace, are punish- 
able, equally as if committed on our own inhabitants. IfI might venture to reason a little formally, without being 
charged with running into “‘ subtleties and aphorisms,” I would say, that, if one citizen hasa right to go to war of his 
own authority, every citizen has the same. _If every citizen has that right, then the nation (which is composed of all its 
citizens) has a right to go to war, by the authority of its individual citizens. But this is not true, either on the general 
principles of society, or by our constitution, which gives that power to Congress alone, and not tothe citizens individu- 
ally. ‘Then the first position was not true, and no citizen has a right to go to war of his own authority; and for what he 
does without right, he ought to be punished. Indeed, “pean Sean be more pee d absurd, than to say that all the 
citizens may be at war, and yet the nation at peace. It has been pretended, indeed, that the engagement of a citizen 
in an enterprise of this nature was a divestment of the character of citizen, and a transfer of jurisdiction over him 
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to another sovereign. Our citizens are certainly free to divest themselves of that character by emigration, and other 
acts manifesting their intention, and may then become the subjects of another Power, and tree to do whatever the 
subjects of that Power may do. But the laws do not admit that the bare commission of a crime amounts of itself to 
a divestment of the character of citizen, and withdraws the criminal from their coercion. ‘They would never. pre- 
scribe an illegal act among the legal modes by which a citizen might disfranchise himself; nor render treason, for 
instance, innocent, by giving it the force of a dissolution of the obligations of the criminal to his country. Accord- 
ingly, in the case of Henfield, a citizen of these States, charged with having engaged, in the port of Charleston, in an 
enterprise against nations at peace with us, and with having joined in the actual commission of hostilities, the attor- 
ney general of the United States, in an official opinion, declared that the act with which he was charged was punish- 
a by law. The same thing has been unanimously er two of the circuit courts of the United States, as 

ou will see in the charges of Chief Justice Jay, delivered at Richmond, and Judge Wilson, delivered at Philadelphia, 
both of which are herewith sent. Yet Mr. Genet, in themomenthe lands at Charleston, is able to tell the Governor, 
and continues to affirm in his correspondence here, that no law of the United States authorizes their Government to 
restrain either its own citizens, or the foreigners inhabiting its territory, from warring against the enemies of 

‘rance. It is true, indeed, that, in the case of Henfield, the jury which tried, absolved him. But it snpeeees on 
the trial that the crime was not knowingly and wilfully committed; that Henfield was ignorant of the unlawfulness 
of his undertaking; that, in the moment he was apprized of it, he showed real contrition; that.he had rendered meri- 
torious services during the late war, and declared he would live and die an American. The jury, therefore, in 
absolving him, did no more than the constitutional authority might have done, had they found him guilty; the con- 
stitution having provided for the pardon of offences in certain cases, and there being no case where it could have been 
more proper than where no offence was contemplated. Henfield, therefore, was still an American citizen, and Mr. 
Genet’s reclamation of him was as unauthorized as the first enlistment of him. ; 

2d. Another doctrine advanced by Mr. Genet is, that our courts can take no cognizance of questions, whether 
vessels held by theirs as prizes, are lawful prizes or not; that this jurisdiction belongs exclusively to their consulates 
here, which have been a erected by the National Assembly into complete courts of admiralty. 

Let us consider, first, What is the extent of the jurisdiction which the consulates of France may rightfully exer- 
cise here. Every nation has, of natural right, entirely and exclusively, all the jurisdiction which may be rightfully 
exercised in the territory it occupies. If it cedes any portion of that jurisdiction to judges appointed by another 
nation, the limits of their power must depend on the instrument of cession. The United States and France have, 
by their consular convention, given mutually to their consuls jurisdiction in certain cases specially enumerated. 
But that convention gives to neither the power of establishing complete courts of admiralty within the territory of 
the other, nor even of deciding the particular question of prize or not prize. The consulates of France, then, cannot 
take judicial cognizance of those questions here. Of this opinion Mr. Genet was when he wrote his letter of May 
27th, wherein he promises to correct the error of the consul at Charleston, of whom, in my letter of the 15th, I had 
complained, as arrogating to himself that jurisdiction, though, in his subsequent letters,* he has thought proper to 
embark in the errors of his consuls. : . Site : 

But the United States, at the same time, do not pretend any right to try the validity of captures made on the 
high seas by France, or any other nation, over its enemies. ‘hese questions belong, of common usage, to the 
sovereign of the captor, an whenever it is necessary to determine them, resort must be had to his courts. This is 
the case provided for in the seventeenth article of the treaty, which says, that such prizes shall not be arrested, nor 
cognizance taken of the validity thereof—a stipulation much insisted on by Mr. Genet and the consuls, and which 
we never thought of infringing or a _As the validity of captures, then, made on the high seas, by France, 
over its enemies, cannot be tried within the United States by their consuls, so neither can it by our own courts. Nor 
is this the question between us, though we have been misled into it. ond : 

The real question is, whether the United States have nota right to protect vessels within their waters, and on their 
coasts? The Grange was taken within the Delaware, between the shores of Jersey and of the Delaware State, and 
several miles above its mouth. ‘The seizing her was a flagrant violation of the jurisdiction of the United States. 
Mr. Genet, however, instead of apologizing, takes great merit, in his letters, for givingher up. The William is said 
to have been taken within two miles of the shores of the United States. When the admi ty declined cognizance 
of the case, she was delivered to the French consul, a my letter of June 25th, to be kept till the Execu- 
tive of the United States should examine into the case; and Mr. Genet was desired, by my letter of June 29th, to 
have them furnished with the evidence, on behalf of the captors, as to the place of capture. Yet, to this day, it has 
never been done. The brig Fanny was alleged to be taken within five miles from our shore; the Catharine within 
two miles and a half. It is an essential attribute of the jurisdiction of every country, to preserve peace, to punish 
acts in breach of it, and to restore ap tnd taken by force within its limits. Were the armed vessel of any nation 
to cut away one of our own from the wharves of Philadelphia, and to choose to call it a prize, would this exclude us 
from the right of redressing the wrong? Were it the vessel of another nation, are we not equally bound to protect 
it while within our limits? Were it seized in any other waters, or on the shores of the United States, the right of 
redressing is still the same. And humble indeed would be our condition, were we obliged to depend, for that, on 
the will of a foreign consul, or on negotiation with diplomatic agents. Accordingly, this right of protection, within 
its waters, and to a reasonable distance on its coasts, has been acknowledged by every nation, and denied to none; 
and if the property seized be yet within their power, it is their right and duty to redress the wrong themselves. 
France herself has asserted the right in herself, and recognised it in us, in the sixth article of our treaty, where we 
mutually stipulate, that we will, by all the means in our power, (not by negotiation) protect and defend each other’s 
vessels and effects, in our ports or roads, or on the seas near our countries, and recover and restore the same to the 
right owners. The United Netherlands, Prussia, and Sweden, have recognized it also in treaties with us; and 
indeed it is a standing formula, inserted in almost all the treaties of all nations, and proving the principle to be 
acknowledged by all nations. a a 

How, and by what organ of the Government, whether judiciary or executive, it shall be redressed, is not yet 
perfectly settled with us. One ofthe subordinate courts of admiralty has been of opinion, in the first instance, in 
the case of the ship William, that it does not belong to the judiciary. Another, perhaps, may be of a contrary 
opinion. The question is still sub judice, and an appeal to the court of last resort will decide it finally. If, finally, 
the judiciary shall declare, that it does not belong to the civil authority, it then results to the Executive, charged 
with the direction of the military force of the Union, and the conduct of its affairs with foreign nations. But this isa mere 

uestion of internal arrangement between the different departments of the Government, depending on the particular 
dreton of the laws and constitution; and it can in nowise concern a foreign nation, to which department these have 
delegated it. 

3d. Mr. Genet, in his letter of July 9th, requires that the ship Jane, which he calls an English privateer, shall 
be immediately ordered to depart; and to justify this, he appeals to the twenty-second article of our treaty, which 
provides, that it shall not be lawful for any foreign privateer to fit their ships in our ports, to sell what they have 
taken, or purchase victuals, &c.| The ship Jane is an English merchant vessel, which has been many years employed 
in the commerce between Jamaica and these States. She brought here a cargo of produce from that island, and 
was to take away a cargo of flour. Knowing of the war when she left Jamaica, and that our coast was lined with 
small French privateers, she armed for her detence,and took one of those commissions usually called letters of marque. 
She arrived here safely, without having had any rencounter of any sort. Can it be necessary to say, that a merchant 
vessel is not a privateer? ‘That though she has arms to defend herself in time of war, in the course of her regular 
commerce, this no more makes her a privateer, than a husbandman following his plough, in time of war, with a 
knife or pistol in his pocket, is thereby made a soldier. The occupation of a privateer is to attack and plunder; that 
of a merchant vessel is commerce and self-preservation. The article excludes the former from our ports, and from 
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to preserve, till the constitutional authority should otherwise declare. These proceedings became immediately, as 
was naturally to be expected, the subject of complaint by the representative here of that Power against whom they 
would chiefly operate. The British minister presented several memorials thereon, to which w gave the answer of 
May 15th, heretofore enclosed to you, corresponding in substance with a letter of the same date, written to Mr. 
Ternant, the minister of France, then residing here, a copy of which I send herewith, On the next day Mr. Genet 
reached this place, about five or six weeks after he had arrived at Charleston, and might have been at Philadelphia, 
if he had steered for it directly. He was er meager ef presented to the President, and received by him as the min- 
ister of the republic; and as the conduct before stated seemed to bespeak a design of forcing us into the war, with- 
out allowing us the exercise of any free will in the case, nothing could be more assuaging than his assurances to the 
President at his reception, which he repeated to me afterwards in conversation, and in public to the citizens of 
Philadelphia, in answer to an address from them, that, on account of our remote situation, and other circumstances, 
France did not expect that we should become a party to the war, but wished to see us pursue our prosperity and 
happiness in peace. In a conversation a few days after, Mr. Genet told me that M. de Ternant had delivered him 
my letter of May 15; he spoke something of the case of the Grange, and then of the armament at Charleston; ex- 
plained the circumstances which had led him to it before he had been received by the Government and consulted its 
will; expressed a hope that the President had not so absolutely decided against the measure but that he would hear 
what was to be said in support of it; that he would write me a letter on the subject, in which he thought he could 
justify it under our treaty: but that, if the President should finally determine otherwise, he must submit: for that 
assuredly his instructions were to do what would be agreeable to us. He accordingly wrote the letter of May 27. 
The President took the case again into consideration, and found nothing in that letter which could shake the 
grounds of his former decision. My letter of June 5th, notifying this to him, his of June 8 and 14, mine of the 17th, 
and his again of the 22d, will show what further passed on this subject, and that he was far from retaining his dispo- 
sition to acquiesce in the ultimate will of the President. 

It would be tedious to pursue this and our subsequent correspondences through all their details. Referring, 
therefore, for these to the letters themselves, which shall accompany this, I will present a summary view only of the 
points of difference which have arisen, and the grounds on which they rest. ; 

ist. Mr. Genet asserts his right of arming in our ports, and of enlisting our citizens, and that we have no right 
to restrain him er punish them.* Examining this question under the law of nations, founded on the general sense 
and usage of mankind, we haye produced proofs from the most enlightened and approved writerst on the subject, 
that a neutral nation must, in all things relating to the war, observe an exact impartiality towards the parties; that 
favors to one to the prejudice of the other, would import a fraudulent neutrality, of which no nation would be the 
dupe; that no succor should be given to either, unless stipulated by treaty, in men, arms, or any thing else, directly 
serving for war; that the right of raising troops, being one of the rights of sovereignty, and consequently appertain- 
ing exclusively to the nation itself, no foreign Power or person can levy men, within its territory, without its con- 
sent, and he does, may be rightfully and severely punished;t that if the United States have a right to refuse the 
permission to arm vessels and raise men within their ports and territories, they are bound by the laws of neutrality 
to exercise that right, and to prohibit such armaments and enlistments. To these principles of the law of nations, 
Mr. Genet answers, by calling them “‘ diplomatic subtleties” and ‘‘ aphorisms of Vattel and others.” But something 
more than this is necessary to disprove them; and till they are disproved, we hold it certain that the law of nations 
and the rules of neutrality forbid our —s either party to arm in our ports. 

But Mr. Genet says,|| that the 22d article of our treaty allows him expressly to arm in our ports. Why has he 
not quoted the very words of that article, expressly allowing it? for that would have put an end to all further question. 
The words of the article are, ** It shall not be lawful for any foreign privateers, not belonging to subjects of the Most 
Christian King, nor citizens of the said United States, who have commissions from any prince or state in enmity 
with either nation, to fit their ships in the ports of either the one or the other of the aforesaid parties.” ‘Translate 
this from the general terms in which it here stands, into the special case produced by the present war. “ Privateers 
not belonging to France or the United States, and having commissions from the enemies of one of them,” are, in the 
present state of things ‘* British, Dutch, and Spanish privateers.”’ Substituting these, then, for the equivalent terms, 
it will stand thus: It shall not be lawful for ritish, Dutch, or Spanish privateers, to {fit their ships in the ports 
of the United States.’ Is this an express permission to France to do it? Does the negative to the enemies 
of France, and silence as to France herself, imply an affirmative to France? Certainly not: It leaves the question, as 
to France, open and free to be decided according to circumstances; and if the parties had meant an affirmative stipu- 
lation, they would have provided for it expressly; they would never have left so important a point to be inferred from 
mere silence, or implication. Suppose they had desired to stipulate a refusal to their enemies, but nothing as to them- 
selves; what form of expression would they have used? Certainly the one they have used; an express stipulation as 
to their enemies, and silence as to themselves. And such an intention corresponds not only with the words but with 
the circumstances of the times. It was of value to each party to exclude its enemies from arming in the ports of the 
other, and could, in no case, embarrass them. They therefore stipulated so far mutually. But each might be em- 
barrassed by permitting the other toarm in its ports. They therefore would not stipulate to permit that. Let us go 
back to the state of things in France when this treaty was made, and we shall find several cases wherein France 
could not have permitted us to arm in her ports. Suppose a war between these States and Spain: we know,’that, by 
the treaties between France and Spain, the former could not permit the enemies of the latter to arm in her ports. It 
was honest in her, therefore, not to deceive us by such astipulation. Suppose a war between these States and Great 
Britain: by the treaties between France and Great Britain, in force at the signature of ours, we could not have been 

rmitted to arm in the ports of France. She could not then have meant, in this article, to give us such a right. She 

1as manifested the same sense of it again, in her subsequent treaty with England, made eight years after the date of 
ours, stipulating, in the 16th article of it, as in our 22d, that — privateers, not being subjects of either crown. 
should not arm against either in the ports of the other. If this had amounted to an affirmative stipulation, that the 
subjects of the other crown might arm in her ports against us, it would have been in direct contradiction to her 22d 
article with us. So that, to give to these negative stipulations an affirmative effect, is to render them inconsistent 
with each other, and with good faith: to give them only their negative and natural effect, is to reconcile them to one 
another, and to good faith, and is clearly to adopt the sense in which France herself has expounded them. We may 
justly conclude, then, that the article only obliges us to refuse this right, in the present case, to Great Britain and 
the other enemies of France. It does not go on to give it to France, either expressly or by implication. We may 
then refuseit. And, since we are bound by treaty to refuse it to the one party, and are free to refuse it to the other, 
we are bound by the laws of neutrality to refuse it to that other, ‘The aiding either party, then, with vessels, arms, 
or men, being unlawful by the law of nations, and not rendered lawful by the treaty, it is made a question, whether 
our citizens, joining in these unlawful enterprises, may be punished? ‘The United States, being in a state of peace 
with most of the belligerent Powers by treaty, and with all of them by the laws of nature, murders and robberies com- 
mitted by our citizens, within our territory, or on the high seas, on those with whom we are so at peace, are punish- 
able, equally as if committed on our own inhabitants. ita might venture to reason a little fo ly, without being 
charged with running into ‘‘ subtleties and aphorisms,” I would say, that, if one citizen hasa right to go to war of his 
own authority, every citizen has the same. _If every citizen has that right, then the nation (which is composed of all its 
citizens) has a right to go to war, by the authority of its individual citizens. But this is not true, either on the general 
principles of society, or by our constitution, which gives that power to Congress alone, and not tothe citizens individu- 
ally. Then the first position was not true, and no citizen hasa right to go to war of his own authority; and for what he 
does without right, he ought to be punished. Indeed, nothing can be more obviously absurd, than to say that all the 
citizens may be at war, and yet the nation at peace. It has been pretended, ineed, that the engagement of a citizen 
in an enterprise of this nature was a divestment of the character of citizen, and a transfer of jurisdiction over him 
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to another sovereign. Our citizens are certainly free to divest themselves of that character by emigration, and other 
acts manifesting their intention, and may then become the subjects of another Power, and tree to do whatever the 
subjects of that Power may do. But the laws do not admit that the bare commission of a crime amounts of itself to 
a divestment of the character of citizen, and withdraws the criminal from their coercion. ‘They would never pre- 
scribe an illegal act among the legal modes by which a citizen might disfranchise himself; nor render treason, for 
instance, innocent, by giving :t the force of a dissolution of the obligations of the criminal to his country. Accord- 
ingly, im the case of Henfield, a citizen of these States, charged with having engaged, in the port of Charleston, in an 
enterprise against nations at peace with us, and with having joined in the actual commission of hostilities, the attor- 
ney general of the United States, in an official opinion, declared that the act with which he was charged was punish- 
able by law. The same thing has been unanimously declared by two of the circuit courts of the United States, as 
"ou will see in the charges of Chief Justice Jay, delivered at Richmond, and Judge Wilson, delivered at Philadelphia, 
th of which are herewith sent. Yet Mr. Genet, in the momenthe lands at Charleston, is able to tell the Governor, 
and continues to affirm in his correspondence here, that no law of the United States authorizes their Government to 
restrain either its own citizens, or the foreigners inhabiting its territory, from warring against the enemies of 
France. It is true, indeed, that, in the case of Henfield, the jury which tried, absolved him. But it appeared on 
the trial that the crime was not knowingly and wilfully committed; that Henfield was ignorant of the unlawfulness 
of his undertaking; that, in the moment he was apprized of it, he showed real contrition; that he had rendered meri- 
torious services during the late war, and declared he would live and die an American. The jury, therefore, in 
absolving him, did no more than the constitutional authority might have done, had they found him guilty; the con- 
stitution having provided for the pardon of offences in certain cases, and there being no case where it could have been 
more proper than where no offence was contemplated. Henfield, therefore, was still an American citizen, and Mr. 
Genet’s reclamation of him was as unauthorized as the first enlistment of him. 

2d. Another doctrine advanced by Mr. Genet is, that our courts can take no cognizance of questions, whether 
vessels held by theirs as prizes, are lawful prizes or nots that this jurisdiction belongs exclusively to their consulates 
here, which have been —. erected by the National Assembly into complete courts of admiralty. 

Let us consider, first, What is the extent of the jurisdiction which the consulates of France may rightfully exer- 
cise here. Every nation has, of natural right, entirely and exclusively, all the jurisdiction which may be rightfully 
exercised in the territory it occupies. If it cedes any portion of that jurisdiction to judges appointed by another 
nation, the limits of their power must depend on the instrument of. cession. The United States and France have, 
by their consular convention, given mutually to their consuls jurisdiction in certain cases specially enumerated. 
But that convention gives to neither the power of establishing complete courts of admiralty within the territory of 
the other, nor even of deciding the particular question of prize or not prize. The consulates of France, then, cannot 
take judicial cognizance of those questions here. Of this opinion Mr. Genet was when he wrote his letter of May 
27th, wherein he promises to correct the error of the consul at Charleston, of whom, in my letter of the 15th, I had 
complained, as arrogating to himself that jurisdiction, though, in his subsequent letters,* he has thought proper to 
embark in the errors of his consuls. ; 

But the United States, at the same time, do not pretend any right to try the validity of captures made on the 
high seas by France, or any other nation, over its enemies. ‘These questions belong, of common usage, to the 
sovereign of the captor, and whenever it is necessary to determine them, resort must be had to his courts. This is 
the case provided for in the seventeenth article of the treaty, which says, that such prizes shall not be arrested, nor 
cognizance taken of the validity thereof—a stipulation much insisted on by Mr. Genet and the consuls, and which 
we never thought of infringing or —— h _ As the validity of captures, then, made on the high seas, by France, 
over its enemies, cannot be tried within the United States by their consuls, so neither can it by our own courts. Nor 
is this the question between us, though we have been misled into it. 

The real question is, whether the United States have nota right to _ vessels within their waters, and on their 
coasts? The Grange was taken within the Delaware, between the shores of Jersey and of the Delaware State, and 
several miles above its mouth. ‘The seizing her was a flagrant violation of the jurisdiction of the United States. 
Mr. Genet, however, instead of apologizing, takes great merit, in his letters, for givingher up. The William is said 
to have been taken within two miles of the shores of the United States. When the admira ty declined cognizance 
of the case, she was delivered to the French consul, a my letter of June 25th, to be kept till the Execu- 
tive of the United States should examine into the case; and Mr. Genet was desired, by my letter of June 29th, to 
have them furnished with the evidence, on behalf of the captors, as to the place of capture. Yet, to this day, it has 
never been done. The brig Fanny was alleged to be taken within five miles from our shore; the Catharine within 
two miles and a half. It is an essential attribute of the jurisdiction of every country, to preserve peace, to punish 
acts in breach of it, and to restore property taken by force within its limits. Were the armed vessel of any nation 
to cut away one of our own from the wharves of Philadelphia, and to choose to call it a prize, would this exclude us 
from the right of redressing the wrong? Were it the vessel of another nation, are we not equally bound to protect 
it while within our limits? Were it seized in any other waters, or on the shores of the United States, the right of 
redressing is still the same. And humble indeed would be our condition, were we obliged to depend, for that, on 
the will of a foreign consul, or on negotiation with diplomatic agents. Accordingly, this right of protection, within 
its waters, and to a reasonable distance on its coasts, has been acknowledged by every nation, and denied to none; 
and if the property seized be yet within their power, it is their nght and duty to redress the wrong themselves. 
France herself has asserted the right in herself, and recognised it in us, in the sixth article of our treaty, where we 
mutually stipulate, that we will, by all the means in our power, (not by negotiation) protect and defend each other’s 
vessels and effects, in our ports or roads, or on the seas near our countries, and recover and restore the same to the 
right owners. The United Netherlands, Prussia, and Sweden, have recognized it also in treaties with us; and 
indeed it is a standing formula, inserted in almost all the treaties of all nations, and proving the principle to be 
acknowledged by all nations. 

How, and by what organ of the Government, whether judiciary or executive, it shall be redressed, is not yet 
perfectly settled with us. One of the subordinate courts of admiralty has been of opinion, in the first instance, in 
the case of the ship William, that it does not belong to the judiciary. Another, perhaps, may be of a contrary 
opinion. The question is still sub judice, and an appeal to the court oi last resort will decide it finally. If, finally, 
the judiciary shall declare, that it does not belong to the civil authority, it then results to the Executive, charged 
with the direction of the military force of the Union, and the conduct of its affairs with foreign nations. But this isa mere 
— of internal arrangement between the different departments of the Government, depending on the particular 
—— ~ the laws and constitution; and it can in nowise concern a foreign nation, to which department these have 

elegated it. 

3d. Mr. Genet, in his letter of July 9th, requires that the ship Jane, which he calls an English privateer, shall 
be immediately ordered to depart; and to justify this, he appeals to the twenty-second article of our treaty, which 
provides, that it shall not be lawful for any foreign privateer to fit their ships in our ports, to sell what they have 
taken, or purchase victuals, &c._ The ship Jane is an English merchant vessel, which has been many years employed 
in the commerce between Jamaica and these States. She brought here a cargo of produce from that island, and 
was to take away a cargo of flour. Knowing of the war when she left Jamaica, and that our coast was lined with 
small French privateers, she armed for her defence, and took one of those commissions usually called letters of marque. 
She arrived here safely, without having had any rencounter of any sort. Can it be necessary to say, that a merchant 
vessel is not a privateer? ‘That though she has arms to defend herself in time of war, in the course of her regular 
commerce, this no more makes her a privateer, than a husbandman following his plough, in time of war, with a 
knife or pistol in his pocket, is thereby made a soldier. The occupation of a privateer is to attack and plunder; that 
of a merchant vessel is commerce and self-preservation. The article excludes the former from our ports, and from 
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she has acquired by war, to show it did not mean the merchant vessel, and 


what she had acquired by commerce. Were the merchant vessels, coming for our produce, forbidden to have any 
arms for their defence, every adventurer who has a boat, or money enough to buy one, would make her a privateer; 
our coasts would swarm with them; foreign vessels must cease to come; our commerce must be suppreSS€q; U,. 
produce remain on our hands, or at least that great portion of it which we have not vessels to carry away; our Ploughs 
must be laid aside, and agriculture suspended. ‘This is a sacrifice no treaty could ever contemplate, and which we 
are not disposed to make, out of mere complaisance to a false definition of the term privateer. Finding that the Jane 
had pnrchased new carriages to mount two or three additional guns, which she had brought in her hold, and that 
she had opened additional port-holes for them, the carriages were ordered to be relanded, the additional port-holes 
stopped, and her means of defence reduced to be exactly the same at her departure as at her arrival. This was done 
on the general principle of allowing no party to arm within our ports. ; 

4th. The 17th article of our treaty leaves armed vessels free to conduct, whithersoever they please, the ships and 
goods taken from their enemies, without paying any duty, and to depart and be conducted freely to the places 
expressed in their commissions, which the captain shall be obliged to show. It is evident, that this article does not 
contemplate a freedom ¢o sell their prizes here; but, on the contrary, a departure to some other place, always to be 
expressed in their commission, where their validity is to be finally adjudged. In such case, it would be as unrea- 
sonable to demand duties on the goods they had taken from an enemy, as it would be on the cargo of a merchant 
vessel touching in our ports for refreshment or advices. And against this the article provides. But the armed 
vessels of France have been also admitted to land and sell their prize goods here for consumption; in which case, it 
is as reasonable they should pay duties, as the goods of a merchantman, landed and sold for consumption. They 
have, however, demanded, and as a matter of right, to sell them free of aC a right, they say,, given by this article 
of the treaty, though the article does not give the right to sell at all. Where a treaty does not give the principal 
right of selfing, the additional one of selling duty free, cannot be given; and the laws, in admitting the principal 
right of selling, may withhold the additional one of selling duty free. It must be observed, that our revenues are 
raised almost wholly on imported goods. Suppose prize goods enough should be brought in to supply our whole 
consumption. According to their construction, we are to lose our whole revenue. I put the extreme case, to evince 
more extremely the unreasonableness of the claim. Partial supplies would affect the revenue but partially. They 
would lessen the evil, but not the error, of the construction. And I believe we may say with truth, that neither 
party had it in contemplation, when penning this article, to abandon any part ofits revenue, for the encouragement 
of the sea robbers of the other. , 

5th. Another source of complaint with Mr. Genet, has been, that the English take French goods out of American 
vessels, which he says is against the law of nations, and ought to be prevented by us. On the contrary, we suppose it to 
have been longan established principle of the law of nations, that the goods of a friend are free in an enemy’s vessel, and 
an enemy’s goods lawfu! prize in the vessel of a friend. The inconvenience of this principle, which subjects merchant 
vessels to be stopped at sea, searched, ransacked, led out of their course, has induced several nations latterly to stipulate 
against it by treaty, and to substitute another in its stead, that free bottoms shall make free goods, and enemy bottoms 
enemy goods; a rule equal to the other in point of loss and gain, but less oppressive tocommerce. As far as it has been 
introduced, it depends on the treaties stipulating it, and forms exceptions in special cases to the general operation of 
the law of nations. We have introduced it into our treaties with France, Holland, and Prussia; and French goods 
found by the two latter nations in American bottoms, are not made prize of. It is our wish to establish it with other 
nations. But this requires their consent also, is a work of time, and in the mean while they have a right to act on the 
general principle, without giving to us, or to France, cause of complaint. Nor do I see that France can lose by it on 
the whole. For though she loses her goods when found in our vessels, by the nations with whom we have ne treaties, 
yet she gains owr goods, when found in the vessels of the same, and all other nations: and we believe the latter mass 
to be greater than the former. It is to be lamented, indeed, that the general principle has operated so cruelly in the 
dreadful calamity which has lately happened in St. Domingo. ‘The miserable fugitives, who, to save their lives, had 
taken asylum in our vessels, with such valuable and portable things as could be gathered in the moment, out of the 
ashes of their houses, and wrecks of their fortunes, have been plundered of these remains by the licensed sea rovers 
of their enemies. ‘This has swelled, on this occasion, the disadvantages of the general principle that ‘* an enemy’s 
goods are free prize in the vessels of a friend.’ But it is one of those deplorable and unforeseen calamities to which 
they expose themselves who enter into a state of war, furnishing to us an awful lesson to avoid it by justice and 
moderation, and not a cause or encouragement to expose our own towns to the same burnings and butcheries. 
nor of complaint because we do not. ites 

6th. Ina case like the present, where the missionary of one Government construes differently from that to which 
he is sent, the treaties and laws which are to form a common rule of action for both, it would be unjust in either to 
claim an exclusive right of construction. Each nation has an equal right to expound the meaning of their common 
rules; and reason and usage have established, in such cases, a convenient and well understood train of proceeding. 
it is the right and duty of the foreign missionary to urge his own constructions, to support them with reasons which 
may convince, and in terms of decency and respect which may reconcile the Government of the country to a con- 
currence. It is the duty of that Government to listen to his reasonings with attention and candor, and to yield to 
them when just. But if it shall still appear to them that reason and right are on their side, it follows of necessity that. 
exercising the sovereign powers of the country, they have a right to proceed on their own constructions and conclu- 
sions as to whatever is to be done within their limits. ‘The minister then refers the case to his own Government, 
asks new instructions, and in the meantime, acquiesces in the authority of the country. His Government examines 
his constructions, abandons them, if wrong, insists on them, if right, and the case then becomes a matter of negotia- 
tion between the two nations. Mr. Genet, however, assumes a new and a bolder line of conduct. After deciding 
for himself ultimately, and without respect to the authority of the country, he proceeds to do, what even his sove- 
reign could not authorize; to put himself, within the country, on a line with its Government, act as co-sovereign of 
the territory, arms vessels, levies men, gives commissions of war independently of them, and in direct opposition to 
their orders and efforts. When the Government forbids their citizens to arm and engage in the war, he undertakes 
to arm and engage them. When they forbid vessels to be fitted in their ports for cruising on nations with whom 
they are at peace, he commissions them to fit and cruise. When they forbid an unceded jurisdiction to be exercis- 
ed within their territory by foreign agents, he undertakes to upheld that exercise, and to avow. it openly. The 
privateers Citoyen Genet and Sans Culottes, having been fitted out at Charleston, (though without permission of the 
Government, yet before it was forbidden) the President only required they might leave our ports, and did not inter- 
fere with their prizes. Instead, however, of their quitting our ports, the Sans Culottes remains still, strengthening 
and equipping herself, and the Citoyen Genet went out only to cruise on our coast, and to brave the authority of the 
country by returning into port again with her prizes. Though in the letter of June 5th, the final determination of 
the padres was communicated, that no future armaments in our ports should be permitted, the Vainqueur de la 
Bastille was afterwards equipped and commissioned in Charleston, the Anti-George, in Savannah, the Carmag- 
nole, in Delaware, a schooner, and a sloop, in Boston, and the Polly or Republican was attempted to be equipped in 
New York, and was the subject of reclamation by Mr. Genet, in a style which certainly did not look like relin- 

uishing the practice. The Little Sarah or Little Democrat was armed, equipped, and manned, in the port of Phila- 

delphia, under the very eye of the Government, and as if meant to insult it. Having fallen down the river, and 
being evidently on the point of departure for a cruise, Mr. Genet was desired, in my letter of July 12th, on the 
part of the President, to detain her till some inquiry and determination on the case should be had. Yet within 
three or four days after, she was sent out by orders from Mr. Genet himself, and is at this time cruising on our 
coasts, as appears by the protest of the master of one of our vessels mal-treated by her. 

The Government, thus insulted and set at defiance by Mr. Genet, committed in its duties and engagements to 
others, determined still to see in these proceedings but the character of the individual, and not to believe, and it does 
not believe, that they are by instructions from his employers. They had assured the British minister here that the 
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vessels already armed in their ports should_be obliged to leave them, and that no more should be armed in them. 
Yet more had been armed, and those before armed, had either not gone away, or Pars only to return with new 
prizes. ‘They now informed him that the order for departure should be enforced, and the prizes made contrary to 
it should be restored or compensated. ‘The same thing was notified to Mr. Genet, in my letter of August 7th; and, 
that he might not conclude the promise of compensation to be of no concern to him, and go on in his courses, he was 
reminded that it would be a fair article of account against his nation. ; ih } ae 
Mr. Genet, not content with using our force, whether we will or not, in the military line, against nations with 
whom we are at peace, undertakes also to direct the civil government; and particularly, for the Executive and Legis- 
lative bodies, to pronounce what powers may, or may not be exercised by the one or the other. Thus, in his letter 
of June 8th, he promises to respect the political opinions of the President, till the Representatives shall have confirm- 
ed or rejected them, as if the President had undertaken to decide what belonged to the decision of Congress. In his 
letter of June 14th, he says more openly that the President ought not to have taken on himself to decide on the subject 
of the letter, but that it was of importance enough to have consulted Congress thereon; and in that of June 22d, he 
tells the President, in direct terms, that Congress ought already to have been occupied on certain questions which 
he had been too hasty in deciding—thus making himself, and not the President, the judge of the powers aseribed 
by the constitution to the Executive, and dictating to him the occasion when he should exercise the power of conven- 


ing Congress, at an earlier day than their own act had prescribed. 
On the following expressions no commentary shall be made: | 
July 9. ‘* Les principes philosophiques proclamées par le President.”’* ; ; 
June 22. ** Les opinions privées ou publiques de M. le President, et cette egide ne paroissant pas suffisante. ”’+ 
June 22. “Le gouvernement federal s’est empressé, poussé par je ne scais quelle influence.” 
June 22. ‘Je ne puis attribuer des demarches de cette nature qu’& des impressions etrangéres dont le tems et la 


verité triompheront.’’§ : ’ 2 
June 25. “On poursuit avec acharnement, en vertu des instructions de M. le President, les armateurs Fran- 


gis.” ; ae ; , ; 
June 14. **Ce refus tend a accomplir le systéme infernal du roi d’Angleterre, et des autres rois ses accomplices, 
pour faire perir par la famine les republicains Frangais avec la liberté. °¢ 


June 8. “La lache abandon de ses amis.”** ; : 
July 25. En vain le desir de conserver la paix fait-il sacrifier les interets de la France a cet interet du moments 


en vain le soif des richesses |’emporte-t-elle sur l’honneur dans la balance politique de l’Amérique, tous ces mena- 
gemens, toute cette condescendance, toute cette humilité n’aboutissent & rien; nos ennemis en rient, et les Fran- 
cais trop confiants sont punis pour avoir cra que la nation Americaine, avoit un pavillon, qu’elle avoit quelque 
egard pour ses loix, quelque conviction de ses forces, et qu’elle tenoit au sentiment de sa dignité. Il ne m’est pas 
ssible de peindre toute ma sensibilité sur ce scandale qui tend a la diminution de votre commerce, 2 l’oppression 
Se notre, et & l’abaissement, & l’avilissement des republiques.—Si nos concitoyens ont été trompés, si vous n’étes 
point en etat de soutenir la souveraineté de votre peuple, parlez; nous l’avons garantie quand nous etions esclaves, 
nous saurens la rendre redoubtable etant devenus libres.” tt 

We draw a veil over the sensations which these expressions excite. No words can render them; but they ‘will 
not escape the sensibility of a friendly and magnanimous nation, who will do us justice. We see in them neither 
the portrait of ourselves, nor the pencil of our friends; but an attempt to embroil both; to add still another nation 
to the enemies of his country, and to draw on both a reproach, which it is hoped will never stain the history of 
either. The written proofs, of which Mr. Genet was himself the bearer, were too unequivocal to leave a doubt that 
the French nation are constant in their friendship to us. The resolves of their National Convention, the letters of 
their Executive Council, attest the truth in terms which render it necessary to seek, in some other hypothesis, the 
solution of Mr. Genet’s machinations against our peace and friendship. 

Conscious, on our part, of the same friendly and sincere dispositions, we can with truth affirm, both for our nation 
and Government, that we have never omitted a reasonable occasion of manifesting them. For I will not consider 
as of that character, opportunities of sallying forth from our ports, to waylay, rob, and murder, defenceless mer- 
chants and others, who have done us no injury, and who were coming to trade with us in the confidence of our peace 
and amity. The violation of all the laws of order and morality, which bind mankind together, would be an unac- 
ceptable offering to a just nation. Recurring then only to recent things, after so afflicting a libel, we recollect with 
satisfaction, that, in the course of two years, by unceasing exertions, we paid up seven years arrearages and instal- 
ments of our debt to France, which the inefficiency of our first form of government had suffered to be accumulating; 
that, pressing on still to the entire fulfilment of our engagements, we have facilitated to Mr. Genet the effect of the 
instalments of the present year, to enable him to send relief to his fellow-citizens in France, threatened with famine; 
that in the first moment of the insurrection which threatened the colony of St. Domingo, we stepped forward to their 
relief with arms and money, taking freely on ourselves the risk of an unauthorized aid, when delay would have been 
denial; that we have received, according to our best abilities, the wretched fugitives from the catastrophe of the 
principal town of that colony, who, escaping from the swords and flames of civil war, threw themselves on us naked 
and houseless, without food or friends, money or other means, their faculties lost and absorbed in the depth of their 
distresses; that the exclusive admission to sell here the prizes made by France on her enemies, in the present war, 
though unstipulated in our treaties, and unfounded in her own practice, or in that of other nations, as we believe; 
the spirit manifested by the late grand jury, in their proceedings against those who had aided the enemies of France 
with arms and implements of war; the expressions of attachment to his nation, with which Mr. Génet was welcomed, 
on his arrival and jourhey from south to north; and our long forbearance under his gross usurpations and outrages of 
the laws and authority of our country; do not bespeak the partialities intimated in his letters. And for these t ings 
he rewards us by endeavors to excite discord and distrust between our citizens and those whom they have intrusted 
with their government; between the different branches of our Government; between our nation and his. But none 
of these things, we hope, will be found in his power. That friendship, which dictates to us to bear with his conduct 
yet awhile, lest the interests of his nation here should suffer injury, will hasten them to replace an agent, whose dis- 
positions are such a misrepresentation of theirs, and whose continuance here is inconsistent with order, peace, 
respect, and that friendly correspondence which we hope will ever subsist between the two nations. His Govern- 
ment will see, too, that the case is pressing. ‘That it is impossible for two sovereign and independent authorities to 
be going on within our territory, at the same time, without collision. They will foresee, that if Mr. Genet perse- 
veres in his proceedings, the consequences would be so hazardous to us, the example so humiliating and pernicious, 


* The philosophical principles proclaimed by the President.” 

‘* The opinions, private or public, of the President, and this Zgis not appearing to you sufficient.” 
+ “The Federal Government has been eager, urged by I know not what influence.” 
§ **I cannot ascribe measures of this nature, but to extraneous impressions, over which time and truth will triumph.” 

1 “ They pursue with rage the French privateers, by the orders of the President.” 

q ‘‘ This refusal tends to accomplish the infernal system of the King of England, and of the other Kings, his accomplices, to 
destroy by famine French freemen and freedom.” 

** «<The cowardly abandonment of their friends. ” 

Tt “In vain the desire to preserve peace leads you to sacrifice the interests of France to this interest of the moment; in vain 
the thirst of riches preponderates against honor in the political balance of America; all this management, all these condescen- 
sions, all this humiliation, end in nothing. Our enemies laugh at it, and the French, too confident, are punished for having 
believed that the American nation had a flag; that it had some respect for its laws; some conviction of its force; and that it had 
some sentiment of its dignity. It is not possible for me to paint to you all my sensibility at this scandal, which tends to the 
diminution of your commerce, tu the oppression of ours, and to the debasement and vilification of republics.” 

‘*If our fellow-citizens have been deceived; if you are not in a condition to maintain the sovereignty of your people, speak: 
we have guarantied it when we were slaves, we know how to render it respectable being become free.” 
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that we may be forced even to suspend his functions before a successor can arrive to continue them. If our citizens 
have not already been shedding each other’s blood, it is not owing to the moderation of Mr. Genet, but to the for- 
bearance of the Government. It is well known, that, if the authority of the laws had been resorted to, to stop the 
Little Demecrat, its officers and agents were to have been resisted by the crew of the vessel, consisting partly of 
American citizens. Such events are too serious, too possible, to be left to hazard, or, to what is worse than hazard, 
the will of an agent whose designs are so mysterious. Lay the case, then, immediately before his Government; 
accompany it with assurances, which cannot be stronger than true, that our friendship for the nation is constant and 
unabating: that, faithful to our treaties, we have fulfilled them in every point, to the best of our understanding; that, 
if in any thing, however, we have construed them amiss, we are ready to enter into candid explanations, and to do 
whatever we can be convinced is right; that, in opposing the extravagances of an agent whose character they seem 
not sufficiently to have known, we have been urged by motives of duty to ourselves, and justice to others, which 
cannot but be approved by those who are just themselves; and, eM that, after independence and self-govern - 
ment, there is a we more sincerely wish than perpetual friendship with them. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 


TH: JEFFERSON. 


{[Nore.—A copy oi the preceding letter was sent enclosed by the Secretary of State to Mr. Genet. } 


Mr. Jefferson. Secretary of State, to Mr. Morris, Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States to France. 


PHILADELPHIA, August 23, 1793. 
Dear Sir: 

The letter of the 16th instant, with its documents accompanying this, will sufficiently inform you of the 
transactions, which have taken place between Mr. Genet, the minister of France, and the Government here, and of 
the painful necessity they have brought on, of desiring his recall. ‘The letter has been prepared, in the view of being 
itself, with its documents, laid before the Executive of the French Government. You will, therefore, be pleased to 
lay it before them, doing every thing which can be done on your part, to procure it a friendly and dispassionate 
reception and consideration. ‘The President would indeed think it greatly unfortunate, were they to take it in any 
other light; and, therefore, charges you, very particularly, with the care of presenting this proceeding in the most 
soothing view, and as the result of an unavoidable necessity on his part. 

Mr. Genet, soon after his arrival, communicated the decree of the National Convention of February 15, 1793, 
authorizing their Executive to propose a treaty with us, on liberal principles, such as might strengthen the bonds of 
good will, which unite the two nations; and informed us in a letter of May 23, that he was authorized to treat ac- 
cordingly. The Senate being then in recess, and not to meet again till the fall, I apprized Mr. Genet that the par 
ticipation in matters of treaty, given by the Constitution to that branch of our Government, would, of course, delay 
any definitive answer to his friendly proposition. As he was sensible of this circumsiance, the matter has been 
understvod to lie over, till the meeting of Senate. You will be pleased, therefore, to explain to the Executive of 
France this delay, which has prevented, as yet, our formal accession to their proposition to treat; to assure them, 
that the President will meet them, with the most friendly dispositions, on the grounds of treaty proposed by the 
National Convention, as soon as he can do it in the forms of the Constitution; and you will, of course, suggest for 
this purpose, that the powers of Mr. Genet be renewed to his successor. 

Since my last, which was of the 15th of June, your Nos. 25, 26, 27, of March 26th, April 4th and 5th, have been 
received. The public papers sent herewith will give you the current news of the country. 

{ have the honor to be, &c. 


TH: JEFFERSON. 


Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic with the United States, to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary 
of State of the United States. 


New York, September 18, 1793, 2d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
Sir: 

Persuaded that the sovereignty of the United States resides essentially in the People, and its representation 
in the Congress; persuaded that tne Executive power is the only one which has been confided to the President of 
the United States; persuaded that this magistrate has not the right to decide questions, the discussion of which, the 
constitution reserves particularly to the Congress; persuaded that he has not the power to bend existing treaties to 
circumstances, and to change their sense; wn le the league formed by all the tyrants to annihilate republican 
principles, founded on the rights of man, will be the object of the most serious deliberations of Congress; I had 
deferred, in the sole view of maintaining good harmony between the free people of America and France, communi- 
cating to my Government, before the epoch at which the Representatives of the People were to assemble, the original 
correspondence which has taken place, in writing, between you and myself, on the political rights of France in par- 
ticular; on the interests of general liberty: and on the acts, proclamations, and decisions of the President of the 
United States, relative to objects which require, from their nature, the sanction of the legislative body. However, 
informed that the gentlemen who have been painted to me so often as aristocrats, partisans of monarchy, partisans 
of England, of her constitution, and consequently enemies of the principles which all good Frenchmen have 
embraced with a religious enthusiasm, alarmed at the popularity which was reflected on the minister of France, by 
the affection of the American People for the French republic, and for the glorious cause which it defends, alarmed 
equally at my unshaken and incorruptible attachment to the severe maxims of democracy, were laboring to ruin 
me in my country, after having re-united all their efforts to calumniate me in the view of their fellow-citizens, I was 
going to begin to collect these afflicting materials, and I was taking measures to transmit them to France with my 
reports, when the denunciation which those same men have excited the President to exhibit against me, through Mr. 
Morris, came to my hands. Strong in the principles which have directed my conduct, sheltered from every well 
founded reproach, | expected, nevertheless, to have found in it some serious allegations; but what has been my 
astonishment on finding that the American People were more outraged in it than myself: that it was supposed that I 
exercised over them a sovereign influence: that it was pretended that I was making them take a part in the war of 
liberty, for the defence of their brethren, of their allies, againt the intention of their Governments; that judgments 
favorable to our interests, rendered in the midst of the acclamations of the citizens of Philadelphia, by juries, and 
by independent tribunals, have not been the expression of a severe justice: in short, that I was a power within 
another power. Such strange accusations, proving only that the American People loves and supports our principles 
and our cause, in spite of its numerous enemies, and that the power which they do me the honor to attribute to me, 
is only that of gratitude struggling against ingratitude, of truth combating error, I will send no other justification of 
my conduct. [ will join only, in support of the opinions which I meant to profess, some writings which have been 

ublished here, such as those of Veritas, and of Helvidius, &c. As to the personal outrages, as to the doubts which you 
msinuate on my devotion to the union of the People, I have reason to believe that they will not make a great impres- 
sion, when the answers shall be recurred to which I made to the numerous addresses which your fellow-citizens 
deigned to present me: when it shall be recollected that, placed at the age of twelve years in the bureau of forei 
affairs, it was I who had the advantage of contributing to penetrate the French with the spirit of 1776 and 1777, by 
translating into our tongue, under the direction of my father, then head of the bureau. the greater part of your law» 
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and of the writings of your politicians; that since that epoch, always faithful to the cause of liberty, I have rendered 
to the Americans, in the different employments I have had, all the services which depended on me; and that, in 
fine, charged to represent the French People, with the first People who have proclaimed the rights of man, knowing 
how far our ancient Government had put liberticide shackles on the commerce and on the intimacy of our two 
nations, I have neglected nothing to obtain, on the one hand, the liberal basis on which the new bands which the 
French People desire to contract with the United States were to be — in order that, on the other, the Federal 
Government might be sensible how urgent it was to occupy themselves promptly on the conclusion of this true 
family compact, which was for ever to unite the political and commercial interests of two People equally objects of 
the hatred of all tyrants. Besides, sir, whatever may be the result of the achievement of which you have rendered 
yourself the generous instrument, after having made me believe that you were my friend, after having initiated me 
into mysteries which have inflamed my hatred against all those who aspire to an absolute power, there is an act of 
justice which the American People, which the French People, which all free people are interested to reclaim; that is, 
that there be made a particular inquiry, in the next Congress, of the motives on which the head of the Executive 

wer of the United States has taken on himself to demand the recall of a public minister, whom the sovereign 

eople of the United States had received fraternally and recognized, before the diplomatic forms had been fulfilled 
with respect to him, at Philadelphia. : ; aa 

It is in the name of the French People, that I am sent to their brethren—to free and sovereign men: it is then 
for the representatives of the American People, and not for a single man, to exhibit against me an act of accusation, 

-if I have merited it. A despot may singly permit himself to demand from another despot the recall of his represen. 
tative, and to order his expulsion in case of refusal. This is what the Empress of Russia did with respect to myself, 
from Louis XVI. But in a free State it cannot be so, unless order be entirely subverted; unless the People, in a 
moment of blindness, choose to rivet their fetters, in making to a single individual the abandonment of their most 
precious rights. I pray you then, sir, to place under the eyes of the President of the United States, the demand 
which I make in the name of equity, to lay before Congress for their discussion, at the epoch when they shall be 
assembled by the law, if the great events which occupy the universe do not appear yet sufficient to hasten their con- 
vocation, Ist. All the questions relative to the political rights of France and the United States. 2d. The different 
cases resulting from our state of war with the Powers of whose acts of aggression I have informed you. 3d. The 
heads of accusation which the minister of the United States with the French republic is charged to exhibit against 
me, and against the consuls whose character is compromitted and outraged in the most scandalous manner, for 
having obeyed superior orders, which it was neither in their power nor in mine to revoke. In this expectation, sir, 
I do not consider the dignity of the French nation as compromitted by the extraordinary position in which T find 
myself, as well as the cman, and I have to complain only of the forms you have employed. 

The Executive Council of the French republic had also complaints of a very different nature from those alleged 
against me, to exhibit against Mr. Morris, yourambassador at Paris; but, penetrated with a just sentiment of respect 
of the sovereignty of the American People, it recommended to me only to make confidential observations to you on 
the necessity of recalling this minister plenipotentiary, accused by the public voice of facts established, but not by 
the Representatives of the People, after a regular inquiry, of having favored, as much as he could, the counter revolu- 
tionary projects of Louis XVI, of communicating to him memoirs, in which he advised him not to accept the consti- 
tution; of having had no connexions but. with suspected persons; of having affected the greatest contempt for all 
those who served faithfully the cause of the People; of having been the channel of the counsels which conducted La- 
fayette into the prisons of Prussia; of having abused the respect of the French People for the envoy of the American 
People, to facilitate more surely the correspondence and the conspiracies of all its enemies; of having shown nothing 
but ill humor in his relations with the ministers of the French republic; of having affected, in writing to them, to 
employ, in speaking of the Executive of the United States, only the words ‘‘in the name of my court,” so shocking 
to republican ears; of having demanded a passport the 10th August, 1792, to go into England with the ambassador 
of George IIT.; and of having said publicly, with a confidence which the present event justifies, that, if the embassy 
of the republic should be received at Philadelphia, its existence and that of the republican consuls in America would 
not be of long duration there. : 

I have already mentioned to you, sir, some of these amr but, as I have already told you, out of respect 
for the sovereignty of the United States, I thought I should leave to their wisdom the care of taking measures, the 
most suitable to reconcile their dignity with what their prudence might require. 

Not doubting, sir, that the justice which I require will be done me, as well as my co-operators, I ought to in- 
form you, that [ am about to have printed all my correspondence with you, all my instructions, and all those of the 
consuls, in order that the American People, whose esteem is dearer to me than life, may judgeif I have been worthy, 
or not, of the fraternal reception which it deigned to give me; if in all my official papers I have not expressed my 
respect for that virtuous nation, and my confidence inthe purity of their sentiments; if I have insisted on a single 
principle, which has not been supported since, by decisions of the juries or tribunals of the country; if, in acting and 
in expressing myself with the frankness and the energy of a republican, I have attacked the constitution; if I have 
refused respect to a single law: in fine, if, in_ reclaiming with all the firmness which was prescribed to me, the 
faithful execution of our treaties, I have not endeavored to encourage the federal government to employ the only 
means, worthy of a great people, to preserve peace and to enjoy the advantages of neutrality—an useful object, not 
to be obtained by timid and uncertain measures, by premature proclamations, which seem extorted by fear, by a 
partial impartiality, which sours your friends without satisfying your enemies, but by an attitude firm and pro- 
nounced, which apprizes all the Powers that the very legitimate desire of enjoying the sweets of peace has not made 
you forget what is due to justice, to gratitude; and that, without ceasing to be neutral, you may fulfil public engage- 
ments, contracted with your friends in a moment when you were yourselves in danger. 

I will answer more in detail, sir, at a proper time, to your violent diatribe; but it contains one fact on which I 
must now give you explanations. You are made to reproach me with having indiscreetly given to my official pro- 
ceedings a tone of color, which has induced a belief, that they did not know, in France, either my psn or my 
manners. I will tell you the reason, sir: it is that a pure and warm blood runs with rapidity in my veins; that I love 
passionately my country; that I adore the cause of liberty; that I am always ready to sacrifice my life to it; that to 
me, it appears inconceivable, that all the enemies of tyranny, that all virtuous men, do not march with us to the 
combat; and that, when I find an injustice is done to my fellow citizens, that their interests are not espoused with 
the zeal which they merit, no consideration in the world would hinder either my pen or my tongue from tracing, 
from expressing my pain. _I will tell you then without ceremony, that I have been extremely wounded, sir, 1st, 
that the President of the United States was in a hurry, before knowing what I had to transmit to him, on the part 
of the French republic, to proclaim sentiments, on which decency and friendship should at least have drawn a veil. 
2d. That he did not speak to me at my first audience, but of the friendship of the United States towards France, 
without saying a word to me, without enouncing a single sentiment on our revolution; while all the towns, from 
Charleston to Philadelphia, had made tae air resound with their most ardent wishes for the French republic. 3d. 
That he had received and admitted to a_ private audience, before my arrival, Noailles and Talon, known agents of 
the French counter-revolutionists, who have since had intimate relations with two members of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 4th. That this first magistrate of a free People, decorated his parlor with certain medallions of Capet and 
his family, which served at Paris as signals of rallying. 5th. That the first complaints which were made to my 
predecessor on the armaments and prizes which took place at Charleston on my arrival, were, in fact, but a para- 
phrase of the notes of the English minister. 6th. That the Secretary of War, to whom I communicated the wish of 
our governments of the Windward Islands, to receive promptly some fire-arms and some cannon, which might put 
into a state of defence possessions guarantied by the United States, had the front to answer me with an ironical 

carelessness, that the principles established by the President, did not permit him to lend us so much as a pistol. 
7th. That the Secretary of the Treasury, with whom I had a conversation op the proposition which I had made to 
convert almost the whole American debt, by means of an operation of finance authorized by the law, into flour, rice, 
grain, salted provisions, and other objects of which France had the most pressing need, added to the refusal which 
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he had already made officially of favoring this arrangement, the positive declaration, that, even if it were practica- 
ble, the United States could not consent to it, because England would not fail to consider this extraordinary reim- 
bursement furnished to a nation with which she is at war, as an act of hostility. 8th. That, by instructions from the 
President of the United States, the American citizens who ranged themselves under the banners of France, have 
been prosecuted and arrested; a crime against liberty unheard of, of which a virtuous and popular jury avenged with 
eclat the defenders of the best of causes. 9th. That incompetent-tribunals were suffered to take cognizance of 
facts relative to prizes which treaties interdict them expressly from doing; that, on their acknowledgment of their 
incompetency, this property, acquired by the right of war, was taken from us, that it was thought ill of, that our 
consuls protested against these arbitrary acts, and that, as a reward for his devotion to his duty, the one at Boston 
was imprisoned as a malefactor. 10th. That the President of the United States took on himself to give to our 
treaties arbitrary interpretations, absolutely contrary to their true sense, and that, by a series of decisions which 
they would have us reeeive as laws, he left no other indemnification to France for the blood she spilt, for the treasure 
she dissipated in fighting for the independence of the United States, but the illusory advantage of bringing into their 
ports the prizes made on their enemies, without being able to sell them. 11th. That no answer is yet given to the 
notification of the decree of the National Convention for opening our ports in the two worlds to the American 
citizens, and granting the same favors to them, as to the French citizens—advantages which will cease if there be a 
continuance to treat us with the same injustice. 12th. That he has deferred, in spite of my respectful insinua- 
tions, to convoke ‘ongress immediately, in order to take the true sentiments of the people, to fix the political system 
of the United States, and to decide whether they will break, suspend, or tighten their bands with France—an honest 
measure, which would have avoided to the Federal Government much contradiction and subterfuge, to me much pain 
and disgust, to the local governments, embarrassments so much the greater, as they found themselves placed 
between treaties, which are laws, and decisions of the Federal Government, which are not: in fine, to the tribunals, 
duties so much the more painful to fulfil, as they have been often under the necessity of giving judgments contrary 
to the intentions of the Government. 

It results from all these facts, sir, that I could not but be profoundly affected with the conduct of the Federal 
Government towards my country—a conduct so contrary to what the will of their sovereign, to what the proceedings 
of mine gave me reason to expect; and that, if I have shown firmness, it is because it was indispensable that my 
resistance should be equal to the oppression, to the injustice, which were in opposition to the interests confided to 
me; it is, that it was not in my character to speak as many people do,in one way, and act in another; to have an 
official language, and a language confidential. I have done strictly my duty; T have defended my ground; and I 
will suffer no precedent against any of the rights of the French People while there remains to me a breath of life; 
while our two republics shall not have changed the basis of their political and commercial relations; while they shali 
not have persuaded the American People that it is more advantageous for them to become insensibly the slaves of 
England, the passive tributaries of their commerce, the sport of their politics, than to remain the allies of the only 
Power who may be interested to defend their sovereignty and their independence; to open to them their colonies, and 
to their riches those markets which double their value. If it be to this that tend all the machinations set in motion 
against the French republicans, and against their friends in the United States; if it be to attain this more conveni- 
ently, that they wish to have here, instead of a democrat ambassador, a minister of the ancient regimen, 
complaisant, very mild, well disposed to pay his court to people in place, to conform himself blindly to whatsoever 
may flatter their views and their projects, and to prefer, above all, to the modest and sure society of good farmers, 
plain citizens, honest artisans, that of distinguished personages, who speculate so patriotically on the public funds, 
on the lands and paper of the State, I know not if the French republic can find for you at this day such a man in 
their bosom; but in all events, sir, I can assure you, that I will press very strongly its government to sacrifice me 
without hesitation, if this injustice offers the least utility. 

Accept my respect. 
GENET. 


[Nore.—This letter was, among several others which were received at the Secretary of State’s office in Phila- 
delphia, there formed into a packet, September 30, addressed to him, and forwarded by post to Virginia. By some 
accident of the | en they did not get on to him in Virginia, were returned to Philadelphia, and there received by 

a 


him only the 2d day of December. } 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Mr. Hammond, Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain. 
Puivape.puia, September 5, 1795. 


Sir: 
I am honored with yours of August 30th: mine of the 7th of that month assured you, that measures were 


taking for excluding from all further asylum in our ports, vessels armed in them to cruise on nations with which we 
are at peace, and for the restoration of the prizes, the Lovely Lass, Prince William Henry, and the Jane of Dublin, 
and that, should the measures for restitution fail in their effect, the President considered it as incumbent on the 


United States to make compensation for the vessels. _ ; ; 
Weare bound by our treaties with three of the belligerent nations, by all the means in our power, to protect and 


defend their vessels and effects in our ports or waters, or on the seas near our shores, and to recover, and restore 
the same to the right owners, when taken from them. If all the means in our power are used, and fail in their effect, 
we are not bound by our treaties with those nations to make compensation. 

Though we have no similar treaty with Great Britain, it was the opinion of the President that we should use 
towards that nation the same rule, which, under this article, was to govern us with the other nations, and even to 
extend it to the captures made on the high seas, and brought into our ports, if done by vessels which had been 


armed within them. “ie 

Having, for particular reasons, forborne to use all the means in our power for the restitution of the three vessels 
mentioned in my letter of August 7th, the President thought it incumbent on the United States to make compensa- 
tion for them; and though nothing was said in that letter of other vessels taken under like circumstances, and 
brought in after the 5th June, and before the date of that letter, yet, where the same forbearance had taken place, 


it was, and is his opinion, that compensation would be equally due. _ 
As to prizes made under the same circumstances, and brought in after the date of that letter, the President 
their restitution. If these fail, as we should not be 


determined, that all the means in our power should be used for the | 
bound by our treaties to make compensation to the other Powers, in the analogous case, he did not mean to give an 


opinion, that it ought to be done to Great Britain. But still, if any cases shall arise subsequent to that date, the 
circumstances of which shall place them on similar ground with those before it, the President would think compen- 
sation equally incumbent on the United States. ; : } ‘ 
Instructions are given to the Governors of the different States, to use all the means in their power for restorin 
prizes of this last description, found within their ports. Though they will, of course, take measures to be informe 
of them, and the General Government has given them the aid of the custom house officers for this purpose, yet you 
will be sensible of the importance of multiplying the channels of their information, as far as shall depend on yourself, 
or any persons under your direction, in order that the Governors may use the means in their power for making resti- 
tution. Without knowledge of the capture, they cannot restore it. It will always be best to give the notice to them 
directly; but any information, which you shall be pleased to send to me also, at any time, shall be forwarded to 


them, as quickly as distance will permit. 
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ou will perceive, sir, that the President contemplates restitution or compensation, in the cases before the 
eth or peg and Ufler that date, restitution, if it can be effected by any means in our power; and that it will be 
important, that you should substantiate the fact, that such prizes are In our ports or waters. 


list of the privateers illicitly armed in our ports, 1s, I believe, correct. ; 
With po ct ‘ten by detention, waste, pal sustained by vessels taken as before mentioned, between 


5th, and August 7th, it is proposed, as a provisional measure, that the collector of the customs of 
oe ad ~- ’ ? rson you please, shall appoint persons to establish the value of the 


district, and the British consul, or any other ) ; ( 
kash ge cargo, at the times of her capture, and of her arrival in the port into which she is brought, according to 
ir value in that port. ea ; . 
thet “his shall be lOO and you will be pleased to signify it to me, with the names of the prizes understood to 
be of this description, instructions will be given accordingly to the collectors of the customs where the respective 


vessels are. I have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


Puitapevpuia, September 7, 1793. 


IR: ice ‘ ; . 
: Finding by the protests of several of the consuls of France, by their advertisements in the public papers, 
and other proceedings, and by other sufficient testimony, that they claim, and are exercising, within the United 
States, a general admiralty jurisdiction, and in particular, assume to try the validity of prizes, and to give sentence 
thereon, as judges of admiralty; and moreover, that they are undertaking to give commissions within the United 
States, and to enlist, or encourage the enlistment of men, natives or inhabitants of these States, to commit hostilities 
on nations with whom the United States are at peace, in direct — to: the laws of the land: I have it in 
charge, from the President of the United States, to give notice to all the consuls and vice consuls of France, in the 
United States, as I hereby do to you, that if any of them shall commit any of the acts before mentioned, or assume 
any jurisdiction not expressly given by the convention between France and the United States, the exequatur of the 
consul so transgressing will be immediately revoked, and his person be submitted to such prosecutions and punish- 
ments as the laws may prescribe for the case. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


Citizen Frangois Dupont, consul, Philadelphia. 
Citizen Moissonier, vice-consul, Maryland. 


Citizen Mangount, consul, Charleston. 6% ; 
The Citizen Hauterive, consul from the republic of France, at New York. 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Mr. Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of France. 
PuitapEtpuia, September 9, 1793. 


Sir: 

In my letter of June 25th, on the subject of the ship William, and generally of vessels suggested to be 
taken within the limits of the protection of the United States, by the armed vessels of your nation, I undertook to 
assure you, it would be more agreeable to the President, that such vessels should be detained, under the orders of 
pom or the consuls of France, than by a military guard, until the Government of the United States should be 
able to inquire into and decide on the fact. In two separate letters, of the 29th of the same month, I had the honor 
to inform you of the claims, lodged with the Executive, for the same ship William and the brig Fanny; to enclose 
you the evidence on which they were founded, and to desire that, if you found it just, you would order the vessels 
to be delivered to the owners ; or if overweighed, in your judgment, by any contradictory evidence which you might 
have or acquire, you would do me the favor to cotmmunicate that evidence, and that the consuls of France might 
retain the vessels in their custody, in the mean time, until the Executive of the United States should consider and 
decide finally on the subject. . 

When that mode of proceeding was consented to for your satisfaction, it was by no means imagined it would have 
occasioned such delays of justice to the individuals interested. The President is still without information, either 
that the vessels are restored, or that you have any evidence to offer as to the place of capture. I am, therefore, sir, 
to repeat the request of early information on this subject, in order, that, if any injury has been done those interested, 
it may be no longer aggravated by delay. ; 

The intention of the letter of June 25th having been to permit such vessels to remain in the custody of the 
consuls, instead of that of a military guard, (which, in the case of the ship William, appeared to have been disagree- 
able to you) the indulgence was, of course, to be understood as going oul to cases where the Executive might take 
or keep possession with a military guard, and not to interfere with the authority of the courts of justice, in any case 
wherein they should undertake to act. My letter of June 29, accordingly, in the same case of the ship William, 
informed you, that no power in this country could take a vessel out of the custody of the courts, and that it was only 
because they: decided not to take cognizance of that case, that it resulted to the Executive to interfere in it. 

Consequently, this alone put it in their power to leave the vessel in the hands of the consul. The courts of 
justice exercise the sovereignty of this country in judiciary matters, are supreme in these, and liable neither to 
control nor opposition from any other branch of the government. We learn, however, from the enclosed paper, 
that the consul of New York, in the first instance, and yourself in a subsequent one, forbade an officer of justice to 
serve the process with which he was charged from his court, on the British brig William Tell, taken by a French 
armed vessel, within a mile of our shores, as has been deposed on oath, and brought into New York, and that you 
had even given orders to the French squadron there to protect the vessel against any person who should attempt to 
take her from their custody. If this opposition were founded, as is there suggested, on the indulgence of the letters 
before cited, it was extending that to a case not within their purview; and even had it been precisely the case to 
pr ap they were to be applied, is it possible to imagine you might assert it, within the body of the country, by force 
of arms: 

I forbear to make the observations which such a measure must suggest, and cannot but believe, that a moment’s 
reflection will evince to you the depth of the error committed in this opposition to an officer of justice, and in the 
means proposed to be resorted to in support of it. 

_ Iam therefore charged to declare to you expressly, that the President expects and requires, that the officer of 
justice be not obstructed, in freely and peaceab y serving the process of his court; and that, in the mean time, the 
vessel and her cargo be not suffered to depart, till the judiciary, if it will undertake it, or himself, if not, shall 
decide whether the seizure has been made within the limits of our protection. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 


TH: JEFFERSON. 
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Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Mr. Hammond, Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain. 


, Puitapepuia, September 9, 1793. 
Sir 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your two memorials, of the fourth and sixth instant, which 
have been duly laid before the President of the United States. 

You cannot be uninformed of the circumstances which have occasioned the French squadron, now in New York, 
to seek asylum in the ports of the United States. Driven from those where they were on duty, by the superiority 
of the adverse party, in the civil war which has so unhappily afflicted the colonies of France, filled with the wretched 
fugitives, from the same scenes of distress and desolation, without water or provisions for the shortest voyage, their 
vessels scarcely in a condition to keep the sea at all, they were forced to seek the nearest ports in which they could 
be received, and supplied with necessaries. ‘That they have ever been out again to cruise, is a fact we have never 
heard, and which we believe to be impossible, from the information received of their wants, and other impediments 
to active service. ‘This case has been noted specially, to show_ that no inconvenience could have been produced to 
the trade of the other belligerent Powers, by the presence of this fleet in our harbors. I shall now proceed to more 
general ground. 

France, England, and all other nations, have a right to cruise on our coasts—a right, not derived from our per- 
mission, but from the law of nature. ‘To render this more advantageous, France has secured to herself, by treaty 
with us, (as she has alone, also, by a treaty with Great Britain, in the event of a war with us, or any other nation.) 
two special rights: 1st. Admission for her prizes and privateers into our ports. This, by the seventeenth and twenty- 
second articles, is secured to her exclusively of her enemies, as is done for her in the like case by Great Britain, 
were her present war with us, instead of Great Britain. 2d. Admission for her public vessels of war into our ports, 
in cases of stress of weather, pirates, enemies, or other urgent necessity, to refresh, victual, repair, &c. This is not 
exclusive: as we are bound by treaty to receive the public armed vessels of France, and are not bound to exclude 
those of her enemies, the Executive had never denied the same right of asylum, in our ports, to the public armed 
vessels of your nation. They, as well as the French, are free to come into them, in all cases of weather, pirates, 
enemies, or other urgent necessity, and to refresh, victual, repair, &c. And so many are these urgent necessities, 
to vessels far from their own ports, that we have thought inquiries into the nature, as well as the degree, of their 
necessities which drive them hither, as endless as they would be fruitless; and, therefore, have not made them. 
And the rather, because there is a third right, secured to neither by treaty, but due to both, on the principles of 
hospitality between friendly nations—that of coming into our ports, not under the pressure of urgent necessity, but 
whenever their comfort or convenience induced them. On this ground, also, the two nations are on a footing. 

As it has never been conceived, that either would detain their ships of war in our ports, when they were in a 
condition for action, we have never conceived it necessary to prescribe any limits to the time of their stay. Nor can 
it be viewed as an injury to either party, to let their enemies lie idle in our ports, from year’s end to year’s end, if 
they choose it. ‘Thus, then, the public ships of war of both nations enjoy a perfect equality in our ports: 1st, In 
cases of urgent necessity; 2d, in cases of comfort or convenience; and, 3d, in the time they choose to continue. 
And all a friendly Power can ask from another is, to extend to her the same indulgences which she extends to other 
friendly Powers. And, though the admission of the prizes and privateers of France is exclusive, yet it is the effect 
of treaty, made long ago for valuable considerations, not with a view to the present circumstances, nor against any 
nation in particular, but all in general, and wr. he therefore, be faithfully observed, without offence to any; and we 
mean faithfully to observe it. The same exclusive article has been stipulated, as was before navel, by Great 
Britain, in her treaty with France; and, indeed, is to be found in the treaties between most nations. 

With respect to the usurpation of admiralty jurisdiction by the consuls of France, within these States, the 
honor and rights of the States themselves were suflicient motives for the Executive to take measures to prevent its 
continuance, as soon as they were apprised of it. ‘They have been led, by particular considerations, to await the 
effect of these measures, believing they would be sufficient; but finding, at length, they were not, such others have 
been lately taken, as can no longer fail to suppress this irregularity completely. 

The President is duly sensible of the character of the act of opposition, made to the service of legal process on 
the brig William Tell; and he presumes, the representations made on that subject to the minister of France, will 
have the effect of opening a free access to the officer of justice, when he shall again present himself with the precept 
of his court. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 


TH: JEFFERSON. 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Mr. Van Berckel, Resident of the United Netherlands. 


PuiLapELpuia, September 9, 1793. 
Sir: 

L have the honor now to acknowledge the receipt of your memorial of the 5th instant. You cannot be 
uninformed of the circumstances which have occasioned the French squadron, now in New York, to seek an asylum 
in the ports of the United States; driven from those where they, were on duty, “{ the superiority of the adverse 

rty, in the civil war which has so unhappily afflicted the colonies of France, filled with the wretched fugitives 
rom the same scenes of distress and desolation, without water or provisions for the shortest voyage, their vessels 
scarcely in a condition to keep the sea at all, they were forced to seek the nearest ports in which they could be 
received, and supplied with necessaries. That they have ever been out again to cruise, isa fact we have never 
heard, and which we believe to be impossible, from the information received of their wants, and other impediments 
to active service. This case has been noted specially, to show that no inconvenience can have been produced to the 
trade of the i? belligerent Powers, by the presence of this fleet in our harbors. I shall now proceed to more 
general ground. 
ih Holland, and all other nations, have a right to cruise on our coasts—a right, not derived from our permis- 
sion, but from the law of nature. To render this more advantageous, France has secured to herself, by treaty with 
us, two special rights: Ist. Admission for her — and privateers into our ports. This, by the seventeenth and 
twenty-second articles of our treaty, is secured to her, exclusively of her enemies, and there is a salvo of it in her 
favor, in our treaty with the United Netherlands. 2d. Admission for her public vessels of war into our ports, 1u 
cases of stress of weather, pirates, enemies, or other urgent necessity, to refresh, victual, repair, &c. This is not 
exclusive, and is secured also to the United Netherlands, by our treaty with them; and their public armed vessels 
are accordingly free to come into our ports, in all cases of weather, pirates, enemies, or other urgent necessity, and 
to refresh, victual, repair, &c. And so many are these urgent necessities, to vessels far from their own ports, that 
we have thought inquiries into the nature, as well as the degree, of the necessities which drive them hither, as endless 
as they would be fruitless; and therefore have not made them. And the rather, because there is a third right, 
secured to neither by treaty, but due to both, on the principles of hospitality between friendly nations, that of 
coming into our ports, not under the pressure of urgent necessity, but whenever their comfort or convenience 
inclines them. On this ground, also, the two nations are on a footing. 
As it has never been conceived, that either would detain their : of war in our ports, when they were ina 
condition for action, we have never conceived it necessary to prescribe any limits to the time of their stay. Nor 
can it be viewed as an injury to either party, to let their enemies lie idle in our ports, from year’s end to year’s end, 
if they choose it. Thus, then, the public ships of war, of both nations, enjoy a perfect equality in our ports. _ Ist, 
in cases of urgent necessity ; 2d, in cases of comfort or convenience ; and 3d, in the time they choose to continue. 
And all a friendly Power can ask of another is, to extend to her the same indulgences which she extends to other 
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friendly Powers. And though the admission of the prizes and privateers of France is exclusive, yet it is the effect 
of treaty, made long ago, for valuable considerations, not with a view to present circumstances, nor against any 
nation in particular, but all in general, and may, therefore, be faithfully observed, without offence to any; and we 
mean a, to _— it. And this has been expressly admitted, as was before observed, in our treaty with the 
United Netherlands. : Beta 

With respect to the usurpation of admiralty jurisdiction by the consuls of France, within these States, the honor 
and rights of the States themselves were sufficient motives for the Executive to take measures to prevent its continu- 
ance, as soon as they were apprised of it. ‘They have been led, by ——. considerations, to await the. effect of 
these measures, believing they would be sufficient; but finding, at length, they were not, such others have been 
lately taken as can no longer fail to suppress this irregularity er 

I have the honor to be, &c. 


TH: JEFFERSON. 


The Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary from the republic of France to the United States, to Mr. Je . 
Secretary of State of the United States. ; fferson 


New York, September 6, 2d year of the French republic. 
Sir: ; 

I have just discovered the most horrible fae go which has been formed against the arms of the French 
republic; I have just discovered the whole clew and all the —— of the infernal plot, which, for these two months, 
detained the French squadron in your ports in a state of nullity—of that plot which threatened, not only the safety 
of our vessels, but also that of our we ee a The traitors Galbaud and Tanguy, and several other villains, 
not satisfied with having caused, at St. Domingo, the spilling of the blood of an immense number of people; not 
satisfied with having there caused the loss of a milliard to the republic, concerted here, at Baltimore, and at Phila- 
delphia, the project of bringing our forces to concur with them in the execrable plan meditated by these men, whose 
ciate caused them to flee their country, to return to St. Domingo, for the purpose of renewing there the horrors 
and misfortunes which they have already had committed in that place. I have been informed that the success which 
the colonists of this place promised to themselves was nothing less than founded, as was that, the execution of which 
has lately been attempted in the Windward Islands, upon a proposed alliance with the enemies, now at war with 
the republic—the English and the Spaniards. 

France, sir, in such circumstances, has required in Europe of the neighboring Powers, that they oppose every 

reparation which may be — by the —— in their dominions against her safety. She expects from a 

friendly and allied government, that it will be sufficient to notify them of the plots forming against her in their own 
territory, in order to obtain from them all proper means to suppress them. I have effected the disarming of the 
vessel which was in the most alarming state of rebellion; but the instigators of it have fled, and I learn that they are 
spreading over the continent, where they cannot but be very injurious, as well to the tranquillity of this, as to the 
interest of their own eae’ oe 

I therefore request the Federal Government to take the most speedy and efficacious measures to have them arrest- 
ed, and thereby prevent them from committing the crimes which they might attempt. The Governor and magistracy 
of New York have issued warrants against Galbaud, Tanguy, Conscience, and Bonne; but they have each escaped 
the activity of the persons sent to apprehend them. The traitors fly the punishment reserved for their crimes, and 
doubtless will employ themselves on new means of executing the plots they have formed against France. I have 
positive information that they are still within the confines of the United States; and, as the warrants of New York 
cannot be served out of the bounds of the State, I particularly request from the Federal Government, against the said 
Galbaud, Tanguy, Conscience, and Bonne, of whom I subjoin a description, orders of arrest, which shall extend 
throughout the continent of the United States. I also request that the most strict and steady attention may be had 
relative to the plots I have mentioned. ae ee 

May this signal act, leaving no doubt as to the sincerity of the wishes of the Government of the United States 
for the success of the French republic, cause all these traitors to tremble, whom my esteem for your country has led 
me perhaps too much to despise, and who avail themselves of the access which the kindness and hospitality of your 
nation offer them, to conspire, within its very bosom, and in the circle of its most elevated personages, against France 
and the general freedom of nations. 


GENET. 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Mr. Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of France. 


PuitavELpuia, September 12, 1793. 
Sir: 

I have the honor of your letter of the 6th inst. and can assure you with real truth of the readiness and zeal 
with which the Executive will concur in preventing, within the limits of the United States, any preparation of hos- 
tilities against France or her colonies, as far as this can be effected by the extension of that portion of the public 

wer, with which they are invested by the laws. Your letter requests the arrest and delivery of Tanguy, Galbaud, 

onscience, and Bonne, escaped from the ship Jupiter, and from the punishment of crimes committed against the 
republic of France; and also that necessary measures be taken to prevent the a execution certain plots 
formed by them and others gmc their country. ‘These two requisitions stand on different ground. The laws of 
this country take no notice of crimes committed out of their jurisdiction. The most atrocious offender, coming 
within their pale, is received by them as an innocent man, and they have authorized no one to seize or deliver him. 
The evil of protecting malefactors of every dye is sensibly felt here, as in other countries; but until a reformation of 
the criminal codes of most nations, to deliver fugitives from them, would be to become their accomplices: the former 
therefore is viewed as the lesser evil. When the consular convention with France was under consideration, this 
subject was attended to; but we could agree to go no further than is done in the 9th article of that instrument, where 
we agree mutually to deliver up “ captains, officers, mariners, sailors, and all other persons being part of the crews 
of vessels,” &c. Unless, therefore, the persons before named be: part of the crew of some vessel of the French 
nation, noperson in this country is authorized to deliver them up; but, on the contrary, they are under the protection 
of the laws. If they are part of the crew of a vessel, they are to be delivered up; but then it happens that the district 
judge of each State is, by the law of Congress, made the competent person to execute this article of the convention, 
and consequently each within his own State, and no one over all the Btates ; so that as criminals they cannot be given 
up, and if they be of the crew of a vessel, the act of Congress has not given authority to any one officer to send his 
process through all the States of the Union. The other ato of your request is more completely provided for by 
the laws, which authorize coercions as to expeditions formed in the territory of the United States against nations 
with whom they are at peace. If, therefore, you will be pleased to give me such information as to persons and places 
as may indicate to what. points the vigilance of the officers is to be directed, proper measures will be immediately 
taken for preventing every attempt to make any hostile expedition from these States against any of the dominions of 
France. The stronger the proofs you can produce, and the more pointed as to persons, the stronger will be the means 
of coercion which the laws will allow to be used. 

Ihave not yet laid this matter before the President, who is absent from the seat of government; but to save delay, 
which might be injurious, I have taken the liberty, as the case is plain, to give you this provisory answer. I shall 
immediately communicate it to the President, and if he shall direct any thing in addition, or alteration, it shall be 
the subject of another letter. In the mean time, I may venture to let this be considered asa ground for your 
proceeding. I have the honor to be, &c. 

TH: JEFFERSON. 


23 VOL. I. 
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Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Puitape.puia, September 12, 1793. 

Sir: . ] v3 
I have the honor to enclose you a paper delivered me by Mr. Bournonville, on the _ f the minister of 
France, reclaiming against the demand of tonnage on the vessels which came hither from the West Indies, in their late 
calamity. It.is urged, that they were driven out of their harbors by superior force, and obliged to put to sea without 
water or stores, and therefore to make the first ports where they could be relieved: which constitute, in their 
opinion, those circumstances of distress and. necessity, which exempt vessels from the payment of tonnage. This 
case belongs to your department. I take the liberty, in the absence of the President, and to save time, to transmit 
it to you directly, for your consideration. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the — of a to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State of the 
nited States. 


New York, September 24, 1793, 2d year of the republic of France. 
Sir: 
I am charged to communicate to you the decree rendered by the National Convention, on the 13th of April 
last, by which they declare, ‘* That the French People shall not intermeddle, in any manner, with the government 
of other Powers; but that they will not suffer any Power to intermeddle with the interior administration of the 
republic, and pronouncing the penalty of death on whoever shall propose to pee or treat with enemy Powers, 
ne a shall not have solemnly acknowledged the independence and sovereignty of the French republic.” 

When the French citizens, by the example of those of America, have thought proper to establish a Government 
founded on the rights of man, it was to be expected, that they would find enemies in all those ambitious and eager 
for authority; in all the cabinets in which Machiavelism is honored; and when the French people, soured, fatigued 
with the dark machinations of their enemies, the public attacks, the insults contained in the acts of the despotic 
courts, of governments tending to monarchy, have thought proper to repel these perfidies by acts marked with the 
stamp of loyalty, greatness, philosophy, even at the instant their vile enemies reported that they wished to annihilate 
all the governments, to destroy all authority, to spread trouble and confusion throughout, as if to oppose a provo- 
cation was not a natural right; as if a great people, victim of the particular hatred of the government of another 
people, had not the right to retaliate their fears, to enlighten them as to their errors, and to endeavor, by these 
pleasant and just means, to ward off great misfortunes—even to prevent war. Be this as it may, the National Con- 
vention has thought it a duty, to assure the friends of humanity, and to shut the mouths of their enemies, to proclaim 
the intentions of the French People, whose agents will show, in every circumstance, that they know as well how to 
respect the laws of other people, as to defend those of the French nation, and to maintain their rights. 


Accept my respect. 
GENET 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Mr. Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of France. 
MonticE.Lo, in Virginia, October 2, 1793. 


Sir: 

I was honored yesterday with your letter of the 14th of September, covering the commission of the citizen 
Dannery, to be consul of the wer of France, at Boston. I now lay the same, by letter, before the President, to 
obtain his exequatur, which will be forwarded to you with the commission. The exequatur is made exactly commen- 
surate with the commission; but I apprehend that neither is so with the intentions of thé Executive Council, who 
ripen: | did not mean to confine the functions of Mr. Dannery to the township of Boston. Should this be the case, 
you will be sensible of the expediency of obtaining for him, as early as possible, a new commission, detining the limits 
of his office as extensively as they mean he shall exercise them, to which a new exequatur being adapted, their 
intentions will be fulfilled. 

Satisfied that errors in the address of their commissions proceed from a want. of intimacy with our constitution, 

no difficulty has been made, on that account, in the case of the present commission; but it is my duty to remark to 

ou, that, by our constitution, all foreign agents are to be addressed to the President of the United States, no other 

aun of the Government being charged with the foreign communications. I have no doubt you will draw the 
attention of your Government to this circumstance of form in future commissions. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


, 


Grorce Wasuincton, President of the United States of America, to all whom it may concern: 
The citizen Dannery having produced to me his commission, as_ consul for the — of France, at Boston, I 
do hereby recognise him as such, and do declare him free to exercise and enjoy such functions, powers, and privi- 
leges, as are allowed to consuls of the French republic, by the laws, treaties, and conventions, in that case made 


and provided. 
In testimony whereof, I have caused these letters to be made patent, and the seal of the United States to be 


hereunto affixed. ; ; 
Given under my hand, the —— day of ——, in the year of our Lord, 1793, and the independence of the 
United States of America the eighteenth. 


By the President: 
Tu: JEFFERSON. 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Mr. Duplaine, Vice Consul of France, at Boston. 


" OcToseErR 3, 1793. 
IR: 

Authentic information being received, that, under color of your office as vice consul of the republic of France. 
you haye, with an armed force,opposed the course of the laws of the land, and rescued out of the hands of an officer 
of justice a vessel which he had arrested by authority of a precept from his court, the President of the United 
States has considered it as inconsistent with the authority of the laws, and the respect which it is his office to enforce 
to them, that you should any longer be permitted to exercise the functions, or enjoy the privileges, of vice consul 
in these United States; and has therefore thought proper, by the letters patent, of which I enclose youa copy, to 
revoke the exequatur heretofore granted you, and to make the same public. I have the honor, also, to enclose copies 
of the evidence whereon this measure is founded. And to be, &c. 

TH: JEFFERSON. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS, SS. 


The President of the United States of America to the Marshal of our District of Massachusetts, or his Depuiy, 
greeting: ’ 


We command you, that you replevy the goods and chattels following, viz: A certain schooner, called the Grey- 


hound, of the burden of forty tons, or thereabouts, whereof John Henry Hill was late master, together with her 
boat, rigging, tackle, apparel, and furniture whatsoever; also the cargo of said schooner, now on board the same, 
consisting of ninety-five thousand mackerel, in bulk, equal to four hundred barrels: the same goods and chattels 
belonging to Alexander Brymer and Andrew Belcher, of Halifax, in the province of Nova Scotia, merchants, now 
taken and detained by Lewis Guillaume Felix Laumésne, of Boston, in said district, at Boston harbor, so called, in 
Boston aforesaid; and them deliver unto the said Brymer and Belcher; provided the same are not taken and detained 
upon mean process, warrant of distress, or upon execution, as the property of the said Brymer and Belcher; and 
summon the said Lewis, that he appear before our justices of our circuit court, next to be holden at Boston, within 
and for our district of Massachusetts, on the twelfth day of October next, to answer unto the said Brymer and 
Belcher, in a plea of replevin: for that the said Lewis, on the twenty-first day of August instant, at said Boston, ~ 
unlawfully, and without any justifiable cause, took the goods and chattels of the said a and Belcher, as 
aforesaid, and them unlawfully detained to this day, to the damage of the said Brymer and Belcher, as they say, 
the sum of two thousand dollars: Provided, they, the said Brymer and Belcher, shall give bond to the said Lewis 
with sufficient surety or sureties, in the sum oft four thousand dollars, being twice the value of the said goods an 
chattels, to prosecute the said replevin to final judgment, and to pay such damages and costs as the said Lewis shall 
recover against him; and also to return and restore the same goods and chattels, in like good order and condition as 
when taken, in case such shall be the final jud:ment. And have you there this writ, with your doings herein, 


together with the bond you shall take. ; 
Witness John Jay, Esquire, at Boston, this t. nty-first day of August, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-three. 
N. GOODALE, Clerk. 


A true copy: attest, 
SAM’L BRADFORD, Deputy Marshal. 


I, Thomas Amory, Jun. depose, That, on the 22d day of August, at the request of C. Gore, Esq. and General Brooks, 

I went with the latter on board the —— La Concorde, introduced him to the captain, and informed Captain Van 
Dogen, that General Brooks was marshal of this district, and waited on him relative to the schooner which Col. Bradford 
attempted to replevin, but was interrupted in the service of his precept by an armed force, sent by his order from on 
board the frigate; that General Brooks wished to converse with him and the consul on the subject when convenient. 
Soon after the company withdrew, when General Brooks, in presence of the captain, consui, Justice Cooper, and 
myself, told the captam, that Colonel Bradford, his deputy, had been interrupted in serving a precept on the 
avai Greyhound, taken by the privateer, pointing to the vessel under the frigate’s stern, by an armed force 
under his orders, and that he had waited on him to demand a surrender of the vessel to Colonel Bradford, his deputy 
marshal, when the captain expressed his dislike to the taking the Americans out of the privateer and prizes the day 
hefore to Colonel Bradford, serving the precept; that he received orders from the consul to withhold and_ protect; 
that it was his duty; and he certainly should protect her. The consul said that any vessel — national flag 
of the republic of France, of course, was entitled to his protection; when General Brooks put this case: should a 
French merchantman be attached in this port by a citizen of the United States, would you consider it your duty to 
take that vessel under your protection against the process? The captain answered in the affirmative. The captain 
afterwards told me that he had written to the Governor, and that if he demanded the prize, he must of course relin- 
quish her, forwarding the Governor’s reply with copy of his letter to the minister of France. The consul then 
appointed to meet at his lodgings in the evening, where I accompanied General Brooks, and after much conversa- 
tion, the consul said, he did not wish to oppose force to the execution of our laws; that he left the frigate in a great 
hurry, or he should then have given orders to Captain Van Dogen to withdraw his men out of the prize, and leave 
her to the control of Colonel Bradford, and that he would then do it, but should at the same time protest against 
the business. At that moment Mr. Jutau came into the room, and said a few words to the consul in French; the 
consul turned about, and said he should not relinquish the vessels;;when I reminded him of what he had just before 
promised., He said again, he was sorry for the difficulty. The marshal then said, that a great deal had passed on the 
subject, and he now wished a categorical answer to his demand. The general wished to know if he was to under- 
stand, that he, the consul, refused to allow Colonel Bradford to take charge of the vessel. ‘The consul said he did 
not, certainly did not, wish to oppose force to the officers of law in this country. Said he wished them to write, and 
romised to answer, conclusively, in the —s _Friday morning, August 24, 8 o’clock. This morning General 
rooks and myself waited on the consul, when he informed us, he had concluded to keep possession of the vessel, 
and General Brooks informed him he should make a representation of the business to the Government. I then 
handed the consul an open letter from C. Gore, Esq. and took leave, with General Brooks; a copy of which letter 


is hereunto annexed. 
THOMAS AMORY, Jun. 
Boston, September 10, 1793. 


The consul did, in my presence, read part, or the whole, of the letter referred to, and made no reply. 
THOMAS AMORY, Jun. 


Sworn to, September 10th, 1793, before 
J. LOWELL, 
Judge of the District Court of Massachusetts District. 


Boston, August 22, 1793. 


« 


Sir: , : 
{ have been informed that the marshal wr che district of Massachusetts, apcewte: in obedience to a precept 
from the circuit court of the United States, replevied a vessel in this harbor; that after he had so replevied the 
vessel, a number of armed men, acting by your order, and under your authority, forcibly took from him the vessel, 
and now resist the execution of hisprecept. As attorney for the United States within the district of Massachusetts, 
I do demand of you that you remove the force and obstruction which you oppose to the laws of the United States. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant. 


Mr. Dupraine, Vice Consul. 


I, Rufus Greene Amory, of Boston, in Massachusetts District, of lawful age, testify and say, That, on 
the twenty-second day of August last, being informed that the schooner Greyhound, against which had issued 
a writ of replevin, in favor of Messrs. a! tesa and Belcher, returnable to the next circuit court for said district, 
was taken from Colonel Bradford, the deputy marshal, by some French people, I went on board the ship of 
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war called the Concorde, commanded by Captain Van Dogen, to inquire if the said schooner was under his custody. 
The said captain informed me that she was under his protection. I told him that the civil officer, Colonel Bradford, 
as marshal of the district, had gone on board the said schooner to replevy her under process of law. That on the 
evening before, while the said marshal was on board said schooner, by virtue of his precept, some armed people went 
on board, and, against the will of said marshal, had brought said schooner near his ship, and I asked him, if the same 
was done by his authority. The said captain Van Dogen told me, that some person had complained to him of an 
attempt to carry the said schooner away from her anchorage in the night time, and that, to sr the same, he had 
ordered some of his le on board her, and had directed her to be brought nearer to his ship, where she then 
was. I asked him if he would deliver the schooner to the marshal, and he said that he should not, without orders 
from the consul of France. I asked him if the said schooner was in his custody before the marshal had entered on 
board her. He said that he had none of his people on board; but she came into harbor under French colors as a prize, 
and that the captain of her had asked his leave for anchorage, where she had come too, and, as being under a French 
commission in public service, he had considered the said vessel under his protection. 


RUFUS G. AMORY. 


J. LOWELL, 
Judge of the District Court of Massachusetts District. 


September 10th, sworn to, before 


I, the said Rufus Greene Amory, further testify, that said Captain Van Dogen told me, that he had complained 
to the Governor concerning the attempt to carry away the said schooner in the night time, without his leave. 


RUFUS G. AMORY. 


I, John Brooks, marshal of the district of Massachusetts, do testify and say, That on the twenty-second 
day of August last, being in Boston, and finding that Colonel Samuel Bradford, deputy marshal for said dis- 
trict, in serving a writ of — upon the schooner Greyhound, had been o sel by an armed force, acting 
under the orders of Captain Van Dogen, commander of the French frigate ‘* La Concorde,” I went on board 
said frigate to demand of the captain the restoration of the said schooner. Upon my pening to Captain Van 
Dogen the object of my visit, (which was done in the presence of Mr. Duplaine, the French consul, Mr. Jus- 
tice Cooper, and Mr. Thomas Amory,) he discovered considerable warmth and displeasure at some Ameri- 
cans having been taken from on board a French vessel, as well as at the attempt of Colonel Bradford to possess 
himself of a vessel en the colors of France, while: under: the protection of a ship of force belonging to the 
French republic. As my 0 ee was to demand of Captain Van Dogen restoration of the schooner aforesaid, and to 
obtain from him a categorical answer, I avoided as much as possible the discussion of any subject irrelative thereto; 
and at length obtained from him a declaration, that as he had_ received his orders from the French consul, for doing 
what he had done, and as it was his duty to obey the consul, he could not surrender the schooner. That he was an 
officer, and must obey his orders. Immediately upon Captain Van Dogen having made the above mentioned decla- 
ration, which was done in presence of the French consul, the latter observed to me, that he thought it a pity that 
any difficulty should arise about the schooner; that he believed, if he and myself were to take our papers, we could 
settle the whole affair in a few minutes, and proposed that I should meet him on shore in one hour. To this I agreed, 
and we met accordingly. The result, after more than an hour’s conversation at this interview, was a proposition 
for another the next morning at 8 o’clock. At the time assigned, I again waited on the consul at his lodgings. Upon 
my entering the house, he informed me, that he had come to a determination about the schooner; that things should 
remain as they then were; that he should om Ar Ty of the schooner; that I must apply to the Governor, and 
that, if the Governor did not do something about it, he should advertise the schooner in the newspapers, and if in 
six days nobody proved a claim to her, he should condemn her to the captors, or words to that effect. 

I further testify, that, in the conversation with Captain Van Dogen, he informed me, that, by the laws of the French 

republic, it was the duty of commanders of the ships of the said republic, when in foreign ports, where there were 
French consuls, to obey the orders of such consuls; that the consuls were admirals, or had the power of admirals, 
or words to that effect. Captain Van Dogen said this in the presence of the French consul. 
_ I further testify, that Mr. Duplaine, the French consul, told me, it had been his design to withdraw the armed 
force from the schooner Greyhound, and intimated to me that he would give an order to have said force withdrawn; 
in which case, he said, he should protest against the measures then pursuing by the Government, meaning the Govern- 
ment of the United States; but that he, the said consul, afterwards refused to withdraw said force as above said. 


J. BROOKS. 
Sworn to, September 10th, 1793, before 
JOHN LOWELL 
Judge of the District Court of Massachusetts district. 


Unirep States, District of Massachusetts, September 10, 1793. 


Then Thomas Amory jr. Rufus Greene Amory, Nathaniel Byfield Lyde, and John Brooks, Esquire, made oath 
to the truth of the annexed depositions, by them respectively subscribed, in the presence of Antome Charbonnet 
Duplaine, and declared, that y! did not recollect any other material circumstance relative to the matter in inquiry; 


ane pn en deposition of Samuel Bradford, is transcript of his deposition taken under like circumstances. 
ore 


JOHN LOWELL 
Judge of the District Court of Massachusetts District. 


I, Nathaniel Byfield Lyde, ot lawful age, testify and say, That, on the evening of the twenty-first of 
August, instant, at the request of Samuel Bradford, Esq. marshal of Massachusetts district, I went with him 
on d the schooner Greyhound, lying off the end of ong wharf, in the harbor of Boston. The said Brad- 
ford went on board of said schooner, as I understood, to serve a writ of replevin against the said schooner, which 
issued from a circuit court of said district, in behalf of Messrs. Brymer and Belcher, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
merchants; said Bradford wanted my assistance in the service of said writ. We got on board just after nine 
o’clock, and saw one person on board, who appeared:to be a Frenchman. Colonel Bradford made known to 
him, he had a process against the said vessel, and inquired for the master. The said Frenchman hailed a vessel 
which appeared to be a privateer, and a person came on board, who said, that he was prize-master of said 
schooner. Mr. Bradford then made known to him that he had a precept or writ of replevin, and by virtue of that he 
had taken possession of the schooner. The prize-master then requested that he might call for Mr. Jutau, who was 
said to be on board the frigate Concorde; soon after which Mr. Jutau came on board with some other persons, the said 
marshal then made known to Mr. Jutau the purpose and authority by which he had come on board; said Jutau 
explained the same to those persons on beard said schooner. Mr. Toten soon after went on board the frigate; 


an officer and about twelve men came on board, from the frigate, all ed. 
ordered the schooner to be remov : psa MeL gic 


had taken possession, 


, ed. The said officer, soon after, 
ved near to the frigate. The marshal told said officer his authority by which he 
and forbid him to move the said schooner; this removal was between ten and eleven 
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o’clock the same evening; shortly afterwards the French consul, with Mr. Jutau, came on board; the marshal then 
informed them by what authority he came on board, and had taken possession of the schooner; the consul then 
informed the marshal, that he should keep possession of the schooner; the marshal then told the said consul he would 
not quit the schooner; tue said schooner for one or two days remained in possession of the officer and armed men, 
contrary to the orders and will of the said marshal, but the marshal remained on board of said schooner. I was also 
on board the frigate in the morning of the 22d August, with Mr. Amory, attorney to and on the part of Messrs. 
Brymer and Belcher, when the captain informed said Amory, he should protect and retain said schooner under his 
protection, notwithstanding the authority and doings of said marshal, as mentioned to him by Mr. Amory, who 


related the same to him. 
NATH’L B. LYDE. 


JOHN LOWELL, 
Judge of the District Court of Massachusetts District. 


Sworn to, September 10, 1793, before 


I, Samuel Bradford, Deputy Marshal of the district of Massachusetts, do testify and say, That, on Wednes- 
day, the twenty-first day of August, at about seven of the clock, P. M. I was possessed of a writ, Brymer and 
Belcher, plaintiffs, in replevin, vs. Lanmésne, commanding me to replevy the schooner called the Greyhound; 
that I immediately proceeded to serve the said process, and was accompanied. on board the said schooner, then 
lying in the harbor of Boston, by Captains Lyde and Hayman. We found only one man on board; I inquired 
for Mr. Laumésne, the prize-master. The Frenchman hailed the privateer Rowland, and _at my ponent, informed 
the people on board said privateer, that an American had business with Mr. Laumésne. The said Laumésne came 
on board, attended by the Captain of the privateer; I read the precept to the prize-master, and explained to him the 
nature of the process, and observed that a bond was given to support any damages that might arise from my takin, 
possession of the schooner; I added, that I was then in possession of the schooner, and that, at a proper time, 
should remove said vessel to the wharf. The prize-master observed, that Mr. Jutau was then doing business on 
board the frigate La Concorde, and that he should send for him, to which I consented. Soon after, Mr. Jutau came 
on board the schooner. I then informed him of the process that I had against the said schooner; read to him the 
writ; and observed, that I should remove the vessel as above stated. Mr. Jatau said, that I had no right or authority 
to serve any writ after dark; the vessel belonged to the republic of France, and could not be attached; and that she 
was under the protection of the French republic; and he made many other observations to the same effect. I replied, 
that, as an officer of the Government of the United States, I should pursue strictly the line of my duty. Mr. Jutau 
left the schooner, and told the prize-master to remain on board. After he was in the boat, to return to the frigate, I 
requested him to inform Mr. Laumdésne, that after the schooner was hauled to the wharf, I should require him to go 
on shore. Mr. Jutau os that I might inform the prize-master myself, and that I must force him from the 
vessel. In about half an hour after Mr. Jutau’s departure on board the frigate, an officer came from thence on board 
the schooner; he was a lieutenant, and I heard him inform the prize-master, that I should not remove the vessel. 
In about an hour after this, a body of about twelve armed men (marines) came on board the schooner, from the 
frigate; the lieutenant read a paper which I suppose were orders. At about half-past eleven o’clock, I addressed 
the lieutenant, and after observing to him, that he appeared interested in the business in which I was engaged, I 
assured him, that my writ was against Mr Laumésne, and that I had nothing to say to him (the lieutenant) relative 
thereto, and I added, that I had taken D sqomer ory of the schooner by virtue of my office, as deputy marshal, and 
that I should proceed to remove her. He replied, that he should ae” the orders that he had received from his 
captain, which were, to remove the said schooner near to the frigate. ‘The lieutenant then ordered the vessel to be 
removed, and we were hauled between the frigate and the privateer Rowland. I told the lieutenant, that what he 
did, he must answer for, and I forbid him, at his peril, to remove the said schooner. I asked the said lieutenant, 
if he had brought the armed force to prevent my removing the schooner; he replied in the affirmative. Findin 
myself opposed in the progress of serving my precept, by an armed force, I dismissed the men who were on boar 
to ve me aid in conducting the schooner to the wharf. Sometime after, the lieutenant retired from the schooner, 
and took off his men, excepting a corporal and four, whom he observed, he should leave on board, to take care of 
said schooner. At about twelve o’clock, A. M. Mr. consul — Mr. Jutau, the chancellor, and Mr. Van- 
crede, in going on shore from the frigate, came on board the schooner. We conversed on the subject. I went 
over the business again, and told Me. Tuslaine, that I was opposed by an armed force, but that I should not quit 
the vessel. The consul said, that he should keep possession; Put added, if I went on shore, I might return on board 
in the morning, and that the vessel would remain in the same situation. . From the conversation between Mr. Du- 
plaine, Mr. Jutau, the lieutenant of the frigate, the prize-master, and myself, I had no doubt but that the captain 
of the a s acted under the orders of Mr. Duplaine. A guard was regularly maintained on board the schooner, 
from Wednesday night till about twelve o’clock, P. M. on Saturday, the 24th, when a boat from the frigate took 
from the schooner the guard. The corporal, previous to his quitting, hailed the shore, or the privateer Rowland, 
and a Frenchman came on board the schooner, after which the guard retired; soon after, the frigate being then 
under way, and having procured assistance from the town, I directed the people to weigh the anchors of the 
schooner, aud conduct me to the wharf, where I arrived at one o’clock, having legally executed my precept. 

__ I soon after saw the consul, who said, ** Then, sir, you have quitted the vessel—you have then left her I suppose.” 
lo which I replied, that I had left her at the wharf, had executed my precept, and that I should take proper care 
of the said schooner. The consul appeared surprised. . 


Boston, September 10, 1793. 


SAMUEL BRADFORD. 


Sworn to, September 10, 1793, before J. LOWELL, 
Judge of the District of Massachusetts. 





Grorce Wasuixcton, President of the United States of America, to all whom it may concern: 


The sieur Antoine Charbonnet Duplaine, heretofore having produced to me his commission as vice consul 
for the republic of France, within the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, and having 
thereon received from me an exequatur, bearing date the fifth day of June, 1795, recognising him as such, and 


declaring him free to exercise and enjoy such functions, powers, and privileges, as are allowed to vice consuls of the . 


French republic, by the laws, treaties, and conventions, in that case made and provided; and the said sieur Duplaine 
having, under color of his said office, committed sundry encroachments, and infractions on the laws of the land, an 
particularly, having caused a vessel to be rescued, with an armed force, out of the custody of an officer of justice, 
who had arrested the same by process from his courts and it being therefore no longer fit, nor consistent with the 
re and obedience due tc the laws, that the said sieur Duplaine should be permitted to continue in the exercise 
and enjoyment of the said functions, privileges, and powers: these are, therefore, to declare, that I dono longer recog- 
nise the said Antoine Charbonnet Di plaine as vice consul of the republic of France, in any part of these United 
States, nor permit him to exercise or enjoy any of the functions, powers, or privileges, allowed to the vice consuls 
of that nation; and that I do hereby wholly revoke and annul the said exequatur heretofore given, and do declare the 
same to be absolutely null and void, from this day forward. 


———t> 
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In testimony whereof, I have caused these letters to be made patent, and the seal of the United States of America 


to be hereunto affixed. é 
Given under my hand, this , day of 
United States of America the eighteenth. 


By the President: 
Tu: JEFFERSON. 








,in the year of our Lord 1793, and the independence of the 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to the Minister Plenipotentiary of France. 


MonticeE.Lo, in Virginia, October 3, 1793. 
Sir: 
In a former letter which I had the honor of writing you, I mentioned that information had been received that 
Mr. Duplaine, vice consul of France, at Boston, had been charged with an_ opposition to the laws of the land, of 
such a + ome as, if true, would render it the duty of the President immediately to revoke the exequatur, whereby 
he was permitted to exercise the functions of vice consul in these United States. The fact has since been inquired 
into, and I now enclose you copies of the evidence establishing it, whereby you will perceive how inconsistent with 
peace and order it would be to permit any longer the exercise of functions in these United States, by a person capable 
of mistaking their legitimate extent, so far as to oppose, by force of arms, the course of the laws within the body of 
the country. The wisdom and justice of the Government of France, and their sense of the necessity, in every 
Government, of preserving the course of the laws free and unobstructed, render us confident that they will approve 
this necessary arrestation of the proceedings of one of their agents; as we would certainly do in the like case, were 
any consul or vice consul of ours to oppose, with an armed force, the course of their laws within their own limits. 
Still, however indispensable as this act has been, it is with the most — concern the President has seen that the 


evil could not be arrested otherwise than by an appeal to the preneiy. | of the country. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Mr. Morris, Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to France. 


OcToBER 3, 1793. 


Dear Sir: 

Mr. Duplaine, vice consul of France at Boston, having, by an armed force, opposed the course of the laws 
in this country, within the same, by rescuing, out of the hands of an officer of justice, a vessel which he had arrested 
by authority of'a precept from his court, the President has thought it necessary to revoke the exequatur by which he 
had permitted him to exercise his functions here. I enclose you copies of the act and of the evidence on which it 
has been founded, as also of the letters written to him and Mr. Genet; and you are desired to communicate the 
same to the Government of France, and to express to them the very great concern with which the President has 
seen himself obliged to take a measure with one of their agents, so little in unison with the sentiments of friendship 
we bear to their nation, and to the respect we bear to their authority. But conscious we should deem it an 
act of friendship in them to do the like in the like case, and to prove their confidence in our justice and friendship, 
by instantaneously disabling fron. a repetition of the act, any consul or vice consul of ours, who should once have 
been guilty of such an aggression 0.. their authority, we rely on the same friendly construction, on their part, of the 
disagreeable measure now forced on us. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 

TH: JEFFERSON, 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to the Minister Plenipotentiary of France. 


Germantown, November 5, 1793. 
Sir: 
I have the honor to enclose you the copy of a letter from Mr. Moissonier, consul of France, at Baltimore, to 
the Governor of Maryland, announcing that Great Britain is about to commence hostilities against us, and that he 
purposes to collect the naval force of your republic in the Chesapeake, and to post them as a vanguard to derange 
the supposed designs of the enemy. tes BBA 
The bare suggestion of such a fact, however improbable, renders it a duty to inquire into it; and I shall consider 
it as a proof of your friendship to our nation, if you have it in your power, and will be pleased to communicate to 
me the grounds of Mr. Moissonier’s assertion, by any other respectable evidence of such an intention, on the part of 
Great Britain. ; ; ai 
In the mean while, as we have reason to believe it unfounded; as they have in no instance, as yet, violated the 
sovereignty of our country, by any commitment of hostilities, even on their enemies within our jurisdiction; we 
presume with confidence that Mr. Moissonier’s fears are groundless. I have it, therefore, in charge, to desire you 
to admonish Mr. Moissonier against the parade he proposes, of stationing an advanced guard in the bay of Chesa- 
peake, and against any hostile array, which, under the profession of defensive operations, may in fact generate those 
offensive. I flatter myself, sir, that you will be so good as to join the effect of your authority to that of our 
Government, to prevent measures on the part of this agent of your republic, which may bring on disagreeable 


consequences. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


Citizen Moissonier to General Lee, Governor of the State of Maryland. 
Battimore, October 23, 2d year of the French republic. 


The liberticide system, which directs the European cabinets, is going to manifest itself towards the United States. 
England, that Power to which they have been so complaisant, is getting ready to fall upon them. The preparatives 
are made, and I see, with pain, that no dispositions whatever are made to oppose any resistance to them. 

The indifference of this state cannot exist as to our interests. This bay contains the riches of our commerce of 
St. Domingo, and the only hope of the French nation. We shall become infallibly the first victims of this care- 
eres if I am not able to obtain frem you, sir, that the forts which defend the entrance of the Chesapeake be put 
into condition. 

In the mean while, and in pursuance of the orders of the minister, I am_going to collect all the maritime forces 
which the republic has in this bay, to form a vanguard, sufficiently formidable, and to derange, if it be possible, the 


projects of our common enemies. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
F. MOISSONIER. 
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[TRANSLATION. ] 
The Minister of the French republic with the United States, to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State of the United States. 
New York, November, 15, 1793, 2d year of the republic of France. 


Sir: ; : 
I have received the letter which you have done me the honor to write to the the 5th November. . 

The citizen Moissonier has given to my instructions a sense more determinate than I had intended. I did not 
write him that England was immediately — to fall on you; but knowing by your history, by our own, and by still 
more particular information, all the hatred with which that Government honors your and our principles; knowing the 
secret treaties which unite the courts leagued against free people; confident that our success can alone suppress the 
projects of vengeance, which are perpetually nourished in the breast of your ancient tyrant; seeing that some rever- 
ses afterwards effaced, might excite him to accelerate the execution of his designs, I prescribed to this vice consul— 

1st. To concert with the commander of our naval forces in the ae meme to have collected at Baltimore all the 
commercial vessels which may be in the open and unsafe road of Norfolk. 

2d. To have the armed vessels anchored, according to custom, in the advanced guard of the convoy. 

3d. To establish a severe police in the road for the purpose of preventing disorder, and protecting our property 
from incendiary enterprises, sufficiently familiar to our common enemy. : 

4th. To sound the local government of Maryland, to know whether the forts which form a part of the defence of 
Baltimore could not be repaired. me ; : i 

Citizen Moissonier, animated by a very pure patriotism, has doubtless mixed a little warmth in this latter step; but 
I do not see, sir, that he has merited the admonition you mention, and that the measures taken for the security of 
the road can compromit, in any manner, the peace of the United States. God grant that you may long enjoy, with 
honor, that peace so gency and happy. Itis the very sincere wish of your friends; it is mine; but I shall not now 
dissemble more than I have hitherto done, that it is not the most certain object of my hopes. Before having the 
happiness of serving a free people, I was employed by a court, and I resided at several others. I have been seven 
ears a head of the bureau at Versailles, under the direction of Vergennes. I have passed one year at London, two at 
ienna, one at Berlin, five in Russia, and I am two well initiated in the mysteries of these cabinets, not to tremble 
at the fate which menaces America; if the cause of liberty should not taanek, every where: for, every where where 
there is a throne, I warrant that you have an enemy. All the princes look upon you as our teachers; almost all 
consider you as rebels, who must. sooner or later be chastised; almost all have sworn your ruin as well as ours, 
and be assured that George III. has not entered into their league, but on condition. Your expedients, your 
managements, will not change this system; and if the ministers who reside with you hold a different p Sastomete it is 
only the better to deceive you. They triumph at the security into which they have plunged you, at the very mo- 
ment when their courts are insulting you in every quarter, except on your coasts, where they know we have forces; 
but their tone wil! not change whilst ours shall remain invariably the same, true and sincere. 
Accept my respect. 
GENET. 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Mr. Genet, Minister of France. 


Germantown, November 8, 1793. 
Sir: 
I have now to acknowledge and answer your letter of September 13, wherein you desire that we may define 
the extent of the line of territorial protection on the coasts of the United States, observing that Governments and 
jurisconsults have different views on this subject. Le plpeere 

It is certain that, heretofore, they have been much divided in opinion as to the distance from their sea coasts, to 
which they might reasonably claim a right of prohibiting the commitment of hostilities. The greatest distance, to 
which any respectable assent among nations has been at any time given, has been the extent of the human sight, esti- 
mated at upwards of twenty miles, and the smallest distance, I believe, claimed by any nation whatever, is the 
utmost range of a cannon ball, usually stated at one sea-league. Some intermediate distances have also been insist- 
ed on, -and that of three sea-leagues has some authority in its favor. The character of our coast, remarkable in con- 
siderable parts of it for admitting no vessels of size to pass near the shores, would entitle us, in reason, to as broad 
a margin of protected navigation, as any nation whatever. Not proposing, however, at this time, and without a 
respectful and friendly communication with the Powers interested in this navigation, to fix on the distance to 
which we may ultimately insist on the right of protection, the President gives instructions to the officers, acting 
under his authority, to consider those heretofore given them as restrained for the present to the distance of one sea- 
league, or three geographical miles from the sea shores. This distance can admit of no opposition, as it is recog- 
nised by treaties between some of the Powers with whom we are connected in commerce and navigation, and is as 
little or less than is claimed by any of them on their own coasts. ; . 

Future occasions will be taken to enter into explanations with them, as to the ulterior extent to which we may 
reasonably carry our jurisdiction. For that of the rivers and bays of the United States, the laws of the several States 
- understood to have made provision, and they are, moreover, as being landlocked, within the body of the United 
States. 

_Examining, by this rule, the case of the British brig Fanny, takeri on the 8th of May last, it appears from the 
evidence, that the capture was made four or five miles from the land, and consequently without the line provision- 
ally adopted by the President, as before mentioned. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 

TH: JEFFERSON. 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to the Minister Plenipotentiary from the republic of France to the United States. 


. Germantown, November 10, 1793. 
IR: 

As in cases where vessels are reclaimed bythe subjects or citizens of the belligerent Powers, as having been 
taken within the jurisdiction of the United States, it becomes necessary to ascertain that fact, by testimony taken 
— the laws of the United States, the Governors of the several States, to whom the applications will be 
made in the first instance, are desired immediately to notify thereof the attorneys of their respective districts. The 
attorney is thereupon instructed to give notice to the principal agent of both parties, who may have come in with the 
prize, and also to the consuls of the nations interested, and to recommend to them to appoint, by mutual consent, 
arbiters, to decide whether the capture were made within the jurisdiction of the United States, as stated to you in 
my letter of the 8th instant, according to whose award the Governor may proceed to deliver the vessel to the one 
or the other party. But in case the ies, or consul, shall not agree to name arbiters, then the attorney, or some 

rson substituted by him, is to notify them of the time and place, when and where he will be, in order to take the 
epositions of such witnesses as they may cause to come before him, which depositions he is tq transmit for the 
information and decision of the President. 
___ It has been thought best to put this business into such a train, as that the examination of the fact may take place 
immediately, and before the witnesses may have again departed from the United States, which would too frequently 
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happen, and especially in the distant States, if it should be deferred till infotmation is sent to the Executive, and a 
special order awaited to take the depositions. _ ; ; 

I take the liberty of requesting that you will be pleased to give such instructions to the consuls of your nation, 
as may facilitate the object of this regulation. I urge it with the more earnestness, because, as the attorneys of the 
districts are for the most part engaged in much business. of their own, they will rarely be able to attend more than 
one appointment, and, consequently, the party who should fail, from negligence, orgother motives, to produce his 
witnesses at the time and place sensinted, might lose the benefit of their testimony altogether. This prompt pro- 
cedure is the more to be insisted on, as it will enable the President, by an immediate delivery of the vessel and 
cargo to the party having title, to prevent the injuries consequent on delay. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


(TRANSLATION. ] 


The Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary from the republic of France to the United States, to Mr. Jefferson, 
Secretary of State of the United States. 


New York, November 14, 1793, 2d year of the French republic. 


Sir: 
I have received the exequatur of citizen Dannery’s commission as consul, and immediately transmitted it to 
that public officer. 4 ws . : 

I shall present to the Executive Council of the republic, sir, the judicious reflections which you have made on 
the attribution of the consular functions of our consuls to the limits of the cities of their residence; which, cer- 
tainly, is not the intention of the Council. I shall also lay before them the observation you have made relatively to 
the address of our consular commissions; and they, in their wisdom, will adopt the alterations of which this mat- 
ter appears susceptible, agreeably to the text, spirit, and basis, of your constitution. However, as it is not explicit 
in this respect, and as the functions attributed to the President of the United States, relatively to the reception of 
foreign ministers, appear to be only those which are fulfilled in courts by the first ministers, for their pretended 
sovereigns, to verify purely and simply the powers of foreign agents accredited to their masters, and irrevocable b 
them when once they have been admitted, I should be glad, sir, in order the better to fix the ideas of the Frenc 
Council on this interesting question, that you would have the goodness to enlighten it with your knowledge, and 
that of your learned colleagues, which I shall faithfully transmit to my superiors. 

Accept my respect. 
GENET. 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, ta Citizen Gong, — Plenipotentiary from the republic of France to the 
nited States. 
Germantown, November 22, 1793. 

Sir: 
In my letter of October 2, I took the liberty of noticing to you, that the commission of consul to M. Dan- 

nery ought to have been addressed to the President of the United States. He being the only channel of communica- 
tion between this country and foreign nations, it is from him alone that foreign nations or their agents are to learn 
what is or has been the will of the nation; and whatever he communicates as such, they have a right, and are bound 
to consider as the expression of the nation, and no foreign agent can be allowed to question it, to interpose between 
him and any other branch of Government, under the pretext of either’s ripen shen their functions, nor to make 
himself the umpire and final judge between them. I am, therefore, sir, not authorized to enter into any discussions 
with you on the meaning of our constitution in any part of it, or to prove to you, that it has ascribed to him alone 
the admission or interdiction of foreign agents. I inform you of the fact by authority from the President. I had 
observed to you that we were persuaded, that, in the case of the consul Dannery, the error in the address had pro- 
ceeded from no intention in the Executive Council of France to question the functions of the President, and there- 
fore no difficulty was made in issuing the commission. We are still under the same persuasion. But in your letter 
of the 14th instant, you personally — the authority of the President, and, in consequence of that, have not 
addressed to him the commissions of Messrs. Pennevertand Chervi, making a point of this formality on your part: 
it becomes necessary to. make a point of it on ours also; and I am therefore charged to return you those commis- 
sions, and ‘to inform you that, bound to enforce respect to the order of things established by our constitytion, the 
President will issue no exequatur to 3 | consul or vice consul, not directed to him in the usual form, after the party, 
from whom it comes, has been apprized that such should be the address. ‘ 
I have the honor to be. &c. 


TH: JEFFERSON. 


[ TRANSLATION. ] 


The Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary from the Republic of France to the United States, to Mr. Jefferson, 
Secretary of State of the United States. 


New York, Sept. 14, 1793, 2d year of the French republic. 
Sir: 

The multiplied business, with which I have been loaded since my stay here, has not hitherto permitted me to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter to me of the 5th of August; it came duly to hand, and, as the decisions it 
contains are only the coneuenes of those on which I have already made the ig 8 and the best founded repre- 
sentations, I have thought that I should leave the care of executing them to the Federal Government, because it is 
not my business, in any manner, to give the consuls of the republic orders contrary to the sense of our treaties, to 
prescribe to them not to conform, relative to the armaments and prizes made by our vessels, to the instructions 
given them by authority superior to mine, and to enjoin on them to suspend the effect of the commissions that our 

rivateers hold from the Executive Council, and not from their delegate. With respect to the indemnity promised 
y the President of the United States to the English minister, in virtue of the principles he has established, it is not 
more in my power to consent to it, as, in my opinion, it is not in his to promise it. For in order to operate this new 
appropriation of the funds of the republic, the consent of the legislative bodies of both parties is indispensable. 
However, sir, though I have not the right to withdraw, authoritatively, the commissions of which our privateers 
are possessed, although I am equally unable to constrain them to submit to decisions which our treaties of alliance 
and commerce do not sanction, and which the decisions given by several tribunals of the United States, which even 
the negotiations with you, seem to contradict; yet, you may be assured, that, after having supported as long as I 
have been able, the rights and the interests of the French People, I shall neglect nothing to engage by persuasion our 
privateers to suspend their cruises and change their destination. The object for which we have encourged the arm- 
ing of all those little vessels, was to destroy the commerce of our enemies, and to block up their seamen in your 
ports, for the purpose of accelerating the return of peace by a diminution of their strength. This plan was good. 
and notwithstanding the obstacles opposed to it, it has so far succeeded, as to bring into our possession fifty of their 
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es and to condemn to inactivity an infinitely greater number. This object is now accomplished; superior 
Ma will accomplish the rest; and if I have had the misfortune, by my obedience to my instructions, by my Pre setned 
in acknowledging only the laws and treaties of the United States, to displease some Anglophobists or Anglomen, 
I have at least the satisfaction of having rendered an important service to my country, whose present policy is 
entirely devoted to the war. : 

I am very sensible, sir, of the measures which you have taken to frustrate the odious projects of some emigrants, 
refugees of St. Domingo, and it were to be wished that we could expel this race entirely, as well as those of the 
emigrants and aristocrats of Europe, much more dangerous to the peace, liberty, and independence, of the United 
States, than all the privateers in the world. MERE: 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State. to the Minister Plenipotentiary of France. 


Germantown, November 22, 1793. 
SIR: 
In a letter which I had the honor of writing to you on the 12th of July, I informed you, that the President 
expected that the Jane of Dublin, the Lovely Lass, and Prince William Henry, British vessels, taken by the armed 
vessel Citoyen Genet, should not depart from our ports until his ultimate determination thereon should be made 
known. And ina letter of the 7th August, I gave you the further information, that the President considered the 
United States as bound, pursuant to positive assurances, given in conformity to the laws of neutrality, to effectuate 
the restoration of, or ts make compensation for, prizes, made subsequent to the 5th day of June by privateers fitted 
out of our ports; that, consequently, he expected you to cause restitution to be made of all prizes taken and brought 
into our ports, subsequent to the said 5th of June, by such privateers, in defect of which he considered it as incum- 
bent on the United States to indemnify the owners of such prizes; the indemnification to be reimbursed by the 
French nation. 

This determination involved the brig Jane of Dublin, taken by the armed vessel Citoyen Genet on the 24th of 
July, the brig Lovely Lass, taken by the same vessel on the 4th of July, and the brig Prince William Henry, taken 
by the same vessel on the 28th of June; and I have it in charge to inquire of you, sir, whether these three brigs have 
been given up, according to the determination of the President, and if they have not, to repeat the requisition, that 


they be given up to their former owners. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


(TRANSLATION. ] 


The Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic, to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State of the 
Onited States. 


New York, November 29, 1793, 2d year of the republic. 


Sir: 

It is not in my power to order the French vessels, which have received letters of marque in the ports of the 
United States, in virtue of our treaties, in virtue of the most precise instructions to me, to restore the prizes which 
they have been authorized to make on our enemies; but I have long since prescribed to all our consuls, neither to 
oppose, nor allow to be opposed, any resistance to the moral force of the justice of the United States, if it thinks it 
may interfere in afiairs relative to the prizes, or of the Government, if it persists in the system against which I have 
incessantly made the best founded representations. _ e 

Neither is it in my power, sir, to consent that the indemnities, which your Government proposes to have paid to 
the proprietors of the said prizes, should be placed to the account of France. 1st. Because no indemnity is due 
but when some damage has been occasioned in the use of a right which was not possessed, whereas our treaties and 
my instructions prove to me that we were fully authorized to arm in your ports: 2d. Because, according to our 
constitution as well as yours, the Executive has not the arbitrary appropr‘ation of the funds of the State; and the 
Executive Council of France and their delegates cuuld not consent to a reimbursement of the indemnities in ques- 
tion, but when the legislative body shall first have renounced, under its responsibility to the People, the right which 
I have been expressly instructed to maintain, and afterwards have granted the sums demented by our enemies, and 
which have been promised them by the President. 

Accept my respect. 
GENET. 


(TRANSLATION. } 


The Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of = a of France, to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State of the 
nited States. 


New York, November 11, 1793, 2d year of the French republic. 


Sir: 

. The funds which were at the disposition of the French republic for the year 1793 being exhausted by the 
colonial bills drawn on them; by the considerable expense which the continuance of the vessels of the republic in 
the ports of the United States occasions; by the succor which I have given to the refugees from the Cape, the 
supplies of all kinds which I have sent into the French colonies in America; in fine, the divers expenses of the 
legation and of the administration confided to me; I request the favor of you to make known to the President of the 
United States, that I am forced, in order to face our engagements, and to relieve our most ern fo to 
draw on the sums which will become due to France, in the years 1794 and 1795, until Congress shall have taken 
into consideration the mode of reimbursement which I have been instructed to propose to the Federal Government; 
our contractors will be content with these assignments, provided they are accepted by the treasury of the United 
States, to be paid when they become due. ’ 

Accept my respect. 
GENET. 


(TRANSLATION. ] 


The Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic, to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State of the 
United States. 


New York, November 14, 1793, 2d year of the French republic. 


It becomes extremely npr iant that you should have the goodness to inform me without delay, whether I 

can draw, by anticipation, on the approaching reimbursements of the debt of the United States to Frances our 

agents being = that the funds, which were at the disposition of the republic for 1795, are exhausted, have 
VOL. I. 
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suspended their supplies and their enterprises, until they shall be assured that the assignments of the debt, which I 
may make to them in virtue of my powers, shall be paid when due. As without doubt you will form to yourself a 
just idea of all the branches of the service which will suffer, as long as this authority shall be withheld from me, I 
ain persuaded, sir, that you will zealously second me in this negotiation. ‘Two thousand seamen and soldiers whom 
I support are on the eve of wanting bread. The repairs of our vessels are at a stand. The indispensable expedi- 
tions of subsistence for our colonies and France are suspended. The Federal Government, without advancing a 
single one of the payments fixed by law, can, by two words, signed by you or the Secretary of the Treasury, again 
put every thing into motion, until Congress shall have taken into consideration the general mode of reimbursement 
which ji been instructed to communicate to you, and which alone can put me in a condition to supply at least 
France for the next campaign, since it could not do so for this one. The long nights, the thick fogs, aa the heavy 
seas of winter, will be favorable to our transports, by rendering less probable the paintul risks to which the odious 
principles of England expose neutral vessels, and particularly those of the United States. 
Accept my respect. 
GENET. 


Mr, Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Mr. Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French Republic. 


Germantown, Nov. 24, 1793. 


Sir: I laid before the President of the United States, your two letters of the 11th and 14th instant, on the subject 
of new advances of money, and they were immediately referred to the Secretary of the Treasury, within whose 
department subjects of this nature lie. I have now the honor of enclosing you a copy of his report thereon to the 
President, in answer to your letters, and of adding assurances of the respect and esteem of, sir, &c. 


TH: JEFFERSON. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, upon two letters from the Minister Plenipotentiary of France, to the Secretary of 
State, severally bearing date the 11th and 14th of November, instant, respectfully reports to the President of the 
United States, as follows: 


ist. The object of these letters is to procure an engagement, that the bills which the minister may draw upon the 
sums, which, according to the terms respecting the contracts of the French debt, would fall due in the years 1794 
and 1795, shall be accepted on the part of the United States, payable at the periods stipulated for the payments of 
those sums, respectively. Soo oak: ; 

The following considerations are submitted as militating against the proposed arrangement: 

I. According to the view entertained at the treasury, of the situation of the account between France and the 
United States, adjusting equitably the question of depreciation, there have already been anticipated payments to 
France, equal, or nearly equal to the sums falling due in the course of the year 1794. 

II. The provision by law for discharging the principal of the French debt, contemplates only loans. Of those 
which have sia hitherto made, the sum unexpended is not more than commensurate with a gemey which is to be 
made on the first of June next, upon account of the capital of the Dutch debt. It is possible that a fund for this 
payment may be derived from another loan; but it is known to the President, that, from advices recently received, 
full reliance cannot be placed on this resource, owing to the influence of the lg og state of European affairs upon 
the measures of the United States for borrowing. _ It need not be observed, that a failure in making the payment 
referred to would be ruinous to the credit of the United States. | 

The acceptance of the bills of the minister of France would virtually pledge the only fund, of which there is at 
present a certainty, for accomplishing that payment; and as this is a matter of strict obligation, directly affecting the 
public credit, it would not appear advisable to engage that fund for a different object, which, if the ideas of the trea- 
sury are right, with regard to the state of our account with France, does not stand upon a similar footing. 

it would be manifestly unsafe to presume upon contingencies, or to enter into engagements to. be executed at 
distant periods, when the means of execution are uncertain. = 

But as there appears to be a difference of opinion between the minister of France and the treasury, with regard 
to the state of the account between the two countries, it is necessary that something on this-head should be ascer- 
tained. With this view, the Secretary of the Treasury will proceed without delay to take arrangements for the 


adjustment of the account. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Treasury Department, Nov. 23, 1798. 


Mr. Clinton, Governor of New York,to Mr. Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of France. 


New York, Nov. 21, 1793. 
Sir: 

As by your letter of the 11thinstant, [ am informed that the vessel therein mentioned, now repairing at the 
wharf in the East river, is called the Carmagnole, and that she was fitted out as a privateer, in the Delaware, I 
conceive it proper to transmit to you a copy of a letter which I have since received from the Secretary of War, dated 
the 15th instant, in answer to one from me to the President of the United States, informing him of your having with- 
drawn the commissions granted to certain privateers, fitted out in the ports of the United States; by which you will 
perceive it to be the sense of the President, that this vessel should be entirely divested of her warlike equipment 
and which, from the readiness you are pleased to express to conform to the views of the Federal Government, 
cannot doubt, will, on the receipt hereof, be complied with, and that, until this is effected, you will not permit her to 


leave the harbor. I am, &c. 
GEORGE CLINTON. 


Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary from the aaa ar, to General Clinton, Governor of the State of 
New York. 


New York, ov. 23, 1793, 2d year of the French republic. 
Sir: 
I have received the letter which you did me the honor to write me, the 21st instant, as also the copy annexed 
to it, of a letter from the Secretary of War. 

The fresh requisitions which have lately been transmitted to you, respecting the schooner Columbia, formerly 
called the Carmagnole, are only a continuation of the system which has been observed towards me, from the very 
commencement of my mission, and which evidently appears to be calculated to baffle my zeal, to fill me with disgust, 
and to provoke my country to measures dictated by a just resentment, which would accomplish the wishes of those 
—_— — tend only to disunite America from France, the more easily to deliver the former into the power of 
the English. 

Warned by this conjecture, which is unfortunately but too well founded, instead of proving to you as I could 
easily do, that the orders which have been given to you are contrary to our treaties, to the conduct of the Federal 
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Government, even towards the British nation, whose packets, and a great number of merchant vessels, I am well 
informed, have been permitted to arm for defence in their ports, to the bonds of friendship, which unite the people of 
both republics, and to their mutual interest, since the vessel in question is intended to serve as an advice boat, in 
our correspondence with the French islands, which, by our treaties, you are bound to guaranty, and in whose fate 
your property is no less interested than ours, I will give orders to the consul and to the French commodore of the 
road, to conform themselves to every thing that your wisdom may think proper to direct. 
Accept, sir, &c. 
GENET. 


The Governor of New York to the President of the United States. 


New York, Nov. 23, 1793. 
Sir: 
I have recently received a letter from the Secretary of War, dated the 12th, and also another dated the 13th 
instant, in answer to mine of the 8th of September last.. ; . 

On recurring to my correspondence with the minister of France, a copy of which was enclosed in that letter, it 
will appear, that my object was to procure the departure of the privateers Petite Democrate and Carmagnole, agreeably 
to your decision, communicated to me ina letter from the Secretary of War, dated the 16th of August; but as it was 
mentioned to be your desire, that forcible measures should not be resorted to, until every other effort had been tried, 
I thought it proper to submit to your consideration the measure proposed by the French minister. In the interim, 
the Petite Weleceda departed from this harbor without any augmentation of her military equipments, so faras m 
knowledge extends. The Carmagnole still remains here, and it seems is the vessel to which my letter of the 15th 
refers. I now transmit a second letter, which I have written to the French minister on this — and his answer, 
and have only to request to be informed whether any farther interference on my part is expected. . __ 

As I shallin a short time set out for Albany, to attend the meeting uf our Legislature, I take this opportunity of 
apprizing you of it, in order. that, if any arrangements are thought necessary, which may require my personal atten- 
tion, they may be concerted before my departure, as it is uncertain whether I shall return to this city before. spring. 

I am, with sentiments of the highest respect, &c. 
GEO. CLINTON. 


Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the republic of France, with the United States, to Mr. Jefferson, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States. 


‘ New York, Nov. 29, 1793, 2d year of the republic of France. 
IR: 

I ask your pardon if my despatches precipitate themselves with too much rapidity on you; but events announce 
themselves in such a manner, daily, that I am scarcely able to trace and notify them to you. My preceding des- 
eam have presented to you complaints on the workings of the new emigrants, who inundate your continent. 

ave essayed to unmask to you the profound and double intrigues; I have notified you of their insults to the French 
—_ and the personal dangers which these ae are daily exposed to, surrounded by these furies. At present, 
I have to inform you of facts well characterized; and if I do not obtain justice, I shall at least have done my duty, 
and my heart and my country will have nothing to reproach me. . 

It is announced to me, from Baltimore, that 200 colonists are embarking, in the Chesapeake, for Jeremie.* The 
Philadelphia counter-revolutionary presses advertise that two vessels are about taking passengers for the Mole. + 
Thus, sir, it is no longer the good offices of an ally that France has occasion to claim of the Federal Government. 
It is not to aid in our destruction, that I have to conjure you: it is to intreat you, not to conspire in the loss of a 
colony which you ought to defend, that my afflicting duty is confined to. i : 

With whatever fury they have obstinately persisted to paint me, in libels, which I despise, as an enemy of the 
American People, and of their Government, and as aspiring to involve you in the war, you.know, sir, with what 
moderation I have reminded you of the obligations which were imposed on you. In that, also, I have a clear con- 
science, of having been influenced neither by. our successes nor our misfortunes. I have only ceded to provisory acts, 
which, concealing a‘manifest contradiction under an apparent modesty, avow the inability to defend us, and usurp, 
at the same time, the right to let us be attacked. 

I have in my possession the proofs of a conspiracy, which broke out in September last, for the surrender of the 
Mole; and the original papers enclosed prove that it was concerted in the first days of 1793, and signed then with names 
which were not unmasked till 7th September last. The conspirators, adroitly concealed, were urging claims on the 
republic at the moment they were treating with the English minister, to the end that, by this double intrigue, they 
might overthrow the true friends of the French, and conduct to its end their shameful plot. ‘These partial threads, 
which discover themselves now, were only accessary portions of the conspiracy of a great traitor, celebrated in the 
last year, now crushed under remorse, and the contempt of the world. The French People, sir, have baffled all 
these intrigues, and, if ulterior proofs were wanting of their wisdom, of their firm determination to be free, and of 
the stability of their government, you would find them in the glorious struggle of the a campaign. Wherein, 
amidst great reverses, signal victories, and atrocious conspiracies, the colossus of the French People raises itself 
majestically, and makes their enemies tremble. These, then, are the friends under whose wing America will brave 
the despots who divide their hatred between her and us. Those are the friends who, among the general measures of 
rigor which circumstances force from them, do not cease a moment to remember you, to except you from them. The 
demands, which I make of you in their name, sir, are confined to this, that you will not suffer poniards, for their assas- 
sination, to be forged in your territory. ; . 

I pray you, in consequence, sir, to represent to the President of the United States, 1st. That the personal safety 
of our consuls is threatened, at Charleston and at Baltimore, and that little activity is employed for their protection. 
2d. That 200 colonial emigrants are embarking at Baltimore, and are perhaps departed, to join the traitors of Jeremie; 
that two other vessels, armed, doubtless, by our enemies, are advertised at Philadelphia, in the counter-revolutionary 
gazettes, to carry passengers of the same stamp to the Mole, Saint Nicholas; that I know, also, of my certain know- 

edge, that American vessels have, for some time, carried provisions and war stores to these two rebel —— and, 
in fine, that the emissaries of men, with whom some of your ministers associate, have gone to this island, which has 
been a long time the prey of a thousand artful conspiracies, there to negotiate insurrections, and the ruin of the com- 
mercial interests of my country; that it is on your territory that all this is domg; that it is in your country, in fine, 
that exists the centre of the intriguing desolators of our ultramarine possessions. 

I request you, sir, to obtain a definitive answer, from the supreme head of the Federal Government, on these 
two objects, in order that I may, by the first opportunity, inform the French Government of the steps I have taken 
in this respect, and of their effect. , 

I shall, moreover, take the liberty to propose to you a measure, which I cannot adopt but with your authority, 
and which would obviate the subterfuges of traitors, and the coercive measures which you may not possess. It is, to 

ve orders to the armed vessels of the republic to stop every American vessel, destined for the island of Saint 
mingo, which shall not have a passport signed by me. Thus I shall prevent the introduction of enemies, which 
may escape your vigilance, and we shall guard your citizens from seductions and dangers I beg of you to make 
known to me the intention of the President on this proposition. Accept my respect. cei?” 

* Ina vessel belonging to Mr. Zachariah Copmann. 


t One is the ship Delaware, Captain James Art, fitted out by James Shoemaker. The other is the galliot Betsey & Hannah, 
Captain Donanchan, fitted out by Messrs. Reed and Soder. 
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Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Mr. Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of France. 
Puitapepuia, Nov. 30, 1793. 


Sir: I have laid before the President of the United States your letter of Nov. 25, and have now the honor to 
inform you, that most of its objects, being beyond the powers of the Executive, they can only manifest their disposi- 
tions by acting on those which are within their powers. Instructions are accordingly sent to the district attorneys of 
the United States, residing within States wherein French consuls are established, requiring them to inform the con- 
suls of the nature of the provisions made by the laws for preventing, as well as punishing, injuries to their persons, 
and to advise and assist them in calling these provisions into activity, whenever the occasions for them shall arise. 

It is not permitted by the law to prohibit the departure of the emigrants to St. Domingo, according to the wish 
you now express, any nore than it was to force them away, according to that expressed by you in a former letter. 
Our country is open to all men, to come and go peaceably, when they choose; and your letter does not mention that 
these emigrants meant to depart armed and equipped for war. Lest, however, this should be attempted, the Govern- 
ors of the States of Pennsylvania and Maryland are requested to have particular attention paid to the vessels named 
in your letter, and to see that no military expedition be covered or permitted under color of the right which the pas- 
sengers have to depart from these States. 

rovisions not being classed among the articles of contraband, in time of war, it is possible that American vessels 
may have carried them to the ports of Jeremie and La Mole, as they do to other dominions of the belligerent Powers; 
but, if they have carried arms also, these, as being contraband, might certainly have been stopped and confiscated. 

In the letter of May 15, to Mr. Ternant, I mentioned, that, in answer to the complaints of the British minister, 
against the exportation of arms from the United States, it had been observed, that the manufacture of arms was the 
occupation and livelihood of some of our citizens; that it ought not to be expected that a war among other nations 
should produce such an internal derangement of the occupations of a nation at peace, as the suppression of a manu- 
facture which is the support of some of its citizens; but that, if they should export these arms to nations at war, they 
would be abandoned to the seizure and confiscation which the law of nations authorized to be made of them on the 
high seas. This letter was handed to you, and you were pleased, in yours of May 27,. expressly to approve of the 
answer which had been given. On this occasion, therefore, we have only to declare, that the same conduct will be 
observed which was announced on that. 

The proposition to permit all our vessels destined for any port in the French West India islands to be stopped, 
unless furnished with passports from yourself, is so far beyond the powers of the Executive, that it will be unneces- 
sary to enumerate the objections to ohich it would be liable. I have the honor to be, &c. 


TH: JEFFERSON. 


Mr. Falconer, Master Warden of the port of Philadelphia, to his Excellency Thomas Mifflin, Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Warpen’s Orrice, Puitape puta, November 29, 1793. 


Sir: 

In obedience to your Excellency’s letter of this morning, I have seen Mr. Jacob Shoemaker, one of the 
owners of the ship Delaware; he informs me, that they intend their ship for Cape Nichola Mole, and expected to 
take a number of passengers, if they offered; but they assure me, only one person has, as yet, engaged his passage 
in the ship Delaware. have requested of Mr. Shoemaker, and captain Art, that whatever Frenchmen may 
engage their passages, they will bring them to me, in order’ to declare the object of their voyage. I have also 
been with the owners of the goillette Betsey, who are Reed and Ford; who inform me, that she is not bound to 
Jeremie nor the Mole, but chartered by a French gentleman for Guadaloupe, to go there in order to bring off his 
property; some passengers are going in her, for that island. _ You may rest assured, I will pay every attention to 
those vessels, and if I can discover any thing like armament, I shall give your Exeellency immediate notice of it. 


Iam, &c. 

NATHANIEL FALCONER, 
Master Warden of the port of Philadelphia. 
A. J. Davias, Secretary. 


DeEparTMENT oF Strate, (0 wit: 


hereby certify, that the preceding copies and translations, beginning with a letter of May 22, 1793, and 
ending with one of November 29, 1793, are from originals, or from authentic copies, in the office of the Department 


of State. 
Given under my hand, this 4th day of December, 1793. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


PAPERS RELATIVE TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Mr. Hammond, Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain. 
Puritapetpnia, November 29, 1791. 


Sir: 
In recalling your attention to the seventh article of the definitive me of peace between the United States of 


America and His Britannic Majesty, Wherein it was stipulated, that ‘‘ His Britannic Majesty should, with all con- 
venient speed, and without causing any destruction, or carrying away any negroes, or other property of the American 
inhabitants, withdraw all his armies, garrisons, and ecis, fen the said United States, tod from every post, place, 
and harbor, within the same,” I need not cbserve to you, that this article still remams ina state of inexecution, 
nor recapitulate what, on other occasions, has past on this sudject. Of all this, I presume, you are fully apprized. 
We consider the friendly movement lately made by the court of London, in sending a minister to reside with us, as 
a favorable omen of its disposition to cultivateharmony and good will between the two nations, and we are _per- 
fectly persuaded, that these views will be cordially seconded by yourself, in the ministry which you are appointed 
to exercise between us. Permit me, then, sir, to ask, whether you are instructed to give us explanations of the 
intentions of your court, as to the execution of the article above quoted? 

_With respect to the commerce of the two countries, we have supposed that we saw, in several instances, regu- 
lations on the part of your government, which, if reciprocally ial, would materially injure the interests of both 


nations. 
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On this subject, too, I must beg the favor of you to say, whether you are authorized to conclude, or to negotiate 
arrangements with us, which may fix the commerce between the two countries, on principles of reciprocal advantage? 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


Mr. Hammond, Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain, to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State. 
PuitapEeiruia, November 30, 1791. 


Sir: 

I have the honor of acknowledging the receipt of your letter of yesterday. With respect to the non-execution 
of the seventh article of the definitive treaty of peace, between his Britannic Majesty and the United States of 
America, which you have recalled to my attention, it is scarcely necessary for me to remark to you, sir, that the 
King, my master, was induced to suspend the execution of that article, on his part, in consequence of the non-com- 
pliance, on the part of the United States, with the engagements contained in the fourth, fifth, and sixth articles of 
the same treaty. These two objects are, therefore, so materially connected with each other, as not to admit of sepa- 
ration, either in the mode of discussing them, or in any subsequent arrangements, which may result from that 
discussion. 

In stating to you, sir, this indispensable consideration, I must, at the same time, assure you, that, in the confi- 
dence of experiencing a similar disposition in the Government of the United States, it is his Majesty’s desire to 
remove every ground and occasion of misunderstanding which may arise between the two countries. And, in 
conformity to that —— in his Majesty, I can add, that I am instructed to enter into the discussion of all such 
measures as may be deemed the most practicable and reasonable, for giving effect to those stipulations of the de- 
finitive treaty, the execution of which has hitherto been delayed, as well by the Government of this country as by 
that of Great Britain. ; 

In answer to your question on the subject of the commerce of Great Britain, and the United States I can also 
inform you, sir, that the King is sincerely disposed to promote and facilitate the commercial intercourse between 
the two countries; and that I am authorized to communicate to this Government his Majesty’s readiness to enter 
into a negotiation for establishing that intercourse, upon principles of reciprocal benefit. 

Before I conclude this letter, I cannot omit mentioning the sense I entertain of the obliging expressions of per- 
sonal regard, which you, sir, have been pleased to employ, relative to my appointment to the station which I hold 
in this country. I can venture to assure you, with the greatest sincerity, that it affords me the warmest satisfaction 
to be the medium of communicating to the United States, the actual goad dispositions of my sovereign and nation 
towards them. And, I trust, 1 may be permitted to add, that it would be the highest object of my ambition, to be 
the humble instrument of contributing, in any manner, to fix upon a permanent basis the future system of harmony 


and good understanding between the two countries. 


: I have the honor to be, &c. 
1 GEO. HAMMOND. 


Mr. Hammond, Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain, to Mr. Jefferson, Seeretary of State. 
Puitape.pnia, December 6, 1791. 
Sir: 

As lam ig ape | solicitous to avoid any misapprehension of my letter of the 30th ult. I have now the honor 
of stating to you, in explanation of that part of it to which you have adverted in yours of yesterday, that, although 
(as I formerly mentioned in my first conversations with you, after my arrival in this country) I am not as yet empow- 
ered to conclude any definitive arrangement, with respect to the commercial intercourse between the two countries, 
I still meant it to be understood, that I am fully authorized to enéer into a negotiation, for that purpose, and into the 
discussion of such principles as may appear best calculated to promote that object, on a basis of reciprocal advantage. 

I am farther authorized to receive any propositions which this government may be pleased to make to me upon 


this subject. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
GEO. HAMMOND. 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Mr. Hammond, Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain. 
PuitapELpuia, December 13, 1791. 


Sir: 

I have laid before the President of the United States, the letters of November 30th, and December 6th, with 
which you honored me; and in consequence thereof, and, particularly, of that part of your letter of Dec. 6, where 
you say that you are fully authorized to enter into a negotiation, for the pkg of arranging the commercial inter- 
course between the two countries, I have the honor to inform you, that I am ready to receive a communication of 
your full powers for that purpose, at any time you shall think vaca and to proceed immediately to their object. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


Mr. Hammond, Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain, to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State. 
Puitapverpnia, Deceniber 14, 1791. 


Sir: 

In answer to your letter of yesterday, I can only repeat what I have before stated, in my first conversations 
with you after my arrival, and, subsequently, in my letter of the sixth of this month, viz: that I have no special 
commission, empowering me to conclude any i coer arrangement, upon the subject of the commercial intercourse 
between Great Britain and the United States; but that I conceive myself fully competent to enter into a negotiation 
with this Government, for that purpose, in the discussion of the principles which may serve as the basis, and con- 
» “ute the stipulations, of any such definitive arrangement. 

This opinion vf my competency is founded upon my instructions, inasmuch as they are to regulate my personal 
conduct, and upon the conviction that the letter of credence from his investing me with a eneral plenipo- 
tentiary character, which I had the honor of presenting to the President of the United States, and his consequent 
recognition of me in that character, are authorities decidedly adequate to the commencement of a preliminary 


negotiation. a be, & 
I have th to 
—— “EO. HAMMOND. 
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Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Mr. Hammond, Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain. 


PuiLtapEe.puia, December 15, 1791. 
SiR: 
I am to acknowledge the honor of your letter of November 30th, and to express the satisfaction with which 
we learn, that you are instructed to discuss with us the measures, which reason and practicability may dictate, for 
iving effect to the stipulations of our treaty, yet remaining to be executed. I can assure you, on the part of the 
Jnited States, of every disposition to lessen difficulties, by passing over whatever is of smaller concern, and insisting 
on those matters only, which either justice to individuals or public policy render indispensable; and in order to 
simplify our discussions, by defining precisely their objects, I have the honor to propose that we shall begin by 
specifying, on each side, the particular acts which each considers to have been done by the other, in contravention 
of the treaty. I shall set the example. ; : ; 

The provisional and definitive treaties, in their 7th article, stipulated that his ‘‘ Britannic Majesty should, with 
all convenient speed, and without causing any destruction, or carrying away any negroes, or other property, of the 
American inhabitants, withdraw all his armies, garrisons, and fleets, from the said United States, and from every 
port, place, and harbor, within the same.” ; ; 

But the British garrisons were not withdrawn will all convenient speed, nor have ever yet been withdrawn from 
Michillimackinac, on Lake Michigan; Detroit, on the strait of Lakes Erie and Huron; Fort Erie, on Lake Erie; 
Niagara, Oswego, on Lake Ontario; Oswegatchie, on the river St. Lawrence; Point Au-fer, and Dutchman’s Point, 
on Lake Champlain. ; 

2d. The British officers have undertaken to exercise a jurisdiction over the country and inhabitants in the 
vicinities of those forts; and ‘ 

3d. They have excluded the citizens of the United States from navigating, even on our side of the middle line 
of the rivers and lakes established as a boundary between the two nations. 

By these proceedings, we have been intercepted entirely from the commerce of furs with the Indian nations to 
the northward—a commerce which had ever been of greatimportance to the United States, not only for its intrinsic 
value, but as it was the means of cherishing peace with those Indians, and of. superseding the necessity of that 
— warfare we have been obliged to carry on with them, during the time that these posts have been in other 

ands. 

On withdrawing the troops from New York, Ist. A large embarkation of negroes, of the property of the inhabi- 
tants of the United States, took place before the commissioners on our part, for inspecting and superintending 
embarkations, had arrived there, and without any account. ever rendered. thereof. 2d. Near three thousand others 
were publicly carried away by the avowed order of the British commanding officer, and under the view, and against 
the remonstrances of our commissioners. 3d. A very great number were carried off in private vessels, if not by the 
express permission, ‘pac nar without opposition on the eee of the commanding officer, who alone had the means 
of preventing it, and without admitting the inspection of the American commissioners; and 4th. Of other species 
of property carried away, the commanding officer permitted no examination at all. In support of these facts, I 
have the honor to enclose you documents, a list of which will be subjoined, and in addition to them, I beg leave to 
refer to a roll signed by the joint commissioners, and delivered to your commanding officer for transmission to his 
court, containing a description of the negroes publicly carried away by his order as before mentioned, with a copy 
of which you have doubtless been furnished. ; 

A difference of opinion too having arisen as to the river intended by the plenipotentiaries to be the boundary 
between us and the dominions of Great Britain, and by them called the St. Cocks, which name, it seems, is given 
to two different rivers, the ascertaining of this poimt becomes a matter of present urgency: it has heretofore been 
the subject of application from us to the Government of Great Britain. 

‘There are other smaller matters between the two nations, which remain to be adjusted, but I think it would be 
better to refer these for settlement through the ordinary channel of our ministers, than to embarrass the present 
important discussions with them: they can never be obstacles to friendship and harmony. 

Permit me now, sir, to ask from you a specification of the particular acts, which, being considered by his Britan- 
nic Majesty as a non-compliance on our part with the engagement contained in the 4th, 5th, and 6th articles of the 
treaty. induced him to suspend the execution of the 7th, and render a separate discussion of them inadmissible. 


And accept assurances, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


MOCUMENTS REFERRED TO AND ENCLOSED. 


Extract of a letter of May 12th, 1783, from Sir Guy Carleton to General Washiagton. Letter of May 24th. 
1783,.from the American commissioners to Sir Guy Carleton. Letter of May 29th, 1783, from Mr. Morgann, for 
Sir Guy Carleton, to the American commissioners. 

Remonstrance of June 9th, 1783, from the American commissioners to Sir Guy Carleton. Letter of June 14th, 
1783, from the American commissioners to General Washington. Extract of remonstrance of June 17th, 1783, 
from the American commissioners to Sir Guy Carleton. Letter of January 18th, 1784, from the American com- 
missioners to General Washington. 


Extract of a letter from Sir Guy Carleton to General Washingion, of May 12, 1785. 


*-T enclose a copy of an order which I have given out to prevent the carrying away any negroes or other property 
of the American inhabitants. I understand from the gentlemen therein named, that they visited the fleet bound to 
Nova Scotia, and ordered on shore whatever came clearly under the above description; there appeared to be but 
little difference of opimion, except in the case of the negroes who had been declared free, previous to my arrival. 
As Lhad no right to deprive them of that liberty I found them possessed of, an accurate register was taken of every 
circumstance respecting them, so as to serve as a record of the name of the original proprietor of the negro, and as 
arule by which to judge of his value. By this open method of conducting the business, I hoped to prevent all 
fraud, and whatever might admit of different constructions, is left open for future explanation or compensation. 
Had these negroes been denied permission to embark, they would, in spite of every means to prevent it, have found 
various methods of quitting this place, so that the former owner would no longer have been able to trace them, and 
of course would have lost in every way all chance of compensation. 

‘* This business, carried on in this public manner, and the orders nominating persons to superintend embarkations 
sense in the gazette, I had no reason to think either the embarkation, or any circumstance attending it, cc. id 

ave been matter of surprise to your excellency on the 6th of May. I then, however, learned with concern, that 
the embarkation which had seule taken place, and in which a large number of negroes had been conveyed away, 
appeared to your excellency as a measure totally different from the letter and spirit of the treaty. 

* The negroes in question, I have already said, I found free when I arrived at New York: I had therefore no 
right, as I thought, to prevent their going to any part of the world they thought proper. 

**T must confess, that the mere supposition, that the King’s minister could oe stipulate in a treaty an 
engagement to be guilty of a notorious breach of the public faith, towards people of any complexion, seems to denote 
a less friendly disposition than I could wish, and I think less friendly than we might expect. After all, I only give 
my own opinion. Every negro’s name is registered, the master he formerly belonged to, with such other circum- 
* 
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stances as serve to denote his value, that it may be adjusted by compensation, if that was really the intention and 
meaning of the treaty. Restoration, where inseparable from a breach of public faith, is, as the world, I think, 
must allow, utterly impracticable. I know of no better method of preventing abuse, and the carrying away negroes, 
or other American property, than that I proposed to the minister for foreign affairs, in my letter of the 14th of 
April—the naming commissioners to assist those appointed by me, to inspect all embarkations; and I am pleased to 
find your excellency has — of this method, and appointed Egbert Benson, Esq. Lieutenant Colonel Smith, and 
Daniel Parker, Esq. one of the contractors for supplying your army with provisions, commissioners on your part for 
this purpose. ”” é 
Iam, sir, &c. 


GUY CARLETON. 


From the Commissioners to Sir Guy Carleton. 
May 24, 1783. 
Sir ‘ 

With this we do ourselves the honor to transmit your excellency the case of James Van Derburgh, Esq. an 
inhabitant of this State, and conformable to the instructions contained in our commission, it becomes our duty to 
request that your excellency will please to direct that the claim of Mr. Van Derburgh may be inquired into, and if, 
on such inquiry, the facts, as stated, should be proved, that the horse may then be delivered to Mr, Van Derburgh. 


We have the honor to be, &c. 
EGBERT BENSON, 
W. S. SMITH. 


The case of James Van Derburgh, Esq. 


Mr. Van Derburgh had a horse stolen from him, out of his stable, in Beekman’s precinct, in Dutchess county, 
twenty-sixth of February, 1780; and the horse was conveyed by the persons who stole him to a then British post m 
West Chester county, where he has since been detained, so that Mr. Van Derburgh could not recover him again. 
The horse is now in the possession of Colonel James De Lancy, of this city, from whom Mr. Van Derburgh has 
demanded him, and who refuses to deliver him to Mr. Van Derburgh. 


From Sir Guy Carleton to the Commissioners. 


New York, May 29, 1783. 
GENTLEMEN: 

I am directed to inform you, in answer to your letter of the twenty-fourth instant, that, after the most atten- 
tive review by the commander-in-chief of his letter to the honorable R. R. Livingston, which has become the declared 
ground of your commission, he is not able (suspending all other considerations) to perceive, either in that letter, or 
in any clause of your instructions, any authority for your officially claiming, on behalf of Mr. Van Derburgh, a horse 
stolen or taken in Dutchess county, in the year 1780, and which you do not even suggest to be in danger of being 
presently embarked and carried away. 

T have the honor to be, gentlemen, &c. 
M. MORGANN. 


Copy of a Remonstrance from the Commissioners to Sir Guy Carleton. 


New York, June 9, 1783. 


The undersigned, commissioners in behalf of the United States of America, do represent to Jo excellency, 
that, on Friday last, the Board, composed of the commissioners appointed by your excellency and of the undersigned, 
examined into the claim of Mr. Philip Lott toa negro named Thomas Francis, now on board a vessel called the 
Fair American, in this harbor, and about to be carried off to the island of Jamaica; that on such examination it 
appeared to the Board, that Mr. Lott purchased the aforementioned negro from Mr. Elihu Spencer, of New Jersey, 
and that the said negro came within the British lines the second day of November last, and was enlisted by Captain 
Thelwall, in a corps distinguished by the name of the Jamaica Rangers. Captain Thelwall produced to the Board 
a certificate, from the commandant of this city, that the said negro came within the British lines under the sanction 
of the proclamation respecting negroes. ant 

The undersigned, therefore, in conformity to that part of their commission whereby they are required “ to attend 

articularly to the due execution of that part of the 7th article of the provisional treaty, where it is agreed, his 
Rritemae ajesty shall withdraw his armies, &c. without causing any destruction, or carrying away any negroes or 
other property of the American inhabitants,” do request of your excellency, that the said Captain Thelwall may be 
prohibited from carrying away the said negro, and, in conformity to that eh of their commission, whereby they are 
required ‘‘to obtain the delivery of all negroes, and other property of the inhabitants of the United States, in the 
possession of the British forces, or any subjects of, or adherents to, his Britannic majesty,” do further request of your 
excellency, that the said negro may be delivered to Mr. Lott. 

The undersigned do themselves the honor, herewith, to transmit to your excellency a copy of an act of the United 
States, in Congress assembled, of the twenty-sixth of May last, which has been transmitted to them by his excel- 
iency General Washington, with directions to pay strict attention to the injunctions of Congress, contained in the 
said act; and, as the undersigned are, by their commission, enjoined to represent to the commander-in-chief of the 
British forces, in this city, every infraction of the articles of peace, it therefore becomes their duty to remonstrate 
to your excellency against your permitting any negroes, the property of the citizens of these States, to leave this 
city, and to insist on a discontinuance of that measure. 

EGB’T BENSON 


WILL’M S. SMITH, 
DANIEL PARKER. 





Copy of a letter from the Commissioners to General Washington. 


New York, June 14, 1783. 
SiR: 

We do ourselves the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your excellency’s letter of the 2d instant, covering 
the act of Congress of the twenty-sixth ultimo, and we also do ourselves the honor to transmit your excellency a 
copy of a memorial which we presented to sir Guy Carleton on Monday last, to which we have not, as yet, 
received any answer, except a verbal message by his deputy secretary, that he did not conceive an answer at this 
time necessary. , 
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Your excellency will recollect, that, in answering our claim for restitution in the case of Mr. Van Derburgh, Sir 
Guy Carleton intimated an impropriety in the claim, as the property was not suggested to be in danger of being sent 
away: this left room for an idea that, possibly, property about to be sent away would be restored, and we apprised 
your excellency that we should take the first fair occasion which should present itself, to remove all doubt on this 
point, and, with this view, we made the requisition in behalf of Mr. Lott; and we conceive it is now reduced to 
2 certainty, that all applications for the delivery of property will be fruitless, and we shall therefore desist from 


them. 
That part of the memorial which is in the nature of a remonstrance, is in consequence of the resolution of Congress, 


and your excellency’s letter, which accompanied it. see 
Yesterday we assisted in superintending an embarkation, ———- of fourteen transports, bound to Nova — 


having on board, as nearly as we could estimate, about three thousand souls, among which were at least one hund 
and thirty negroes, who appeared to be property of the citizens of the United States; and as this embarkation was 
made since we presented our memorial, and, as it were, in the face of it, we submit it to your excellency, whether it 
is necessary for us further to remonstrate to Sir Guy Carleton against his permitting slaves, the property of American 
subjects, to leave this place, and could wish to receive your sgn ty directions on that subject. 

Cc. 


We have the honor to be, 
EGB’T BENSON 
DANIEL PARKER. 


Extract of a Remonstrance from the Commissioners to Sir Guy Carleton. 
New York, June 17, 1783. 


The undersigned, commissioners in behalf of the United States of America, did, with intent to comply with 
their instructions, directing them ‘to assist such persons as should be appointed by your ee in superin- 
tending and inspecting such embarkations as the evacuation of this place should require,” on Friday last assist the 
commissioners, appointed by your excellency, in superintending and inspecting an embarkation made by direction of 
your excellency, and consisting of fourteen transports in the pay and service of the crown of Great Britain, bound 
for the province of Nova Scotia, and having on board, as near as the undersigned could estimate, at least two thousand 
white persons, who, a few individuals excepted, appeared to be persons in civil life, and inhabitants of the United 
States; and having also on board upwards of one hundred negroes, seventy-three of which appeared to be the property 
of American subjects, not residing within the British lines. 

The undersigned, therefore, in order to guard against improper inferences from their silence on this occasion, and 
from their conduct in future, conceive it incumbent on them to represent to your excellency, that, notwithstandin, 
any act on their part in superintending or inspecting the above mentioned, or any other embarkation, they do, an 
shall, consider the permission from your excellency to any negroes, belonging to the citizens of these States, to leave 
this city, as an infraction of the treaty of peace, agreeable to their representation of the ninth instant; and that the 
do not, neither can me consider the said embarkation, or any other of a similar nature, as an embarkation whic 


the evacuation of this place requires. 


From the Commissioners to his Excellency General Washington. 


New York, Jan. 18, 1784. 


Sir: 
The British troops being wholly withdrawn from this place, it only remains, to the closing the business under 
your excellency’s commission to us, of the eighth of May ult. that we should report our proceedings. 

We presume it will be needless to recapitulate our former communications, and therefore take the liberty of 
referring to our letters to your excellency of the thirtieth of May, fourteenth and eighteenth of June last, with their 
respective enclosures. 

As Sir Guy Carleton did not, except in one or two instances, answer our representations, we forebore to make 
further representation. We interpreted his silence into a determination that all future application from us should 
remain equally unnoticed, and therefore presumed, that they would be not only fruitless, but also derogatory to the 
dignity of the sovereignty by whose authority we were commissioned. 

From our first arrival in this city hitherto, we have, whenever we were formally requested by the British com- 
missioners, assisted them in superintending embarkations. These embarkations were always made in vessels in the 
pay and service of the crown of Great Britain, and the superintendence consisted in visiting the ships after they 
were laden and ready for sailing, and taking an account of the negroes, which the captain informed us were on 
board, and which were also produced to us. The captains were then asked, whether they had any other American 
property on board. They all answered in the negative, and this was received as evidence, without further scrutiny 
or examination. A descriptive list of negroes your excellency will receive with this. This list, as to the names of 
the negroes, and places of residence of their masters, is formed from the declaration of the negroes themselves, made 
to the British commissioners in our presence. 

We conceive it requisite to inform your excellency, that Sir Guy Carleton retained and exercised the authority 
of entering and clearing out merchant vessels, at this port, which were never submitted to any inspection, and con- 
sequently, it is impossible for us to determine, for a certainty, the number @f negroes, or the amount of other property 
belonging to the citizens of the United States, which were carried away in those vessels, neither do we know that 
any measures were used by the British Government to ascertain these points. Sir Guy Carleton affected to distin- 
guish between the cases of such negroes as came within the British lines, in consequence of the promises of freedom 
and indemnity held out in the proclamations of his predecessors, and such as came in, either previous to the procla- 
mations, or subsequent to the cessation of hostilities. Negroes of the first description he supposed not included in 
the treaty, as the public faith had, prior to the treaty, been pledged to them for their security against the claims of 
their former masters. Admitting this distinction to be just, we would mention a circumstance to your excellency, 
which we suppose no otherwise material, than to show that Sir Guy Carleton, or at least that his subordinate officers, 
did not intend to observe the treaty, even agreeable to their own limited construction of it. 

Whenever the negroes, at an inspection of an embarkation, were examined, they always, except a very few 
instances, produced a printed certificate from the commandant of the city, countersigned by his secretary, purporting 
that they came within the British lines in consequence of the proclamations issued by Sir Henry Clinton and others. 
We were sensible, as there was no mode prescribed for investigating these matters, that it was impossible the com- 
mandant or his secretary could, in every case, have sufficient proof of the time of the negroes coming in, and there- 
fore concluded there must be an abuse. In this we were not deceived: for it appears, that certificates, with blanks, 
were given by the commandant to individuals, to be filled up as their convenience might require. One of these blank 
certificates have fallen into our hands, and we transmit it to your excellency. 

Sir Guy Carleton, during the whole of the time from our arrival in this city until his departure on the 25th of 
November, exercised the same kind of jurisdiction in this city, and on Long Island, and Staten Island, and as fully 
as his predecessors in command had, at any period of the war. And in the exercise of this jurisdiction, he retained 
the regulation of the commerce of this port, continued to lease and receive the rents of a number of houses in this 
city, which had been previously taken, and the rents appropriated by the British Government here as belonging to 
persons residing without their lines, and by them, therefore, declared as being in rebellion: he refused, except in 2 
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very few instances, to restore persons, who were desirous of returning to their former habitations, the possession of 
their estates, and caused several citizens of the United States to be apprehended, and tried by constbennedehs ‘A 
considerable embarkation of negroes took aye the day this city was evacuated. The hurry of business, on the part 
of the Britons, is the ostensible reason why we were not invited to the inspection, as appears by a letter from 


captain Gilfillan. 
We have the honor to be, &c. 
EGB’T BENSON. 
W. S. SMITH. 
DAN. PARKER. 


THE BLANK CERTIFICATE. 
New York, April 23, 1783. 





(B.)_ This is to certify, to whomsoever it may concern, that the bearer hereof, a negro, resorted to the 
British lines, in consequence of the proclamations of Sir William Howe and Sir Henry Clinton, late commanders- 
in-chief in America; and that the said ae has hereby his excellency Sir Guy Carleton’s permission to go to Nova 


Scotia, or wherever else — may think proper. ‘ } 
By order of Brigadier General Birch, Commandant of the city and garrison of New York, this —-— day of 


April, Annoque Domini 1783. 
E. WILLIAMS, Major of Brigade. 





Mr. Hammond, Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain, to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State. 
Puitapevputa, December 19, 1791. 


Sir: 

[have the honor of acknowledging the receipt of your letter of the 15th current, and of expressing my perfect 
approbation of, and concurrence in, the mode you have suggested of discussing the several particulars relative to the 
non-execution of the definitive treaty of peace. 

In conformity to your example, [ am now preparing an abstract of the circumstances that appear to me contra- 
ventions, on the part of the United States, of the fourth, fifth, and sixth articles of that treaty. This abstract I 
intend to present to you, sir, with as little delay as the extensive nature of the subject under consideration’ will 


admit. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
GEO. HAMMOND. 
Mr. Hammond, Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain, to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State. 
Puitape.puia, March 5, 1792. 
Sir: 


In conformity to the mode which you have pursued and suggested, I have now the honor of submitting to 
you an abstract of such particular acts of the United States as appear to me infractions, on their part, of the definitive 
treaty of peace, concluded between the King, my master, and the United States. The necessity of collecting from 
distant ao of this continent the requisite materials, of combining and arranging them, has occasioned a much 
longer delay in presenting to you this abstract than I at first apprehended. I trust, however, that it will be found so 
comprehensive as to include every cause of complaint, resulting from the ste and so fully substantiated as to 
require no subsequent elucidations to prove and to confirm the facts which I shal sone 

Many of the legislative acts and judicial determinations, which I shall adduce as violations of the treaty, having 
been common to a majority of the States, I have thought it expedient, in order to avoid repetitions, not to discuss 
the tendency and extent of their operation in the several States distinctly and separately, but to reduce the infrac- 
tions under general heads, and to throw into the form of an appendix references to justify and explain the documents 
by which they are authenticated. : 

Although I have employed every exertion in my power to acquire the most accurate and general information 
upon the respective points comprehended in this abstract, it is still possible, that many materials may have been out 
of my reach, or that, in the extensive collection of laws and of other documents which I have been obliged to peruse 
and digest, many objects may have escaped my notice. It'is possible, that acts of the States, of which I have 
complained, as militating against the treaty of pom may have been repealed or modified by succeeding Legislatures; 
and that decisions of the State courts, which I have alleged as violations of the treaty, may have been rectified b 
subsequent determinations. I am not conscious of any errors or misrepresentations of this nature; but if any suc 
should exist in the abstract, I desire you, sir, to be persuaded, that they have been totally unintentional on my part, 
and that I shall be extremely solicitous to have them explained and corrected. ; 

Immediately after the ratification of the definitive treaty of og a the Congress of the United States, by a 
proclamation, announcing that event, and by a resolve, dated 14th Jan. 1784, required and enjoined all bodies of 
magistracy, legislative, executive, and judiciary, to carry into effect the definitive articles, and every clause and 
sentence thereof, sincerely, strictly, and completely; and earnestly recommended to the Legislatures of the respec- 
tive States to provide for the restitution of all estates, rights, and properties, confiscated, a real British 
subjects, and of estates, rights, and properties, of persons resident in districts in possession of his Majesty’s arms, 
between the 30th Nov. 1782, and 4th Jan. 1784, who had not borne arms against the United States; and that 
persons of any other description should have liberty to go to any part of the United States, to remain twelve months, 
unmolested in their endeavors to obtain the restitution of their estates, rights, and properties, confiscated. It was 
also recommended to the several States to reconsider and revise all laws regarding the premises, so as to render 
them perfectly consistent with justice and that spirit of conciliation, which, on the return of the blessings of genes, 
should universally prevail; and it was farther recommended, that the estates, rights, and properties, of such last 
mentioned persons should be restored to them, they refunding the bona fide price, paid on purchasing any of the 
said lands, rights, and properties, since the confiscation. ; ; 

In consequence of the little attention which had been manifested to this proclamation and recommendation, 
and of the answer given, (20th Feb. 1786) bythe Marquis of Carmarthen, to the requisitions of Mr. Adams, 
respecting the posts and territories, ceded by the treaty of peace to the United States, the Congress transmitted, in 
April, 1787, a circular letter to the Governors of the respective States, recommending it to the different Legislatures 
to repeal such acts, or parts of acts, as were repugnant to the treaty of peace between his Britannic Majesty and the 
United States, or any article thereof, and that the courts of law and equity should be directed and required, in all 
causes and questions cognizable by them respectively, and arising from, or touching the said treaty, to decide and 
adjudge according to the tenor, true intent, and meaning, of the same, any thing in the said acts or parts of acts to 
the contrary thereof in any wise notwithstanding. st 

In this circular letter, after enforcing in the most energetic manner the regard due to solemn national compacts, 
and the —~ of the individual States attempting to contravene, or even discuss stipulations, which been 
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sanctioned by their General Government, the Congress further declare, ‘* they have deliberately and dispassionately 
examined and considered the several facts and matters urged by Great Britain as infractions of the treaty of peace, 
on the part of America; and regret, that, in some of the States, too little attention appears to have been paid to the 
public faith, pledged by the treaty.” . 

It is observable that Congress, neither in this proclamation nor recommendation, take any notice of the fourth 
article of the treaty of peace, by which it was agreed that creditors on either side should meet with no lawful impe- 
diment to the recovery of the full value, in sterling money, of all bona fide debts, theretofore contracted; nor does 
either the proclamation or recommendation extend to the “ge in the close of the fifth article, whereby it was 
agreed that all persons who have any interests in confiscated lands, either by debts, marriage settlements, or other- 
wise. should meet with no lawful impediment in the prosecution of their just rights. 

This omission of these essential points can only be ascribed to the conviction that Congress entertained, that it 
was totally unnecessary to specify them, as they were stipulations positive and obligatory upon the individual States, 
and that no lecal regulation was competent either to confirm or invalidate them. ‘Tt does not, however, appear that 
this proclamation and recommendation had any general and extensive effect upon the Legislatures of the respective 
States, as, in consequence thereof, even the formality of a municipal adoption of the weed, either in the nature of a 
repeal of existing laws, repugnant to the treaty of peace, or of a declaratory law, establishing the treaty of peace 
as the supreme law of the land, seems to have been confined to a small portion of the several States. 

Havi ig thus stated the measures pursued by Congress to give validity and effect to the engagements contained 
in the treaty of peace, itis now expedient to specify in detail the particular acts which Great Britain considers as 
infractions of the treaty on the part of the United States; and it will tend to simplify the discussion, to make the 
following arrangement: 

1. To define what Congress has enforced or omitted. 

II. To advert to the conduct observed by the individual States generally, in respect to the treaty of peace— 

In not repealing laws that existed antecedently to the pacification; 
In enacting laws, subsequent to the peace, in contravention of the treaty; 
And in the decisions of the State courts upon questions affecting the rights of British subjects. 

As to the first of these points, it cannot be presumed that the commissioners, who negotiated the treaty of peace, 
would engage in behalf of Congress to make recommendations to the Legislatures of the respective States, which 
they did not expect to be effectual, or enter into direct stipulations, which they had not the power to enforce. And 
yet the laws were not repealed which Congress recommended to be repealed, nor were the stipulations enforced 
which Congress was dliutaly ledged to fulfil. It does not appear that any of the State Legislatures repealed 
their confiscation laws, or provided for the restitution of all estates, rights, and properties, of real British subjects 
which had been confiscated, and of persons resident in districts in the possession of his Majesty’s arms, who ha 
not borne arms against the United States; that persons of other descriptions were at liberty to remain twelve months 
in the United States, unmolested in their endeavors to obtain the restoration of their confiscated estates, rights, and 
properties; that the acts of the several States which respected confiscations, were in many of the States reconsidered 
or revised; nor, finally, have British creditors been countenanced or supported, either by the respective Legislatures, 
or by the State courts, in their endeavors to recover the full value of debts, contracted antecedently to the treaty 
of peace. On the contrary, in some of the States, the confiscation laws have been acted upon since the peace, and 
new legislative regulations have been established to carry them into effect. In many of the States, the subjects of 
the crown, in endeavoring to obtain the restitution of their forfeited estates and property, upon refunding the price 
to the purchasers, have been treated with indignity, menaced, exposed to personal danger, and in some instances 
imprisoned. Prosecutions have been commenced against his Majesty’s subjects for the part which they had taken 
in the late war. In many of the States, laws have actually passed, delaying the legal investigation of just claims, 
and abridging the demands of British merchants. Local regulations, in respect to the tender of property, in discharge 
of just debts, have prevailed to such an extent, as to amount toa prohibition of suits. Paper money, emitted by 
particular States, has been made, at its nominal value, legal tender and payment for all debts, for the recovery of 
which actions were commenced at the time when money of that description was greatly depreciated. Creditors, 
too, in some of the States, were exposed to the necessity of taking real or personal property, at a valuation made by 
a partial, prejudiced, or interested neighborhood, while, in other States, when the era of alienage has been under 
discussion, the courts of law and equity have determined, that a subject of Great Britain, residing within the King’s 
dominions, at and after the declaration of independence, was not competent to acquire or hold real Beh within 
the United States. In many of the State courts, decisions have taken place, reducing the amount of British debts, 
in violation of the terms of the original contracts, and some of those courts have positively refused to take cogni- 
zance of suits instituted for the recovery of British debts. ‘These facts will be more fully illustrated under the next 
head of arrangement. 

II. ‘To advert to the conduct observed by the individual States, generally, in respect to the treaty of peace. 

Ist. In not repealing the laws that existed antecedently to the pacification. 

During the war, the respective Legislatures of the United States passed laws to confiscate and sell, to sequester, 

take possession of, and lease, the estates of the loyalists, and to apply the proceeds thereof towards the redemption 


of certificates and bills of credit, or towards defraying the —- of the war; to enable debtors to pay into the 
y 


State treasuries, or loan offices, paper money, then exceedingly depreciated, in discharge of their debts. Under 


some of the laws, many individuals were attainted by name, others were banished for ever from the country, and, if 


found within the State, declared felons, without benefit of ri ;. In some States, the estates and rights of married 


y. 
women, of widows, and of minors, and of persons who had died within the territories possessed by the British arms, 
were forfeited. Authority also was given to the Executive department, to require persons who te Bow to the crown 
to surrender themselves, by a given day, and to abide their trials for high treasorf; in failure of which, the parties so 
required were attainted, were subject to, and suffered, all the pains, penalties, and forfeitures, awarded against 
persons attainted of high treason. In one State, (New York) a power was vested in the courts to prefer bills of 
indictment against persons alive or dead, who had adhered to the King, or joined his fleets or armies, if in full life, 
and generally reputed to hold or claim, or, if dead, to have held or claimed, at the time of their decease, real or 
personal estate. And upon notice or neglect to appear and traverse the indictment, or, upon trial and conviction, 
the persons charged in the indictment, whether in full life or deceased, were respectively declared guilty of the 
offences charged, and their estates were forfeited, whether in possession, reversion, or remainder. In some of the 
States, confiscated property was applied to the purposes of public buildings and improvements; in others, was appro- 
priated as rewards to individuals for military services rendered during the war; and, in one instance, property mort- 
gaged to a British creditor was liberated from the incumbrance by a special act of the Legislature, asa provision for 
the representatives of the mortgager, who had fallen in battle. - ; 

A general repeal of these laws, under the stipulated exceptions, would have been a compliance with the terms of 
the treaty of peace. But the restitution of the estates, rights, and properties, of real British subjects, or of persons 
resident in districts in possession of his majesty’s arms, and who had not borne arms against the United States, was 
not provided for by any local law, or general regulation, nor did any such law or regulation prevail, to support 
persons of other descriptions in their endeavors to obtain the restitution of such of their estates, rights, and proper- 
ties, as had been confiscated. Some of the State Legislatures, it is true, soon after the peace, passed acts, in con- 
formity to the treaty, to provide against further confiscations, and to deliver up, under certain conditions and assess- 
ments, such lands and tenements, the property of persons described in confiscation laws, as had not been confiscated 
by process of law. Other States have, in certain instances, upon application of the children of friends of attainted 
persons, passed laws to restore the ownership of forfeited estates, upon the payment of a given price in depreciated 
certificates, and, in others, without exacting any consideration for the property restored. Acts of on and 
oblivion are also to be found in the statute book of some of the States, but fettered with such qualifications, excep- 
tions, and restraints, as to exclude effectually from the hope of recovery or restitution, numbers who were expressly 


within the meaning and intention of the treaty. 
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ad. In enacting laws subsequent to the peace in contravention of the treaty. y 

In stating the particular acts that- relate to this head of arrangement, it will be proper to place them in three 
classes. 
1. Such as relate to the estates of the loyalists. 

2. Such as respect their persons; and mp 
3. Such as obstruct the recovery of debts due to the subjects of the crown. a 

1. Many of the confiscated estates being undisposed of, not only at the time the nine articles of peace 
were signed, but even after the conclusion of the definitive treaty, it would have been perfectly consistent with 
justice, and that spirit of conciliation which ought to have prevailed upon the return of the blessings of peace, to 
have suspended the sales of property not then disposed of, to have repealed the laws of confiscation, under certain. 
limitations, and to have restored the rights of married women, of widows, and of minors; and though the policy of 
the different State Governments might exact a rigid adherence to forfeitures, incurred by persons who had actually 
borne arms during the war, yet such a suspension of sales, repeal of laws, and restitution of property, might have 
been effected with great convenience in a number of instances, and ah have been liberally extended to real British 
subjects, and to persons who had not borne arms against the United States, but who, from local residence, were 
liable to the imputation of offence, and to the operation of severe penal laws. 

But, immediately after the preliminary articles were signed, and for many years subsequent to the peace; acts 
passed the different Legislatures of the United States to confirm forfeitures and confiscations made by virtue of for- 
mer laws; to secure in their possessions persons who had purchased forfeited lands, tenements, goods, and chattels; 
to sell confiscated property that remained unsold; to resell such as had been already sold, and to which no title had 
been given; and to release from their bargains persons who had misconceived the modes of payment. In one State, 
(Georgia) many years subsequent to the — an act passed to compel, under severe penalties, the discovery of 
debts ies to merchants and subjects of the crown of Great Britain, that had been sequestered by particular regula- 
tions. Under this act, the auditor of that State has published a formal notice, manifesting his determination to pursue 
the rigid letter of the law, and to sequester British debts, in defiance of the solemnity of national engagements. In 
another State, (Maryland) offers have even been held out by legislative authority to persons who, within limited 
periods, should make discovery of British property, to compound for the same by granting certain portions of such 
as should be discovered 3 and these legislative acts drove. to forfeited rights and property generally, without dis- 
crimination or distinctions of persons plainly defined in the treaty, distinctions which the spirit of conciliation and 
the feelings of humanity most forcibly recommended, and which the respective States were fully competent to estab 
lish and enforce, when applied to estates and property, either unsold at the period of the peace, or for which (owing 
to the default of the purchasers) no titles had been given. 

2. In respect to the persons who, under the treaty of peace, were to have free liberty to come to any part of the 
United States. The permission in their favor was in terms the most general and unqualified; and, though the period 
in which persons of one description were to remain in this country was restricted, none, however exceptionable their 
political conduct might have been considered by the United States, were debarred from the means of personal appli- 
cation, and of endeavoring to obtain the restitution of such of their estates, rights, and properties, as had been con- 
fiscated. As to those’ who, under the appellation of British subjects, had incurred no other imputation of criminality 
than that of adherence to their sovereign, and as to others who, though resident in districts in possession of his 
Majesty’s forces, had not borne arms against the United States, the express provision in the treaty for the restitution 
of the estates and properties of persons of both these descriptions, certainly comprehended a virtual acquiescence in 
their right to bec where their property was situated, and to be restored to the privileges of citizenship. This vir- 
tual acquiescence may be justly assumed as an argument in favor even of those who had borne arms against the 
United States, and who, if any instances of this kind existed, had been successful in their endeavors to obtain the 
restoration of their confiscated estates on refunding to the purchasers the bona fide price that had been paid. Acts, 
however, of proscription, attainder, and banishment, which had passed during the war, and which extended, not 
only to those who had borne arms against the United States, but also to those who had borne arms against their allies; 
to persons who had left particular States, and gone off with the fleets or armies of Great Britain; to those who ha 
attached themselves to, adhered to, or taken the protection of the Government, fleets, or armies, of Great Britain, 
who were, and still remained, absent from the States, who had withdrawn themselves from, and still resided beyond, 
the limits of the United States, though repealed as to certain individuals therein named, remained in full force 
against numbers of every description of persons defined in the treaty. And, subsequent to the peace, acts passed 
several of the State Legislatures, for the _— of asserting the rights of the States for preserving their indepen- 
dence, and expelling such aliens as might be dangerous to the peace and good order of government; whereby persons 
who had left the States, gone off to, orjtaken the protection of, the Government, fleet, or armies, of Great Britain, or 
aided, assisted, or abetted the same, or had borne arms, exercised or accepted military commands, or owned, or 
fitted out armed vessels to cruise against the United States, or their allies, or had been joined to the fleets or armies, 
or to any volunteer corps of the King, or had held any office, at particular boards instituted during the war, and all 
other absentees named in divers acts of confiscation, or who had been banished, or sent out of the States, were for- 
bidden to return without licence, at their peril, or were subject to disqualifications, to prosecution, and tedious impri- 
sonment, if they remained after notice given to depart the State. In some States, the ceremony of notice was dis- 
pensed with, and the parties, upon being found therein, were liable to imprisonment, to the confiscation of the property 
they possessed, and, in other States, to the penalty of death. In some of the States, it is true, permission was given 
to certain individuals to return unconditionally; but, in others, the indulgence was of momentary duration, and the 
unfortunate objects of it were then banished from their connexions and friends forever. 

To this it may be added, that, though the treaty of peace expressly.declares that no future confiscations shall be 
made, nor any prosecutions Pacman against any _— for or by reason of the part which they might have taken 
during the war, confiscation acts have passed since the preliminary articles were signed, and sales have been made 
of confiscated estates long since the peace. Acts have also passed for granting effectual relief in cases of trespass, 
and pointing out modes for the recovery of property acquired while the King’s troops occupied particular districts, 
whereby it was made lawful for any inhabitants of the State, who had left their places of abode, and had not since 
voluntarily put themselves into the power of the King’s troops, to bring actions of trespass against any person who had 
occupied, injured, or destroyed their estate, either real or personal, within the power of the King’s troops, or against 
persons who had received or purchased such goods or effects; and the purchasers of property, under sales made in 
districts occupied by the royal army, were required to restore and deliver up the same, under the penalty of forfeit- 
ing treble the value of such property so obtained, and neglected to be delivered or restored, to the great inconveni- 
ence of many who had used, possessed, or acquired real and personal property, under the sanction of the only autho- 
rity existing in the districts where the property was situated—an authority justified by the laws and usages of 
nations, and confirmed by the letter and spirit of the treaty of peace.. The persons who were the objects of the tres-- 
pass law were still more oppressed by its operation, in consequence of a subsequent act, se prosecutions for 
acts done to promote the American cause, which was manifestly levelled at the friends of the crown, and deprived 
them of the means of satisfaction for those acts of outrage, which had involved them in loss and ruin. And, in order 
to provide for the enforcement of these trespass laws against absentees, theremedy of attachment against abscondin 
debtors was extended to the recovery of damages sustained by the injury, destruction, or occupancy, of real-or persona 
estates during the war, whereby absentees, though in a state of legal exile, were considered as absconding debtors. 

3.. The securing of the enormous debt due from the citizens of the United States to the merchants of Great 
Britain, being an object of important consideration to his Majesty’s Government, in arranging and discussing the 
terms of the treaty of peace, was expressly provided for in it; though stipulations of that nature are not usual in 
treaties between independent nations; as the engagements of individuals of different countries are not liable to the 
intervention of partial local regulations, but rest upon the sacred and permanent basis of universal justice. The 
magnitude of this object cannot, therefore, be better ascertained than by this circumstance; and, accerdingly, a solemn 
and unequivocal stipulation was introduced into the treaty, *‘ That creditors on either side should meet with no law- 
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ful impediment to the recovery of the full value, in sterling money, of ail bona fide debts heretofore contracted;” a 
stipulation as precise and definite as to the measure and mode of recovery and payment, as it was general and unquali- 
fied in respect to the debts to be recovered. ‘* The full value in sterling money” could only mean the value, to be 
ascertained by the nature and terms of the original contract between debtor and creditor, and to be = in sterling 
money, according to the rate of exchange prevailing between the twocountries. ‘* All bona fide debts heretofore con- 
tracted”? comprehended every species of debt due to the creditors on either side, contracted antecedent to, and which 
remained unpaid at, the period of concluding the treaty of peace. J. ; 

Hitherto Great Britain has anxiously, though in vain, expected, from the United States, the fulfilment of this 
article, in behalf of her suffering merchants; but prohibitions of suits, and personal disabilities, created during the 
war, to commence actions, remained unrepealed, and have been protracted to periods subsequent to the peace. Acts, 
too, have passed since the peace, suspending, for a time, the recovery of debts and the issuing of executions. 
Courts have been ne at i by law to direct and admit the reduction of interest; and the absolute reduction of 
interest, for a limited number of years, has been provided for. Laws which existed before the war, compellin 
creditors to take the debtor’s land, at an appraised value, remained unrepealed, notwithstanding the change of 
circumstances in the two countries had, in some of the State courts, tended to establish principles of alienage which 
have been carried to so rigorous an extent. applied to British subjects, as to inspire doubts of their competency to 
acquire or hold real property within the United States. New tender and valuation laws have been passed subse- 
quent to the peace, by the operation of which creditors were reduced to the alternative, either of accepting under 
partial appraisement, resulting from prescribed modes of valuation, real and personal property which bore no pro- 
portion to the value of the original debt, and for which they could command no price whatsoever, or of having the 
persons of their debtors protected from arrests, or discharged from executions. British subjects and their agents 
were compelled to give security to pay all just debts due from the creditors to any citizen of the State, as far as the 
amount of the debts to be collected, before any debtor could be compelled to make payment. Paper money, emitted 
and made current, for a number of years, was constituted legal tender for payment and discharge of any debt, bar- 
gain, or sale, bond, mortgage, specialty, or contract whatsoever, *‘already made or hereafter to be made,” either for 
sterling money, silver money, dollars, or any species of gold or silver. Instalment laws have passed, restraining, 
for a time, the commencement of suits, and then limiting the modes of recovering all debts due previous to the 
month of February, 1782, and of obligations taken since that time for debts previously incurred, to three annual 
payments, of one third of the principal and interest, in each successive year. ‘These restrictions and limitations 
were afterwards extended to all debts contracted previous to the Ist of January, 1787; and when these limitations, 
in which the British merchants most patiently we benevolently acquiesced, were about to expire, a new instalment 
law was passed, protracting the period of payments five years longer, and restraining the recovery even of bonds or 
notes given, payable according to the instalments prescribed by the former acts, to the manner directed in the last 
instalment law. 

It is worthy of observation, that this latter instalment iaw passed subsequent to the formation of the Federal 
constitution, which ordains that all treaties made, or which should be made, under the authority of the United 
States, should be the supreme law of the land, that the judges in each State should be bound thereby, and every 
senator and representative of the United States, members of the several State Legislatures, and all the executive and 

judicial officers, both of the United States and of the several States, were to be bound by oath or affirmation to sup- 
port that constitution. 

3. The last point of discussion relates to the decisions of State courts upon questions affecting the rights of 
British subjects; in respect to which, the dispensations of law have, for the most part, been as unpropitious to the 
subjects of the crown as the legislative acts of the different assemblies throughout this continent: It must, however, 
be allowed that in one State, (Massachusetts Bay) where great property was at stake, justice has been liberally 
dispensed, and, notwithstanding a particular regulation of the State warranted the deduction of that portion of the 
interest on British debts which accrued during the war, the courts, in conformity to the plain terms of the treaty, 
have admitted and directed the quantum of the demand to be regulated by the olga contract; and where the 
contract bore interest, or the custom of the trade justified the charge. the full interest has been allowed to British 
creditors, notwithstanding the intervention of war. On the other hand, it is to be lamented that, in a more distant 
State, (Georgia) it was a received principle, inculcated by an opinion of the highest judicial authority there, that as 
no legislative act of the State existed, confirming the treaty of peace with Great Britain, war still continued between 
the two countries—a principle which may perhaps still continue, in that State, as it is one of those that have not to 
this moment paid any municipal regard to the different recommendations of Congress to the several Legislatures, 
to repeal all laws inconsistent with the treaty of peace. 

e decisions of the State courts having affected the claims and persons of British subjects, a short view will be 
taken of some of the most important decisions, under these two heads. 

ist. Inthe prosecution of claims, instituted by British merchants for debts contracted previous to the war, proof 
of the usage of the trade to allow interest after the expiration of a year on the amount € the goods shipped, or of 
the specific contract between the debtor and creditor, has been uniformly established, the full value of the debt to 
be recovered, ought consequently to have been nothing short of the debt and interest according to the usage of the 
trade or to the terms of the contract; but under the direction of many of the courts, juries have invariably abated 
interest on British debts for seven years and a half. Even the solemnity of obligations has not been found of 
sufficient force to secure the creditor from this deduction; it having been determined that obligations, which, on the 
face of the contract itself, bore interest, were upon no better footing in this respect than book-debts, in which the 
intervention of war and the prohibitory resolves of Congress were deemed sufficient grounds to destroy the usage 
between the British and American trader by abating the interest for the period the war continued; and that, as the 
debtor was deprived of the means of making payment, unless by a violation of a positive restrictive law, prohibiting 
remittances as a means of strengthening the enemy, and as it would have been criminal to have remitted during the 
war, no man should suffer for his obedience to the laws, or be answerable for the interest, while the laws of the land 
restrained him from, rong eco principal. ‘The treaty of peace, too, has been considered as having no effect upon 
this question, it having been held that the treaty only secured the mutual recovery of debts, when the amount was 
ascertained; but the amount of the debts was to be settled by the laws of the land. 

In one State particularly, in which the claim of interest has been generally involved in the recovery of British 
debts, that had been paid, in consequence of legislative acts, into the State treasury, the superior court of the State 
determined, that the construction of the treaty and the acts of the State entitled the creditor to recover the prin- 
cipal of his debt and all interest thereon, which had not arisen during the war, and that, as, by the intervention of 
war, = means of recovering British debts were suspended, the claim of interest, during the suspension, was inad- 
missible. 

It was admitted that, notwithstanding the payments into the treasury, the treaty of peace restored the right of 
action; but interest was recoverable only from the date of the definitive treaty. 

In one of the southern States (Virginia) where debts to a very eit ster amount are depending, the suits that 
have been instituted for their recovery have been referred to the district courts of the State, and some of the causes, 
having stood for several years under a more formal continuance upon the records, have been adjourned, for diffi- 
culty, to the general court, wherein they still remain undecided, and others, it is said, have been actually dismissed. 
The delay of justice, operating equally as a denial of justice, would have been effectually reformed in that State by 
the provisions of a particular law, giving summary relief in determining disputes wherein subjects of those coun- 
tries, which had acknowledged or should hereafter recognise the independence of the United States, were parties 
against the citizens of that State; but, unfortunately for the British creditors, upon the conclusion of peace, it was 
soon found that this we wae gb relief extended to British debts in common with the claims of other foreigners, whose 
sovereigns had recognised the independence of the United States, and that some of the judges favored the idea; 
and so much of the act as pe i 


: ints out and authorizes the mode of proceeding in suits wherein foreigners were par- 
ties, was repealed, and, at i 


is moment, the means of recovery depend solely upon limitations and conditions created 
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by local regulations, which are in directo position to the recommendatory resolves of Congress, and palpable infrac- 
tions of the fourth article of the treaty of peace. 

The few attempts to recover British debts in the county courts of that State, have universally failed; and these 
are the courts, wherein, from the smallness of the sum, a considerable number of debts can only be recovered. _ 

A farther hardship, under which the British creditors labor, is, that they are answerable and proceeded against 
by course of law for every claim brought against them; when at this moment it is not a settled point, whether even 
the Federal court. in that district. oil eeartain in their behalf suits to which that jurisdiction is competent, the 
circuit court of the United States, after very solemn argument, having adjourned the question. 

In addition to these observations, it is necessary to mention, that, in some others of the southern States, there does 
not exist a single instance of the recovery Of a British debt in their courts, though so many years have expired since 
the establishment of peace between the two countries. : ender! 

2d. The proceedings of the State courts upon points, which affected the persons of British subjects, have been 
equally repugnant to the terms of the treaty. In one State, suits have been instituted under the acts for granting a 
more effectual relief in cases of certain trespasses, for the recovery of damages resulting from the eceeency of 
estates held in districts in the possession of his Majesty’s arms, by virtue of licence and permission from the com- 
manders-in-chiefs and though the licence and permission were pleaded, and it was stated upon the record, that after 
the declaration of independence by Congress, there was open war between the two countries, that the place where 
the estates were situate continued in the uninterrupted possession of the royal army during the whole period they 
were occupied under such licence and permission, and as long as the same remained in force; that, by the treaty of 
peace, the claim which the subjects or citizens of either of the contracting parties had to recompense or retribution 
for injuries done to each other, in consequence of, or relating to the war, were mutually relinquished and released; that 
the parties, against whom the suits were instituted, were subjects of the crown, residing in a district occupied by 
the royal army, where the estate in question was situate, under the protection of the king, then at war with this coun- 
try. ‘These pleas were overruled by the court, as insufficient, and damages have been awarded against the parties 
for the time the estates were so occupied by them, to the great injury of numbers, who had, during the war, actually 
paid a competent rent for the property they occupied under the authority of the commander-in-chief. os 

In another State, an indictment has lately been preferred against a subject of the crown, for the murder of a citizen 
of the United States, found under suspicious circumstances, within the royal lines. Though the grand jury did not 
find the bill of indictment against the party, as the facts alleged were not sufficiently proved, they postponed a farther 
inquiry to a future time, to give the prosecutor an opportunity of producing farther testimony, in which the court 
acquiesced, and refused to dicharge the prisoner, observing, te the counsel moved for his discharge, that the com- 
mission for holding the court of oyer and terminer did not expire for some months, and the court would again sit 
before the period expired. ‘The prisoner was, however, admitted to bail, upon his own recognisance in £500, and 
two sureties in £250 each; but as his friends doubted the disposition of the court to determine according to the 
terms of treaty, they thought it more prudent to suffer the forfeiture of the recognisances, than to put his life again 
into jeopardy. BA : 

In that State, also, actions of trespass have been instituted, for taking and driving off cattle during the war, con- 
verting indictable offences into civil suits, with a view of eluding the stipulations of the treaty; but with what suc- 
cess has not been ascertained. y ; 

__Upon this last head of arrangement, it is only necessary farther to observe, that the prosecutions, in the cases spe- 
cified, are all direct and positive violations of the 6th article of the treaty of peace. ; 
From the foregoing detail, it is evident, that the recommendations of Congress to the respective State Legislatures 
have, in some of the States, been totally disregarded, and in none have produced that complete and extensive effect, 
which Great Britain, from the stipulations of the treaty, was perfectly justifiable in expecting and requiring; that, 
since the peace, many of the States have passed laws in direct contravention of the definitive treaty, and essentially 
injurious to the estates, rights, and properties, of British subjects, in whose favor precise distinctions were clearly 
defined and expressed in the treaty; that, although some of the States may have repealed their exceptionable laws 
partially or generally, yet, in a majority of the States, they still exist in full force and validity; and that, in some 
of the State courts, actions have been commenced and prosecuted with success, against individuals, for the part 
they had taken in the war, which actions were, in their origin, positive contraventions of the 6th article of the 
treaty, and, in their consequences, materially detrimental to the rights and property of many subjects of the crown 
of Great Britain. In consequence of the violation of the treaty in these particulars, great numbers of his Majesty’s 
subjects have been reduced to a state of penury and distress, and the nation of Great Britain has been involved in 
the — to them of no less a sum than four millions sterling, as a partial compensation for the losses they had 
sustained. 

It is further manifest, that the stipulation of the fourth article of the treaty, which provides for the recovery of 
the debts due to the subjects of the two countries respectively, has been not only evaaen in many of the States, but 
that municipal regulations have been established in them, in avowed contravention of it, and that, in many instan- 
ces, the means and prospect of obtaining redress are nearly as remote as ever; since, in one State, in which a sum 
far exceeding one million sterling, is still due to British creditors, the supreme federal court has thought proper to 
suspend, for many months, the final judgment onan action of debt brought by a British creditors; and, since, in the 
same State, the county courts (which alone can take cognizance of debts of a limited amount) have uniformly 
rejected all suits instituted for the recovery of sums due to the subjects of the crown of Great Britain. 

The delay which has arisen in the administration of justice, has, with equal propriety, been stated as equiva- 
lent to an infraction of the treaty: for, by the effect of that delay, many descriptions of his Majesty’s subjects have 
been exposed, not only to material inconvenience, but, in various cases, to the ruin and absolute loss of their pro- 


perty. 

The conduct of Great Britain, in all these respects, has been widely different from that which has been observed 
by the United States. In the former country, the legislature has never harbored the intention of enacting regula- 
tions which might invalidate a national compact, or affect the sacred tenor of engagements contracted between indi- 
viduals. And, in the courts of law, the citizens of the United States have experienced, without exception, the 
same protection and impartial distribution of justice, as the subjects of the crown. Examples can be adduced of 
judgment having been given in favor of American creditors, in actions of debt brought even against loyalists, the 
whole of whose property had been seized by legislative acts of the States in which it was situated, and wa gr 
in the first instance, to the liquidation of the very description of debts, for which these suits were commenced against 
them in England. , ark 

Such is the nature of the specific facts which the King, my master, has considered as infractions of the treaty on 
the part of the United States, and, in consequence of which, his Majesty has deemed it expedient to suspend the 
full execution, on his part, of the 7th article of that treaty. On this head, also, it is necessary to premise the fol- 
lowing evident distinction: that the King has contented himself with a mere suspension of that article of the treaty; 
whereas, the United States have not only withheld from subjects of the crown that redress to which they were 
entitled, under the terms of the treaty, but, also, many of the States have, subsequent to the peace, passed new 
legislative regulations, in violation of the treaty, and imposing additional hardships on individuals, whom the 
— faith of the United States was pledged, under precise and solemn stipulations, to ensure and protect from 

uture injury. ‘ , ‘ 

On the grounds, therefore, of the irreparable injury which many classes of his subjects have sustained, and of 
the heavy expense to which the British nation has been subjected by the non-performance of their engagements, on 
the part of the United States, the measure that the King has adopted (of —. his compliance with the 7th arti- 
cle of the treaty) is perfectly justifiable. Nevertheless, his Majesty’s sincere desire to remove every occasion of 


Fagg has induced him to direct me to express his readiness to enter into a negotiation with respect to 
those articles of 


e treaty, which have not been executed by the two countries, respectively, and to consent to such 
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arrangements 2 the subject, as, after due examination, may now be found to be of mutual convenience, and not 
inconsistent with the just claims and rights of his subjects. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 


GEO. HAMMOND. 


APPENDIX A. 


No. 1. Act of New Hampshire, to confiscate estates of sundry persons therein named. Passed Nov. 28, 1778. 

2. Act of Massachusetts Bay, to prevent the return of certain persons therein named, and others who had left 
that state, or either of the United States, and joined the enemies thereof. Passed in 1778. 

3. Act of Massachusetts Bay, to confiscate the estates of certain notorious conspirators against the government 
and liberties of the inhabitants of the late Province, now State of Massachusetts Bay. Passed in 1779. 

4. Act of Rhode Island, to confiscate and sequester estates, and banish persons of certain descriptions. Passed 
October, 1775. February, March, May, June, July, August, October, 1776. February and October, 1778. 
February, May, August, September, October, 1779. July, September, October, 1780. January, May, 1781. June, 
October, November, 1782. February, May, June, October, 1783. 

5. Act of Connecticut, directing certain confiscated estates to be sold. Connecticut laws, fol. 56. 

6. Act of New York, for the forfeiture and sales of the estates of persons who have adhered to the enemies of 
the State. Passed 22d October, 1779. 

7. Act of New York, for the immediate sale of part of the confiscated estates. Passed March 10, 1780. 

8. Act of New York, approving the act of Congress relative to the finances of the United States, and making 
provision for redeeming that State’s proportion of bills of credit to be emitted. Passed 15 June, 1780. 

9. Act of New York, to procure a sum in specie, for the purpose of redeeming a portion of the bills emitted, 
&c. Passed 7 October, 1780. 

10. Act of New Jersey, to punish traitors and disaffected persons. Passed 4 October, 1776. 

11. Act of New Jersey, for taking charge of and leasing the real estates, and for forfeiting personal estates of 
certain fugitives and offenders. Passed April 18, 1778. 

12. Act of New Jersey, for forfeiting to, and vesting in the State, the real estates of certain fugitives and offend- 
ers. Passed 11 December, 1778. 

" oa Act of New Jersey, supplemental to the act (No. 10) to punish traitors and disaffected persons. Passed 
ctober 3, 1782. 

14. Act of Pennsylvania, for the attainder of divers traitors, and for vesting their estates in the Commonwealth, 
if they render not themselves by a certain day. 6 March, 1778. 

15. Act of Delaware, declaring estates of certain persons forfeited, and themselves incapable of being elected to 
any office. Passed 5 February, 1778. 

16. - dl - for calling out of circulation the quota of the State, of the bills of credit issued by Con- 
gress. ctober, 1780. 

By the 11th section of this act, persons indebted to creditors, who had not become subjects and residents of the 
State, or had an agent constantly residing within the State, were, under certain regulations, authorized to pay 
these debts into the treasury in certain species of depreciated paper money, and the treasurer’s receipt was declared 
good evidence, in law and equity, of the payment of such debt. 

* 17. Act of Maryland, to seize, confiscate, and appropriate all British property within the State. Passed Octo- 
r, 1780. 

18. Act of Maryland, to appoint commissioners to preserve confiscated, British property. Passed October, 1780. 

19. Act of Maryland, to procure a loan, and for the sale of escheat lands neg the confiscated British property, 
therein mentioned. Passed October, 1780. __ 

20. Act of Virginia, for sequestering British property, enabling those indebted to British subjects to pay off such 
debts, &c. Passed October, 1777. 

21. Act of Virginia, concering escheats and forfeitures from British subjects. May, 1779. 

22. Act of Virginia, to amend the act concerning escheats, &c. Passed May, 1779. 

23. Act of Virginia, to amend the act concerning escheats and forfeitures. Passed October, 1779. 

24. Act of Virginia, to adjust and regulate pay and account of officers of Virginia line. Passed November, 1781. 

25. Act of Virginia, for providing more effectual funds for redemption of certificates. Passed May, 1782. 

26. Act of North Carolina, for confiscating the property of all such persons as are inimical to the United States, 
&c. Passed November, 1777. : 

27. Act of North Carolina, to carry into effect the last mentioned act. Passed January, 1779. 

28. Act of South Carolina, for disposing of certain estates and banishing certain persons therein mentioned. 
Passed 26 February, 1782. 

29. Act of South Carolina, to amend the last mentioned act. Passed 16 March, 1683. 

30. Act of Georgia, for inflicting penalties.on, and confiscating the estates of such persons as are therein declared 
guilty of treason, and for other purposes therein mentioned. Passed May 4, 1782. 

31. Act of South Carolina, to vest one hundred and eighty acres of land, late property of James Holmes, in certain 
persons in trust for the benefit of a public schooi. Passed 15 August, 1783. 

32. Act of Virginia, for removal of seat of government Passed May session, 1779—see No. 21. 

33. Act of New Jersey, to eg aio ngee a certain forfeited estate. Passed 23 December, 1783. 

34. Act of Maryland, for the benefit of the children of Major Andrew Leitch. Passed 15th June, 1782. 


ApprEenpix B. 


No. 1. Act of Massachusetts, in addition to an act made and passed the present year, (1784) entitled, An act for 
repealing two laws of this state. Passed November 10, 1784—see appendix C, No. 2. 

2, Act of North Carolina, to secure and quiet in their possessions, all such as have, or may purchase, lands, goods, 
&c. sold, or hereafter to be sold, by, the commissioners of forfeited estates. Passed December 29, 1785. 

3. Act of North Carolina, directing the sale of confiscated property. Passed October session, 1784. 

4. Act of Georgia, to authorize the auditor to liquidate the demands of such persons as have claims against the 
confiscated estates. Passed February 22, 1785. 

5. Ordinance of South Carolina, for amending and explaining the confiscation act. Passed March 26, 1784. 

6. act of South Carolina, to amend the confiscation act, and for other purposes therein mentioned. Passed March 
22, 1786. 

7. Act of Georgia, releasing certain persons from their bargains, &c. Passed July 29, 1783. 

8. Act of Georgia, to compel the settlement of public accounts, for inflicting penalties, and for vesting auditor 
with certain powers. Passed February 10, 1787. 

9. Act of Maryland, to vest certain powers in the Governor and council. Sect. 3d. Passed November session, 
1785. 

10. Act of Maryland, to empower Governor and council to compound with the discoverers of British property, 
and for other purposes. Passed November session, 1788. 
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Appenpix C. 


See Acts of Confiscation, Banishment, &c. referred to in Appendix A, No. 1 to 30 inclusive. 


No. 1. Act of North Carolina, of pardon and oblivion. Passed April session, 1788. 

2. Act of Massachusetts Bay, for repealing two laws of the State, and for asserting the rights of that free and 
sovereign commonwealth, to expel such aliens as may be dangerous to the peace and good order of government. 
Passed March 24, 1784. . ‘ ah oa o 

3. Act of Georgia, for ascertaining the rights of aliens, and pointing out a mode for the admission of citizens. 
Passed February 7, 1785. 

4. Act of New York, to preserve the freedom and independence of the State, and for other purposes therein men- 
tioned. Passed May 12, 1784. ' ; 

5. Act of Virginia, prohibiting the migration of certain persons to that commonwealth, and for other purposes 
therein mentioned. Passed October session, 1783. at 

6. Act of Virginia, to explain, amend, and reduce into one act, the several acts for the admission of emigrants to 
the rights ara and prohibiting the migration of certain persons to that commonwealth. Passed October 
session, 1786, 

7. Act of North Carolina, to describe and ascertain such persons as owed allegiance to the State, and to impose 
certain disqualifications on certain persons therein named. Passed October session, 1784. 

8. Act of North Carolina, to amend the last mentioned act. Passed November session, 1785. 

9. Act of South Carolina, restoring to certain persons their estates, and for permitting the said persons to return, 
and for other purposes. March 26, 1784. : ; : 

10. See appendix A, No. 28. By act of February 26, 1782, penalties of confiscation and banishment were 
inflicted on certain persons described in lists 1, 2, 3,4, 5;and though it appears by the foregoing act, that the persons 
named in lists No. 1, 2, 3, were restored to their estates under certain assessments and limitations, and permitted 
to return and reside in the State under certain disqualifications, the penalties of the act of February 26, 1782, still 
prevail against those persons mentioned in the lists No. 4 and 5, who are liable to suffer death, if they return to the 
State after being sent out of it. ; 

11. Act of Rhode Island, to send out of the State, N. Spink and John Underwood, who had formerly joined the 
enemy, and were returned inte Rhode Island. Passed May 27, 1783. 

12, Act of Rhode Island, to send William Young, theretofore banished, out of the State, and forbidden to return 
at his peril. Passed June 8, 1783. 

13. Act of Rhode Island, allowing William Brenton, late an absentee, to visit his family for one week, then 
sent away, not to return. Passed June 12, 1783. 

14. Act of Rhode Island, to banish S. Knowles, (whose estate had been forfeited, ) on pain of death if he return. 
Passed October, 1783. 

15. Act of Pennsylvania, to attaint Henry Gordon, unless he surrender himself by a given day, (July 24, 1783,) 
and the seizure of his estates, by the agents of forfeited estates, confirmed. Passed January 31, 1783. 

This act passed after the provisional articles were signed, and the time limited for the surrender of Mr. Gordon’s 
person was many months after the account reached the United States. Part of Mr. Gordon’s real estate was sold, in 
consequence of an order of the executive council of Pennsylvania, made in the year 1790. 

= Act of New York, for granting a more effectual relief in cases of certain trespasses. Passed March 
17, 1783. 

17. Act of Georgia, to point out the mode for the recovery of property unlawfully acquired under the British 
usurpation, and withheld from the rightful owners, and for other purposes. Passed February 17, 1783. 

18. Act of New York, for suspending the prosecutions therein mentioned. Passed March 21, 1783. 

19. Act of New York, to amend an act, entitled “An act for relief against absconding and absent debtors,” 
and to extend the remedy of the act, entitled “ An act for granting a more effectual relief in cases of certain tres- 
passes, and for other purposes therein mentioned.” Passed May 4, 1784. 


Aprenpix D. 


1. Act of North Carolina, for establishing courts of law, and for regulating the proceedings therein—sect. 101. 
Passed November session, 1777. ; 

2. Act of Virginia, for directing the mode of adjusting and settling the payment of certain debts and contracts. 
Passed November session, 1781. 

5. Act of Virginia, to repeal so much of a former act as suspends the issuing executions upon certain judgments, 
until December, 1783. Passed May session, 1782. 

4. Act of Virginia, to amend an act, entitled “An act to repeal so much of a former act as suspends the issuing 
executions on certain judgments, until December, 1783.”” Passed October session, 1782. ; 

5. Act of Virginia, to revive and continue the several acts of assembly, for suspending the issuing executions on 
certain judgments, until December, 1783. Passed October session, 1783. 

6. Act of Maryland, to prevent suits on certain debts, for a limited-time. Passed April session, 1782. 

7. Ordinance of South Carolina respecting suits for the recovery of debts. Passed March 26, 1784. 

8. Act of Connecticut, relative to debts due to persons who have been and remained within the enemy’s power, 
or lines, during the late war. Passed May session, 1784. 

9. Act of Massachusetts Bay, directing the justices of the courts of judicature to suspend rendering judgment 
for any interest that might have accrued between the 19th April, 1775, and the 20th January, 1783, on debts due 
to British subjects. Passed November 9, 1784. , 

10. Old act of Maryland. | : ; 

1 § Case of Thomas Harrison’s representatives, in the chancery court of Maryland. 

*? Case of Bayard and Singleton, decided in North Carolina. F 

12. Act of Rhode Island, to enable any debtor in jail on execution, at the suit of any creditor, to tender real, or 
certain specific articles of personal estate. Passed March, 1786. . 

13. Act of New Jersey, to direct modes of proceeding on writs of fieri facias, and for transferring lands and 
chattels for payment of debt. Passed March 23, 1786. : 

14. Act of South Carolina, for regulating sales under executions, and for other purposes therein mentioned. 
Passed October 12, 1785. 

15. Act of Maryland, for the settlement of public accounts, and to appoint persons to collect the debts due to 
persons convicted of treason, and for a specific performance of certain contracts, made by British subjects previous 
to the Revolution. Passed November session, 1786. 

16. Acts of Rhode Island, of May and June, 1775; of January, July, and September, 1776; of February, 1777; 
and of May, 1786. 

17. Act of New Jersey, for making bills, emitted by the act for raising a revenue, of 3,159/. 5s. per annum, for 
twenty-five years, legal tender. Passed June 1, 1786. t y 

18. Act of New Jersey, for striking and making current, 100,000/. in bills of credit, to be let out on loan. 
Passed May 26, 1786. 
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19. Act of Georgia, for emitting the sum of 50,000/. in bills of credit, and for establishing a fund for the redemp- 
tion, and for other purposes therein mentioned. Passed August 14, 1786. 

20. Ordinance of South Carolina, respecting suits for the recovery of debts. Passed March 26, 1784. 

2i. Act of South Carolina, to regulate the recovery and paymert of debts, and prohibiting the importation of 
negroes, &c. Passed March 28, 1787. : 

22. Act of South Carolina, to regulate the payment and recovery of debts, and to prohibit the importation of 
negroes, for the time therein limited. Passed November 4, 1788. 


Aprenpix E. 


zm 1. Case of William Neale’s executors, against Comfort Sands. Decided in the Supreme Court of New 
York. 

2. Case of Osborne against Mifflin’s executors. Decided in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 

3. Case of Hoare against Allen. Decided in the same court. 

4. Case of Stewardson, administrator of Mildred, against Dorsey. Decided in the General Court of Maryland. 

5. Act of Virginia, for the protection and encouragement of the commerce of nations acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of the United States of America. October session, 1779. 

6. Act of Virginia, to repeal part of an act for the protection and encouragement of the commerce of nations ac- 
knowledging the independence of the United States of America. Passed December 31, 1787. 

7. Actof Virginia, to repeal so much of all and every act or acts of assembly, as prohibits the recovery of 
British debts. Passed December 12, 1787. 

8. Case of Rutgers against Waddington. Decided in the Mayor’s court of New York. 

9. Case of John Smith Hatfield, at a court of Oyer and Terminer, held at Bergen, in the State of New Jersey, 
in August, 1789. 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State of the United — to Mr. Hammond, Minister Plenipotentiary of Great 
ritain. 


Puitapetpnia, March 30, 1792. 
Sir: 

A constant course of business has as yet put it out of my power to prepare an answer to your letter of the 
5th instant. In the mean time I have been taking measures to procure copies of the several acts therein complained 
of, that I might save you the trouble of producing proofs of them. My endeavors have failed in the instances below 
cited, of which, therefore, I am constrained to ask you to furnish the documents. I have prefixed to them your own 
marks of reference, that you may the more easily find them. I beg you to be assured that I would not have given 
you the trouble to produce any proofs which I could have obtained myself; and I hope it will be considered as an 
evidence of this, that the list subjoined is only of 13 out of 94 numbers which your appendix specifies. Of all the 
rest I either have, or expect copies in consequence of the measures I have taken. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


A. 4. Act of Rhode Island to confiscate and sequester estates and banish persons of certain descriptions, passed 
— 1775. February, March, May, June, July, August, October, 1775. February, May, June, 
October, 1783. 

C. 11. Act of Rhode Island to send out of the State, N. Spink, and John Underwood, &c. 


12. _ ditto to send Wm. Young, theretofore banished, out of the State, &c. 
13. Act of Rhode Island allowing Wm. Brenton to visit his family, &c. 
14. ditto to banish 8. Knowles, &c. 


D. 10. Old act of Maryland. 
16. Act of Rhode Island of May, 1786. 
E. 1, 2, 3, 4, 8,9. The cases of ia v. executors, Osborne v. Mifflin’s executors. Hoare v. Allen. Steward- 
son v. Dorsey. Rutgers v. Waddington. John Smith Hatfield. 
The records of these cannot be dispensed with. 


Mr. Hammond, Minister Plenipotentiary of Great - ng to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State of the United 
States. 


PuiLapE.puia, April 6, 1792. 
Sir: 

I have been so much engaged for the last five or six days, that I have not had it in my power sooner to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 30th March. I have, however, now the honor of submitting to your 
consideration some few remarks on the several points contained in my statement, of which you require an explanation. 

With respect to the laws of Rhode Island, they are so blended with the journal of the general proceedings of the 
Legislature of the State, that it was a matter of some difficulty to separate the legislative acts from the other transac- 
tions of the assembly; I, therefore, cannot but regret that, in selecting these instances, I could make a reference 
only to the dates of the particular years in which they were passed; these last will, I trust, upon recurring to the 
collection of the laws of Rhode lela. (which book 1s no longer in my possession) be found to be faithfully stated. 
By the expression, the old act of Maryland, I meant to combine the statute of the 5th of George the II. (declaring 
lands in the plantations to be personal estate for the payment of debts due the British merchants) with the act of 
assembly of that State of 1716, ch. xv1. sect. 2. (pointing out the mode of appraisement and delivery of the debtor’s 
lands in common with his personal property.) This statute and colonial law lene, I understand, been acted upon in 
the State courts of Maryland, since the establishment of its independence; but from the strict application of the 
principle of alienage, mentioned in the text to which this note refers, British creditors are incompetent to the hold- 
ing of real estates, assigned under these valuation laws, in payment of their debts. ; : 

All the cases to which you have alluded (excepting that of Rutgers v. Waddington, which was printed at New 
York) have been collected from the manuscript notes of a friend, and I have no doubt of their being accurately 
reported; I wish it were in my power to furnish you with the records of them, but I beg leave to suggest to you, 
sir, with the utmost deference, whether those documents could not be obtained on application to the courts of the 
—— in which the actions were tried, or the reports be supplied by the gentlemen of the law, employed in the 
several suits. 

_ Should this explanation not be satisfactory to you, sir, I will certainly endeavor to obtain some farther informa- 
tion upon the several points to which you have referred, as, after the very polite and obliging manner, in which you 
have been pleased to express your desire of saving me trouble, I certainly feel it an act of reciprocal attention due 
from me to facilitate, by all the means in my power, your investigation of any part of the statement which I delivered 


to you. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
GEO. HAMMOND. 
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Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State of the United States,to Mr. Hammond, Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain. 
Purtapetpuia, May 29, 1792. 


Sir: ; , ; 
_ Your favor of March 5th has been longer unanswered than consisted with my wishes, to forward as much as 
possible explanations of the several: matters it contained. But these matters were very various, and the evidence of 
them not easily to be obtained, even where it could be obtained at all. It has been a work of time and trouble, to 
collect from the different States all the acts themselves, of which you had cited the titles, and_to investigate the 
judiciary decisions which were classed with those acts as infractions of the treaty of peace. To these causes of 
delay may be added the daily duties of my office, necessarily multiplied during the sessions of the Legislature. © 


Section 1. I can assure you with truth, that we meet you on this occasion, with the sincerest dispositions to 
remove from between the two countries those obstacles to a cordial friendship, which have arisen from an inexecution 
of some articles of the treaty of peace. The desire entertained by this country, to be on the best terms with yours, 
has been constant, and has manifested itself through its different forms of administration, by repeated overtures to 
enter into such explanations and arrangements as should be right and necessary to bring about a complete execution 
of the treaty. The same dispositions Jead us to wish, that the occasion now presented should not be defeated by 
useless recapitulations of what had taken place anterior to that instrument.. It was with concern, therefore, I 
observed that you had thought it necessary to go back to the very commencement of the war, and_in several parts 
of your letter to enumerate and comment on all the acts of our different Legislatures, passed during the whole 
course of it, in order to deduce from thence, imputations which your justice would have suppressed, had the whole 
truth been presented to your view, instead of particular traits, detached from the ground on which they stood. 
However easy it would be to justify our cog © by bringing into yiew the whole ground, on both sides, to show 
that Legislative warfare began with the British Parliament; that when they levelled at persons or property, it was 
against entire towns or countries, without discrimination of cause or conduct, while we touched individuals only; 
naming them man by man, after due consideration of each case, and careful! attention not to confound the innocent with 


‘the guilty; however advantageously we might compare the distant and tranquil situation of their Legislature with 


the scenes in the midst of which ours were obliged to legislate; and might then ask, whether the difference of circum- 
stance and situation would not have justified a. contrary difference of conduct, and whether the wonder ought to be, 
that our Legislatures had done so much, or so little? we .will waive all this, because it would Jead to recollections 
as unprofitable‘as unconciliating.. The titles of some of your acts, and a — clause of one of them only, shall be 
thrown among the documents at the end of this letter, No. 1,2, and with this we will drop forever the curtain on 


this tragedy! 


Sect..2. We now come together to consider that instrument which was to heal our wounds, and begin a new 
chapter in our history. The state in which that found things, is to be considered as rightful: so says the law of 
nations. *L’état ott les choses se trouvent au moment du traité doit passer pour Jegitime; et si l’on veut y apporter. 
du changement il faut que le traité en fasse une mention expresse. Par consequent toutes les choses dont le traité 
ne dit rien, doivent demeurer dans |’etat oi elles se trouvent lors de sa conclusion.” Vattel, |. 4,s. 21. +** De quibus 
nihil dictum, ea manent quo sunt loco.” Wolf, 1222. No alterations then are to be claimed on-either side, but 
those which the treaty has provided. The moment, too, to which it refers, as a rule of conduct for this country at 
large, was the moment of its notification to the country at large. Vattel, 1. 4, s.24. + ‘‘ Le traité de paix oblige les 
partjes contractantes du moment qu’il est conclu aussitét qu’il a regu toute sa forme; et elles doivent procurer 
incessamment l’execution; maisce traité n’oblige les syujets que du moment qu’il leur est notifié.”” And s. 25. ** Le 
traité devient par la publication, une \oi pour les sujets, et ils sont obligés de se conformer désormais aux disposi- 
tions dont on y est cunvenu.” And another authoras pointedly says, §“ Pactio pacis paciscentes statim obligat quam 
primum perfecta, cum ex pacto veniat obligatio. Subditos vero.et milites, quam primum jisdem fuerit pudlicata; 
cum de ea ante publicationem ipsis certo constare non possit.” Wolf, s. 1229. It was stipulated, indeed, by the 
ninth. article, that ‘* if, before its arrival in America,” any place or territory, belonging to either party, should be 
conquered by the arms of the other, it should be restored. This was the only case in which transactions, intervening 
between the signature and a were to be nullified. 

Congress, on the 24th of March, 1783, received informal intelligence from the — de la Fayette, that provi- 
sional articles were concluded; and, on the same day, they received a copy of the articles, in a letter of March 19th 
from General Carleton and Admiral Digby. They immediately gave odllees for recalling all armed vessels, and 
communicated the orders to those officers, who answered, on the 26th and 27th, that they were not authorized to 
concur in the recall of armed vessels, on their part. On the 11th of April, Congress receive an official copy of these 
articles from Doctor Franklin, with notice that a preliminary treaty was now. signed between France, aim and 
England. The event having now taken place on which the provisional articles were to come ‘into effect, on the 
usual footing of preliminaries, Congress immediately proclaim them, and, on the 19th of + me a cessation of 
hostilities is published by the commander-in-chief. ese particulars place all acts preceding the 11th of April out 
of the present discussion, and confine it to the treaty itself, and the circumstances attending its execution. Ihave 
therefore taken the liberty of Te from your list of American acts all of those preceding that epoch, and of 
throwing them together in the paper No. 6, as things out of question. The subsequent acts shall be distributed, 
according to their several subjects, of I. Exile and confiscation: II. Debts: and III. Interest on those debts: 

Beginning, I. with those of exile and confiscation, which will be considered together, because blended together in 


most of the acts, and blended also in the same article of the treaty. 


Sect. 3. It cannot be denied that the state of war strictly permits a nation to seize the property of its enemies 
found within its own limits, or taken in war, and in whatever form it exists, whether in action or possession. This 
j icuously laid down by one.of the most respectable writers on subjects of this kind, that I shall use his 


1s SO pers “ A — a es ae : 
words, || eCum ea sit belli conditio, ut hostes sint omni jure spoliati, rationis est, quascunque res hostium ‘apud 


* “ The state in which things are found at the moment of the treaty, should be considered as lawful; and if it is meant to make 
any change in it, the treaty must expressly mention it. Consequently, all things, about which the treaty is silent, must remain 
in the state in which they are found at its conclusion.” Vattel, 1. 4, s. 21 

t ** Those things of which nothing is said, remain in the state in which they are.” Wolf, 1222. 

+ Vattel, I. 4, s. 24.—** The treaty of peace binds the contracting parties from the moment it is concluded, as soon as it has 
received its whole form, and they ought immediately to have it executed. But this treaty does not bind the subjects, but from 
the moment it is'notified to them.” And s. 25.—‘* The treaty becomes, by its publication, a law for the subjects, and they are 
obliged, thenceforward, to confurm themselves to the stipulations therein agreed on.’’ 

§“ The paction of the peace binds the contractors immediately, as it is perfect, since the obligation is derived from the pact; but 
the subjects and soldiers, as soon as it is published to them; since they cannot have certain evidence of it before its publication.” 
Wolf, s. 1229, 

| **Since it is.a condition of war, that enemies may be deprived of all their rights, it is reasonable that every thing of an 
enemy’s, found among his enemies, should change its owner, and go to the treasury. It is, moreover, usually directed, .in all 
declarations of war, that the goods of enemies, as well thase found among us, as those taken in war, shall be confiscated. If we 
follow the mere right of war, even immoveable property may be sold, and its price carried into the treasury, as is the custom with 
moveable property. But in almost all Europe, it is only notified that their profits, during the war, shall be received by the 
treasury; and the war being ended, the immoveable property itself is restored, by agreement, to the former owner.” Bynk. Ques. 


Jur. Pub. I. 1, c. 7. 
26 yOL. I. 
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hostes inventas dominum mutare, et fisco cedere. Solet praeterea in singulis fere belli indictionibus constitui, ut 
bona hostium, tam apud nos reperta, quam capta bello publicentur. Si merum-jus belli sequamur, etiam tmmobilia 
possent vendi, et eorum-pretium in fiscum redigi, ut in mobilibus obtinet. Sed in omni fere Europa sola fit anno- 
tatio, ut eorum fructus, durante bello, percipiat fiscus, finito autem bello, ipsa immobilia ex pactis restituuntur 
pristinis dominis.” Bynkersh. Quest. Jur. Pub. 1.1, ¢.7. Every nation, indeed, would wish to pursue the latter 
practice, if under circumstances leaving them their usual resources. But the circumstances of our war were without 
example; excluded from all commerce, even with neutral nations, without arms, money, or the means of gettin 

them abroad, we were obliged to avail ourselves of such resources as we found at home. Great Britain, too, dic 
not consider it as an ordinary war, but a rebellion; she did not conduct it according to the rules of war, established 
by the law of nations, but according to her acts of parliament, made from time to time, to suit circumstances. She 
would not admit our title even to the strict rights of ordinary war; she cannot then claim from us its /iberalities; 
yet the confiscations of property were by no means universal, and that of debts still less so. What effect was to be 
produced on them by the treaty, will be seen by the words of the fifth article, which are as follows: 


Sect. 4. * Arr. V. It is agreed, that the Congress shall earnestly recommend it to the Legislatures of the respective 
States, to provide for the restitution of all estates, rights, and properties, which have been confiscated, belonging to 
real British subjects, and also of the estates, rights, and properties, of persons resident in districts in the possession 
of his Majesty’s arms, and who have not borne arms against the said lnited States; and that persons of any other 
description shall have free liberty to go to any part or parts of any of the thirteen United States, and therein to 
remain twelve months, unmolested in their endeavors to obtain the restitution of such of their estates, rights, and 
properties, as may have been confiscated: and that Congress shall also earnestly recommend to the several States, a 
reconsideration and revision of all acts or laws regarding the premises, so as to render the said laws or acts perfectly 
consistent, not only with justice and equity, but with that spirit of conciliation, which, on the return of: the blessings 
of peace, should saiewuair prevail: and that Congress shall also earnestly recommend to the several States, that 
the estates, rights, and properties, of such last mentioned persons, shall be restored to them, they refunding to any 

ersons, who may be now in possession, the bona fide price (where any has been given) which such persons may 

ave paid on purchasing any of the said lands, rights, or properties, since the confiscation. And it is agreed, that 
all persons who have any interest in confiscated lands, either by debts, marriage settlements, or otherwise, shal! 
meet with no lawful impediment in. the prosecution of their just rights.” a : 


‘¢ Art. VI. That there shall be no future confiscations made.” | 


Sect. 5. Observe, that in every other article, the parties agree expressly, that such and such things shall be done; 
in this, they only agree to recommend that they shall be done. You are pleased to say, (page 7) “ It cannot be 
presumed, that the Commissioners, who negotiated the treaty of peace, would engage, in Behalf of Congress, to make 
recommendations to the Legislatures of the respective States, which they didnot expect to be effectual, or enter 
into direct stipulations which they had not the power to enforce.”” On the contrary, we may fairly presume, that, if 
they had had the power to enforce, they would not merely have recommended. When, in every other article, they agree 
expressly éo do, why in this do they change the style suddenly, and agree only to recommend? Because the things 
here proposed to be done were retrospective in their nature—would tear up the laws of the several States, and the 
contracts and transactions, private and public, which had taken place-under them; and retrospective laws were 
forbidden by the constitutions of several of the States. Between persons whose native language is that of this treaty, 
it is unnecessary to explain the difference between enacting a thing to be done, and recommending it to be. done; 
the words themselves being as well understood as any by which they could be explained. But it may not be wnne- 
cessary to observe, that recommendations to the people, instead of /aws, had been introduced among us, and were 
rendered familiar in the interval between discontinuing the old, and establishing the new governments. The 
conventions and committees who then assembled, to guide the conduct of the People, having no authority to oblige 
them by law. took up the practice of simply recommending measures to them. ‘These recommendations they either 
complied with or not, at their pleasure. If they refused, there was complaint, but no compulsion. So, after orga- 
nizing the Governments, if at any time it became expedient that a thing should be done, which Congress, or any 
other of the organized bodies, were not authorized to ordain, they simply recommended, and left.to the People, or 
their Legislatures, to comply, or not, as they pleased. It was impossible that the negotiaters, on either side, should 
have been ignorant of the difference between agreeing fo do a thing, and agreeing only to recommend it to be done. 
The import of the terms is so,different, that no deception or surprise could be supposed, even if there were no 
evidence that the difference was attended to, explained, and understood. , 


Sect. 6. But the evidence on this occasion removes all question. It is well known, that the British court had it 
extremely at heart, to procure a restitution of the estates of the refugees who-had gone over fo their side; that they 
proposed it in the first conferences, and insisted on it to the last; that our commissioners, on-the other hand, refused 
it from first to last, urging, Ist. That it was unreasonable to restore the confiscated property of the refugees, unless 
they would reimburse the destruction of the property of our citizens, committed on their part; and 2ndly, That it 
was beyond the powers of the commissioners to stipulate, or of Congress to enforce. On this point, the treaty hung 
long. It was the subject of a special mission of a confidential agent of the British negotiator from Paris to London. 
It was still insisted on, on his return, and still protested against, by our commissioners; and when they were urged 
to agree only, that Congress should recommend to the State Legislatures to restore the estates, &c. of the refugees, 
they were expressly told that the Legislatures would not regard the recommendation. - In proof of this, I subjoin 
extracts from the letters and journals of Mr. Adams and Dr. Franklin, two of our commissioners, -the originals of 
which are among the records of the Department of State, and shall be open to you for a verification of the copies. 
These prove, beyond all question, that the difference between an express agreement to do a thing, and to recommend 
it to be done, was well understood by both parties, and that the British negotiators were put on their guard by those 
on our part, not only that the Legislatures would be free to refuse, but that they probably would refuse. And it is 
evident, from all circumstances, that Mr. Oswald-accepted the recommendation merely to have something to oppose 
to the clamors of the refugees—to keep alive a hope in them, that they might yet get their.property from the State 
Legislatures; and that, if they should fail in this, they would have ground to demand indemnification from their 
own Government; and he might think it a cifcumstance of present relief at least, that the question of indemnifica- 
tion by them should be kept out of sight, till time and events should open it upon the nation insensibly. 


Sect. 7. The same was perfectly understood by the British ministry, and by the members of both Houses of Par- 
liament, as well those who advocated as those who opposed the treaty; the latter of whom, being out of the secrets 
of the negotiation, must have formed their judgments on the mere import of the terms. That all parties concurred 
in this exposition, will appear by-the following extracts from the parliamentary register; a work, which, without 
pretending to give what is spoken with verbal accuracy, may yet be relied on, we presume, for the general reasoning 
and opinions of the speakers. 


Hovse or Commons.—The preliminary articles under consideration: 1783, February 17th. 


Mr. Thomas Pitt.—‘‘That the interests of the sincere loyalists were as dear to him, as to any man; but that 
he could never think it would have been promoted by carrying on that ‘unfortunate war, which Parliament had in 
fact suspended before the beginning of the treaty; that it was impossible, after the part Congress was pleased to 
take in it, to conceive that their recommendation would not have its proper influence on the different Legislatures; 
that he did not himself see what more could have been done on their behalf, except by renewing the war for their 


sakes, and increasing our and their calamities.”—9 Debrett’s Parl. Register, 235. 
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Mr. /ilberforce.—** When he.considered the case of the loyalists, he confessed he felt himself there conquered; 
there he saw his country humiliated; he saw her at the feet of America! Still he was induced to believe, that Con- 
gress would religiously comply with the article, and that the loyalists would obtain redress from America. Should 
they not, this country was bound to afford it them. They must be compensated. Ministers, he was persuaded, 
meant to keep the faith of the nation with them, and he verily believed, had obtained the best terms they possibly 
could for them.” —Jb. 236. ++. ; ’ 

Mr. Secretary Townsend.—‘‘ He was ready to admit, that_many of the loyalists had the strongest claims m8 
this country; and he trusted, should the recommendation of Congress to the American States prove unsuccessful, 
which he flattered himself would not be the case, this country would feel itself bound in honor to make them full 
compensation for their losses.” —/b. 262. 


Hovse or Lorps.—February 17,- 1783. 


Lord Shelburne. —** A part must be wounded, that the whole of the empire may not perish. If better terms 
could be had, think you, my lords, that I would not have embraced them? You all know my creed.- You all know 
my steadiness. If it were possible to put aside the bitter cup the adversities of this country presented to me, you 
know I would have done it; but you called for.peace. I had ‘but the alternative, either to accept the terms (said 
Congress) of our recommendation to:the States in favor of the colonists, or continue the war. It is in our power to 
do no more than recommend.’ Is there:any man who hears me, who will clap his hand on his heart, and step forward 
and say. I ought to have broken off the treaty? If there be, I am sure he neither knows the state of the country, 
nor yet has he paid any attention to the wishes of it. But say the worst, and that, after all, this estimable set of men 
are not received and cherished in the bosom of their own country—is England so lost to gratitude, and all the 
feelings of humanity, as not to afford them an asylum? ‘Who can be so base as to think she will refuse it to them? 
Surely it cannot be that noble minded man, who would plunge his country again knee deep in blood, and’ saddle it 
with an expense of twenty millions, for the purpose of restormg them. Without one drop of blood spilt, and without 
one fifth of the expense of one year’s campaign, happiness and ease can be given the loyalists in as ample a manner 
as these blessings were ever in their enjoyment; therefore, let: the outcry cease on this head.”—Jb. 70,71. ~ 

Lord Hawke.—“ In America,” said he, “ Congress had engaged to recommend their [the loyalists’] cause to.the 
Legislatures of the country. What other term could they adopt?. He had searched the journals of Congress on this 
subject : what other term did they, or do they ever adopt in their requisitions to the different provinces? It isan 
undertaking on the part of Congress: that body, like the King here, is the executive power in America. Can the 
crown undertake for the two Houses of Parliament? It can only recommend. He flattered himself that recom- 
mendation would be attended with success; but, said he, state the case, that it will not, the liberality of Great Britain 
is still open to them. “Ministers had pledged themselves to indemnify them; not only in the address now moved 
for, but even in the last address, and in the speech ftom the throne.” 

Lord Walsingham.—“ We had only the recommendation of Congress to trust to, and how often had their recom- 
mendations been fruitless? There were ‘many cases in point in which provincial assemblies had peremptorily 
refused the recommendations of Congress. It was but the other day the States refused money on the recommen- 
dations of Congress. Rhode Island unanimously refused, when the Congress desired to be authorized to lay a duty 
of 5.per cent. because the funds had failed. Many’‘other circumstances might be produced of the failure of the 
recommendations of Congress, and therefore we ought not, in negotiating’ for the loyalists, to have trusted tu the 
recommendations of Congress. Nothing but the repeal of the acts existing against them ought to have sufficed, as 
nothing else could give effect'to the treaty; repeal was not mentioned. ‘They had only stipulated to revise and 
reconsider them.”—11 Debrett’s Parl. Reg. 44. 

Lord Sackville.—‘* The King’s ministers had weakly imagined, that the recommendation of Congress was a 
sufficient security for these unhappy men. _For his own part, so far from believing that this would be sufficient, or 
any thing like sufficient, for their protection, he was of a direct contrary opinion; and if they entertained any 
notions of this sort, he would put an end to their idle hopes at once, by reading from a paper in his pocket, a resolu- 
tion, which the assembly of Virginia had come to, so late as on the 17th of December last. ‘The resolution was as 
follows: * That all demands or requests of the British court for the restitution of property, confiscated by this 
State, being neither supported oy law, equity, or policy, are wholly inadmissible; and that our delegates in Congress 
be instructed to move Congress, that they may direct their deputies, who shall represent these States in the general 
Congress, for adjusting a peace or truce, neither to agree to any such restitution, or submit that the laws made by 
rn —_ State in this Union, be subjected to the adjudication of any power or powers on earth,’ ”—Jb. pages 

2, 63. al . 

Some of the speakers seem to have.had not very accurate ideas of our government. All of them, however, have 
perfectly understood, that a recommendation was a matter, not of obligation or coercion, but of persuasion and 
influence, merely. ‘They appear to have entertained greater or less degrees of hope or doubt, as to its effect on the 
Legislatures, and though “lee to see the result of this chance, yet, if it failed, they were prepared to take the work 
of indemnification on themselves. 


Sect. 8. The agreement then being only that Congress should recommend to the State Legislatures a restitution of 
estates, and liberty to remain a twelve month for the purpose of soliciting the restitution, and to recommend a revi- 
sion of all acts regarding the premises, Congress did, immediately on the receipt of the definitivé articles, to wit, on. 
the 14th of January, 1784, come to the following resolution, viz: ** Resolved unanimously, nine States being present, 
that it be, and it is hereby, earnestly recommended to the Legislatures of the respective States, to qrevide for the 
restitution of all estates, rights, and properties, which have been confiscated, belonging to real British subjects; and - 
also, of the estates, rights, and properties, of persons resident in districts which were in the possession of his Britannic 
Majesty’s arms, at any time between the 30th day of November, 1782, and the'14th day of January, 1784, and who 
have not borne arms against the said United States; and that persons of any other description shall! have free liberty 
to go to any part or parts of any of the thirteen United States, and therem to remain twelve months, unmolested in 
their endeavors to obtain the restitution of such of their estates, rights, and properties, as may have been confiscateds_. 
and it is also hereby earnestly recommended to the several States, to reconsider and revise all their acts or laws, 
regarding the premises, so as to render the said laws or acts perfectly consistent, not only with justice and equity, 
but with that spirit of conciliation which, on the return of the blessings of peace, should universally prevail: and it is 
hereby also earnestly recommended to the several States, that the estates, rights, and properties, of such last mentioned 
persons should be restored to them, they refunding to any persons who may be now in possession, the bona fide price 
(where any has been given) which such persons may have paid, on purchasing any of the said lands, rights, or pro- 
perties, since the confiscation. f ; 

** Ordered, That a copy of the proclamation of this date, together with the recommendation, be transinitted to the 
several States by the Secretary.” 


Sect. 9. The British negotiators had been told by ours, that all the States would refuse to comply with this recom- 
mendation; one only, however, refused altogether. The others complied in a greater or less degree, according to 
the circumstances and dispositions in which the events of the war had left them; but, had all of them refused, it 
would have been no violation of the 5th article, but an exercise of that freedom of will, which was reserved to them, 
and so understood by all parties. 


The following.are the acts of your catalogue which belong to this head, with such short observations as are neces- 
sary to explain them; beginning at that end of the Union, where, the war having raged most, we shall meet with 
the most repugnance to favor. 
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Sect. 10. Georgia.—1783, July 29. An act releasing certain persons from their bargains. A law had been passed 
during the war, to wit: in 1782, [A. 30.] confiscating the estates of persons therein named, and directing them to be 
sold; they were sold; but some misunderstanding happened to “sale among the purchasers, as to the mode of 
payment. This act of 1783, therefore, ss 1 persons to relingnish their bargains, and authorizes a new sale; 
the lands remaining confiscated under the law made previous to the peace. 

1785, Feb. 22. An act to authorize the auditor to liquidate the demands of such persons as have claims against 
the confiscated estates. In the same law of confiscations made during the war, it had been provided that the estates 
confiscated should be subject to pay the debts of their former owner. This law of 1785, gave authority to the 
auditor to settle with, and pay the creditors, and to sell the remaining part of the estate confiscated as before. 

1787, Feb. 10. An act tocompel the settlement of public accounts, for inflicting penalties, and vesting the 
auditor with certain powers. This law also is founded on the same confiscation law of 1782, requiring the auditor 
to press the settlement with the creditors, &c. a ae. . 

1785, Feb. 7. An act for ascertaining the rights of aliens, and pointing out the mode for the admission of citizens. 
It first describes what persons shall be free to become citizens, and then declares none shall be capable of that 
character who had been named in any confiscation law, or banished, or had borne arms against them. This act does 
not probibit either the refugees, or real British subjects, from coming into the State to pursue their lawful affairs. 
It only excludes the former from the right of citizenship, and it is to be observed, that this recommendatory article 
does not say a word about giving them a right to become citizens. If the conduct of Georgia should appear to have 
been peculiarly as oly it must be remembered that that State had peculiarly suffered; that the British army 
had entirely overrun it; had held possession of it for some years; and that all the inhabitants had been obliged either 
to abandon their estates and fly their country, or to remain in it undera military government. __. : 


Sect. 11.- South Carolina.—1783, August 15th. Anact to vest 180 acres of land, late the property of James Holmes, 
in certain persons, in trust for the benefit of-a public school. ‘These lands had been confiscated and sold during the 
war. ‘The present law prescribes certain proceedings as to the purchasers, and provides for paying the debts of the 
former proprietors. ; 

1786, March 22. Anactto amend the confiscation act, and for other purposes therein mentioned. This relates 
only.to estates which had been confiscated before the peace. Itmakes some provision towards a final settlement, and 
relieves a number of persons from the amercements which had been imposed on them during the war, for the part 
they had taken. . ; 

1784, March 26. Anact restoring to certain persons their estates, and permitting the said persons to return, and for 
other purposes. ‘This act recites, that certain estates had been confiscated, and the owners, 124 in number, banished 
by former laws; that Congress had earnestly recommended in the terms of the treaty—it therefore distributes them 
into three lists or classes, restoring to all of them the lands themselves, where they remained unsold, and the price 
where sold, requiring from those in lists, No. 1, and 3, to, pay 12 per cent. on the value of what was:restored, an 
No. 2, nothing; and it permits all of them to return, only disqualifying those of No. land 3, who had borne military 
commissions against them, from holding any office tor seven years. 

Governor Moultrie’s letter of June 21, 1786, informs us, that most of the confiscations had been restored; that 
the value of those not restored, was far less than that of the property of their citizens carried off by the British, and 
that fifteen, instead of twelve months had been allowed to the persons for whom permission was recommended to 
come and solicit restitution. 


Sect. 12. North Carolina.—1784, October. An act directing the sale of confiscated property; 

1785, Dec. 29. An act to secure and quiet in their possessions, the purchasers of lands, goods, &c. sold, or to 
be sold by the commissioners of forfeited estates. ‘These two acts relate expressly to property “ heretofore confis- 
cated,”’ and secure purchasers under those former confiscations. 

1790, The case of Bayard, v. Singleton, adjudged ina court of judicature in North Carolina. Bayard was a purchaser 
of part of an estate confiscated during the war, and the court adjudged his title valid; and it is difficult to conceive 
on what principle that adjudication can be complained of,’ as an infraction of the treaty. 

1785, Nov. 19. An act was passed to restore a confiscated estate to the former proprietor, Edward Bridgen. | 

1784, Oct. An act to describe and ascertain such persons as owed allegiance to the State, and impose certain 
disqualifications on certain persons therein named. 

1785, Nov. An act to amend the preceding act. 

1788, April. An act of pardon and oblivion. The two first of these acts exercised the right of the State to describe 
who should be its citizens, and who should be disqualified from holding offices. The last, entitled An act of pardon 
and oblivion; I have not been able to see; but, so far as it pardons, it is a compliance with the recommendation of 
Congress under the treaty, and so far as it excepts persons out of the pardon. it is a refusal to comply with the 
recommendation, which it had a right todo. It does not appear that there has been any obstruction to the return 
of those persons who had claims to prosecute. 


Sect. 13. Virginia.—The catalogue under examination, presents no act of this State subsequent to the treaty of 
peace, on the subject of confiscations. By one of October 18, 1784, they declared there should be no future confis- 
cations. But they did not choose to comply with the recommendation of Congress, as to the restoration of property 
which had been already confiscated: with respect to persons, the first assembly which met after the peace, passed— 

1783, October, The act prohibiting the migration of certain persons to this commonwealth, and for other purposes 
therein mentioned, which was afterwards amended by, 

1786, October, Anact to explainand amend the preceding. These acts, after declaring who shall not have aright 
to migrate to, or become citizens of, the State, have each an express proviso, that nothing contained in them eal 
be so construed as to contravene the treaty of peace with Great Britains and a great number of the refugees having 
come into the State, under the protection of the first law, and it being understood that a party ‘was forming in the 
State to ill-treat them, the Governor, July 26, 1784, published:the proclamation, No. 14, enjoining all magistrates 
and other civil officers, to protect them, and secure to them, the rights derived from the treaty, and acts of assembly 
aforesaid, and to bring to punishment all who should offend herein, in consequence of which, those persons remained 
quietly in the State; and many of them have remained to this day. ; 


Sect. 14. Maryland.—1785, Nov. An act to vest certain powers in the Governor and council. Sec. 33 

1788, Nov. An act to empower the Governor and council to compound with the discoverers of British property 
and for other purposes. These acts relate purely to property which had been confiscated during the war; an the 
State not choosing to restore it, as recommended by Congress, passed them for bringing to a conclusion the settle- 
ment of all transactions relative to the confiscated property. 

I donot find any law of this State, which could prohibit the free return of their refugees, or the reception of the 
subjects of Great Britain, or of any other country. And I find that they passed, in 

1786, Nov. An act to repeal that part of the act for the security of their government, which disqualified non- 
jurors from holding offices, and voting at elections. 

1790. The case of Harrison’s representatives, in the court of chancery of Maryland, is in the list.of infractions. 
‘These representatives being British subjects, and the laws of this country, like those of England, not permitting aliens 
to hold lands, the question was, whether British subjects were aliens. ‘They decided that they were; consequently, that 
they could not take lands; and consequently, also, that the lands in this case escheated to the State. Whereupon, the 
Legislature immediately interposed, and passed a special act, allowing the benefits of the succession to the represen- 
tatives. But had they not relieved them, the case would not have come under the treaty: for there is no stipulation 
ro that, doing away the laws of alienage, and enabling the members of each nation to mherit or hold lands in the 
other. 
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. 15. Delaware.—This State; in the year 1778, passed an act of confiscation against forty-six citizens by 
Be had joined in arms against them, unless they should come in by a given day, and stand their tria). The 
estates of those who did not, were sold, and the whole business soon closed. They never passed any other act on 
the subject, either before or after the peace. ‘There was no restitution, because there was nothing to restore, their 
debts having more than exhausted the proceeds of the sales of their property, as appears by Mr. Read’s letter, and 
that all persons were permitted to return, and such as chose it, have remained there in quiet, to this day. 


Sect. 16. Pennsylvania.—The catalogue furnishes no transaction of this State subsequent to the arrival of the 
treaty of peace, on the subject of confiscation, except 1790, August. An order of the executive council, to sell part of 
Harry Gordon’s real estate, under the act of January 31, 1783. This person had been summoned by proclamation, 
by the name of Henry Gordon, ‘to appear before the Ist day of November, 1781, and failing, his estate was seized 
by the commissioners ‘of forfeitures, and most of it sold. ‘The act of 1783, January 31, cured the misnomer, and 
directed what remained of his estate, to be sold. The confiscation being — it was for them to say whether 
they. would restore it, in compliance with the recommendation of Congress. hey did not, and the executive com- 
pleted the sale, as they were bound to do. All persons were permitted to return to this State, and you see many of 
them living here to this day in quiet and esteem. : 


Sect. 17. New Jersey.—The only act alleged against this State, as.to the recommendatory article, is, 

1783, December 23, An act to ap eneade certain forfeited estates. ‘Fhis was the estate of John Zabriski, which had 
been forfeited during the war, and the act gives it to Major General Baron Steuben, in reward for his services. The 
confiscation being complete, the Legislature were free todothis. Governor Livingston’s letter is an additional testi- 
mony of the moderation of this State, after the proclamation of peace, and from that we have a right to conclude, 
that no persons were prevented from returning and remaining indefinitely. ane 


Sect. 18. New: York.—This.State had been among the first invaded; the greatest part of it had been possessed 
by the enemy through the war; it was the last evacuated; its inhabitants had m great numbers been driven off their 
farms; their property wasted, and themselves living in exileand penury, and reduced from affluence to want, it is 
not to be wondered at, if their sensations were among fhe most lively; I ap they, in the very first moment, 
gave a flat refusal to the recommendation, as to the restoration of property. See document No. 17, containing their 
reasons. ‘They passed, however, 1784, May 12, the act to preserve the freedom and independence of this State, and 
for other purposes therein mentioned, in which, after disqualifying refugees from offices, they permit them to come, 
and remain as long as may be absolutely nécessary to defend their estates. 


Sect. 19. Connecticut.—A single act only on the same subject is alleged against this State, after the treaty of 
peace. This was 

1790, An act directing certain confiscated estates to be sold. The title shows, they were old confiscations, not 
new ones, and Governor Huntington’s letter informs us, that all confiscations and prosecutions were stopped on 
the peace; that some restoration of property took place, and all persons were free to return. 


Sect. 20. Rhode Island.—The titles of four acts of this State are cited in your Appendix, to wit: 

1783, May 27. An act to send out of the State, N. Spink and I. Underwood, who had formerly joined the enemy, 
and were returned to Rhode Island. ‘ 

— June 8. Anacttosend William Young, theretofore banished out of the State, and forbidden to return‘at his 
peril. 

1783, June 12. Anact allowing William Brenton, late an absentee, to visit his family for one week, then sent 
away, not to return. ; aad . . 

1783, October. An act to banish S. Knowles, (whose estate had been coma on pain of death if he return. 
Mr. Channing, the attorney ofthe United States for that district, says, in his letter, “he ek sent me all the acts of that 
Legislature, that affect either the debts, or the persons of British subjects, or American refugees. The acts above 
cited are not among them. In the answer of April 6, which you were pleased to give to mine of March 30, desiring 
copies of these, among other papers, ha say the book is no longer in your possession. ‘These circumstances will, 1 
hope, excuse my not answering or admitting these acts, and justify my proceeding to observe, that nothing is pro- 
duced against this State, on the subject, after the treaty; and the district attorney’s letter, before cited, informs us, 
that their courts considered the treaty as paramount to the laws of the State, and decided accordingly, both as to 
persons and property, and that the estates of all British subjects, seized by the State, had been restored, and the rents 
and profits accounted for. Governor Collins’s letter, No. 20, is a further evidence of the compliance of this State. 


Sect. 21. Massachusetts. —1784, March 24. ‘This State passed an act for repealing two laws of this State, and for 
asserting the right of this free and sovereign commonwealth to expel such aliens as may be dangerous to the peace and 
good order of government, the effect of which was to reject the. recommendation ot Congress, as to the return of 
persons, but to restore to them such of their lands as were not confiscated, unless they were pledged for debt; and by— 

1784, November 10, An act in addition to an act for repealing two laws of this State, they allowed them to 
redeem their lands pledged for debt, by paying the debt. 


Sect. 22. New Hampshire.—Against New Hampshire nothing is alleged; that State having not been invaded at 
all, was not induced to exercisé any acts of rigor agaist the subjects or adherents of their enemies. 

The acts, then, which have been complained of as violations of the 5th article, were such as the States were free 
to pass, notwithstanding the recommendation; such as it was well understood they would be free to pass without 
any imputation of infraction, and may therefore be put entirely out of question. a 


Sect. 23. And we may further observe, with respect to the same acts, that they have been considered as infractions 
not only of the 5th article, which recommended the restoration of the confiscations which had taken place during 
the war, but also of that part of the 6th article which forbade future confiscations. But not one of them touched an 
estate which had not been before confiscated: for you will observe, thatan act of the Legislature, confiscating lands, 
stands in place of an office found in ordinary cases; and that, on the passage of the act, as on the finding of the office, 
the State stands, ipso facto, possessed of the lands, without a formal entry. e confiscation then is complete by the 
passage of the act. Both the title and possession being divested out of the former proprietor, and vested in the State, 
no subsequent ——— relative to the lands are acts of confiscation, but are mere exercises of ownership, whether 
by levying profits, conveying for a time, by lease, or in perpetuo, by an absolute deed. I believe, therefore, it may 
be said with truth, that there was not a single confiscation made in any one of the United States, after notification 
of the treaty; and consequently, it will not be necessary to notice again this part of the 6th article. 


Sect. 24. Before quitting the recommendatory article, two passages in the letter are to be noted, which, applyin 
toall the States in general, could not have been properly answered under any one of them in particular. In page 1 
is the following passage: ‘* The express provision in the treaty, for the restitution of the estates and properties of 
persons of both these descriptions British subjects and Americans who had staid within the British lines, but had 
not borne arms] certainly comprehended a virtual acquiescence in their right to reside where their property was 
situated, and to be restored to the privileges of citizenship.” Here seems to be a double error, first in supposing an 
express provision, whereas the words of the article, and the collateral testimony adduced, have shown that the pro- 
vision was neither express, nor meant tobe so. And secondly, in inferring, froma restitution of the estate, a virtual 
— in the right of the — to reside where the estate is. Nothing is more frequent, than for a sovereign 
to banish the person, and leave him possessed of his estate. The inference in the present case, too, is contradicted, 
as to the refugees, by the recommendation to permit their residence twelve months; and as to British subjects, by 
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the. silence of the article, and the improbability that the British plenipotentiary meant to stipulate a right-for British 
subjects to emigrate and become members of another community. 


Sect. 25. Again, in page 34, it is said, ‘* The nation of Great Britain has been involved in the payment to them of 
no less a sum than four millions sterling, as a partial compensation for the losses they had sustained.” It has been 
before proved, that Mr. Oswald understood perfectly, that no indemnification was claimable from us; that, on the con- 
trary, we had a counter claim of indemnification to much larger amount. It has been supposed, and not without 
grounds, that the glimmering of hope, provided by the recommendatory article, was to quiet, for the present, the 
clamors of the sufferers, and to keep their weight out of the scale of opposition to the peace, trusting to time and 
events for an oblivion of these claims, or a gradual ripening of the public mind to meet and satisfy them at a moment 
of less embarrassment: the latter is the turn which the thing took. Theclaimants continued their importunities, 
and the Government determined at length to indemnify them for their losses; and, open-handedly as they went to 
work, it cost them less than to have settled with us the just account of mutual indemnification urged by our com- 
commissioners... It may be well doubted, whether there were not-single States of our Union to which the four 
millions you have paid would have been no indemnification for the losses of property: sustained contrary even to. the 
laws of war; and what sum would have indemnified the whole thirteen, and, consequently, to what sum our whole 
losses of this description have amounted, would be difficult to say. - However, though in no wise. interested in the 
sums you thought proper to give to the refugees, we could not be inattentive to the measure in which they were dealt 
out. Those who were on the spot, and who knew intimately the state of affairs with the individuals of this descrip- 
tion, who knew that their debts often exceeded their possessions, insomuch that the most faithful administration 
made them pay but a few shillings in the pound, heard with wonder of the sums given, and. could not but conclude, 
that those largesses were meant for something more than loss of property—that services and other circumstances must 
have had great influence. The sum paid is therefore no imputation on us. We have borne our own. losses. We 
have even lessened yours, by numerous restitutions, where circumstances admitted them; and we have much the 
worst of the bargain by the alternative you chose to accept, of indemnifying your own sufferers, rather than ours. 


Sect. 26. II. The article of debts is next in order; but to place on their true grounds our proceedings relative to 
them, it will be necessary to take a view of the British proceedings, which are the subject of complaint in my letter 
of December 15. 

In the 7th article, it was stipulated, that his Britannic Majesty should withdraw his armies, garrisons, and fleets, 
without carrying away any negroes, or other property of the American inhabitants. ‘This stipulation was known to 
the British commandmg officers, before the 19th of March, 1783, as provisionally agreed; and on the 5th of April 
they received official notice from their court of the conclusion and ratification of the preliminary articles between 
France, Spain, and Great Britain, which gave activity to ours, as appears by the letter of Sir Guy Carleton to Gen. 
Washington, dated April 6, 1783. Document No. 21. From this time, then, surely, no negroes could be carried 
away without a violation of the treaty. Yet we find’that, so early as May 6, a /arge number of them had already 
been embarked for Nova Scotia, of which, as contrary to an express stipulation in the treaty, Gen. Washington 
declared to him his sense and his surprise. In the letter of Sir Guy Carleton of May 12, (annexed to mine to you 
of the 15th of December) he admits the fact; palliates it by saying he had no right to deprive the negroes of that 
liberty he found them possessed of; that it was unfriendly to. suppose .that the King’s minister could stipulate to be 
guilty ofa notorious breach of the public faith towards the negroes; and that, if it was his intention, it must be 
adjusted by compensation, restoration being utterly impracticable, where inseparable from a breach of public faith. 
But surely, sir, an officer of the King is not'to question the validity of the King’s engagements, nor violate his solemn 
treaties, on his own scruples about the public faith. Under this pretext, however, General Carleton went on in 
daily infractions, embarking, from time to time, between his notice of the treaty, the 5th of April, and the evacua- 
tion of New York, November 25, 3,000 negroes, of whom our commissioners had inspection, and a very large 
number more, in public and private vessels, of whom they were not permitted to have inspection. Here, then was a 
direct, unequivocal, and avowed violation of this part of the 7th article, in the first moments of its being known; an 
article which had been of extreme solicitude on our part, on the fulfilment of which depended the means of paying 
debts, in proportion to the number of laborers withdrawn; and when in the very act of.violation, we warn, and put 
the lame officer on his guard, he says, directly, he will go through with the act,and leave it to his court to 
adjust it by compensation. : 


Sect. 27. By the same article, his Britannic Majesty stipulates, that he will, with all convenient speed, withdraw his 
garrisons from every post within the United States. ‘* When no precise term, says a writer on the Law of Nations, 
[Vattel, l. 4. c. 26.] has been marked for the accomplishment of a treaty, and for the execution of each of its arti- 
cles, good sense determines that every point should be executed as soon as possible. This is, without doubt, what 
was understood.”** The term in the treaty, with all convenient speed, amounts to the same thing, and clearly excludes 
all unnecessary delay. The general pacification being signed on the 20th of January, some time would be requisite 
for the orders for evacuation to come over to America, for the removal of stores, property, and persons, and finally, 
for the act of evacuation. ‘The larger the post, the longer the time necessary to remove all its contents; the smaller, 
the soonerdone. Hence, though General Carleton received his orders to evacuate New York, in the month of April, 
the evacuation was not completed till late in November. It had been the principal place of arms and stores; the 
seat, as it were, of their general government, and the asylum of those who had fled to them. A great quantity of 
shipping was necessary, therefore, for the removal, and the general was obliged to call for a part from foreign coun- 
tries. ‘These causes of delay were duly respected on our part. But the posts of Michillimackinac,t Detroit, Nia- 
gara, Oswego, Oswegatchie, Point-au-Fer, Dutchman’s Point, were not of this magnitude. The orders for evacua- 
tion, which reached general Carleton, in New York, early in April, might have gone, in one month more, to the 
most remote of these posts. Some of them might have been evacuated in a few days after, and the largest in a few 
weeks. Certainly they might all have been delivered, without any inconvenient speed in the operations, by the end 
of May, from the known facility furnished by the lakes, and the water connecting thems or by crossing immediately 
over into their own territory, and availing themselves of the season for making new establishments there, if that 
was intended. Or, whatever time might, in event, have been necessary for their:evacuation, certainly the order for 
it should have been given from England, and might have been given as early as that from New York. Was any 
order eyer given? Would not an unnecessary oe ae of the order, producing an equal delay in the evacuation, be an 
infraction of the treaty? Let us investigate this matter. . 

On the 3d of August, 1783, Major General Baron Steuben, by orders from General Washington, having repaired 
to Canada for this purpose, wrote the letter, No. 22, to General Haldimand, Governor of the province, and received 
from him the answer of August 13, No. 23. Wherein he says, “ ‘The orders I have received, diréct & discontinu- 
ance of every hostile measure on/y,” &c. And in his conference with Baron Steuben, he says expressly, ‘* That he 
had not received any orders for making the least arrangement for the evactiation of asingle post.” The orders, then, 
which might have been with him by the last of April, were unknown, if they existed, the middle of August. See 
Baron Steuben’s letter, No. 24. . 

Again, on the 19th of March, 1784, Governor Clinton, of New York, within the limits of which State some of 
these posts are, writes to General Haldimand, the letter No. 25: and that General, answering him, May 10, from 
Quebec, says, ** Not having had the honor fo receive orders and instructions relative to withdrawing the garrisons,” 
&c.; fourteen months were now elapsed, and the orders not yet received, which might have been received in four. 


* « Lors qu’on n’a point marqué de terme pour I’accomplissement du traité, et pour l’execution de chacun des articles, le 
bon sens dit que chaque point doit étre executé aussitét qu’il est possible. C’est sans doute ainsi qu’on I’a entendu.” 
t Instead of this, Fort Erie was, by error, inserted in my letter of December 15. 
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Again, on the 12th of July, Colonel Hull, by order from General Knox, the Secretary of War, writes to General 
Haldimand, the letter No. 273 and General aldimand gives the answer of the 13th, No. 28, wherein he says, 
“ Though I am now informed, by his Majesty’s ministers, of the ratification, &ec.. I remain, &c. not having received 
any orders to evacuate, the posts which are without the limits,” &c. And this is eighteen months after the signature 
of the general pacification! Now, is it not fair to couclude, if the order was not arrived on the 13th of August, 1783, 
if it was not arrived on the 10th of May, 1784, nor yet on the 15th of July, in the same year, that, in truth, the 
order had never been given? and if it had neyer been given, may we not conclude that it never had been intended 
to be given? From what moment is it we are to date this infraction? . From that, at which, with convenient speed, 
the order to evacuate the upper posts might have been given. No erranie reason can. be assigned, why that order 
might not have been given as early, and at the same time, as the order to. evacuate New York; and all delay, after 
this, was in.contravention of the treaty. ' 


Sect. 28. Was this delay merely innocent and unimportant to us, setting aside all considerationsbut of interest 
and safety? 1. It cutus off from the fur trade, which before the war had been always of great importance as a branch 
of commerce, and as a source of remittance for the payment of our debts to Great Britain: for, the injury of with- 
holding our ‘posts, they added the obstruction of all passage along the lakes and their communications. 2. It 
sechuded us from connexion with the northwestern Indians, from all opportunity of keeping up with them friendly 
and neighborly intercourse, brought on us consequently, from their known dispositions, constant and expensive war, 
in wack numbers of men, women, and children, have been, and still are, daily falling victims to the scalping knife, 
and to which there will be no period, but in our possession of the posts which command their country. 

It may safely be said, then, that the treaty was violated’in England, before it was known in America, and in 
America, as soon as it was known, and that too, in points so essential, as that, without them, it would never ‘have 
been concluded. 


Sect. 29. And what was the effect of these infractions on the American mind? On the breach of any article of a 
treaty by the one party, the other has its election to declare it dissolved in all its articles, or to compensate itself by 
withholding execution of equivalent articles; or to waive notice of the breach altogether. 

Congress being informed that the British commanding officer was carrying away the negroes from New York, in 
avowed violation of the treaty, and against the repeated remonstrances of General Washington, they take up the 
subject on the 26th of May, 1783; they declare that it is contrary to the treaty; direct that the proper papers be 
sent to their ministers plenipotentiary in Europe to remonstrate, and demand reparation, and that, in the mean time, 
General Washington continue his remonstrances to the British commanding officer, and insist on the discontinuance 
of the measure. See document No. 29. ; 


Sect..30. ‘The State of Virginia, materially affected by this infraction, because the laborers thus carried away were 
chiefly from thence, while heavy debts were now, to be paid to the very nation-which was depriving them of ‘the 
means, took up the subject in December, 1783, that is to say, seven months after that particular infraction, and four 
months after the first refusal to deliver up the posts, and instead of arresting the debts absolutely, in reprisal for 
their negroes carried away, they passed [D. 5 7 the act to revive and continue the several acts for suspending the 
issuing executions on certain judgments until December, 1783, that is to say, they revived, till their next meeting, 
two acts passed during the war, which suspended all voluntary and fraudulent assignments of debt, and as to 
others, allowed real and personal estate to be tendered in discharge of executions; the effect of which was to 
relieve the body of the debtor from prison, by authorizing him to deliver property in discharge of the debt. In June 
following, thirteen months after the violation last mentioned, and after a second refusal by. the British commanding 
officer to deliver up the posts, they came to ‘the resolution No. 30, reciting specially the infraction respecting their 
negroes, instructing their delegates in Congress to press for reparation; and resolving, that the courts shal! be opened to 
British suits, as soon as reparation shall be made, or otherwise, as soon as Congress shall judge it indispensably neces- 
sary. And in 1787, they passed [C. 7.] the act to repeal so much of all and every act or acts of assembly, as prohihits 
the recovery of British debts; and, at the sarhe time [E.6.] the act to repeal part of an act for the protection and encour- 
agement of the commerce of nations acknowledging the independence of thc United States of America. The former 
was not to be in force till the evacuation of the posts, and reparation for the negroes carried away. The latter 
requires particular explanation. The small supplies of European goods, which reached us during the war, were 
frequently brought by captains of vessels arid supercargoes, who, as. soon as they had sold their goods, were te return 
to Europe with their vessels. To persons under such circumstances, it was necessary to give a summary remedy 
for the recovery of the proceeds of their sale. ‘This had been done by the law for the protection and encouragement 
of the commerce of nations acknowledging the independence of the United States, which was meant but as a tempo- 
rary thing, to continue while the same circumstances continued. On the return of peace, the supplies of foreign 
goods were made, as before the war, by merchants resident here. There was no longer reason to continue to them 
the summary remedy, which had been provided for the transient vender of goods. And, indeed, it would have been 
unequal to have given the resident merchant instantaneous judgment against a farmer or tradesman, while the farmer 
or tradesman, could = gale who owed him money but in the ordinary way, and with the ordinary delay. 
The British creditor had no such unequal privilege while we were under British government, and had no title to it, 
in justice, or by the treaty, after the war. When the Legislature proceeded, then, to repeal the law, as to other 
nations, it would have been extraordinary to have continued it for Great Britain. 


Sect. 31. South Carolina was the second State which moved in consequence of the British infractions, urged 
thereto by the desolated condition in which their armies had left that country, by the debts they owed, and the 
almost entire destruction of the means of paying them. They passed [D. 7. I 1784, March 26, an ordinance 
respecting the recovery of debts, suspending the recovery of all actions, as well American as British, for nine 
months, and then allowing them to recover radeon four equal and annual instalments only, requiring the debtor 
in the mean time, to give good security for his debt, or otherwise refusing him the benefit of the act, by— :; 

{D. 21.] 1787, Mar. 28, An act to regulate the recovery and payment of debts, and prohibiting the importation 
of negroes, they extended the instalments, a year further in a very few cases. I have not been able to procure the 
two following acts [D. 14.] 1785, Oct. 12, An act for regulating sales under executions, and for other purposes 
therein mentioned; and Fi ; 

[D. 22.] 1788, Nov. 4, Anact to regulate the payment and recovery of debts, and to prohibit the importation of 
negroes for the time therein limited; and I know nothing of their effect, or their existence, but from, your letter, 
which says, tlieir effect was to deliver property in execution, in relief of the body of the debtor, and still further to 
postpone the instalments. If, during the existence of material infractions on- the part of Great Britain, it were 
necessary to apologize for these modifications of the a of the debtor, grounds might be found in the peculiar 
distresses of that State, and the liberality with whith they had complied with the recommendatory articles, notwith- 
standing their a might have inspired other dispositions, having pardoned every body, received every body, 
restored all contiscated lands not sold, and the prices of those sold. 


Sect, 32. Rhode Island next acted on the British infractions, and imposed modifications in favor of such debtors as 
should be pursued by their creditors, permitting them to relieve their bodies from execution by the payment of paper 
money, or delivery of property. This was the effect of [D. 12.] 1786, March, An act to enable any debtor in jail, on 
execution at the suit of any creditor, to tender real, or certain specific articles of personal estate; and. 

[D. el 1786, May, An act making paper money a legal tender. But observe, that this was not till three years 
after the infractions by Great Britain, and repeated and constant refusals of compliance on their part. 


Sect. 33. New Jersey did the same thing, by— : oer . 
[D. 13.] 1786, Mar. 23, An act to direct the modes of proceedings on writs of fieri facias, and for transferring 
lands and chattels for payment of debts; and 
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 (D. 18.] 1786, May 26, An act for striking, and making current £100,000 in bills of credit, to be let out on 


loan; and 7 
. [D. 17.] 1786, June 7, An act for making bills, emitted by the act for raising a revenue of £31,259 5s. per annum, 
for twenty-five years, a legal tender; and 


Sect. 34. Georgia, by [D. 19.] 1786, August 14, An act for emitting the sum of £50,000 in bills of credit, and for 
establishing a fund for the redemption, and for other purposes therein mentioned, made paper money also a legal 
tender. Peo : 

These are the only States which appear, by the acts cited in your letter, to have modified the recovery of debts. 
But I believe that North Carolina also emitted a sum of paper money, and made it a tender in discharge of execu- 
tions; though, not having seen the act, I cannot affirm it with certainty. I haye not mentioned, because I do not 
view the act of Merslent (D. *) 1786, Nov. c. 29, for the settlement of public accounts, &c..as a modification of 
the recovery of debts. It obliged the British subject, before he could recover what was due to him within the State, 
to give bond for the payment of what he owed therein. It is reasonable that every one, who asks justice, should do 
justice; and it is usual to consider the property of a foreigner, in any country, as a fund appropriated tothe payment 
of what he owes in that country, exclusively. It is a care which most nations take of their own citizens, not te let 

he property, which is to answer their demands, be withdrawn from its jurisdiction, and send them to seek it in 
foreign countries, and before foreign tribunals. 


Sect. 35. With respect to the obstacles thus opposed to the British creditor, besides their general justification, as 
being produced by the previous infractions on the part of Great Britain, each of them admits of a special apology. 
They are, Ist. Delay of judgment; 2d. Liberating the body from execution, on the delivery of property; 3d. Admitting 
executions to be discharged in paper money. As to the Ist, let it be considered, that, from the nature of the com- 
merce carried on between these States and Great Britain, they were generally kept in debt; that a great part of the 
country, and most particularly Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, New York and Rhode Island, 
had been ravaged by an enem , moveable property carried off, houses burnt, lands abandoned, the proprietors forced 
off into exile and poverty. When the peace permitted them to return again to their lands, naked and desolate as 
they were, was instant payment practicable? “The contrary was so palpal 7 that the British creditors themselves 
were sensible, that, were they to rush to judgment immediately against their debtors, it would involve the debtor in 
total ruin, without relieving the creditor. It is a fact, for which we may appeal to the knowledge of one member at 
least of the British administration of 1783, that the chairman of the North American merchants, conferring on behalf 
of those merchants with the American ministers then in London, was so sensible that time was necessary, as well 
to save the creditor as debtor, that he declared there would not be a moment’s hesitation, on the part of the creditors, 
to allow payment by instalments annually for seven years, arid that this arrangement was not made, was neither his. 
fault nor-ours. ‘ . , 

To the necessities for some delay in the payment of debts may be added the British commercial regulations, les- 
sening our means of payment, by prohibiting us from ‘carrying in our own bottoms our own produce to their domin- 
ions in our neighborhood, and excluding valuable branches of it from their home markets by prohibitory duties. 
The means of payment constitute one of the motives te purchase, at the moment of purchasing. If these means are 
taken away, by the creditor himself, he ought not in conscience to — of a mere retardation of his debt, which 
is the effect of his own act, and. the least injurious of those it is capable of producing. The instalment acts before 
enumerated have been much less general, and for a shorter term than what the chairman of the American merchants 
thought reasonable. Most of them required the debtor to give security, in the mean time, to his creditor, and pro- 
vided complete indemnification of the delay by the payment of interest, which was enjoined in every case. 


Sect. 36. The second species of obstacle was the admitting the debtor to relieve his body from imprisonment, by the 
delivery of lands or goods to his creditor. And is this idea original, and peculiar to us? or whence have we taken 
it? From England, from Europe, from natural right and reason. For it may be safely affirmed, that neither natural 
right nor reason subjects the body of a man to restraint for debt. It is one of the abuses introduced by commerce 
and credit, and which even the most commercial nations have beeh obliged to relax, in certain cases. e Roman 
law, the principles of which are the nearest to natural reason of those of any municipal code hitherto known, allowed 
imprisonment of the body in criminal cases only, or those wherein the party had expressly submitted himself to it. 
The French laws allow it only in criminal or commercial cases. ‘The laws.of England, in certain descriptions of 
cases, (as bankruptcy) release the body. Many of the United States do the same in all cases, on a cession of pro- 
perty by the debtor. The levari facias, an execution affording only the profits of lands, is the only one allowed in 
England, in certain cases. The elegit, another execution of that and this country, attaches first on a man’s chat- 
tels, which are not to be sold, but to be delivered to the plaintiff, on a reasonable appraisement, in part of satisfac- 
tion fur his debt, and if not sufficient, one half only of his lands are then to be delivered to the plaintiff, till the 
profits shall have satisfied him. The tender laws of these States were generally more favorable than the execution 
by elegit, because they not only gave, as that does, the whole property in chattels, but also the whole property in the 
iands, and not merely the profits of them. It is, therefore, an execution framed on the model of the English elegit, 
or rather an amendment of that writ, taking away, indeed, the election of the party against .the body of his debtor, 
but giving him, in exchange for it, much more complete remedy against his /ands. Let it be observed, too, that this 
proceeding was allowed against citizens, as well as foreigners; and it may be questioned, whether the treaty is not 
satisfied, while the same measure is dealt out to British subjects, as to foreigners of all- other nations, and to natives 
themselves. - For it would seem, that all a friend can expect, is to be treated as a native citizen. 


Sect. 37. The third obstacle was the allowing pores: money to be paid for goods sold‘under execution. The com- 
plaint on this head is only against Georgia, South Carolina, Jersey, and Rhode Island; and this obstruction, like the 
two others, sprung out of the peculiar nature of the war: for those will form very false conclusions, who reason, as to 
this war, from the circumstances which have attended other wars, and other nations. When any nation of Europe 
is attacked by another, it has neighbors, with whom its accustomary commerce goes on, without interruption; and 
its commerce with more distant nations is carried on by sea, in foreign bottoms, at least under protection of the laws 
of neutrality. The produce of its soil can be exchanged for money, as usual, and the stock of that medium of cir- 
culation is not at all diminished by war; so that property sells as readily and as well, for real money, at the close, 
as at the commencement of the war. But how different was our case: on the north and south, were our enemies; 
on the west, deserts inhabited by savages in league with them; on the east, an ocean of one thousand leagues, beyond 
which, indeed, were nations, who might have purchased the prodyce of our soil, and have given us real money in 
exchange, and thus kept up our stock of money, but who were avterred from coming to us by threats of war’ on the 
part of our enemies, if they should presume to consider us as a people, entitled to partake the benefit of that law of 
war, which allows commerce with neutral nations.. What were the consequences? The stock of hard money, which 
we possessed in an ample degree, at the beginning of the war, soon flowed into Europe for supplies of arms, ammu- 
nition, and other necessaries, which we were not in the habit of manufacturing for ourselves. ‘The produce of our 
soil, attempted to be carried in our own bottoms to Europe, fell, two-thirds of it, into the hands of our enemies, who 
were masters of the sea; the other third illy sufficed to procure the necessary implements of war; so that no returns 
of money supplied the place of that which had gone off. We were reduced, then, to the resource of a paper medium. 
and that completed the exile of the hard money; so that, in the lafter stages of the war, we were, for years together. 
without seeing a single coin of the precious metals in circulation. It was closed with a stipulation that.we should 
pay a large mass of debt, in such coin. If the whole soil of the United States had been offered for sale for ready 
coin, it would not have raised as much as would have satisfied this stipulation. The thing, then, was impossible, 
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and reason and authority declare, ‘¢Si l’empéchement est reel, il faut donner du tems; car nul n’est tenu a ’im- 
** Vattel,1.4,s.51. We should, with confidence, have referred the case to the arbiter proposed by ano- 


ssible. : U zg, Se 
ier jurist, who lays it down that a party, “ Non ultra obligari, quam in quantum facere potest; et an possit, per- 
mittendum alterius principis, quo boni viri arbitrio.” + Bynk. Q. J. P. 1. 2,c.10. That four of the States should 


resort, under such circumstances, to very small emissions of paper money, is not wonderful: that all did not, proves 
their firmness under sufferance, and that they were disposed to bear whatever could be borne, rather than contra- 
vene, even by way of equivalent, stipulations which had been authoritatively entered into for them. And even in 
the four States, which emitted paper money, it was in such small sums, and so secured, as to suffer only a short 
lived, and not great depreciation of value; nor did they continue its quality as a tender, after the first paroxysms of 
distress were over. Here, too, it is to be observed, that natives were to receive this species of payment, equally 
with British subjects. ee 

So that, when it is considered, that the other party had broken the treaty, from the beginning, and that, too, in 
points which lessened our — to pay their debts, it was a proof of the moderation of our nation, to make no other 
use of the — of retaliation presented to them, than to indulge the debtors with that time for discharging 


their debts, which their distresses called for, and the interests and the reason of their creditors approved. 


Sect. 38. It is to be observed, that, during all this time, Congress, who alone possessed the power of peace and war, 
of making treaties, and, consequently, of declaring their infractions, had abstained from every rh declaration, 
and had confined itself to the resolution of May 26th, 1783, and to repeated efforts, through their minister plenipo- 
tentiary at the court of London, to lead that court into a compliance .on their part, and reparation of the breach 
they had committed. But the other party now laid hold of those very proceedings of our States, which their pre- 
vious infractions had produced, as a ground for further refusal; and inverting the natural order of cause and effect, 
alleged that these proceedings of ours were the causes of the infractions, which they had committed months and years 
before. Thus the British minister for foreign affairs, in his answer of February 28th, 1786, to Mr. Adams’s memo- 
rial, says, ‘* The engagements entered into by treaty ought to be mutual, and equally binding on the respective 
contracting parties. Tt would, therefore, be the height of folly, as well as injustice, to suppose one party alone 
obliged to a strict observance of the public faith, while the other might remain free to deviate from its own engage- 
ments, as often as convenience might render such deviation necessary, though at the expense of its own national 
credit and importance: I flatter myself, however, sir, that justice will speedily be done to British creditors; and I 
can assure — sir, that whenever America shall manifest a real intention to fulfil her part of the treaty, Great 
Britain will not hesitate to prove her sincerity to co-operate in whatever points depend upon her, for carrying every 
_— of it into real and complete effect.” Facts will furnish the best commentary on this letter. Let us pursue 
them. 

The Secretary for Foreign Affairs of the United States, by order of Congress, immediately wrote circular letters 
to the Governors of the several States, dated May 3, 1786, No. 31, to obtain information how far they had complied 
with the proclamation of January 14th, 1784, and the recommendation accompanying it; and April 13, 17 87, Con- 
gress, desirous of removing every pretext which might continue to cloak the inexecution of the treaty, wrote a circular 
letter to the several States, in which, in order to produce more surely the effect desired, they demonstrate that Con- 
gress alone possess the right of interpreting, restraining, impeding, or counteracting the oo and execution of 
treaties, which, on being constitutionally made, become, by the confederation, a part of the law of the land, and, as 
such, independent of the will and power of the Legislatures; that, in this point of view, the State acts, establishing 
provisions relative to the same objects, and incompatible with it, must be improper; resolving that all such acts now 
existing ought to be forthwith repealed, as well to prevent their continuing to be regarded as violations of the treaty, 
as to avoid the disagreeable necessity of discussing their validity; recommending, in order to obviate all future dis- 
putes and questions, that every State, as well those which had passed no such acts as those which had, should pass 
an act, repealing, in general terms, all acts and parts of acts repugnant to the treaty; and encouraging them to do 
this, by informing them that they had the strongest assurances that an exact compliance with the treaty on our part, 
would be followed by a punctual performance of it on the part of Great Britain. 


Sect. 39._ In consequence of these letters, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
Delaware, Maryland, oo and North Carolina, passed the acts No. 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39,40. New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania declared that no law existed with them repugnant to the treaty—see documents No. 41, 
42, 43. Georgia had no law existing against the treaty. South Carolina, indeed, had a law existing, which sub- 
jected all persons, foreign or native, No. 44, to certain modifications of recovery and payment. But the liberality 
of her conduct on the other points is a proof she would have conformed in this also, had it appeared that the fullest 


conformity would have moved Great Britain to compliance, and had an express repeal been really necessary. 


Sect. 40. For indeed all this was supererogation. It resulted from the instrument of confederation among the States, 
that treaties made by Congress, according to the confederation, were superior to the laws of the States. ‘The circular 
letter of Congress had declared and demonstrated it, and the several States, by their acts and explanations before 
mentioned, had shown it to be their own sense, as we may safely affirm it to have been the general sense of those, at 


least, who were of the profession of the law. Besides the proof of this, drawn from the act of confederation itself, 
the same principle will be found acknow- 


the declaration of Congress, and the acts of the States before mentioned 

ledged in several of the documents hereto annexed for other purposes. Thus, in Rhode Island, Governor Collins, 
in his letter, No. 20, says, ** The treaty, in all ts absolute parts, has been fully complied with, and to those parts that 
are merely recommendatory, and depend a the legislative discretion, the most candid attention hath been paid.” 
Plainly implying that the absolute parts did not depend upon the legislative discretion. Mr. Channing, the attorney 
for the United States in that State, No. 19, speaking of an act passed before the treaty, says, ‘* This act was consi- 
dered by our courts as annwulled by the treaty of peace, and subsequent to the ratification thereof no proceedings have 
been had thereon.” The Governor of Connecticut, in his letter, No. 18, says, ‘* The sixth article of the treaty was 
immediately observed on receiving the same with the proclamation of Congress; the courts of justice adopted : it as 
a principle of law. No further prosecutions were instituted against any person who came within that article, and 
i pote prosecutions as were then pending were discontinued.” Thus, prosecutions going on, under the law of the 
State, were discontinued, by the treaty operating as a repeal of the law. In 0b vers Show wad 5 Lewis, attorney for 
the United States, says, in hisletter, No. 60, * The judges have, uniformly and without hesitation, declared in favor 
of the treaty, on the ground of its being the supreme law of the land. On this ground, they have not only discharged 
attainted traitors from arrest, but have frequently declared that they were entitled by the treaty to protection.” 
The case of the Commonwealth, vs. Gordon, January, 1788, Dallas’s Reports, 233, is a proof of this. In Maryland, 
in the case of Mildred vs. Dorsey, cited in your letter [E. 4. ] a law of the State, made during the war, had compelled 
those who owed debts to British subjects to pay them into the treasury of that State. This had been done by 
Dorsey, before the date of the treaty; yet the judges of the Stafe general court decided that the treaty not only 
repealed the law for the future, but for the past also, and decreed that the defendant should pay the money over again 
to the British creditor. In Virginia, Mr. Monroe, one of the senators of that State in Congress, and a lawyer of 
eminence, tells us, No. 52, that both court and counsel there avowed the opinion, that the treaty would control any 
law of the State opposed toit. And the Legislature itself, in an act of October, 1787, c. 36, concerning moneys 
carried into the vals ic loan office, in payment of British debts, use these expressions: ‘* And whereas it belongs not 
to the Legislature to decide particular questions, of which the judiciary have cognizance, and it is, therefore, unfit 


* “If the obstacle be real, time must be given, for no one is bound to an impossibility.” Vattel 1.4, s. 51. 
+ ‘*No one is bound beyond what he can do, and whether he can, may be left to the decision of the other prince, as an honest 


man.” Bynk. Q. J. P. 1. 2, c. 10. 
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for them to determine whether the payments so made into the loan office be good or void between the creditor and 
debtor.” In New York, Mr. Harrison, attorney for the United States in that district, assures us, No. 45, that the 
act of 1782, of that State, relative to debts due to persons within the enemy’s lines, was, immediately after the treat ’ 
restrained by the superior courts of the State from operating on British creditors, and that he did not know a ahigks 
instance to the contrary—a full proof that they considered the treaty as a law of the land, paramount to the law of 
their State. 


Sect. 41. The very case of Rutgers, vs. Waddington, (E. 8.] which is a subject of complaint in your letter, is a 
proof that the courts consider the treaty as paramount to the laws of the States. Some parts of your information, as 
to that case, have been inexact. The State of New York had, during the war, passed an act (C. 16.] declaring that, 
in any action by the proprietor of a house or tenement against the occupant, for rent or damage, no military order 
should be a justification; and, May 4, 1784, after the refusal of the British to deliver up the posts in the State of 
New York, that Legislature revived the same act. [C. 19.] Waddington, a British subject, had occupied a brew- 
house in New York, belonging to Rutgers, an American, while the British were in possession of New York. During 
a part of the time he had only permission from the quartermaster general; for another part he had an order of the 
commanding officer to authorize his possession. After the evacuation of the city, Rutgers, under the authority of 
this law of the State, brought an action against Waddington for rent and damages, in the mayor’s court of New York. 
Waddington pleaded the treaty, and the court declared the treaty a justification, in opposition to the law of the 
State, for that portion of the time authorized by the commanding officer, his authority being competent, and gave 
judgment for that part in favor of the defendant; but, for the time he held the house under permission of the quarter- 
master general only, they gave judgment against the defendant, considering the permission of that officer incompe- 
tent, according to the regulations of the existing powers. From this part of the judgment the defendant appealed. 
The first part, however, was an unequivocal decision of the superior authority of the treaty over the law. ‘The latter 
part coul only have been founded in an opinion of the sense of the treaty in that part of the 6th article which declares, 
** There shall be no future prosecutions against any person for the part he may have taken in the war, and that no per- 
son should, on that account, suffer any future loss or damage in their property,” &c. ‘They must have understood 
this as only protecting actions which were conformable with the laws and authority existing at the time and place. 
The tenure of the defendant under the quartermaster general was not so conformable. ‘That under the commanding 
officer was. Some may think that murders, and other crimes and offences, characterized as such by the authority of 
the time and place where committed, were meant to be protected by this paragraph of the treaty; and, perhaps, for 

ce sake, this construction may be the most convenient. ‘The mayor’s court, however, seems to have revolted at 
it. The defendant appealed, and the question would have been authoritatively decided by the superior court, had 
not an amicable compromise taken place between the parties. See Mr. Hamilton’s statement of this case, No. 46. 


Sect. 42. The same kind of doubt brought on the arrest of John Smith Hatfield, in New Jersey, whose case [E. 9. ] 
is another ground of complaint in your letter. A refugee, sent out by the British asa spy, was taken within the 
American lines, regularly tried by a court martial, found guilty, and executed. There was one Ball, an inhabitant 
of the American part of Jersey, who, contrary to the laws of his country, wasin the habit of secretly supplying the 
British camp in Staten lehend with provisions. ‘The first time Ball went over, after the execution of the spy, of 
which it does not appear he had any knowledge, and certainly no agency in his prosecution, John Smith Hatfield. a 
refugee also from Ses and some others of the same description, seized him, against the express orders of the 
British commanding officer, brought him out of the British lines, and Hatfield hung him with his own hands. The 
British officer sent a message to’ the Americans, disavowing this act, declaring that the British had nothing to do 
with it, and that those who had erpetrated the crime ought alone to suffer for it. The right to punish the guilty 
individual seems to have been yielded by the one party, and accepted by the other, in exchange for that of retaliation 
on an innocent person; an exchange, which humanity would wish to see habitual. The criminal came afterwards into 
the very neighborhood, a member of which he had murdered. Peace, indeed, had now been made; but the magis- 
trate, thinking, probably, that it was for the honest soldier and citizen only, and not for the murderer, and supposing, 
with the mayor’s court of New York, that the paragraph of the treaty against future prosecutions meant to cover 
authorized acts only, and not murders and other atrocities, disavowed by the existing authority, arrested Hatfield. 
At the court which met for his trial, the witnesses failed to attend. The court released the criminal from confine- 
ment, on his giving the security required by law for his appearance at another court. He fled; and you say that, 
**as his friends doubted the disposition of the court to determine according to the terms of the treaty, the though: 
it more prudent to suffer the forfeiture of the recognizances, than to put his life again into jeopardy.” But your 
information in this, sir, has not been exact. The recognizances are not forfeited. His friends, confident in the 
opinion of their counsel, and the integrity of the judges, have determined to plead the treaty, and not even give 
themselves the trouble of asking a release from the Legislature; and the case is now depending. See the letter of 
Mr. Boudinot, member of Congress for Jersey, No. 47. 


Sect. 43. In Georgia, Judge Walton, in a charge toa grand jury, says, ** The State of Rhode Island having 
acceded to the Federal Constitution, the union and government have become complete. "To comprehend the extent 
of the General Government, and to discern the relation between that and those of the States, will be equally our 
interest and duty. The constitution, laws, and treaties of the Union are paramount.” And 4n the same State, in 
their last federal circuit court, we learn from the public papers, that, in a case wherein the plaintiffs were Brailsford 
and others, British subjects, whose debts had been sequestered (not confiscated) by an act of the State during the 
war, the judges declared the treaty of peace a repeal of the act of the State, and gave judgment for the plaintiffs. 


Sect. 44. The integrity of those opinions and proceedings of the several courts should have shielded them from the 
insinuations hazarded against them. In page 9 and 10, it is said, ‘‘’ That during the war, the Legislatures passed 
laws to confiscate the estates of the loyalists, to enable debtors to pay into the State treasuries paper money, then 
exceedingly depreciated, in discharge of their debts.” And page 24, “The dispensations of law by the State courts 
have been as unpropitious to the subjects of the crown, as the legislative acts of the different assemblies.” Let us 
compare, if you please, sir, these unpropitious opinions of our State courts with those of foreign lawyers’ writing 
on the same subject. * “Quod dixi de actionibus recto publicandis ita demum obtinet: si quod subditi nostri hos- 
tibus nostris debent, princeps a subditis suis revera exegerit. Si exegerit, recte solutum est, si non exegerit, pace 
facta, reviviscit jus pristinum creditoris; secundum, hec inter gentes fere convenit, ut nominibus bello publi- 
catis, pace deinde facta, exacta censeantur periisse, et maneant extincta; non autem exacta reviviscant et restiuan- 
tur veris creditoribus.” Bynk. Q. J. P. 1. 1,¢. 7. But what said the judges of the State court of Maryland in 
the case of Mildred and Dorsey? That.a debt forced from an American debtor into the treasury of his sovereign 
is not extinct, but shall be paid over again to his British creditor. Which is most propitious, the unbiassed foreign 
jurist, or the American judge, charged with dispensing justice with favor and partiality? But from this, you say, 
there is an appeal. Is that the fault of the judge, or the fault of any body? Is there a country on earth, or ought 
there to be one, allowing no appeal from the first errors of their courts? and if allowed from errors, how will those from 
just judgments be prevented? In England, as in other countries, an appeal is admitted to the party thinking him- 


* ‘What Ihave said of things in action being rightly confiscated holds thus: If the prince really exacts from his subjects 
what they owed to our enemies, if he shall have exacted it, it is rightfully paid, if he shall not have exacted it, peace being 
made, the former right of the creditor revives; accordingly, it is for the most part agreed among nations, that things in action 
being confiscated in war, the peace being made, those which were paid are deemed to have perished, and remain extinct; but 
those not paid, revive, and are restored to their true creditors.”—Bynk. Q. J. P. 1. 1. c. 7. 
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self injured; and here, had the judgment been against the British creditor, and an appeal denied, there would have 
been better cause of complaint than for not having denied it to his adversary. If an illegal judgment be ultimately 
rendered on the appeal, then will arise the right to question its propriety. 


Sect. 45. Again, itis said, page 34, “ In one State the supreme federal court has thought proper to suspend for many 
months the final judgment on an action of debt, brought by a British creditor.” If by the supreme federal court be 
meant the supreme court of the United States, I have had their records examined, in order to know what may be the 
case here alluded to; and I am authorized to say, there neither does, nor ever did exist any cause before that court, be- 
tween a British subject and a citizen of the United States. See the certificate of the clerk of the court, No. 48. If by the 
supreme federal court be meant one of the circuit courts of the United States, then which circuit, in which State, and 
what case is meant? In the course of inquiries I have been obliged to make, to find whether there exists any case, in any 
district of any circuit court of the United States, which a ave given rise to this complaint, I have learnt, that an 
action was brought to issue, and argued in the circuit court of the United States, in Virginia, at their last term, between 
Jones, a British subject, plaintiff, and Walker, an American, defendant; wherein the question was the same as in the 
case of Mildred and Dorsey, to wit: Whethera payment into the treasury, during the war, under a law of the State, 
discharged the debtor? One of the judges retiring from court, in the midst of the argument, on the accident of the 
death of an only son, and the case being prime me oui in that court, it was adjourned, for consideration, till 
the ensuing term. Had the two remaining judges felt no motive but of predilection to one of the parties; had they 
considered only to which party their wishes were propitious or unpropitious; they possibly might have decided that 
question on the spot. But, learned enough in their science to see difficulties whic snenee others, and having cha- 
racters and consciences to satisfy, they followed the example so habitually and so laudably set by the courts of your 
country, and of every geeeey where law, and not favor, is the rule of decision, of taking time to consider. ‘Tinie 
and consideration are favorable to the right cause—precipitation to the wrong one. 


Sect. 46. Yousay again, p. 29, “The few attempts to recover British debts, in the county courts of Virginia, have 
universally failed, and these are the courts wherein, from the smallness of the sum, a considerable number of debts 
can only be recovered.” And again, p. 34, ‘*In the same State, county courts (which alone can take cognizance of 
debts of limited amount) have wniformly rejected all suits instituted for the recovery of sums due to the subjects of 
the crown of Great Britain.” In the first place, the county courts, till of late, have had exclusive jurisdiction onl 
of sums below 102. and it is known, that a very inconsiderable proportion of the British debt consists in demands 
below that sum. A late law, we are told, requires, that actions below 30/. shall be commenced in those courts: but 
allows, at the same time, an appeal to correct any errors into which they may fall. In the second place, the evi- 
dence of gentlemen who are in the way of knowing the fact, No. 52, 53, is, that though there have been accidental 
checks in some of the subordinate courts, arising from the chicanery of the debtors, and sometimes, perhaps, a 
moment of error in the court itself, yet these particular instances have been immediately rectified, either in the 
same or the superior court, while the great mass of suits for the recovery of sums due to the subjects of the crown 
of Great Britain, have been uniformly sustained to judgment and execution. 


Sect. 47. A much broader assertion is hazarded, page 29. ‘‘In some of the Southern States, there does not exist 
a single instance of the recovery of a British debt in their courts, though many years have expired since the esta- 
blishment of peace between the two countries.”’ The particular States are not specified. I have, therefore, thought 
it my duty to extend my inquiries to all the States which could be designated under the description of Southern, to 
wit: Maryland, and those to the south of that. 

As to Maryland, the joint certificate of the senators and delegates of the State in Congress, the letter of Mr. 
Tilghman, a gentleman of the law in the same State, and that of Mr. Gwinn, clerk of their general court, prove that 
British suits have been maintained in the superior and inferior courts throu hout the State without any obstruction; 
that British claimants have, in every instance, enjoyed every facility in the tribunals of justice equally with their 
own citizens; and have recovered in due course of law, and remitted large debts, fas well under contracts previous, 
as subsequent to the war. 

In Virginia, the letters of Mr. Monroe and Mr. Giles, members of Congress from that State, and lawyers of 
eminence in it, prove that the courts of law in that state have been open and freely resorted to by the British creditors, 
who have recovered and levied their moneys without obstruction: for we have no right to consider as obstructions 
the dilatory pleas of here and there a debtor, distressed perhaps for time, or even an accidental error of opinion in a 
subordinate court, when such pleas have been overruled, and such errors corrected in a due course of proceeding 
marked out by the laws in such cases. The general fact suffices to show that the assertion under examination cannot 
be iy to this State. 

n North Carolina, Mr. Johnston, one of the senators for that State, tells us he has heard indeed but of few suits 
brought by British creditors in that State; but that he never heard that any one had failed of a recovery because he 
was a British subject; and he names a particular case, of Elmesly v. Lee’s executors, “‘ of the recovery of a British 
debt in the superior court at Edenton.”? See Mr. Johnston’s letter, No. 54. 

In South Carolina, we learn, from No. 55, of particular judgments rendered, and prosecutions carried on, without 
obstacle, by British creditors, and that the courts are open to them there as elsewhere. As to the modifications of 
the execution heretofore made by the State law having been the same for foreigner and citizen, a court would decide 
whether the treaty is satisfied by this equal measure; and if the British creditor is privileged by that against even 
the same modifications to which citizens and foreigners of all other nations were equally subjected, then the law 
imposing them was a mere nullity. . 

In Georgia, the letter of the senators and representatives in Congress, No. 56, assures us that, though they do not 
know of any recovery of a British debt, in their State, neither do they know of a denial to recover since the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty, the creditors having mostly preferred amicable settlement; and that the federal court is as open and 
unobstructed to British creditors there, as in any other of the United States; and this is further proved by the late 
recovery of Brailsford and others, before cited. 


Sect. 48. You say more particularly of that State, page 25, “It is to be lamented, that, in a more distant State, 
(Georgia) it was a received principle, inculcated by an opinion of the highest judicial authority there, that as no 
legislative act of the State existed, confirming the treaty 5 peace with Great Britian, war still continued between 
the two countries—a principle which may perhaps still continue in that state.” No judge, no case, no time, is named. 
Imputations on the judiciary of a country are too serious to be neglected. I have thought it my duty, therefore, to 
spare no endeavors to find on what fact this censure was meant to be affixed. I have found that Judge Walton of 

xeorgia, in the summer of 1783, the definitive treaty not yet signed in Europe, much less known and ratified here, 
set aside a writ in the case of Thompson (a British subject) v. Thompson, assigning for reasons, Ist. “That there 
was no law authorizing a subject of England to suea citizen of that State; 2d. t the war had not been definitively 
concluded; or 3d. If concluded, the treaty not known to, or ratified by, the Legislature; nor 4th. Was it in any 
manner ascertained how those debts were to be liquidated.” With respect to the last reason, it was generally 
expected that some more specific arrangements, as to the manner of liquidating and times of paying British debts 
would have been settled in the definitive treaty. No. 58 shows, that such arrangements were under contemplation. 
And the judge seems to have been of opinion that it was necessary the treaty should be definitively concluded, 
before it could become a law of the land, so as to change the legal character of an alien enemy, who cannot maintain 
an action, into that of an alien friend, who may. Without entering into the question, whether, between the provi- 
sional and definitive treaties, a subject of either party could maintain an action in the courts of the other (a question 
of no consequence, considering how short the interval was, and this, probably, the only action essayed) we must 
admit that, if the judge was right in his opinion, that a definitive conclusion was necessary, he was right in his con- 
sequence that it should be made known to the Legislature of the State, or, in other words, to the State; and that, 
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till that nofification, it was not a law authorizing a subject of England to sue a citizen of that State. The subse- 
quent doctrine of the same judge, Walton, with respect to the treaties, when duly completed, that they are paramount 
to the laws of the several States, as has been seen in his charge toa grand jury, before spoken of, (Sec. 43,) will 
relieve your doubts whether the‘* principle still continues in that State, of the continuance of war between the two 
countries.” 


Sect. 49. The latter part of the quotation before made, merits notice also, to wit, where, after saying not a single 
instance exists of the recovery of a British debt, it is added, ‘though many years have expired since the establish- 
ment of peace between the two countries.” It is evident from the preceding testimony, that many suits have been 
brought, and with effect; yet it has often been matter of surprise that more were not Sena, and earlier, since it 
is most certain that the courts would have sustained their actions and given them judgments. This abstinence on 
the part of the creditors has excited a suspicion that they wished rather to recur to the treasury of their own country; 
and to have color for this, they would have it believed that there were obstructions here to bringing their suits. 
Their testimony is in fact the sole, to which your court till now, has given access. Had the opportunity now 
presented been given us sooner, they should sooner have known that the courts of the United States, whenever the 
creditors would choose that recourse, and would press, if necessary, to the highest tribunals, would be found as 
open to their suits, and as impartial to their subjects, as theirs to ours. 


Sect. 50. There is an expression in your letter, page 7, that ** British creditors have not been countenanced or 
supported, either by the respective Legislatures, or by the State courts, in their endeavors to recover the full value 
of debts contracted antecedently to the treaty of peace.”? And again, in p. 8, **In many of the States, the subjects 
of the crown, in endeavoring to obtain the restitution of their forfeited estates and property, have been treated with 
indignity.” From which an inference might be drawn, which I am sure you did not intend, to wit: that the 
creditors have been deterred from resorting to the courts by popular tumults, and not protected by the laws of the 
country. I recollect to have heard of one or two attempts, by popular collections, to deter the prosecution of Bri- 
tish claims. One of these is mentioned in No. 49. But these were immediately on the close of the war, while its 
passions had not yet had time to subside, and while the ashes of our houses were still smoking. Since that, say for 
many years past, nothing like popular interposition, on this subject, has been heard of in any part of our land. 
There is no country, which is not sometimes subject to irregular interpositions of the People. There is no country 
able, at all times, to punish them. There is no country, which has less of this to reproach itself with, than the 
United States, nor any, where the laws have a more regular course, or are more habitually and cheerfully acqui- 
esced in. Confident that your own observation and information will have satisfied you of this truth, I rely that the 
inference was not intended, which seems to result from these expressions. 


Sect. 51. Some notice is to be taken, as to the great deficiencies in collection urged on behalf of the British mer- 
chants. ‘The course of our commerce with Great Britain was ever for the merchant there to give his correspondent 
here a year’s credit; so that we were regularly indebted from a year to a year and a half’s amount of our exports. 
It is the opinion of judicious merchants, that it never exceeded the latter term, and that it did not exceed the 
former at the commencement of the war. Let the holders then of this debt be classed into, 1st. Those who were 
insolvent at that time. 2d. Those solvent then, who became insolvent during the operations of the war—a numer- 
ous class. 3d. Those solvent at the close of the war, but insolvent now. 4th. Those solvent at the close of the 
war, who have since paid or settled satisfactorily with their creditors—a numerous class also. 5th. Those solvent 
then and now, who have neither paid, nor made satisfactory arrangements with their creditors. This last class, the 
only one now in question, is little numerous, and the amount of their debts but a moderate proportion of the aggre- 
gate which was due at the commencement of the war; insomuch, that it is the opinion, that we do not owe to Great 
Britain, at this moment, of separate debts, old and new, more than a year, or a year and a quarter’s exports, the 
ordinary amount of the debt resulting from the common course of dealings. 


Sect. 52. In drawing a comparison between the proceedings of Great Britain and the United States, you say, 
page 35, ‘*The conduct of Great Britain, in all these respects, has been widely different from that which has been 
observed by the United States. In the courts of law of the former country, the citizens of the United States have 
experienced, without exception, the same protection and impartial distribution of justice, as the subjects of the 
crown.” No nation can answer for perfect exactitude of proceedings in all their inferior courts. It suffices to pro- 
vide a supreme judicature, where all error and partiality will be ultimately corrected. With this qualification, we 
have heretofore been in the habit of considering the administration of justice in Great Britain as extremely pure. 
With the same qualification, we have no fear to risk every thing which a nation holds dear, on the assertion, that 
the administration of justice here will be found equally pure. When the citizens of either arty complain of the 
judiciary proceedings of the other, they naturally present but one side of the case to view, ma are, therefore, to be 
listened to with caution. Numerous condemnations have taken place in your courts of vessels taken from us after 
the expirations of the terms of one and two months stipulated in the armistice. The State of Maryland has been 
making ineffectual efforts, for nine years, to recover a sum of 55.C00/. sterling, lodged in the bank of England pre- 
vious to the war. A judge of the King’s bench lately declared, in the case of Greene. an American citizen, rv. 
Buchanan and Charnock, British subjects, that a citizen of the United States, who had delivered 43,000/. sterling 
worth of East India goods to a British subject at Ostend, receiving only 18,000/. in part payment, is not entitled to 
maintain an action for the balance in a court of Great Britain, though his debtor is found there, is in custody of the 
court, and acknowledges the fact. These cases appear strong tous. If your judges have done wrong in them, we 
expect redress. If right, we expect explanations. Some of them have already been laid before your court. The 
others will be so in due time. These, and such as these, are the smaller matters between the two nations, which, in 
my letter of December 15, I had the honor to intimate, that it would be better to refer for settlement through the 
ordinary channel of our ministers, than embarrass the present important discussions with them. Such cases will be 
constantly produced by a collision of interests in the dealings of individuals, and will be easily adjusted by a readi- 
ness to do right on both sides, regardless of party. 


Sect. 55. III. It is made an objection to the proceedings of our Legislative and Judiciary bodies, that they have 
refused to allow interest to run on debts during the course of the war. The decision of the right to this rests with 
the Judiciary alone, neither the Legislative nor the Executive having any authority to intermeddle. 

_ _ The administration of justice is a branch of the sovereignty over a country, and belongs exclusively to the nation 
inhabiting it. No foreign Power can pretend to participate in their jurisdiction, or that their citizens received there 
are not subject to it. When a cause has been apadns according to the rules and forms of the country, its justice 
ought to be presumed. Even error in the highest court which has been provided as the last means of correcting the 
errors of others, and whose decrees are, therefore, subject to no further revisal, is one of those inconveniences flow- 
ing from the imperfection of our faculties, to which every society must submit; because there must be somewhere a 
last resort, wherein contestations may end. Multiply bodies of revisal as you please, their number must still 
be finite, and they must finish in the hands of fallible men as judges. If the error be evident, palpable, *et in 
re minime dubia, it then, indeed, assumes another form; it excites presumption that it was not mere error, but pre- 
meditated wrong; and the foreigner, as well as native, suffering by the wrong, may reasonably complain, as for a 
wrong committed in any other way. In such case, there being no redress in the ordinary forms of the country, # 
foreign prince may listen to complaint from his subjects injured by the adjudication, may inquire into its principles 
to fe their criminality, and, according to the magnitude of the wrong, take his measures of redress by reprisal, 
or by a refusal of right on his part. If the denial of interest, in our case, be justified by law, or even if it be against 


* In a matter susceptible of no doubt. 
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but not in that gross, evident, and palpable degree, which proves it to flow from the wickedness of the heart, 
f the head in the judges, then is it no cause for just complaint, much less for a refusal of right, or 
The reasons on which the denial of interest is grounded shall be stated summarily 

rity of the judge, and even to induce a presumption that they might be extended 


at material to the present object. 


law, 
and not error 0 
self redress in any other way. 
yet sufficiently to justify the — 
to that of his science also, were 


Sect. 54. The treaty is the text of the law in the present case, and its words are, that there shall be no lawful im- 
pediment 'to the recovery of bona fide debts. Nothing is said of interest on those debts; and the sole question is, 
whether, where a debt is given, interest thereon flows from the general principles of the law? Interest is not a part 
of the debt, but something added to the debt by way of damage for the detention of it. This is the definition of the 
English lawyers themselves, who say, “ Interest is recovered by way of damages ratione detentionis debiti.??* 


2 Salk. 622, 623. Formerly, all interest was considered as unlawful, in every country of Europe; it is still so in 


Roman Catholic countries, and countries little commercial. From this, as a general rule, a few special cases are 


excepted. In France, particularly, the exceptions are those of minors, marriage portions, and money, the price of 
lands. So thoroughly do their laws condemn the allowance of interest, that a party who has paid it voluntarily, 
may recover it back again whenever he pleases. Yet this has never been taken up as a gross and flagrant denial of 
justice, authorizing national complaint against those governments. In England, also, all interest was against law, 
till the stat. 37 H.8, c.9. The ie ge of commerce, no longer restrained by the principles of the Roman 
church, then first began to tolerate it. ‘The same causes produced the same effect in Holland, and, perhaps, in some 
other commercial and catholic countries. But, even in England, the allowance of interest is not given by express 
law, but rests on the discretion of judges and juries, as the arbiters of damages. Sometimes the jaa has enlarged 
the interest to 20 per cent. per annum. [1 Chanc. Rep. 57.] In other cases, he fixes it, habitually, one per cent. 
lower than the legal rate, [2 ‘T. Atk. 343.] and in a multitude of cases he refuses it altogether. As, for instance, 


no interest is allowed— 
1. On arrears of rents, profits, or annuities. 1 Chan. Rep. 184, 2 P. W. 163. Ca. temp. Talbot 2. 
For maintenance. Vin. Abr. Interest. c. 10. 
For moneys advanced by executors 2 Abr. Eq. 531, 15. 
For goods sold and delivered. 3. Wilson, 206. 
On book debts, open accounts, or simple contracts. 3 Chan. Rep. 64. Freem. Ch. Rep. 133. Dougl. 376. 
. For money lent without a note. 2 Stra. 910. 
. On an inland bill of exchange, if no protest is taken. 2 Stra. 910. 
. On a bond after 20 years. 2 Vern. 458, or after a tender. 
. On decrees in certain cases. Freem. Ch. Rep. 181. 
10. On judgments in certain cases, as battery and slander. Freem. Ch. Rep. 37. 
11. On any decrees or judgments in certain courts, as the exchequer chamber. Douglass, 752. 
12. On costs. 2 Abr. Eq. 530, 7. : 

And we may add, once for all, that there is no instrument or title to debt, so formal and sacred, as to give a right 
to interest on it. under all possible circumstances—the words of Lord Mansfield, Dougl. 753, where he says: 
* That the question was, what was to be the rule for assessing the damage, and that, in this case, the interest 
ought to be the measure of the damage, the action being fora debt; but that, in a case of another sort, the rule might 
be different: his words, Dougl. 376, ‘* That interest might be pessine in cases of delay, if a jury, in their discre- 
tion, shall think fit to allow it.”” And the doctrine in Giles v. Hart. 2 Salk. 622, that damages, or interest, are but 
an accessary to the debt, which may be barred by circumstances, which do not touch the debt itself, suffice to prove 
that interest is not a part of the debt, neither comprehended in the thing, nor in the term; that words, which pass 
the debt, do not give interest necessarily; that the interest depends altogether on the discretion of the judges and 
jurors, who will govern themselves by all existing circumstances, will take the legal interest for the measure of their 
damages, or more, or less, as they think right; will give it from the date of the contract, or from a year after, or 
deny it altogether, according as the fault or the sufferings of the one or the other party shall dictate. Our laws are 
generally, an adoption of yours, and I do not know that any of the States have changed them in this particular. 
But there is one rule of your and our law, which, while it proves that every title of debt is liable to a disallowance 
of interest under special circumstances, is so — to our case, that I shall cite it asa text, and apply to it the 
circumstances of our case. It is laid down in Vin. Abr. Interest, c. 7, and 2 Abr. Eq. 5293, and elsewhere. in 
these words: ** Where, by a general and national calamity, nothing is made out of lands, which are assigned for 
payment of interest, it ought not to run on during the time of such calamity.” ‘This is exactly the case in ques- 
tion. Cana more general national calamity be conceived, than that universal devastation which took place in many 
of these States during the war? Was it ever more exactly the case any where, that nothing was made out of the 
lands which were to pay the interest? ‘The produce of those lands, for want of the opportunity of exporting it safely 
was down to almost nothing in real money, e. g. tobacco was less than a dollar the SGadeod weight. I mported arti- 
cles of clothing or consumption were from four to eight times their usual price. A bushel of salt was usually sold 
for 100 Ibs. of tobacco. At the same time, these lands, and other te in which the money of the British credi- 
tor was vested, were paying high taxes for their own protection, and the debtor, as nominal holder, stood ultimate 
ensurer of their value to the creditor, who was the real proprietor, because they were bought with his money. And 
who will estimate the value of this ensurance, or say what would have been the forfeit, in a contrary event of the 
war? Who willsay, that the risk of the property was not worth the interest of its price? General calamity, then 
revented profit, and, consequently, stopped interest, which is in lieu of profit. the creditor says, indeed, he has 
aid out of his money; he has, therefore, lost the use of it. ‘The debtor replies, that, if the creditor has lost, he has 
not gained it; that this may be a question between two parties, both of whom have lost. In that case, the courts 
will not double the loss of the one, to save all loss from the other. ‘That it is a rule of natural, as well as munici- 
pal law, that in questions ‘*de damno evitando melior est conditio possidentis.” If this maxim be just, where each 
party is equally immocent, how much more so, where the loss has been produced by the act of the creditor? For,a 
nation, as a society, forms a moral person, and every member of it is personally responsible for his society. It was 
the act of the lender, or of his nation, which annihilated the profits of the money lent; he cannot, then, demand pro- 
fits which he either prevented from coming into existence, or burnt, or otherwise destroyed, after they were pro- 
duced. If, then, there be no instrument or title of debt so formal and sacred as to give right to interest under all 
possible circumstances, and if circumstances of exemption, stronger than in the present case, cannot possibly be 
found, then, no instrument, or title of debt, however formal or sacred, can give right to interest under the cireum- 
stances of our case. Let us present the question in another point of view. Your own law forbade the payment of 
interest, when it forbade the receipt of American produce into Great Britain, and made that produce fair prize on 
its way from the debtor to the creditor, or to any other, for his use or reimbursement. All personal access be- 
tween creditor and debtor, was made illegal; and the debtor, who endeavored to make a remitment of his debt, or 
interest, must have done it three times, to answer its getting once to hand: for two out of three vessels were gene- 
rally taken by the creditor nation, and, sometimes, by the creditor himself, as many of them turned their trading 
vessels into privateers. Where no place has been agreed on for the payment of a debt, the laws of England oblige 
the debtor to seek his creditor wheresoever he is to be found within the realm—Coke Lit. 210, b. but do not bind 
him to go out of the realm in search of him. _ This is our law too. The first act, generally, of the creditors and 
their agents here, was, to withdraw from the United States with their books and papers. The creditor thus with- 
drawing from his debtor, so as to render payment impossible, either of the principal or interest, makes it like the 
common case of a tender and refusal of money, after which, interest stops, both by your laws and ours. We see, 
too, from the letter of Mr. Adams, June 16, 1786, No. 57, that the British Secretary for Foreign Affairs, was sen. 
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*On account of the detention of the debt. 
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sible that a British statute, having rendered criminal all intercourse r i 
the article of interest, on a different footing from the principal. And pe 3 yd ee wee giet 
Hartley, the British plenipotentiary, for forming the definitive treaty, No. 58, shows, that the omission to ex “ 
interest in the treaty, was not, merely, an oversight of the parties; that its allowance was considered by our Nene 
potentiaries as a thing not to be intended in the treaty, was declared against by Congress, and that declaration ¢ - 
municated to Mr. Hartley. After such an explanation, the omission is a proof of acquiescence and an ications eat 
to claim it. It appears, then, that the deb, and interest on that debt, are separate things in every count aa 
under separate rules. That, in every country, a debt is recoverable, while, in most countries, interest is refiwed ; 
all cases; in se pen - refused, map augmented, at the discretion of the judge; no where given in all 
cases, indiscriminately, and, consequently, no where so inco i i i ini 
or otherwise to 7 considered as a ¢ eterminat and — with the debt, as to pass with that, ex vi termini, 
While the taking interest on money has thus been considered, it ies ‘ally w ir : 
in others made legally right but in particular cases. the takin cme Hes ae ag ry eng ties haste a one 
allowed every where, and at all times, both in morality and law. Hence it is laid down as a posta rule, We If, 4 
929 “Si quis fundum alienum possidet, domini est quantum valet usas fundi, et possessoris quantum valet un I 
tura et cura.”’* But even in the case of lands restored by a treaty, the arrears oe profits or rents are never esi 
unless they be particularly stipulated. “Si res vi pacis restituendz, restituendi quoque sunt fructus a die conces- 
sions, t say W olf, s. 1224; and Grotius, “cui pace res conceditur, ei et fructus conceduntur a tempore concessionis: 
won rETRO.”t 1. 3. c. 20. 8. 22. To place the right to interest on money ona level with the right to profits ' 
land, is placing it more advantageously than has been hitherto authorized; and if, as we have seen, a sti ation > 
restore lands does not include a stipulation to restore the back profits, we may certainly conclude, a ferti i, th 
the —— of — 0 oo a allowance of back interest on them. , aren 
__ These reasons, and others like these, have probably operated on the differ isi . 
— neg run es po _ this — — national calamity verte and Ge ee to 
rescue their decisions from that flagrant denial of right, whi 1 ion | r i 
a parietal ch can alone authorize one nation to come forward with 


Sect. 55. The States have been uniform in the allowance of interest before i i 
during the war. Thus we know by [E. 1.) the case of Neate’s executors oy ‘Snake Now York sad Mildead 
Dorsey, in Maryland, that in those States, interest during the war is disallowed by the courts. B (D. 8.] 1784, 
May, the act relating to debts due to persons who have been, and remained within the sake weiner or lines 
during the late war. That Connecticut left it to their court of chancery to determine the matter according to the 
rules of equity, or to leave it to referees; by [E. 2.] the case of Osborn v. Mifflin’s executors, and [E. 3 H ‘ 
Allen, explained in the letter of Mr. Rawle, attorney of the United States, No. 59. And by the letter of M r Lewis, 
judge of the district court of the United States, No. 60, that in Pennsylvania the rule is, that where neither the io 
ditor nor any agent was within the State, no interest was allowed; where either remained they gave interest. I 1 
all the other States I believe it is left discretionary in the courts and juries. In Massachusetts, the practice h ; 
varied. In November, 1784, they instruct their Delegates in Congress to ask the determination of imapens dates 
they understood the word ‘* debts” in the treaty as iricluding interest ? and whether it is their opinion that ienenat 
during the war should be paid? and at the same time they pass [D. 9.] the act directing the courts to suspend renderin 
judgment for any interest that might have accrued between April 19, 1775, and January 20, 1783. But in i787, 
when there was a general compliance enacted through all the United States, in order to see if that would roduce a 
counter compliance, their Legislature passed the act repealing all laws repugnant to the treaty, No. 33 al their 
courts, on their part, changed their rule relative to interest during the war, which they have uniformly allowed 
since that time. The circuit court of the United States, at their sessions at - in 1790 + rei lik 
manner that interest should be allowed during the war. So that, on the whole, we see that, in one State sadineet 
during the war is given in every case; in another it is given wherever the creditor or any agent for him 
remained in the country, so as to be accessible; in the others, it is left to the courts and juries to decid ding 
to their discretion and the circumstances of the case. ‘ ’ veka 1 





TO RECAPITULATE. 


Sect. 56. I have, by way of preliminary, placed out of the present discussion all acts i i 

, by way » placed « and proceedings prior to the 

treaty of peace, considering them as settled by that instrument, and that the the ing: 

—— such “seagune n only as that instrument provided. é Wapiti asians sek 
ave then taken up the subsequent acts and proceedings, of which you i i i istributi 

them according to their subjects, to wit: is ee ere 


I. Exile and confiscations. 
II. Debts. 
III. Interest. 


1. Exile and confiscations. 


After premising, that these are lawful acts of war, I have shown that the 5th article w 
. : P ; D - was récomm 
its stipulations being, not to restore the confiscations and exiles, but to recommend to the Site Locale . 


er = eee 
That this word, having but one meaning, establishes the intent of the parties; and moreover, that it i 
larly explained by the American negotiators, that the Legislatures would be fi ee t ee 
tion or not, and probably would not comply: ree to comply with the reoommenda- 
That the British negotiators so understood it: 
T a ~ = a? - a = 
And the members of bo ouses of Parliament, as well those who approved, as who di ; : 
A wes ego ——— ns earnestly and bona Pg be en ee ee. 
That the States refused or complied, in a greater or less degree, according to ci 
and in : eater degree, on — meee: i viii é to circumstances, but more of them, 
And that compensation, by the British treasury, to British sufferers, was the alternative of he i 
negotiators having offered to do oe if she would compensate such losses as we had sustained by Sri ba 


by the modern and moderate principles of war. 


II. Before entering on the subject of debts, it was necessary— 


Ist. To review the British infractions, and refer them to their exact dates. 
To show that the carrying away of the negroes preceded the 6th of May, 1783. 
That instead of evacuating the wpper posts with all convenient speed, no order had been received for the evacua- 


tion, August 13, 1783. 
* «¢ Tf any one is in possession of another’s land, so much belongs to the owner as the use of the land is worth, and so much to 


the possessor as his labor and care are worth.” 
; “If things are to be restored by virtue of the peace, the profits are also to be restored from the day of the cession.” 
+ “ To whomsoever a thing is conceded by the peace, to him also the profits are conceded, from the time of the concession, BUT 


NOT BACK.” 
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None had been received May 10, 1784. 

None had been received July 13, 1784. 

From whence I conclude none had ever been oe 

And thence, that none had ever been intended. ; - 

In the latter case, this infraction would date from the signature of the treaty. But founding it on the not giving 
the order with convenient speed, it dates from April, 1783, when the order for evacuating New York was given, as 
there can be no reason why it should have been inconvenient to give this order as early. 

The infraction, then, respecting the upper posts, was before the treaty was known in America. 

Tha trespecting the negroes, was as soon as it was known. 

I have observed that these infractions were highly injurious. ; ; 

The first, by depriving us of our fur trade, profitable in itself, and valuable as a means of remittance for paying 
the debts; by intercepting our friendly and neighborly intercourse with the Indian nations, and consequently keeping 
us in constant, expensive, and barbarous war with them. - : 

The second, by withdrawing the cultivators of the soil, the produce of which was to pay the debts. 


2d. After fixing the date of the British infractions, I have shown, — . 

That, as they preceded, so they produced the acts on our part complained of, as obstacles to the recovery of the 
debts. 

That when one party breaks any stipulation of a treaty, the other is free to break it also, either in the whole, or 
in equivalent parts, at its pleasure. 

That Congress having made no elections, . 

Four of the States assumed, separately, to modify the ——— of debts— 

1. By indulging their citizens with longer and more practicable times of payment. mie 

2. By liberating their bodies from execution, on their delivering property to the creditor, to the full amount of 
his demand, on a fair appraisement, as practised always under the elegit. ; 

3. By admitting, during the first moments of the non-existence of coin among us, a discharge of executions, by 
payment in paper money. : 

That the first of these acts of retaliation, was in December, 1783, nine months after the infractions committed 
by the other party. 

And all of them were so moderate, of so short duration, the result of such necessities, and so produced, that we 
might, with confidence, have referred them, alterius principis, quo boni viri, arbitrio. d 

3. That induced, at length, by assurances from the British court, that they would concur in a fulfilment of the 
treaty, 

Congress, in 1787, declared to the States its will, that even the appearance of obstacle, raised by their acts, 
should no longer continue; 

And required a formal repeal of every act of that nature; and to avoid question, required it as well from those 
who had not, as from those who had passed such acts; which was complied with so fully, that no such laws remained 
in any State of the Union, except one; 

And even that one could not have forborne, if any sympto:n of compliance from the opposite party had rendered 
a reiterated requisition from Congress important. 

4. That, indeed, the requiring such a repeal, was only to take away pretext: 

For, that it was at all times perfectly understood, that tréaties controlled the laws of the States— 

The confederation having made them obligatory on the whole: 

Congress having so declared and demonstrated them: 

The Legislatures and Executives of most of the States having admitted it: 

And the Judiciaries, both of the separate and General Governments, so deciding. 

That the courts are open every where upon this principle: 

That the British creditors have, for some time, been in the habit and course of recovering their debts at law: _ 

That the class of separate and unsettled debts contracted before the war, forms now but a small proportion of the 
original amount: 

l'hat the integrity and independence of the courts of justice in the United States, are liable to no reproach: 

Nor have popular tumults furnished any ground for suggesting, that either courts or creditors are overawed by 
them in their proceedings. 


III. Proceeding to the article of interest, I have observed: 


That the decision, whether it shall or shall not be allowed during the war, rests, by our constitution, with the 
courts altogether. ¥ 

That if these have generally decided against the allowance, the reasons of their decision appear so weighty, as to 
clear them from the charge of that palpable degree of wrong, which may authorize national complaint, or give a right 
of refusing execution of the treaty, by way of reprisal. ks 

To vindicate them, I have stated shortly, some of the reasons which support their opinion. 

That interest during the war, was not expressly given by the treaty: 

That the revival of debts did not, ex vi termini, give interest on ae 

That interest is not a partof the debt, but damages for the detention of the debt: 

That it is disallowed habitually in most countries; 

Yet has never been deemed a ground of national complaint against them: 

That in England also, it was formerly unlawful in all cases: : ‘ . 
: a this day it is denied there, in sucha variety of instances, as to protect from ita great part of the transac- 
tions of life: 

That, in fact, there is not a single ¢itle to debt, so formal and sacred, as to give a right to ¢nterest, under all possi- 
ble circumstances, either there or here: ‘ ‘ : 

That of these circumstances, judges and jurors are to decide, in their discretion, and are accordingly in the habit 
of —— diminishing, or refusing interest, in every case, according to their discretion: 

‘That the circumstances against the allowance, are unquestionably of the strongest in our case: 

That a great national calamity rendering the lands unproductive, which were to pay the interest, has been 
adjudged a sufficient cause of itself, to suspend interest: 

That, were both plaintiff and defendant equally innocent of that cause, : 

The question, who should avoid loss? would be in favor of the party in possession: 

And, a fortiori, in his favor, where the calamity was produced by the act of the demandant. 

That, moreover, the laws of the party creditor had cut off the personal access of his debtor, 

And the transportation of his produce or money to the country of the creditor, or to any other for him: ' 

Be where the creditor prevents payment both of principal and interest, the latter, at least, is justly extin- 
guished. 
e i hat the departure of the creditor, leaving no agent in the country of the debtor, would have stopped interest of 
itse 
The debtor not being obliged to go out of the country to seek him. ; ; ‘ 

That the British minister was heretofore sensible of the weight of the objections to the claim of interest: 

That the declarations of Congress and our plenipotentiaries, previous to the definitive treaty, and the silence of 
that instrument, afford proof that interest was not intended on our part, nor insisted on, on the other: 

That, were we to admit interest on money, to equal favor with profits on land, arrears of profits would not be 
demandable in the present case, nor consequently arrears of interest: : 

And, on the whole, without undertaking to say what the law is, which is not the province of the Executive, 

We say, that the reasons of those judges, who deny interest during the war, appear sufficiently cogent— 
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To account for their opinion on honest principles: a . 
To exempt it from the charge of palpable and flagrant wrong, in re minime dubia: 
And to take away all pretence of withholding execution of the treaty, by way of reprisal for that cause. 


Sect. 57. I have now, sir, gone through the several acts and proceedings enumerated in your appendix, as infractions 
of the treaty, omitting, I believe, not a single one, as may be seen by a table hereto subjoined, wherein every one of 
them, as marked and numbered in your appendix, is referred to the section of this letter in which it is brought into 
view; and the result has been, as you have seen— 

1. That there was no absolute stipulation to restore antecedent confiscations, and that none subsequent took 

lace; 
g 2. That the recovery of the debts was obstructed validly in none of our States, invalidly only in a few, and that 
not till long after the infractions committed on the other side; and 

3. That the decisions of courts and juries against the claims of interest are too probably founded to give cause 
for questioning their integrity. ‘These things being evident, I cannot but flatter myself, after the assurances received 
from you of his Britannic Majesty’s desire to remove every occasion of misunderstanding from between us, that an 
end will now be put to the disquieting situation of the two countries, by as complete execution of the treaty as cir- 
cumstances render practicable at this late day: that it is to be done so late has been the source of heavy losses, of 
blood, and treasure, to the United States. Still our desire of friendly accommodation is, and has been, constant. 
No ‘lawful impediment has been opposed to the prosecution of the just rights of your citizens.” And if any instances 
of unlawful impediment have existed in any of the inferior rs ewe they would, like other unlawful proceedings, 
have been overruled on appeal to the higher courts. If not overruled there, a complaint to the Government 
would have been regular, and their interference probably effectual. If your citizens would not prosecute their 
rights, it was impossible they should recover them, or be denied recovery; and till a denial of right through all the 
tribunals, there is no ground for complaint, much less for a refusal to comply with solemn stipulations, the execution 
of which is too iportant to us ever to be dispensed with. These difficulties being removed from between the two 
nations, I am persuaded the interests of both will be found in the strictest friendship. The considerations which 
lead to it are too numerous and forcible to fail of their effect; and that they may be permitted to have their full 


effect, no one wishes more sincerely than he, who has the honor to be, &c. b 
TH: JEFFERSON. 
His Excellency Gzorce Hammonp, Minister, &c. 


THE TABLE. 
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AppENDIx No. 1. 


An act for the better securing and preserving his Majesty’s dockyards, magazines, ships, ammunition, and stores. 
See 1 Journal Congress, 68. ** Persons charged with committing any offence therein described, in any place out of 
the realm, may be tried any where within the realm, whereby inhabitants of these colonies may, in sundry cases, 
by that statute made capital, be deprived of a trial by peers of the vicinage.”—1772, 12 G. III. c. 24. . 

An act to discontinue, in such manner, and for such time, as are therein mentioned, the landing and discharging, 
lading or shipping, of goods, wares, and merchandise, at the town, and within the harbor of Boston, in the province 
of Massachusetts Bay, in North America.—1774, 14 G. III. c¢. 19 

An act for the impartial administration of justice in the cases of persons questioned for any acts done by them in 
the execution of the law, or for the suppression of riots and: tumults in the province of the Massachusetts Bay, in 
New England.—c. 39. 

An act to restrain the trade and commerce of the provinces of Massachusetts Bay and New Hampshire, and 
colonies of Connecticut, and Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, in North America, to Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the British islands in the West Indies, and to prohibit such provinces and colonies from carrying on any fishery 
on the banks of Newfoundland, or other places therein mentioned, under certain conditions and limitations.—1775, 
15 G. HI. c. 10. 

An act to amend and render more effectual in his Majesty’s dominions in America, an act, passed in the present 
session of Parliament, entitled an act for punishing mutiny and desertion, and for the better payment of the army, 
and their quarters, and for extending the provisions of the said act to his Majesty’s marine forces in America.—c. 15. 

An act to prohibit all trade and intercourse with the colonies of New Hampshire, Massachusetts :Bay, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the three lower counties on Delaware, ‘Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, during the continuance of the present rebellion, with the 
said colonies, respectively: for repealing an act made in the 14th year of the reign of his present Majesty, to discon- 
tinue the landing and discharging, lading, or shipping of goods, wares, and merchandise, at the town, and within the 
harbor of Boston, in the province of Massachusetts Bay, and also two acts made in the last session of Parliament 
for restraining the trade and commerce of the colonies, in the said acts respectively mentioned, and to enable any 
person or persons appointed and authorized by his Majesty to grant pardons, to issue proclamations in the cases 
and for the purposes therein mentioned.—1776, 16 G. ILI. c. 5. 

An act for enabling the commissioners for executing the office of lord high admiral of Great Britain to grant 
commissions to the commanders of private ships and vessels employed in trade, or retained in his Majesty’s service, 
to take and make prize of all such shies and vessels, and their cargoes, as are therein mentioned, for a limited time. 
—c. 7. 

An act to empower his Majesty to secure and detain persons charged with, or —_— of, the crime of high 
treason, committed in any of his Majesty’s colonies or plantations in America, or en the high seas, or the crime of 
7c 9. 


pracy.—1777, 17 G. Ill. c 
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No. 2. 


16 G. III. C. 5. § 4. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That it shail and may be lawful to and 
for the said flag ean captains, and commanders, respectively, to cause to be taken or put on board any of his 
Majesty’s ships or vessels of war, or on board any other ships or vessels, all and every the masters, crews, and 
other persons, who shall be found on board such ship and nape as shall be seized and x om as prize as aforesaid, 
and also to enter the names of such of the said mariners and crews, upon the book or books of his Majesty’s said 
ships or vessels, as they the said flag officers, captains, and commanders, shall respectively think fit; from the time 
om times of which said entries, respectively, the said mariners and crews shall be considered, and they are hereby 
declared to belong to, and be as much in the service of, his Majesty, to all intents and omgeaey as if the said mari- 
ners and crews had entered themselves voluntarily to serve on board his Majesty’s said ships and vessels respectively ; 
and also, that it shall and may be lawful to and for the said flag officers, captains, and commanders, respectively. 
to detain, or cause to be detained, and ay the masters and other persons, and also such others of the mariners and 
crews of the said prize ships as shall not be entered upon the books of his Majesty’s ships or vessels of war as afore- 
said, in and on board any ship or ships, vessel or vessels, whatsoever, until the arrival of such last mentioned ships 
or vessels in some port in Great Britain or Ireland, or in any port of America, not in rebellion; and upon the arrival 
of those ships or vessels in any such port, the commanders thereof are hereby respectively authorized and required 
immediately to set the said last mentioned mariners and crews, and also the said masters and other persons, at 


liberty on shore there. 


No. 3. 
New York, March 19, 1783. 


Sir: 

By the Halifax packet, we have received a despatch. from Mr. Townshend, one of his Majesty’s .principal 
Secretaries of State, dated the 31st of December, 1782, enclosing a treaty signed at Paris, on the 30th of Novem- 
ber, which we are directed to transmit to Congress. Having been thrown, sir, into the course of making all com- 
munications to Congress, through your Excellency, we know not how, with more propriety, to make the communi- 
cation required, than —— the accustomed channel; we therefore enclose, in the present letter, this instrument, 
and are to request of your Excellency, that you will, in the most speedy manner, forward the same to Congress. 
Weare, sir, &c. 

GUY CARLETON, 
ROBT. DIGBY. 


His Excellency Gen. Wasuincron. 


No. 4. 


Extract of a letter from Sir Guy Carleton to Robert R. Livingston, Esq. dated 
New York, March 30, 1783. 


Sir: . y " 
I have received your letter of the 24th instant, enclosing a resolution of Congress of the same date, taken in 
consequence of the arrival of the cutter Triomphe, commanded by Lieutenant Duquésne, with orders of the 10th of 
February last, given at Cadiz, by Vice Admiral D’Estaing, for him to put to sea, and cruise on such stations as he 
shall judge most likely to meet with ships of his nation, and inform them of the happy reconciliation of the bellige- 
rent Powers, and to order all their ships of war to cease hostilities against those of Great Britain, the preliminary 
articles of a general peace being signed the 20th of January; you, thereupon, are pleased to express your expectation, 
that I would think the information thus conveyed “sufficiently authentic to justify my taking immediate measures 
to stop the further effusion of blood.” he 
To adopt a measure of this importance, it is necessary I should receive orders from home, which I may reason- 
ably expect every hour, as a cruiser, sent out on other purposes, is me A arrived at Philadelphia; and I assure 
you, sir, I only wait the official certainty of this great event, to assume the language, and the spirit, too, of the most 


perfect conciliation and peace. 


No. 5. 


Copy of a letter from Admiral Digby to Robert R. Livingston, Esq. 

New York, March 27, 1783. 
Sir: ‘ ‘ 
I have received — letter, enclosing me the resolve of Congress, with a copy of a letter to his Excellency Sir 
Guy Carleton; but, as I have, as yet, received no official accounts from England, I must wait till you, on your side, 
relieve our prisoners, before 1 give that general relief to yours I so much wish. There can be no reason for detain- 
ing our prisoners one moment, as Congress must suppose the peace signed. I shall take every precaution in my 
power, consistent with my duty, to stop any further mischief upon the seas, but should recommend the preventing 
any vessels sailing, as I have not yet received sufficient authority to enable me to withdraw my cruisers. 


I am, &c. 
ROBT. DIGBY. 














No. 6. 
Appendix. State. 
B. 10. Before the war. Md. Act compelling creditors to take the debtor’s land, at an ap- 
praised value. 
16. | 1775, May, June, - | R. I. | Paper money made a legal tender. : 
“ October, - - | R. I. | Act to confiscate and sequester estates, and banish persons of 
certain descriptions. 
1776, June, July, Sept. | R. I. | Paper money made a legal tender. 
A. 4 ‘* Feb. Mar. May, ; 
- arm tla Aus ¢ R. I Act to confiscate, sequester, and banish, as before, Oct. 1775. 
ctober, 
10. * — October 4, « | ef, Act to punish traitors, and disaffected persons. 
D. 16. | 1777, February, - | R, I. | Paper money made a legal tender. ‘ 
A. 20. October, - - | Virg. | Act for sequestering British property enabling those indebted to 
4 British subjects to pay off such debts. a 
26. ** November, - | N.C. | Act for confiscating the property of all such persons as are inimical 
to the United States. ; 
D. 1. ** November, - | N.C. | Act for establishing courts of law, and for regulating the pro- 


ceedings therein—sect. 101. 
28 VOL. I, 
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State. 
- - - | Mass. 
February, Oct, | R. I. 
February 5, - | Del. 
March 6, - | Penn. 
| 
April 18, -|N. J. 
November 28, N. H. 
December 11, - | N. J. 
: : - - | Mass 
January, - -| N.C. 
Feb. May, Aug. 2) 
Sept. October, $ R. I 
pl ; ; | we 
ay, | wire 
May, - - | Vir, 
October 22, | N. 
October, - - | Virg 
October, - - | Virg 
| 
March 10, -| N.Y. 
June 15, - md te 
| 
July, Sept. Oct, | R. I. 
October 7, - | |. i # 
October, - | Md. 
October, | Md. 
October, | Md. 
October, | Md 
January, May, - | wt. 
November, | Virg. 
November, - | Virg 
February 26, - | S.C. 
April, - - | Md. 
May 4, - - | Geo 
May, - - | Virg. 
May, - - | Virg. 
June 15, - - | Md. 
June, Oct. Nov. | R. I 
October 3, -|N.J 
October, - - | Virg. 
| 
} 
ee aes 
| 
January 31, a Penn. 
February 17, - | Geo. 


March 16, 
March 17, 








Feb. May, June, 
Oeiaiee. 3 R. I. 
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Act to prevent return of certain persons therein named, and 
others who had left that State, or either of the United States, 
and joined the enemies thereof. 

‘Act to confiscate, sequester, and banish, as October, 1775. 
Act declaring estates of certain persons forfeited, and themselves 


incapable of being elected to any office. 

Act for the attainder of divers traitors, and for vesting their 
estates in the commonwealth, if they render not themselves 
by a certain ef | 

Act for taking charge of, and leasing, the real estates, and for 
forfeiting personal estates of certain fugitives and offenders. 

Act to confiscate estates of sundry persons therein named. 

Act for forfeiting te, and vesting in, the State, the real estates of 
certain fugitive offenders. 

Act to confiscate the estates of certain notorious conspirators 
against the government and liberties of the inhabitants of the 
late province, now State of Massachusetts Bay. 

Act to carry into effect the act of November, 1777, for confisca- 
ting, &c. 

Act to confiscate, sequester, and banish, as before, in Oct. 1775. 


Act concerning escheats and forfeitures from British subjects. 

Act to amend the act concerning escheats, &c. 

Act for the removal of the seat of government. 

Act for the forfeiture and sales of the estates of persons who have 
adhered to the enemies of the State. 

Act to amend the act concerning escheats and forfeitures. 

Act for the protection: and encouragement of the commerce of 
nations acknowledging the independence of the United States 
of America. 

Act for the immediate sale of part of the confiscated estates. 

Act approving the act of Congress, relative to finance of the 
United States, and making provision for redeeming that State’s 
proportion of bills of credit. 

Act to confiscate, sequester, and banish, as in October, 1775. 

Act to procure a sum of specie, for the purpose of redeeming the 
bills emitted, &c. 

Act for calling out of circulation the quota of the State, of the 
bills-of credit issued by Congress—sect. 11. 

Act to seize, confiscate, and appropriate, all British property 
within the State. 

Act to appoint commissioners to preserve confiscated British 
property. 

Act to procure a loan, and for the sale of escheat lands, and the 
confiscated British property therein mentioned. 

Act to confiscate, sequester, and banish, as in October, 1775. 

Act to adjust and regulate pay and account of officers of Virginia 
ine. 

Act for directing the mode of adjusting and settling the payment 
of certain debts and contracts. 

Act for disposing of certain estates, and banishing certain persons 
therein mentioned. 

Act to prevent suits on certain debts, for a limited time. 

Act for inflicting penalty on, and confiscating the estates of, such 
persons as are therein declared guilty of treason, and for other 
purposes therein mentioned. 

Act for providing more effectual funds for redemption of certifi- 
cates. 

Act to repeal so much of former act, as suspends the issuing exe- 
cutions upon certain judgments, until December, 1783. - 

Act for the benefit of the children of Major Andrew Leitch. 

Act to confiscate, sequester, and banish, as in October, 1775. 

Act supplemental to the act of October 4, 1776, to punish trait- 
ors and disaffected persons. _ 

Act to amend an act, entitled ‘An act to repeal so much of 
a former act as suspends the issuing executions on certain 
judgments, till December, 1783.” 


November 30. The provisional articles between the United 
States and Great Britain are signed at Paris. 

January 20. Preliminary articles, between France and Great 
Britain are signed at Paris; also, epochs fixed for cessation. 


Act to attaint H. Gordon, unless he surrender himself before a 
iven day, (July 24, 1783,) and the seizure of his estates, by 
the agent of forfeited estates, confirmed. 
Act -to point out the mode for the recovery of property unlaw- 
fully acquired under the British usurpation, and withheld from 
the right owners, and for other purposes. 


Act to confiscate, sequester, and banish, as in Gctober, 1775. 
(This, of October, 1783, is the same, probably, as C. 14.] 


March 15. The provisional articles are in Oswald’s paper, Phi- 
ladelphia. 


To amend the act of February 26,1782. 

Act for granting a more effectual relief, in cases of certain 
trespasses. y 

Act for suspending the prosecutions therein mentioned. 
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No. 7. 
Paris, November 4, 1782. 

GENTLEMEN: 

You may remember, that, from the very first beginning of our negotiation for settling a peace between Great 
Britain and America, I insisted, that you should positively stipulate for the restoration of the property of all those 
persons under the denomination of the loyalists, or refugees, who have taken part with Great Britain in the present 
war; or, if the property had been resold, and passed into such a variety of hands as to render the restoration imprac- 
ticable, (which you asserted to be the case in ~~ instances) you should stipulate for a compensation, or indemnifi- 
cation, to those persons, adequate to their losses. To those propositions you said you could not accede. Mr. Strachey, 
since his arrival at Paris, has most strenuously joined me in insisting upon the said restitution, compensation, or 
indemnification, and in laying before you every argument in favor of those demands, founded upon national honor, 
and upon the true principles-of justice. 

These demands you must have understood to extend, not only to all persons of the above mentioned description 
who have fled to Europe, but, likewise, to all those who may be now in any parts of North America, dwelling under 
the protection of his Majesty’s arms, or otherwise. 

’e have alse insisted upon a mutual stipulation for a general amnesty on both sides; comprehending, thereby, 
an enlargement of all persons who, on account of offences committed, or supposed to be committed, since the com- 
mencement of hostilities, may be now in confinement, and for an immediate repossession of their properties, and 
peaceable enjoyment thereof, under the government of the United States. To this you have not hitherto given a 
particular or direct answer. say ‘ fi 

It is, however, incumbent upon me, as commissioner of the King of Great Britain, to repeat those several demands, 
and, without going over those arguments upon paper, which we have so often urged in conversation, to press. your 
immediate attention to these subjects, and to urge you to enter into proper stipulations for the restitution, compen- 
sation, and amnesty, above mentioned, before we proceed further in this negotiation. , 

have the honor to be, &c. 


. RICHARD OSWALD. 
To J. Avams, B. Frank tn, and J. Jay, Esqrs. 
Commissioners from the thirteen United States of America, for treating of peace between 
the said States and the King of Great Britain. 


No. 8. 


Sir: In answer to the letter you did us the honor to write on the 4th instant, we beg leave to repeat what we 
often said in conversation, viz: that the restoration of such of the estates of the refugees as have been confiscated, is 
impracticable, because they were confiscated by laws of particular States, and, in many instances, have passed, by 
legal titles, through several hands. Besides, sir, as this is a matter evidently appertaining to the internal polity of 
the separate States, the Congress, by the nature of our constitution, have no authority to interfere with it. 

As to your demand of compensation to those persons, we forbear enumerating our reasons for thinking it 
illfounded: In the moment of conciliatory overtures, it would not be proper to call certain scenes into view, over 
which a variety of considerations should induce both parties at present to draw a veil. Permit us, therefore, only 
to repeat, that we cannot stipulate for such compensation, unless, on your part, it be agreed to make retribution to 
our citizens for the heavy losses they have sustained, by the unnecessary destruction of private property. 

We have already agreed to an amnesty more extensive than justice required, and full as extensive as humanity 
could demand; we can, therefore, only repeat, that it cannot be extended farther. We should be sorry if the 
absolute inpowsbabiy of our complying further with your rs parame should induce Great Britain to continue the 
war for the sake of these who caused and prolonged it; but if that should be the case, we hope that the utmost latitude 
will not-be again given to its rigors. _ Ae 

hatever may be the issue of this negotiation, be assured, sir, that we shall always acknowledge the liberal, 
manly, and candid manner in which you have conducted it, and that we shall remain with the warmest sentiments 
of esteem and regard, sir, yours, &c. 
JOHN ADAMS 


B. FRANKLIN, 
JOHN JAY. — 
To Ricuarp Oswaup, Esq. 


His Britannic ‘ajesty’s Commissioner for treating of peace with the Commissioners of the United States of America. 


No. 9. 
Extract from Mr. Adams’ Journal respecting Peace. 


Monpay, November 11, 1782. 


Mr. Whitefoord, the Secretary of Mr. Oswald, came a second time.. We fell soon into politics. I told him 
the French minister at Philadelphia had made some representations to Congress in favor of a compensation to the 
royalists, and the Count de Vergennes, no longer than yesterday, said much to me in their favor. ‘The Count pro- 
bably knows, that we are instructed against it; that Congress are instructed against it, or rather have not constitu- 
tional authority to do its that we can only write about it to Congress, and they to the States, who may, and 
probably will, deliberate upon it eighteen months before they all decide, and then every one of them will determine 
against It. 


Fripay, November 15, 1782. 


Mr. Oswald came to visit me, and entered, with some freedom, into conversation. He said he had been reading 
Mr. Paine’s answer to the Abbé Raynal, and found there an excellent argument in favor of the tories. Mr. 
Paine says, that before the battle of Lexington, we were so blindly prejudiced in favor of the English, and so closely 
attached to them, that we went to war at any time, and for any — when they bid us. Now this being habitual 
to the Americans, it was excusable in the tories, to behave upon this occasion, as all of us had ever done upon all 
others. He said if he were a member of Congress, he would show a magnanimity upon this occasion, and would 
say to the refugees, take your property—we scorn to make any use of it in building up our system. 

I replied, that we had no power, and Congress had no power, and therefore we must consider how it would be 
reasoned upon in the several Legislatures of the separate States, if, after being sent by us to Congress, and by them to 
the several States, in the course of twelve or fifteen months it should be there debated. You must carry on the war 
six or nine months, certainly for this compensation, and consequently spend, in the prosecution of it, six or nine 
times the sum necessary to make the compensation: for I presume, this war costs every month to Great Britain, a 
larger sum than would be necessary to pay for the forfeited estates. ; ‘ 

ngland means, by insisting on our compensating these worst of enemies, to obtain from us a tacit acknow- 
oo of the right of the war, an implicit acknowledgment that the tories have been justifiable, or at least excusable; 
and that we, only bya fortunate coincidence of events, have carried a wicked rebellion into a complete revolution. 
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At the very time when Britain professes to desire peace, reconciliation, perpetual oblivion of all past unkind- 
nesses, can she wish to send in among us, a number of persons, whose very countenances will bring fresh to our 
remembrance the whole history of the rise and progress of the war, and of all its atrocities? Can she think it con- 
ciliatory, to oblige us to lay taxes upon those whose habitations have been consumed, to reward those who have 
burned them? Upon those whose property has been stolen, to reward the thieves? Upon those whose relations have 


been cruelly destroyed, to compensate the murderers? 
Sunpay, November 17, 1782. 


Mr. Vaughan came to me yesterday, and said that Mr. Oswald had that morning called upon Mr. Jay, and told 
him, if he had known as wack: the day before, as he had since learned, he would have written to gohome. Mr. V. 
said, Mr. Fitzherbert had received a letter from Lord Townshend, that the compensation would be insisted on. 
Mr. Oswald wanted Mr. Jay to go to England—thought he could convince the ministry. Mr. Jay said he must go 
with or without the knowledge and advice of the court, and in either case it would give rise to jealousies. He could 
not go. Mr. Vaughan said he had determined to go, on account of the critical state of his family, his wife being 
probably a-bed; he should be glad to converse freely with me, and obtain from me all the lights and arguments against 
the tories, even the history of their worst actions; that in case it should be necessary to run them down, it might be 
done, or at least expose them: for their true history was little known in England. I told him, I must be excused; 
it was a subject that I had never been desirous of obtaining information upon; that I pitied those people too much, 
to be willing to aggravate their sorrows and sufferings, even of those who had deserved the worst. It might not be 
amiss to reprint the letters of Bernard, Hutchinson, and Oliver, to show the rise. It might not be amiss to read the 
history of Wyoming, in the Annual Register for 1778 or 9, to recollect the prison ships, and the churches at New 
York, where the garrisons at Fort Washington were starved, in order to make them enlist in refugee corps; it might 
not be amiss to recollect the burning of cities, and the thefts of plate, negroes, and tobacco. 

I entered into the same arguments with him that I had used with Mr. Oswald, to show that we could do nothing 
—Congress nothing; the time it would take to consult the States, and the reasons to believe, that all of them would 
at last decide against it. I showed him that it would be a religious question with some; a moral one with others, 
and a political one with more; an economical one with very few. I showed him the ill effect which would be 

roduced upon the American mind by this measure; how much it would contribute to perpetuate alienation against 
Rastend, and how French emissaries might, by means of these_men, blow up the flames of animosity and war. | 
showed him how the whig interest and the opposition might avail themselves of this subject in Parliament, and how 
they might embarrass the minister. ; ; ; 

He went out to Passy for a passport, and in the evening called upon me again; he said he found Dr. Franklin’s 
sentiments to be the same with Mr. Jay’s and mine, and hoped he should be able to convince Lord Shelburne; he 
was pretty confident it would work right; the ervcon A and nation were not informed upon the subject. Lord 
Shelburne had told him that no part of his office gave him so much pain as the levee he held for these people, and 
hearing their stories of their families and estates, their losses, sufferings, and distresses. Mr. Vaughan said he had 
picked up here a good deal of information about these people, from Mr. Allen and other Americans. 


Fripay, November 29, 1782. 


Met Mr. Fitzherbert, Mr. Oswald, Mr. Franklin, Mr. Jay, Mr. Laurens, and Mr. Strachey, at Mr. Jay’s Hotel 
d’Orleans, and spent the whole day in discussions about the fishery and the tories. I proposed a new article concerning 
the fishery; it was discussed, and turned in every light. Mr. Fitzherbert said, the argument is in your favor, I must 
confess; your reasons 3 pa to be good; but Oswald’s instructions were such, that he did not see how he could 
agree with us. I replied to this—the time is not so pressing upon us, but that we can wait till a courier goes to 
London with your representations upon this subject, and others that remain between us, and I think the ministers 


must be convinced. __ f 
Mr. Fitzherbert said, to send again to London, and have all laid loose before Parliament, was so uncertain a 


measure, it was going to sea again. - 

Upon this, Doctor Franklin said, that, if another messenger was to be sent to London, he ought to carry some- 
thing more respecting a compensation to the sufferers in America. He produced a paper from his pocket, in which 
he had drawn up a claim, and he said the first principle of the treaty was equality and reciprocity. Now they 
demanded of us payment of debts, and restitution or cg any ie to the refugees. Ifa draper had sold a piece of 
cloth to a man upon credit, and then sent a servant to take it from him by force, and after bring his action for the 
debt, would any court of law or equity give him his demand, without obliging him to restore the cloth? Then he 
stated the carrying off of goods from Boston, Philadelphia, and the Carolinas, Georgia, Virginia, &c. and the burning 
of the towns, &c. and desired that this might be sent with the rest. 

Upon this, I recounted the history of General Gage’s agreement with the inhabitants of Boston, that they should 
remove with their effects, upon condition that the would surrender their arms; but as soon as the arms were 
secured, the goods were forbid to be carried out, and were finally carried off in large quantities to Halifax. Doctor 
Franklin mentioned the case of Philadelphia, and the carrying off of effects there—even his own library. Mr. Jay 
mentioned several other things, and Mr. Laurens added the plunders in Carolina, of negroes, plate, &c. 

After hearing all this, Mr. Fitzherbert, Mr. Oswald, and Mr. Strachey retired for some time, and returning, Mr. 
Fitzherbert said, that, upon consulting together, and weighing every thing as maturely as possible, Mr. Strachey and 
himself had determined to advise Mr. Oswald to strike with us according to the terms we had proposed as our ulti- 
matum, respecting the fishery and the loyalists. Accordingly, we all sat down and read over the whole treaty, and 
corrected it, and agreed to meet to-morrow at Mr. Oswald’s house, to sign and seal the treaties, which the secreta- 


ries were to copy fair in the mean time. 
Sarurpay, November 30, St. Andrew's Day. 
We met first at Mr, Jay’s, then at Mr. Oswald’s, examined and compared the treaties. Mr. Strachey had left 
out the limitation of time, the twelve months, that the refugees were allowed to reside in —— in order to 


recover their estates, if they could. Doctor Franklin said this was a surprise upon us. Mr. Jay said so too; we 
never had consented to leave it out, and they insisted upon putting it in, which was done. Then the treaties were 


signed, sealed, and delivered. 
No. 10. 
Extracts of lette:s from Doctor Franklin to the Honorable R. R. Livingston, Esq. Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
Passy, October 14, 1782. 


Something has been mentioned about the refugees and English debts, but not insisted on, as we declared at once 
that, whatever confiscations had been made in America, being in virtue of the laws of particular States, the Con- 
gress had no authority to repeal those laws, and, therefore, could give us none to stipulate for such repeal. 
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Passy, December 5, 1782. 


The British ministers struggled hard for two points: that the favors granted to the royalists should be extended, 
and our fishery contracted. e silenced them on the first, by —— to produce an account of the mischiefs 
done by those peoples and, as to the second, when they told us they could not possibly agree to it as we required 
it, and must refer it to the ministry in London, we produced a new article, to be referred at the same time, with a 
note of facts in support of it, which you have, No. 3. Apparently, it seemed, that, to avoid the discussion of this, 
they suddenly changed their minds, dropt the design of recurring to London, and agreed to ‘allow the fishery as 


demanded. 


Extract of « letter from Doctor Franklin to Richard Oswald, Esq. 

Passy, Nov. 26, 1782. 
Sir: 
You may well remember, that, in the beginning of our conferences, before the other commissioners arrived, 
on your mentioning to me a retribution for the loyalists, whose estates had been forfeited, I acquainted you that 
nothing of that kind could be stipulated by us, the confiscations being made by virtue of laws of particular States, 
which the Congress had no power to contravene or dispense with, and, therefore, could give us no such authority 
in our commission. And I gave it as my opinion and advice, honestly and cordially, that, if a reconciliation was 
intended, no mention ade be made, in our negotiations, of those people: for, they having done infinite mischief 
to our properties, by wantonly burning and destroying farm houses, villages, and towns; if compensation for their 
losses were insisted on, we should certainly exhibit against it an account of all the ravages they had committed, 
which would necessarily recall to view scenes of barbarity that must inflame, instead of conciliating, and tend to 
perpetuate an enmity that we all profess a desire of extinguishing. Understanding, however, from you, that this 
was a point your ministry had at heart, [ wrote concerning it to Congress, and I have lately nabs the following 


resolution, viz: 
** By tae Unitep Srares, 1x ConGRESS ASSEMBLED, September 10, 1782. 


** Resolved, That the Secretary for Foreign Affairs be, and he is hereby, directed to obtain, as speedily as possi- 
ble, authentic returns of the slaves, and other property, which have been carried off or destroyed, in the course of 
the war, by the enemy, and to transmit the same to the ministers plenipotentiary for negotiating peace. 

“ Resolved, That, in the mean time, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs inform the said ministers, that many thou- 
sands of slaves, and other property, toa very great amount, have been carried off or destroyed by the enemy; and, 
that, in the opinion of Congress, the great loss of property which the citizens of the United States have sustained, 
by the enemy, will be considered by the several States as an insuperable bar to their making restitution, or indem- 
nification, to the former owners of property, which has been or may be forfeited to, or confiscated by, any of the 


States.”’ 


In consequence of these resolutions, and the circular letters of the Secretary, the Assembly ef Pennsylvania, 


then sitting, passed the following act, viz: 

“ An act for procuring an estimate of the damages sustained by the inhabitants of Pennsylvania, from the troops 
and adherents off the King of Great Britain, during the present war.” 

We have not yet had time to hear what has been done by the other Assemblies, but I have no doubt that similar 
acts will be made by all of them, and that the mass of evidence produced by the execution of those acts, not only of 
the enormities committed by those people, under the direction of British generals, but of those committed by the 
British troops themselves, will form a record that must render the British name odious in America to the latest 

enerations. In that authentic record will be found, the burning of the fine towns of Charlestown, near Boston, of 

almouth just before winter, when the sick, the a ed, the women, and children, were driven to seek shelter where 
they could hardly find its of Norfolk, in the midst of winter; of New London, of Fairfield, of Esopus, &c. &c. 
besides near a hundred and fifty miles of well settled country laid waste, every house and barn burnt, and many 
hundred of farmers, with their wives and children, butchered and scalped. 

The present British ministers, when re 3 reflect a little, will certainly be too equitable to suppose, that their 
nation has a right to make an wnjust war, (which they have always allowed this against us to be) and to do all sorts 
of unnecessary mischief, unjustifiable by the practice of any civilized People, which those they make war with are 
to suffer, without claiming any satisfaction; but that if Britons, or their adherents, are in return deprived of any 

roperty, it is to be restored to them, or they are to be indemnified. The British troops can never excuse their 
arbarities. They were unprovoked. The loyalists may say, in excuse of theirs, that they were exasperated by the 
loss of their estates, and it was revenge. They have then had their revenge. Is it right they should have both? 

Some of these people may have a merit with regard to Britain; those who espoused her cause from affection; these 
it may become you to reward. But there are many of them who were waverers, and were only determined to 
to engage in it by some occasional circumstances or appearances; these have not much of either merit or demerit; and 
there are others who have abundance of demerit, respecting your country, having by their falsehoods and misrepre- 
— brought on and encouraged the continuance of the war. These, instead of being recompensed, should be 
punished. weiss ; o 

It is usual among Christian people at war, to profess always a desire of peace. But if the ministers of one of the 
parties choose to insist particularly on a certain article which they have known the others are not and cannot be 
empowered to agree to, what credit can they expect should be given to such professions? 

our ministers require that we should receive againinto our bosom, those who have been out bitterest enemies, 
and restore their properties who have destroyed ours; and this, while the wounds they have given us are still bleeding. 
It is many years since your nation expelled the Stuarts and their adherents, and confiscated their estates. Much of 
your resentment against them = - this time be abated; yet, if we should propose it, and insist on it as an article 
of our treaty with you, that that family should be recalled, and the forfeited estates of its friends restored, would you 
think us serious in our professions of earnestly desiring peace? ‘ 

I must repeat my opinion, that it is best for you to drop all mention of the refugees. We have B vceny indeed 
nothing but what we think best for you as well as ourselves. Butifyou will have them mentioned, let it be in an 
article which may provide, that they shall exhibit accounts of their losses, to commissioners hereafter to be 
appointed, who shall examine the same, together with the accounts now preparing in America, of the damages done 
by them, and state the account, and that, if a balance appears in their favor, it shall be paid by us to you, and by you 
divided among them, as you shall think proper. And if the balance is found due to us, it shall be ong by you. 

Give me leave, however, to advise you to prevent the necessity of so dreadful a discussion, by dropping the 
article, that we may write to America, and stop the inquiry. 

1 have the honor to be, &c. 
B. FRANKLIN. 
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ArticLe V.—(proposed. ) 


isi that his Britannic Majesty will earnestly recommend it to his Parliament to provide for, and make 
eect my the merchants and shopkeepers of Boston, whose pe and merchandise were seized and taken out 
of the stores, warehouses, and shops, by order of Genersl Gage, and others of his commanders or officers there; and 
also to the inhabitants of Philadelphia, for the goods taken away by his army there, and to make compensation also 
for the tobacco, rice, indigo and negroes, &c. seized and carried off by his armies under Generals Arnold, Corn- 
wallis, and others, from the States of Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia; and also for all vessels and 
cargoes belonging to the inhabitants of the said United States, which were stopt, seized, or taken, either in the ports 
or on the seas, by his Governors, or by his ships of war, before the declaration of war against the said States. 
And it is further agreed that his Britannic Majesty will also earnestly recommend it to his Parliament to make 
compensation for all the towns, villages, and farms, burnt and destroyed by his troops or adherents in the said 
United States. 


FACTS. 


‘There existed af ree commerce, upon mutual faith, between Great Britain and America. The merchants of the 
former credited the merchants and planters of the latter with great quantities of goods, on the common expectation 
that the merchants, naving sold the goods, would make the accustomed remittances; that the planters would do the 
same by the labor of their negroes, and the produce of that labor, tobacco, rice, indigo, &c. 

England, before the goods were sold in America, sends an armed force, seizes those goods in the stores, some 
even in the ships that brought them, and carries them off; seizes also and carries off the tobacco, rice, and indigo, 
provided by the planters to make returns, and even the negroes, from whose labor they might hope to raise other 

duce for that purpose. 
Portain now ams that the debts shall nevertheless be paid. _ 

Will she, can she, justly refuse making compensation for such seizures? : 

If a draper who had ale piece of linen to a neighbor, on credit, should follow him, take the linen from him by 
force, and then send a bailiff to arrest him for the debt, would any court of law or equity award the payment of the 
debt, without ordering restitution of the cloth? 

Will not the debtors in America cry out that, if this compensation be not made, they were betrayed by the pre- 
tended credit, and are now doubly ruined—first by the enemy, and then by the negotiators at Paris; the goods and 
negroes sold them being taken from them, with all they had besides, and they are now to be obliged to pay for what 


they have been robbed of. 


No. 11. 
Extracts from Dr. Franklin’s Journal of Negotiations for peace with Great Britain. 


Mr. Oswald also gave me a copy of a paper of memorandums written by Lord Shelburne, viz: ; 

That an establishment for the loyalists must always be upon Mr. Oswald’s mind, as it 1s uppermost in Lord 
Shelburne’s, besides other steps in their favor, to influence the several States to agree to a fair restoration or compen- 
sation for whatever confiscations have taken lace. : 

As to the loyalists, I repeated what I had said to him when first here, that their estates had been confiscated by 
the laws made in the particular States where the delinquents had resided, and not by any law of Congress, who 
indeed had no power either to make such laws, or to repeal them, or to dispense with them; and therefore could 
give no power to their commissioners to treat ofa restoration for those people: that it was an affair ——— to 
each State. That if there were justice in compensating them, it must be due from England rather than from America; 
but. in my opinion, England was not under any very great obligations to them, since it was by their misrepresenta- 
tions and bad counsels that she had been drawn into this miserable war; and that, if an account was to be brought 
against us for their losses, we should more than balance it by an account of the rava es they had committed all 
along the coasts of America. Mr. Oswald agreed to the reasonableness of all this, and said he had, before he came 
away, told the ministers that he thought no recompense to those people was to be expected from us. 


No. 12. 


Extract of a letter from the Commissioners of the United States for negotiating peace with Great Britain, to the 
President of Congress, dated 


Passy, Sept. 10, 1783. 


Permit us to observe, that in our opinion the recommendations of Congress, promised in the 5th article, should 
immediately be made in the terms of it and published; and that the States should be requested to take it into consi- 
deration as soon as the evacuation by the enemy shall be completed. It is also much to be wished that the Legisla- 
tures may not involve all the tories in banishment and ruin, but that such discriminations may be made as to entitle 
the decisions to the approbation of disinterested men, and dispassionate posterity. 


No. 153. 
Vircinia, fo wet: 
General Assembly, begun and held at the public buildings in the city of Richmond, on Monday, the eighteenth da 
of October, in the year of our Lord 1784. add & y 


An Act respecting future Confiscations. 


Whereas it is stipulated by the sixth article of the oe of Peace between the United States and the King of 
Great Britain, that there shall be no future confiscations made, 

Be it enacted, ‘That no future confiscations shall be made, any law to the contrary notwithstanding: Provided. 
that this act shall not extend to any suit depending in any court which commenced prior to the ratification of the 


Treaty of Peace. 
ARCHIBALD CARY, Speaker of the Senate. 
JOHN TYLER, Speaker House of Delegates. 
Certified as a true copy from the enrolment. 


JOHN BECKLEY, Clerk House of Delegates. 
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No. 14. 
By his Excellency Bexsamix Harrison, Esq. Governor of the Commonwealth of Virginia, a Proclamation. 


Whereas I have received information, that there are, in different parts of this Commonwealth, combinations 
formed by a number of —_ who, impelled by a turbulent spirit, have manifested a disposition to treat with out- 
rage some of those who have returned to this State under the sanction of the definitive Treaty of Peace, and the acts 
of Assembly passed in October last: And whereas such a disposition, unless early a ressed by the interposition 
of Government, might grow into a dangerous evil, disturb the quiet of the Commonwealth, and involve a violation of 
the public faith and honor, so solemnly pledged for preserving sacred the articles of the treaty, as signed and rati- 
fied: To prevent, therefore, effectually, the dangerous consequences to be apprehended from the licentiousness of 
such persons, I have thought fit, by and with the advice of the Council of State, to issue this my proclamation, 
strictly enjoining all magistrates and other civil officers to use their utmost vigilance in the preservation of the peaces 
and particularly to extend the earliest protection to all those who come within the description of the said acts of 
Assembly, and have reason to apprehend danger from such riotous persons; and to secure to them the enjoyment of 
those rights which they derive both from the treaty and acts of Assembly aforesaid. And that no person, or descrip- 
tion of persons, may presume hereafter, on the hope of escaping with impunity, to do any act which shall contra-- 
yene the one, or oppose the other, I do farther declare, that, Government being resolved inviolably to support the 
public honor, and to enforce a pointed execution of the law, will not fail to take the most effectual measures for 
bringing to condign punishment all those who, senseless to the obligation of a solemn treaty, and unmindful of the 
«lignity and honor of their country, pledged for its support, shall be hardy enough to offend herein. 

Given under my hand, and the seal of the Commonwealth, ‘in the Council Chamber at Richmond, this 26th 
day of July, in the year of our Lord 1784, and of the Commonwealth the ninth. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


Attest, A. BLAIR, C. C. 
A copy from the original proclamation in the office of the Executive. 
Attest, SAM. COLEMAN, A. C. C 


No. 15. 


Extract of a letter from George Read, Jr. Attorney of the United States or the district of Delaware, to the Secre- 
tary of State, dated New Castle,on Delaware, November 4, 1790. 


From the result of all my inquiries on the subject of your letter, I am induced to believe that no proceedings of 
any kind have taken place within this State, since the Treaty of Peace, tending in any manner to affect the persons 
or property of British subjects or American refugees, in contravention to that treaty. Whatever property any Bri- 
tish subject might have had within this State, at or after the Declaration of Independence, the same hath been in no- 
wise altered or diminished by any act of the State Legislature; the confiscations of property specially declared by 
law, extended only to citizens and: subjects of the State; and such outstanding debts which British subjects might 
have had within the State, I have generally understood have been settled by such their debtors as had ability to 
pay, in a way satisfactory to the creditors, or their agents; and almost the only suits which have been brought, were 
against persons whose circumstances were declining, or against the representatives of deceased persons; but in no 
instance that hath come to my knowledge, hath the least clamor or complaint been made or raised against any man 
of the law for commencing such suits, or any distinction urged, during their pendency in the courts. As to the 
American refugees, I do not know that the property of any other of them than specially named in the act of Assem- 
bly of this State, of the 26th of June, 1778, and transmitted with this, was seized upon and taken as forfeited; and 
several of these persons have returned since the peace, and resided without disturbance in the neighborhood of their 
former dwellings, though no instances of any restitution of tueir property, within my knowledge. As to the State 
it derived no benefit from the sales of their estates, they being made for continental paper; and the court of claims. 
which was established some time after, in favor of the creditors of such, whose property had been declared to be 
forfeited under the act aforesaid, having allowed the debts of those creditors in specie to an amount exceeding the 
specie value of the paper received for that property. 

From every information I have heretofore had of oe infractions of the treaty, I never understood the Govern- 
ment in this State, or any executive department thereof, or the conduct of its citizens, with regard to British sub- 
jects or American refugees, were at any time included, and such I am told was the decided opinion ot the Legisla- 
ture of this State, at the time of their passing the act of the 2d of February, 1788, herewith also transmitted, ** for 
repealing all acts or parts of acts repugnant to the Treaty of Peace between the United States and his Britannic 
Majesty, or any article thereof;” as that act was framed by the late Congress, in the terms in which it is expressed 
and passed by our Legislature, upon the special requisition of that body, which was made circular to all the States 
then in the Union. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
GEO. IN 
The Hon. Tuomas JEFFERSON, Esq. nape gra 


No. 16. 
Ix Councit, Philadelphia, Thursday, December 16, 1790. 


Upon the report of the committee to whom was referred the letter from the Comptroller General 5 
September last, informing Council that the following lots, ‘in the city of Philadelphia, forfeited to ie Ge 
wealth by the attainder of Harry Gordon for high treason, viz. a corner lot on the south side of Walnus street and 
east side of Fourth street from Delaware river, being in front on Walnut street, 163 feet, and in depth on Fourth 
street, 37 feet, with the privilege of a three feet alley at the south end of the lot, subject to a ground rent of thirteen 
dollars and three — ot a dollar annually, and considerable arrears; and one other lot adjoining the above lot 
bounded on the north by Walnut street, on the east by ground late of Robert Morris, Esq., on the west by Charles 
Moore’s ground, and part by the above described lot and alley, being 163 feet in front, and 47 feet 102 inches deep 
more or less, subject to an annual rent charge of £5 0s. 3d., with arrearages thereof,” remains unsold, and submit- 
ting it to Council, whether it would not be proper, at this time, to direct the sale of the said lots: 

Resolved, That the lots before described be exposed to public sale, according to law. 


No. 17. 
Ix Assemp.y, January 31, 1784. 


A message from his Excellency the Governor, to the Legislature, (transmitted to this H 
the Senate) was read, and is in the words following, to wit: — oiuei nous by thbtaterable 


** GENTLEMEN: 


“* It is with pleasure I embrace the earliest opportunity of laying bef i j i 
f ; h ying before you a proclamation of t 
States, in Congress assembled, under their seal, dated the fourteenth day of January natant, ueaineadeaaelie 


cation of the definitive articles of peace and friendship between is Britanni ; rae 
ing a due observance thereof. pea p between these States and his Britannic Majesty, and enjoin- 
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“ J also submit to your consideration the recommendation of the United States, in Congress assembled, in confor- 
mity to the said articles, contained in their resolution of the said fourteenth day of January instant. 
** GEORGE CLINTON. 


** New York, January 30, 1784.” 


The papers which accompanied the said message of his Excellency the Governor were also read. 
Ordered, That the said message of his Excellency the Governor, and the papers.which accompanied the same, be 


committed to a committee of the whole house. 
In AssemBiy, March 31, 1784. 


A oe of certain resolutions of the honorable the Senate, delivered by Mr. Schuyler, were read, and are in the 
words following, viz: 

“* Resolved, (if the honorable the House of Assembly concur herein) That it appears to this Legislature, that, in 
the progress of the late war, the adherents of the King of Great Britain, instead of being restrained by fair and miti- 
gated hostilities, which are only permitted by the laws of nations, have cruelly massacred, without regard to age or 
sex, many of our citizens, and wantonly desolated and laid waste a very great part of this State, by burning not only 
single houses, and other buildings, in many parts of this State, but even whole towns and villages, and destroying 
—_ property throughout a great extent of country, and im enterprises which had nothing but vengeance for their 
object. 

“ And that, in consequence of such unwarrantable operations, great numbers of the citizens of this State have, 
from affluent circumstances, been reduced to poverty and distress. 

“ Resolved, That it appears to this Legislature, that divers of the inhabitants of this State have continued to 
adhere to the King of Great Britain, after these States were declared free and independent, and persevered in aiding 
the said King, his fleets, and armies, to subjugate these United States to bondage. 

* Resolved, That, as, on the one hand, the rules of justice do not require, so, on the other, the public tranquillity 
will not permit, that such adherents, who have been attainted, should be restored to the rights of citizenship. 

“ And that there can be no reason for restoring er which has been confiscated or forfeited, the more espe- 
cially as no compensation is offered on the part of the said King and his adherents for the damages sustained by this 
State and its citizens, from the desolation aforesaid. ; ; ; 

** Resolved, therefore, ‘That, while this Legislature entertain the highest sense of national honor, of the sanction of 
treaties, and of the deference which is due to the advice of the United States in Congress assembled, they find it incon- 
sistent with their duty to comply with the recommendation of the said United States on the subject matter of the fifth 
article of the definitive Treaty of Peace.” _ : : ; 

Resolved, That this House do concur with the honorable the Senate in the said resolutions. 

Ordered, That Mr. Gordon and Mr. Lott deliver a copy of the last preceding resolution of concurrence to the 


honorable the Senate. 


State or New York, 83. 


I certify that the aforegoing are true extracts from the journals of the Assembly, this 19th day of July, 1786. 
ISAAC VAN VLEEK, for 
JOHN M’KESSON, Clerk. 


No. 18. 


Copy of a letter from his Excellency Samuel Huntington, Governor of Connecticut, to the Honorable John Jay, 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 


Councit CuamBer, Hartford, June 12, 1786. 


SIR: 

Your letter of the 3d ultimo, addressed to the Governor of Connecticut, requesting information whether, and 
how far, this State has complied with the recommendation of Congress, pursuant to the treaty of peace with Great 
Britain, hath been received. ae ; 

In compliance with your request, I have the satisfaction to inform, that the statutes of this State have all been 
revised since the peace, and all penal laws which subjected any person to prosecution, by reason of any part he had 
taken during the war, were repealed; the whole code, as revised, are transmitted to Congress; by examining those 
acts you may obtain the best possible information on this article; there is nothing in them, we apprehend, inconsist- 


ent with the spirit and intent of the treaty. Z : =: 
This State has never confiscated any estate belonging to real British subjects, or had any law existing that would 


warrant such confiscation. ‘ : ee Ay 

Where confiscations have taken place against citizens of the United States, who resided in districts in the pos- 
session of the British during the war, but had not borne arms, sume of them, on application, have obtained a restitu- 
tion of their estates; and we have no law now existing to prohibit any person from making the like application, or 
residing among us for that purpose. ; . 7. . : 

The sixth article of the treaty was immediately observed on receiving the same with the proclamation of Con- 
gress; the courts of justice adopted it as a principle of law. No further prosecutions were instituted against any 
person who came within that article, and all such prosecutions as were then pending were discontinued, so far as my 

nowledge or information extends; and I am satisfied it was universally the case with respect to all persons who 
could claim the benefit of these articles. I may add, in general terms, that the Legislature of this State, and executive 
courts, have religiously adhered to the treaty, and, in no instance, as we conceive, contravened any article therein 


contained. I have the honor to be, &c. 
ee SAM. HUNTINGTON. 


Hon. Joun Jay. Esq. 


No. 19. 


Extract of a letter from William Channing, Esq. Attorney of the United States for Rhode Island district, to the 
— . Honorable Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State. ‘ 


Newport, November 24, 4. D. 1790. 


Sir: ' 
The letter you were pleased to honor me with, of the 12th of August, I received soon after the date, and have 
since attended to the objects it requested. The situation of the records of our State made your commission a busi- 
ness of some difficulty, and a part of it still remains unexecuted. That part, however, is in a prosperous train. 
Herewith are transmitted authenticated copies of all the acts of our Legislature that affect either the debts or the 
persons of British subjects, or American refugees. As to the proceedings of the Judiciary of this State upon these 
acts, I have to observe, that the one for confiscating of the estates of the persons therein described was early carried 
rd to those who were contemplated by #, the American refugees; and their estates were confis- 


into effect, with rega TI e esta 
meen sold, and the proceeds, after the payment of the debts of the original proprietors, were paid into the treasury 
of the State. 
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This act was considered by our courts as annulled by the Treaty of Peace, and subsequent to the ratification 
thereof no proceedings have been had thereon. Government, during the war, were possessed of the real estates 
belonging to British subjects, but, on the application of the proprietors, they have been since restored, and the rents 
and profits accounted for. : 

The act of banishment has not been formally repealed by the Legislature, but I have not known any instance in 
which it has been enforced, although many persons, either named or described in the act, have, since the war, resided, 
and some of them still reside, among us. he 

The courts of this State have been ever open alike to the British subject and the American citizen; and equally 
enabled either to recover his just debt, agreeable to contract, until the substituting and an money acts were made. 
The first of these acts was repealed soon after the passing of it, but the other continued to operate until September, 
1789. But, previous to this, in September, 1787, from an idea that the making the — money a tender might be 
considered as an infraction of the treaty with Great Britain, the Legislature passed the resolution declaring the obli- 
gation of the treaty sacred and inviolable. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
WILLIAM CHANNING. 


Hon. Tuomas JEFFERSON, Esq. 


No. 20. 


Copy of aletter from his Excellency John Collins, Governor of Rhode Island, to the Honorable John Jay, Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs. 


Newport, September 4, 1786. 
Sir: 
Your first letter requesting information of the measures of this State, respecting the Treaty of Peace between 
the United States and Great Britain, hath been by the Legislature referred, and the report is not made. ; 

However, be pleased to be informed, that, upon the treaty, and the consequent ratification of Congress, being 
presented to the General Assembly, they immediately requested the Governor to make known the contents thereof 
to — citizens, by proclamation, under the authority of the State, requiring a strict compliance therewith; this 
was done. 

All prosecutions against absentees and others for the part they had taken in the war, that had not been finished, 
were immediately nullified, and no farther confiscations have taken place. All persons residing under the protec- 
tion of the treaty, and that have applied to the Legislature for the restitution of property, or the rights of citizenship, 
denization, or even the capacity of prosecuting actions or suits at law, have been heard, and in most instances their 
requests have been granted. ‘The laws from that moment have been, and still are, open to British subjects, to recover 
their debts, in the same manner as to citizens of the State. In short, the treaty, in all its absolute parts, has been 
fully complied with, and to those parts that are merely recommendatory, and depend upon the legislative discretion, 
the most candid attention hath been paid. 

I have the honor of being, &c. 
JOHN COLLINS. 

His Excellency Joun Jay, Esq. 


No. 21. 
Extract of a letter from Sitv Guy Carleton, to his Excellency General Washington, dated 
‘ 


New York, /pril 6, 1783. 
Sir: 

A packet from England arrived in this port last night, by which I have despatches from Mr. Townshend, one 
of his Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, communicating official intelligence, that the preliminary articles of 
peace with France and Senin were signed at Paris, on the 20th of January last, and that the ratifications have been 
since exchanged at the same place. ; 

And I am further to inform your Excellency, that an instrument of accession to the suspension of hostilities by 
the States General of the United Provinces having been received in England, a cessation of arms with those States 
has been thereupon included in the proclamation. 


No. 22. 
CHaMBLy, 4ugust 3, 17838. 
Sir: 

The United States of America in Congress, having charged their commander-in-chief with making the neces- 
sary arrangements with the commanders-in-chief oF the British armies, for receiving the posts now occupied by the 
troops of his Britannic Majesty, and which are in the United States, for this object, as well as for others relative to 
the preliminary articles of peace, I am ordered by his Excellency General Washington, to concert such measures 
with your Excellency, as shall be mutually agreeable. 

_ Major North, my aid-de-camp, will inform your Excellency that I am on my route to Quebec, where I expect, 
in three or four days, to assure you, that I am, &c. 
STEUBEN. 


His Excellency General Hatpimanp. 


No. 23. 
‘ Sr. Joun’s, 4ugust 13, 1783. 
Sir: 

_, Inanswer to the letter which I had the honor to receive from you yesterday, —_ a final answer, in 
writing, to the requisitions which you have made in the name of the United States, I very readily comply with that 
desire, “we the sense of my answer can be no more than a repetition of that which I have made to his Rucellenty 
General Washington, delivered to you under a flying seal. I have therefore the honor to acquaint you that, how- 
ever definitive the United States may consider the provisional treaty to be, the sense I have of my duty, and the 
customs of war, will not — me to consider a cessation of hostilities in that light. The orders I have received, 
direct a discontinuance of every hostile act on my part, and an attention to defensive measures only. I have most 
punctually obeyed them, and shall continue to do so, until I shall receive his Majesty’s further commands. I have 
not a doubt of the wishes, expressed in your letter, of the United States to establish a perfect harmony with Great 
Britain by making good every —— on their part. You will, at the same time, allow me to express an equal 
confidence, that every promise on the part of Great Britain will in due time be fulfilled. But it is not for me to 
<a on this occasion. When the ratification of peace shall be announced to me, I beg you will be assured that 
it will afford me the highest pleasure to execute every instruction I shall receive relative to it, with the utmost punc- 
tuality and despatch; until that event shall arrive, it is totally out of my power to ee you to proceed to the posts 
in the upper country, or in fact to treat with you on the subject of your mission. ishing you a safe and agreeable 
passage, I have the honor to be, &c. 

FRED. HALDIMAND. 


Major — Baron SreusBen. 
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No. 24. 


Baron Steuben to General Washington. 


SaratoGa, 4ugust 23, 1783. 
Sir : 
I have the honor to inform your Excellency, that I arrived here last night, and had my health permitted, 
should have continued my journey, until I could have had the honor to inform your Excellency in person of the 
success of my mission. Lieutenant Colonel Villefranche will wesage this; to him I beg leave to refer for such 
observations relative to the situation of certain pao as I have been able to make during my tour. 

I esteem myself very unfortunate that I could not succeed in the business with which I was charged, and am 
only consoled by the idea that your Excellency will believe that every thing, which wasin my power to do, was done, 
to answer the wishes of your Excellency and of Congress. ; 

I arrived at Chambly the 2d of August, from whence I sent Major North to announce my arrival to General 
eres enclosed is a copy of my fetter, and his answer, which did not meet me till I had reached Decham- 
bault. 

According to General Haldimand’s appointment, we met at Sorel on the 8th, when I presented your Excel- 
lency’s letter, and opened the business on which I was sent. ; ; ; 

‘To the first proposition which I had in charge to make, General Haldimand replied that he had not received 
any orders for making the least arrangement for the evacuation of a single post; that he had only received orders 
to cease hostilities; those he had —— complied with, not only by restraining the British troops, but also the 
savages from committing the least hostile act; but that, until he should receive positive orders for that purpose, he 


would not evacuate an inch of ground. 


No. 25. 
Copy of a letter from his Excellency Governor Clinton, to his Excellency General Haldimand, dated 
New York, March 19, 1784. 


Sir: 
I now do myself the honor to transmit to your Excellency the copy of a proclamation of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, announcing the ratification of the definitive treaty of peace between these States 


and his Britannic Majesty, and enjoining a due observance thereof. ; ; ul ; 
Having no doubt that your Excellency will, as soon as the season admits, withdraw the British garrisons under 


our command from the places they now hold within the United States, agreeable to the 7th article of the treaty, it 
ecomes a part of my duty to make the necessary provision for receiving the wy of Niagara and the other posts 
within the limits of this State, and it is for that purpose I have now to request that your Excellency would give me 
every possible information of the time when those posts are to be delivered up. 
Lieutenant Colonel Fish, who will have the honor to deliver this despatch, is intrusted to confer with your Excel- 
lency, and to endeavor to make such arrangements for the transaction of this business as shall tend to promote 
mutual convenience, and that harmony which it is the interest of both parties, and doubtless their desire to establish. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
GEO. CLINTON. 


His Excellency General Hatpimanp. 


No. 26. 


His Excellency General Haldimand’s answer to the foregoing letter, dated 
Quesec, May 10, 1784. 


Sir: 

Some accident which has befallen the packet or messenger, has hitherto prevented me from receiving from 
England any notification of the definitive treaty; but, as in consequence of orders which I received last summer, 
subsequent to the ratification of the preliminary articles, all hostilities ceased, no great inconveniences have hitherto 
arisen from that misfortune. I only regret, that, not having had the honor to receive orders and instructions rela- 
tive to withdrawing the garrisons from the upper countries, which are without the limits assigned to the province 
under my command, by the definitive treaty, I cannot, at present, enter into any arrangements with Lieut. Col. 


Fish, or give your Excellency the information which you desire. ; ; f 
duty and my inclination is, to pay cheerful and punctual obedience to the orders and instructions which I 


shall have the honor to receive; and your Excellency maybe assured, that, upon every occasion, I will exert my 
utmost endeavors to promote harmony and mutual convenience between the subjects of both nations, as well as in 


my transactions with your Excellency, or the United States of America. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
FRED. HALDIMAND. 


His Excellency Goy. CiivToy. 


No. 27. 


Copy of a letter from Lieut. Col. Hull to his Excellency Gen. Haldimand, dated 
Quesec, July 12, 17 


Sir: 

I am instructed to request of your Excellency, in behalf of the United States of America, the precise time 
when each of the posts within their territories, now occupied by his Britannic Majesty’s forces, will be delivered 
up, agreeably to the definitive treaty of peace, and to propose, as a matter of mutual convenience, an exchange of 
certain cannon and stores, now at the posts to be evacuated, for cannon and stores to be delivered at West Point, 
New York, or some other convenient place. With —_ to the first point, as the season of the year is already far 
advanced, and as much time will be required in furnishing the necessary supplies for the garrisons during the winter, 
it * an aoe of very great importance, and I must beg leave to be solicitous with .your Excellency to fix a very 
early period. 

As the posts of the above description are numerous, and it being a that it may not be convenient to with- 
draw the troops from the whole exactly at the same time, I wish your Excellency to fix the precise period when each 
will be delivered up. 

_If your Excellency approves the proposal of exchanging the cannon and stores, it will be necessary to fix on some 
criterion of their goodness: I aba therefore propose, that the particular negotiation be referred to two artillery 
officers, one from each side, who shall personally inspect the cannon and stores, and, in case of not agreeing, call in 


a third person. 
I have the honor tobe, &c. ' 
WM. HULL. 


His Excellency Gen. Hatpimanp. 
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No. 28. 


His Excellency General Haldimand’s answer to the foregoing letter, dated 
Quesec, July 13, 1784. 


Sir: 
I have had the honor of your letter of yesterday, and have communicated to Major General Knox, by the 
enclosed letter, the reasons which put it out of my power to enter, for the present, into the consideration of the 


matter mentioned in your letter. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
FRED. HALDIMAND. 


Lieut. Col. Hutt. 


No. 28. B. 


Copy of a letter from his Excellency General Haldimand to Major General Knox, dated 
Qursec, July 13, 1784. 


Sir: 
_I have had the honor to receive your letter dated New York, 13th of last June, by Lieutenant Colonel Hull, 
acquainting me you was directed by Congress, the sovereign authority of the United States, to write to me, in order 
age within the United States, now occupied by the troops of his 
e 


to ascertain the precise time when each of the 

Britannic Majesty, shall be delivered, agreeable to the definitive Treaty of Peace, and to propose, as a matter of 
mutual convenience, an exchange of certain cannon and stores, now at these posts, for others to be delivered at 
West Point, upon Hudson’s river, New York, or some other convenient place. 


I have the honor to enclose, for your information, copies of letters which passed between his Excellency Governor 
Clinton and me, upon the first part of your proposition. Though I am now informed by his Majesty’s ministers, of 
the ratification of the definitive Treaty of Peace, I remain, in other respects, in the same situation [ then was, not 
having received any orders to evacuate the posts which are without the limits assigned by the Treaty of Peace to this 
province. : : : ; 

It is, therefore, impossible for me to ascertain the time when the evacuation of these posts shall commence. I 
can only assure your Excellency, that I shall lose no time in carrying into execution his Majesty’s orders on that 
head, when I shall have the honor to receive them. 

In the mean time I have to acquaint you, that, however desirous I am to consult mutual convenience, I am not 
at — empowered (and have reason to think I will not in future be empowered) to make the exchange of cannon 
and stores proposed by you, and for which Lieutenant Colonel Hull was authorized to make the proper arrangements. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
FRED. HALDIMAND. 
His Excellency Maj. Gen. Knox. 


No. 29. 


Tue Unirep States, 1x Concress asseMBLED, May 26, 1783, 


Whereas, by the articles agreed upon on the 30th of November last, by and between the commissioners of 
the United States of America for making peace and the commissioner on the part of his Britannic Majesty, it is 
stipulated that his Britannic Majesty shall, with all convenient speed, and without causing any destruction, or car- 

ing away any negoes, or other property of the American inhabitants, withdraw all his armies, garrisons, and 
nited States, and from every port, place, and harbor, within the same; and whereas a consider- 


eets, from the said e 1 € 
able number of negroes, belonging to the citizens of these States, have been carried off therefrom contrary to the 


true intent and meaning of the said articles: ; J 
Resolved, 'That copies of the letters between the commander-in-chief and_ Sir Guy Carleton, and other papers 


on this subject, be transmitted to the ministers. plenipotentiary of these States for negotiating a peace in Europe; and 
that they be directed to remonstrate thereon to the court of Great Britain, and take proper measures for obtaining 
such reparation as the nature of the case will admit. 

Ordered, That a copy of the foregoing resolve be transmitted to the commander in chief; and that he be directed 
to continue his remonstrances to Sir Guy Carleton, respecting the permitting negroes, belonging to the citizens of 
these States, to leave New York, and to insist on the discontinuance of that measure. 


No 30. 
Vireini, to wit: In General Assembly, June 22, 1784. 


Ita ing to the General Assembly, from a letter from his Excellency General Washington, dated the 7th 
day of May, 1783, that, in obedience to a resolution of Congress, he had a conference with General Carleton, on 
the subject of delivering up the slaves and other property be onging to the citizens of the United States, in com- 
pliance with the articles of the provisional treaty; that he (General Carleton) appeared to evade a compliance with 
the said treaty, by a misconstruction of the same, and permitted a large number of the said slaves to be sent off to 
Nova Scotia: It further appearing to the General Assembly, from the testimony of Thomas Walke, Esq. that he, 
together with several other persons from the counties of Norfolk and Princess Anne, in or about the month of April, 
1783, went to New York, with a view of a the slaves which had been taken from them by the British 
troops during the war; that not being permitted to take possession of those slaves which they found in that city, the 
said Walke made a personal application to General Carleton, and requested a delivery of the said slaves, in compli- 
pliance with the 7th article of the treaty, which prohibits the conying off negroes, or other property, belonging to 
the inhabitants of the United States; this he —— refused, alleging that he was_not authorized to do it, 
without particular instructions from the British Government; that, at the time of this application, the said Walke 

ent was appointed to superintend the embarkation, 


was informed by an aid-de-camp of General Carleton, that an ag e 
and keep a register of slaves sent to Nova Scotia, and that he afterwards saw the said register, and also saw a large 
number of negroes embarked to be sent to that country: It farther appearing to the General Assembly, from the 


testimony of Mr. John Stewart, of the State of Maryland, as well as from a variety of other circumstances, that 
many applications were made to General Carleton by citizens of America for the restitution of property, which were 


invari rejected: : 
Resolved, That there has been an infraction, on the part of Great Britain, of the 7th article of the Treaty of 
Peace between the United States of America and Great Britain, in detaining the slaves and other property of the 
citizens of the United States. ; } ; 
Resolved, That the delegates representing this State in Congress, be instructed to lay before that bod tte sub- 
e British 


ject matter of the preceding information and resolution, and to request from them a remonstrance to 
id i on of the Treaty of Peace, and desiring a reparation of the injuries 


court, complaining of the i : 
consequent thereupon; that the said delegates be instructed to inform Congress, that the General Assembly has no 
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inclination to interfere with the power of making treaties with foreign nations, which the Confederation hath wisel 
vested in Congress; but, it is conceived that a just regard to the national honor and interest of the citizens of this 
Commonwealth obliges the Assembly to withhold their co-operation in the complete fulfilment of the said treaty, 
_— the success of the aforementioned remonstrance is known, or Congress shall signify their sentiments touching 
the premises. 

esolved, That, so soon as reparation is made for the aforesaid infraction, or Congress shall judge it indispensa- 
bly necessary, such acts of the Legislature, passed during the late war, as inhibit the recovery of British debts, ought 
to be repealed, and payment thereof made in such time and manner as shall consist with the exhausted situation of 


this Commonwealth. 
Extract from the Journal of Assembly. 


JOHN BECKLEY, Clk, H. D. 


No. 31. 
Circular letter to the Governors of the several States. 
Orrice ror Foreicn Arrairs, May 3, 1786. 


Sir: 

Congress has been pleased to order, that I should *‘report particularly and specially how far the several 

States have complied with the proclamation of Gongress, of the 14th January, 1784, and the recommendation 

nen le the same, pursuant to the definitive Treaty of Peace between the United States of America and Great 

ritain. 

In order that I may be able to fulfil the expectations of Congress, I must request the favor of your Excellency, 

to inform me whether, and how far, the State (or Commonwealth) of has complied with the 
recommendation in question. 





I have the honor to be, &c. 
JOHN JAY. 


No. 32. 
Srate or New HampsuHiRE: 


In the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty-six. 


An act in compliance with the ,treaty of peace between the United States and his Britannic Majesty, and with 
the recommendation of Congress, of the 14th of January, 1784, founded thereon. 


Whereas several acts and laws, during the late war with Great Britain, were passed by this State, which ar 
found to be incompatible with the definitive Treaty of Peace and Friendship: And whens Otenrene did, on the 
14th day of January, 1784, earnestly recommend to the Legislatures of the repective States, to reconsider and 
revise all their acts and laws respecting the premises, so as to render such acts and laws perfectly consistent, not 
only with justice and equity, but with that spirit of conciliation, which, on the return of the blessings of peace. 
should universally prevail; 

Therefore, Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Court convened, That the 
fourth article of the said definitive treaty, viz: ‘‘ It is agreed that the creditors on either side, shall meet with no law- 
ful impediment to the recovery of the full value, in sterling money, of all bona fide debts heretofore contracted,” 
be complied with, as far as it respects this State; and that the subjects of his Britannic Majesty, shall meet with no 
lawful impediment to the recovery of any such debts, but shall have a right to recover the same, in the manner and 
way solemnly stipulated in said article. ; : 

And be it further enacted, That, in case any of the estates, rights, and properties, of any real British subjects, or 
any of the estates, rights, and properties, of any person or persons resident in any district or districts which were in 
the possession of his Britannic Majesty’s arms, between the 30th day of November, 1782, and the 14th day of Jan- 
uary, 1784, and who have not borne arms against the United States, shall have been confiscated, the act or acts so 
confiscating, shall be, and hereby are, repealed; and persons of any other description, shall have free liberty to go to 
any part or parts of this State, (provided, that, within fourteen days after their first arrival, they lodge their names in 
the Secretary’s office) and to reside in any town, place, or district, herein, during the space of one year, to commence 
from the day of their first arrival in this State and no longer; and to remain unmolested in their endeavors to obtain 
the restitution of suchof their estates, rights, and properties, as have been confiscated. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That the act of this State, passed the 19th day of November 
1778, entitled “An act to prevent the return to this State, of certain persons, therein named, and of others who 
have left, or shall leave, this State, or either of the United States of America, and have joined, or shall join, the ene- 
mies thereof,” so far as the same militates with the said articles of peace; also, the act, passed the 28th day of 
November, 1778, entitled “ An act to confiscate the estates of sundry persons therein eed together with the ad- 
ditional acts to the said two acts, and all other acts and resolves of this State, so far as they militate with, or are 
repugnant to, the spirit and meaning of said T om | of Peace and Friendship between the United States and his 
Britannic Majesty, shall be, and hereby are, repealed, and made void. 


Srate or New Hampsuire: 
Ix rHE House or Representatives, Sept. 15, 1786. 
The foregoing bill having been read a third time, voted that it pass to be enacted. Sent up for concurrence. 
JOHN LANGDON, Speaker. 


Ix Senate, the 15th of Sept. 1786. 


This bill having been read a third time, voted that the same be enacted. 
JNO. SULLIVAN, President. 


Copy examined, per 
JOSEPH PEARSON, Sec’ry. 


No. 35. 
ComMMONWEALTH oF MASSACHUSETTS: 
In the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven. 


An act for repealing any acts or parts of acts, heretofore passed by the Legislature of this C : 
~~ A militate we, or infringe the Treaty of Peace entered late by the United States of "Amores ant mr 
ritain. 
‘Whereas certain laws or statutes, made and passed in some of the United States, are ed and i 
of, as repugnant to the treaty of peace with Great Britain, by reason whereof, not only the ead ae of ‘the woe 
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States, pledged by that treaty, has been drawn into question, but their essential interests under that treaty greatly 
affected : 

And whereas justice to Great Britain, as well as a to the honor and interests of the United States, require, 
that the said treaty be faithfully executed, and that all obstacles thereto, and particularly such as do, or may be 
construed to proceed from the laws of this commonwealth, be effectually removed: Therefore ‘ 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Court assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, That such of the acts or parts of acts of the Legislature of this Commonwealth, as may be repugnant to the Treaty 
of Peace between the United States and his Britannic Majesty, or any article thereof, and so far as they may be 
repugnant thereto, shall be, and hereby are, repealed; and further, that the courts of law and equity within this 
Commonwealth be, and they hereby are directed and required, in all causes and questions cognizable by them 
respectively, and arising from or touching the said treaty, to decide and adjudge according to the tenor, true intent, 
an Somne of the same, any thing in the said acts or parts of acts to the contrary thereof, in any wise notwith- 
standing. 


In tHE House oF Representatives, pril 30, 1787. 


This bill, having had three several readings, passed to be enacted. 
ARTEMAS WARD, Speaker. 


In Senate, April 30, 1787. 
This bill, having had two several readings, passed to be enacted. . 
SAMUEL PHILLIPS, Jr. President. 


JAMES BOWDOIN. 


Approved: 


By the Governor. <A true copy. Attest, 
JOHN AVERY, Jr. Secretary. 


No. 34. 


Srare oF RuopeE [sLanp anp ProvipENCE PLANTATIONS: 
In Genera AssemMBLy, September session, 4. D. 1787. 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly, and by the authority thereof it is hereby enacted, That the treaty of 
peace entered into between the United States of America and his Britannic Majesty is fully binding upon all the 
citizens of this State, as a law of the land, and is not in any respect to be receded from, misconstrued, or violated. 


A true copy. itness, 
H. SHERBURNE, Deputy Secretary. 


No. 35. 


At a General Assembly of the State of Connecticut, holden at Hartford, on the second Thursday of May, 2. D. 1787. 


Whereas the United States, in ——- asembled, have, by their resolution of the 13th April, 1787, recom- 
mended to the several States to repeal all such acts and parts of acts of their several Legislatures, as may be now 
existing in any of the said States, repugnant to the Treaty of Peace between the United States and Great Britain, 
and that each State pass such act of repeal, whether any such exceptional act is existing in such State or not, and 
that rather by describing than reciting such act, for the purpose of obviating all disputes and questions between the 
United States and Great Britain relative to said treaty; and although there hath been no complaint or suggestion, 
officially or otherwise, that there is any act or part of an act existing in this State, repugnant to said treaty, yet this 
Assembly, being at all times disposed to conform to the true intent and spirit of the Articles of Confederation, and to 
prevent and remove (so far as to this Assembly doth appertain) all causes of dispute and contention, and every just 
ground of complaint, have thought fit to enact, and 

Be it enacted by the Governor, Council, and Representatives, in General Court assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, That such of the acts or parts of acts of the Legislature of this State, as are repugnant to the treaty of 
peace between the United States and his Britannic Majesty, or any article thereof, shall be, and hereby are, repealed. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That the courts of law and equity within this State be, and they 
hereby are directed and required, in all causes and_ questions cognizable by them respectively, and arising from or 
touching said treaty, to decide and adjudge according to the tenor, true intent, and meaning, of the same, any thing 
in the said act or parts of acts to the contrary thereof, in any wise notwithstanding. 


A true copy of record, examined by ; 
GEORGE WYLLYS, Secretary. 


No. 36. 
Copy from the second volume of the laws of the State of New York, published according to an act of the Legislature. 


An act in the form of the act recommended by the resolution of the United States in Congress assembled, of the 21st day of 
March, 1787, to be passed by the several States, relative to the treaty of peace between the United States and the King of 
Great Britain. Passed February 22, 1788, 


_ Whereas certain laws or statutes, made and passed in some of the United States, are regarded and complained 
of as repugnant to the Treaty of Peace with Great Britain, by reason whereof not only the good faith of the 
United States, pledged by that treaty, has been drawn into question, but their essential interests, under that treaty 

reatly affected: And whereas, justice to Great Britain, as well as re to the honor and interests of the United 

tates, require that the said treaty be faithfully executed, and that all obstacles thereto, and cularly such as 
do, or may be construed to proceed from the laws of this State, be effectually removed: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, and it is hereby 
enacted by the authority of thesame, That such of the acts and parts of acts of the Legislature of this State as are repug- 
nant to the treaty of peace between the United States and his Britannic Majesty, or any article thereof, shall be, and 
hereby are repealed. And further, that the courts of law and equity, within this State, be, and they hereby are 
directed and required, in all causes and questions cognizable by them respectively, and arising from or touching 
the said treaty, to decide and adjudge according to the tenor, true intent, and meaning, of the same; any thing in the 
said acts or parts of acts, to the contrary thereof, in any wise, notwithstanding. 
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No. 37. 


In the twelfth year of the independence of the Delaware State. At a session of the General Assembly, commenced 
at Dover, on the 20th day of October, 1787, and continued, by adjournment, to the 2d day of February, follow- 


ing, inclusive, the following acts were passed, that is to say: 


An act for repealing all acts or parts of acts, receanent to the Treaty of Peace between the United States and his 
Britannic Majesty, or any article thereof. 


Whereas certain laws or statutes, made and passed in some of the United States, are regarded and complained 
ant to the Treaty of Peace with Great Britain; by reason whereof, not only the good faith of the United 


ot, as repu 
States, claed by that treaty, has been drawn into question, but their essential interests, under that treaty, greatly 


affected: 
And whereas justice to Great Britain, as well as regard to the honor and interests of the United States, require, 


that the said treaty be faithfully executed, and that all obstacles thereto, and particularly such as do or may be con- 
strued to proceed from the laws of this State, be effectually removed: evelere, 

1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Delaware, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, 
That such of the acts, or parts of acts, of the Legislature of this State, as are repugnant to the treaty of peace between 
the United States and his Britannic Majesty, or any article thereof, shall be, and hereby are, aeeen: 

And further, That the courts of law and equity within this State, be, and they hereby are, directed and required, 
in all causes and questions cognizable by them, respectively, and arising from, or touching the said treaty, to decide 
g to the tenor, true intent, and meaning, of the same; any thing in the said acts, or parts of 


and adjudge accordin j r t 
acts, to the contrary thereof, in any wise, notwithstanding. 


Signed by order of the House of Assembly: 

; JEHU DAVIS, Speaker. 

Signed by order of the Council: hens Sine tite 
ous Bs < } 9 yp cs . 


Passed at Dover, February 2, 1788. 


No. 38. 
An act declaring the Treaty of Peace between the vv roma and his Britannic Majesty the supreme law within 
this State. ° 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Maryland, and it is hereby declared, That the Treaty of Peace made 
between the United States of America and his Britannic Majesty, is the supreme law within this State, and shall be 
<o considered and adjudged in all courts of law and equity; and all causes and questions cognizable by the said 
courts, respectively, ought, and shall be determined according to the said treaty, and the tenor, true intent, and 
meaning, thereof. 

By the Senate, May 14th, 1787. 

Read, and assented to. By order: 
J. DORSEY, Clerk. 


By the House of Delegates, May 15, 1787. 
Read, and assented to. By order: 
WM. HARWOOD, Clerk. 


W. SMALLWOOD. 


In testimony that the aforegoing is a true my id from the original act of the General Assembly of Maryland, 
remaining in the general court, I have hereto set my hand, and affixed the seal of office, this 29th day 


of June, in the year of our Lord, 1787. 
THO’S B. HODGKIN, 
Clerk G. Ct. W. Shore. 


No. 39. 
Copy of an act of the General Assembly of Virginia, passed December 12, 1787. 
An act to repeal so much of all and every act or acts of Assembly. as prohibits the recovery of British debts. 


Whereas it is stipulated by the fourth article of the Treaty of Peace between the King of Great Britain and the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled, that creditors on either side shall meet with no lawful impedi- 
ment in the recovery of the full value, in sterling money, of all bona fide debts heretofore contracted, 

Be it therefore enacted by the General Assembly, That such of the acts, or parts of acts, of the Legislature of 
this Commonwealth, as have prevented, or may prevent, the recovery of debts ec to British subjects, according to 
the true intent and meaning of the said Treaty of Peace, shall be, and are hereby, repealed. 

Provided, That this act shall be suspended until the Governor, with the advice of council, shall, by his procla- 
mation, notify to this State, that Great Britain hath delivered up to the United States the posts therein now occu- 
pied by British troops, which posts were stipulated by treaty to be given up to Congress immediately after the con- 
clusion of peace, and is also taking measures for the further fulfilment of the said treaty, by delivesing up the 
negroes belonging to the citizens of this State, taken away contrary to the seventh article of the treaty, or by making 


such compensation for them as shall be satisfactory to Congress. 


No. 40. 


An act declaring the Treaty of Peace between the United Siates of America and the King of Great Britain to be 
part of the law of the land. 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of North Carolina, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same, That the articles of the definitive treaty between the United States of America and the King of Great 


ritain smear | declared to be part of the law of the land. 
And be it furt er enacted by the authority aforesaid, ‘That the courts of law and — are hereby directed, in 
all causes and questions cognizable by them, respecting the said treaty, to judge accordingly. 
Read three times, and ratified in General Assembly, the 22d day of December, 1787. 
ALEX. MARTIN. S&S. 8. 


JNO. SITGREAVES, S. C. 
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No. 41. 


Copy of a letter from his Excellency William Livingston, Governor of New Jersey, to the Honorable John Jay, 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 


EvizaBetutrown, 15th June, 1786. 


Sir: 

I have been honored with ed letter of the 3d of May, informing me that Congress has been pleased to order. 
that you should “report, — arly and a how far the several States have complied with the proclamation 
of Congress, of the 14th January, 1784, and the recommendation accompanying the same, pursuant to the definitive 
Treaty of Peace between the United States of America and Great Britain;” and requesting me to inform you, 
“whether, and how far, the State of New Jersey has complied with the recommendation in question.” In answer to 
which I can only inform you, in general, that I do not know of a single instance in which this State has not strictly 
complied with the said proclamation, as well as with the said recommendation, as far as, by the said treaty, the 
United States were bound to comply with such recommendation. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 


The Hon. Joun Jay, Esq. WIL. LIVINGSTON. 
No. 42. 


Extract of a letter from Richard Stockton, Esq. Attorney of the United States for New Jersey district, to the 
Hon. Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State, dated December 11th, 1790. 


‘ ’. am happy in being able to inform you, that no laws have been enacted in New Jersey, contravening the Treaty 
of Peace.- 

. The only judiciary decision, affecting the rights of British subjects in the State —— was the opinion of a 
single judge, (without the point coming solemnly before the court upon argument) delivered in a charge to a jury; 
by which he directed the jury to make a deduction of interest upon an old bond during the period of the late. war. 

How far this may be said to infringe the rights of British a sen ou will judge. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 


R’D. STOCKTON, 
His Excellency Tuomas JErrerson. Attorney of the New Jersey District. 


No. 43. 
Resolution of the Assembly of Pennsylvania. 


In Generar AssemBLy, Monday, March 3, 1788, P. M. 


The report of the committee, on that part of the message of the council which respects the resolution of Con- 
gress, of the 21st of March last, read March 1st, was read the second time: Whereupon, | : 

Resolved, That his Excellency the President, and the honorable the Supreme Executive Council, be informed, 
that this House, having, by their committee, carefully examined into the subject matter of that part of the said mes- 
sage, which recommends to the notice of this House the resolution of Con ress, passed March 21st, 1787, and sug- 

ests the propriety of passing a declaratory act to answer the end intended by the said resolution; they cannot find 
that there is any act or acts, or any part or parts of any act or acts, passed by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, now 
in force, which are repugnant to the treaty of peace between the United States and his Britannic Majesty, or to any 
articles thereof, or that at all tend to restrain, limit, or in any manner impede, retard, or counteract, the operation 
and execution thereof, or to explain the same. 


No. 44. 


Copy of a letter from his Excellency William Moultrie, Governor of South Carolina, to the Hon. John Jay, 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 


Cuar.eston, Soutu Carona, June 21, 1786. 


Str: 
I have been honored with your favor of 3d May, requesting to know, for the information of Congress, how far 
this State has complied with the proclamation and recommendation of Congress, of the 14th January, 1784.. 

The subjects of Great Britain have encountered no other difficulties, or impediments, than have the citizens of 
America, in the recovery of their debts; such was the situation of the State, that the Legislature conceived it neces- 
sary to pass laws tantamount to the shutting the courts; and, in this case, even British subjects, who had property 
among us, were saved from ruin equally as those of America. ; ; : 

Agreeably to the fifth article of the treaty, which Congress earnestly recommended, this State, upon serious 
consideration, very liberally complied with that recommendation, and restored most of the estates that were under 
confiscation: the property carried off by the British, and belonging to the citizens of the State, far exceeded in value 
the property which, by our laws, has been confiscated and sold; and no subsequent act of confiscation has taken 
place to the above recommendation of Congress. TORE : 

This State passed an act, February 26th, 1782, to prevent the recovery of debts; and this being done prior to 
~ Eibigen 4 of Peace, and since continued, from time to time, in force, could not possibly have in view to distress the 

ritish subjects. stp 

The Treaty of Peace also required twelve months to be allowed banished persons, and others attached to the British 
government, to settle their affairs. This State has generally added three months more to the twelve; and, in some 
instances, upon application, it has been further extended by the Executive. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 


Hon. Joun Jay, Esq. WILLIAM MOULTRIE. 


No. 45. 


Extract of a letter from Richard Harrison, Esq. Attorney of the United States for the district of New York, to 


the Secretary of State, dated 
New York, December 4, 1790. 


The act relative to debts due to persons within the enemy’s lines, appears to have been passed even before the 
provisional articles were concluded between Great Britain and the United States. It cannot, therefore, be con- 
sidered as an infraction of a treaty not existing until several months after, which, at most, could only be contem- 
plated as probable, and was perhaps considered as barely possible. 
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Whatever, therefure, might be the nature or tendency of this act, its origin was not exceptionable, as interfering 
with any national compact. ‘The act, besides a temporary restraint upon commencing any suits by persons who 
had been with the enemy, (which was removed soon after the peace) subjected such persons to the loss of interest 
npon their debts, from 1st January, 1776, made them liable to any further abatement, even of the principal, which 
referees might think proper, and obliged them to receive the balance in public securities. 

The operation of this act became, soon after the peace, a subject of much complaint, grounded upon that article 
of the treaty which forbids any impediment to the recovery of the full value in sterling money of all bona fide debts, 
and that which declares that no person shall suffer any future loss.in his person, liberty, or property. 

With regard to British creditors, who were supposed to be the proper objects of the fourth article of the treaty, 
the superior courts of the State soon restrained the operation of the act, and I do not know a single instance where 
they have heen held to be affected by it. 


No. 46. 


‘The following are the material facts in relation to the case of Rutgers against Waddington, as far as they are 
now recollected, and a confidence is entertained that the statement is substantially accurate: 


PuitapE.puia, April 19, 1792. 

The suit was brought in the mayor’s court of the city of New York, for the occupation and injury of a brew- 
ouse in that city, during the possession of it by the British army, founded upon an act of the State of New York, 
entitled ‘* An act for granting a more effectual relief in cases of certain trespasses,”’ which gives remedy by action 
of trespass to all citizens who had resided without the — lines, against those who had resided within those 
lines, wherever the property of the former had been occupied, injured, destroyed, purchased, or received by the 
latter, declaring, ** that no defendant should be admitted to plead in justification any military order or command 
whatever of the enemy for such occupancy, injury, destruction, purchase, or receipt, nor to give the same in evidence 
on the general issue.’’ This act was passed subsequent to the provisional, but prior to the definitive treaty. The 
fact was, that the defendant had occupied the brewhouse in question, under regular sagged of the British army, 
proceeding, for a part of the time, immediately from the commander-in-chief, and for another part of it, from the 
quartermaster general, and had even paid rent for the use of it. ; 

Several pleas were pleaded for the different portions of time corresponding with the state of the fact, one alleging 
the occupation under the immediate order of the commander-in-chief, the other under that of the quartermaster 
general. 

The particulars of the pleas appear to be accurately stated in Mr. Hammond’s memorial. 

The court allowed the plea which alleged the occupation under the immediate authority of the commander-in- 
chief, and overruled the other, giving judgment for the plaintiff for the portion of time covered by the latter. The 
ground of distinction was, that it could not be in the course of service for a quartermaster general to let out brew- 
houses. 

The force of the treaty to overrule the inhibition against pleading a military order, was admitted by the decision, 
which allowed in fact the validity of such an order, when proceeding from the commander-in-chief. 

But a writ of error was brought by the defendant to reverse the judgment in the supreme court, and pending 
that writ, a voluntary compromise between the parties took place, which superseded its prosecution to a final deci- 
sion. A sum of money was paid by the defendant in consequence of this compromise. 

It is, however, but candor to acknowledge, that, from the uncertainty of the event, the desire of the defendant to 
compromise, as a prudential course, was not discouraged by his counsel. 

It is not recollected that any decision ever took place in the supreme court of the State, giving effect to the 
inhibition above mentioned. Itis believed that none ever did. ‘The exceptionable clause was repealed, by an act 
of the 4th of April, 1787, which put an end to the question. 1 acted as attorney and counsel for the defendant. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


No. 47. 
PritapeLpuia, April 11, 1792. 
SiR: 

Having been accidentally present at the examination of the witnesses against John Smith Hatfield, taken 
before the proper magistrate, in New Jersey, on a habeas corpus brought by Hatfield to obtain an order for bail or 
discharge, I have taken the liberty to give the substance of the testimony. Hatfield was an inhabitant of Elizabeth- 
town, in New Jersey, and went over to the British in 1778. A certain Mr. Ball, also an inhabitant of New Jersey, 
used to supply the British on Staten Island with provisions by stealth, it being contrary to our law. A spy having 
been taken in our lines, who had been a refugee, was tried by a court martial and executed. The next time Ba 
went over to the island with provisions, the refugees, of whom Smith Hatfield was one, seized him, and threatened 
to execute him in retaliation. The British commanding officer expressly forbade it, on which they determined to 
take him out of the British lines, and within ours, and there execute hm. The commanding officer sent for the 
witness, and afier inquiring into the character of Ball, told the witness that he had forbade it, but still feared that 
they would put their threats into execution by removing Ball without his jurisdiction. But if they should, the officer 
desired witness to inform our people that the British had nothing to do with it, and that the persons guilty of the 
crime must answer alone for it. On witness’s return, he saw a boat with a number of men, among whom Hatfield 
was one, passing over to Bergen shore; he saw them land, take a man who was tied, out of the boat, and lead him to 
a tree, place him on a table, and one of the number tie a rope that was round his neck to a limb of the tree, and take 
the table from under him, whereby he was left hanging. Witness waited at the tavern till their return, when he 
heard Hatfield say, that he had hanged Ball, and wished he had many more rebels, he would repeat it with pleasure. 

Sometime afterwards, Hatfield showed witness the tree on which he said he had hanged Ball, and where he was 
buried. On this evidence, and other corroborating testimony, the magistrate took the matter into consideration; 
but, on examining the habeas corpus, and finding it had issued at common law, and not under the statute, and knowing 
that he acted merely in a summary way, determined that it would be highly imprudent for him to decide so great a 
question, and one in which the Treaty of Peace was involved, on so slight a consideration, when the court was near 
at hand. He concluded to remand the prisoner to Newark jail, where he had nearly lost his life by his debaucheries. 

At the meeting of the court in Bergen county, (in which the crime was committed) the evidence did not attend, 
whereupon the court adjourned the business till the next court, and considering the peculiar situation of the prisoner, 
thought proper to bail him; but Hatfield immediately ran away, and never again returned. 

The ial have applied to the Legislature for relief against their recognizance, and I believe have been discharged. 

_ These are the facts, in short, as far as my memory will serve me; my colleagues not knowing of this matter but 
from general report, could say nothing but what arose therefrom. { cannot ascertain the year this happened, with 
certainty, but believe it was in 1788. If it should be necessary, the affidavits may be produced, as they are with 
the judge, or among the files of the court. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 


ELIAS BOUDINOT. 


The Hon. the Srcrerary or STare. 


Since writing the above, Mr. Boudinot is well informed that Hatfield’s counsel has advised his bail to plead to the 
action against them on the recognizance, as they consider them as not legally bound to pay the forfeiture, and not to 


apply to the Legislature for redress. ‘This has been done some time past, since which the attorney general has not 
moved the question. 
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No. 48. 
I do hereby certify, that there never has been either originally instituted in the Supreme Court of the United 


States, or removed there, from any inferior court of the United States, any suit or claim between a subject of the 
— of Great Britain on the one part, and a citizen or citizens of the United States on the other. As witness my 
hand. 


SAMUEL BAYARD, 
Clerk of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
PuitapE.puia, 4pril 25, 1792. 


No. 49. 


The subscribing Senators and Representatives of the State of Maryland in the Congress of the United States, 
in reply to the inquiries addressed to them by the Secretary of State, not having in this city the necessary documents, 
to wack they might particularly refer, can only inform him generally: ; ‘ 

That, soon after the pacification between these States and Great Britain, complaints of an obstruction to the 
recovery of British debts in some of the States, by his Britannic Majesty’s minister, Mr. Pitt, were transmitted by 
Congress to the several States, accompanied by a requisition of that honorable body, that laws should be passed to 
secure the effectual observance of the treaty. The Legislature of Maryland, in consequence thereof, enacted a law 
declaring the treaty the supreme law of the land, which was, in reality, but a compliance in form with what had in 
effect ‘aken place, immediately after the exchange of the ratifications of the definitive treaty. British suits having 
been maintained from that period, in the superior and inferior tribunals throughout the State, without any obstruc- 
tion whatever, to our knowledge, except in one instance, in the county of Charles, wherein a lawyer thought it 
advisable to withdraw some actions of this description, from a dread of popular interference. But on the speedy 
interposition of authority, those suits were all restored, and the persons concerned brought to a proper sense of 
their misconduct: from that event to the present, British claimants, as well under contracts previous to the late war, 
as since, have in every instance enjoyed every facility in the tribunals of justice of Maryland, equally with her own 
citizens. They have recovered in due course of law, and remitted to Great Britain, large debts of either description. 

Itis, however, to be understood, that the cases of persons who, during the late war, paid debts, contracted previously 
thereto, into the treasury of Maryland, by virtue of, and in conformity with, two acts of that State, of 1780, chapter 
5th and 45th, have presented to the courts of that country an important question, involving principles of much 
nicety, and extensive national importance, which, if not analogous to, and expressly protected by, the laws of 
nations, and precedents drawn from other countries, were yet of novel impression in America, and required 
much deliberation. A variety of such suits were brought; the usual steps were regularly and without eo 
pursued; the gentlemen at the bar of the supreme common law court were nearly equally divided on the different 
sides of these claims, and it was finally agreed between them to select some one case for trial, on the fate of which 
the rest should depend. The case of Mildred against Dorsey, which is particularly mentioned by the Secretary, 
was the individual case so selected, and after a fall hearing, the court determined against the American citizens in 
favor of the British claimants; on which an appeal was entered, as is usual in all cases of consequence, and that cause. 
together with all others similarly circumstanced, wherein new security could be procured by the defendant, removed 
to the high court of appeals of Maryland, where it now remains for final decision, and where it will be tried as soon 
as the accustomed legal forms are complied with. Throughout the whole progress of this suit, there has been no 
delay on the part of the courts or the defendants; all the forms have been conducted upon the principle of mutual 
agreement between the counsel of either party . ; 

With respect to the case of Harrison’s representatives: On the disclosure of facts made by the trustees of the 
will of Harrison on oath, in chancery, in consequence of the claim made by the attorney general, in behalf of the 
State, the chancery court determined it in favor of the State, it is believed on this principle; that, however Great 
Britain might consider the antenati, as subjects born, and that they could not divest themselves of inheritable 
qualities, yet that the principle did not reciprocate on America, as those antenati of Great Britain could never be 
considered as subjects ba of Maryland. eee : 

The Legislature, however, took the matter up, and passed an act relinquishing any right of the State, and directin 
the intention of the testator to take effect, notwithstanding such right. It is conceived, that this was a liberal an 
voluntary interposition, on the part of the Legislature, in behalf of the representatives of Harrison, who are at 
liberty to pursue their claim. 

JNO. HENRY 


>) 
CH. CARROLL, of Carrollton, 
JOHN F. MERCER, 
SAMUEL STERRET, 
JOSA. SENEY, 
W. V. MURRAY, 
PHILIP KEY 
UPTON SHEREDINE. 


No. 50. 
Extract of a letter from William Tilghman, Esq. to ——, dated Chester Town, April 26, 1792. 


Dear Sir: 

Your favor of the 15th instant, found meat Easton. ‘There is no doubt but British subjects have uniformly 
been permitted to recover from the citizens of Maryland, their debts due on causes of action existing before the 
late war. The only dispute has been about the interest which accrued during the war. Our courts have decided 
the point of interest against the British creditor. But this decision has been founded on general principles, and not 
on any act of Assembly contravening the treaty of peace. { ; 

e have recognized that treaty as the law of the land by a particular act of Assembly, and our judges have given 
one very striking proof of their impartiality in the construction of it. I allude to the decision of the general court in 
favor ot British creditors, against a number of Maryland citizens, who, during the war, deposited paper money in 
the treasury, under the sanction of a law at that time existing, in satisfaction of their debts. Whether the treaty 
should have such retrospect as to avoid these payments, was certainly a doubtful point. 

It would be endless to enumerate the particular instances of British debts recovered. One or two I will mention, 
of a stronger nature than common, which Love fallen within my own knowledge. Cn. Christie, whose estate (except 
his debts) was confiscated, for adhering to the British army, recovered upwards of £1200 sterling from Colonel 
Richard Graves, of this county, on a judgment obtained before the Revolution. Mr. George Rome, of London, 
received from the State of Maryland, upwards of £1700 currency, on a claim which he had against Col. Chalmers, 
of the British army, whose estate had been seized by the State on an attainder of treason. In short, it is notorious 
that we have complied with the true spirit of the treaty, and that our Government has thrown no legal impediment 
in the way of the recovery of debts due to British subjects from our citizens, prior to the Revolution. 


I am, dear sir, &c. 
WM. TILGHMAN. 
30 VOL. I. 
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No. 51. 
Annapouis, April 23, 1792. 
Dear Sir: , ; 
Your favor of the 15th instant came safe to hand, and on examining the records of our court, I find a 
number of suits, commenced by British merchants, against citizens of this State, for debts contracted before the 
Revolution, in which judgments have been universally rendered, and carried into execution; the plaintiffs in every 
case released the interest during the war. James Gordon, and others, have brought at least a hundred suits, since 
the year eighty-five, for old debts, and recovered judgments. John Buchanan a Co. have also brought. a number 
of suits, in which they have also obtained judgments; one in particular, against Charles Ridgely, son of William, 
of Baltimore county, for a very considerable debt, in which a payment into the treasury was plead, and proven to 
have been made agreeably to our act of Assembly; in this, and several other similar cases, the court, ona case stated 
ve judgment for the plaintiffs for the full sum due, with interest, except the interest during the war, computed 
rom the 4th July, 1776, to the Sd September, 1783. x ope French and Co. James Russell’s administrator, and 
several other British merchants, have brought suits for debts of the above description, and recovered judgments with 
as much facility as one citizen against another could do. I could with ease give you the parties’ names, in all the 
judgments rendered in our court, of the description you mention, but from your letter, I imagine a few will answer. 
[ have, therefore, only selected such as you will observe at the foot of this letter. 


I am, dear sir, &c. 
JNO. GWINN. 


James Gordon, formerly of the house of John Glassford and Co. vs. Judith Chase. James Gordon, formerly of the 
house of John Glassford and Co. vs. George Dent. John Buchanan and Co. vs. Charles Ridgely of William. 
John Buchanan and Co. vs. Samuel Lane. Cunningham, Findlay and Co. vs. John Belt. Cunningham, Findlay 
and Co. vs. Nicholas L. Sewell. George and Andrew Buchanan, vs. Randolph Brandt. George and Andrew 
Buchanan, vs. Richard Brandt. James Clerke, administator of Jas. Russell, vs. Joseph Davis. James Clerke, 
administrator of Jas. Russell, vs. Joseph Wilkinson. Thomas Stewardson, administrator of Daniel Mildred, vs. 
Edward Dorsey, son of Jno. ‘Thomas Stewardson, administrator of Daniel Mildred, vs. John F. Bowie. _ Spears, 
French and Co. vs. Robert Warfield. Spears, French and Co. vs. John Plummer. James Brown and Co. vs. 
Henry Stonestreet. James Brown and Co. vs. John Thompson. 
Hon. Wittiam V. Murray, Esq. 


No. 52. 
Puirape truia, May 1, 1792. 
Sir: 
In April, 1791, in the district court of Fredericksburg, the case Mitchell against Wallis, in which the law 
of the State was plead, in bar of the debt, the following were the circumstances: 

Mitchell, a native of Great Britian, residing and trading in Virginia, having debts due him, to great amount, 
conveyed them, with other property, just before the war, to the use of his creditors in Great Britain, and of one 
creditor in Virginia. In this situation the debts remained wom) the war, and the action was brought in favor of 
the British creditors, in 1788, or *89, and judgment rendered for the plaintiffs. Several other judgments were 
entered in favor of the same Ypres in that and the subsequent term. ‘This must be deemed such a debt as was 
supposed to be prohibited and provided for by the treaty. It was so argued on the part of the defendant, whose 
counsel I was, and yet judgment was given against him. 

I have not known of on? other instances, wherein the right to recover was regularly contested. It was, however. 
always the opinion of the ablest counsel at the bar, that those debts were recoverable, that no law prohibited it, an 
if it were otherwise, that the treaty would control it. Since the establishment of the present government, upon the 
presumption there would be no further doubt on the subject, I have likewise heard several of the State judges say 
they had entertained the same opinion. _ 

Tis true the British merchants declined sarang bringing suits prior to that event, nor indeed have any great 
number been since brought in the federal courts. For the motive to this conduct, ’tis not necessary to hazard a 
conjecture, as your inquiries respect only the law and the decisions under it. Certain it is, they have been pro- 
gressing, and with great success, since the peace, in the amicable adjustment of their accounts with their debtors, 
which has perhaps been more effectual (admitting that there was no dispute about the recovery otherwise than other 
—~/? than any other course would have been. 

The county courts, until very lately, have had exclusive jurisdiction of sums under ten pounds only. Upon all 
sums above that amount their decisions have been subject to the revision and control of the superior courts. A late 
modification gives them original jurisdiction of sums under 30/. but as well as I remember, subject as before to 
correction of the superior courts by appeal or supersedeas. I believe there are but few debts, under that sum, of the 
kind eeferred to. 

In the federal court no cause had been put at issue, yntil the last November term, at which time, that of Jones 
and Walker was argued, but continued over to the present, upon account of the absence of Judge Blair, who left 
the bench in consequence of the death of his son. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 


JAS. MONROE. 


> 
i) 
on 
ios) 


Puitapetpuia, May 6, 1792. 


Sir: 

A written request from you was some days since presented to me as one of the delegation in Congress for 
the State of Virginia, to communicate to you such information, respecting the present state of debts due to British 
subjects in that State, as had come to my knowledge; in compliance with which request, I now furnish you with 
the following state of facts. 

Previously to my election to Congress, I had been engaged for several years in the practice of law in the State 
of Virginia. In the prosecution of that business, I was often applied to upon the subject of debts due to British 
subjects, and had an opportunity of observing the proceedings of several of the courts, in suits brought for the 
recovery of such debts. 

The rules of several of the county courts were not entirely uniform. In some of the counties, suits of that 
description were generally continued upon the dockets without trial; but they were such as were not much 
by the plaintiffs counsel. In other counties they were brought to trial, and in all the cases within my recollection, 
in which the debts were established by —— testimony, judgments were rendered for the plaintiffs; except in 
one instance, in the court for the — of Chesterfield, where. upon an issue of fact upon the plea of a British 
debt, the jury found the plaintiffs to be British subjects, which finding caused some delay; but judgment was after- 
wards rendered in the same court for the same debt, and the money since paid under the judgment. 

The — in this suit were formerly British merchants, under the firm of Robert Donald, Jr. and Co. I was 
counsel for the company in that suit, and have been concerned as counsel for them, or for some of the members under 
other firms, in at least one hundred cases, in which the plaintiffs have received judgments in their favor, and I believe 
have been as successful in collecting moneys under judgments as is usually the case with citizens of the State of 
Virginia. I recollect a case in the court of the county of Cumberland, in which Robert Donald was plaintiff, against 
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Rolfe Eldridge, defendant, upon a bond: judgment was given for the plaintiff. The defendant obtained an injuction 
from the chancery side of the same court to stay proceedings, &c. upon the suggestion that the debt was originally 
due to British subjects, who were merchants and partners, and had been changed by obtaining a bond to Donald, in 
his individual capacity, who was an American citizen. Upon application, the suit was brought before the chancellor 
by certiorari, and the injunction dissolved; — the same time, the money for which judgment was rendered has 
been since paid, I believe, to my agent, and passed in account with me, to the credit of the company of which Donald 
was a member. 

I am now concerned in several suits in the high court of chancery, for the purpose of foreclosing mortgages exe- 
cuted to British subjects; they have not yet come to a decision. [ entertain no doubt, however, but that the decrees 
will be for a mortgages, and the payment of the money secured by them. It may be observed, upon 
the whole, that there have been temporary delays in some of the courts, attending the recovery of debts of the descrip- 
tion before mentioned; but itis certain that many judgments have been rendered for them, and moneys paid, by means 
of compulsory process in pursuance of those judgments. I am now in great haste. If any further information within 
my knowledge be necessary, I shall take pleasure in communicating it upon request. 

I am, sir, &c. WM. B. GILES. 
Tue SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 54. 
SenaTeE CuHaMBER, pril 13, 1792. 
Sir: 
IJhave heard but of few suits brought by British creditors, since the peace, for the recovery of debts in the 
State of North Carolina, and never heard that any one had failed of a recovery because he wasa British subject. In 
one instance, where a suit was instituted, and in my direction, for the recovery of a debt, contracted in 1768, at 
which time the plaintiff returned to Great Britain, and has been resident in London from that time, a recovery was 
had, in the superior court at Edenton, in April last, for the full value, nor was it any part of the defence that the 
laintiff was a British subject, though the fact was notorious. ‘The parties were Alexander Elmsly against Steven 
ee’s executors. , ; ; 

The case of Bayard against Singleton, as I recollect it, was this: Mr. Cornell, the father of Mr. Bayard, was a 
merchant in the town of Newbern, in North Carolina; some time previous to the declaration of independence he went 
to Europe, leaving his family in Newbern, and after that returned from Europe to New York, then a British garrison. 
From New York he came to Newbern, in a flag of truce, but the Assembly, then sitting, refused to permit him to 
come on shore, unless he would take an oath of allegiance to the State, which he refused. While on board the vessel, 
in the harbor of Newbern, he conveyed the whole of his estate in North Carolina to his children, respectively, by 
several deeds of gift, which were duly proved and registered. Mr. Cornell then, with the permission of the Execu- 
tive, removed his wife and children to New York. All Mr. Cornell’s estate was afterwards declared to be confis- 
cated, by act of Assembly, and all the property which Mr. Cornell had conveyed to his children was seized, and 
sold by commissioners appointed for the sale of confiscated estates. 

Mr. Singleton became a purchaser of part of it. Under this sale, one of Mr. Cornell’s daughters, who claimed 
that part under one of the above mentioned conveyances, instituted an ejectment for the recovery of it, and, on trial, 
a verdict was given for the defendant. 

I should have done myself the pleasure sooner to have answered your queries, had I not parted with your notes 
immediately, and did not get them back till this morning. 

* Tam, &c. SAM’L JOHNSTON. 


No. 55. 
s PurLape.puia, May 9, 1792. 
IR? 

In answer to your questions relating to the recovery of certain debts in South Carolina, I have the honor of* 
informing you, that it is thought that several instances of judgment for British debts have occurred, but for want of 
time to precure direct official information from South Carolina, the only instance which can now be ascertained here 
is of the house of Powel, Hopton, & Co. having obtained judgment against a citizen of South Carolina, for a debt 
contracted previous to the war. Mies ‘ : 

Mr. Brailsford, one of the peatints in this company, resided, during the war, in Great Britain, but is now a resi- 
dent in South Carolina; the other partners, Messrs. Powel and Hopton, both withdrew themselves, during the war, 
to the British dominions, and are now subjects of his Britannic Majesty. An instance of a suit in chancery having 
been commenced, and now pending between the British house of Shubrick and a citizen of South Carolina, ‘br a dis- 
covery of assets, can likewise be ascertained here, and will tend to prove that British subjects have free access to the 
courts of South Carolina. Neither can any act of the Legislature, making a discrimination between their own citizens 
and the subjects of Great Britain, in this particular, be adduced, except on the question of interest during the war, 
which, by their act, is reserved for judicial determination. ‘They seem, therefore, to have considered the 4th article 
of the treaty of peace as importing nothing more than that the subjects of his Britannic Majesty should receive as 
ample and as speedy justice in the recovery of their debts as their own citizens; in conformity to which principle, 
their regulations concerning the recovery of debts have been established. 

The new federal constitution is now, however, adopted by that State, and the federal courts are in the exercise 
of their powers. : . 

Paper money is no longer a tender in payment of debts, and the 2d section of the 9th article of their State consti- 
tution, formed in June, 1790, declares that no law impairing the obligation of contracts, shall ever be passed by the 
Legislature of the State. I have the honor to be, &c. 

THOMAS PINCKNEY. 


The Secretary OF STATE. 
No. 55. B. 


Extract of a letter from Edward Rutledge, Esq. dated 
Cuarteston, May 26, 1792. 


You know I am not fond of the attorney’s business, and do but little of it; however, in my own practice, I can 
furnish several instances of actions having been brought by British subjects for debts due to them before the war, by 
American citizens, and carried to judgment. 

The Rev. Mr. Cowper, who, in the first commencement of the war, refused to take the oath, and went off, 
brought an action against Melchier Garner, executor of William Garner. I brought it, prosecuted it to ao: ent, 
= —_ execution; the estate insolvent, because his moveable property was carried off or destroyed by the British, 

uring the war. , ‘ ‘ ; : 

Powel, Hopton, & Co. vs. Gaillard. I carried this to judgment. Idem vs. Godfrey, I carried to judgment and 
execution, and the party satisfied, i. e. received satisfactory payments. i : 

James Simpson vs. executors of Major Huger, Bay attorney, judgment and execution. Ross & Mills vs. John 
Deas; debt on bond in 1773, for a real British debt, with British merchants, who were never in this country. I car- 
ried it to judgment. After the death of Deas, the executors applied to Mr. Penman, who was the agent of Ross & Mills, 
for permission to sell; he gave permission; they sold; he bought a plantation, which Mr. Lowndes took off his hands, 
and gave the bonds of John Middleton in payment; the balance of the debt was discharged to the satisfaction of Mr. 
Penman, and I, as attorney, on record, entered up satisfaction. This case goes the whole length of the business. 
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And I aver, that there is not a single instance to be produced, wherein a British creditor, of any description, has 
met with more impediment in the recovery of his debt, than our own citizens. Ihe question of interest has not yet 
been tried, but we were ever ready to try it. 


No. 56. 
AprIL 25, 1792. 
Sir: ; 
In answer to your note of the 16th instant, we must say, that we know of no instance of a recovery in the 
State of Georgia, by a British creditor against his debtor; we say, with equal truth, that we know no instance of 
any judgment 4 ona such recovery since the ratification of the treaty of peace; as the creditors, instead of resort- 
ing to the law, have settled, or are in a course of settling, in an amicable way, with their debtors; and we are still 
further able to assure you, that the federal court is as open and unobstructed to British creditors in Georgia, as in 
any other of the United States. ; 
With great respect, we are, &c. 
, FEW, 
J. GUNN, 
ABR. BALDWIN, 
FRAN’S WILLIS. 


Tuos. Jerrerson, Esq. 
No. 57. 


Extract of a letter from the Hon. John Adams, Esq. Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
at the court of Great Britain, to the Hon. John Jay, Esq. Secretary for Foreign Affairs, dated 


Grosvenor Square, June 16, 1786. 


Lord Carmarthen told me, yesterday, ‘* That he had letters from Mr. Anstey, mentioning his civil reception.” 
A long conversation ensued upon the subject of the posts, debts, &c. little of which being new, is worth repeating, 
The policy of giving up the interest during the war, and of agreeing to a plan of payment by instalments, was again 
insisted on, from various considerations, particularly from the evident injustice of demanding interest for that 
period. Itwas urged, that the claim of interest, in most cases, was grounded upon custom, and the mutual under- 
standing of the parties; but, that it never had been the custom, nor had it ever been understood or foreseen, that an 
act of Parliament should be passed, casting the American debtor out of the protection of the crown, cutting off all 
correspondence, and rendering all intercourse criminal; for that was the result and the legal construction during 
the whole war. ; 

Here his Lordship fully agreed with me, and even outwent me, saying, that “ It was very true, that, by con- 
struction of the law of this land, it was high treason in a creditor in Great Britain to receive a remittance from his 
debtor in America, during the war.”” His Lordship added some slight expressions concerning the interest, and 
wished that the courts were opened for recovering the principal. We might leave the interest for an after consi- 


deration. 


No. 58. 


Extract of a letter from the Commissioners of the United States for negotiating a Peace with Great Britain, to 
). Hartley, Esq. dated 


Passy, July 17, 1783. 


We are also instructed to represent to you, that many of the British debtors in America have, in the course of 
the war, sustained such considerable and eer losses by the operation of the British arms in that ccuntry, that a 
great number of them have been rendered incapable of immediately satisfying those debts; we refer it to the justice 
and equity of Great Britain, so far to amend the article on that subject, as that no execution shall be issued on a 
judgment to be obtained in any such case, but after the expiration of three years from the date of the definitive treaty 
of peace. Congress, also, think it reasonable that such part of the interest which may have accrued on such debts, 
during the war, shall not be payable, because all intercourse between the two countries had, during that period, 
become impracticable, as well as improper; it does not appear just, that individuals in America should pay for 
delays in payment, which were occasioned by the civil and military measures of Great Britain. 

In our opinion, the interest of the creditors, as well as the debtors, requires that some tenderness be shown to the 
latter, and that they should be allowed a little time to acquire the means of discharging debts, which, in many 
instances, exceed the whole amount of their property. 


Wo. 59. 


Extract of a letter from William Rawle, Esq. Attorney of the United States for the district of Pennsylvania, 
to the Secretary of State, dated April 9, 1792. 


I enclose a copy of the docket entries in the case of Hoare v. Allen, which show that the plaintiff acquiesced in 
the verdict given, and, that the whole mortgaged property did not sell for half his debt. The plaintiff in this case 
and is, also, a subject of, and resident in, Great Britain. _ 
he court, in this, as they have done in every similar case, directed the jury to deduct seven and a half years’ 
interest. The jury, however, deducted eight and a half years’ interest. If the plaintiff had moved the court, on 
the return of the postea, a new trial would have been granted, or, as the sum was certain, it is probable the court 
would have recommended, and the parties have made, the necessary alteration in the judgment. 

have the honor to be, &c. 
W. RAWLE. 


was 
T 


SamveE. Hoark. 
vy. , : 
4 the Sup Yourt of Pennsylvania. 
Anprew ALLEN, jun. and the true la In Supreme C yf ¥ 
tenants of Pikeland. 


Removed by certiorari from the Common Pleas of Chester county; returnable to January term, 1788. 

At nisi prius, at West Chester, 8th May, 1789, tried verdict for the plaintiff, and jury certified to the court. 

that the debt due on this action by the defendants to the plaintiff, amounted to thirty-seven thousand one hundred 

and nine pounds and one penny, and found six pence damages, and six pence costs, besides the costs expended- 
2d July, 1789, Judg. nisi, from the records. 

GEO. a for 


DW. BURD, Prothon. 
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I certify that a levari facias issued upon the above judgment, returnable to September term, one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-nine, and by virtue thereof, the sheriff seized and took in execution, ten thousand one hundred 
and sixteen acres of land, being the premises mortgaged, and afterwards sold the same at public vendue, for the sum 
of fifteen thousand pounds, lawful money of Pennsylvania, to Samuel Hoare, he being the highest and best bidder. 

Witness my hand, the 7th April, 1793. 
GEO. DAVIS, for 


EDW. BURD, Prothon. 


No. 60. 
Extract of a Letter of March 15, 1788, from the British Consul at Philadelphia, to the Governor of Pennsylvania. 


“ The settlement of interest on debts due to British merchants here,’ antecedent to the late troubles, has alread 
been a subject of some discussion in the courts, and will, I presume, be deemed, by your Excellency and the Connci 
a matter of so much importance as to require some particular legislative interposition, to define its nature and 


extent.” 


Observations on the preceding extract, by William Lewis, Esq. Attorney of the district of Pennsylvania for the 
Onited States. 


The Legislature of the year 1788 did not think themselves authorized, by any principles of sound policy, or 
good government, to pass a law to define the nature and extent of contracts entered _into more than a dozen years 
before, and, it is reasonable to om that such a law would have been complained of as an infraction of the 
treaty. Every person has been left to pursue his remedy at law, without - gee act being made for the 
allowance or abatement of interest; and, as the question has altogether depended on the laws of England, the con- 
sul’s acknowledgment that “ the channels of justice flow with great purity and impartiality in Pennsylvania. and 
that the laws are faithfully and diligently administered,” seems to be a full refutation of his own objection. Since, 
however, the objection is so much insisted on, I will take the liberty of mentioning some facts, a knowledge whereot 
may be necessary to form a judgment respecting it. ‘ 

I believe it is truly stated by the consul, that ‘* The terms of contracts between British and American merchants 
are for the most part of this sort. Goods are sent hither to be paid for in one years after which, interest becomes 
due at the yearly rate of 5 per cent.” This, having been a Jong established usage, has so far received the sanction of 
our courts, as that interest has been allowed in such cases from the end of the ear; but, as there is no positive 
law for the allowing of interest on an account; as the claim of interest by British merchants from their American 
debtors was founded on this usage alone; and as no instance had before oe of the intercourse between the peo- 
ple of Great Britain and of America being interrupted by war, our courts held the case to be a new one, to which the 
usage did not extend; and as there was neither law or usage for allowing interest during the war, that is, from the 
battle of Lexington, in April, 1775, until the provisional articles between the United States and his Britannic Ma- 
jesty, in November, 1782, it has been generally disallowed during that period. 

if the debt had been contracted more than a year before the battle of Lexington, interest has been allowed, I 
believe in all cases, from the time of the debt becoming due until the battle of Lexington, and from the provisional 
articles until the time of payment. The rule has been reciprocal. It prevailed in a trial in our supreme court, 
wherein a citizen of a aaeering State was plaintiff, and a British subject defendant, although the debt had been 
contracted long before the war. _ It has been observed in other cases, and I very much doubt if a different one has 
prevailed at Westminister Hall, in actions brought on running accounts. 

The judges have uniformly and without hesitation declared in favor of the treaty, on the ground of its being 
the supreme law of the land. On this ground they have not only discharged attainted traitors from arrest, but have 
frequently declared, that they were entitled by the treaty to protection. 

F aa with the highest esteem, &c. 
WILLIAM LEWIS. 
The Hon. Tuomas Jerrerson, Esa. 
Secretary of State of the United States. 


Vr. Hammond, Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain,to Mr Jefferson, Secretaryof State of the United States. 


Puitapevpnia, June 2, 1792. 
Sir: 
I have the honor of acknowledging the receipt of your letter of the 29th ult. which I shall transmit without delay 
to my court, for the consideration of his Majesty’s ministers. ; 

The matter contained in your letter being so various and extensive, I fear that much time must elaspe, before ] 
can be enabled to communicate to you my observations upon it. You may, however, be assured, that I will use every 
exertion to avoid unnecessary procrastination. 

To this observation you will permit me, sir, to add, that some of the principles, which you have advanced, do not 
apppear to me, at the present moment, to be entirely relevant to the subjects actually under discussion between our 
respective countries; and the difference between us in our statement of positive facts, is so essential, as to render 
it an act of duty to my own character to vindicate the purity of the sources from which I have derived my infor- 
mation, by recurring to them for corroborating testimony. If there exist any points upon which I have been misin- 
formed, 1 will most readily acknowledge my error; but I trust, upon the whole, that the additional evidence, with 
which I expect to be furnished, will fully substantiate the allegations I have made, and effectually protect me from 
the imputation of negligence, or the suspicion of intentional deception. 

Although it is by no means in my power to enter into an immediate examination of the general contents of your 
letter, my design of sending it to England, induces me to request an explanation of one part of it, which refers to a 
transaction that you state to have taken place in that country. ‘Towards the conclusion of your letter, you cite two 
cases, which, in your opinion, controvert my position, that, ‘‘in the courts of law, in Great Britain, the citizens of the 
United States have experienced, without exception, the same protection and impartial distribution of justice as the 
subjects of the crown.” With respect to the former of those cases, (that of the sum of money, the property of the 
State of Maryland, and detained in England) I have some general notion of the particulars of it. But in regard 
to the latter case, I have no knowledge r it whatsoever. I therefore entreat you, sir, to have the goodness to inform 
me whether the judge of the court of King’s bench, to whom you allude, delivered the opinion of the court, in the 
general terms which you have employed, viz: “that a citizen of the United States, who has delivered 43,0001. 
sterling worth of East India goods to a British subject at Ostend, receiving only 18,0002. in payment, is not 
entitled to maintain an action for the balance, in a court of Great Britain, though his debtor be found there, is in 
custody of the court, and acknowledges the facts.” ‘ ' 

I must own, sir, that, even from your statement, I am inclined to infer, that the circumstance of Greene’s being a 
citizen of the United States, had no connexion with the decision of the question; and that the same otement would 
have been given in an action of a similar nature, depending between two subjects of the crown of Great Britain. 

I have the honor to be, sir, &c. 
Mr. JEFFERSON. GEO. HAMMOND. 
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To the Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain. 

PuiLapetpuia, June 19, 1793. 
Sir: ; 
I had the honor to address you a letter, on the 29th of May was twelvemonth, on the articles still unexecuted 
of the treaty of peace between the two nations. The subject was extensive and important, and therefore rendered 
a certain degree of delay, in the reply, to be expected. But it has now become such, as naturally to generate dis- 
quietude. The interest we have in the Western posts, the blood and treasure which their detention costs us daily, 
cannot but produce a corresponding anxiety on our part. Permit me, therefore, to ask whenI may expect the honor 


of a reply to my letter, and to assure you of the sentiments of respect, 
With which I have the honor to be, &c 


TH: JEFFERSON. 


Mr. Hammond, Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain, to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State. 


PuILapELpnHia, June 20, 1793. 
Sir: 
I have duly received your letter of yesterday. Ina written communication, which I had the honor of addres- 
sing to you on the 2d of June, 1792, and also, in a conversation which I had with you on the following day, I assured 
you, that I should lose no time in conveying to the King’s ministers in England, your representation, dated the 29th 
of May; and it was, in fact, forwarded to them in the course of some few days afterwards. i 

On the receipt of that paper, I was informed, by his rica principal cath gd of State, that it would be 
taken into immediate consideration, and that, after it had been thoroughly examined, I should receive some farther 
instructions relative to it. The transmission of those instructions, which I daily expect, has, I presume, hitherto 
been delayed, in consequence of the very interesting events, which, since the receipt of it, have occured in Europe, 
and hich have been of a nature so pressing and important, as probably to have attracted the whole attention of 
his Majesty’s ministers, and thus to have diverted:it from objects that are more remote; and that may, perhaps, 
have been regarded as somewhat less urgent. Whenever I shall learn his Majesty’s pleasure on the subject of your 
representation, you may depend, sir, on speedily receiving my reply; to the preparation of which, but little time 
will be requisite on my part, as, in consequence of my exertions for the purpose, I have already collected, in this 
country, the evidence necessary to substantiate most of the principal facts advanced in my statement of the 5th of 
March, to which that representation was intended as an answer. ; 

There is one passage in your letter of yesterday, sir, of which it becomes me to take some notice. ‘The passage 
I allude to is that wherein you mention “the blood and treasure which the detention of the Western posts costs 
the United States daily.”” I cannot easily conjecture the motives in which this declaration has originated. After 
the evidence that this Government has repeatedly received, of the strict neutrality observed by the King’s governors 
of Canada, during the present contest between the United States and the Indians, and of the disposition of those 
officers to facilitate, as far as may be in their power, any negotiations for peace, I will not, for a moment, imagine, 
that the expression I have cited was intended to convey the insinuation of their having pursued a different conduct, 
or that it had any reference to those assertions, which have been lately disseminated, with more than usual industry, 
through the public prints in this country, that the Western posts have been used, by the Government of Canada, as 
the medium of supplying military stores to the Indians now engaged in war with the United States. 

I can assure you, sir, that, if the delay, on the part of my country, in the execution of certain articles of the Treaty 
of Peace, is such as to create heasinthls in this Racetieiane, I also experience similar impressions with respect to 
those articles which have, hitherto, not been carried into effect by the United States; as I am perpetually receiving 
complaints from the British creditors, and their agents in this country, of their inability to procure legal redress in 
any of the courts of law in one or two of the Southern States; in which States the greatest part of the debt remaining 
due to the subjects of Great Britain still continues to exist in the same condition as that in which it was at the con- 
clusion of the war. : 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
GEO. HAMMOND. 


Mr. JEFFERSON. 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Mr. Hammond, Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain. 


Germantown, November 13, 1793. 
Sir: 
_Ina letter which I had the honor of addressing you on the 19th of June last, I asked for information, when 
we might expect an answer to that which I had written you, on the 29th of May was twelvemonth, on the articles 
still unexeeuted of the Treaty of Peace between the two nations. 

In your answer of the next day you were pleased to inform me, that you had forwarded _the letter of the 29th of 
May, 1792, in the course of a few days after its date, and that you daily expected instructions on the subjects that 
you presumed these had been delayed in consequence of the very interesting events which had occurred in Europe, 
and which had been of a nature so pressing and important, as probably to have attracted the whole attention of your 
ministers, and thus to have diverted it from objects more remote, and that might, perhaps, have been regarded as 
somewhat less urgent. 

have it again in charge, from the President of the United States, to ask, whether we can now have an answer 


to the letter of May 29, before mentioned? 
Ihave the honor to be, &c. 


TH: JEFFERSON. 


Mr. Hammond, Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain, to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State. 


. Lanpspown, November 22, 1793. 
IR: 

In answer to your letter of the 15th current, I have the honor of informing you, that I have not yet received 
such definitive instructions, relative to your communication of the 29th of "May, 1792, as will enable me immedi- 
rag to renew the discussions upon the subject of it, which have been for some time suspended. 

can, however, repeat with confidence my conviction, that the continuance of the cause, to which I alluded in 
my letter of the 20th of June _ and no other, has a this delay to the present period. 
b 


have the honor to &e. 
GEO. HAMMOND. 
Mr. JeFreRson. 
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Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Mr. Pinckney, saioter Plenipotentiary from the United States with Great 
ritam. 
Puitapetpuia, Sept. 7, 1793. 


Sir: , Q 
We have received, through a channel which cannot be considered as authentic, the copy of a paper, styled 
“ Additional instructions to the commanders of his Majesty’s ships of war and —— &c. dated at St. James’s, 
June 8, 1793. If this paper be authentic, I have little doubt but that you will have taken measures to forward it to 
me. But as your communication of it may miscarry, and time, in the mean while, be lost, it has been thought better 
that it should be supposed authentic; that, on that supposition, I should notice to you its very exceptionable nature, 
and the necessity of obtaining explanations on the subject from the British Government; desiring, at the same time, 
that you will consider this letter as provisionally written only, and as if never written, in the event that the paper, 
which is the occasion of it, be not genuine. ; ; 
The first article of it permits all vessels, laden wholly or in part with corn, flour, or meal, bound te any port in 
France, to be stopped, and sent into any British port, to be purchased by that Government, or to be released only on 
the condition of security given by the master, that he will proceed to dispose of his cargo in the ports of some country 
in amity with his Maesty. E 1 

This article is so manifestly contrary to the law of nations, that nothing more would seem necessary, than to 
observe that it is so. Reason and usage have established, that when two nations go to war, those who choose to live 
in peace retain their natural right to pursue their agriculture, manufactures, and other ordinary vocations; to carry 
the produce of their industry, for exchange, to all nations, belligerent or neutral, as usual; to go and come freely, 
without injury or molestation; and, in short, that the war among others shall be, for them, as if it did not exist. One 
restriction on those mutual rights has been submitted to by nations at peace; that is to say, that of not furnishing to 
either party implements merely of war, for the annoyance of the other, nor any thing whatever toa place blockaded 
by its enemy. What these implements of war are, has been so often agreed, and is so well understood, as to leave 
little question about them at this day. There does not exist, perhaps, a nation in our common hemisphere, which 
has not made a particular enumeration of them, in some or all of their treaties, under the name of contraband. It 
suffices, for the present occasion, to say, that corn, flour, and meal, are not of the class of contraband, and conse- 
quently remain articles of free commerce. A culture, which, like that of the soil, gives employment to such a 
proportion of mankind, could never be suspended by the whole earth, or interrupted for them, whenever any two 
nations should think proper to go to war. ; : 

The state of war, then, — between Great Britain and France, furnishes no legitimate right to either to inter} 
rupt the agriculture of the United States, or the peaceable exchange of its produce with all nations; and consequently 
the assumption of it will be as lawful hereafter as now, in peace asin war. No ground, acknowledged by the com- 
mon reason of mankind, authorizes this act now, and unacknowledged ground may be taken at any time and _all 
times. Wesee, then,a practice begun, to which no time, no circumstances, prescribe any limits, and which strikes 
at the root of our agriculture, that branch of industry which gives food, clothing, and comfort, to the great mass of 
the inhabitants of these States. If any nation whatever has a right to shut up, to our produce, all the ports of the 
earth, except her own, and those of her friends, she may shut up rl also, and so confine us within our own limits. 
No nation can subscribe to such pretensions; no nation can agree, at the mere will or interest of another, to have its 

ceable industry suspended, and _ its citizens reduced to idleness and want. ‘The loss of our produce, destined 
for foreign markets, or that loss which would result from an arbitrary restraint of our markets, is a tax too serious for 
us to acquiesce in. It is not enough for a nation to say, we and our friends will buy your produce. We havea 
right to answer, that it suits us better to sell to their enemies as well as their friends. Our ships donot go to France 
to return empty; they go to exchange the surplus of our produce, which we can spare, for surplusses of other kinds, 
which they can spare, and_we want; which they can furnish on better terms, and more to our mind, than Great 
Britain or her friends. We have a right to judge for ourselves what market best suits us, and they have none to 
forbid to us the enjoyment of the necessaries and comforts which we may obtain from any other independent country. 
_ Thisact, too, tends directly to draw us from that state of peace, in which we are wishing to remain. Itis an essen- 
tial character of neutrality, to furnish no aids (not stipulated by treaty) to one party, which we are not equally ready 
to furnish to the other. If we permit corn to be sent to Great Britain and her friends, we are equally bound to per- 
mit it toFrance, To restrain it, would be a partiality which might lead to war with France, and, between restrain- 
ing it ourselves, and permitting her enemies to restrain it unrightfully, is nodifference. She would consider this as 
a mere pretext, of which she would not be the dupe; and on what honorable ground could we otherwise explain it? 
Thus we should see ourselves plunged, by this unauthorized act of Great Britain, into a war, with which we meddle 
not, and which we wish to avoid, if justice to all parties, and from all parties, will enable us to avoid it. In the case 
where we found ourselves obliged, by treaty, to withhold from the enemies of France the right of arming in our 
ports, we thought ourselves in justice bound to withhold the same right from France also, and we did it. ere we 
to withhold from her supplies of provisions, we should, in like manner, be bound to withhold them from her ene- 
mies also, and thus shut to ourselves all the ports of Europe, where corn is in demand, or make ourselves parties in 
the war. This is a dilemma, which Great Britain has no right to force upon us, and for which no pretext can be 
found in any part of our conduct. She may, indeed, feel the desire of starving an enemy nation; but she can have 
no right of doing it at our loss, nor of making us the instrument of it. 

The President, therefore, desires that you will immediately enter into explanations on this subject with the 
British Government. Lay before them, in friendly and temperate terms, all the demonstrations of the injury done 
us by this act, and endeavor to obtain a revocation of it, and full indemnification to any citizens of these States, who 
may have suffered by it in the mean time. Accompany your representations with every assurance of our earnest 
desire to live on terms of the best friendship and harmony with them, and to found our expectation of justice on 
their part on a strict observance of it on ours. } . 

It is with concern, however, I am obliged to observe, that so marked has been the inattention of the British 
court to every application which has been made to them on any subject, by this Government, (not a single answer, 
I believe, having ever been given to one of them, except in the act of exchanging a minister) that it may become 
unavoidable, in certain cases, where an answer of some sort is necessary, to consider their silence as an answer; 
perhaps this is their intention. Still, however, desirous of furnishing no color of offence, we do not wish you to 
name to them any term for giving an answer. Urge one as much as you can without commitment, and on the first 
day of December be so good as to give us information of the state in which this matter is, that it may be received 
during the session of Congress. . , . 

The second article of the same instruction allows the armed vessels of Great Britain to — for condemnation, 
all vessels on their first attempt to enter a blockaded port, except those of Denmark and Sweden, which are to be 
prevented only, but not seized on their first attempt. Of the nations inhabiting the shores of the Atlantic ocean 
and practising its navigation, Denmark, Sweden, and the United States, alone are neutral. To declare, then all 

neutral vessels (for as to the vessels of the belligerent Powers, no order was necessary ) to be legal prize, which shall 
attempt to enter a blockaded port. except those of Denmark and Sweden, is exactly to declare that the vessels of 
the United States shall be lawful prize, and those of Denmark and Sweden shall not. It is of little consequence, 
that the article has avoided naming the United States, since it has used a description applicable to them, and to 
them alone, while it exempts the ae from its operation, by name. You will be pleased to ask an explanation of 
this distinction, and you will be able to say, in discussing its justice, that in every circumstance we treat Great 
Britain on the footing of the most favored nation, where our treaties do not preclude us, and that even these are 
just as favorable to her as hers are to us. Possibly she may be bound by treaty to admit this exception in favor of 
Denmark and Sweden, but she cannot be bound by treaty to withhold it from us; and if it be withheld merely 
because not established with us by treaty, what might not we, on the same ground, have withheld from Great Britain, 


during the short course of the present war, as well as the peace which has preceded it ? 
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Whether these explanations with the British Government shall be verbal or in writing, is left to yourself. 
Verbal communications are very insecure, for it is only to deny them or to change their terms, in order to do away 
their effect at any time; those in writing have many and obvious advantages, and ought to be preferred, unless there 


be obstacles of which we are not apprised. 
Mp ees I have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


Mr. Pincknev. 


Additional instructions to the commanders of his Majesty’s ships of war, and privateers that have or may have 
letters of marque against France. Given at our court at St. James’s, the eighth day of June, 1793, and in the 
33d year of our reign. 


GeorceE R. LL. s.] 


Ist. That it shall be lawful to stop and detain all vessels loaded wholly or in oat with corn, flour, or meal, bound 
to any port in France, or any port occupied by the armies of France, and to send them to such ports as shall be most 
convenient, in order that such corn, meal, or flour, may be purchased on behalf of his Majesty’s Government, and 
the ships be released after such purchase, and after a due allowance for freight, or that the masters of such ships, on 
giving due security, to be approved of by the court of admiralty, be permitted to proceed to dispose of their cargoes 
of corn, meal, or fleur, in the ports of any a in amity with his Majesty. : 
2d. That it shall be lawful for the commanders of his Majesty’s ships of war, and privateers that have, or may 
have, letters of marque against France, to seize all ships, whatever be their cargoes, that shall be found attempting 
to enter any blockaded port, and to send the same for condemnation, together with their cargoes, except the ships 
of Denmark and Sweden, which shall only be prevented from entering on the first attempt, but on the seeond shall 
be sent in for condemnation likewise. 
$d. That in case his Majesty shall declare any port to be blockaded, the commanders of his Majesty’s ships of 
war, and privateers that have, or may have, letters of marque against France, are hereby enjoined, if they meet with 
ships at sea, which appear, from their papers, to be destined to such blockaded port, but to have sailed from the 
ports of their respective countries before the declaration of the blockade shall have arrived there, to advertise them 
thereof, and to admonish them to go to other ports; but they are not to molest them afterwards, unless it shall appear 
that they have continued their course with intent to enter the blockaded port; in which case they shall be subject to 
capture and condemnation, as shall likewise all ships, wheresvever found, that shall appear to have sailed from their 
rts, bound to any port which his Majesty shall have declared to be blockaded, after such declaration shall have 
en known in the country’ ‘cm which they sailed, and all ships which, in the course of the voyage, shall have 
received notice of the block «< n any manner, and yet shall have pursued their course with intent to enter the 


same. 
G. R. 


Mr. Hammond, Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain, to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State. 


PuriLapEpuia, September 12, 1793. 
Sir: 

] have the honor of transmitting to you a copy of an additional instruction, given by his Majesty’s order in 
council, to the commanders of the British armed vessels, respecting the commerce of neutral nations with France, 
in the article of grain, and also with regard to such French ports as may, in the course of the war, be blockaded by 
the vessels of his Majesty, or of the other Powers engaged in the war. 

In communicating to you this paper, it is necessary for me to remark, that, by the law of nations, as laid down 
by the most modern writers, it is expressly stated, that all provisions are to be considered as contraband, and as 
such, liable to confiscation, in the case where the depriving an enemy of these supplies, is one of the means intended 
to be employed for reducing him to reasonable terms of peace. The actual situation of France is notoriously such, 
as to lead to the employing this mode of distressing her by the joint — of the different Powers engaged in the 
war; and the reasoning which in these authors a plies to all cases of this sort, is a, much more applicable to 
the present case, in which the distress results from the unusual mode of war employed by the enemy himself, in 
having armed almost the whole laboring class of the French nation, for the purpose of commencing and supporting 
hostilities against all the governments of Europe; but this reasoning is most of all applicable to the circumstances 
of a trade, which is now in a great measure entirely carried on by the actually ruling party of France itself, and 
which is therefore no longer to be regarded as a mercantile speculation of individuals, but as an immediate operation 
of the very persons who have declared war, and are now carrying it on against Great Britain. On these considera- 
tions, therefore, the Powers at war would have been perfectly justifiable if they had considered all provisions as 
contraband, and had directed them, as such, to be brought in for confiscation. 

But the present measure pursued by his rong ams Hy Government, so far from going to the extent which the law 
of nations and the circumstances of the case would have warranted, only has prevented the French from bein 
supplied with corn, omitting all mention of other provisions; and even with respect to corn, the regulation adopte 
is one which, instead of confiscating the cargoes, secures to the proprietors, supposing them neutral, a full indemni- 
fication for any loss they may possibly sustain. 

With respect to the rule that has been adopted reiative to ports blockaded, it is conformable to the general law 
and practice of all nations; and, the exception there mentioned, as to Denmark and Sweden, has reference‘to existing 
treaties with those Powers, and cannot therefore give any just grounds of umbrage or jealousy to other Powers, 
between whom and Great Britain no such treaties subsist. 

Before I conclude this letter, I deem it oo to express my hope that you, sir, will perceive, in the communi- 
cation itself, of this gow a proof of my willingness to furnish this Government with any intelligence that may be 
interesting to it, and thereby to anticipate the necessity of inquiries on the subject; and I cannot avoid farther 
adding my conviction, that the explanation I have now given of this measure, will satisfactorily evince the propriety 
of recurring to it in the present instance. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
GEO. HAMMOND. 


Mr. JerrEeRson. 


Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Mr. Hammond, Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain. 


: SEPTEMBER 22, 1798. 
Sir: 

I have yet to acknowledge the receipt of your favor of the 12th instant, covering an additional instruction to 
the commanders of British armed vessels, and explaining its principles; and I receive it readily as a proof of your 
willingness to anticipate our inquiries on subjects interesting to us. Certainly none was ever more so than the 
mstruction in question, as it strikes at the root of our agriculture, and at the means of obtaining for our citizens in 
general, the numerous articles of necessity and comfort which they do not make for themselves, but have hitherto 
procured from other nations by exchange. The paper had been before communicated to the President, and instruc- 
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tions immediately sent to our minister at London, to make proper representations on the subject, in the effect of 
which we have all that confidence which the oe of the British Government is calculated to inspire. That ‘‘all 
provisions are to_be considered as contraband in the case where the depriving an enemy of these supplies is one of 
the means intended to be employed,” or in any case but that of a place actually blockaded, is a position entirely new. 
However, the discussion having been transferred to another place, I forbear to enter into it here. 

We had conjectured, but did not before certainly know, that the distinction which the instruction makes between 
Denmark and Sweden on the one hand, and the United States on the other, in the case of vessels bound to ports 
blockaded, was on the principle explainéd by you, that what was yielded to those countries by treaty, it is not 
unfriendly to refuse to us, because not yielded to us by treaty. | shall not contest the right of the principle, as a 


ight to it i ity necessarily results to us. 
Ss aah —_ I have the honor to be, &c. , 
Mr. Hammonp. rH: JEFFERSON. 


Mr. Pinckney to the Secretary of State. 


Lonpon, 5th July, 1793. 


Dear Sir: 

The enclosed copy of additional instructions to the commanders of British men of war and privateers, will 
show the further embarrassment to which our commerce will be subjected in the present war. These instructions, 
though dated the 8th of June, were not finally issued to the admiralty till the 28th. Lord Grenville justifies them 
from the authority of the writers on the law of nations, particularly 2d Vattel, 72, 75; and urges, that, by the doc- 
trine there laid down, they have not gone so far as they would have been justified in proceeding, consi ering the 
prospect they have of reducing their enemy by such means—the instructions not extending to all kinds of provisions, 
nor to confiscations of those kinds that are mentioned; that the existing circumstances justifying them in considering 
grain as among contraband articles, they come within the proclamation issued by the President; that the French 
Government are in fact the only importers of grain into that country; that the measure was so guarded, by directing 
the property to be paid for, together with the freight, that the owners could suffer no loss, a liberal price being always 
allowed in those cases, and he was ve gs the matter would be so conducted as to give satisfaction to the parties 
concerned. _I urged every argument that suggested itself to me, in support of the neutral rights which I contended 
were injured in this instance; pointed to inconveniences that would attend the execution of the instructions; and 
urged that the case put by Vattel, of a well grounded hope of monet 3 the enemy by famine, did not exist, provisions 
being now ee in the ports of France than in those of England. Lord Grenville, on being asked, said Spain 
weal pursue the same line of conduct; and upon its being objected, that even their late convention with Russia 
did not extend to this object, he answered, that, though it was not expressly mentioned, it was fully understood by 
both parties to be within the intention of it. At the close of the conversation, I told him I should transmit these 
instructions to you, a gm by his reasons in their justification. Lord Grenville spoke in high terms of appro- 
bation of the answers to Mr. Hammond’s memorials, which he received by the packet. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
THOMAS PINCKNEY. 


The Secrerary or STATE. 


Mr. Pinckney, Minister Plenipotentiary of the sat: oe with Great Britain, to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of 
; ate. 
Lonpon, 4ugust 15, 1793. 
Dear Sir: bo a , E alee, 
The frequent interruptions our vessels experience, especially in navigating the European seas, induce me to 
address you in cipher. : { ; ‘ 

I have had several conversations with Lord Grenville, but do not find that this Government will at all relax in 
the measures they have adopted towards the neutral nations. I have urged every thing in my power, in opposition 
to the policy as well as the right of these measures, and have assured him they will be considered by our Govern- 
ment as in —— of the neutral rights. As I cannot speak from authority on the subject, I have not said what 
measures we shall adopt in consequence, although I have strongly insisted on the detriment to the commercial 
interests of this country, which must necessarily ensue from the various a opposed to a free intercourse, 
as well as from the ill will they will excite. I may, perhaps, estimate too highly the blessings of peace in general, 
and the advantages of our neutral situation, notwithstanding all the deductions to be made on account of the 
conduct of this country. But it appears to me that, if the United States should deem it necessary to go beyond the 
line of remonstrance on this occasion, prudence will dictate, that our opposition should be confined to commercial 
regulations. With the utmost respect, 
have the honor to be, &c. 

THOMAS PINCKNEY. 


Tue SEcRETARY OF STATE. 


Mr. Pinckney, Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States with Great Britain, to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State. 


Lonpon, August 28, 1793.- 
Dear Sir: 

Having, in my former communications, related the conduct of this Government to the neutral Powers, with 
the reasons assigned by Lord Grenville for this conduct, which reasons, as far as they concern enemy’s property on 
board of neutral vessels, his Lordship informed me he had directed Mr. Hammond to represent fully to our Govern- 
ment, I have only to add, that, from subsequent conversations, there does not appear any prove) of the British 
Government relinquishing this point. These measures are attended, for the present, with greater inconvenience, 
and consequent irritation, to our citizens, on account of the court of admiralty having, as yet, given no decision on 
the freight, demurrage, &c. to be allowed to the vessels brought in. On this subject, I have made repeated applica- 
tions, (for, although { am convinced of the respect due to the —— of the judiciary of every nation, yet, if, in 
any case, a delay of justice may be deemed pores toa denial, it certainly may, in the case of vessels circum- 
stanced as many of ours are,) and the court of admiralty having adjourned to the fourth of September, without any 
decision on these points, I reiterated my representation to the Secretary of State, who appeared to be surprised at 
the farther procrastination; and I am, frem circumstances, inclined to think, that he will endeavor to accelerate this 
business, at the time to which the court stands adjourned. As I thought it right that the evidence of our opposition 
to the measures pursued here, should not rest merely on official conversations, I took an opportunity of bringin 
forward the discussion in writing, so far at least as to amount to an authentic document of our claim, with some o 
the reasons in support of it, at the same time that I endeavored so to guard it, as to leave our Government unembar- 
rassed in any line they might think proper to pursue. I enclose a copy of what passed on this subject. 


T have th tobe, &ic. 
ave the honor to be, &c THOMAS PINCKNEY. 


31 VOL. I. 
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Mr. Pinckney presents his compliments to Lord Grenville, and has the honor of enclosing, in conformity to his 
Lordship’s desire, a memorandum relating to the American ship Eliza, to which he has added a note concerning 
two other vessels. These form only a smali part of the American vessels brought into the different ports of Great 
Britain. Mr. P. thinks it unnecessary to add any thing to what he has had the honor of personally mentioning to 
his Lordship, on this subject; but has a firm reliance that, in the execution of measures which he is assured the 
Government of the United States will consider as infringements of the neutral rights, Lord Grenville’s endeavors 
will not be wanting to prevent any unnecessary aggravation of the inconveniences arising therefrom. 


Great CumBertanp Prace, 22d Jely, 1793. 


WuireExatt, July 31, 1793. 


Lord Grenville has had the honor to receive Mr. Pinckney’s note of the 22d July, with the memorandum accom- 
panying it; he has directed inquiry to be made respecting the cases of the several ships mentioned by Mr. Pinck- 
ney, which he apprehends, however, to be all in a course of legal adjudication, and consequently not in a state to 
admit of the interference of Government. 

Mr. Pinckney may be assured of Lord Grenville’s best endeavors, at all times, to prevent, as far as possible, an 
inconvenience arising to the subjects of the United States in their European commerce, from the measures which 
unavoidably result from that state of war, in which the maritime countries of Europe are engaged. But itis impossible 
for him not to remark, in reply to the observation contained in Mr. Pinckney’s note, that the steps adopted by this 
Government, so far from being infractions of the neutral rights, are more favorable than the law of nations on that 
subject, as established by the most modern and most approved writers upon it; and that the rule laid down here, 
has been marked with circumstances of particular attention to the commerce of America,* in the instance which 
Lord Grenville has already had the honor of pointing out to Mr. Pinckney. 

Lord Grenville avails himself of this opportunity toassure Mr. Pinckney of his sincere esteem and consideration. 


Mr. Pinckney has the honor of acknowledging the receipt of Lord Grenville’s note of the 31st ult. and of 
expressing his obligation for the assurance therein contained, that his Lordship’s endeavors will be exerted to prevent, 
as far as possible, any inconvenience to which the European commerce of the citizens of the United States of Ame- 
rica may be liable, from the measures unavoidably resulting from the existing state of war; and as his Lordship has 
adverted to an observation contained in Mr. Pinckney’s note of the 22d ult. he will take the liberty of briefly 
stating the principal reasons which suggested his remark, that ‘‘some of the measures of this Government will be 
considered by the United States as infringements on the neutral rights.”” The measures alluded to, are particularly 
those which contravene the principle, that free ships make free goods, and which prevent certain articles of provi- 
sion, the produce of the United States, from being carried, in theirown vessels, to the unblockaded ports of France. 
With respect to the first, it is conceived that, as commerce has been more diffusively cultivated, and its principles 
better understood, the law of nations, relating thereto, has received material improvements since the publication of 
the most modern and most approved writers on that subject, and that, whatever doubts may formerly have existed 
on this point, that the sense of a considerable majority of the maritime Powers of Europe has, within the last twenty 
years, been clearly expressed in favor of the principle of free ships making free goods, which has been manifested b 
their practice, in the latter years of the American war, by the stipulations entered into at that time, and by their 
having inserted the same in their latest treaties. Of these, the treaties entered into between the United States 
and several European Powers, are among the most recent; all of which support this doctrine, by express stipulation; 
and even Great Britain must admit, that this principle contains nothing dishonorable or improper, since she has 
adopted it in her commercial treaty with France; and it may not be amiss here to remark, that the commerce of the 
United States is as advantageous to Great Britain, taking all circumstances into consideration, as that of France has 
been. Supposing, then, the question of right to be waived, would it be deemed unreasonable for the United States to 
expect equal advantages with those France would have enjoyed in similar circumstances? But the right now con- 
tended for, appears not only supported by modern practice, but to be conformable to reason: for, if two nations 
have the misfortune of being engaged in war ngtinet each other, it is evidently cont to the dictates of reason 
that a third, who has no concern in the quarrel, and has offended neither party, should be injured thereby, or be 
debarred ‘from that intercourse with either, which is not immediately connected with military operations. And 
although People in a state of war have, in general, a right to seize or destroy their enemy’s property, yet they cannot 
be justified in going, for that purpose, upon neutral territory; (in conformity to which doctrine, the British ship 
Grange, captured by a French frigate in the bay of Delaware, was lately liberated by order of the American Go- 
vernment) and the distinction drawn between neutral territory and neutral vessels, does not appear to form a differ- 
ence sufficiently substantial to preclude the application of the same principles to both. It may be here added that, in 
the last war, the Americans adopted, and carried into effect, this principle, to the advantage of British subjects, 
having actually liberated several British cargoes captured on board of neutral vessels. Most of the arguments 
opposed to the first measure, will apply with equal force, to that of bringing American | pane vessels, bound to 
the unblockaded ports of France, into this kingdom; to which it may be added, that, if Mr. Pinckney’s informa- 
tion is just, (and he has omitted no opportunity which his situation has afforded him of obtaining accurate intelligence 
on this subject) the reason assigned by writers on the law of nations, for measures of this nature, namely, the well 
grounded hope of reducing an enemy by famine, does not appl , in the present instance; because the price of the 
articles pointed out in the additional instructions, is lower in the French ports than in those of this kingdom, where 
there is by no means any scarcity. Arguments founded on the inconvenience attending the execution of measures, 
may fairly be adduced against their adoption; these are so numerous, and so obviously opposed to both the measures 
now under consideration, that it would be superfluous to select any but those circumstances which press in a peculiar 
manner upon the citizens of the United States. Under this head, 1t may be observed, that, for want of arrangements 
being made for the security of American seamen in the ports of this country, they are subject to the various hardships 
Mr. Pinckney has so frequently detailed to Lord Grenville; of course their being a and brought into these 
ports, renders them liable to those disadvantages they would otherwise have avoided. Grain being the principal 
ag of the United States, if they are prevented from carrying that commodity to the French ports, they are not 
only deprived of that branch of commerce, but are prevented from drawing those commodities from France, for 
which they have occasion: for, in case of the capture and sale of their property here, other regulations prevent remit- 
tances being made from hence to France, to purchase the supplies they want. Another inconvenience peculiar to 
the Americans is, that the similarity of language renders them more obnoxious to the irritation arising from contume- 
lious treatment, too often exhibited by the captors to those whom they have taken; which may, in part, be attributed to 
those persons being interested in widening the field of capture, who are necessarily employed in executing the 
measure; it renders them, also, more accessible to offers of bribery, to commit unworthy actions; on both of which 
subjects, representations have been already made; but the evil Mr. Pinckney most sincerely deprecates, is the 
animosity the execution of these measures almost unavoidably generates between the parties concerned therein; 
which, by extending in their respective countries, may eventually diminish that friendship, which it is the interest, 
and, he trusts, the desire, of both nations to augment. 

These arguments might be detailed much more at length, and others added to corroborate them; but Mr. Pinck- 
ney has deemed it necessary only to touch upon some of the reasons on which his observation was founded, to obviate 
the idea of his wishing to claim, in behalf of the United States, exemptions to which they are not, in reason, entitled. 
At the same time, he assures Lord Grenville of the due sense which will, at all times, Soaniestaiaell by his country 


* This alludes to rice not being included in the prohibition. T. P. 
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for any circumstances of particular attention to their commerce, and of their earnest desire, by a reciprocation of 
good offices, to increase the mutual advantages of both nations. 

Mr. Pinckney begs leave to make his best acknowledgments to Lord Grenville’s declaration of personal esteem, 
and to offer his sentiments of respectful consideration for his Lordship. 





Mr. Pinckney, Minister Plenipotentiary of the ae” States with Great Britain, to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of 
tate. 
Lonpon, September 25, 1793. 
Dear Sir: 

Noalteration has taken place since my last, in the conduct of this Government towards the neutral Powers; 
they still assert the ——- of preventing the provisions specified in their additional instructions, from being sent 
to French ports, and of making prize of their enemy’s property, in whatever vessels it may be found; the execution 
of these measures, of course, creates much uneasiness among our citizens, whose commerce is much injured thereby. 
I receive assurances that their courts will amply redress the irregularities which may be committed by their cruisers, 
upon proper application; but these are frequently of a nature, to be with difficulty brought under the cognizance of 
the Judiciary; and I find our seafaring people in general, rather inclined to submit to the first inconvenience, than 
risk the event of a lawsuit. The court of admiralty, in the beginning of the pears month, adjudged freight, demur- 
rage, and expenses, to an American vessel, whose cargo was condemned. I am hopeful, since this precedent, that 
it will be allowed in all other cases, which will, of course, prevent so many of our vessels from bemg brought in. 
The protection afforded our seamen, remains also on the same footing; they profess a willingness to secure to us all 
real American seamen, when proved to be such; but the proof they will not dispense with; our consuls are allowed 
to give protections, where the master of the vessel and the mariner, swear, that the party is an American native and 
citizen, which protections, in general, are respected, though some irregularities occasionally take place. So many 
objections are made to the arrangement we propose on this subject, that I see no prospect of its taking place. 


I remain, &c. 
THOMAS PINCKNEY. 


Tue SecreETARY OF STATE. 


Extract from the Convention between his Britannic Majesty and the Empress of Russia, signed at London, the 
25th of March, 1793. 


ArticLe 5d. Their said Majesties pre gone engage to shut all their ports against French ships, not to permit 
the exportation in any case from their said ports for France, of any military or naval stores, or corn, grain, salt 
meat, or other provisions; and to take all other measures in their power for injuring the commerce of France, and 
for bringing her, _—_ means, to just conditions of peace. 

Articte 4th. Their Majesties engage to unite all their efforts to prevent other Powers, not implicated in this war, 
from giving, on this occasion of common concern to every civilized State, any protection whatever, directly or indi- 
se in consequence of their neutrality, to the commerce or property of the French on the sea, or in the ports of 

rance. 


By the treaty between his Britannic Majesty and the King of Sardinia, signed at London, the 25th April, 1793, 
the latter engages to keep on foot, during the war, an army of fifty thousand men, for the defence of his dominions, 
as well as to act against the common enemy; and the former engages to send into the Mediterranean, a respectable 
fleet, to be employed as circumstances shall permit, in that quarter. By the 2d article, Great Britain is engaged 
to furnish to Sardinia, during the war, a subsidy of two hundred thousand pounds sterling, payable quarterly, in 
advance; the first payment at the date of this treaty. By the 3d article, his Britannic Majesty guarantees to his 
Sardinian Majesty, the restitution of all the parts of his dominions which have, or may be taken from him, during 
the war. The 4th and 5th articles make all hostilities, in consequence of this treaty, a common cause, and direct 
the exchange of ratifications in two months or sooner. 





FURTHER PAPERS IN RELATION TO FRANCE. 


{The following documents, not found among those communicated with the President’s Message of December 5, 1793, were pro- 
bably accidentally omitted to be transmitted to Congress at that time.] 


Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French — to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State of the United 
tates. 


New York, Sept. 27, 1793, 2d year of the French republic. . 
Sir: 

I send you the decree passed by the National Convention on the 9th of May, of the present year, relative 
to the conduct which ought to be observed by the vessels of France, towards the vessels of neutral Powers. I for- 
ward to you, at the same time, that of the 23d of the same month, which I have been charged to communicate to 

ou, and which contains particular regulations infavor of American vessels. Every friend of humanity will doubt- 
ess, sir, do justice to the dispositions made by the decree of the 9th of May. By this law, the severest principles 
of justice towards the neutral parties is reconcileable with the rigorous measures rendered necessary by the detes- 
table tyranny exercised over neutral nations by the governments which have forced France into war. In the 5th 
article, the National Convention solemnly manifest a view, the execution of which, has been long sought by reason 
and justice, that of seeing neutral nations enjoy every advantage which their neutrality ought to assure them, even 
with respect to enemy’s goods on board their vessels. ‘The mode of expressing this view, and the engagements 
entered into by the Ceuatien, to withdraw those rigorous measures directed by their decree, as soon as the 
powers with whom they areat war shall have adopted the same disposition, are well caculated to procure the grati- 
tude of neutral nations; to interest them more and more in her success, and to reconcile every people in the uni- 
verse to the generous principles by which her diplomatic negotiations are directed. ’ 

The decree of the 23d of May, pronounces in favor of the Americans, an exception to the rigorous measures 
which France has been compelled to adopt, by that of the 9th May, against the vessels of neutral nations. The con- 
siderations which determined this decree were, on the one hand, the scrupulous faith with which France is disposed 
to observe, in its utmost extent, the treaty which unites her with the United States, and on the other, the pro 
confidence she has that the Americans will not abuse this privilege by carrying to her enemies those productions by 
which they ought to assist in the defence of a cause as much their own ashers. She hopes she shall not be deceived 
in an attempt, which, in this instance is founded upon the principles and the friendship of her American brethren. 

I have been informed, that the English Government have pie oa their determination to carry into the English 
ports, all the American vessels laden with provisions for the ports of France. The French Republic expects, sir, 
that the Government of the United States, as well from attachment to her as from regard to its own commerce, and 
from the dignity it owes itself, will hasten to take the most energetic measures to procure a recall of this decision, 
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which is a consequence well adapted to that diplomatic audacity to which that court has long attempted to subject 
every other nation. If the measures which you shall take—measures which are in the spirit of our treaty, if not in 
its letter—are insufficient or fruitless, and that your neutrality, as it has hitherto been, can only be serviceable to 
the enemies of France, and unfortunate for herself, you will doubtless perceive, that she will exercise a very natural 


right in taking measures to prevent one consequence so injurious to her, and which destroys the effect of the prin- 
ciples upon which the treaties are founded which subsist between her and the United States. In the mean time, I 
am authorized to announce to you, that the French vessels, which at this moment are masters of the channel, and 
of the gulf of Gascony, are ordered to protect American vessels bound to France, and to assure their arrival at 
the ports to which they are destined, so that the American merchants, notwithstanding the tyranny exercised over 
them by England, may direct, with security, their speculations for our ports, and give proofs of their attachment 
to us and to the cause of liberty. , ; , 

Accept my respects. 

aii GENET. 


rovi- 


Decree directing French armed vessels io carry into the ports of the republic, neutral vessels loaded with : 
ench 


sions and bound to enemies’ ports, pronounced in the sitting of the 9th of May, 1793, 2d year of the 


republic. 

Art. I. Ships of war and privateers are authorized to seize and carry into the ports of the republic, mer- 
chant vessels which are wholly or in part loaded with provisions, being neutral property, bound to an enemy’s port, 
or having on board merchandise belonging to an enemy. ; 

Art. II. Merchandise belonging to the enemy is declared a lawful prize, seizable for the profit of the captor. 
Provisions being neutral property, shall be paid for at the price they would have sold for at the port where they 
were bound. me 

Art. III. On every occasion, neutral vessels shall be immediately released the moment the provisions found on 
board are landed, or the seizure of the merchandise shall be effected. The freight shall be settled at the rate paid 
by the charterers; a proper compensation shall be granted for the detention of the vessels by the tribunals, who are 


ready to ote the prizes. 3 oo 
Arr. IV. These tribunals shall cause to be made out, within three days after the judgment has been given, a 
copy of the manifest of the provisions and goods found on board, to the Mimster of Marine, and another copy to the 


Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Decree of the 23d of May, which declares that the vessels of the United States are not comprised in the regulations 
of the decree of the 9th of May. 


The National Convention, after having heard the report of its committee of public safety, desiring to pre- 
serve the union established between the French republic and the United States of America, decrees that the ves- 
sels of the United States are not comprised in the regulations of the 9th of May, conformably to the 16th article ot 
the treaty, passed the 16th of February, 1778. i é' 

Certitied to be true, and conformable to the decrees of the National Convention. 
GENET. 


Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French Ph aungai to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State of the United 
lates. 


New York, September 30, 1793, 2d year of the French republic. 


Sir: 

I am directed to communicate to you a new decree of the National Convention, passed the 20th March, rela- 
tive to the commerce of the United States, with our colonies. You will find in it, sir, fresh proofs of the attachment 
which France bears to the Americans, and of the interest which she takes in their prosperity. After having confirmed 
by the preceding decree, to their European commerce, every advantage they could wish during the present war, she 
has established for them, by this, the opening of the ports of her colonies for the consumption of all the productions 
of their soil and their industry, for the importation into the United States of part of her sugars, and her coffee, and 
for the exportation of every kind of colonial production to the ports of France, on the same footing with the French 
themselves. This law, constructive of that of the 19th February, appears such to me that I cannot conceive the 
United States could wish a more favorable one. Ihave been also charged to direct all the consuls and other agents 
of the French republic to attend to the equipments which may take place in the different ports of the United States 
for the French colonies, and, to prevent any violation of the regulations of the Ist and 3d articles of the enclosed 
decree; and I have every reason to believe that the Federal Government will cheerfully, and without delay, take the 
necessary steps, that the directions which [ am about to give on this head shall meet with no difficulty on their part. 

Hitherto, sir, the greatest part of my coceeneniannr in only presented you with details distressing for a philo- 
sopher. The declaration of war, occasioned by tyranny against France in freedom, has only allowed me to speak to 
you of the military points fixed between our nations by the alliance which unites them; but I this day find a real 
pleasure in engaging your attention in details more consolatory, in details which cannot fail of being to you the most 
interesting, since they have no other object than the peaceable pursuits of man, asa social being—of man on whom 
philosophy is delighted to fasten her attention. Urged by the convulsions which occasion the establishment within 
itself of a constitution which annihilates every privilege, which stifles every prejudice; surrounded by all the force 
which tyranny and fanaticism can collect against her from every part of Europe; France, presenting in one hand the 
shield of liberty, and in the other the thunderbolt of war, already marks out by her inspiration those extensive enter- 
prises which, on the return of peace, will fix, in their execution the happiness of the hi rench and of their allies, and 
prepare a regeneration for the inhabitants of the whole earth! Among these views her first attention has been fixed 
upon the commercial ties of the republic with other nations. The national convention has felt the immense satisfac- 
tion which enables them to enjoy the spectacle of that establishment which, in annihilating distances, unites, at the 
saine spot, the productions and the enjoyments of every climate, and which, by connecting the human race, scat- 
tered over the earth, should collect them into one family only, constantly excited by the interchange which their 
mutual wants occasion. She has seen with griefevery people groaning weer commercial regulations, as absurd as 
they are tyrannical, every where the victims of errors and of greedy exactions; she has seen them with pain, after 
having overcome seas, mountains, deserts, and every barrier which nature appeared to have placed between them, 
checked, in the moment when their efforts were to be crowned with success, by rules and ministerial regulations. 
which, impeding their genius, puts more insurmountable bars to their intercourse, than those even which nature 
appears to have created. France, sir, perceiving the period when all nations will be freed from these obstacles, 
views the moment when every one, governed by the same laws, led by the same interests, and leading freely their 
activity over the face of the earth, find on it no other commercial guide than their own genius; she has. fixed her 
attention upon that happy period, and she has determined to accelerate it; persuaded that the fittest means to attain 
this end was to hold up the example of two people enjoying every advantage of a perfectly tree communication, she 
has turned her eyes to the Americans; a people governed, like herself, without a kmg, and whose constitutional prin- 
ciples resemble her own—a people whose enlightened minds have, like her own, stifled, or are ready to stifle, all the 
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essions of ignorance; a people, finally, whose genius struggles like her own with the obstacles. which corrupt 
court systems oppose to their commercial activity; such.a people appear to her those whom she ought to connect 
herself with, to attain the great end she meditates; it is with this people she has determined to conclude a, new treaty, 
which, founded upon the unchangeable principles of nature, may, by becoming an object of envy to other nations, 
invite them to participate in it, and may serve as a model to all those who in future form compacts between them- 
selves. Instead of the mutual interest of the contracting nations, she has only seen in the treaties hitherto made, a 
combination formed for an insatiable and ignorant system of taxation, deceitful calculations by interested individuals, 
and refinements upon a system —— repugnant to reason, justice, and sound policy. It is in the viciousness of 
these regulations that she discovers the instability of every treaty hitherto made between governments, and the 
constant cause of their violation. France, therefore, wishes now, with America, not a treaty, the very name imports a 
nullity, but a compact agreed to by both, and the duration of which shall depend for its support, not ona temporary 
interest, nor the understanding between two cabinets, but, on the real and settled interest of the two People. 

It is with this view that the National Convention has called for a report on the commercial regulations established 
between the two nations since the treaties made under our last Government. It has resulted from this research, that 
our connexions have been very slender indeed; that the maximum of annual American importations, into the French 
ports, has never extended to eleven millions, that their exportations were scarcely two millions and a half; and that 
the eight millions surplus paid in specie, had no other destination than to go in support of the English manufactories. 
France has seen that since she has called from all parts for the introduction of provisions into her territories, Ame- 
rica has hardly furnished the sixteenth part of the corn and grain which have been introduced there, and, that fifteen 
sixteenths have been carried there by foreign nations, and even — whose governments have forced them into 
a war with her! They have seen with regret, in this account, that, after having considerably reduced the duty 
imposed upon your tobacco; that, after having admitted your fish and oil, (which obliged us to keep up premiums on 
our own oe alte for the cod and whale fishery) we do not enjoy with you any sort of favor for our exporta- 
tions or importations, and that, after having taken off the duty on the freight by your vessels, you have imposed 
upon ours, a most exorbitant rate of tonnage. ? ; nae 

The National Convention has been also informed, by this account, that, since the last war, the admission of Ameri- 
cans into the French colonies has thrown into their hands an immense sum of ready money, which that war had 
left there, which the French Government sends there for the expenses of its administration, and which is obtained 
there by the intercourse, direct or indirect, with the Spanish and English colonies. It has been informed that they 
have exported all the syrups and molasses, the greatest part of the rum and taffia, and a prodigious quantity of sugar, 
coffee, and other colony produce, especially since the revolution has occasioned a neglect of the means of preventing 
it. France, sir, has seen, without regretting, that a part of these immense productions have contributed to the 
prosperity of a people whose struggles for their liberty was seconded by her efforts; but she has also seen, with the 
most poignant grief, that the greatest part of these riches have only served to discharge your engagements with the 
English, and to enrich her own enemies. She has seen, and sensibly felt, that her ties with your nation have served 
only to ruin her national commerce, without obtaining the smallest encouragement to her manufactories, and without 
furnishing the least opening for the superfluous productions of her soil. France, notwithstanding this disastrous 
picture, is far from intending to withdraw the benefits she has granted you; on the contrary, her wish is to increase 
them, and her decrees are proofs of it; but she asks of you a just equivalent. She expects the part she yields to you 
of her riches, far from being carried to a Power as much your enemy as her own, should have its natural effect in 
improving our mutual connexion. She persuades herself that the extensive opening she offers to all your commodi- 
ties should — one to her manufactures, and tu such of her productions as nature has as yet refused to your 
own soil. She wishes, finally, that the share which she gives you of her riches of every kind, especially of the riches 
of her colonies, should furnish objects of exchange, not with your former tyrants, but with your allies, and with your 
truest friends. Doubtless, sir, France seeks with reluctance, against England, laws of which she condemns the 
principles; doubtless her first wish would be to see the English nation, as well as every other, united by a free com- 
merce—a commerce which should have no other rule, or other bounds, than their own activity; but until that nation 
has freed itself from the fiscal system under which it groans; until it shall have renounced its plan of domineering 
on all seas, and over all commerce; until she agrees to abandon a system, as impolitic for her, as it is revolting to 
other nations; France is forced to an opposition equalled to the efforts of a ministry wishing to monopolize all com- 
merce: she is forced to follow the steps of a system she disclaims, but which the interest of the French nation 
requires, so long as it shall be the ruling principle of the other Government. 

It is upon such considerations, sir, that I am charged, as I have already had the honor to inform you, to open 
with you a new negotiation, the basis of which shall be its candor and its patriotism, the rules of which shall be the 
real friendship which unites the two a and the end of which shall be the mutual, and well understood, interest 
of both nations. I promise myself that I shall find the same frankness in the Government of the United States, for 
this great work, as I am directed to — with in its I promise myself that you will be equally eager to concur 
in completing a compact which will do honor to humanity, and which, being founded in nature itself, will be 
rendered — ; “ae 4 

It would be to me unfortunate, and it would be afflicting to France, if I should fail in this attempt. It would be 
with the greatest regret that I should find myself compelled to announce to you the second part of my instructions, 
importing a declaration, in case of refusal, or oe it, of the repeal of the laws dictated by the attachment of the 
French to the Americans, and by a desire to unite closer the ties which engage them. But I cannot fear an opposi- 
tion on your part, considering the vast field I am directed to offer to your merchants; considering the life which 
such a —— would give to your agriculture, to your fisheries, to the improvement of your breed of cattle, to your 
lumber trade; considering the inexhaustible source of riches which the free commerce of the French colonies offers 
you; and especially in considering that France asks only, in return for these great benefits, that you take from her, 
instead of going to seek them from our common enemy, the clothes and the wine necessary for your consumption. 
Confident in this hope, happy in the great objects we are about to accomplish, I wait your pointing out a means of 
negotiating, which shall bring us, with as little delay as possible, to the establishment of this national compact, 
which may be soon presented for the ratification of the representatives of the two People, and the simplicity of which 
shall equal the grandeur of the end we ought to propose by it. 


preposs 


Accept of my respect. 
si GENET. 


Decree exempting from all duties sundry articles of provision in the colonies, relative to the United States, pronounced 
in the session of the 26th of March, 1793, 2d year of the French republic. 


The National Convention, willing to obviate the difficulties which might arise relative to the execution of its 
decree of the 19th of February last, concerning the United States of America; to grant new favors to that nation, 
its ally, and to treat it in its commercial concerns with the French colonies, in the same manner as the vessels of 
the republic, decrees as follows: : y 

Article I. From the day of the publication of the present decree in the French colonies of America, the vessels 
of the United States, of sixty tons burden or under, laden only with flour and provisions, as also with the articles of 
supplies specified in the 2d article of the arrét of the 30th of August, 1784, and with bacon, butter, salt, salmon, 
and candles, shall be admitted into the harbors of the said colonies, exempt from all duties. The same exemption 
shall be a by the French vessels laden with the same articles, coming from foreign countries. 

Article Il. The captains of vessels of the United States, who, having imported into the French colonies of 
America, the objects comprised in the above article, shall be desirous to make their returns into the territories of 
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the said States, may joad in the said colonies, besides sugar, rum, taffia, and merchandise of France, a quantity of 
coffee equivalent to the fiftieth part of the burden of each vessel; as also a quantity of sugar equivalent to the tenth 
part of the burden, in conforming to the following articles: | : 

Article III. Every captain of an American vessel, desiring to make a return into the United States in coffee and 
sugar of the French colonies, must prove that his vessel at her arrival had at least two-thirds of her lading accord- 
ing to the first article. ‘To this effect he shall be bound to give into the custom house of the place of his landing, 
within twenty-four hours after his arrival, a certificate from the agents of the navy, ascertaining the gauge of his 
vessel and her effective burden. The officers of the said customs shall take care that the exportation of sugars and 
coffee do not exceed the proportions fixed by the 2d article of the present decree. 

Article 1V. The captains of vessels of the United States of America shall pay, on leaving the islands, in like 
manner as the vessels ot the republic, only a duty of five livres fora hundred weight of indigo; ten livres for a 
thousand weight of cotton; five livres for a thousand weight of coffee; five livres for a thousand weight of lump- 
sugar; and fifty sous for a thousand weight of raw sugar. All other merchandise shall be free of all duty on leaving 
the said colonies. ; 

Article V. The sugars and coffee that shall be loaded shall pay into the custom houses, which are or shall be 
established in the colonies, over and above the duties fixed as aforesaid, those imposed by the law of the 19th of 
March, 1791, on the sugars and coffee imported from the said colonies into France, and conformably to the same law. 

Article VI. The captains of vessels of the United States, desiring to take in goods in the said colonies for the 
ports of France, shall give into the custom house of the place of their departure, the securities required from the 
owners of French vessels by the 2d article of the law of the 10th of July, 1791, to ensure the landing of those goods 
in the ports of the republic. 

Article VII. The vessels of those nations with which the French republic is not at war, may import into the 
French colonies of America all the articles specified by the present decree; they may also bring back, into the ports 
of the republic only, all the commodities of the said colonies, on the conditions mentioned in the said decree, as also 
in that of the 19th of February. 

Certified to be true, and conformable to the decree of the National Convention. 

GENET. 


Copy of a letter from the Secretary of State of the United States, to Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentary of the 
French Republic to the United States. 


: Germantown, November 5, 1793. 
Sir: 

I shall be late in acknowledging the receipt of ro several letters written since my departure from Phila- 
delphia, not aon received any of them till the 24th ult. and most of them only the last night. I have already 
laid some of them before the President, and shall lay the others successively before him at as early moments as the 
pressure of business will admit. 

That of September 30th with the decree of the National Convention of March 26th, 1793, on the subject of a 
treaty of commerce was laid before him yesterday, and will be considered with all the respect and interest which 
its object ya nage | requires. In the mean time, that I may be enabled to present him a faithful translation of the 
decree, I take the liberty of returning the copy to you witha prayer that you will have it examined by your original 
and see whether there is not some error in the latter part of the 2d article, page 2, where the description of the 
cargo to be re-exported from the Islands is so unusual as to induce me to suspect on error in the copyist. Having 
to return the decree for re-examination, I take the liberty of doing the same by the letter covering it, as in the first 
line of the seventh page the sense appears to me incomplete, and I wish to be able to give it with correctness. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 


TH: JEFFERSON 


Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French — to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State of the United 
tates. 


, New York, November 14, 1793. 
IR: 

Having been overwhelmed with business at the moment of my having the honor to transmit you the decree of 
the National Convention of the 26th of March last, it was eunaiiie for me to look over the copy I sent, or that of 
the note with which it was accompanied. I am obliged by your sending back these pieces to me. I have examined 
and corrected the errors you were struck with, aud I hasten to return it to you under the present cover. I have 
thought proper to add tu it the copy of a letter which I have just written to the consuls of the Republic to acquaint 
them with the new regulations of the National Convention relative to the commerce with the United States, and of 
the obligations they impose on them. This decree, sir, presents to the Americans inestimable advantages. They 
can by this law carry to our colonies cargoes, the production of their fisheries, their provisions, of their agriculture 
purchase colonial commodities with the sales of their cargoes, and complete their lading with freights, he ir are at 
this time offered in abundance, and at a high rate in all our islands. 1 do not think there can be any speculations 
more lucrative for them. 

This law, moreover, grants you an advantage which the arrét of 1784 had refused you, that of enabling you toim- 
port directly into the United States a quantity of sugar and coffee sufficient for your own consumption. This quan- 
tity has been estimated by the commercial committee of the National Convention at a fiftieth of the tonnage for the 
coffee, and at a tenth for the sugar. All these advantages, which there appears a disposition still to increase, if we 
obtain from the United States a just reciprocity, appear to me highly proper to call for all the attention of the federal 

overnment to the fate of our colonies. I beg you to lay before the President of the United States as soon as possible 

the decree and the enclosed note, and to obtain from him the earliest decision either as to the guaranty I have 

claimed the fulfilment of for our colonies, or, upon the mode of negotiation of the new treaty Fam charged to 
propose to the United States, and which would make of the two nations but one family. 
Accept my respect. 

GENET. 
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SPAIN AND THE INDIANS. 


Message from the President of the United States relative to the unsettled matters with Spain. 


Gentlemen of the Senate Unirep States, December 16, 1793. 
and of the House of Representatives: 


The situation of affairs in Europe, in the course of the year 1790, having rendered it possible that a moment 
might arrive favorable for the arrangement of our unsettled matters with Spain, it was thought proper to prepare a 
representative at that court to avail us of it. A confidential person was therefore despatched to be the bearer of 
instructions to him, and to supply, by verbal communications, any additional information of which he might find 
himself in need. The Government of France was at the same time applied to for its aid and influence in this nego- 
tiation. Events, however, took a turn, which did not present the occasion hoped for. 

About the close of the ensuing year, I was informed, gpm the representatives of Spain here, that their Go- 
vernment would be willing to renew at Madrid the former conferences on these subjects. Though the transfer of 
scene was not what would have been desired, yet I did not think it important enough to reject the proposition; and 
therefore, with the advice and consent of the Senate, I appointed commissioners plenipotentiary for negotiating and 
concluding a treaty with that country on the several subjects of boundary, mart and commerce, and gave them 
the instructions now communicated. Before these negotiations, however, could be got into train, the new troubles 
which had arisen in Europe had produced new combinations among the Powers there, the effects of which are but 
too visible in the proceedings now laid before you. 

In the mean time, some other points of discussion had arisen with that country, to wit, the restitution of prope 
escaping into the territories of each other, the mutual exchange of fugitives from justice, and above all, the mutual 
interferences with the Indians lying between us. I had the best reason to believe that the hostilities threatened and 
exercised by the Southern Indians on our border, were excited by the agents of that Government. Representations 
were thereon directed to be made by our commissioners to the Spanish Government, and a proposal to cultivate with 
good faith the peace of each other with those people. In the mean time, corresponding suspicions were entertained, 
or pretended to be entertained, on their part, of like hostile excitements, by our agents, to disturb their peace with 
the same nations. These were brought forward by the representatives of Spain here, in a style which could not fail 
to produce attention. A claim of patronage and —, of those Indians was asserted; a mediation between them 
and us by that sovereign, assumed; their boundaries with us made a subject of interference; and at length, at the 
very moment when these savages were committing daily inroads upon our frontier, we were informed by them that 
‘*the continuation of the "sacra good rages & and perfect friendship, of the two nations, was very problematical for 
the future, unless the United States should take more convenient measures, and of greater energy, than those 
adopted for a long time past.” 

f their previous correspondence had worn the appearance of a desire to urge on a disagreement, this last decla- 
ration left no room to evade it, since it could not be conceived we would submit to the valine knife and tomahawk 
of the savage, without any resistance. I mys 43 it time, therefore, to know if these were the views of their sove- 
reign; and despatched a special messenger with instructions to our commissioners, which are among the papers now 
communicated. Their last letter gives us reason to expect very shortly to know the result. I must aad, that the 
Spanish representatives here, perceiving that their last communication had made considerable impression, endea- 
vored to abate this by some subsequent professions, which, being also among the communications to the Legislature 
they will be able to form their own conclusions. : 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 


New York, August 2, 1790. 
Dear Sir: 


This letter will be delivered you by Colonel Humphreys, whose character is so well known to you, as to 
need no recommendations from me. 

The present appearances of war between our two neighbors, Spain and England, cannot but excite all our atten- 
tion. e part we are to act is uncertain, and,will be difficult. The unsettled state of our dispute with Spain, may 
give a turn to it very different from what we would wish. As it is important that you should be fully apprized of 
our way of thinking on this subject, I have sketched, in the enclosed paper, general heads of consideration arisin 
from present circumstances; these will be readily developed by your own reflections, and in conversations wi 
Colonel Humphreys, who, possessing the sentiments of the Executive on this subject, being well acquainted with 
the circumstances of the ‘estern country in particular, and of the state of our affairs in general, comes to Madrid 
expressly for the purpose of giving you a thorough communication of them. He will therefore remain there as many 
days or weeks as may be necessary for this purpose. With this information, written and oral, you will be enabled 
to meet the minister in conversations on the subject of the navigation of the Mississippi, to which we wish you to 
lead his attention immediately. Impress him thoroughly with the necessity of an early, and even immediate, settie- 
ment ‘of this matter, and of a return to the field of negotiation for this purpose; and though it must be done deli- 
cately, yet he must be made to understand unequivocally, that a resumption of the negotiation is not desired on our 
part, unless he can determine, in the first opening of it, to yield the immediate and full enjoyment of that navigation. 

(I say nothing of the claims of Spain to our territory north of the 31st degree, and east of the Mississippi; they 
never as the respect of an answer; and you know it has been admitted at Madrid, that they were not to be 
maintained. 

It may be asked, what need of, negotiation, if the navigation is to be ceded at all events? . You know that the 
navigation cannot be practised without a port where the sea and river vessels may meet and exchange loads, and 
where those employed about them may be safe and unmolested. The right to use a thing comprehends a right to 
the means necessary to its use, and without which it would be useless. The fixing on a proper port, and the degree 
of freedom it is to enjoy in its operations, will require negotiation, and be governed by events. There is danger, 
indeed, that even the unavoidable delay of sending a negotiator here may render the mission too late for the preser- 
vation of peace. It is impossible to answer for the forbearance of our western citizens. We endeavor to quiet them 
with the expectation of an attainment of their rights by — means; but should they, in a moment of impa- 
prac — others, there is no saying how far we may be led; for neither themselves nor their rights, will ever be 

ndoned by us. 

You will -be pleased to observe, that we press these matters warmly and firmly, under this idea, that the war 
between Spain and Great Britain will be begun before you receive this; and such a moment must not be lost. But 
should an accommodation take place, we retain, indeed, the same object, and the same resolutions, unalterably; but 
your discretion will suggest, that, in that event, they must be pressed more softly; and that patience and persuasion 
must temper your conferences, till either these may prevail, or some other circumstance turn up which may enable 
us to use other means for the attainment of an object which we are determined in the end to obtain at every risk. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 
Wittian Carmicnaz., Esq. 
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Sr. Auvecustine, in Florida, August 2, 1791. 


The following is delivered by James Seagrove, commissioner on the pet of the United States, to his Excellency 
Don Juan Nepomaceno de Quesada, Governor of the province of East Florida, &c. for his concurrence. 

That in order to prevent fugitive slaves from the United States taking shelter in Florida, his Excellency the 
Governor will be pleased to issue his proclamation, ordering all officers, civil and military, within this colony, but 
particularly those on the river St. Mary’s, to stop all such fugitive slaves, and without dela coasts, them to the Spanish 
post on Amelia island; there to be detained until a person, aig | authorized by the United States shall there call 
and receive them, paying at the same time a reasonable price for their maintenance, and ny ig ea of conveying 
from the place where taken to the place of confinement. The sum to be agreed on by his Excellency and the 
commissioner. ; ; 

That notice be given as soon as possible by the officer commanding at Amelia to the commanding officer at the 
American post on St. Mary’s, when any fugitive slaves from the United States are under his care. ; 

That his Excellency would be pleased to issue severe orders against any person harboring or concealing such 
fugitive slaves; but that they be obliged to make them prisoners, and deliver them without delay to the nearest 
Spanish post, and from thence to be conveyed to the general place for receiving them at Amelia. 

That his Excellency will be pleased to order that all fugitive slaves belonging to the United States, who have 
eer in Florida since the date of his Catholic Majesty’s order on that head, be immediately restored on the 
preceding terms. ’ : : . : 

The eauiesionee is ready to confer on and explain any matter relative to the preceding, being with all possible 


respect, &c. 
JAMES SEAGROVE. 
His Excellency Don Juan NEPoMAcENO DE QuesaDa, 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Province of East Florida, &c, &c, at St. Augustine. 


é 


Appointment of Mr. Jay. 
In Concress, July 20, 1785. 


On the report of a committee to whom was referred a letter of the 8th, from the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
enclosing one of the same date from Don Diego Gardoqui, ; . : 

Resolved, That the Honorable John Jay, Secretary to the United States of America for the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, be, and he hereby is, invested with full powers, in behalf of the United States of America, to treat, adjust, 
conclude, and sign, with Don Diego de Gardoqui, the Encargado de Negotios of his Catholic Majesty, whatever arti- 
cles, compacts, and conventions, may be necessary for establishing and fixing the boundaries between the territories 
of the said United States and those of his Catholic Majesty, and for promoting the general harmony and mutual 
interests of the two nations. 


Mr. Gardoqui’s Commission. 


Don Carlos, by the grace of God King of Castile, of Leon, of Arragon, of the two Sicilies, of Jerusalem, of 
Navarre, of Granada, of Toledo, of Valencia, of Galicia, of Majorca, of Seville, of Sardinia, of Cordova, of Corsica, 
of Murcia, of Jaen, of the Algarves, of Algecira, of Gibraltar, of the Cai islands, of the East and West Indies, 
Islands, and ‘Terra Firma, of the Ocean sea, Archduke of Austria, Duke of rig 4 Brabant, and Milan, Count of 
Apsburgh, of Flanders, Tirol, and Barcelona, Lord of Biscay and of Molina, &c. Whereas there are many and very 
extensive territories in North America appertaining to my crown, and bordering on others of the United States of 
the same America, it is very convenient to establish and fix the respective limits, and to regulate those other points 
on which, between friend] iver: and nations, it is always convenient and necessary to have established regulations 
in order to obviate all differences: ‘The good correspondence and harmony which subsists between us and the said 
United States of North America, and the intercourse and commerce which our respective subjects have with each 
other, requiring that the boundaries which shall continue in future should be regulated in the most positive and 
notorious manner: Wherefore, having entire satisfaction and confidence in you, Don Diego de Gardoqui, commissary 
(ordenader) of my armies, charged with my affairs near the Congress of the said States, on account of your capacity, 
understanding, and zeal, I have conferred upon you full power, that, with the person or persons whom the said States 
and their Congress shall equally authorize, you treat, adjust, and sign, whatever articles, compacts, and conventions, 
may be conducive to the regulations of the points herein alluded to, and of others which shall be conducive to the 
enjoyment of those important and beneficial objects. And that there may always be and subsist a good understand- 
ing, friendship, and union, between the crown of Spain and the United States of North America, nager se on my 
royal word, to approve, ratify, and fulfil, and cause to be observed and fulfilled, exactly and entirely, whatsoever 
shall be by you stipulated and signed. 

In faith whereof, I have caused te be despatched these presents, signed with my hand, sealed with my privy 
seal, and certified by my underwritten Councillor of State, my first Secretary for the Despatches of State, at St. 
Ildefonso, the 27th of September, 1784. 

I THE KING. 


JoszpH Mownino. 


Mr.. Jay’s Commission. 
Tue Unirep States, 1n Concress AssEMBLED: 70 all who shall see these presents, greeting: 


His Catholic Majesty having, by his Encargado de Negotios near Congress, expressed his desire to treat and 
agree with the United States of America upon the points necessary to be adjusted, as being neighboring Powers, 
and who must have common interests and constant inducements to communication and intercourse; and having for 
that purpose granted plenipotentiary powers to Don Diego de Gardoqui, his said Encargado de Negotios near Con- 

ress; and we being equally desirous of promoting the general harmony and mutual interests of the two nations: 
For these causes, and other good considerations thereto moving, we, reposing special trust and confidence in the 
integrity. prudence, and ability, of our trusty and well beloved John Jay, Secretary to the United States of America 
for the Department of Foreign Affairs, have nominated, constituted, and appointed, and by these presents do nomi- 
nate, constitute, and sone, him, the said John Jay, our plenipotentiary, giving and granting to him full powers, 
on behalf of the United States of America, to treat, adjust, conclude, and sign, with the said Don Diego de Gardoqui, 
Encargado de Negotios of his Catholic Majesty, vested with similar powers, whatever articles, compacts, and conven- 
tions, may be necessary for establishing and fixing the boundaries between the territories of the said United States 
and those of his Cathe lic Majesty, and for promoting the general harmony snd mutual interest of the two nations; 
and we do hereby promise, in a faith, to approve, ratify, and fulfil, and cause to be observed and fulfilled, exactly 
and entirely, whatsoever shall be by him our said plenipotentiary stipulated and signed as aforesaid. In testimony 
whereof, we have caused the seal of the United States to be hereunto affixed. : 

Witness his Excellency Richard Henry Lee, President, this twenty-first d ny of July, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-five, and of the sovereignty and independence of the United States of 


America the tenth. 
CHARLES THOMSON, Secretary. 
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Letter from Mr. Gardoqui to Mr. Jay. 
New York, May 25, 1786. 


Sir: 

. The period is arrived that we have wished for many months, when-there would be a full meeting of Gongress, 
that you might refer to them the difficulty which you have manifested to me respecting the claim to navigate the 
river A I which is ill founded. _ request the favor of you to do,it as soon as possible, and that you will be 
persuaded of what I have always assured you, that the King will not permit any nation to navigate between the 
two banks belonging to his Majesty, from the extent of his conquests made by his royal arms over the English in 
East and West Florida, according to the dominion formerly held'by the English, and the jurisdiction exercised by 
the commandant of Pensacola, on which it depended, as well'as the countries to the east of the Mississippi, of which 
formal possession was taken b Captain Don Baltazar de Villers, commandant of the post of Arkanzar, for his 
Majesty, on the 22d of November, 1780. " 

His Majesty does not consider the regulation made between the United States and Great Britain, respecting the 
territories conquered by his arms, but as a conditional agreement, in which they tacitly leave safe the territorial 
rights which he possessed in those parts. ; cf i 

Those territories were in that same state of conquest, and in possession neither of England nor the United States, 
when they disposed of them. There can be no doubt but that the treaty of 30th November, 1782, when the war 
between Spain and England continued, could not fix the limits of countries which were not in- possession. His 
Majesty, therefore, understands those stipulations as conditional, and dependent on the situation in which things 
might be left by a general peace. : , 

The honorable Congress cannot be ignorant of the good and generous disposition of his Majesty towards the United 
States, and the importance of his powerful friendship; his Majesty having been — to give so many strong proofs 
of favor to the Americans captive in Barbary, and those he afterwards afforded for aiding their commissioners for 
—— obtaining peace with those Powers. _ me 

They should also be persuaded that the King enjoys so. great consideration with those Powers, that, as being a 
nation which possesses the friendship of his Majesty, they may be sure of that of the Emperor of Morocco, and, in a 
great degree, of that contracted with the regency of Algiers. America has reason to fear the evil consequences 
which all their commerce would experience if his royal mediation should be withdrawn: for she would not only be 
deprived of that in the Mediterranean, but would also be much interrupted in that which she carries on through the 
Western Islands and Canaries, and even on her own coasts. 

It appears to me —_ just to remind the honorable Congress of the generosity with which his Majesty has 
delayed requesting, till now, the payment of the principal of the debts contracted by the United States both in Spain 
and America, being-so delicate as not to apply even for the interest due thereon, notwithstanding the difficulties with 
which he provides for his treasury. a es a 

These facts appear sufficient to remove the difficulties you have.manifested to me respecting limits and the navi- 
gation of the said river; but I contemplate in its greatest latitude the risk which the United States would run, by not 
yielding, without delay, to the just rights of the King, of losing the only trade whose balance is in their favor, expos 
ing themselves to the danger of enjoying it but illy, and of frustrating other compacts reciprocally useful, which time 
and experience may bring about. 

The importance of this object is evident in all the States: for it, is well, known that ‘all their productions meet 
witha ready sale in the markets of Spain, where they are paid for in gold and silver; whereas all other nations pay 
with manutactures, (in great part articles of luxury) with which they impoverish this country. 

Spain, in its present state, is a consumer both in Europe and America. There is not a nation but what earnestly 
desires the friendship and favor of the King; and, as he has no occasion for the cod fish, oi/, salmon, grain, flour, 
rice, nor other productions, he may, considering the right which obliges his subjects to provide themselves by their 
own industry, or other useful and important means; find it convenient to prohibit them, to remind this nation, at pre- 
sent as a friend, that they have no treaty. : 

Whereas, in case they generously comply, the King will consider them in commerce as being the most favored 
nation, making reciprocal regulations, so that whenever one is made here favorable to Spain in regard to imports and 
exports, another equivalent to that of the United States shall be there made. a" 

No one is ignorant of the great advantages which the United States derive from their trade with Spain, from 
whence they yearly extract millions, as well by their productions as by their navigation, which so much promotes 
the sot a and maintenance of their marine. — , enn 

Spain has no occasion for foreign commodities to become very brilliant in its proper dominions, arid to find an 
advantageous consumption for its products and manufactures; so that the gencrosiiy and friendship which she mani- 
-_ seem solely from the benevolent attentions which, with a liberal hand, the King wishes to distinguish the 
Jnited States. ; 

In consideration that nothing be said of such difficulties, I believe that his Majesty will consent to guaranty to 
the United States their rights and dominions as they shall be left by our treaty. I will do my best endeavors on this 
and other points, and will interpose my prayers that his Majesty may adopt the most favorable measures in order 
that the satisfaction of the debts due from the United States to Spain may be made with such relaxations as may be 
convenient to them. j : 

-The honorable Congress will well perceive the importance of the guarantee and friendship of one of the first sove- 
reigns in Europe, which will give consistency to their confederacy, and ‘whose magnanimity desires only to proceed 
by equity, justice, and sincere desires of a constant friendship and good neighborhood. oe 

I ought not, therefore, to doubt but that such an illustrious confederacy will entertain correspondent dispositions, 
and I hope you will not delay to promote it, and to advise me, as soon as possible, that so salutary a work may not be 
deferred, to which, for my part, shall contribute with the greatest good will for the benefit of both nations. 


.I have the honor to be, &c. 
; DIEGO DE GARDOQUI. 
Sir Don Joun Jay, &c. 


Articles proposed by Don Diego de Gardoqui to be inserted in the Treaty with the United States. 


1. That all commercial regulations affecting each other shall be founded in perfect reciprocity. Spanish mer- 
chants shall enjoy all the commercial privileges of native merchants in the United States; and American merchants 
shall enjoy all the commercial privileges of native merchants in the kingdom of Spain, and in the Canaries, and other 
islands belonging and adjacent thereto. The same privileges shall extend to their respective vessels and merchan- 
dise, consisting of the manufactures and productions of their respective countries. 

2. Each party may establish consuls in the countries of the other, (excepting such provinces in Spain into which 
none have been heretofore admitted, viz. Bilboa and Guipuisca) with such powers and privileges as shall be ascer- 
tained by a particular convention. ae ae 

$. That the bona fide manufactures and productions of the United States (tobacco only excepted, which shall 
continue under its present regulations) may be pao in American or Spanish vessels into any parts of his Majes- 
ty’s European dominions and islands aforesaid, in like manner as if they were the productions of Souin 3; and, on the 
other hand, that the bona fide manufactures and productions of his Majesty’s dominions may be imported into the 
United States in Spanish or American vessels, in like manner as if they were the manufactures and productions of 
the said States: And, further, that all such duties.and imposts as may mutually be thought necessary to lay on them, 
by either party, shall be ascertained and rm 9 on principles of exact reciprocity, by a tariff, to be formed by. a 
a that purpose, to be negotiated and made within, one year after the exchange of the ratification of this 
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treaty; and, in the mean time, that no otler duties or imposts shall be exacted from each other’s merchants and ships 
than such as may be payable by natives in like cases. ire taka : 

4. That, inasmuch as the United States, from not having mines of gold and silver, may often want supplies of 
specie for a circulating medium, his Catholic Majesty, as a proof of his good will, agrees to order the masts and tim- 
ber which may, from time to time, be wanted forhis royal navy, to be purchased, and ws for in specie, in the United 
States; provided the said masts and timber shall be of equal quality, and, when brought to Spain, shall not cost more 
than the like may there be had for from other countries. . 

5. It is agreed that the articles commonly inserted in other treaties of commerce, for mutual and reciprocal con- 
venience, shall be inserted in this; and that this treaty, and every article and stipulation therein, shall continue in full 
force for —— years, ‘to be computed from the day of the date hereof. . 


Extract from a representation of Mr. Jay to Congress. —August 3, 1786. 


It is certain, that, by means of the‘Canaries, our flour and other commodities will find the way to Spanish America; 
and the supply of that market, even by a circuitous route, cannot fail of affording a very lucrative vent for those 
articles. Pe a he ey : 

Mr. Gardoqui is not personally averse to our visiting the Philippines, but his instructions do not reach that point. 

I have hopes that this may be carried; and, in that case, it is obvious we should be the better for the Acapulco 


trade. 


Extract from a report of Mr. Jay to Congress, August 17,1786. 


OrricE For Foreren Arrarrs, 4ugust 17, 1786. 


The Secretary of the United States for the Departmént of Foreign Affairs, in obedience to the order of Congress 
directing him to state to them, without delay, the territorial claims of Spain on the east side of the Mississippi, and 
the sentiments of France touching our right to navigate that river, reports: 

That the fime allotted for this report must necessarily render it concise and summary. 

It is ‘well known that Spain claims the two Floridas, and contends that West Florida extends higher up the river 
Mississippi than is admitted by our treaty with Britain; but how much higher, exactly, your Secretary is uninformed, 
and has reason to think that Spain has not yet made up her own mind on that point. 

Spain also claims certain posts and places on the Mississippi, of which she divested the English during the war; 
but how far they mean to strétch their claims over the adjacent:country, the negotiations between Mr. Gardoqui anc 
your Secretary have not as yet extended so minutely to that point as to enable him to determine. 

On the 26th day of April, 1782, your Secretary, who. was then at Madrid, wrote a letter to the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, of which the following is an extract: 


“ The Madrid Gazette of the 12th March contained a paragraph of which you ought not to be ignorant. I shall 
therefore copy it verbatim, and add a translation as. literal as I can make it: 


[TRANSLATION. ] 


‘ By a letter from the commandant general of the army of operations at the Havana, and Governor of Louisiana, 
his Majesty has advices that a detachment of sixty-five militia men and sixty Indians of the nations Otaguos, Sotu, 
and Putuatami, under the command of Don Eugenio Parre, a captain of militia, accompanied by Don Carlos Tayon, 
a sub lieutenant of militia, by Don Luis Chavalier, a man well versed in the language of the Indians, and by their 

reat chiefs Etetevino and Naquigen, which marched the 2d January, 1781, from the town of St. Luis of the Illinois, 
Rad possessed themselves of the post of St. Se je which ‘the English occupied, at 220 leagues distance from that 
of the above mentioned St. Luis, having suffered, in so extensive a march and so rigorous a season, the greatest in- 
conveniences from cold and hunger, exposed to continual risks from the country being possessed by savage nations, 
and having to pass Over parts covered with snow, and each one being obliged to carry provisions for his own sub- 
sistence, and various merchandises, which were necessary to content, in case of need, the barbarous nations through 
whom they were obliged to cross. The commander, by seasonable negotiations and precautions, prevented a consi- 
derable body of Indians, who were at the devotion of the english, frum opposing this expedition, for it would other- 
wise have been difficult to have accomplished the taking of the said post. They made prisoners of the few English 
they found in it, the others having, perhaps, retired in consequence of some prior notice. -Don Eugenio Parre took 
possession, in the name of the King, of that place and its dependencies, and of the river of the Illinois; in conse- 
quence whereof the standard of his Majesty was there displayed during the whole time. He took the English one, 
and delivered it, on his arrival at St. Luis, to Don Francisco Cruyal the commandant at that post. 

‘The destruction of the magazine of provisions and goods which the English had there (the greater part of which 
was divided among our Indians and those who lived at St. Joseph, as had been offered them in case they-did not 
oppose our troops) was not the only advantage resulting from the success of this expedition: for thereby it became 
impossible for the English to execute this plan of attacking the fort of St. Luis of the Illinois; and it also served to 
intimidate those savage nations, and oblige them to promise to remain neutral, which they do at present.’ 


** When you consider the ostensible object of this expedition, the distance of it, the formalities with which the 
place, the country, and the river were taken. possession of in the name of his Catholic Majesty, [ am persuaded it 
will not be necessary for me to swell this letter with. remarks that would occur to a reader off far less penetration 


than yourself.” ° 


This is the only circumstance or transaction which your Secretary recollects to have heard, while in Spain, 
which induced him to op | Pam that his Catholic Majesty. wished to acquire any lands east of the Mississippi, except 
the Floridas. Neither Count de Florida Blanca, nor Mr. Gardoqui, who was then employed, nor Mr. Del 
Campo, ever hinted to your Secretary that a cession of any territory was expected or desired of the United States. 
All that was then insisted upon was our quitting all claim to the navigation of the Mississippi below our territories. 

When your Secretary. came, to Paris, in the year 1782, Count Aranda, the Spanish colander there, appeared 
to have far other ideas on the subject. Your Secretary’s conferences with him being detailed in his letter of the 
17th of November, 1782, it does not appear necessary to repeat them here, nor to extract more from that letter than 
merely to observe, that the Count did marka line on a map, as,,and for, a proper line of boundary between Spain and 
the United States in that Western country. ‘That same map is now in the possession of the Secretary of Congress. 

Although your Secretary has not yet obtained from Mr. Gardoqui an exact and explicit specification of the Spa- 
nish claims, yet he has good reason to believe that they fall very short of those suggested by Count. Aranda. 

Your Secretary thinks he should. not omit inserting in this report the following extracts from a correspondence on 
these subjects between the Marquis de Lafayette and Count de Florida Blanca, viz. 


(TRANSLATION. ] 
“ Maprip,: February 19, 1783. 
* Sir: , 
** Having had the honor to confer with your Excellency on the objects relative to the United States, and bein 
soori to repair to the American Con ress, I wish to be fully impressed with the result of our conversations. Ins 
of the indifference and even of the divisions which another nation would be glad to foresee, I am happy to have it in 
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my power ‘to inform the United States of your good dispositions. It is to you, sir, I am-‘indebted for this advan- 
tage; and in order to make it complete, and to make myself certain that ‘I forgot nothing, giveme leave to submit to 
your Excellency the report which I mtend to lay before Congress. rr 

*¢ His Catholic Majesty desires that a lasting confidence and harmony may subsist between him and the United 


States; and he is determined, on his part, to do every thing that will be necessary to keep it up. The American: 


chargé des affaires is at this moment received as such, and your Excellency is going to treat of the interests of the 
two nations. As you wish to shew Mr. Jay every kind of regard, you wait only until the Count de Aranda ‘shall 
have notified your dispositions to him to present Mr. Carmichael to his Majesty. 

“ With respect to the limits, his Catholic Majesty has adopted those that are determined by the preliminaries of 
the 50th November, between the United States and the Court of London. The fear of raising an chjent of dissen- 
sion, is the only objection the King has to the free navigation of the river Mississippi. 

“+The Virginia tobacco, the naval stores, may furnish,matter forreciprocal conventions inthe treaty, and by means 
of the productions of America, arrangements might be made useful to-her finances. . When I had the honor to speak 
to you in favor of a diminution of the duties on cod fish, you have answered, that it would be necessary to give to 
France a similar advantage, and that, by virtue of former treaties, the English might set up pretensions to the same; 
but you will do in every respect all that will be in your power. to satisfy America. 

“1 would, with very great pleasure, enter into every detail in which I foresee a connexion between Spain and the 
United States, but I am not to-be concerned in this happy work; the ministers of the United States and the one 
whom you are going to send thither are to make it their business, and I content myself with reminding you of the 


general ideas you have given me. A word from you will satisfy me that [ have not-forgot any thing. ‘The-disposi-. 


tions of his Catholic Majesty and the candor of your Excellency will leave no pretence for misrepresentation. The 
alliance of the house of Bourbon with the United States, is founded on alllgaut interests it will still acquire greater 
strength from the confidence which your Excellency wishes to establish. ' 

*¢ Such, sir, are the conclusions which I have drawn from our conferences, and the account which I intend to give 
to Congress, without having any mission for that purpose. I am ——— with the sentiments of Congress, and I 
am convinced they will set a just value upon your dispositions. In permitting me to acquaint them with what I 
have seen, you lay a.claim to my personal gratitude. I join the assurance of it to that of the respect with which I 


have the honor to be, &c. 
: iol “ LAFAYETTE. 
“To His Excellency the Count,pe Fioripa Bianca.” 


; “ Parvo, February 22, 1783. 
“ Sir: :; . 
‘*T cannot comply better with your desire than by asking your leave to give you here my answer. You have 
perfectly well understood whatever I have had the honor to communicate to you with respect to our dispositions to- 
wards the United States. I shall only add, that although it is his Majesty’s intentions to abide for the present by the 
limits established by the treaty of the 30th of November, 1782, between the English and the Americans, the King 
intends.to inform himself particularly whether it can be in any ways inconvenient or prejudicial to settle that affair 


amicably with the United States. . 
** T have the honor to be, &c. 
is “FLORIDA BLANCA: 


“To the Marquis pe Larayerre.” . 
““Maprip. February 22, 1783. 


“On receiving the answer of the Count de Florida Blanca, I desired an explanation respecting the addition that 
relates-to the limits. I was answered, that it was a fixed principle to abide by the limits established by the treaty 
between the English and: Americans; that his remark related only fo more unimportant details, which he wished to 
receive from the Spanish commandants, which would be amicably regulated, and would, by no means, oppose the 

eneral principle, - I asked him, before the ambassador of France, whether he would give me his word of honor for it? 
fle assured me he would, and that I might engage it to the United States, 
as: ‘* LAFAYETTE.” 


Copy of a letter from Mr. Jay to Mr. Gardoqui. 
OrFicE For Foreicn Arrairs, October 17, 1788. 


Sir: * 

I have the honor of informing you that Congress have deemed it expedient, in the present situation of affairs, 
to refer their negotiations with his Catholic Majesty to the Federal Government, which is to assemble in March next. 
The dissolution of one government, and the establishment of another, form a period little adapted to negotiations, 
especially in a popylar government. The inconveniences which thence arise are ‘obvious, and need not be enume- 
rated, especially as you are well apprised that the term of the present Congress is nearly expired, and that a suc- 
ceeding Congress, adequate to such business, will not probably convene during the winter. 

As these facts render the measure in question proper, I am persuaded you will so represent and explain it to his 
Catholic Majesty as that it may be ascribed to the peculiar situation of our National Government, and not to any 
desire or disposition to postpone a business which it 1s the interest of both parties to have speedily and satisfactorily 


settled. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
JOHN JAY. 


-DecEMBER 22, 1791.: 


The Secretary of State reports, to the President of the United States, that one of the commissioners of Spain, 
in the name of both, has lately communicated to him verbally, by order of his court, that his Catholic Majesty, ap- 
prized of our solicitude to have some arrangement made oe our free navigation of the river Mississippi, and 
the use of a port thereon, is ready to enter into treaty thereon at Madrid. ; 

The Secretary of State is of opinion that this overture should be attended to without delay, and that the proposal 
of treating at Madrid, though not what might have been desired, should yet be accepted, and a commission plenipo- 
tentiary made out for the purpose. sce ? 

That Mr. Carmichael, the present chargé desaffaires of the United States at Madrid, from the local acquaintance 
which he must have acquired with persons and circumstances, would be’an useful and proper member of the com- 
mission; but that it would be useful-also to join with him some person more particularly acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the navigation to be treated of. af Bi 

That the fund appropriated by the act providing the means of intercourse between the United States and forei 
nations, will insufficiently furnish the ordinary and regular demands on it, and is consequently inadequate to the mis- 
sion of an additional commissioner express from hence. P 

That, therefore, it will be advisable, on this account, as well as for the sake of despatch, to constitute some one 
of the ministers of the United: States in Europe, jointly with Mr. Carmichael, commissioners plenipotentiary for 
the special purpose of negotiating and concluding, with any person or persons duly authorized by his Catholic Ma- 
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jesty, a convention or treaty for the free navigation of the river Mississippi by the citizens of the United States, 
under such accommodations with respect to a port, and other circumstances, as may render the said navigation 

racticable, useful, and free from dispute; saving to the President and Senate their respective rights as to their rati- 
Gcation of the same; and that the said negotiation be at Madrid, or such other place in Spain, as shall be desired by 


his Catholic Majesty. TH: JEFFERSON 


. 


Marcu 18, 1792. 


The appointment of Mr. Carmichael and Mr. Short, as commissioners to negotiate, with the court of Spain, a 
treaty or convention relative to the navigation of the Mississippi, and which perhaps a be extended to other 
interests, rendering it necessary that the subjects tobe treated of should be developed, and the conditions of arrange- 
ment — ; i , e : 

The Secretary of State reports to the President of the United States, the following observations: on the subjects 
of negotiation between the United States of America and the court of Spain, to be communicated by way of instruc- 
tion to the commissioners of the United States, appointed as before mentioned, to manage that negotiation: 

These subjects are, 

I. Boundary. 
II. The navigation of the Mississippi. 
III. Commerce. , 

1, As to boundary, that vetween Georgia and Florida is the only one which will need any explanation. Spain 
sets up a claim to possessions within the State of Georgia, founded on her having rescued them by force from the 
British during the late war. The following view of that subject seems to admit no reply: : 

The several States now composing the United States of America, were, from their first establishment, separate 
and distinct societies, dependent on no other society of men whatever. They continued at the head of their respec- 
tive governments the executive magistrate who presided over the one they had left, and thereby secured, in effect, 
a constant amity with the nation. In this stage of their government their several boundaries were fixed; and parti- 
cularly the southern boundary of Georgia, the only one now in question, was established at the 31st degree of .lati- 
tude from the Apalachicola westwardly; and the western boundary, originally the Pacific ocean, was, by the treaty 
of Paris, reduced to the middle of the Mississippi. The part which our chief magistrate took in a war, waged 
against us by the nation among whom he resided, obliged us to discontinue him, and to name one within every 
State. In the course of this war we were joined by France, as an ally, and by Spain and Holland, as associates; 
having a common enemy, each sought that common enemy wherever they could find him. - France, on our invita- 
tion, landed a large army within our territories, continued it with us two years, and aided usin recovering sundry 
places from the possession of the enemy. But she did not pretend to keep possession of the places rescued.’ Spain 
entered into the remote western part of our territory, dislodged the common enemy from several posts they held 
therein, to the annoyance of Spain; and perhaps thought it necessary to remain in some of them, as the only means 
of preventing their return. We. in like manner, dislodged them from ‘several posts in the same western territory, 
to wit: Vincennes, Cahokia, Kaskaskia, &c. rescued the inhabitants, and retained constantly afterwards both them 
and the territory under our possession and government. At the conclusion of the war, Great Britain, on the 30th 
of November, 1782, by treaty acknowledged. our independence, and our boundary, to wit: the Mississippi to the 
west, and the completion of the 31st degree, &c. to the south. In her treaty with Spain, concluded seven weeks 
afterwards, to wit, January 20th, 1783, she ceded to her the two Floridas, which had been defined in the proclama- 
tion of 1763, and Minorca; and by the eighth article of the treaty, Spain agreed to restore, without compensation, 
all the territories conquered by her, and not included in the treaty, either under the head of cessions or restitutions, 
that is to say, all except Minorca and the Floridas. According to this stipulation, Spain ‘was expressly bound to 
have delivered up the possessions she had taken’ within the limits of Georgia, to Great Britain, if they were con- 

uests on Great Britain, who was to deliver them over to the United States; or rather, she should have delivered 
them to the United States themselves, as standing guoad hoc in the place of Great Britain. And she was bound by 
natural right to deliver them to the sanie United States on a much stronger ground, as the real and only proprietors 
of those places which she had taken possession of in a moment of danger, without having had any cause of war with 
the United States, to whom they belonged, and without having declared any; but, on the contrary, conducting her- 
self in other respects as a friend and associate. Vattel, 1. 5, 122. 

It is an established principle, that conquest gives only an inchoate right, which does not become perfect till con- 
firmed by the treaty of peace, and by a renunciation or abandonment by the former proprietor. Had Great Britain 
been that former proprietor, she was so far from confirming to Spain the right to the territory of Georgia, invaded 
by Spain, that she expressly relinquished to the United States any right that miglrt remain in hers and afterwards 
completed that relinquishment, by procuring and. consolidating with it the agreement of Spain herself to restore 
such territory without compensation. It is still more palpable, that a war existing between two nations, as Spain 
and Great Britain, could giye to neither the right to seize and appropriate the territory of a third, which is even 
neutral, much less which 1s an associate in the war, as the United States were with Spain. See, on this subject, 
Grotius, |. 3, c. 6, § 26. Puffendorf, |. 8,.¢. 17, § 23. Vattel, 1. 3, § 197, 198. 

On the conclusion of the genera! peace, the United States lost no time in requiring from Spain an evacuation of 
their territory. ‘This has been hitherto delayed by means which we need not explain to that court, but which have 
been equally contrary to our right and to our consent. 

Should Spain pretend, as has been intimated, that there was a secret article of treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain, agreeing, if at the close of the war the latter should retain the Fleridas, that then the southern 
boundary of Georgia should be the completion of the 32d degree of latitude, the commissioners may safely deny 
all knowledge of the fact, and refuse conference on any such postulatum. Or should they find it necessary to enter 
into argument on the subject, they will of course do it hypothetically; and in that way may justly say, on the part 
of the United States: Suppose that the United States, exhausted by a bloody and expensive war with Great Britain. 
might have been willing to have purchased peace by relinquishing, under a particular contingency, a small part of 
their territory, it does not follow that the same United States, recruited and better or wean, must relinquish the 
same territory to Spain without striking a blow. The United States, too, have evedaler put it out of their power 
to do it, by a new constitution, which guaranties every State against the invasion of its territory. A disastrous war, 
indeed, might, by necessity, supersede this stipulation, (as necessity is above all law) and oblige them to abandon a 
part of a State; but nothing short of this can justify or obtain such an abandonment. 

The southern limits of Georgia depend chiefly on, ; 

1. The charter of Carolina to the lords proprietors, in 1663, extending southwardly to the river Matheo, now 
called St. John, supposed in the charter to be in latitude 31, and so west in a direct line as far as the South Sea. 
See the charter in 4th* Memoires de l’ Amerique, 554. 


* 


2. On the proclamation of the British King, in 1763, establishing the boundary between Georgia and the two 
Floridas to begin on the Mississippi, in thirty-one degrees of latitude north of the equator, and running eastwardly to 
the Apalachicola; thence, along the said river to the mouth of the Flint; thence, in a direct line, to the source of St. 
Mary’s river, and down the same to the ocean. This proclamation will be found in Postlethwayte voce * British 


America.’ 


*Mr. Short is desired to purchase this book at Amsterdam, or Paris, as he may not find it at Madrid; and when it shal) have 
answered the purposes of this mission, let it be sent here for the use of the Secretary of State’s office. 
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3. On tlie treaties between the United States and Great Britain, of November 30, 1782, and September 3, 1783, 
repeating and confirming these ancient boundaries, . . ; 
~ There was an intermediate transaction, to wit: a convention coneluded at the Pardo, in.1739, whereby it was 
agreed that ministers plenipotentiary should be immediately appointed by Spain and Great Britain for settling the 
limits of Florida and Carolina. The convention is to be found in the collections of treaties. But the proceedings 
’ of the plenipotentiaries are unknown here. Qu. If it was on that occasion that the southern boundary of Carolina 
was transferred from the latitude of Matheo or St. John’s river further north to the St. Mary’s?_ Or was it the 
proclamation of 1763 which first removed this boundary? [If the commissioners can procure in Spain a copy of 
whatever was agreed on in consequence of the convention of the Pardo, it is a desirable state paper here. ] 

To this demonstration of our rights may be added the explicit declaration of the court of Spain, that she would 
accede to them. This took place in conversations and corréspondence thereon between Mr. Jay,.Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary for the United States at the court of Madrid, the Marquis de Lafayette, and the Count de Florida Blanca. 
Monsieur de Lafayette, in his letter of February 19th, 1783, to the Count de Florida Blanca, states the result of 
their conversations on limits in these words: ‘* With respect to limits, his Catholic Majesty has adopted those that 
are determined by the preliminaries of the 30thef November, between the United States and the Court of London.” 
The Count de Florida Blanca, in his answer of February 22, to M. de Lafayette, says, ‘‘ although it is his Majesty’s 
intention to abide for the present -by the limits established by. the treaty of the 30th of November, 1782, between 
the English and the Americans, the King intends to inform himself particularly whether it can be in any ways incon- 
venient or prejudicial to, settle that affair amicably with the United States;” and M. de Lafayette, in his letter of 
the sarhe day to Mr. Jay, wherein he had inserted the preceding, says, ‘on receiving the answer of the Count de 
Florida Blanca, (to wit: his answer, before mentioned, to M. de Lafayette) I desired an explanation respecting the - 
addition that relates to the limits. _I was answered, that it was a fixed principle to abide by the limits established 
by the treaty between the English and the Americans; that his remark related only to mere unimportant details, 
which he wished to receive from the Spanish commandants,. which would be amicably regulated, and would by no 
means oppose the general principle. I asked him, before the Ambassador of France, [M. de me es whether 
he would give me his word of honor for it; he assured me he would, and that I might engage it to the United States.” 
See the report sent herewith. . 7 


II. The navigation of the Mississippi. ‘ 
Our right to navigate that river, from its source to where our southern boundary strikes it, is not questioned. It 
is from that point downwards, only, that the exclusive navigation is claimed by Spain; that is to say, where she holds 


the country on both sides, to wit: Louisiana on the west, and Florida on the east. 
. Our right to participate in the navigation of that part of the river, also, is to be considered, under 


1. The Treaty of Paris of 1763. 
2. Fhe Revolution Treaty of 1782-3. 
3. The law of nature and nations. 


1. ‘The war of 1755—1763, was carried on jointly -by Great Britain and the thirteen colonies, now the United States 
of America, against Franceand Spain. Aft the peace which was negotiated by our common magistrate, a right was secured 
to the subjects of Great Britain (the common designation of all those under his government) to navigate the Missis- 
sippi in its whole breadth and length, from its source to the sea, and expressly that pet which is between the island 
4 New Orleans and the right bank of the river, as well as the passage both in and out of its mouth; and that the 
vessels should not be stopped, visited, or subjected to the payment of any duty whatsoever. These are the words 
of the treaty, article VII. Florida was at the same time ceded by Spain, and its extent westwardly was fixed to the 
lakes Pontchartrain and Maurepas, and the river Mississippi; and Spain received soon after from Pranee a cession 
of the island of New Orleans, and all the country she held westward of the Mississippi, subject _of course to our 
right of navigating between that country and the island previously granted to us by France. This right was not 
parcelled out to us in severalty, that is to say, to each the exclusive navigation of so much of the river as was adja- 
cent to our several shores—in which way it would have been useless to all—but it was placed on that footing on which 
alone.it could be. worth any thing, to wit: as a right to all to navigate the whole length of the river in common. The 
import of the terms and the reason of the thing prove it was a right of common in the whole, and not a several right to . 
each of a particular part. ‘To which may be added the evidence of the stipulation itself, that we should navigate 
between New Orleans and the western bank, which, being adjacent to none of our States, could be held by us only 
asa ie - common. Such was the nature of our right to navigate the Mississippi, as far as established by the 
treaty of Paris. , q 

Pi Inthe course of the Revolutionary war, in which the thirteen colonies, Spain, and France, were opposed to Great 
Britain, Spain took possession of several posts held by the British in Florida. It is unnecessary to inquire whether 
the possession of half'a dozen posts scattered through a country of seven or eight hundred miles extent, could be con- 
sidered as the possession and conquest of that country. Ifit was, it - still but an inchoate right, as was before ex- 
plained, which could not be perfected but by the relinquishment of the former possession at the close of the war; but 
certainly it could not be consideréd as a conquest of the river, even against Great Britain, since the possession of the 
shores, to wit, of the island of New Orleans on the one side and Louisiana on the other, having undergone no change, the 
right in the water would remain the same, if considered only in its relation to them; and if considered asa distinct right, 
independent of the shores, then no naval victeries obtained-by Spain over Great Britain, in the course of the war, 
gave her the color of conquest over any water which the British fleet could enter. Still less can she be considered 
as having conquered the river, as against the United States, with whom she was not at war. We had a common right 
of navigation in the part of the river between Florida, the island of New Orleans, and the.western bank, and nothing 
which passed between Spain and Great Britain, either during the war, or at its conclusion, could lessen that right. 
Accordingly, at the treaty of November, 1782, Great Britain confirmed the nights of the United States to the navi- \ 
gation of the river, from its source to its mouth, and in January, 1783, completed the right of Spain to the territory 
of Florida, by an absolute relinquishment of all her rights init. ‘This relinquishment could not include the naviga- 
tion held by the United States in their own neht, because this right existed in themselves only, and was not in Great 
Britain. If it added any thing to the rights of Spain respecting the river between the eastern and western banks, 
it could only be that — of right which Great Britain had retained to herself in the treaty with the United States, 
held seven weeks before, to wit, a right-of using it in common with the United States. hy iy 

So that as by the treaty of 1763, the United States had obtained a common right of navigating the whole river 
from its source to its mouth, so by the treaty of 1782, that common right was confirmed to them by the only power - 
who could pretend claims against them, founded on the state of war; nor has that common right been transferred to 
Spain by either conquest or cession. : : ; 

But our right is built on ground still broader and more unquestionable, to wit: 

3. On the law of nature and nations. ae 

If we appeal to this, as we feel it written on the heart of man, what sentiment is written in deeper characters than 
that the ocean is free to all men, and their rivers to all their inhabitants? Is there a man, savage or civilized, unbi- 
assed by habit, who does not feel and attest this truth? Accordingly, in all tracts of country united under the same 
political society, we find this natural right universally acknowledged and protected. by laying the navigable rivers 
open to all their inhabitants. When their rivers enter the limits of another society, if the right of the upper inhabit- 
ants to descend the stream is in any case obstructed, it is an act of force by a stronger society against a weaker 
condemned by the judgment of mankind. The late case of Antwerp and the Scheldt was a striking proof of a general 
union of sentiment on this point; as it is believed that Amsterdam had _ scarcely an advocate out of Holland, and 
even there its pretensions were advocated on the ground of treaties, and not of natural right. (The commissioners 
would do well to examine thoroughly what was written on this occasion.) _The commissioners will be able perhaps 
to find, either in the practice or the pretensions of Spain, as to the Dauro, Tagus, and Guadiana, some acknowledg- 
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ments of this principle on the part of that nation. This sentiment of right in favor of the mas 8 inhabitants must 
become stronger in the proportion which their extent of country bears to the lower. The United States hold 600,000 
square miles of habitable territory on the Mississippi and its branches, and this river and its branches afford many 
thousands of miles of navigable waters penetrating this teritory in all its parts. The mhabitable grounds of Spain 
below our boundary and bordering on the river, which alone can pretend any fear of being incommoded by our use. 
of the river, are not the thonnandéh part of that extent. ‘This vast — of the territory of the United States has no 
other outlet fay its productions, and these productions are of the bulkiest kind. And in truth their passage down 
the river may not only be innocent, as to the Spanish subjects on the river, but cannot fail to enrich them far beyond 
their present condition. The real interests then of all the mhabitants, upper and lower, concur in fact with their: 
rights. 

r If we appeal to the law of nature and nations, as expressed by writers on the subject, it is agreed by them, that, 
were the river, where it passes between Florida and Louisiana, the exclusive right of Spain, stillan innocent passage 
along it is a natural right in those inhabiting its borders above. It would indeed be what those writers call an imper- 
fect right, because the modification of its exercise depends in a considerable degree on the conveniency of the nation 
through which they are to pass. But it is still a right as real as any other right, however well defined; and were it 
to be refused, or to beso shackled by regulations, not necessary for the peace or safety ‘of its inhabitants, as to render 
its use impracticable to us, it would-then be an injury, of which we should be entitled to demand redress. The 
right of the upper inhabitants to use this navigation is the counterpart to that of thase possessing the shores below, 
and founded in the same natural relations with the’soil and water.. And the line at which their rights meet is to be 
advanced or withdrawn, so as to equalize the inconveniences resulting to each party from the exercise of the right 
by the other. This estimate is to be fairly rnade with a mutual disposition to make equal sacrifices, and the numbers 
on each side are to have their due weight in the estimate. Spain holds so very small a tract of habitable land on 
either side below our boundary, that jt may in fact be considered as a strait of the sea: for though. it is 80 leagues 
from our boundary to the mouth of the river,.yet it is only here and there in spots and slips that the land rises above 
the level of the water in times of inundation. There are, then, and ever must be, so few inhabitants on her part of the 
river, that the freest use of its navigation may be admitted to us without their annoyance. For authorities on this 
subject, see Grot. |. .2. c. 2 §t1, 12, 13, c. 3.§ 7, 8, 12. -Puffendorf, |. 5. c. 3. §3, 4, 5, 6... Wolff’s Inst. § 310, 


311,312. Vattel, |. 1. § 292. 1. 2. § 123 to 139. ; 

It is essential to the interests of both parties that the navigation of. the river be free to both, on the 
footing on. which it was defined by the treaty of Paris, viz: through its whole breadth. The channel 
of the Mississippi is remarkably winding, crossing.and recrossing perpetually. from one side to the 
other of the general bed of the river. Within the elbows thus made by the channel, there is generally 
an eddy setting upwards, and it is by taking advantage of these eddies, and constantly crossing from 
one to another of them, that boats are enabled to ascend the river. Without this right the whole river 
would be impracticable both to the Americans and Spaniards. : . ‘ 

It is a principle that the right to a thing gives a right to the means, without which it could not be 
used, that is to say, that the means follow their end. Thus, a right to navigate ariver, draws to it a right 
to moor vessels to its shores, to land on them in cases of distress, or for other necessary purposes, &c. 
This principle is founded in natural reason, is evidericed by the common sense of mankind, and declared 
by the writers before quoted. See Grot. 1. 2. c. 2. §15. Puffend. |. 3.c.3. § 8. Vattel, 1. 2.§ 129. 

The Roman law, which, like other municipal laws, placed the navigation of their rivers on the 
footing of nature, as to their own citizerts, by declaring them public,* (flumina publica sunt, hoc est 
populi Romani, Inst. 2. t. 1. § 2,) declared also that the right to the use ofthe shores was incident to 
that of the water. Ibid, § 1,3, 4,5. The laws of every country probably do the same, This must 
have been so understood between France and Great Britain, at the Treaty of Paris, when_a right was 
ceded to British subjects to navigate the whole river, and expressly that part between the island of 
New Orleans and the western bank, without stipulating a word about the use of thé shores, though 
both of them belonged then to France, and were to belong immediately to Spain. Had not the use of the shores 
been considered as incident to that of the water, it would have been expressly stipulated; since its necessity was 
too obvious to have escaped either party. Accordingly, all British subjects used the shores habitually for tlie pur- 
poses necessary to the navigation of the river; and when a Spanish Governor undertook at one time to forbid this, 
and even cut loose the vessels fastening to the shores, a British frigate went immediately, moored itself to the shore 
opposite the town of New Orleans, and set out guards with orders to fire on such as might attempt te disturb her 
moorings. ‘The Governor acquiesced, the right was consfantly exercised afterwards, and no interruption ever 
offered. , 

This incidental right extends even beyond the shores, when circumstances render it necessary to the exercise of 
the principal rights as, in the case of a vessel damaged, where the mere shore could not be a safe depdsite for her 
cargo till she could be repaired, she may remove it into safe ground off the river, The Roman law.shall be quoted 
here too, because it gives a good idea both of the extent and the limitations of this right. Ins. |. 2 t. 1 § 4. 
+Riparum quoque usus publicus est, ut volunt jura gentium, sicut et ipsius fluminis .usus publicus est. Itaque et 
navigium ad ripes appellere, et funes de arboribus ibi natis religare, et navis onera in his locis reponere, liberum 
quique est sicuti nec per flumen ipsum navigare pr pay prohibetur. And again, §5, + littorum quoque usus publi- 
cus, sive juri gentium est, ut et ipsius maris et ob id data est facultas volentibus, casas ibi sibi componere, in quas se 
récipere possint, &c. Again, §1. || Nemoigitur ad littora maris aceedere préhibitur: veluti deambulare aut navém 
appellere, sic tamen ut a villis, id est domiciliis monumentisque ibi positis, et ab edificiis abstineat, nec iis damnum 
inferat. * nie 

Among incidental rights are those of having pilots, buoys, beacons, landmarks, light houses, &c. to guide the 
navigators. The establishment of these at joint expense, and under joint regulations, may be the subject of a future 
convention. In the mean time, both should be free to have their own, and refuse those of the other, both as to use 
and expense. : :; we vad aia 

Very peculiar circumstances attending the river Mississippi, require that the incidental right of accommodation 
on the shore, which needs only occasional exercise on other rivers, should be habitual and constant on this. Sea 
vessels cannot navigate that river, nor the river vessels go to sea. The navigation would be useless then without an 
entrepot, where these vessels might safely deposite their own cargoes, and take those left by the others; and where 
ware houses and keepers might be constantly established for the safeguard of the cargoes. It is admitted, indeed, 
that the incidental right thus extended into the territory of the bordering inhabitants, is liable to stricter modifications 
in proportion as it interferes with their territorial right. But the inconveniences of both parties are still to have their 
weight, and reason and moderation on both sides are to draw the line between them. As to this, we count much on 
the liberality of Spain, on her concurrence in opinion with us, that itis for the interest of both parties to remove com- 





* Rivers belong to the public, that is to say to the Roman people. 

+ “ The use of the banks belongs also to the public by the law of nations, as the use of the river itself does. Thereforé every 
one is free to mour his vessel to the bank, to fasten his cables to the trees growing on it, to deposite the cargo of his vessel in 
those places in like manner as every one is free to navigate the river itself.” 

+ “ The use of the shores also belongs to the public, or is under the law of nations, as is that of the sea itself. Therefore it 
is, that those who choose, have a right to build huts there, into which they may betake themselves.” 

| ‘Nobody, therefore, is prohibited from landing on the sea shore, walking there, or mooring their vessel there, so never- 
theless that they keep out of the villas, that is, the habitations, monuments, and public buildings, erected there, and do them no 


injury.” 
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pletely this germ of discord from between us, and draw our friendship as close as circumstances proclaim that it 
should be, and.on the considerations which make it palpable that a convenient spot, placed under our exclusive 
occupation, and exempted from the pr pew and aeleae of their government, is far more likely to preserve peace 
than a mere free port, where eternal altercations would keep us in eternal ill humor with each other. -The policy 
of this measure, and indeed of-a much larger concession, having been formerly sketched in a paper of July 12th, 
1790, sent to the commissioners severally, they are now referred to that. 

If this be agreed to; the manner of fixing on that extra territor‘al spot becomes highly interesting: The most 
desirable to us, would be a permission to send commissioners to choose such spot, below the town of New Orleans, 
as they should find most convenient. : Rina 

If this be refused, it would be better now to fix on the spot. Our information is, that.the whole country.below 
the town, and for sixty miles above it, on the western shore, is low, marshy, and subject to such deep inundation for 
many miles from the river, that if capable of being reclaimed. at all by banking, it would still never afford an 
entrepot sufficiently safe; that on the eastern side the only lands below the town, not subject to inundation, are at 
the Detour aux Anglais, or English Turn, the highest of which, is that whereon the fort St. Marie formerly 
stood. Even this is said to have been raised by art, and to be very little above the level of the inundations. This 
spot then is what we would fix on, if obliged now to decide, with from one to as many square miles of the circumjacent 
lands as can be obtained, and comprehending expressly the shores above afd below the site of the fort as far as 
possible. _ But as to the spot itself, the limits, arid even. whether it shall be extra territorial, or only a free port, and 
what regulations it shall be laid under, the convenience of that Government is entitled to so much respect and atten- 
tion on our part, that the arrangement must be left-to the management of the commissioners, who will doubtless use 
their best efforts to obtain all they can for us. ; 2 

The worst footing on which the determination of the ground could be placed, would be a reference to joint com- 
missioners; because their disagreement, a very probable, nay, a certain event, would undo the whole convention, and 
leave a3 exactly where we now are. Unless indeed they will engage to us, in case of such disagreement, the highest 
ground at the Detour aux Anglais, of convenient extent, including the landings and harbor thereto adjacent. This 
would-ensure us that ground, unless better could be found and. mutually preferred, and close the delay of right 
undeér which we have so long labored for peace-sake. 

It will probably be urged, because it was urged ona former occasion, that, if Spain grants to us the right.of 
navigating the Mississippi, other nations will become entitled-to it by virtue of treaties giving them the rights of the 
most favored nation. : 

Two answers maybe given to this:. ; 

1.. When those treaties were made, no nations could be under contemplation, but those then existing, or those at 
most who might exist under similar circumstances, America did not then exist asa nation; and the circumstances 
of her position and commerce, are so .totally dissimilar to every thing then known, that the treaties of that day. 
were not adapted to any such being. . They would better ftt even China than America; because, as a manufacturin 
nation, China resembles Europe more.: "When we solicited France to admit our whale oils irito her ports, thoug 
she had excluded all foreign whale oils, her minister made the objection now under consideration, and the foregoing 
answer was given. It was found to be solid; and the whale oils of the United States are in consequence admitted 
though those of Portugal and the Hanse towns, and of all other nations, are excluded. Again, when France and 
England were negotiating their late treaty of commerce, the great dissimilitudé of our commerce (which furnishes 
raw materials to employ the industry of others, in exhange for articles whereon industry has been exhausted) from 
the cominerce of the European nations (which furnishes things ready wrought only) was suggested to the attention 
of both negotiators, and that they should keep their nations free to make particular arrangements with ours, by com- 
municating to each other only the rights of tlie ost favored European nation. Each was separately sensible of the 
importance of the distinction; and as soon as it was proposed by the one, it was acceded to by the other, andthe 
word European was inserted in their treaty: _ It may fairly be considered then as the rational and received interpre- 
tion of the diplomatic term, ‘ —_ amicissimz,”’* that it has not in view a nation unknown in many cases at the 
time of using the term, and so dissimilar in all cases-as to furnish no ground of just reclamation to any nation. 

But the decisive answer is, that Spain doesnot grarit us the navigation of the river. We have an inherent right 
to it: and she may repel the demand of any other nation by candidly stating her act to have been, what'in truth it 
is, a recognition only, and not a grant. 

If Spain apprehends that other-nations may claim access to our portsin the Mississippi, under their treaties with 
us, giving them a right to.come and trade in all our ports, though we would not choose to.insert an express stipulation 
against them, yet we shall think ourselves justified to acquiesce in fact, under any regulations Spain may from time 
to time establish against their admission. 

Should Spain renew another objection, which she relied much on before, that the English at-the Revolution treaty 
could not cede to us what Spain had taken from. them by conquest, and what of course they did not possess 
themselves, the preceding observations furnish sufficient matter for refutation. 

To conclude the subjects of boundary and navigation, each of the following conditions is to be considered by 
the commissioners as a sine qua non. al 85 o- 

_1. That our southern boundary remain established at the completion of 31 degrees of latitude on the Mississippi, 
and so on to the ocean, as has been before described, and our western one along the middle of the channel of the 
Mississippi, however that channel may vary, as.it.is constantly varying, and that Spain cease to occupy or to exercise 
jurisdiction.in any part northward or eastward of these boundaries. . 

2. That our right be acknowledged of navigating the Mississippi, in its whole breadth and length, from its source 
to the sea, as established by the treaty of 1763. _ 

3. That neither the vessels, cargoes, or the persons on board, be stopped, visited, or subjected to the payment of 
any duty whatsoever; or, if a visit must be permitted, that it be under such restrictions as to produce the least 
possible inconvenience... But it should be altogether avoided, if possible, as the parent of perpetual broils. 

4. That such conveniences be allowed us ashore, as may render our right of navigation practicable and under 
such regulations as may bona fide respect the preservation of peace and order alone, and may not have in object to 
embarrass our navigation, or raise a revenue.on it. While the substance of this article is made a sine qua non, the 
modifications of it are left altogether to the discretion and management of the commissioners. _ ' 

We might add, as a fifth sine gua non, that no phrase should be admitted in the treaty which could express or 
imply that we take the navigation of the Mississippi as a grant from Spain. But, however disagreeable it would be 
to subscribe to such a sentiment, yet, were the conclusion of a treaty to hang on that single objection, it would be 
— to waive it, and to meet, at a future day, the consequences of any resumption they may pretend to make, 
rather than at present, those of a separation without coming-to any agreement. ; ; 

We know not whether Spain has it in idea to ask a compensation for the ascertainment of our right. 

1. In the first place, she cannot in reason ask a compensation for yielding what we have a right to, that is tosay, , 
the navigation of the river, and the conveniences incident to it of, natural right. rani 

2. In the second place, we have a claim on Spain for indemnification for nine years exclusion from that naviga- 
tion, and a reimbursement of the heavy duties (not less for the most part than.15 per cent. on extravagant valuations) 
levied on the commodities she has permitted to pass to New Orleans. The relinquishment of this will be no unworthy 
equivalent for any accommodations she may indulge us with, beyond,the line of our strict right. -And this claim 1s 
to be brought into view in proper time and manner, merely to be abandoned in consideration of such accommodations. 
We have nothing else to give in exchange. For as to territory, we have -neither the right nor the disposition to | 
alienate aninch of what at to any member of our Union. Sucha proposition, therefore, is totally inadmissible, 
and not to be treated of for a moment. 


* «The most favored nation.” 
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3. On the former conferences on the navigation of the Mississippi, Spain chose to blend with it the subject of 
commerce; and, accordingly, specific propositions thereon passed between the negotiators. Her object, ‘then, was, 
to obtain our renunciation of the navigation, and to hold out commercial arrangements, perhaps as a lure to us3 per- 
haps, however, she might then, and may now, really set a value on commercial arrangements with us, and may 
receive them as a consideration for accommodating us in the navigation; or, may wish for them, to have the appear- 
ance of receiving a consideration. Commercial arrangements, if acceptable in themselves, will not be the less so if 
—s with those relating to navigation and boundary. We have only to take care that they be acceptable in 

emselves. 
<= There are two principles whicli may be proposed as the basis of a commercial treaty: 1. That of exchanging the 
privileges of native citizens; or, 2. Those of the most favored nation. 

1. With the nations holding important possessions in America, we are ready to exchange the rights of native 
citizens, provided they be extended through the whole possessions of both parties. But the propositions of Spaim, 
made on the former occasion, (a copy of which accompanies this) were, that we should give their merchants, ves- 
sels, and productions, the privilege of native merchants, vessels, and. productions, through the whole of our pos- 
sessions; and they give the same to ours only in-‘Spain and the Canaries. This is inadmissible, because unequal; 
and, as we believe that Spain is not ripe for an equal exchange on this, basis, we avoid proposing it. 

2. Though treaties, which merely exchange the rights of the most favored nations, are not without all inconveni- 
ence, yet they have their conveniences also. It is an important one, that they leave each party free to make what 
internal regulations they please, and to give what preferences they find expedient to native merchants, vessels, and 

roductions. And as we already have treaties on this basis, with France, Holland, Sweden, and Prussia, the two 

ormer of which are perpetual, it will be but small additional embarrassment to extend it to Spain. On the con- 
trary, we are sensible it is right to place that nation on the most favored footing, whether we have a treaty with 
them or not, and it can do us’no harm to secure by treaty a reciprocation of the right. 

Of the four treaties before mentioned, either the French or the Prussian might be taken as a model. But it would 
be useless to propose the Prussian; because we have already supposed that Spain would never consent to those arti- 
cles which give to each party access to all the dominions of the other; and, without this equivalent, we would not 
agree to tie our own hands so materially in war, as would be done by the 23d article, which renounces the right of 
fitting.out privateers, or of capturing merchant vessels. ‘The French treaty, therefore, is proposed asthe model. 
In this, however, the following changes are to be made. 

We should be admitted to all the dominions of Spain, to which any other foreign nation is or may be admitted. 

Article 5 being an exemption from a particular duty in France, will of course be omitted, as ina plicable to Spain. 

Article 8 to be omitted, as unnecessary with Morocco, and inefficacious, ard little honorable with any of the 
Barbary Powers. But it may furnish occasion to sound Spain on-the project of a convention of the Powers at war 
with the Barbary states to keep up, by rotation, a constant cruise of a given force on their coasts, till they shall be 
compelled to renounce forever, and against all nations, their predatory practices. Perhaps the infidélities of the 
Algerines to their treaty of peace with Spain, though the latter does not choose to break openly, may induce her to 
subsidize ws to cruise against them with a given force. : 

Article 9 and 10, ‘concerning fisheries, to’ be omitted, as-inapplicable. ‘ 

Article 11. The first’ paragraph of this article, respecting the droit d’aubaine, to be omitted; that law being 
supposed peculiar to France. _ ae 

Article 17, giving asylum in the ports of either to the armed vessels of the other, with the prizes taken from the 
enemies of that other, must be qualified as it is in the 19th article of the Prussian treaty; as the* stipulation in the 
latter part of the article, “ that no shelter or refuge shall be given in the ports of the one to such as shall have made 
prize on the subjects of the other of the parties,” would forbid us, iti case of a war.between France and Spain, to 
give shelter in our ports to prizes made by the latter on the former, while the first part of the article woul ti e 
us to shelter those made by the former on the latter—a very dangerous covenant, and which ought never to 
repeated in any other instance. 

Article 29. Consuls should be received in all the ports at which the vessels of either party may be received. 

Article 30, concerning free ports in Europe and America. Free ports in the Spanien possessions in America, 
and particularly at the Havana, San Domingo, in the island of that name, and St. John of Porto Rico, are. more 
to be desired than expected. It can, therefore, only be recommended to the best endeavors .of the commissioners 
to obtain them. It will be something to obtain for our vessels, flour, &c. admission to those ports during their plea- 
sure. In like manner, if they could be prevailed on to re-establish our right of cutting logwood in the-bay of Cam- 
peachy, on the footing on which it stood before the treaty of 1763, it would be destrable, and not endanger, to us, 
any contest with the English, who, by the Revolution treaty, are restrained to the southeastern parts of Yucatan: 

- Article $1. The act of ratification, on our. part, may require a twelvemonth from the date of the treaty, as the 
Senate meets regularly but once a year; and to return it to Madrid, for exchange, may require four months more. 
It would be better, indeed, if Spain would send her ratification to be exchanged by her representative here. 

— The treaty must not exceed twelve or fifteen years’ duration, except the clauses relating to boundary and the 
navigation ot the Mississippi, which must be perpetual and final. lahed, these two subjects Foal better be in a sepa- 
rate instrument. . ; , 

There might have been mentioned a third species of arrangement, that of making special agreements on every 
special subject of commerce, and of settling a tariff of duty to be paid on each side, on every particular article; 
but this would require in our commissioners a very minute knowledge of our commerce, as it is impossible to foresee | 
every proposition of this kind which might be brought into discussion, and to prepare them for it by information and 
instruction from hence. Our commerce, too, is, as yet, rather in a course of experiment,-and the,channels in which 
it will ultimately flow, are not sufficiently known to enable us to provide for it by special agreement. Nor have the 
exigencies of our new government, as yet, so far esha on themselves, as that we can know to what degree we may 
or must have recourse to commerce for the purposes of revenue. No common consideration, therefore, ought to 
induce us, as yet, to arrangements of this kind. Perhaps nothing should do it with any nation, short of the privileges 
of natives in all their possessions, foreign and domestic. 

It were to be wished, indeed, that some positively favorable stipulations respecting our grain, flour, and fish 
—_ be obtained, even oh our giving reciprocal advantages to some other commodities of Spain; say her wines an 
brandies. : 

But, 1st. If we quit the ground of the most favored nation, as te certain articles for our convenience, Spain may 
insist on doing the same for other articles for her convenience, and thus oar commissioners will get themselves on 
the ground of a treaty of de’ail, for which they will not be prepared. 

Qd. If we'grant favor to the wines and brandies of Spain, then Portigal and France will demand the same; and 
in order to create an equivalent, Portugal may 24 a duty on our fish and grain, and France, a prohibition on .our 
whale oils, the removal of which will be proposed as an equivalent. 

Thus much, however, as to grain and flour, may be attempted. There has,. not long since, been a considerable 
duty laid on them in Spain. This was while a treaty on the subject of commerce was pending between us and 
Spain, as that court considers the matter. It is not generally thought right to change the state of things pending a 
treaty concerning them. On this consideration, and on the motive of cultivating our friendship, perhaps the com- 
missioners may induce. them to restore this commodity to the footing on which it was, on opening the conferences 
with Mr. Gardoqui, on the 26th day of July, 1785. If Spain says, * do the same by your tonnage on our vessels,” 
the answer may be, that our foreign tonnage affects Spain very little, and other nations very much; whereas, the 
aluty on flour in Spain affects us very much, and other nations very little. Consequently,-there would be no equa- 
lity in reciprocal relinquishment, as there had been none in the reciprocal innovation; and Spain, by insisting on this, 
would, in fact only be aiding the interests of her rival nations, to whom we should be forced to extend the same 
indulgence. At the time of opening the conferences, too, we had as yet not erected any system; our Government 
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itself being not yet erected. Innovation then was unavoidable on our aby if it be innovation to establish a system. 
We did it on fair and general ground; on ground favorable to Spain. But they had a system, and, therefore, inno- 
vation was avoidable on their part. ¥ : 

It is known to the commissioners that we found it expedient to ask the interposition of France, lately, to brin 
on this settlement of our boundary, and the navigation of the Mississippi. How far that interposition has contribu 
to produce it, is uncertain. But we have reason to believe that her further interference would not produce an agree- 
able effect on Spain. The commissioners, therefore, are to avoid all further communications on the subject with 
the ministers of France, ate 9 them such explanations as may preserve their good dispositions. But if, ultimately, 
they shall find themselves unable to bring Spain to agreement on the subject of navigation and boundary, the inter- 
position of France, as a mutual friend, and the guarantee of our limits, 1s then to be asked, in whatever light Spain 
may choose to consider it. 

Should the negotiations on the subject of navigation and boundary assume, at any time, an unhopeful aspect, it 
may be proper that Spain should be ves to understand, that, if they are discontinued without coming to any agree- 
ment, the Government of the United States cannot be responsible for the longer forbearance of their western inha- 
bitants. At the same time the abandonment of the negotiation should be so_managed as that, without engaging us 
to a further suspension of the exercise of our rights, we may not be committed to resume them on the instant. The 
present turbid situation of Europe cannot leave us long without a safe occasion of resuming our territory and navi- 
gation, arid of carving for ourselves those conveniences, on the shores, which may facilitate and protect the latter 
effectually and permanently. se ; 

We had aright to expect that, pending a tae all things would have remained in statu quo, and that Spain 


would not have proceeded to possess herself of other parts of our territory. But she has lately taken and fortified , 


a new post on the Walnut hills, above the mouth of the Yazoo river, and far above the 31st degree. , This garrison 
ought to have been instantly dislodged; but for our wish to be in friendship with Spain, and our confidence in her 
assurances ‘‘ to abide by the limits established in our treaty with England,” complaints of this unfriendly and 
uncandid procedure may be brought forward or not, as the commissioners shall see expedient. 

TH: JEFFERSON. 


Puitapevpuia, March 23, 1792. 
GENTLEMEN: 


I have the honor to inform you, that a commission has been issued to Mr. Carmichael and Mr. Short, as 
commissioners plenipotentiary for the United States, to confer, treat, and negotiate, with any person or persons duly 
authorized by his Catholic Majesty, of and concerning the navigation of the river Mississippi, and such other matters 
relative to the confines of their territories, and the intercourse to be had thereon, as the mutual interests and general 
harmony of neighboring and friendly nations require should be precisely adjusted and regulated; and of and con- 
cerning the general commerce between the United States and the kingdoms and dominions of his Catholic Majesty ; 
and to conclude and sign a treaty or treaties, convention or conventions, thereon, saving as usual the right of ratifica- 
tion; which commission is already on its way to Mr. Short, whom it will find at the Hague, and who is desired 
immediately to proceed to Madrid. I expect his route will be by Bordeaux, and thence across the Pyrenees by the 
usual road. Might I hope your application to your court to send a passport and propey-orders to their officers, where 
he must first enter the kingdom, to protect his ge into and through the kingdom, in order to prevent the loss of 
time which would be incurred by his waiting there till he could ask and receive a passport from Madrid ? 

With the sincerest wishes that the matters not yet settled between the. two countries may be so adjusted as to 
give a free course to that conduct on both sides, which an unity of interest evidently prescribes, and with senti- 
ments of perfect esteem and respect for yourselves, 

I have the honor, &c. 


TH: JEFFERSON 


Messrs. néE Viar and pve JAUDENEs. 


PuiLapEpuia, pril 24, 1792. 

GENTLEMEN: 

My letter, of March 18, conveyed to you full powers for treating with Spain on the subjects therein expressed 
Since that, our attention has been drawn to the case of fugitive debtors and criminals, whereon it is always well that 
coterminous States should understand one another as far as their ideas on the rightful powers of government can 
be made to go together; where they separate, the cases may be left unprovided for. ‘The enclosed paper, approved 
by the President, will explain to you how far we can go in an agreement with Spain, for her territories bordering on 
us; and the plan of a convention is there stated. You are desired to propose the matter to that court, and establish 
with them so much of it as they approve; filling up the blank for the manner of the demand by us, anda compliance 
by them, in such way as their laws and the organization of their government may require. But recollect that they 
bound on us between two and three thousand miles,and conatgeenty that they should authorize a delivery by some 
description of officers to be found on every inhabited part of their border. ‘We have thought it best to agree spe- 
cially to the manner of proceeding in our country, on a demand of theirs, because the convention will, in that way. 
execute itself, without the necessity of a new law for the purpose. . Your general powers being comprehensive enough 
to take in this subject, no new ones are issued. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 


TH: JEFFERSON. 


Wx». Carmicuatn and Wa. Sxort, Esqrs. 





Project of a Convention with the Spanish Provinces. 


Any person having committed murder of malice prepense, not of the nature of treason, within the United States 
or the Spanish provinces adjoining thereto, and fleeing from the justice of the-country, shall be. delivered up by the 
Government where he shall. be found, to that ‘from which he fled, whenever demanded by the same. 

The manner of the demand by the Spanish Government, and of the compliance by that of the United States, shall 
be as follows: The person authorized by the Spanish Government where the murder was committed, to pursue the 
fugitive, may apply to any justice of the supreme court of the United States, or to the district judge of the place 
where the fugittve is, exhibiting proof on oath that a murder has been committed by the said fugitive within the said 
Government, who shall thereon issue his warrant to the marshal or deputy marshal of the same place to arrest the 
fugitive, and have him before the said district judge; or the said pursuer may apply to such marshal or deputy marshal 
directly, who, on exhibition of proof, as aforesaid, shall thereupon arrest the fugitive and carry him before the said 
district judge; and, when before him, in either way, he shall, within not less than —— days, nor more than —., 
hold a special court of inquiry, causing,a grand jury to be summoned thereto, and_ charging them to inquire whether 
the fugitive had committed a murder, not of the nature of treason, within the province demanding him; and, on their 
finding a true bill, the judge shall order the officer in whose custody the fugitive is to deliver him over to the person 
authorized as aforesaid to receive him; and shall give such further authorities to aid the said person in safe keeping 
and conveying the said fugitive to the limits of the United States, as shall be necessary and within his powers: and 
his powers shall expressly extend to command the aid of a posse of every district through which the said fugitive is 
to be carried. And the said justices, judges, and other officers, shall use in the premises the same process and pro- 
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ceedings, mutatis mutandis, and govern themselves by the same principles and rules of law as in cases of murder com- 
mitted on the high seas. ' 

And the manner of demand by the United States, and compliance by the Spanish Government, shall be as follows: 
The person authorized by a justice of the supreme court of the United States, or by the district judge where the mur- 
der was committed, to parene the fugitive, may apply to — ; ; Fie 

Evidence on oath ough written and ez parte, shall have the same weight with the judge and grand jury in the 
preceding cases as if the same had been given before them orally, and in presence of the prisoner. 

The courts of justice of the United States and provinces shall be reciprocally open for the demand and recovery 
of debts due toany person inhabiting the one, from any person fled therefrom and found in the other, in like manner as 
they are open to their own citizens; likewise for the recovery of the property, or the value thereof, carried away from 
any person inhabiting the one, by any person fled therefrom and found in the other; which carrying away shall give a 
right of civil action, whether the fugitive came to theoriginal possession lawfully or unlawfully, even feloniously; like- 
wise for the recovery of damages sustained by any forgery committed by such fugitive. And thesame provision shall 
hold in favor of the representatives of the original creditor or sufferer, and against the representatives of the original 
debtor, carrier away, or forger; also in favor of either Government, or of Seeprentiens. as of natural persons; but 
in no case shall the person of the defendant be imprisoned for the debt, though the process, whether original, mesne, 
or final, be, for the vse sake, directed against his person. If the time between the flight and the commencement of 
the action exceed not —— years, it shall be counted but as one day under any act of limitations. 

This convention shall continue in force —— years from the exchange of ratifications, and shall not extend to any 


thing happening previous to such exchange. 








Heads of Consideration on the establishment of Conventions between the United States and their neighbors, for the 
mutual delivery of fugitives from justice. 


Has a nation a right to punish a person who has not offended itself? Writers on the law of nature agree that it 
has not. ‘That, on the contrary, exiles and fugitives are to them as other strangers, and have a right of residence, 
unless their presence would be noxious, e. g. infectious persons. One writer extends the exception to atrocious crimi- 
nals too imminently dangerous to society, namely, to pwrates, murderers, and incendiaries. Vattel, 1. 1. § 233. 

‘he punishment of piracy being provided for by our law, need not be so by convention. 

Murder. Agreed that this is one of the extreme crimes, justifying a denial of habitation, arrest, and re-delivery. 
It should be carefully restrained by definition to homicide of malice prepense, and not of the nature of treason. 

Incendiaries, or those guilty of arson. This crime is so rare as not to call for extraordinary provision by a con- 
vention. 

The only righ(ful subject, then, of arrest and delivery, for which we have need, is murder. 

Ought we to wish to strain the natural right of arresting and re-delivering fugitives to other cases? The punish- 
ment of all real crimes is certainly desirable as a security to society. The security is greater in proportion as the 
chances of avoiding punishment are less. But does the fugitive from his country avoid punishment? He incurs 
exile, not voluntary, but under a moral necessity as strong as physical. Exile, in some countries, has been the 
anes punishment allowed by the laws. To most minds it is next to death; to many beyond it. The fugitive, 
indeed, is not of the latter: he must estimate it somewhat less than death. It may be said, that, to some, as foreign- 
ers, itis no punishment. Answer. These cases are few. Laws are to be made for the mass of cases. 

The object of a convention, then, in other cases, would be, that the fugitive might not avoid the difference between 
exile and the legal punishment of the case. Now, in what cases would this difference be so important as to over- 
weigh even the single inconvenience of multiplying compacts? 

ist. Treason. This, when real, merits the highest punishment. But most codes extend their definitions of trea- 
son to acts not really against one’s country. They do not distinguish between acts against the Governmentand acts 
against the oppressions of the Government. The latter are virtues, yet have some a more victims to the execu- 
tioner than the former: because real treasons are rare, oppressions be uent.: The unsuccessful strugglers against 
tyranny have been the chief martyrs of treason laws in all countries. formation of government with our neigh- 
bors is as much wanting now, as reformation of religion is or ever was any where. e should not wish, then, to 
give up to the executioner the patriot who fails and flees to us. ‘Treasons, then, taking the simulated with the real, 
are sufficiently punished by exile. 

2d. Crimes - pe property. ‘The punishment, in most countries, is immensely disproportionate to the crime. 
In England, and probably in Canada, to steal a hare is death, the first offence; to steal above the value of 12d. death 
the second offence. All excess of punishment is a crime; to remit a fugitive to excessive punishment is to be acces- 
sary to the crime. Ought we to wish for the obligation or the right to do it? Better, on the whole, to consider these 
crimes as sufficiently punished by the exile. 

There is one crime, however, against ae erty, pressed by its consequences into more particular notice, to wit: 
Forgery, whether of coin or paper, and whether paper of public or private obligation. But the fugitive for forgery 
is punished by exile, and confiscation of the property he leaves; to which add, 5 convention, a civil action against 
the property he carries or acquires, to the amount of the special damage done leis forgery. 

he carrying away of the property of another may also be reasonably made to found a civil action. 
A convention, then, may include forgery, and the carrying away the property of others, under the head of ——. 


$d. Flight from debts. ‘To remit the fugitive in this case, would be to remit him in every case: for, in the present 
state of things, it is next to impossible not to owe something. But I see neither injustice nor inconvenience in per- 
mitting the fugitive to be sued in our courts. The laws of some countries — the unfortunate debtor by per- 
petual imprisonment, he is right to liberate himself by fights and it would be wrong to re-imprison him in the coun- 
try to which he flies. Let all process, therefore, be confined to his property. ; 

Murder, not amounting to treason, being the only case in which the fugitive is to be delivered, on what evidence, 
and by whom, shall he be delivered? In this country, let any justice of the supreme court of the United States, or 
their judge of the district where the fugitive is found, use the same proceedings as for a murder committed on the 
high seas, until the finding of the * true bill’ by the grand jury; but evidence on oath from the country demandin 
him, though in writing and ex parte, should have the same effect as if delivered orally at the examination. A true bi 
being found by the grand jury, let the officer in whose custody the fugitive is, deliver him to the person charged to 
demand and receive him. : 

In the British provinces adjoining us, the same proceedings will do. 

In the Spanish provinces, a proceeding adapted to the course of their laws should be agreed on. 

TH: JEFFERSON. 


March 22, 1792. 


Puitapetpeuia, May 17, 1792, 
GENTLEMEN: 

We lately received from Mr. Seagrove, our Indian agen for the southern department, a letter of which the 
enclosed is an extract, whereby it appeared that a party of the Creek Indians, under the influence of the adventurer 
Bowles, had meditated some depredations on the Spanish settlements, from which they had been diverted by a friend 
of our agent, but that their disposition to do injury was perhaps not quite extinguished. Sensible how much it is in 
the power of neighbor nations to contribute to mutual happiness and prosperity, by faithfully using their good 
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ffices wherever they may procure the peace or advantage of each other, and feeling a union of interest with Spain 
‘i whatever read tet Sdiacent ossessions, we have not hesitated to give general instructions to our agent in that 
department to cultivate in the Indians the same friendly dispositions towards the Spanish settlements, as towards 
ourselves, and to promote their peace and interest in every case with the same zeal as our own. | 
I have the honor to enclose you one of those orders, to congratulate you on the intelligence that the leader who 
gave occasion to this particular interposition is no longer in a situation to threaten furtherdanger, and to assure you, 
that, as far as shall depend on us, we will, on every future occasion, sincerely use what influence we may have with the 
Indians, to discountenance and prevent every measure they may meditate against the peace or prosperity of your 


subjects. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


Messrs. pé Viar and vE JaupDENES. 


ee 


To William Carmichael and William Short, Esquires. 
Puitape.puia, November 3, 1792. 


GENTLEMEN: : ' - ' 
I wrote you on the 14th of the last month, since which, some other incidents and documents have occurred bearing 
relation to the subject of that letter. I therefore now gow you a duplicate of. that letter. 
Copy of a letter from the Governor of Georgia, with the deposition it covered of a Mr. Hull, and an original 
ier, wherein he styles himself commissary for his Catholic Maeaty with the Creeks. 
t 


ssport signed by Olivie 4 | 
ge opy letter from Messrs. Viar and Jaudenes, to myself, dated October 29, with that of the extract ofa letter 


of September 24, from the Baron Carondelet to them. 

Copy of my answer of November 1, to them; and_ : 

Copy of a [etter from myself to the President, stating a conversation with those gentlemen. 

From these papers you will find we have been constantly endeavoring, by every possible means, to keep peace with 
the Creeks; that in order to do this, we have even suspended, and still suspend the running a fair reeaee: d between 
them and us, as agreed to by themselves, and having for object the “geen definition of their and our lands, so as to 

revent encroachment on either side; and that we have constantly endeavored to keep them at peace with the 
Banish settlements also; that Spain, on the contrary, or at least the officers of her Governments, since the arrival of 
Baron de Carondelet, has undertaken to keep an agent among the Creeks, has excited them and the other southern 
Indians to commence a war against us, has furnished them with arms and ammunition for the express purpose of 
carrying on that war, and prevented the Creeks from running the boundary which would have removed the source of 
differences from between us. Messrs. Viar and Jaudenes explain the ground of interference on the fact of the Spanish 
claim to that territory, and on an article in our treaty with the Creeks, putting themselves under our protection. 
But, besides that you already know the nullity of their pretended claim to the territory, they had themselves set the 
example of endeavoring to strengthen that claim by the — mentioned in the letter of the Baron de aoslgen = yor 
and by the employment of an agent among them. The establishment of our boundary committed to you, will o 
course remove the grounds of all future pretence to interfere with the Indians within our territory; and it was to 
such only that the treaty of New York stipulated protection: for we take for granted, that Spain will be ready to 
to the principle, that neither has a right to stipulate protection or interference with the Indian nations 
inhabiting the territory of the other, But it is extremely material, also, with sincerity and good faith, to patronize 
the peace of each other with the neighboring savages. e are quite disposed to believe that the late wicked excite- 
ments to war have proceeded from the Baron de Carondelet himself, without authority from his court. But, if so. 
have we not reason to expect the removal of such an officer from our neighborhood, as an evidence of the disavowa 
of his proceedings. He has produced against us a serious war. He says, in his letter, indeed, that he has suspended 
it; but this he has not done, nor possibly can he do it. The Indians are more easily engaged in a war than withdrawn 
from it. They have made the attack in force gn our frontiers, whether with or without his consent, and will oblige 
us to a severe punishment of their aggression We trust that you will be able to settle principles of friendly conce 
between us and Spain with respect to the neighboring Indians; and if not, that you will endeavor to apprise us af 
what we may expect, that we may no longer be tied up by principles, which, in that case, would be inconsistent with 


duty and self preservation. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


ARANJUEZ, April 18, 1793. 


Sir: 

When we had last the honor of addressing you, we mentioned the delay which had taken place with respect 
to the business with which we are charged here. We then hoped that dela ceased, as we were just informed 
that his Majesty had designated the person to treat with us on his behalf. e have found ourselves, however, much 
mistaken in our hope. , : : 

As soon as it was announced to us that M. de Gardoqui was the person, we waited on him, and expressed to him 
our satisfaction that his Majesty’s choice had fallen on a person so well acquainted with the subjects of which we 
were to treat, and also with the dispositions of the United States, and their desire to cultivate the friendship.of his 
Catholic Majesty. He showed evident marks of being pleased with this nomination, and gave us the strongest 
assurances of his desire that a business so long depending, should be brought to a conclusion agreeable to both parties. 
He added, that he hoped that the negotiation would be carried on in the same familiar and friendly manner to which 
he had been accustomed in America; and other things of the sort, which are always used, more or less, on such 
occasions, according to the humor of the person, and which prove nothing as to the main object. After waiting a few 
days in the expectation of his announcing to us officially his nomination, and fixing the time and manner of proceed- 
ing to the conferences, we learned from him that he was delayed by his powers and instructions not having been 
made out, which, being to be done in another department, was not under his control. At length we wrote him a 
letter on the 24th of February, having concerted it with him, expressive of our desire to proceed to a communication 
of our respective full powers. This he desired, that he might have an opportunity of pressing the foreign depart- 
ment. 

From that time we continued seeing him very Erecmeently, always expressing our desire to proceed to business, 
and receiving assurances from him of his reciprocating it fully; of his having done every thing to hasten the making 
out of his powers and instructions; of his receiving daily promises that it should be done; and of his waiting for 
nothing else. In this manner things passed, delayed from day to day, until the 23d of March, when we our 
first conference. We have now had three meetings, on three successive Saturdays, the ministerial occupations of 
M. de Gardoqui not allowing him to have them more than once a week, and not always so often; as that which was 
to have taken place on the last Saturday was postponed by him. ' : 

_Although such conferences are mere conversations, in order that the two parties may settle as many previous 
points as possible, and find out what will be the best mode of discussing between them such as nt test 
difficulty, yet we think it proper to give you a general idea of what has passed in those which have al taken 
place, as they have discovered a disposition in this court very different from what we. was expected in 
America at the time of our commission being formed. We begun, after having comm the originals of our 
respective full powers, and interchanged copies of them, by mentioning, that although they em a variety of 
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objects of mutual concern to the two countries, we would confine ourselves, in the first instance, to the two seeding 
ones, namely, the navigation of the Mississippi, and the territorial limits. We stated these points, and su 

them by the arguments which are contained in your report to the President; considering always the rs to the 
former as unquestionable, and of course the means of exercising it as the only object of negotiation. M. de Gar- 
doqui discovered evident signs of impatience under this statement, and much surprise, either real or feigned, at it. 
He assured us that no consideration whatever would ever induce his Majesty to ing seal a right in us to this 
navigation; and he seemed. to consider our claim to the limits under the treaty with England, as extravagant and 
unwarrantable; regarding this treaty as an agreement made between two people, to dispose of the property of a 
third. You will see lower down his ideas as to the acquisition of this property by Spain.. We observed to him, on 
what he said was the determination of his Majesty as to the navigation, that we knew not how to suppose that his 
Majesty, so conspicuously remarkable among the sovereigns of Europe for his love of justice, would refuse to acknow- 
ledge a right, as soon as that right should be exhibited to his view, established by proofs as unquestionable as those of 
a geometrical truth, and founded equally on what all men hold sacred, both natural and conventional law. As to 
the former, he held the very extraordinary doctrine, for a diplomatic negotiator, of its deserving no attention, having 
never yet bound any Power further than suited their convenience: as to the latter, he considered the treaties as not 
giving us a right, or at least, as not being obligatory on Spain, in the instance where she was not a party. You will 
easily suppose that such opinions were not attempted to be supported by argument. The most general and desultory 
assertions only were brought forward: such as that the King would never hear of the treaty made between us and 
England, to dispose of what belonged to him; that we had no right to navigate any where in the Mississippi but on 
our own shore; that he would never consent to advise his Majesty to acknowledge our right to navigate it throughout 
its extent, &c. &c. He would hardly agree that the exclusive right of Spain to this navigation had any beginnin 
and could not be brought to oy precisely at what time the exclusive right did commence, or how. Indeed, it really 
appeared a point about which he was uncertain at that moment. ‘ se al 

He was less scrupulous in affirming the origin of Spain to the territory within our limits. He stated it to be by 
conquest during the late war. On its being observed to him that, by the usages of nations, hitherto respected, con- 
quests could give only an inchoate right in any case, and that its accomplishment depended on treaty; and that the 
treaty, so far from comprehending, did express y exclude the conquest now contended for; and that Spain, not being 
at war with us, no right of any kind could be claimed against us; the doctrine was neither acknowledged or denied, 
though there appeared an evident ignorance of it. It was replied to by sometimes pretending that all that was now 
claimed by Spain, was comprehended in the cession by England of the Floridas, (their previous treaty with us being 
considered as null and void) and sometimes by positions which would lead to a very new and unexpected system; 
that Spain, until she had acknowledged our independence, hada right to make congests within our limits. This 
was laid downas the great difference between the rights of Spain and of France, derivable from the successes of their 
arms within any part of the United States. It was acknowledged that France, for instance, had no right to York- 
town; but given clearly to be understood that, if the Spanish forces had taken possession of Charleston, or any 
other place, the case as to Spain would have been different. We could a observe thereon that we did suppose 
that Spain would be the last Power to set on foot seriously such an unlimit r ry of conquest, as being certainly 
at least as dangerous for her as any other. And, indeed, we are persuaded that the length to which this doctrine 
was carried was more the result of the heat of conversation, than of cool reflection. When it was observed to him 
that this court had formerly entertained different ideas with respect to the limits, as was demonstrable from what had 
passed between the Count de Florida Blanca and the Marquis de Lafayette, he treated that subject in the most con- 
temptuous manner, adding that he had written to the count on it from America, who had affirmed it to be the grossest 
inisrepresentation on the part of M. de Lafayette. We observed to him that the letters which had passed between them 
on that subject being in their office of foreign affairs, would show how far this had been a misrepresentation, and 
that we must refer him to them. It would have been evidently useless to have poms this subject any further at 
that time. Had Count de Florida Blanca been still more explicit on this head, still it would probably have no weight 
with the present ministry. It could only serve to give additional force to argument hereafter, and show in a clearer 
view the injustice of the present system of this court as to that question, 

M. de Gardoqui afterwards went into some detail. of the manner in which this subject had been conducted with 
respect to him whilst employed therein in America. He complained in more clear terms of the delay which had 
been made use of, and which he had mentioned to us previously, whenever we had pressed him, and taken notice of 
the delay here. We observed to him that the expiring stages of a government, and the transition from one form to 
another, would unavoidably have produced that delay. To this he replied, that he had rémained a long time after 
the establishment of a new government, and that he should have remained still longer, to have continued the nego- 
tiation, if he had not acquired full proof that the system had been adopted on the part of the United States of taking 
no other step then, and of leaving the subject to time. He proceeded in telling us that he and Mr. Jay had, for a 
long time, meditated on the difficulties which presented themselves; that they both had been as desirous as an 
persons could be expected to be in future, of removing them, and that he thought they had, by sacrifices on both 
sides, succeeded as far as could be done. He said they had agreed on the basis of the treaty between themselves, 
but that Mr. Jay, choosing to take the opinion of Congress on some parts of it, (those with respect to the navigation 
and limits) had consulted them thereon, and was to have given him theiranswer. That he, on his part, had announced 
this to his court, who had_ from that time been expecting in vain the answer. He gave us to understand that he 
expected we should be charged with this answer. He endeavored to give us, from recollection, the substance of 
what had been agreed on between him and Mr. Jay. It was as follows: 

Commerce.—Conformable to the articles annexed to his letter to Mr. Jay, of the 25th of May, 1786, which you 
forwarded to us. He stated them as the propositions of Mr. Jay, to which he had assented. 

Limits.—To begin somewhere about the mouth of the Yazoo; from thence a straight line in that parallel to the 
Apalachicola; from thence towards the St. Mary’s river, by a line about the direction of which he seemed uncertain; 
and down that river to the ocean. ; 

Navigation of the Mississippi.—To be used in the following manner: Our citizens to carry their productions in 
their own vessels to the limits agreed on, where zines should be constructed; from thence they should be taken 
hy Spanish boats and carried to New Orleans. If there should not be Spanish boats enough for that purpose, 
(although he was convinced there would be) then he thought the American boats passing on to New Orleans would 
be connived at. Whether our vessels were to be allowed to come from the sea to receive these productions at New 
Orleans, was to be the subject of further negotiation, as well as the toll to be paids and all this they could not 
consent to insert in a public treaty, lest other nations should claim a like admission into the colonial possession, and 
was therefore to have been a private-article. He took the precaution of adding, that no answer having been given 
by — on Mr. Jay’s reference to them, no decision, therefore, had been taken thereon by his court; and of course 
he could not pretend to say that his Piajesty would consent to these conditions at present, although he would have 
done it formerly. He was assured that no decision on such articles would ever be asked from him by us. Nothing 
respecting such having been communicated to us by you, was a convincing proof that Government had considered them 
not capable of being deliberated on. ; 

In the course of these conferences he had mentioned that the limits and navigation were objects of much less 
importance than we appeared to make them, both Spain and the United States having much more territory than 
they knew what to do with; and +he use of the river against stream being impracticable, even if allowed by Spain. 
We observed, thereon, that taking these positions for granted, he must agree that the King of Spain was much more 
the uncontrolled arbiter of limits, and much less obliged to consult the prejudices (as he seemed to consider them) 
of the inhabitants, than was the Government of the United States; that, moreover, by our constitution, the limits of 


each State were guarantied to theni, and therefore not under the control of the General Government; that as to the 
navigation, if impracticable, it would not be exercised, and consequently that Spain should have no objection to 
recognise our right Peet wee Gat a Going it, under that view of the subject, showed that much less importance 
ip of the Uni 


was annexed to the friend tates than we had hoped. 
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It was replied to this, that the admission of foreigners to any of the Spanish colonial possessions was an innova- 
tion; and that Government was much more averse to the smallest innovation in any of the colonial regulations than in 
those at home, (the exception in favor of French vessels for a limited time being .a case of necessity, which of course 
did not admit of being taken as a general rule.) And further, that although it was evident the current of the river 
would not admit of its being ascended for the purpose of commerce, yet it facilitated the descent; and that Euro- 
pean mnufactures carried through the United States into the Western country, would be brought down the river and 
smuggled into their possessions, if our vessels were allowed to go there. He seemed also to fear much the propaga- 
tion of principles of independence among them by communication with our citizens. We obviated both objections, 
as we thought, and showed that the United States would have an_ interest to see the Spanish possessions dependent 
on Spain, if they enjoyed all they claimed, which was the navigation of the river. He said this would be the 
case if men were reasonable enough to follow what was their interest; but that there were so many instances to the 
contrary, (he cited the attempts of France to premname their own principles as a living instance) that such considera- 
tions were little to be relied on. The conduct of their agents in America with respect to us, in at least exciting the 
animosity of the Indians towards us, was incidentally touched on. It was roundly denied, and affirmed, on the 
contrary, that their standing instructions were directly opposed thereto. We told him the United States had no 
doubt of the disposition of his Majesty on such aljectt, and of course were persuaded that the conduct of those 
agents. was not warranted thereby; but that the proofs of their conduct were established on the strongest testimony. 
It was evident, however, that it did not sped so to him. We shall have occasion necessarily to bring forward this 
subject in more serious terms, and accordingly it was not pushed further at that time. Pelee ‘ 

{. de Gardoqui deviated from it to complain, in very bitter terms, of the manner in which the Spanish naviga- 
tion and commerce had been treated by the regulations of the United States. He said that the few vessels of this 
country which were formerly employed were completely expelled from thence. When we observed to him that 
whatever regulations had been made were common to all foreign countries, and that Spain, though without a treaty, 
was treated as the most favored nation there, he insisted that whatever might be the appearance, the effect was not 
so, since the Spanish commissaries had informed. them their vessels had ceased going to the ports of the United 
States, whilst those of other nations went there. Spain, he observed, was a country sui generis, as to commerce; 
that there was no reciprocity in the treatment reaper nvey of Spanish subjects and American citizens in Ameri¢a 
and Spain. He advanced that Spain had no need of the United States; whereas, the United States, having no mines 
of gold and silver, could not do without Spain, in order to procure these indispensable articles. However absurd this 
may appear, or whatever ignorance it may betray of the true principles of political economy, yet we are persuaded 
that they are his real sentiments. It would have been lost labor to have combated rooted prejudices of that kind by 
serious argument; we only replied to them, therefore, by observing, that as long as feod should continue to be an 
indispensable ingredient in the wants of men, we trusted that corn fields would be found to be the surest and most 
inexhaustible mines of gold and silver. We added, that we were Rermeaded, however, that nothing hostile had been 
intended against the commerce of Spain; and that he would find that the United States had the fullest disposition, 
on the contrary, to cultivate and increase the commercial relations of the two countries. He told us (which he 
seemed to desire we should consider as a soe of frankness) that he had advised his Majesty, immediately on being 
informed of our regulations, to levy an additional duty on our fish and flour, as the best means of making us treat 
them differently. is additional duty was intended as an excess to be paid by us above other foreigners; and he 
informed us that it was only delayed to take place with a general ey age of their commercial system, which he was 
about forming. We doubt, however, whether what he told us of the additional duty has been hitherto spaomnly 
intended; a we cannot assure you, should the growing connexions between this country and England be 
carried to the degree of which they seem susceptible under present circumstances, that this menace would not be 
realized in favor of the English fishery. From this general statement of what has hitherto passed here, you will see 
that their ideas at present, with respect to the two leading objects of our commission, are out of the circle of negotia- 
tion under the instructions we received from you.’ It was matter of embarrassment, therefore, to us, not to have 
been informed what overtures had been made from. this court, and induced the President to send a commission for 
in here, after Mr, Carmichae] had informed you of their intention to send a minister for that purpose to 
America. 

We found ourselves placed, therefore, under circumstances of much delicacy, arising from the explicit declara- 
rations of M. de Gardoqui, and the present unsettled relation of this country with England. Had we insisted on the 
sine quibus non of your instructions as preliminaries, we should inevitably have been om to have broken off the 
conferences, which could not have been done without eclat, as an express commission had been sent here for the 
purpose of treating. . It was evident this would have been_ playing into the hands of England, by exciting alarm in 
this court with respect to us; we have, therefore, thought it our duty to temporize, and without giving any hope ot 
our abandoning any part of our rights, we have proceeded to canvass the subjects of our commission in general, as 
has been stated to you. Under other circumstances, we should have proceeded immediately to have supported 
them by the arguments which your report to the President furnishes, and which could have been opposed only by 
an open and manifest refusal of incontrovertible right, and of course exhibited to the view of all the world the justice 
of resorting to other means fay obtaining it. 4At present we should unquestionably obtain nothing by urgency; and 
as we have full conviction that they would now refuse what we should insist on, we should not be the wiser for 
forcing them to express this determination by writing. We think it our duty, therefore, to give it as our opinion, 
that Whatever preparatory steps would be taken by Government in the case of this refusal of our right, should be 
taken under present circumstances, as we consider unquestionable the determination of this court to refuse it when 
perenee Our intention is not to press this determination until we shall see with more certainty the influence of 

rench affairs on them, and their connexions with England, as great changes have taken place therein (since your 
instructions were given) with which you will have been duly made acquainted. We flatter ourselves, also, with 
learning soon the further intentions of the President arising therefrom. / Should the conferences, in the mean time, 
come to a close, we shall endeavor that it be without receiving such a refusal as it ap be difficult for them to 
retract from hereafter. Nobody can say what changes may take place in the relations of European Powers, nor in 
how short atime. ‘We do not scruple, however, to say, that, until some considerable change shall take place from 
the present, and excite the alarm of this country with respect to England, they will not be induced by mere nego- 
tiation to yield our nigh, Such a position, however, we believe did exist at the time of the Nootka negotiation; 
and we think it probable that such will occur again. Whatever may occur, or whatever progress may be made in 
any direction, you may count on being informed of, with as much expedition and punctuality as may depend on us. 
This would be done sooner and more regularly, if we were not obliged to wait for such conveyances as it may be 
proper to makeuse of. ‘This will be sent under cover to Colonel Humphreys, by an express despatched from hence 

y 


the Portuguese ambassador. 
We have the honor to be, &c. 


WM. CARMICHAEL, 
WM. SHORT. 
The Secretary oF STatE for the United States. 


Aranjuez, May 5, 1793. 


. Sia: 
. Since our last, of the 18th ultimo, we have had the honor of receiving the dluplisate of yours of the 3d of 
November; (the original has not yet come to our hands.) The papers severally all to therein, were received 
enclosed. Mr. Morris.had forwarded them. to us from Paris on the 4th of March. The person he had charged with 
them having determined not to proceed further than Bayonne, these papers-were detained there for a proper convey- 
ance, which, not presenting itself sooner, they were not delivered to us here until the 28th ultimo. 
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Our last letter, in informing you generally of the conferences which had then taken place here on the subjects of 
our commission, stated also the manner in which that of the conduct of their agents towards us, and the Indians, had 
been particularly touched on. That conduct was absolutely denied in behalf of their agents, who, it was affirmed, 
had positive instructions to the contrary, and who could have no interest to depart from them. We observed on the 
facts which had taken place, and the nature of the testimony which had authenticated them to the Government of 
the United States. M. de Gardoqui let us see clearly that he considered the presumed obedience of their agents to 
the orders given them as a_ stronger proof of their having not interfered, than any that was adduced by us to the 
contrary. [He saw as clearly that we were of a different opinion. And, as we have had already the honor to inform 
you, we judged it unnecessary to push the subject further in that stage of the business. Yesterday being the first day 
of conference which has intervened since the receipt of your letter above mentioned, it was our intention to have 
brought it forward again, with the additional circumstances mentioned therein; but M. de meer being called off 
by the King, at the hour appointed for the conference, it was postponed by him. In the two which have taken place 
since our last, we spoke of the conduct which should be observed, by the United States and Spain, towards the 
several nations of Indians within or adjoining to their respective possessions. ‘The sentiments which he expressed 
were perfectly conformable to humanity and good neighborhood. He came readily into the idea, suggested in your 
letter of October the 14th, of neither party keeping agents among the Indians. e thought it proper to sound him 
on this subject, although it appeared to us that a clause in our treaty with the Creeks was of a contrary tendency. 
He expressed his sincere desire that strict justice should, in all cases, be observed towards the Indians, as being the 
surest means of rendering them pacific and useful neighbors. We assured him that our Government was actuated 
by these sentiments; observing, the steps which had been taken, since the reins were committed to the President, 
were an uniform proof thereof, confirmed by the treaties made with the Creeks and Cherokees. ‘This necessarily 
brought under consideration these treaties, which, to our very great surprise, he declared an entire ignorance of. 
Although they have certainly been transmitted to the foreign department here, yet the several departments are kept 
so separate and distinct that we deem it highly possible, added to what we have seen of M. de Gardoqui himself, 
that they may not have come under his inspection. When we mentioned to him the substance of these treaties, he 
expressed much satisfaction at the articles securing the Indians in their rights of property, and fixing the mode of 
punishment for crimes committed towards them, as well as the encouragement to be held out to them to dispose 
them to agriculture and civilization. The clause declaring them under our protection, he apprehended might create 
difficulty, as they had a previous treaty with Spain to the same effect. He seemed to wish us to believe, that he 
considered the favorable disposition of our Government towards the Indians as the most likely means to remove the 
difficulties existing with respect to the settlement of boundary. We are persuaded, however, that the same diffi- 
culties would still remain, and that they do not rest on our treaties with the Indians, or our conduct towards them, 
but on the fixing the limits between us and Spain. Humanity and justice towards the Indians may be the pretended, 
but the acquisition of territory, the domineering though extravagant passion of this court, will be the real, motive by 
which they will be actuated. Were it possible for us to agree upon the limits, no difficulties could be made by them 
with respect to the inhabitants within those assigned to us. e think you may rely, therefore, on their commissa- 
ries having seized the true principle of the interference of their court, in their conversation with you, as stated in 
your letter to the President of November 2. We mentioned in our last that M. de Gardoqui had declined absolutely 
precising the origin of their claim to the exclusive navigation of the Mississippi. He has, since then, by acknowledging 
in conversation that the English were entitled to navigate that river also, previous to the late war, fixed the epocha 
of their exclusive right. Even this acknowledgment, of what must sivike every body as unquestionable, he was 
brought to with evident reluctance. In our last we had the honor of stating te you the embarrassment in which we 
found ourselves, and, from the explicit declarations of M. de Gardoqui, showing the dispositions of this court to be 
opposite to what, we are convinced, must have been expected at the time our commission was formed; and, secondly, 
from the change of circumstances which have taken place among several European Powers since that epoch; as yet 
we can only confirm what we then said on these subjects. Situated as we are, under these circumstances, we con- 
ceive it will be the wish of the President that we should not, at this moment, press the negotiation in a manner 
which might produce an effect directly opposed to our interests and wishes, and which could not render any service 
under the present crisis—the most inauspicious that could have taken place for our business. We have already full 
conviction of the sentiments of this court, and know that they will not at present assent to what we must insist on. 
Should we immediately push the negotiation, it could produce no other effect than to make them acquainted with 
the fixed determination of the United States to exact their full right. This would unavoidably only make them more 
tractable with respect to England, and would tend, joined to the influence of the French war, to make them take a 
ground that they might repent of hereafter in vain, as well as ourselves. It might make them also take preparatory 
measures, with respect to us, which they would not otherwise do, and which we must desire that they should not do, 
whatever may be the intentions of our Government. Other considerations, also, weigh with us in favor of delay under 
our circumstances, and particularly that of leaving, thereby, time to receive further instructions. After the President 
shall have been made acquainted with the changes which have taken place in the relations between France, England, 
and this country, from what we conjecture of the time that this will seer been annoynced to you as inevitable, we 
imagine we may ere long be made acquainted with the President’s sentiments thereon. We will not take on ourselves 
to suggest any thing on a subject which will have been placed so amply under his contemplation. We should not 
perhaps, omit mentioning a circumstance which is particularly unfavorable to our negotiation, arising from the actua 
situation of this cabinet, and the business we are charged with, being, in consequence thereof, exclusively committed 
to M. de Gardoqui. As he is fully known in America, we need not delineate his character here. It will,suffice to 
say, that, notwithstanding his protestations of good will towards the United States, and desire to see this business 
terminated to their satisfaction, we have very full evidence of his sentiments being absolutely opposed thereto. As 
to those of the Duke de la Alcudia, whose power and influence are unlimited here, we can only judge of them from 
what M. de Gardoqui tells us, being precluded ourselves, by the character in which we are admitted | here, from that 
kind of intercourse with him, which would enable us to judee for ourselves. He assures us, that the sentiments of 
that minister are conformable to those heap to us in the conferences. We should rather apprehend, however, 
that he had not given himself the trouble to form any ideas on the subject. So faras M. de Garou can have 
influence on him, the impressions he will receive will certainly not be such as we should wish. 

Being young, and without experience, but at the same time well disposed to receive information, and having no 
other source so ready or so natural to receive it from as M. de Gardoqui, it is probable it is from him he will take 
his ideas thereon. [fe cannot have time, and certainly will not have inclination, under his present occupations, to 
attend to any course of argument on these subjects. He will ask only for the result, and that result he will receive 
implicitly from the person to whom he may give his confidence respecting it. It may bé expected, also, that at this 
moment the English ambassador, in his close and constant communications with him, will not let slip opportunities 
of giving such insinuations as he may think likely to produce effect. And when we consider the situation of the two 
countries, and compare the two men, we cannot doubt they may have a considerable effect. We do not let M. de 

Gardoqui perceive the idea we have formed of his hostility to the business of this negotiation. We receive with 
calmness the constant protestations of his particular good will, which he takes every opportunity of repeating. He 
assures us often that there is no person in Spain who would be disposed to go so ‘fer in advising the King to make 
sacrifices for the termination of this business as himself. These sacrifices consist in what we stated to you in our 
last, as the result of the agreement between him and Mr. Jay. These assurances, however, by no means convince 
us; and although we have no direct opportunities of ascertaining the ideas of the other ministers (should they have 
formed any) on the subjects of our negotiation, still it appears to us that there are several causes which would con- 
tribute to render M. de Gardoqui, on the contrary, more hostile than others. His ideas of the rights of Spain and of 
the United States, were formed a long time ago, and, as too often happens, he was probably much influenced by the 

comparative power of the respective parties in considering their respective rights. ¥ ‘The view he had of the United 

States, during his residence there, has manifestly not yet given place to those impressions which their present situa- 

tion ought to have produced. He still sees them divided among themselyes, and without efficient government ; and 
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although he now and then recollects the change, yet im general it seems to have escaped him. / Having been formerly 
charged with this business, and having robably at that time given assurances to his court of being able to procure 
different terms, he may not know now how to come forward and propose others to them... This circumstance, added 
to a considerable obstinacy of character, we conceive would have much weight with him. It is possible, also, that, 
being little accustomed to generalize his ideas, and having viewed this subject only on one side, and meditated on it 
in that point of view alone, he may have brought himself to have regarded these extraordinary pretensions of Spain 
as just; and, indeed he affirms this to us with so much warmth, that we cannot help attributing it in some degree to 
that kind of error. His having been educated, also, and still being in the mercantile line, is by no means.an indif- 
ferent circumstance, that class of people, in those European countries which have colonies, being more than any 
other prompt to take the alarm at whatever may tend to facilitate the intercourse of foreigners with those posses- 
sions. Another source of error which we observe in M. de Gardoqui is, that of drawing general conclusions from 
particular cases. He conversed with some individuals in America, who — their wishes to see the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi prohibited, and our limits narrowed, in order to have the productions of the’ Western country 
brought through the Atlantic States, and to have our population more concentrated. He saw some individuals of 
the Western country, or going to settle there, who treated their adhesion to the rest of the Union as visionary. From 
hence he has seni opinions, which he has not concealed from us, that the United States do not desire this naviga- 
tion and the limits we ask, or at least do not desire it so generally as that they could be brought to make any gene- 
ral effort to obtain it. And also that the western inhabitants, whenever wry A shall acquire force, will separate from 
the Atlantic States. Under the influence of these opinions, it is possible that the navigation may be held back in petto, 
in order to purchase this separation, if too long delayed, or to purchase the friendship of those inhabitants after being se- 
rated from us; and perhaps still further in order to purchase the promise of their allegiance to the crown of Spain. 
What we have said will give our idea of M. de Gardoqui’s sentiments and influence on these subjects,.so far as he 
may act of himself. We should add, however, that the general’ opinion of him here is, that no minister has ever 
given more constant proofs (notwithstanding the natural obstinacy of his character) of facility in relinquishing his 
own sentiments in favor of those of persons at the fountain of power. Should the present principal minister, for 
instance, be by any means disposed to treat these subjects of negotiation differently, nobody entertains apprehension 
that M. de Gardoqui would make — thereto, after being made acquainted with that disposition. There is 
another event also which may take them out of the hands of M. de Gardoqui. It is known that he has no weight 
in the cabinet, and that he is counteracted in all his operations by the persons employed under him. ‘It has there- 
fore been for some time believed that his place would not be long tenable. The exigencies of war naturally increase 
the difficulties of a minister of finance, and add to the probability of change in such a department. We have some 
reason to believe that M. de Gardoqui himself feels this, and that he is endeavoring to provide for a retreat by ob- 
taining a foreign rare $s It has been reported that he is to have that at Turin. It is more probable, however, 
that it is not yet decided on: still, the usage of this court with respect to dismissed ministers gives ood reason 10 
believe he would be provided for. And as the diplomatic line is that which he desires, it would be probably in 
that. Should he be thus removed from hence, what we have observed with respect to the manner of doing business 
here, gives reason to believe he would have little influence in that which concerns us. In speaking of M. de Gar- 
doqui we should not omit the opinion which he seems to have imbibed, and still retains, with respect to the faculties 
of the United States in relation to foreign Powers, either of injurin their enemies or aiding their friends. He did 
not conceal from us that he thought it impossible the Northern, Middle and Southern States should ever be brought 
to act in concert with respect to a foreign enemy out of their territory; and even if they should, that they had no 
means of acting efficaciously until they should have a marine—an event which he regarded as_never to take place, 
or at least to be so far off as not to be worthy of present consideration. -These sentiments of M. de Gardoqui are 
robably consonant to those of his court. He seemed fully impressed with the danger to which Spain was exposed 
rom the balance of maritime force being absolutely destroyed by the present situation of France. He acknow- 
ledged his apprehensions on that subject, and his desire to see a sufficient number of maritime Powers united with 
Spain to restore that balance. It was evident, however, he did not count on this. He observed on the impossibility 
of several distant Powers uniting their interests, and still more of their acting in concert. He did not deign to take 
the United States into this account, and on this subject said he would quote to us an English proverb, ‘* that 
whilst the grass was growing the horse would starve.” All this served to confirm a truth, with which we were fully 
impressed before, that a few ships of the line would have more weight in securing peaceably the territorial rights of 
the United States and those with respect to the Mississippi, than all the most unanswerable arguments and incon- 
testible proofs that could be adduced in support thereof. 

We are much mortified not to be able to give you more agreeable intelligence with respect to the commission 
with which the President has done us the honor to charge us jointly. We trust you will see that this situation of 
the business has depended, and still depends, on circumstances which do not and never could have depended on us. 
And we hope you will be persuaded, that should the present crisis of European affairs bring about any change in the 
relations of t this country which may render her less indifferent to the friendship or enmity of the Unite States, 
whilst we remain here, we shall make the most pressing use of it in endeavoring to obtain, by pacific means, those 
rights which we are persuaded the United States will never abandon the pursuit of, and which we flatter our- 
selves the progress of Wear union and force will enable them to obtain with usury if withheld at present. 

We have the honor to be, &c. 
WM. CARMICHAEL, 
W. SHORT. 
The Secretary oF Srate of the United States, Philadelphia. 


(TRANSLATION. ] 
Puiwavetpuia, May 25, 1792. 
Sir: 
We received, with due 7 _— letter of the 21st instant, and have this new assurance of the sincere 
Each * the President of the United States, to preserve the peace and harmony subsisting between Spain and the 
Jnited States. 

For the same reason which prevented your making any reflections on the treaties with the Creeks, Choctaws, and 
Chickasaws, we avoid at present transmittmg you a voluminous relation, well authenticated, of the judicious and 
very opportune steps taken by the Baron Carondelet (whom you censure) after his arrival in Louisiana, to preserve 

ce and friendship between Spain and the United States, and the Indian nations, without exposing the known 
mterests of the last, which otherwise would probably be sacrificed. 

Nevertheless, we cannot avoid enclosing you a copy of the exhortations given by the same Baron Carondelet to 
the chiefs of the Cherokee nation, which not only contradict the opinion formed in these States of his character, but 
manifest that he has used prudent reasons only, not proposing to require from the Indians a decisive answer whether 
they would take arms against the United States in case that Spain should enter into war against them, as Governor 
Blount required from the various Indian chiefs, and particularly from Ugulayacabe;. when, by dint. of persuasions, 
and offering him to establish a store near Bear creek, and other promises, he made him go to Cumberland, where he 
asked lands from him, and whether he would assist the Americans in case these should fight with Spain? and after- 
wards dismissed him for his obstinacy in refusing the lands, and declaring that in such case he would remain neuter. 

As little has the Baron de Carondelet created grand medal chiefs, as Governor Blount has practised; nor do we 
know if there has been distributed, on our part, to various chiefs, medals of silver, as those which the United States 
have distributed with the effigy of the President, and at the bottom, George Washington, President, 1792; and 
others with the legend, friend hip and trade, without end. 
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In fine, as we rely that there will be established in the negotiation, now on foot, between Spain and the United 
States, a fixed system of conduct with the Indians for both parties, we omit producing other different proofs which 
are in our possession, in vindication of the Government of New Orleans; and we flatter ourselves that your Govern- 
ment will use the most convenient means to avoid taking measures with the various nations of Indians, (pending 
the negotiation) which might have disagreeable results. 


We have the honor to be, &c. 
JOSEPH IGNATIUS DE VIAR, 
Mr. JEF¥ERSON. JOSEPH DE JAUDENES. 


‘Translation of a letter from Messrs. Viar and Jaudenes to Thomas Jefferson. 
PHILapELpaia, June 12, 1793. 


Sir: 

Desiring to convince the President of the United States, by proofs, that there was no error (as you supposed 
in your favor of the 5th instant) in the information which had been given us relative to the last letter which we had 
the honor of writing to you, we transmit to you a literal copy of one of the patents given by Governor Blount in the 
creation of great medals, (the original of which is in our hands, and may be exhibited here, in this hotel of the King, 
when you shall a ; , tis ; 

We also copy literally for you, the relation of the Indian chief Ugulayacabe, of what happened to him on his 
journey to Cumberland, and what obliged him to undertake it; and we can likewise assure, that medals have fallen 
into the hands of the Governor of New Orleans, of the tenor which we mentioned to you in our former, distributed 
by Mr. Anthony Foster, James Randolph, and David Smith, commissioners, by the United States, to the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws, for the purpose; who, to attach more strongly various chiefs of the said nations, gave them the 
said medals, notwithstanding it must have been known to them that they had them from Spain ever since the year 
1784. 

We leave to the wise consideration of the President of the United States, if, after these, and many other steps 
(which we do not mention at present) taken, some with the open authority of your Government, and others, perhaps, 
without it, but still by its officers, the United States can justify easily any complaints whatever which they may 
make against the Governor of New Orleans, (which we doubt) if founded but in presumption or suspicion, ) even 
should he have proceeded on the footing of reciprocity. 

We do not pretend to impeach the character of Governor Blount, nor would we produce evidence against him, 
if we were not persuaded, that, since they declaim so bitterly in these States against the Governor of New Orleans 
in words, it is very just that we should vindicate his proceedings, and show those of Governor Blount, and others, 
not only in words but palpable facts. eo 

We duly note the other contents of your letter, and repeat assurances of the sincere esteem and respect, &c. 

JAUDENES. 
VIAR. 


Literal copy of a Patent given by Governor Blount. 


William Blount, Goyernor in and over the territory of the United States of America south of the river Ohio, and 
superintendent of Indian affairs for the southern district, to all who shall see these presents, greeting: 


Know ye, that, in consideration of the proofs of fidelity and friendship which we have had of the Indian called Itte- 
honnastable, of the Choctaw nation, maintaining close union with the United States, of his valor and consequence with 
the neighboring nations, and of his good disposition and knowledge to command; desiring to recommend such good 
qualities, 1 do appoint him chief and grand medal, admonishing him of the value he ought to put thereon, the obliga- 
tion to govern his People well, and the respect he is to bear the People of the United States, venerating the name 
of the President. 

For these reasons, we require all citizens of the United States to acknowledge him chief and grand medal, as 
zforesaids the same to the Indians of his nation, that they respect and obey him. 

Given under my hand and seal, in the said territory, this 10th day of August, 1792. 

WM. BLOUNT. 
By the Governor: 
Danter Sonre. 
A copy: JAUDENES. 
VIAR. 


(TRANSLATION. ] 


Jaudenes and Viar to the Secretary of State. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 18, 1793. 
SiR: 

Since our last letter which we had the honor of sending you, we are newly informed of different acts practised 
by Governor Blount, which not only are contrary to the treaty itself, which the United States concluded with the 
Creeks, and which your Government wishes to maintain, but which manifest views very distinct from those pacific 
and friendly ones towards our nation, and those Indians of which the United States have so repeatedly assured us. 

We will state some of the undeniable ones, and which merit great attention. 

The first article of the treaty between the United States and the Creeks, promises to maintain perpetual peace 
and friendship between both the contracting parties, and the fourteenth article promises to carry into full execution 
what is stantllated in the treaty by both parties, with good faith and sincerity. 

Permit us to ask, now, does it denote good faith, or prove sincerity, to excite the Chickasaws to commence war 
against the Creeks, with the palpable views that they, being less numerous than the Creeks, may be under the ne- 
cessity to ask the protection of Governor Blount and his troops, and so give him then a good occasion of asking in 
recompense from the Chickasaws, lands to form an establishment at the place called the Ecores Amargas, [bitter] 
and have a source whence to incommode and intercept the communication between New Orleans and the establish- 
ments of Spain, at the Illinois and New Madrid, practised with barques, which, by the eddy formed there by the 
river Mississippi, must pass within pistol shot of a point which commands the river at that place? With this object. 
and proceeding to the said place, a son of General Robertson passed by New Madrid the 7th of May, and about 
that time had already passed several Americans to the same post. 

Does it argue good faith or sincerity towards the Creeks to succor the Chickasaw nation with a portion of corn. 
that they might with more convenience pursue the war, which the son of General Robertson carried with him; and, 
moreover, a piece of artillery, the use of which the Indians never knew, and always feared? 

‘The Governor of New Madrid saw all this with his own eyes, and it was confirmed by many Indians of the 
Chickasaw nation, who went with the same young man, Mr. Robertson, who confessed that Congress had ordered 
_ this cannon to be given them at present, a declaration which indicates that it is also contemplated to furnish them 

more. 
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In the 11th article of the treaty between the United States and the Creeks, these last oblige themselves to give 
information to the citizens of the former, of every design which they shall know or suspect to be formed in any of 
the neighboring tribes, or by any person whatever, against the peace and interests of the United States. nie 

Is it good reciprocity, sincerity, or good faith, on the part of these, not only not to inform the Creeks of the dispo- 
sition of the Chickitews against them, but that the said States should be the principal and inciting cause? 

Let us pass under silence a thousand just reflections on the impropriety of the United States meddling with th 
affairs of nations who are, by treaties solemn and ratified, allied with Spain, and let us leave to the superior pene- 
tration of the President of the United States to decide, if the repeated and positive assurances which we have given 
to these States, in the name of the King our master, of the firm disposition and desire to preserve the strictest 
friendship with the United States, and to exert himself in effecting a continuance of the same, on the part of the 
Indian nations, under his royal protection; if the different proofs which we have produced of what has been prac- 
tised by the Governor of Louisiana and St. Augustine, and the recent one which we have the honor to enclose, merit 
such a return as that which is experienced on the part of the United States. ; 

You may vindicate the Government of the United States (in those cases which want equal evidence with that 
which we have produced in some others, and which admits no re ly) by insinuating again, that steps of such a 
nature, if they have been taken, is without the authority or knowledge of the Government; let us suppose it in the 
article which admits of it, and let us pass on to the other. ; 

Does it admit excuse, that the United States, after such repeated complaints on our part, founded on palp ble 
facts and documents which cannot be refuted, against the persons i to manage the business of the Indians, 
should not have availed themselves of efficacious means to prevent the disorders in question? To the justice of the 
President of the United States we leave the answer. ; : 

Are the steps which the Government of the United States has taken (evident from the proofs which we have 
presented before) less prejudicial than those which their subalterns have put in practice, without the authority of 
the Government, as you affirm? We are persuaded they are not. ; : , 

Recapitulating all the proceedings of the United States, and of their agents, with respect to our nation, and the 
various nations of Indians, our allies, and comparing them with those of the King, our master, and his agents, we 
foresee, with no small sensibility, that the continuation of the peace, bey harmony, and perfect friendship, which 
have so happily prevailed till now, between our nation and the United States, is very se lematical for the future, 
unless the United States shall take more convenient measures, and of greater energy, than those adopted for a long 
time past. 

These same considerations urge us to desire you to inform the President of the United States of the contents of 
this letter, and to entreat him earnestly, on our part, to use all his power and influence, to hinder the fatal con- 
sequences to which, in the contrary event, the United States stand indubitably exposed—an event which cannot but 
pid gear g . two nations, whose reciprocal interests evidently require that they should remain united in friendship 
and good faith. 

So we wish that it may be; and in the mean time, we repeat assurances of our sincere esteem and respect. 
JAUDENES. 
Mr. JEFFERSON. VIAR. 


The Secretary of State to Messrs. Carmichael and Short. 


PuitapDetpuia, June 30, 1793. 
GENTLEMEN: 


I have received from Messrs. Viar and Jaudenes, the representatives of Spain at this place, a letter, which, 
whether considered in itself, or as the sequel of several others, conveys to us ee: disagreeable prospects of the 
temper and views of their court towards us. If this letter is a faithful expression of that temper, we presume it to 
be the effect of egregious misrepresentations by their agents in America. Revising our own dispositions and pro- 
ceedings towards that Power, we can find in them nothing but those of peace and friendship for them. And, con- 
scious that this will be apparent from a true statement of facts, I shall carpe to give you such a one, to be com- 
municated to the court of Madrid. If they find it very different from that conveyed to them by others, they may 
think it prudent to doubt, and to take and to give time for mutual inquiry and explanation. I shall proceed to give 
you this statement, beginning it from an early period. . 

At the commencement of the late war, the United States laid it down as a rule of their conduct, to engage the 
Indian tribes within their neighborhood to remain strictly neutral. They accordingly strongly pressed it on them, 
urging that it was a family quarrel, with which they had nothing to do, and in which we wished them to take no 
part; and we strengthened these recommendations, by doing them every act of friendship and good neighborhood 
which circumstances left in our power. With some, these solicitations prevailed; but the greater part of them 
suffered fnhemselves to be drawn into the war against us. They waged it in their usual cruel manner, murdering 
and scalping men, women, and children, indiscriminately, burning their houses, and desolating the country. ‘They 
put us to vast expense, as well by the constant force we were obliged to keep up in that quarter, as by expeditions 
of considerable magnitude, which we were under the necessity of sending into their country from time to time. 

Peace being at length concluded with England, we had it also to conclude with them. They had made war on 
us without the least provocation or pretence of injury. They had added greatly to the cost of that war. The 
insulted our feelings by their savage cruelties. They were by our arms completely subdued and humbled. Under 
all these circumstances, we had a right to demand substantial satisfaction and indemnification. We used that 
right, however, with real moderation. ‘Their limits with us under the former Government, were pevully ill defined, 
questionable, and the frequent cause of war. Sincerely desirous of living in their peace, of cultivating it by every 
act of justice and friendship, and of rendering them better neighbors; by introducing among them some of the most 
useful arts, it was necessary to begin by a precise definition of boundary. Accordingly, at the treaties held with 
them; our mutual boundaries were settled. And, notwithstanding our just right to concessions adequate to the 
circumstances of the case, we required such only as were inconsiderable; and for even these, in order that we might 
place them in a state of perfect conciliation, we paid them a valuable consideration, and granted them annuities in 
money, which have been regularly paid, and were equal to the prices for which they have usually sold their lands. 
Sensible as they were, of the wrong they had done, they expected to make some indemnification; and were for the 
most part satistied with the mode and measure of it. In one or two instances, where a dissatisfaction was observed 
to remain, as to the boundaries — on, or doubts entertained of the authority of those with whom they were 
pe the United States invited the parties to new treaties, and rectified what appeared to be susceptible of it. 

is was agg the case with the Creeks. They complained of an inconvenient cession of lands on their 
part, and by persons not duly representing their nation. They were therefore desired to appoint a proper deputation 
to revise their treaty, and that there might be no danger of any unfair practices, they were invited to come to the seat 
of the General Government, and to treat with that directly. They accordingly came. A considerable proportion of 
what had been ceded, was, on the revision, yielded back to them, and nothing required in lieu of it; and, though the 
would have been better satisfied to have had the whole restored, yet they had obtained enough to satisfy them well. 
Their nation, too, would have been satisfied, for they were conscious of their aggression, and of the moderation of 
the indemnity with which we had been contented. But at that time came among them an adventurer by the name of 
Bowles, who, acting from an impulse with which we are unacquainted, flattered them with the hope of some foreign 
interference which should undo what had been done, and force us to consider the naked grant of their peace a on 
cient satisfaction for their having made war on us. Of this adventurer, the Spanish Government rid us; but not of 
his principles, his practices, and his excitements, against us. These were more than continued by the officers com- 
manding at N ng rleans and Pensacola, and by agents employed by them, and bearing their commission. Their 
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proceedings have been the subject of former letters to you; and proofs of these proceedings have been sent to you. 
with others now sent, establish the facts, that they called assemblies of the Southern Indians, openly per- 
canted them to disavow their treaties, and the limits therein established, promised to support them with all the 
powers which depended on them, assured them of the protection of their sovereign, gave them arms in great quan- 
tities, for the avowed purpose of committing hostilities on us, and promised them future supplies to Gar utmost 
need. The Chickasaws, the most steady and faithful friends of these States, have remained unshaken by these 
practices. So, also, have the Choctaws for the most part. The Cherokees have been teazed into some expressions 
of discontent, delivered only to the Spanish Governors or their agents; while to us they have continued to the 
language of peace and friendship. One part of the nation, only, settled at Chickamogga, and mixed with banditti 
and outcasts from the Shawanese and other tribes, acknowledging control from none, and never in a state of peace, 
have readily engaged in the hostilities against us, to which they were encouraged. But what was much more impor- 
tant, great numbers of the Creeks, chiefly their young men, have yielded to the incitements, and have now, for more 
than a twelve month, been committing murders and desolations on our frontiers. Really desirous of living in peace 
with them, we have redoubled our efforts to produce the same disposition in them. We have borne with their 
aggressions, forbidden all returns of hostility against them, tied up the hands of our people, insomuch that few 
instances of retaliation have occurred even from our suffering citizens. We have multiplied our gratifications to 
them, fed them when starving, from the produce of our own fields and labor. No longer ago than the last winter, 
when they had no other resource against famine, and must have perished in great numbers, we carried into their 
country, and distributed among them gratuitously, 10,000 bushels of corn, and that, too, at the very time when their 
young inen were daily committing murders on helpless women and children on our frontiers; and though these 
depredations now involve more considerable parts of their nation, we are still demanding the punishment of the 
guilty individuals, and shall be contented with it. These acts of neighborly kindness and support, on our part, 
ave not been confined to the Creeks, though extended to them in much the greatest degree. Like wants among 
the Chickasaws, had induced us to send to them, also, at first, 500 bushels of corn, and afterwards. 1,500 bushels 
more. Our language to all the tribes of Indians, has constantly been, to live in peace with one another; and, ina 
most especial manner, we have used our endeavors with those in the neighborhood of the Spanish colonies, to be 
peaceable towards those colonies. I sent you, on a former occasion, the copy of a letter from the Secretary of War 
to Mr. Seagrove, one of our agents with the Indians in that quarter, merely to convey to you the general tenor of 
the conduct marked out for those agents; and I desired you, in placing before the eyes of the Spanish ministry the 
very contrary conduct observed by their agents here, to invite them to a reciprocity of good offices with our 
Indian neighbors, each for the other, and to make our common peace the common object with both nations. I can 
protest that such has hitherto been the candid and zealous endeavors of this Government; that, if its agents have, in 
any instance, acted in another way, it has been equally unknown and. unauthorized by us, and that, were even 
probable proofs of it produced, there would be no hesitation to mark them with the disapprobation of the Govern- 
ment. We expected the same friendly condescension from the court of Spain, in furnishing you with proofs of the 
chap e of the Governor de Carondelet, in particular—practices avowed by him, and attempted to be justified in 
us letter. 

In this state of things, in such dispositions towards Spain, and towards the Indians, in such a course of proceed- 
ings with respect to them, and while negotiations were instituted at Madrid, for arranging these and all other matters 
which might affect our friendship and good understanding, we received from Messrs. de Viar and Jaudenes, their 
letter of May 25th, which was the subject of mine of May 31st to yous; and now again we have received that of the 
18th instant, a copy of which is enclosed. This letter charges us, and in the most disrespectful style— 


1. Exciting the Chickasaws to war on the Creeks. 

2. Furnishing them with provisions and arms. 

3. Aiming at the occupation of a post at the Ecores. Amargas. 
4. Giving medals and marks of distinction to several Indians. 
5. Meddling with the affairs of such as are allies of Spain. 

6. Not using efficacious means to prevent these proceedings. 


I shall make short observations on these charges. 

1. Were the first true, it would not be unjustifiable. The Creeks have now a second time commenced against 
us a wanton and unprovoked war, and the present one, in the face of a recent treaty, and of the most friendly and 
charitable offices on our part. There would be nothing’ out of the common course of proceeding, then, for us to 
engage allies, if we needed any, for their punishment. But we neither need nor have sought them. The fact itself 
is utterly false, and we defy the world to produce a single proof of it. The declaration of war by the Chickasaws, 
as we are informed, was a very sudden thing, produced by the murder of some of their people, by a party of Creeks, 
and produced so instantaneously as to give nobody time to interfere, either to promote or to prevent a rupture. We 
had, on the contrary, most particularly exhorted that nation to preserve peace, because, in truth, we have a most 
particular career for them. This will be evident from a copy of the message of the President to them, among 
the papers now enclosed. ; 

2, The gift of provisions was but an actof that friendship to them, when in the same distress, which had induced 
us to give five times as much to the less friendly nation of the Creeks. But we have given arms to them. We 
believe it is the practice of every white nation to give arms to the neighboring Indians. The agents of Spain have 
done it abundantly, and we suppose not out of their own pockets, and this for purposes of avowed hostility on us; 
and they have been liberal in promises of further supplies. We have given a few arms to a very friendly tribe, not 
to make war on Spain, but to defend themselves from the atrocities ofa vastly more numerous and powerful people, 
and one which, by a series of unprovoked and even unrepelled attacks on us, is obliging us to look towards war as 
the only means left of curbing their insolence. ; Bhatt ; 

3. We are aiming, as is pretended, at an establishment on the Mississippi, at the Ecores Amargas. Considering 
the measures of this nature with which Spaitis going on, having, since her proposition to treat with us on the subject, 
established posts at the Walnut-hills, and other places, for 200 miles upwards, it would not have been wonderful if 
we had taken countervailing measures. But the truth is, we have not done it. We wished to give a fair chance to 
the negotiation going on; and thought it but common candor to leave things in statu quo, to make no innovation, 
pending the negotiation. In this spirit, we forbid and deterred, even by military force, a large association of our 
citizens, under the name of the Yazoo companies, which had formed to settle themselves at those very Walnut-hills, 
which Spain has since occupied; and so far are we from meditating the particular establishment, so boldly charged in 
this letter, that we know not what place is meant by the’ Ecores Amargas. This charge then is false also. 

4. Giving medals and marks of distinction to the Indian chiefs. ‘This is but blindly hinted at in this letter, but 
was more pomtedly complained of in the former. This has been an ancient custom from time immemorial. The 
medals are considered as complimentary things, as marks of friendship to those who come to see us, or who do us 
good offices, coriciliatory of their good will towards us, and not designed to — a contrary disposition towards 
others. They confer no power, and seem to have taken their origin in the Kuropean practice of giving medals, or 
other marks of friendship, to the negotiators of treaties and other diplomatic characters, or visiters of distinction. 
The British Government, while it prevailed here, practised the giving medals, gorgets, and bracelets, to the savages, 
invariably. We have continued it; and we did imagine, without pretending to know, that Spain also did it. ‘ 

5. We meddle with the affairs of Indians in alliance with Spain. We are perfectly at a loss to know what this 
means. ‘The Indians on our frontier have treaties both with Spainand us. We have endeavored to cultivate their 
friendship, to merit it by presents, charities, and exortations to peace with their neighbors, and particularly with the 
subjects of Spain. We have carried on some little commerce with them, merely to supply their wants. in, 
too, has made them presents, traded with them, kept agents among them, though their country is within the limits 
established as ours at the general peace. However, Spain has chosen to have it understood, that she has some claim 
to some parts of that country, and that it must be one of the subjects of our present negotiations. Out of respect 

























































































for her, then, we have considered her pretensions to the country, though it was impossible to believe them serious, 
as coloring pretensions to a concern with those Indians on the same ground with our own, and we were willing to let 
them go on till a treaty should set things to rights between us. } wae 

6. Teather article of complaint is, that we have not used efficacious means to suppress these practices. But if 
the charge is false, or the practice justifiable, no suppression is necessary. 

And lastly, these gentlemen say, that, on a view of these proceedings of the United States, with respect to Spain 
and the Indians their allies, they forsee that our peace with Spain is very problematical in future. The principal 
object of the letter being owr supposed excitements of the Chickasaws against the Creeks, and their protection of 
the latter, are we to understand from this, that, if we arm to repel the attacks of the Creeks on ourselves, it will 
disturb our peace with Spain? That if we will not fold our arms, and let them butcher us without resistance, pa 
will consider it asa cause of war? This isindeed so serious an intimation, that the President has thought it could no 
longer be treated of with subordinate characters, but, that his sentiments should be conveyed to the government of 
Spain itself, through you. : : " ' 

We love and _ ste peace; we know its blessings from experience. We abhor the follies of war, and are 
not untried in its distresses and calamities. Unmeddling with the affairs of other nations, we had hoped that our dis- 
tance and our dispositions would have left us free in the example and indulgence of e with all the world, We 
had, with sincere and particular dispositions, courted and cultivated the friendship of Spain. We have made to it, 
great sacrifices of time and interest, and were disposed to believe she would see her interests also in a perfect coali- 
tion and good understanding with us. Cherishing still the same sentiments, we have chosen, in the present instance, 
to ascribe the intimations in this letter to the particular character of the writers, pi i in the peculiarity of the 
style of their communications; and therefore we have removed the cause from them to their sovereign, in whose jus- 
tice and love of peace, we have confidence. If we are disappointed in this appeal; if we are to be forced into a 
contrary order of things, our mind is made up; we shall meet it with firmness. _ The necessity of our position, will 
supersede all appeal to calculation now, as it has done heretofore. We confide in our own strength, without boast- 
ing of it: we respect that of others, without fearing it. If we cannot otherwise prevail on the Creeks to discontinue 
their depredations, we will attack them in force. If Spain chooses to consider our self defence against savage 
butchery as a cause of war to her,-we must meet her also in war, with regret, but without fear; and we. shall be hap- 
pier to the last moment, to repair with her, to the tribunal of peace and reason. 

The President charges you to communicate the contents of this letter to the court of Madrid, with all the tem- 
perance and delicacy which the dignity and character of that court render proper, but, with all the firmness and 
self respect which befit a nation conscious of its rectitude and settled in its purpose. 

have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


To Messrs. CarnmicHAeEt and Suorr. 


Extract of a letter from M. de Montmorin, Ambassador of France at Madrid, to M. de Vergennes, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 


*¢ The cabinet of Madrid, Monsieur le Comte, thinks it has the greatest interest, not to open the Missis- 
sippi to the Americans, and to disgust them from making establishments on that river, as they would not delay to 
possess themselves of the commerce of New Orleans and Mexico, whatever impediments should be opposed to their 
progress, and that they would become neighbors the more dangerous for Spain, as, even in their present weakness, 
they conceive vast projects for the conquest of the western shore of the Mississippi.” 

Montmorin adds, ** that Spain is decided to make the savages a barrier between her possessions and those of the 
Americans; that it would my if necessary, other obstacles to their progress; and, that, his most Christian Majes- 
ty could not give to his Catholic Majesty a greater proof of his attachment, than in employing his influence in the 

nited States to divert their views from the navigation of the Mississippi.” 

The court of France conformed itself constantly to this insinuation, as is proved by the instructions which it 
gave to all its ministers with Congress. 


The Secretary of State to Messrs. Viar and Jaudenes. 


PuivaveEvpaia, July 11, 1793. 

GENTLEMEN: 

Your letter of the 8th of June has been duly received and laid before the President of the United States. 
‘The matter it contains, is of so serious a complexion, that he chooses to treat of it with your Government directly. 
‘To them, therefore, his sentiments thereon will be communicated, through the channel of our commissioners at 
Madrid, with a firm reliance cn the justice and friendship of his Catholic Majesty. In doing this, it will be impos- 
sible not to manifest the impression which the style, as well as matter of your communications, make on the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 


TH: JEFFERSON. 
Messrs. Viar and JAUDENEs. 


The Secretary of State to Messrs. Viar and Jaudenes. 


The Secretary of State presents his compliments to Messrs. Viar and Jaudenes, and informs them that the 
Government of the United States, having occasion to send public despatches to their commissioners plenipotentiary 
at the court of Madrid, James Blake, a citizen of the United States, is employed as their courier to be the bearer of 
them. Heis to embark on board the ship , bound to Cadiz, in Spain; and the Secretary of State asks from 
the commissioners of Spain their passport for the said courier, in such form as may protect his person and despatches 
from harm and search, both by sea and land. The Secretary of State offers to have conveyed by the same person, 
any pyege they may choose to transmit by him to the country he is going to. He departs the 13th instant. 

uly 11, 1793. 





‘ To Mr. James Blake. 
IR: 

You will proceed with all diligence in the ship , bound to Cadiz, in Spain, with the despatches com- 
mitted to you for Messrs. Carmichael and Short, commissioners plenipotentiary of the United States of America at 
Madrid. Whenarrived at your port of destination, or any other to which you may by accident be forced, proceed 
directly to Madrid, by such conveyance as will best reconcile safety, reasonable despatch, and due economy. You 
will be furnished with proper passports from the commissioners of Spain residing here, and myself, to ensureto yourself, 
as the courier of this Government, and the despatches of which you are the bearer, that protection from harm, and free- 
dom from search or impediment, which you will be entitled tob the law of nations, from a eon nation. When 
arrived at Madrid, deliver your despatches into the harids of the commissionérs themselves, and no other. Await 
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there, their orders, and_return to this place with their answers in such way as will again best combine safety, de- 
spatch, and economy. Keep an exact account of your disbursements, letting them be perfecty reasonable, accord- 
ing to the character in which you go; providing vouchers for such articles as will admit of it, and proving the resi- 


due on oath. 
Over and above these reasonable expenses, you will be allowed at the rate of $500 a year for your time and 


trouble. 
Given under my hand, and the seal of the Department of State, this twelfth day of July, 1793. 


TH: JEFFERSON. 


[TRANSLATION. ] 
Messrs. Viar and Jaudenes to the Secretary of State. 


4 Puivavecpaia, July 11, 1793. 
IR; 

Rumors have been circulating for some days among the People, giving to understand that there prevails, on 
the part of the King our master, and of ourselves, some design of interrupting the friendship and good correspond- 
ence which so happily subsist between the two nations on the subject of the Indians. 

We have beaed, without noticing this, hitherto, endeavoring to convince those who have spoken to us on the sub- 
ject with such reasons as justice and our understanding have suggested; but a piece having been published in the 
Gazette of Mr. Bache, of this morning, the contents of which cannot but produce great disgust agaist his Majesty 
and those whom we have the honor to represent, it appears to us indispensable to desire you to be so good as to 
inform the President of the United States thereof, on his return, that he may be pleased to take, in justification, 
those measures which he may judge most proper to remove from the public the impression of so unfounded a charge 
with which they calumniate the King and ourselves. 

You well know, sir, that in all our communications, we have had the honor to assure. the United States of the 
pacific and sincere disposition of his Majesty towards them and the Indians their neighbors; and that the King’s 
orders to us, and all the Governors of his possessions on the frontiers, have been of ‘the same nature; and you know 
also, that whatever information we have given to the United States on the turbulent dispositions of the Indians 
towards the United States, and of the conduct of their agents on the frontiers, have, and could have, no other object 
than to induce the United States to use all possible means on their part to prevent the dissensions now in fermentation, 
our Government promising to continue doing the same, as it has proved to have done hitherto. 

You are equally possessed of the different evident proofs which we have had the honor of producing to the United 
States, by which itis discovered clearly, that the agents of the Government of the United States have not proceeded 
conformably to the principles of friendship, good correspondence, and sincerity, which you have repeatedly assured 
us is the object of the Umited States. 

The principal object in all our communications has been, and is, to obtain from the United States a cessation of 
acts which may be construed in a sense neither pacific nor friendly, while a negotiation is depending between the 
two nations, ladeine ourselves solemnly that the same shall be done by the King’s Governors on the frontier. 

The reciprocal mips oan and interest of the two nations require, that the minds of the inhabitants should not 
be irritated on either side, and ina government of the nature of that of the United States, the opinion of the People 
is of the greatest importance. 

This consideration urges us to entreat the President of the United States to be pleased to assure the public, in 
such way as he thinks most convenient and satisfactory, that the disposition of the King our master, as ea of his 
representatives. neither has been, nor is, to foment the discord between the two nations, nor with the Indians; but 
on the contrary to establish the most solid and reciprocal friendship and advantageous correspondence; and that, on 
all occasions, they have given unquestionable proofs of it: the discord observed at present, flowing solely from misin- 
telligence, ora defect of rigorous observance of the orders of their superiors by the agents of this Government on 
the frontiers; assuring you that, if any of the agents of the King has contravened the orders of his Majesty, (of which 
we have no proof, but quite the reverse) and the United States shall produce to the King due proof of the fact, we 
have no doubt they will obtain the most complete satisfaction, they doing the same on their part. 

We are firmly persuaded that the President of the United States, with his superior understanding, will adopt 
the most proper and efficacious remedies which this inveterate ill requires, until the negotiation depending shall present 
a radical cure. 

We have the honor to repeat, &c. 
JOSEPH IGNACIO DE VIAR, 
JOSEPH DE JAUDENES. 


To Mr. Jerrerson, &c. 


[TRANSLATION. ] 
Messrs. Jaudenes and Viar to the Secretary of State. 
PuitapEtpuia, July 13, 1793. 


Sir: 

It is with great sensibility we observe that the office which we had the honor to send you on the 18th of June 
last, has given any kind of disgust to the Government of the United States, as we perceive by your favor of the 11th 
instant. ; 

We assure you particularly, with the purest truth, that if any warmth is observed in it,it has no other object than 
to give all possible energy to the reason which we are persuaded is on our side, and that we are very far from 
having the least desire of offending the Government of the United States, or of showing the least want of respect, 
but the most cordial affection to their most worthy President, and to your own merit. 

Be pleased, sir, to present this to the President of the United States, and to receive yourself this sincere assur- 
ance of our true esteem and indubitable attachment to the United States, and the very worthy heads of its Govern- 
ment, while we remain firmly convinced that the King our master will not fail to prove the justice, friendship, and 
generosity, which characterise him, and which he has always manifested to the United States. 

; We have the honor to subscribe ourselves, &c. 
JOSEPH DE JAUDENES, 
JOSEPH IGNATIUS DE VIAR. 


To Mr. Jerrerson, &c. 


The Secretary of State to Messrs. de Viar and Jaudenes. 


PuitaDELPuia, July 14, 1793. 
GENTLEMEN: 
I have laid before the President your letters of the 11th and 13th instant. Your residence in the United 
States has given you an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the extreme freedom of the press in those States. 
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Considering its great importance to the public liberty, and the difficulty of subjecting it to very, precise rules, the 
laws have thought it less mischievous to give greater scope to its freedom than to the restraint of it. The, President 
has therefore no authority to prevent publications of the nature of those you complain of in your favor of the 11th. 
I can only assure you that the Government of the United States has no part in them, and that all its expressions of 
respect towards his Catholic Majesty, public and private, have been as uniform as their desire to cultivate his friend- 
ship has been sincere. fs : 4 ’ 
Aith respect to the letters I have had the honor of receiving from you for some time past, it must be candidly 
acknowledged that their complexion was thought remarkable as to the matters they brought forward, as well as the 
style of expressing them. A succession of complaints, some founded on small things taken up as great ones, some on 
suggestions contrary to our knowledge of things, yet treated as if true, on very inconclusive evidence, and presented 
to view as rendering our peace very problematical, indicated a determination to find cause for breaking that peace. 
The President thought it was high time to come to an eclaircissement with your Government directly, and has taken 
the measure of sending a courier to Madrid for this purpose. This of course transfers all explanation of the past to 
another place. But the President is well pleased to hope, from your letters of the 11th and 13th, thatall, perhaps, had 
not been meant which had been understood from your former correspondence; and will be still more pleased to find 
these, and all other difficulties between the two countries, settled in such a way as to ensure their future friendship. 


beg you to accept assurances, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


Messrs. pE Vrar and JAUDENES. 


Messrs. Jaudenes and de Viar to the Secretary of State. 


New York, November 30, 1793. 
Sir: 
Corroborating the good disposition of our Governors in Louisiana and St. Augustine, towards preserving peace 
with the United States and the Indians of the frontiers, as we have repeatedly manifested to you on former occa- 
sions, we have now the honor of transmitting to you a copy of a letter written to us by the latter Governor, and of 
the document which it enclosed. as also a copy of an extract of a letter which we have received from the former. 
We request you to acquaint the President of the United States with their contents, that he may be theroughly con- 
vinced of the facts that, on many occasions, we have —— and that he may renew his wise dispositions for 
the object so desirable, of preserving the good harmony and friendship which happily exist between the two nations. 
We hope it may be so. ean while we have the honor to subscribe ourselves, 


With the greatest respect, &c. 
JOSEPH DE JAUDENES 
JOSEPH IGNACIO DE VIAR. 
Hon. Tuomas Jerrerson, Esq. 


[TRANSLATION. ] 
Copy of a letter from the Governor of St. Augustine, of Florida, to the King’s Chargés des Affaires. 


A rumor having been spread in this province, with mischievous pete that some of its inhabitants had written 
a letter to the Indian nations, in order to kill four white men there sett ed, some adding an insinuation that this 
determination was with the support of government, and others, that it came from Mr. Panton, settled in Pensacola, 
and a merchant in the Indian trade, with the — of our court, I could not persuade myself to believe that a 
neighbor, whose conduct is so perfectly qualified, should proceed in such a manner; and, having previously some 
ground to believe that such transactions might be originated in the frontiers, on account of the dissensions which 

revail there, it appeared to me indispensable, and not to be omitted, to take some measures to verify the fact; and 
rom those it has resulted, what you will find in the enclosed documents which I send, that you may make the use 
of them which you shall think proper. Perceiving the approach of a very general displeasure in St. Mary’s river 
and coast of the north, according to the advice I continually receive from the south of that jurisdiction, the greater 
part of whose inhabitants have their connexions with the former, and catch from thence the sparks that I endeavor 
to extinguish, in order to maintain the peace and good harmony so much recommended by our superiors, I fear this may 
be interrupted, if the Executive power of the United States does not take the most active measures to extinguish in 
time this conflagration. Your constant and well known prudence will adopt, on this information, what you judge 
most expedient for the service of his Majesty and his royal and good intentions. 

God preserve you many years. Saint Augustine of Florida, September 12, 1793. 


JUAN NEPOMUCENO DE QUESADA. 


JosEpH DE JAUDENES, and Josepu Ignacio pe Viar, Esqrs. 


Is a copy. u a 


(TRANSLATION. } 
Extract of a letter from the Governor of Louisiana to the King’s Chargés des Affaires. 


New Orveans, October 15, 1795. 


In consequence of the attack made by the people of Georgia on a town belonging to the Creek natin, on this side 
of the Oconee river, they resolved to invade the State of Georgia with four armies, or numerous bedies, and in four 
different parts. But Peter Olivier, Esq. the King’s commissary, threatened those Indians to retire from their nation 
and-to leave them without the protection of Spain, if they should execute their resolution. And in the end he effected 
the prevention of it. But, a few days after, the people of Georgia returned again, and attacked and burnt another 
small town called Hoethletiaga, forty-five miles distant from Cowittas, killing four Indians, wounding three others, 
and carrying away four women, a boy, and three girls; which obliged the nation to renew hostilities, and to send to 
us, Hallowing King, soliciting our protection, arms, and ammunition, agreeably to the treaty concluded between his 
nation and Spain. I cannot refuse attention to his petitions, as the Geargians have been the aggressors; and if I 
refuse to oe with arms and ammunition, the Georgians will drive them from their country into ours; so that 
I find myself in a very critical situation. 

Is a copy. JAUDENES, 
VIAR. 


DECREE, 


_ In the city of St. Augustine, of Florida, on the 31st of August, 1793, Juan sh ne de Ron Esquire, 
by the favor of his Majesty, Colonel of the royal army, Governor General, Commander and Royal Vice Protector of 
him and his province, noticing that it has been rumored, that, from the province aforesaid, letters were sent from the 
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Indian nations, with orders to kill some white men settled amongst them, and some with children: and that such 
an important publication is worthy of the greatest attention; in order to avoid, by prudent means, the very fatal 
consequences which might flow from it, to proceed with proper certainty, and to ascertain the fact, together with 
its author, and, in consequence, to give the competent orders for his punishment, according to the enormity of his 
crime, and others necessary to ensure peaee: His honor has commanded, by this decree, that a declaration be taken 
from John Hambly, of whatever he may have learnt of this particular in his last visit to the said nations, on the King’s 
business, by virtue of the commission he has, as a person acquainted with the Indian language; wherefore, he is 
ordered to appear before his honor with the public interpreter, he, the said Hambly. not speaking the Spanish lan- 
guage, but the English, which is his native tongue; and the said declaration being made, together with its additions, 
if he shall make any, that they be produced. ‘Whereupon, by his honor’s commands, the same is ordered. In 


faith whereof, he signs these presents. 
QUESADA. 


Before me, JOSEPH DE ZUBIZARRETA, 
Notary of the Government. 


DECLARATION, 


In the city of St. Augustine, of Florida, on the day, month and year aforesaid, appeared before his honor, Mr. 
John Hambly, who, before me, the notary, and through Mr, Mitchel Iznardy, public interpreter, took the oath in 
presence of God Almighty, believing in the Holy Bible, according to the protestant sect, which he professes, to tell 
the truth as to whatever he knows and shall be asked, according to the foregoing decree; and has deposed, that, 
being amongst the Indian nations, where he went with a particular commission from this government, he lodged in 
the house of James Burgues, who repeatedly told him that he had seen a letter written by James Seagrove, to the 
chief of that nation, called John Canard, in which he earnestly requested him to procure the death of four white 
persons, his own included, George Barnet, Noah Harold, and George Welbank, who were also settled in the 
nations aforesaid, by which means he might obtain for Robert Seagrove, his brother, the recovery of the property 
the Indians took from him, with that belonging to those whom he wished to be killed, and that,’ if this could be put 
into execution, it would save the lives of the four Indians demanded by the Americans, for the same number of 
their people, killed by the said Indians; and that, if he should comply with it, as he hoped, he would appoint him 
a commissioner in the lower nations of the Creeks. ‘To which he added, that he thought Seagrove had been influ- 
enced to write such a letter because Jacob Allen had told Seagrove that Burgues was the cause of his brother Robert’s 
loss. Being asked whether the aforesaid James Burgues (from whom he learnt what he had just now declared) told 
him, that any person living or inhabiting this province had any interference or knowledge in the letter aforesaid, or 
whether, by means of any body of this province, it was conveyed to the hands of John Canard, or if he knows any 
thing on this particular; he said, that Burgues neither told him the means or conveyance through which Canard 
received the letter; nor whether any body of this province had, or had not, any thing to do in the business; neither 
does he who makes this declaration know more than what he has just said; and answers that all this is the truth 
upon his oath; and this declaration of his, having been read to him, he agreed with its contents, adding, that after 
he spoke with Burgues, and arrived at Canard’s house, to which he was directed, the latter confirmed to him the 
same report, without telling him who was the bearer of the letter: however, reflecting upon the matter, he supposes 
it to have been George Galphin, who, according to what Canard said to him, had been a few days before in his house : 
that he is two and forty years old; and he signed, together with his honor and the interpreter, bg I do certify. 


JOHN HAMBLY. 
MICHEL ISNARDY. 
Before me, JOSEPH DE ZUBIZARRETA, 
Notary of the Government. 


DECLARATION. 


At the same time, by order of his honor. appeared Jacob or James Allen, who, before me, the notary, and throu 
Mr. Michel Isnardy, public interpreter, to an oath in the presence of God Almighty, believing in the Holy Bible 
according to the Protestant sect, which he professes, and being examined in consequence of the foregoing decree, 
and requested to relate whatever he knows respecting this particalar, without omitting the least circumstance, his 
honor being informed that the evidence is acquainted with it, he deposed that, having been lately in the Indian 
nation, and in the house of Pen, the Chief of Lachuas, the same told him that he heard :from Jobs Hambly that 
John Canard, Indian Chief of the Chatoes, had received a letter from Mr. James Seagrove, superintendent and 
general commissioner of the Indians for the United States, requesting him to take the life of John Galphin, George 
Welbank, James Burgues, with his son, and an Indian called Mecaticochiske; that he thinks this proceeds (if the 
fact be so, he having no Knowledge of it) from the animosity of Seagrove against the Indians and some white men, 
on account of the murders they committed in Georgia, together with the plundering of his brother Robert’s store, 
the authors of which are supposed to be Burgues and the others mentioned: and being asked whether he, who says 
he has been so much with Mr, James Seagrove, believes him capable of such a perpetration, being a respectable man, 
he said that if Seagrove was determined to it (of which he neither knows, nor has heard any thing) he had it in his 
power, because he knows how to write, and entertains the animosity aforesaid. Being asked whether Pen, speak- 
ing to him about the said letter, told him that Seagrove had offered to Canard any reward or employ to encourage 
him to the execuiion of the murders aforesaid, answered that he did not tell him any such thing. Being asked 
whether he knows any thing about the murders lately committed upon the Indians in St. Mary’s river, and who 
gave such orders, he says he knows that David Cornell fell in the action, and that the other man who went along 
with hits has not appeared in the nation, from which he supposes him to have been murdered; and concerning the 
order by which this mischief had been committed, Mr. Hammond, neighbor of the same river on the American 
coast, told him that two men of the company, living on the said coast, informed him that they had perpetrated the 
murders by order of Mr. Randolf their commander, and that they had declared the same before a justice of the 
peace in Savanah. This declaration having been read to him by the interpreter, he said it was faithfully written, 
and that he had nething to add to it, or to change; that he is three and thirty years old. He did not sign his name, 
because he said he could not, and made only his usual mark. His honor signing it, and the interpreter, which I do 


certify. 
QUESADA. 
Here the. mark. 


MICHEL IZNARDY. 


Before me, JOSEPH DE ZUBIZARRETA, 
Notary of the Government. 


Sr. AucustinE, Florida, September 2d, 1793. 
For the purposes which it may concern, I, the present notary, certify that Pen, the Indian Chief of Lachua 
nation, declared, the last time he was in this city, upon the different questions proposed to him, concerning the point 
which is now under proof, at which conversation the said officer was present, and this certificate being authenticated, 
will be produced with the other papers. 
QUESADA. 


Before me, JOSEPH DE ZUBIZARRETA, 
Notary of the Government. 
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CERTIFICATION. 


I do certify, according to the best of my abilities and duty, that, on the last occasion when Pen, the Indian Chief 
of Lachua nation, was in this city, I was present at the conversation which he had with his honor by means of an 
interpreter; and amongst other things, they spoke about letters sent to the Indian nations to kill some white men 
who were settled there; and notwithstanding the repeated questions proposed to him by his honor to discover the 
truth, as likewise whether he had any knowledge that they were sent from this province, or by any body of it, the 
Indian said, that although he he had some information of the letter by hearsay, and that they were directed to take the 
life of some white men, he could not discover the motive or cause, neither washe certain ol it, for the men mentioned 
gave no reason for its therefore, what he thought, and was believed, was, that nothing went from this province, but that 
they were the transactions of the Americans in resentment for the slaughters. committed on them in some skirmishes, 
and in the war commenced, of which they suppose the white men aforesaid to be the authors; consequently he 
affirmed that they were killed neither by him nor the rest of the.chiefs of the other nations; and in compliance with 
the orders expressed in the precedent decree, I set my hand to this certificate. 

JOSEPH DE_ ZUBIZARRETTA, 


Froripa, September 2, 1793. Notary of the Gavernment. 


DECREE. 
Sr. Aucustine, of Florida, Sept. 4, 1793. 


Reserving the continuance of the examination, to which this instrument is directed, should there be any ground 
for it, let an authentic copy be made out by duplicates of all the proceedings for the object Teer ye OURS y 
SADA. 
Before me, JOSEPH DE ZUBIZARRETA, 

Notary of the Government. 

Conformable to the originals, which remain in the archives under my care, whereto I refer myself, and in com- 
pliance with orders, I set my signature to this, on common paper, the practice not being to doit on that which is 


stamped. \ 
— JOSEPH DE ZUBIZARRETTA, 
Fioripa, September 7, 1793. Notary of the Government. 
Is a true copy. JAUDENES, 
VIAR. 
ts 
Messrs. Carmichael and Short to the Secretary of State. 
ARANJUEZ, June 6, 1795. 
Sir 


We had the honor of writing to you jointly on the *19th of February, 18th of April, and 5th of May. These 
letters were sent by duplicates, and went into very minute details of whatever had occurred here with respect to 
the business of our joint commission. Such conveyances as could with propriety be made use of, have not presented 
themselves so as to admit of our writing more often; and the state of things did not appear to us such as to require 
the sending of special messengers. . 

These letters will have informed you of the delay which took place before opening the first conferences with 
M. de Gardoqui, on the 23d of March; of the manner in which our ideas on the navigation of the Mississippi and ter- 
ritorial limits were received by him. If his ideas on the same subjects, being so divergent therefrom, and expressed 
to us in such a manner as to show beyond all kind of doubt that they could not then be brought within the circle of 
negotiation, of the embarrassing position in which this placed us on account of the changes which had taken place in 
the foreign relations of this country, since your instructions had been drawn up, and particularly those which it was 
probable they were then forming with England, and finally, of our determination, therefore, uot to push the negotia- 
tion until some change should turn up, or until we omer | hear further from you, or until the President should have 
been made acquainted with the events which had thrown England and this country into the same scale, and that 
the one in which most of the military and marine Powers of Europe were already placed, and the rest of them likely 
to enter either of themselves or by force. 

According to our calculation of the time when you would probably have received from your ministers at London 
and Paris, the intelligence of this posture of European politics, we flattered ourselves we should hear from you in 
pursuance thereof, bor this; and we have found that we were not mistaken in the time we allowed, as M. de Gar-- 
doqui has already received letters from the Spanish commissaries, informing him of the arrival in America of the 
news of the execution of Louis XVI. of the declaration of war between France and England, and the certain expec- 
tation of the same between France and this country. .We still suppose it impossible you should not have done us 
the honor to write to us, after being informed of a revolution of that kind, whether the intention of the President 
should have been, that the negotiation should be accommodated to the effects produced by that revolution, or that 
it should be pushed without regard thereto, conformably to the instructions originally sent us., We trust that your 
letters on that subject must be now on their way, and we are in impatient expectation of receiving them. 

Whatever we shall learn from you to be the President’s intention on. the subject, we shall immedjately proceed 
to execute; and we trust you will readily see that the present system of prolongation, which we have taken 
on ourselves, does not proceed from a desire to exercise our own will, but to leave time for being more unquestion- 
ably informed of that of the President. We are fully persuaded*the line we have thus ursued_-wil} be considered 
the Proper one; and particularly as the greatest inconvenience which could result therefrom, as it appeared to us, 
was a short delay; whereas an opposite one might have produced very disagreeable and dangerous effects, which both 
the United States and Spain might have repented of hereafter in vain. i : 

Our letters will have already given you such a statemelt of affairs here, at that time, as to have exhibited this 
dilemma in a very clear point of view. Still we beg leave, to recapitulate it here for the greater certainty of its 
reaching you. This we consider the more important, as, generally speaking, the eve of a nation’s being drawn into 
a war, being an auspicious moment for those who are at peace with them to demand a,restitution of their rights, this 
may therefore be considered in America the proper time for the United States to haye urged their claims here. 

Our joint commission arrived at Madrid, as we have already had the honor of informing you, on the first of Fe- 
bruary, almost at the same moment with the news of the catastrophe of the 2Ist_ of January. The probability, which 
had previously existed of this country being brought into an union of measures with England, was now changing daily 
into certainty, and, before the commencement of our conferences, was placed beyond. doubt. 2 

Although Spain, thus circumstanced, would consider her position in general as a much less eligible one than 
whilst united with France, yet, with respect to us in particular, she would consider her present posture more favor- 
able than her former one, or, in other words, she Tenaitn consider herself better secured against us whilst united with 
England against France, already attacked by the most formidable Powers of Europe, than whilst united with France, 
whose partiality for us she distrusted, and opposed to England, whose concert with us she would have apprehended. 

We were persuaded of this, both from the nature of the case and from different circumstances which 
occurred. Our first conference with M. de Gardoqui, put this beyond doubt, and showed unquestionably, that it 
was far from the intention of the cabinet at this time, to yield any thing correspondent to our claims, whatever it 


* Not received. 
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might have been under the administration of Count de Florida Blanca, or whatever assurances, unknown to us, they 
may have formerly given to the President, so as to have induced his sending a commission to treat here. 

Whilst we were fully impressed with this conviction, and satisfied that no mode of negotiation which we could 
adopt would induce this court to come tu any terms which we were authorized under your instructions to accept, we 
saw Spain and England now decidedly placed on the same side, by having a common enemy, and then treating of 
the basis of their future union. It was unquestionable that England would desire this to be as close as possible, in 
order to have Spain the more in her dependence, and to cut off hopes of the revival of the family eompact in the 
case of a counter revolution in France. It was as unquestionable that Spain, keeping still an eye on this event, and 
being the weaker and more distrustful Power, would enter timorously and cautiously into this system. 

It could not be doubted that the effects of their distrust, with respect to England, would be diminished in propor- 
tion to their apprehension of danger from any other quarter. Had we then pressed this negotiation, and convinced 
them of our fixed determination not to desist from any part of what we consider as our right (and what they seem 
now to consider as acommencement of the loss of their Americap commerce and territorial possessions) and forced 
them by this means to give us a positive refusal, on a solemn demand having been made by an express commission 
formed and sent for that purpose, it is impossible, in whatever manner we — have received it, or whatever reasons 
we might have given, to have persuaded them of the pacific intentions of the United States, that they should not have 
supposed it their determination to have resorted to other means of redress. That apprehension acting on them would 
unavoidably have made them more tractable with respect to England, and would have secured them the protection 
of that country, as they would have made fewer difficulties about the price to be paid for it. 

This kind of alarm in the Spanish cabinet, with respect to us, would at any time during the war have an influence 
on their relations with England, different from what we should desire; but it appeared to us that it would be still 
greater at the moment the two courts were feeling each other’s pulse, as it were, and agreeing on the arrange- 
ments to be entered into against a common enemy, than at any future period. Although we have remained alto- 
gether uninformed of the present dispositions of England with respect to the United States, still we could not 
help supposing that the present situation of European affairs would appear to that Power as by no means favorable to 
them, so far as should relate to their European connexions, or prospect of aid from thence in case of need. 

From pushing the negotiation immediately to its close, under these circumstances, we apprehended the inconve- 
niencesabove mentioned. On the other hand, it appeared to us, that a temporizing mode of proceeding presented 
several advantages. 

It enabled us (being fully convinced of the decision of this court without proceeding further) to inform you of 
that decision, and give time for whatever measures might be thought proper to be taken before the views of the United 
States. with respect to what they will inyariably insist on, are eg é and officially known here; which will not be 
until the breaking off of our conferences, as they may still suppose that we may be induced to recede from a part of 
what are stated in our first conference as our right. It enabled us also to receive (before taking steps that might 
render it too sate) further instructions from you, grounded on the change of European affairs, which had been such as 
to render it highly probable that the Presidant might choose to adapt thereto those which you had forwarded to us 
under circumstances so different. 

These considerations seemed to us to exact our pursuing the line we have mentioned; and we did not doubt the 
delay which we then contemplated would be amply repaid by those advantages. However disagreeable this mode 
of prolonging a business, of which we already know the issue, has been, and still is, personally, to us, still we do not 
think ourselves authorized thereby to risk what we consider disadvantageous to the public. 

As circumstances have turned out, we cannot help considering it unfortunate that an express commission should 
have been sent to treat here. Itseems to us desirable that the United States and their claims should have been as 
much as possible out of the view of this country whilst forming their arrangements with England. That court will 
certainly excite whatever alarm they can with respect to us; and this country may, under that influence and the hope 
of full protection and good treatment from England, do many things that she would not be willing to do hereafter, 
when she shall have made trial of her protectress. Between two countries, one characterized by indolence, with 
wealthy possessions and the desire to preserve them by monopoly, the other by commercial enterprise and insatiable 
avidity,it appears to us difficult to suppose that there can long remain confidence and union. Of course we should 
imag. Spain would be less ready to apply to England for protection against us, at any future period than the present; 
and at present she will be more or less ready to do it, in proportion as she may apprehend more or less from the 
present conduct of the United States. ; : ell 

Arrangements between England and Spain have for some time been negotiating, as you have been informed. 
Nothing has yet transpired of their particulars which can be relied on, or of the progress made in them. It seems 
certain, however, that these arrangements are concerting here, without the participation of the other Powers, already 
leagued and at war also against France. Itis believed by some that something conclusive has been settled, and was 
forwarded from hence by a special messenger despatched by the English ambassador eight days ago. This, however, 
is only conjecture among those the most in the way of being informed. We cannot assure you of it; nor can we 
satisfy ourselves whether, in the negotiation on foot, any arrangements have been really proposed which are eventu- 
ally to regard the United States and their claims with respect to the Mississippi and territorial limits. You will 
readily see, however, that, should this country, from apprehension with respect to us, have been induced to con- 
sider such arrangements as essential, they have in their power very tempting means for procuring them. 

We have had the honor of informing you, in a precedent letter, of the particularly hostile dispositions of M. de 
Gardogui as to the rights of the United States. We have found, on the contrary, from his mode of proceeding in 
business of every kind, the greatest facility given to the temporizing system we have adopted. Hitherto we have 
followed the conferences as regularly as his ministerial occupations would admit of; and they have been employed in 
discussing the general subjects of our commission, waiving those of the navigation of the Mississippi and limits. We 
shall probably not be pressed by him to come forward ina more direct way, not only because, from want of order, he 
is overwhelmed and in arrear of his department, but also because that business affects him much more sensibly, 
and presses him much more than that with us. ‘ 

e flatter ourselves, however, that we shall ere long be relieved from this position by the receipt of your letters, 
which will dictate to us the line to pursue, and which we shall follow without deviation, and without regard to our 
own opinion. Were we allowed to consult it, it would be, that it would be most advantageous for the United States 
that the joint and express commission with which we are charged should be recalled, without our being obliged to 
press the negotiation to itsend at this time; and that this court should be informed that the continuance of the 
negotiation was confided to their former standing representative here, or whomever the President should name for 
that purpose, with proper powers. In this manner it might be suspended, without exciting alarm here, and pushed 
whenever any proper oppersuiity should present itself, if it should be judged most advisable to wait for that mode 
of obtaining the rights which we are persuaded the United States will never abandon. 

_ In our late conferences with M. de Gardoqui, we have resumed our representations with respect to the conduct 
of the agents of the Spanish Government in America, and particularly of the person who styles himself a commis- 
sioner of his Majesty with the Creek nation. M. de Gardoqui, as we have already had the honor of informing you, 
opposed his dental of any such conduct of their agents to our affirmation, supported by the testimony with which 
you furnished us, and to which he considered very little authority as due. Since receiving the attestation with 
respect to Olivier, and the copy of the passport he gave, we brought forward that circumstance as being clearly au- 
thenticated by an act of his own. M. de Gardoqui assured us that he was convinced himself that no such person 
had been authorized; he added, however, that he would make inquiry in the foreign department. After having 
dione this, he confirmed to us what he had previously said. We proposed that he should give us a disavowal of this 
commission in writing, that we might transmit it cficially to the President of the United States, to which he assent- 
ed with much willingness. He observed that the proper mode would be for us to write to him on the subject, to 
which he would give us an immediate answer, conformably to what he had expressed to us verbally. 
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_ In consequence thereof we wrote to him on the 26th ultimo, and according to his promise should have received 
his answer without delay. One day of conference has since intervened. In it he told us he had translated our 
letter and submitted it to his Majesty, and that he would send us the answer immediately on having received his 
orders thereon; still confirming what he had formerly told us with respect to the disavowal. As yet, however, we 
have not received it; and from M. Gardoqui’s mode of doing business we -cannot say when we shall, although we 
shall not cease to press him on his own promise. The answer, if commensurate with our letter, and conformable to his 
promise, will contain also an assurance of the orders given to their agents in America, and a promise of their being 
reminded of his Majesty’s intentions that they should strictly adhere thereto. Such assurances are of little import- 
ance in themselves; but these being given or withheld, and particularly the manner in which it is done, may be some 
indication of the ground on which an consider themselves with respect to England and us. So soon as we shall 
receive this answer, of whatever nature it may be, we shall not fail to transmit it to you. 

The last letter which we have had the honor of receiving from you was of the 3d. of November; (the duplicate 
only came to our hands as mentioned formerly.) What we have said will apprise you, agreeably to your desire, at 
least as far as we know, of what may be expected from Spain with respect to their conduct towards our Indian 
neighbors. Whatever assurances they may give to the contrary we believe they will endeavor to strengthen them, 
and make them their friends and our enemies, until the territorial and_other claims shall be settled; and that, that 
being done, they will be indifferent as to those who remain within our limits. 

: We have the honor to bea&c. 


WM. CARMICHAEL, 
W. SHORT. 


The Secretary oF Strate for the United States. 


Mr. Short to the Secretary of State. 
é Manprip, July 1, 1793. 


Sir: 
The court having determined to transfer its residence from Aranjuez. to this place, | preceded it four days 
ago with the members of the corps diplomatique. 

had the honor of writing to you last on the 7th of June. That letter was sent by a person going from hence to 
England, who was ‘to forward it from Lisbon or England, as he should find best, together with a joint letter from 
Mr. Carmichael and myself. As copies of these letters were sent also, by the same conveyance from hence, I flatter 
myself you will have received them in due time. 

In my last I had the honor of mentioning to you the information I had received with respect to the intention of 
this Government as to New Orleans. An ordinance on the subject has been since printed, in date the 9th of June. 
This is the date of its being passed ; its impression is later; and though now printed, it will not be published perhaps 
for some time, according to what I am told is the usage here. A copy has been lent me on the condition of my 
returning it immediately. Not having time to translate it at full length, I have extracted from it the most important 
parts, which I here enclose to you. 

I mentioned to you, in my letter of the 7th of June, that one of the objects of this plan was to supply the Spanish 
possessions from New Orleans with such goods as they might choose to admit. I find, however, I was misinform 
in this, as one of the articles of the ordinance prohibits communication between New Orleans and their other 
American possessions. I am well assured now, that the plan has been adopted at the earnest solicitation of the 
inhabitants of Louisiana and the Floridas, and will no doubt give them very high satisfaction. ‘The ground of their 
demand is their being for the present deprived of their commerce with France. ; 

The ordinance is stated to be a temporary one, and it is said it is to continue only until the minister shall have 
matured and brought forward a new and general system of commerce, on which he has been for some time meditating. 
I hardly expect, however, this will take place very soon; nor do I know of what nature it is to be. Such as it may 
be, you will of course be informed of it by your agent at this place. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
W. SHORT. 


Extract of an Ordinance for regulating, provisionally, the commerce of Louisiana and the Floridas.—June 9, 1793. 


The preamble states, that the inhabitants of Louisiana, being deprived of their commerce with France (on 
account of the war) as allowed by the ordinance of January, 1782, and his majesty considering that they and the 
inhabitants of the Floridas, cannot subsist without the means of disposing of their productions, and of acquiring 
those necessary for their consumption; for that purpose, and to increase the nalidiedl. commerce, the commerce ot 
those provinces and their agriculture, has directed the following articles to be provisionally observed. 

The inhabitants of the above mentioned provinces to be allowed to commerce freely, both in Europe and America, 
with all friendly nations who have treaties of commerce with Spain; New Orleans, Pensacola, and St. Augustine, to 
be ports for that purpose. No exception as to the articles sent or to be received. very vessel, however, to be 
subjected to touch at Corcubien, in Gallicia, or Alicante, and to take a permit there, without which, the entry not to 
be allowed in the ports abovementioned. 

The articles of this commerce, carried on thus directly between these provinces and foreign nations, to pay a 
duty of 15 per cent. importation, and 6 per cent. exportation, except negroes, who may be imported free of duty. 
The productions and silver exported to purchase those negroes, to pay the 6 per cent. exportation duty; the éxpor- 
tation of silver to be allowed for this purpose only. 

The commerce between Spain and those provinces to remain free. Spaniards to be allowed to observe the same 
rules, and to fit out from the same ports (in vessels wholly belonging to them, without connexion with foreigners) 
for those provinces, as for the other Spanish colonies. 

To remove all obstacles to this commerce, all sorts of merchandise destined for Louisiana and the Floridas (even 
those whose admission is prohibited for other places) may be entered in the ports of Spain; and in like manner 
tobacco, and all other prohibited articles, may be imported into Spain from those provinces, to be re-exported to 
i countries. . 

o improve this commerce, and encourage the agriculture of those provinces, the importation of foreign rice into 
the ports of Spain is prohibited; and a like preference shall be given to the other productions of those provinces, 
when they shall suffice for the consumption of Spain. 

All articles.exported from Spain to those provinces, shall be free of duty on exportation; and such as, being 
foreign, shall have paid duty on importation into Spain, shall have it restored to the exporters. - : 

These foreign articles, thus exported, to be subject to a duty of 3 per cent. on entry in those provinces; those 
which are not foreign to be free of duty. _ ; ; 

The articles exported from those provinces to Spain to be free of duty, whether consumed in Spain, or re-exported 
to foreign countries. Those Spanish vessels, which, having gone from Spain to those provinces, should desire to 
— = productions from thence directly to the foreign ports of Europe, may do it on paying a duty of exporta- 
10n of 3 per cent. 

_ All vessels, both Spanish and foreign, sailing to those provinces, to be prohibited from touching at any other port 
in his Majesty’s American dominions. ° : 

No vessel to be fitted out from New Orleans, Pensacola, or St. Augustine, for any of the Spanish islands or 
other dominions in America, except for some urgent cause; in which case only, the respective Governor to give a 
permission; but without allowing any other articles to be embarked than the productions of those provinces. 

All foreign vessels, purchased by his Majesty’s subjects, and destined for this commerce, to be exempted from 
those —_ ba which they are at present subjected, they proving that they are absolute and sole proprietors thereof. 

VOL. I. 
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Messrs. Carmichael and Short to the Secretary of State. 


‘ Maprip, August 15, 1793. 
IR: 

In our last letter of the 6th of June, we had the honor of informing you of our having written a letter to Mr. 
Gardoqui, on the 26th of May, agreeably to his desire, and in consequence of his promise to give us an immediate 
answer, to be transmitted officially to the President of the United States. 

That answer, though promised to us daily at every interview, was daily postponed until the court began to prepare 
for their departure from Aranjuez; on account of its being necessary, as he intormed us, to concert the answer, for 
form sake, with the foreign department. From that time, we were assured we should have it on their arrival at 
Madrid, and then, .as is done with all business, it was delayed for some time on account of papers not being 
unpacked. After this, he came to what is considered the last step in the procrastinating routine, viz. to desire us to 
write to him again on the subject, observing that that would enable him to push the foreign department. 

In consequence, therefore, we wrote to him our letter of- July the 15th. On the 5th of August, we received his 
answer, which was dated the 1st of the same month, probably by mistake, as it must have got to our hands in an 
hour after coming from his. On the 11th we replied thereto, previously to his leaving this place for St. Hefonso, 
on the 13th. We do ourselves thé honor to enclose you copies of these several pieces, Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4. As we 
consider it proper to send them by duplicate, we hope you will excuse one of the copies being from the press. 

They will rende rany comment on our part unnecessary; except as to Mr. Gardoqui’s answer being so different 
from what we had expected. The only external cause to which we could have attributed it, would have been what 
we mentioned in the last page of our letter of June the 6th. ‘There are some circumstances, however, which induce 
us to believe, that the ground there mentioned, is not at present as agreeable here as it was expected it would be. 
Although this ground may. become more favorable, yet, from what has hitherto taken place, we should rather imagine 
now, that the dikerence between Mr. Gardoqui’s written; and his verbal answer, may have proceeded from his having 
been in an error himself, at first, as to this commissary, and having been confirmed in it also, perhaps, from his first 
inquiry from the minister of foreign affairs. For it appears to us, at least as I.kely that this minister should be 
ignorant of the existence of that commissary as Mr. Gardoqui, who is in correspondence with the Spanish agents in 
America, and who, from the time of his being named to treat with us here, would naturally have been informing 
himself on all these subjects. And he acknowledges in his letter his having told us of his own.ignorance of a com- 
missary having been employed among the Indians. ' 

Our letters will have informed you of the conduct we had determined to pursue, with respect to the negotiation 
with which we are jointly charged, and of our reasons therefor. It appeared to us at that time, unquestionable, that 
you would do us the honor to write to us immediately on your being informed of the circumstances therein attended 
to; and from our idea of ‘the time you would have received that information from the persons there mentioned, it 
seemed to us certain, we might expect your letter before any considerable lapse of time. We have gone on with 
some degree of impatience and anxiety, under this expectation, until now, and although we have not had the honor 
of receiving from you the orders expected, yet we had been so firmly persuaded that you would have thought it 
necessary to have written to us, after the circumstances abovementioned, although it should have been merely to 
have expressed that they had occasioned no change in the President’s intentions, that we continued to impute our 
not hearing from you rather to the accident of the sea, than your not having written.. 

After so long a delay, we have begun to be less easy about your opinion as to the propriety of the line we have 
adopted, although our own sentiments én that subject remain the same with those we have hitherto expressed to you. 
Being persuaded, however, that whilst the court resided here, it would be impossible for the minister to enter 
seriously on the business, we have considered it best not to bring it forward before their being settled at St. [Idefonso, 
as this will still give us a further opportunity of previously hearing from you. They arrived at that place on the 

13th, and we are now about to follow them. From the considerations abovementioned. and our present view of 
circumstances, we have determined, whilst there, to proceed to the discussion, if we should have received no letter 
from you. We should add, however, that we have’no reason whatever to suppose the result will be different from 
what we have formerly announced to you. ; 

We have thought it proper to give you this previous notice of our intention, and we shall also do ourselves the 
honor of writing ‘o you immediately on any step being taken in consequence thereof. 

This letter will be sent by post, and will carry you assurances of the profound respect with which we have the 


honor to be, &c. 
WM. CARMICHAEL, 
W. SHORT. 


The Secretary oF State for the United States. 


° No. 1. 


Messrs. Carmichael and Short to M. Gardoqui. 
Aranjuez, May 26, 1798. 


Sir: : 
We had the honor of informing your Excellency that a person by the name of Olivier had established himself 
in the Creek nation of Indians, and presuming to take on himself the title of an officer of his Catholic Majesty, and 
of his commissioner with that nation, had proceeded to exercise the functions of that character. It was with much 
satisfaction that we learned’ from your Excellency, that no such person had been authorized by this court. Your 
Excellency did us the honor ta tell us that you would enable us to transmit this information officially to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. "We now repeat what we have already mentioned to your Excellency, that we shall be 
the more happy to have it in our power to do this, as it has been found that whatever influence this person may have 
acquired from being supposed the agent of his Majesty, has been employed to alter the pacific dispositions with which 
it is known the justice, humanity, and moderation of the Government of the United States has inspired that nation 
in particular. We cannot forbear adding, that we persuade ourselves that measures will be taken to prevent the 
continuance of such an abuse of his Majesty’s name, and for purposes so contrary to the dispositions of his Majesty. 
We have taken occasion, also, in the course of the conferences which we have had the honor to have with your 
Excellency, to notice the conduct of some of the agents of the Spanish Government in Americe, and particularly of 
the Baron de Carondelet, in exciting among the Indian tr.bes animosity towards the United States, and in endan- 
gering thereby the peace of our citizens on that frontier. Your Excellency did us the honor to assure us that such 
a conduct would have been in direct contravention to the orders those agents had received, and which you supposed 
they could not have dared to have violated. Still your Excellency considered it proper that strict inquiry should 
be made therein; and we apprehend it will be found that they have taken on themselves to deviate from the orders they 
have received, at least in the instances which we have had the honor of mentioning to your Excellency, of furnishing 
those Indians with arms and ammunition, as an incitement to, and for the purposes of, commencing hcstilities against 
the United States. We flatter ourselves that, when this Government shall have satisfied ‘tself of the certainty thereof, 
efficacious steps will be taken for preventing a repetition of what is so contrary to he principles of good neigh- 
borhood; and we hope that your Excellency will authorize us to transmit, officially, assurances thereof alsa to the 
President of the United States. . 
We have already had the honor of mentioning to your Excellency the disposition of-our Government on this 
subject; and which has induced them (as well from a desire to give proofs of their attachmefit to his Catholic Majesty, 
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as from a regard to humanity and the interests of their Indian neighbors, ) in cultivating their pacific dispositions 
towards the United States, uniformly to use the same efforts in exciting in them the same dispositions towards the 
possessions of his Majesty. : ; ; ; 

Your Excellency is too well acquainted with the moral character and habits of the Indian nations, not to know 
with how much more facility they are prompted to hostile aggression, even against their manifest interests, than 
withheld therefrom. We trust, therefore, you will think with us, that it will be for the interest, as well of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, as of the citizens of the United States, and the Indians themselves, that both Governments should 
agree on rules for frankly co-operating in disposing to the arts of peace and civilization such of those nations as 
inhabit within their respective territories or on their frontiers.. We have postponed as yet bringing forward this subject, 
as appearing naturally connected with the final arrangements of the territorial limits. When this shall be settled, 
we flatter ourselves there can remain no difference of opinion as to the conduct fo be held towards their Indian 
neighbors-by two. Governments which will unite in adopting humanity and justice towards them as the rule of that 
conduct. ? 

With sentiments, &c. | 
WM. CARMICHAEL, ' 
W. SHORT. 

His Excellency Don Dizco pe Garpoaut, a . 

Minister of Finance, §c. &c. $e. 


No. 2. 


Messrs. Carmichael and Short:'to M, Gardoqui. 


Mapnip, July 15, 1793. 
Sir: ; 

We had the honor of addressing your Excellency on the 26th of May last, relative to a person of the name ot 
Olivier, who had established himself in the Creek nation of Indians, and taken on himself the title of an officer of his 
Catholic Majesty, and of his commissioner with that nation; and also with respect to the conduct of some of the 
agents of the Spanish Government in America. 

We then flattered ourselves, from the previous conversation which we had the honor to have with your Excel- 
lency, that the answer to that letter could meet with no delay. ihre A the time which has since elapsed, 
we have hitherto forborne to trouble your Excellency with a second letter on the subject, because, in the frequent 
occasions we have taken of speaking with you thereon, your Excellency has always done us the honor to inforia us 
that the answer to that which we had written was delayed only by form, and that we might count on receiving it. 

At present we take the liberty: of recalling the subject to your rag ae Ba mind, begging leave to refer you 
thereon to our abovementioned letter. We remain persuaded that your Excellency will continue to think it proper 
that we should be enabled, as soon as possible, to transmit officially to the President of the United States those assur- 
ances which your Excellency did us the honor to give us verbally, and particularly as it will be a new proof of the 
friendly sentiments of his Majesty at a time when the animosity of several Indian tribes, otherwise pacifically dis- 
posed, has been excited against the United States by persons who have exhibited themselves as acting under the 
authority of this Government. We have the honor, &c. 

jae WM. CARMICHAEL, 


W. SHORT 
His Excellency Don Dreco pe Garpoaut, ; 


Minister of Finance, &c. &c. §c. 


No. 3. 


Translation of a letter from Diego de Gardogui to Messrs. William Carmichael and William Short. 


. Patace, August 1, 1793. 
ENTLEMEN? , 


Being now furnished with the information necessary to answer your office of the 26th of May last past, I will do 
it with the sincerity which forms my character, and which youdeserve. Permit me, however, first to rectify the idea, 
inexact and equivocal, which I observe in the said office; and which I cannot but controvert, because itis necessary 
to fix the true sense of my explanations, to which you refer. ‘ sin 

You begin by saying that t declared to you that our Court had not authorized Mr. Olivier, nor any other person 
to exercise the functions of agent or commissary of his Catholic Majesty with the Creek Indians; and that would 
enable or authorize you to give this notice officially to the President of the United States. 

I confess, ingenuously, that. I do not recollect to have made such an_ assertion, although I have perfectly in my 
mind all which was discussed of in our various conversations. What I declared to you was, that I did not know 
that his Majesty had the commissaries which you mentioned, although I’by no means could offer to enable you to 
make a declaration which might assure the President, this being the particular business of the Minister of State. 
By the documents which have since come to my hands, I am every day- more and more confirmed in what my resi- 
dence in that country proved to me continually, and it is, that the commissaries themselves, of the United States, 
are continually making suggestions which are untrue, and contrary to the good understanding which ought, to prevail, 
and which happily is observed between the two Governments; interpreting unfavorably the most sincere measures of 
our agents, and the most innocent acts of the Governor of Florida, as has happened pray with Mr. Seagrove, who 
has been the origin of this business, by having fomented the hatred and enmity of those nations against Spain, with 
which your constituents know that the same Indians have made a solemn treaty in the beginning of the year 1784, 
in which they acknowledge his Catholic Majesty for their only sovereign and por jad ; 

In consequence of this treaty with those nations, the Governor of West Florida was in oy bound to take con- 
venient measures to assure the observance of the compact, by naming a person who might reside among them for the 

urpose of keeping them in peace, and who might equally take care to counterwork the designs of some, who, in fact, 
howe endeavored to separate them from their alliance with Spain, as it appears to us that the commissary Seagrove 
has done; while the agents of our court have omitted no means of os them in peace, exerting their utmost force 
to dissuade them from their resolution, which they had formed the last year, of commencing hostilities against the 
State of Georgia, to recover the lands which that State had usurped from them. ‘ 

This fact, that our Government restrained those Indians, when they, intended to attack the said State, must be 
known to Mr. Jefferson, by the office which the chargé of his Catholic Majesty transmitted to him, accompanying it 
with an extract of a letter of the 24th September of the last year, written by the Governor of Louisiana, of which 
you are naturally informed. . : 

From what is said, may be inferred how far the agents of our court have been from promoting the hatred of those 
nations against the United States. However, the demarcation of boundaries being one of the principal causes of the 
complaints which are always occurring on the one side or the other, it is to be hoped, that, when this point shall be 
settled, these differences will cease and be cut up by the roots, as on repeated occasions I mentioned to President 
Washington, treating on the same business. : : P . . ? 

In the mean while, I have only to add, that you may assure your constituents that the King has given, and will 
give, the strictest erders to our agents to avoid every ground of complaint on the part of the United States, with 
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whom he desires to preserve the greatest harmony, and to concur in the reciprocal interests of both Governments, 
restraining the said nations from all hostile intentions against their neighbors, as is proved to have been done hitherto. 
{ renew my sincere esteem, &c. 
DIEGO DE GARDOQUI. 
To Messrs. Wa. Carmicnages and Wa. Sxort. 
No. 4. 


Messrs. Carmichael and Short to M. Gardoqui. 
Maprip, August 11, 1792. 


Srr 
The letter which your Excellency did us the honor to address us the 1st instant, in answer to ours of the 26th 
of May, was put into our hands the 5th. : 

We have considered it with that attention which is due to whatever comes from your Excellency, and we find 
ourselves obliged candidly to own our surprise as well as our mortification at learning from your Excellency that we 
so completely misunderstood what a at the conferences which preceded our letter of the 26th of May, and 
occasioned its being written. : _ 

Your Excellency will unquestionably recollect our having, on different occasions, represented to you the conduct 
of the agents of the Spanish Government in America, in exciting the animosity of the Indian nations against the 
United States. As your Excellency seemed to consider very little credit due to the proofs which we adduced 
thereof, (though founded on the solemn attestations of those most in the way of being informed, and though corro- 
borated by the subsequent conduct of the Indians) we mentioned the case of the person named Olivier, with respect 
to whom there was testimony, of a different kind at least, of his having established himself in the Creek nation, and 
taken on himself to act as his Majesty’s commissary there. ; 

On your Excellency seeming to doubt the existence of such a character, we informed you that we had in our pos- 
session a copy. of a passport which he had given as commissary of his Catholic Majesty. Your Excellency then 
added, that, as for your own part, you knew of no such person being authorized by your court, and did not believe 
that any such liad been authorized; but that you would make inquiry thereof in the foreign department; for which 
purpose we furnished you, agreeably to your desire, with a copy of the passport, containing the style and title of this 


agent. 
"At a future conference, your Excellency informed us, as we understood you, that you had made that inquiry, and 
confirmed to us that no such agent had been employed by this Court. 

On our mentioning to your Excellency our desire to receive this in writing, that we might transmit it officially 
to the President of the United States, you assented instantly, adding yourself that the proper mode would be 
for us to pass you an office on the subject, to which you would give us an answer conformable to what you had 
expressed to us verbally. We accordingly, the next day, in conformity to the suggestion of your Excellency, 
addressed you our letter of the 26th of May, in which we endeavored to adhere literally to the demand which your 
Excellency had authorized us to make, Ts 

We have thought it proper to recall these circumstances to your Excellency’s recollection, in the order in which 
they occurred; and we think your Excellency will agree, that it would have been difficult for us to have derived 
from them any other idea than that which we had the honor to express in our letter of the 26th of May. It being 
our desire, however, as well as our duty, to make the President of the United States as fully acquainted as we can 
with the sentiments of this court on that subject, we shall not fail to transmit to him, for greater exactitude, a copy 
of your Excellency’s letter. ; , 

We cannot forbear, in the mean time, noticing several parts of it, and particularly those most connected with 
the subject above mentioned. 

Your Excellency does us the honor to inform us, that an agent has been named to reside with the Indians, and 
that in consequence of the treaty formed between Spain and them, in the year 1784, by which they acknowledge his 
Catholic Majesty for their only sovereign and protector. The contents of that treaty having never been made known 
to us, we can say nothing with respect to it. We take it for granted, liowever, that it must have been intended to 
apply to such tribes as inhabit within the dominions of his Catholic Majesty. To pretend that one sovereign has a 
right to treat with persons inhabiting within the territory of another, and to take those persons under his sovereignty 
and protection, would be so contrary to the established laws of nations, and so subversive of all social order and 
government, that we must suppose this court would be less disposed than any other to admit of such a precedent. 
~ Your Excellency will readily see that such a system, being adopted by one party, would give the other an 
unquestionable right to make use ef it also; the consequences of which it is unnecessary for.us to suggest, because 
they will present themselves as fully to your Excellency as to ourselves, and because we are convinced all-his 
Majesty’s ministers would be as far from countenancing so destructive a system as the United States have been. 
The conduct they have observed in this respect is well known to your Excellency. In their treaty with the Creek 
nation (which was immediately rendered public and notorious to all by the way of impression, and of which we put 
a copy into the hands of your Excellency, ) you will have observed they confined their protection expressly to those 
iibing within the limits of the United States. 

Another motive which your Excellency gives us for establishing a commissary among the Indians, was to coun- 
teract the designs of such persons as had attempted to separate them from their allegiance with Spain, and nomina- 
tively Mr. Seagrove. j 

As to the alliance, we can add nothing to what we have said above, and for the reason there mentioned. But 
with respect to Mr. Seagrove, we repeat here, what we have often had the honor of mentioning to your Excellency, 
that our agent with the Indians bordering on the territories of Spain has a standing instruction to use his best endea- 
vors to prevent them from committing acts of hostility against his Majesty’s dominions. And we know so fully this 
to be the decided will of our Government, that we do not scruple to say, that, if Mr. Seagrove, or any other agent, 
should have acted contrary thereto, they will, on its being made appear to them, so conduct themselves towards 
those agents as to give an unquestionable proof of their determination to have that will fully complied with. And 
here it will not escape your Excellency, how much more facility you would have in establishing the proof of any 
improper conduct in the agents of the United States than we have, under similar circumstances, with respect to those 
of Spain—the situation of our Government, and their immediate communication with the scene, exempting them 
from the necessity of applying for information with respect to complaints of this kind to the very agents complained of. 

The same situation would prevent the President of the United States from being led into error by the agents he 
employs with the Indians, if, as your Excellency informs us, they were to be making suggestions contrary to truth, 
and the good understanding which happily subsists between the two Governments. 

Your Excellency does us the honor also to inform us, that the agents of your Government had dissuaded the 
Indians from the resolution they -had taken last year of commencing bostdiaesapiinst the State of Georgia, in order 
to recover the lands which they had usurped from them. And your Excellency adds, that it is to-be inferred from 
thence how far these agents have been from exciting the animosity of the Indians against the United States. 

It was unknown to us that the State of Georgia had usurped those lands from the Indians. On the contrary, 
the treaty above mentioned will have shown your Excellency that these Indians had, for stipulated sums, alienated 
whatever claim they might have to occupy the lands within the bounds there agreed to, and which were to be marked 
in such a manner as to be visible to all parties, and to prevent usurpation on allsides. The United States have been 
ever since disposed to mark that boundary in the manner agreed on; and we can hardly suppose that any of the 
citizens of the United States would have ventured to have transgressed it. 

There is one error into which we find your Excellency has been induced, and which we consider it our duty here 
to mention: namely, that it had been shown to Mr. Jefferson by the office of his Majesty’s chargé des affaires, 
accompanying an extract of a letter from the Governor of Louisiana, that the Indians had been restrained from 
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attacking the United States. We were informed, on the contrary, by that minister, that this was so far from being 
the case, that at that time they had invaded our frontier in force. ; 

It is useless to add, that an mvasion which had taken place cannot be said to have been prevented; and we trust 
your Excellency will agree with us, that the conduct of your agents being thus different from what they had repre- 
sented it to be, the inference sy ee cannot be considered as derivable therefrom. 

We have repeatedly had the honor of mentioning to your Excellency what their conduct in general had been, 
and that of the Governor of Louisiana in particular. _We have never failed to add, at the same time, what we repeat 
here, that the Government of the United States remained in the full persuasion that this was without the knowledge, 
and contrary to the infentions of this court. It was in consequence of this persuasion that we were instructed to 
enter into the most friendly expostulations with you on the conduct of those agents. We accordingly did it, and 
stated (what we again beg leave to observe, we were authorized by the Secretary of State to do) that the Baron de 
Carondelet had excited the Indians to war on us; had furnished them with abundance of arms and ammunition, and 

romised them whatever more might be necessary. After having brought this conduct to the knowledge of your 
Excellency, and in such a manner as to show the full reliance of the United States on the friendly dispositions of - 
his Catholic Majesty, we trust your Excellency will agree that they are entitled to expect that the event should 
show that adequate measures have been taken tO prevent these agents from a future deviation from the intentions. of 
this: Government. a nas 
. We persuade ourselves, with your Excellency, that when the demarcation of the limits shall be settled, all differ- 
ences will be eradicated; and we do not doubt that your Excellency will be of opinion that, in the mean time, and 
until so desirable an event shall have been attained, every step should be taken by both Governments, with sincerity 
and good faith, to prevent grounded complaints on either side. With sentiments, &c. . 
WM. CARMICHAEL, 


His Excellency Don Dirco De Garvogui, W. SHORT. 
Minister of Finance, §c. §&c. &c. 














Mr. Short to the Secretary of State. 
; Sr. InpEronso, August 20, 1793. 


Sir: , 

This letter is merely to enclose you a copy of the convention between this country and England.- For what 
reason I know not, an uncommon degree of secrecy has been observed with respect to it, even since its being signed; 
and, as yet, very few persons, even of the corps diplomatique, have had a sight of it, or have ever known with certainty 
whether any such convention was really signed, although it has been suspected by most of them that something had 
been concluded on between the two countries. 

Although it is probable it: will be published in England, and thus get to you sooner by that route, still I have 
thought it proper, by way of precaution, to send you the copy which the departure of the post has barely allowed 
me time to take. I shall, by the next post, forward it to you by duplicate. ; 

_ It would seem that the usual language of such pieces had been abolished, as it was signed, I believe, only in Spa- 
nish and English! I have only seenitin the former. It was communicated to me as a mark of particular trtesidahip 
and confidence, by a person whose name I am not at liberty to mention, and which, of course, would be useless. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
W. SHORT. 


The SrcreTArY oF STATE Sor the United States, Philadelphia. 


Translation from the Spanish of a Convention between Spain and Great Britain, signed at Aranjuez, May 25,1793. 


Their Catholic and Britannic Majesties, having resolved, on view of the present circumstances of Europe, to 
establish a mutual confidence, friendship, and good correspondence, by means of a provisional convention, unit they 
shall perfect entirely the solid system of alliance and commerce, which they so much desire to establish’ between 
them and their respective subjects, have named and authorized for this purpose, viz. his Catholic Majesty, the Duke 
de la Alcudia, &c. and his Britannic Majesty, Lord St. Helens, &c. who, after having communicated in due form 
their full powers, have agreed upon the following articles: 

- Articie 1. The said Kings will employ their greatest attention, and all the means in their power, to re-esta- 
blish the public tranquility and to support their common interests, and they promise and oblige themselves to proceed 
perfectly in concert and with the greatest confidence, for the establishment.of these salutary ends. _ 

Art. 2. As their said Majesties have had just grounds of jealousy and inquietude for the security of their re- 
spective States, and for the preservation of the general system of Europe, in the measures which, for some time past, . 
have been adopted in France, they have agreed and established between themselves an intimate and entire concert 
as to the means of opposing a sufficient barrier to those views, so prejudicial, of aggression and aggrandizement; and 
France having declared an aggressive and unjust war, as well against his Britannic Majesty as against his Catholic 
Majesty, their said Majesties oblige themselves to make common cause in this war. The said high,contracting par- 
ties will concert mutually whatever may be relative to the succours which they are to give the one to the other, as 
also the use of their forces for their respective security and defence and for the good of the common cause. : 

Art.'3. In consequence of what is provided in the preceding article, and to the end that the Spanish and Bri- 
tish vessels may be mutually protected and aided during the preseut war, as well in their navigation as in the ports . 


_of the two high contracting parties, their Catholic and Britannic Majesties have agreed, and do agree, that their 


squadrons and vessels of war shall give convoy, without distinction, to the merchant vessels of their nations, in the 
manner established for their own, as far as circumstances will permit; and that, as well the vessels of war as the 
merchant. vessels, shall be admitted and protected, in the respective ports, facilitating to them the succors which 
they need, at the current prices. ; 

Arr. 4, Their said Majesties oblige themselves reciprocally to shut all their ports to the French vessels; not to 
permit that, in any case, there shall be drawn from their ports, for France, warlike or naval'stores, nor wheat, nor 
other grain, salted meats, nor other provisions; and to take all the measures which are in their power to injure the 
commerce of France, and to reduce er, by that means, to just conditions of peace. ; \ 

Art. 5. Their said Majesties oblige themselves, equally, inasmuch as the present war is of common interest 
to every civilized country, to reunite all their forces, in urder to hinder the Powers which take no part in the war 
from giving, in consequence of their neutrality, any protection, direct or indirect, on the.sea, or in the ports of 
France, to the commerce of the French, or to any thing which belongs to them. ; 

Art. 6. Their said Catholic and Britannic Majesties promise, reciprocally, not to lay down their arms, unless 
it be by common consent, without having obtained restitution of all the states, territories, countries, and places, which 
may have belonged to the one or the other, before the beginning of the war, and of which the enemy may have pos- 
sessed himself during the course of hostilities. GF : 

Art. 7. If the-one or the other of the two high contracting parties shall be attacked, molested, or inquieted, in 
any of their States, rights, possessions, or interests, in any time or manner whatsoever, by sea or by land, in conse-— 
quence, or in hatred, of the articles or stipulations contained in the present treaty, or of the measures which shall be 
taken by the said contracting parties in virtue of this treaty, the other contracting party is obliged to succor and 
—_ — cause with — in the a i is stipulated by the —— articles. 

Art. 8 rela ification, which is to be exchanged in six weeks. 

aii : THE DUKE DE LA ALCUDIA. 


ke fed 


[L. s.] ST. HELENS. 
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Messrs. Carmichael and Short to the Secretary of State. 
Sr. Lorenzo, Sept. 29, 1793. 


Sir: ; ie 

The despatches which you forwarded by Mr. Blake having been delivered to us, we think it proper to make 
use of the first conveyance to announce it toyou. ‘This being by the ordinary post, we shall send two copies of this 
letter by to-morrow’s mail, being the first for Cadiz and Lisbon. Mr. Blake arrived at Madrid on the 24th instant. 
The Court was to come the next day from St. Ildefonso to this place.’ Mr. Carmichael’s indisposition prevented 
his proceeding here in company, with Mr. Blake until the day before yesterday, when he arrived, and found the other 
commissioner, who had come directly to this place from St. Ildefonso. We immediately proceeded to take a jomt 
communication of your several letters of May 31, June 30, July 12, and 16, and the papers they respectively en- 
closed; and have since then been employed in weighing them with the most anxious care and attention. 

It is with a mortification which you will easily conceive, that we have observed that none of our letters had been 
received by you so low down as the departure of Mr. Blake. Those written February 19, April 18, and May 5, 
we might have hoped would certainly have got to your hands before that time, and possibly that of June 6th. The 
three first were sent by duplicates, and the fourth by triplicate. They were prolix in the extreme, and gave you a 
full account of all that had taken place, and of all we knew or expected. Nothing has since occurred to change 
our opinions or expectations on those subjects, nor can we yet add any thing of importance to what we then said. 
Taking it for granted that some of the copies of these letters will have been received, we think we‘cannot do better: 
by this conveyance than to confirm what we therein said. : . 

Although nothing new occurred after the first conferences, of which we rendered you a full account in our let- 
ters of April 18, and May 5, yet we should have written more often, merely to have repeated their contents, had 
such conveyances, as we could with propriety have made use of, occurred more often. : 

This, however, was not the case, nt as the conveyances did not depend on us, the two letters above mentioned 
were delayed thereby after. having been written. eee 

Nothing in the bosom of futurity appeared to us more inevitably certain, than that you would consider it indis- 
pensable to write to us, after having received information, which we knew would get to you from others previous to 
the receipt of our letters; and that expectation had the influence on us which we have formerly mentioned to -you. 
Until Mr. Blake’s arrival, however, we have not had the honor of receiving a single line from you since your letter 
of Nov. 3, 1792. We received the Gazettes as low down as January 1, and three of the month of April, except 
which, we have remained in an ignorance of what was passing in the United States, to a degree which added beyond 
measure to our embarrassment. . , " 

We had the honor of writing to you. also, on the 15th of August, enclosing copies of letters which had passed be- 


tween M. de Gardoqui and ourselves. The intention which we therein announced to you for St. Ildefonso was 


changed after our arrival, for the reasons which we shall mention by another conveyance. Those matters there- 
fore remain in statu quo. . 

We shall immediately proceed to lay before M. de Gardoqui the substance of your letter, and will endeavor to 
get his answer in time to despatch Mr. Blake by the middle of October. Our experience, however, of the delay 
generally used, by no means allows us to be sure of it. An answer to the subject contained in your letter is all that 
you can expect by him. Nothing new will be known with respect to the subjects of our former letters to you, or 
at least nothing more favorable than what we then mentioned to you. , i 

Col. Humphreys wrote us some time ago that he had received from you two letters for us, which you desiréd he 
might entrust to some person of confidence, and that not having found such an one to forward them by, he should 
leave them, on his departure, with Mr. Church, the consul, to forward them if a proper conveyance should present 
itself, or if not, to take our orders thereon. As you did not direct Col. Humphreys to send a special messenger 
with them, we fear to do it, being unacquainted with the nature of their contents, and the expense being considera- 
ble. We know not, therefore, when or how we shall receive those letters, but hope Mr. Church will find out some 
means of conveying them to us by some person of confidence coming from thence. 

* You'will have received the convention between England and Spain; we think you may be as sure it will be in- 
terpreted in its most extensive sense, [grew, 512] and that a rupture with either party, for any cause, however dif- 
erent from those expressed, would be made common to both. 

Naples has joined the league against France, by a convention of the month of July. It is thought that their suc- 
cours and the Piedmontese troops are by this time at Toulon. ic 

We have the honor to be, &c. WM. CARMICHAEL, - 
W. SHORT. ' 


P. S. The treaties alluded to in your letter of May 31 were not enclosed, as announced by you. 
Secretary or Srare for the United States, Philadelphic. 


Articles of Convention, Treaty, and Pacification, stipulated and agreed on by the Spanish nation with the Tala- 
puche Indians, at the Congress held for this purpose in the Fort of Pensacola, the capital of West Florida, on 
. the 31st day.of May and 1st of June, 1784. . 


In the, name of God Almighty, be it known to all to whom these presents come or may come, That we, Don 
Stephen Miro, Colonel of the regiment of infantry established in Louisiana, and commandant charged with the civil 
and military government of that province, by order of his Excellency the Count De Galvez, Lieutenant General of 
the royal armies, Governor and Captain General of the provinces of Louisiana and West Florida, Colonel Don 
Arthur O’Neill, Governor, civil wal military, of this town of Pensacola, Don Martin Navarro, Intendant General of 
the sane grevianbinty and Alexander McGillivray, principal representative of the towns of the Upper Talapuches, 
Middle Talapuches, and Lower Talapuches. called Seminoles or Wanderers, the Savanas or Joannis, and part of 
the Natchez and Chickasaws; stipulating in the name of all in general, and particularly for Abueg-le, principal chief 
of the four towns of Talasie; Ysacho, or the mad dog, chief of the town of Toco wee Mecko Apohega, of that of 
Hudco-caye; Taske Ohuina, of that of Sihilabe; Opayaacho, of that of Pakana Tahalaché ; Taskikina, of that of Cre- 
vale; Oeragula, of that of Ataché; Opayé Mecko, of that of Ochiapo; Nenni Guaquiclii, of that of Edomé; Mecko 
Deteski, of that of Mongulaski; Paychaché, of that of Oyocoské; Opeztlé, of that of Yosata Ayufalaachos of that of 
‘Taskika; Acabe Niacho, principal chief of Abecuchi, and three towns of Abecas; Opayé of that of Statelocalga; 
Niachumaetaopaye, of that of Uhihuoca, or the waters which follow, with the towns of Alibamas, Conchatis, an 
Tauachas, and the towns of Osashe, Taskeys Tehouacale, or the middle road, Canauatke, or Tetuchina, Touchat- 
chie, Otasie, Sougaatche, all Upper Talapuchy towns; which chiefs, with many others, remain in the nation, 
having given consent. to whatever the above said Alexander McGillivray shall do and treat, who treats also in the 
name of Yahula Mecko, principal chief of the three towns of Cahuitas, in the Middle Talapuches; of Pisto Mecko, 

rincipal chief of the towns of the Uchises; Chahuapé, of that of Stlecaasa; Cycotle Mecko, of that of Echité; Cachita 
Mecko, of that of Cachita; Sincheis Mec':o, of that of Apalichocola; from Uoloche, and of the towns of Chapeache, 
Oconé, Lower Talapuches, or Seminoles; of Usatastanequé, or war dog, chief of the town of Natchez; of Chickasaw 
Mingo, of that of the Chickasaw retired arrow, the Talapuchy; in the name, also, of various other towns, chiefs, 


‘ captains, and warriors, not present, their wives and children, and of all the nation in general, desiring unanimously 


to obliterate the remembrance of the evils caused by the last war, and to make all the subjects of his Catholic Ma- 
jesty enjoy the fruits of peace, to conclude and cement, on the most solid foundations, the friendship and good union 
which the Spanish nation proffers to the Talapuchy tribes, have agreed on the following articles: 


* This paragraph written in ciphers. 
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Articte 1. We, the said chiefs of the Talapuchy nation, for ourselves,.and in the name of the other chiefs, cap- 
tains, warriors, and other individuals, af whatever quality, sex, or condition, they be, promise and engage ourselves 
before the Supreme God, creator of the heaven and earth, to whom are subject all things visible and invisible, to 
keep and: maintain an inviolable ‘see and fidelity with his Catholic Majesty, his provinces, subjects, and vassals, 
procuring to ourselves bet: ieee y whatever advantages may. contribute to the interest and glory of both the con- 
tracting parties. We undertake to expose, for the royal service of his Catholic Majesty, our lives and fortunes; 
and we promise to obey the sovereign orders which, in a case of necessity, shall be communicated to us by the Cap- 
tain General of the provinces of Louisiana and Florida, and, in his name, by ‘the respective Governors or particular 
commanders of said provinces, conducting ourselves always with the greatest harmony, union, and. good friendship; 
moreover, from this instant, of our proper and spontaneous will, we promise to obey the laws of the great King of 
the Spains, in those points which are compatible with our character’ and circumstances, conforming ourselves to the ° 
usages and aaa customs which are established, and hereafter shall be established, in the provinces of Louisiana 
and buth Floridas; regulating, in every thing of common accord, and in good faith, the difficult points which may 
need explanation. ie ' , 

Arr. 2. To correspond on the part of his Catholic Majesty, to the confidence which merit the worthy and. honor- 
able chiefs of 'T avsch nation, and the others who are in the lands conquéred by the arms of his Majesty, we, the 
above named Don Stephen Miro, deputy Governor of the province of Louisiana, Don Arthur O’ Neill, commandant 
of the fortress of Pensacola, and Don Martin Navarro, Intendant General of both provinces, promise, in the name 
of the King, to proportion among the contracting nations a commerce permanent and unalterable, unless the inevita- 
ble event of war impedes the exact fulfilment of this promise, at the most equitable prices; to which effect there shall 
be formed, by agreement of both parties, conjointly, in this present Congress, corresponding tariffs or regulations, by 


- which the mutual traffic shall be fixed, and which shall be inviolably observed by the individuals of the contracting 


parties, with the most religious scrupulousness. ; ; 

Art. 3. To encourage more and more commerce and agriculture, the ‘Talapuchy nation shall establish a general 
peace with the nations.of Chickasaws, Choctaws, and others of the contineat, ceasing all kind of hostility, forgetting 
all the past, and living in the greatest harmony. .The disturber of these gout dispositions and desires, shall be con- 
pe go an enemy of the public tranquillity of mankind, and of the contracting parties. 

Art. 4. We, the already mentioned chiefs of the Talapuchy: nation, as cften as any stranger shall intreduce him- 
self into our towns, with the insidious idea of inducing us to take up arms against our sor ereign, the great King of 
the Spains, his vassals, and allies, oblige ourselves to arrest him immediately, submitting him to the disposal of the 
Governor of Pensacola, without that, that his having been taken within our possessions shal! serve him as an immu- 
nity from punishment. 

Art. 5. We will not admit into our towns any white person, of what nation soever he be, without any distinc- 
tion, (whether it be under the pretext of commerce, or other pretence) who shall not bear the correspondent pass- 
port of these .provinces, or, in particular, of this fort. : ’ 

Art. 6. In pursuance of the humanity, and corresponding to the generous sentiments of the Spanish nation, we 
renounce forever the practice-of taking scalps, or making slaves of the whites; and in case that an unexpected war 
against the enemies of his Catholic Majesty should put us in the case of making any prisoner, we will treat him with 
that hospitality which corresponds in imitation of the civilized nations, exchanging aiterwards with an equal number 
of Indians, or receiving in place thereof the quantity of merchandise which s all be previously stipulated, without 
committing on any. of the said prisoners of war the least attempt on their life. 8 : 

Art. 7. We will deliver, in good faith, to the order of the Governor Generat of these provinces, all the white 
prisoners subjects of the United States of America, if it be found that there is any one detained, and we will not 
exact for them any reward. 

Art. 8. We will not admit deserters, nor negro nor mulatto slaves, fugitives (amarones) of the provinces of Louis- 
iana and Florida, into our establishments; and those who shall present themselves within them, shall be immediately 
apprehended by us, at the orders of the Governor, satisfaction being made us for the apprehension by the corps, 
if the person apprehended be a soldier, or by the master to whom he belongs, if he be a slave. 

Art. 9. We will prevent our people, by all means possible, from committing any theft of horses or cattle, of whatso- * 
ever kind they bes and those which shall be met with, stolen, in whatsoever place it be, shall be returned with good 
faith, whenever they shall be reclaimed by the parties interested, who shall be under the necessary obligation of 
proving before the ‘xovernor, or chiefs of the towns in which they shall-be, the property of the eiineiediatadad, 

Arr. 10. We will afford to the Spanish traders, who may go with the respective licences of the Governor to 
trade in our towns, all the protection and assistance which they may, want, observing our contracts according to 
good faith, and the rutes of the tariff, of which they shall deliver us the necessary copies. , 

Arr. 11. As the traders ought to establish themselves within the towns, we will not permit them to do it secretly, 
fixing their magazines in the woods, and other private places, to the end to avoid, by these means, the disorder which a 
like abuse and mal-practice would occasion. If any one shall contravene this article, we will give notice thereof 
to the chief of the place, that he may take the measures which he may esteem necessary. 

Art. 12. To maintain the order exacted by reason, equity, and justice, the principal bases of this congress, and 
on which depend our lives and properties, as well as the tranquillity of our towns, whenever any. individual of our 
nation shall commit the horrible and detestable crime of murder on the person of any subject of his Catholic Majes- 
ty, we oblige ourselves to deliver the head of the aggressor. In mutual consideration of which, we, the said deput 
} Abin and the respective commandants of these provinces, oblige ourselves, that when the same case shall 
happen by the subjects of his Catholic Majesty, we will punish the de inquent confurmably to the laws of our king- 
doms, in presence of the chief of the sufferers. : 

Art. 13. As the generous mind of his Catholic Majesty does not exact from the nations of Indians any lands to 
form establishments, to the prejudice of the right of those who enjoy them, in consequence, and with a knowledge 
of his paternal love towards his beloved nations, we promise, in his royal name, the security and guarantee of those 
which they actually hold, according to the right of property with which they possess them, on condition that they 
are comprehended within the lines and limits of his Catholic Majesty, our sovereign. And to make more evident 
the extent of his royal clemency, whenever by any war or other accident the Talapuches may be Uispossessed of 
their lands by the enemies of the crown, there shall be granted to them others equivalent, which may be vacant, for 
their establishment, without other concern or retribution than that of their constant fidelity; and for the proof, ac- 
complishment, and entire observance of this, while the royal approbation of his Majesty shall be solicited, to whom 
I the said deputy Governor of Louisiana will send it, we, the said Governor and Intendant, with the said Alexander 
McGillivray, informed of the whole, by means of a literal and exact translation, which, for this purpose, was 
reduced by Don Juan Joseph Dutorett, Captain of the militia of Lonisiana, and interpreter of the English idiom for 
his said Majesty in the said province, have signed these presents, and sealed the same with. the seal of our arms, and 
countersigned by the underwritten Secretary of the Government, and Captaincy General of the provinces of Louisiana 
and West Florida, in the fort of Pensacola, the first of the month of June, in the year 1784. 

‘ STEPHEN MIRO, 
ARTHUR O’NEILL, 
MARTIN NAVARRO. ' 
ALEXANDER McGILLIVRAY. 
By order of his superiors: s ( 
‘AnprEz Lopez pE ARMESTO. 


A copy: ~— . 
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A TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP 


Between his Catholic Majesty, the great King of the Spains and the Indies, on the one part, represented by 
Don Manuel Gayoso de Lemos, colonel of the royal armies, Governor of the fort and the district of the Natchez, 
and on the other, Tascaduca, King of the Chickasaw nation, and Franchimastabia, principal chief of the Choctaw 
nation, accompanied by Yteleghana, Stonahuma, ‘Tapenahuma, and Noesahuma Acho, all chiefs, and in presence of 
many captains and warriors of both nations, who came to the same fort voluntarily, and being assembled before the 
said Governor, of all the officialty, the persons in employ, and many respectable neighbors, promised reciprocally, 
perpetual friendship between the people of the three nations, Spanish, Chickasaw, and Choctaw; and that nothing 
might in future disturb or change this good harmony, they agree reaper 7d on the following articles: 

Articte 1. That all the individuals of the Spanish, Chickasaw, and Choctaw nations, shall love one another 
reciprocally, and shall give pe information to each other of whatever may be favorable or adverse to each .in 
particular, and all in gerieral. _ take ; ; 

ArticLe 2. That, to remove every motive of discord, which in future times might occur-about limits, the Chicka- 
saw and Choctaw nations acknowledge that the limits, of the dominions of his Majesty in the neighborhood of their 
territory, on the western side, begin on the river Mississippi, at the mouth of the river Yasu, and ascending the said 
river along the middle of its waters, till it comes near the place called Juego de la Pelota, where the English nation 
by agreement with the Choctaw nation, marked a dividing line, which continued till it entered West Florida, anc 
following the said line from the said Juego de la Pelota, tll it meets those which separate the rest of the dominions 
of his Catholic Majesty from the Alibamones and Talipuche nations. 

ArticLe’3. The said Chickasaw and Choctaw nations declare, that all the lands which are to the south and _ to 
the west of the said line belong indisputably to his Catholic’ Majesty, great King of the Spains and Indies, 
without that, that they for themselves or their descendants have any right to them, nor at any time may reclaim them 
under any pretext or motive it may be, and moreover they promise to’ support the Spanish nation in possession of 
the said cade, in which are especially comprehended the government and territory of the Natchez, as far as. the 
waters of the Yasu. 

ArticLe 4. The Spanish nation declares and acknowledges that all the lands to the east of the said dividing 
line of the 2d article belong lawfully and indisputably to the Chickasaw and Choctaw nations, promising to support 
them therein with all their power. 

Arric.e 5. The Chielensan and Choctaw nations shall preserve a most particular harmony. with the Governor 
General of Louisiana and both Floridas, with the particular of the Natchez, and withthe commandants of the other 
forts and posts of the dominions of his Catholic Majesty in this part of the world, to regulate among them the 
subjects of commerce and police, which may be for the reciprocal benefit and utility of the three mentioned nations. 

Artic.e 6. The said two nations leave to the determination of the Governor of the Natchez the making them 
a generous demonstration for the good will with which they have ceded all their rights to the territory of the 
Nogales, (in English, Walnut wre joining to the Yasu, and within the dividing line mentioned in the 2d article. 

Articie 7. The Governor of the Natchez promises to make a corresponding present, in the name of his Catholic 
Majesty, to the chiefs present; and to the end that they may distribute them among the other individuals whom they 
may think entitled, in order to give them this. proof the more of the generosity of the Spanish nation, and of the good 
harmony which they desire to preserve with the Indian nations their neighbors, and to the end that this condition may 
not be in suspense, he delivers at present to the said chiefs the keys of the royal magazines, in which are-the goods; 
that they may take from tliem what they desire, to their satisfaction. : 

ArticLe 8. The said chiefs before named, acknowledge themselves satisfied with the goods which they have in 
their power, with the keys in their hands of the said magazines, having already seen what is in them. 

Arricie 9. Finally, the Chickasaw and Choctaw nations confirm and promise that they will be the constant 
friends of the Spanish nation, and to observe towards it whatever was covenanted at the congress of Mobile, and 
whatever they have since covenanted with the Governors General of Louisiana and the two Placita, and with the 
particular of the district of the Natchez; and the Spanish naticn promises them equally perpetual friendship, and to 


* observe all the conditions covenanted in the said congress of Mobile, and whatsoever the said Gavernors have 


promised them since. ; 

In proof of which, we promise to hold and keep whatsoever is expressed in the present treaty; we sign it, all the said 
Indian chiefs, ‘Tascaotuca, Franchimastabia, Yteleghana, Stonahuma, Tapenahuma, and Novpieienche, puttin; 
our marks with the said don Manuel Gayoso de Lemos, colonel of the royal armies, Governor, military and civil o 
the fort of the Natchez and its district, and the witnesses present, who in addition also sign it; sealed with the 
royal seal, and countersigned by the underwritten secretary. den Joseph Vidal, being assembled in congress in the 
parochial church called the Savior of the World, of the said fort of the Natchez, on the 14th of May, 1790. The 
seal. Manuel Gayoso de Lemos, The King of the Chickasaws, Franchimastabia, Yteleghana, Stonahuma, ‘Tapena- 
huma, Noeshumaacho, Carlos de Grand Pré, Blasdu Bouchet, Estevan Minor, Turner Brashears, Ryan Bruin, 
Gregorio White, Ygnacio Lopez, Augustin Macarty, Jorge Cochran, Francisco Candel, Luis Faure, Juan Girault, 
Carlos Todd, Ebenezer Fulson, Antonio Soler, Jorge Tompson, Guillermo Wushthoff, Jaime M‘Farlend, Elias 
Smith, Kinneth Thompson.: By order of his seignory: Joseph Vidal. 

: Copy. JAUDENES, 


VIAR. 





(TRANSLATION. ] 
From a Spanish translation of a paper written by the Cherokee Nation to the Governor of New Orleans. 


Full of respect and gratitude, the Cherokee nation united, has heard with satisfaction the message by the persons 
you sent, and _— you expressive thanks for the great generosity with which you offer to assist them with all the 
means which depend on your power. A general meeting of the Indians is convoking for this effect, and what the 
warrior Bloody Fellow and the other chiefs have expressed to you on the oppression which we suffer, is the same 
which the nation represents. 

It complains Tt of the ungenerous method with which the Americans have appropriated to themselves their 
dwelling lands. The first treaty which was held after the war with Great Britain, was at Seneca, and was called 
the Treaty of Hopewell. In this treaty the whites obtained concessions from the Indians, though. not by general 
consent of the nation, because it is certain that the lands were settled before their consent was asked. The passion 
of the Americans for establishing themselves on the lands of the Indians, is too well known to you to need explana- 
tion. Ina word, since the Americans by the fraudulent means used among them have usurped the lands of the 
Indians, the nation universally reclaims and insists to preserve its ancient limits on which they agreed with the 
British nation. They pray you to mr all your force, to obtain from his Majesty, if it be possible, this favor; and 
if it cannot be obtained, they insist that the settlement at Cumberland alone, shall be removed at all events; without 
this, nothing will satisfy the Cherokees and Talapuches. 

‘ Cumberland was settled towards the conclusion of the last war, by a certain Robertson, and some companions of 
his, who, concealing their journey and designs, took possession, by force, of those lands. Perhaps the Americans will 
make it appear, that they possess these by free and lawful treaties. But it is not so; and all the nation declares, on 
the contrary, that neither the last treaty, nor the former, were explained to the Indians, and they only knew their 
contents on their return to their nation. 
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Robertson and -his companions are the real and true cause that so much blood has been spilt; and the confusion 
which has subsisted, and still subsists, is owing entirely to this settlement; and, while it remains in this place, there 
is no hope of a solid peace. This settlement taken away, the Cherokee nation declares that it does not desire to be 
an enemy to the Americans; it declares, moreover, that it does not entertain this solicitude from caprice or pique; 
that they never questioned the legality of their former treaties, because, under the British Goverriment, they were 
treated with justice and humanity. 

The nation, moreover, informs you, that they all will preserve in remembrance your words, and will give atten- 
tion to your friendly counsels. Do nothing, if possible, against them. But if, on the other side, necessity compels 
them to take the field, they pray you will not impute it to their fault, because force alone will be the cause which 
places them under such an extremity, which they would avoid if possible. ‘The Creeks pass daily in great numbers 
ety this nation, which prays you to induce them to keep themselves quiet till the issue of the negotiation about 

a . 


their Iands is known. ; ; 
enigs in the Cherokee nation, by me, and at the particular desire of the chiefs and warriors thereof, this 5th of 
April, 1793. 
vis Bloody Fellow, his mark, Spiller of Lookout Mountain, his mark, 
Gless, his mark, ; Richard Justice, : 
Charles of Chuckamogga, his mark, ove ah Mother’s warriors, 
Walter Hunter, Cacique of Chickamogge, his mark, Guillermo Shewrey, his mark, 


In the name of all the rest of the nation. 
SENOR' BARON DE CARONDELET 
A copy : TAU DENES, 


To the Chiefs, Warriors, and others, of the Cherokee Nation. 
Brotuers: 
I have seen with much satisfaction the chiefs, Respiration, Chickemoga Charles, and the Bloody Fellow war- 

rior, of your nation. I have heard their words, which | will preserve in my heart. ' 

The losses and misfortunes of your nation have afflicted me, and I desire sincerely to relieve them. - bens 

I transmit to the great King of the Spains whatever your messengers have said to me. His Majesty keeps im his 
heart all the colored people. He desires their happiness, and that all of them shall live in peace, and preserve their 
lands. The great om will _— with pleasure his mediation between your nation and those of the north, your 
allies, 1. the United States, his friends, for the re-establishment of peace between both, and that all may be 
conten 

Brothers: Your messengers will tell you what they have seen and heard; the good counsels which I have given 
them; the strict union which I procure for the happiness of the colored men, our good friends, and to keep at a 
distance from them, in future, the miseries of war. Tet your nation suspend all hostility against the United States, 
keeping themselves within their lands, on the defensive, while the great King treats of peace between you and the 
Americans, your neighbors, and obtains from them the lands necessary for your habitations, with a demarcation of 
limits, which may leave no more room for contest. a 

You will let me know your claims, as to limits, that I may immediately inform the great King of them; and, if 
the other nations of the north, your allies, will let me know theirs, I will procure that they may be comprised in the 
same treaty, which shall terminate your differences with the United States. 

Given, these presents, signed with my hand, sealed with the seal of my arms, in the city of New Orleans, the 24th 


of November, 1792. 
THE BARON OF CARONDELET. 


By order of his Seignory: 
ANDREW LOPEZ DE ARNESTO. 


A copy: - ae 


(TRANSLATION. ] 
Copy of the Relation of Ugulayacabe of the occurrences of his Journey to Cumberland. 


He said that, on his return from visiting his father, the chief of New Orleans, from whence he came with a very 
handsome present, which had contented and satisfied him much, he met in the road two Americans, who persuaded 
him pressingly to go to Cumberland, where they would receive, as they told him, a good present. Ugulayacabe 
answered them, that he had then been to see his father at New Orleans, who had given him whatever he desired; 
that the Spaniards were his Whites; that he desired no others. After which answer, they solicited him no more. 
But, having arrived at his nation, they went to his cabin, and teased him so much, that he found himself under the 
necessity of consenting to take the journey to Cumberland, with the design of seeing if it was true that Pyamingo 
had ceded lands to the Americans, as he had heard say, and if in truth these were soliciting them from the {ndians, 
as they had informed him. That, having arrived at Cumberland, they spoke to Governor Blount, who caressed him 
much, and proposed to him to establish a factory or magazine of trade at‘ Bear creek, which Ugulayacabe refused, 
because he did not desire any such establishment there, nor any where else; that he had the Spaniards for his Whites; 
that they furnished his nation with all the goods they wanted; that he might see by the clothes he had on, that he 
wanted for nothing; that on this, Governor Blount locked at him with evil eyes, and said to him, ‘‘ you have sold 
your lands well to the Spaniards;’’ to which he replied, that it was not so, since they had no need of them. That 
then Governor Blount asked him if he would assist the Americans, if they should have war with the Whites; to which 
Ugulayacabe answered, that he would stand back and Jet them fight one another, but that he never would permit the 
Americans to establish-themselves further in advance ‘han where they were. That Governor Blount gave him a 
aps coat and a hat, a very pretty little one, which he could not get on his head, and so gave it to his son, because 

ie was going to be married. ‘That the Americans gave a dozen cart loads of goods to the Indians, for the value (as 
they told him) of $5,000; that he had little ammunition, no axes, mattocks, nor hatchets, some guns, mvch whiskey, 
victuals in abundance, meat at pleasure. 
A copy: JAUDENES, 
VIAR. 


Cuar.eston, September 24, 1787. 
Dear Masor: 


The receipt of your kind favor, by Mr. Barrel, afforded me the greatest satisfaction, and can assure you that 
I should have been happy in obliging not only that gentleman, but any person whom you would please to recommend 
to my attention. ‘The disgust he has taken at the southern country, and his consequent short stay among us, deprive 
me of the pleasure of serving him as I would wish. Not many days have elapsed since my arrival from the Western 
waters, on particular business to this city. My intention is to return immediately to the state of Franklin, in which 
case I hope to see you before long. ' I have informed Mr. Barrel that I should have been happy in his company, but 
he is totally unprepared, either in baggage or horses, for a march beyond the Alleghany mountains. ‘Though a good 
young man, he seems not only to be unfit for such a service, but is totally unacquainted with the country in 
general. re you for your opinion concerning certain matters. There is no part of the continent where you 
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could live more at your ease than in Franklin. I would advise you, therefore, (previous to bringing on your family) 
to come southward by the first sree and secure a body of land for yourself on the Tennessee river. There 
a 


will be work cut out for you in that country. I want you much. Drage take my word for it that we will be 
speedily in possession of New Orleans. I particularly request that this letter may not extend beyond your own 


perusal. Adieu. JOHN SULLIVAN. 


P. S. Write me immediately what you mean to do, and enclose your letters to Major Washington, of Savannah. 
Addressed to Major William Brown, late of the Maryland Artillery. 


_ Purtaverpnra, November 6, 1787. 
Oliver Pollock, Esq. hath shown to us the letter of which the aforegoing is a true copy, The original has every 
mark of authenticity, and we believe it to be a genuine letter from the above named John Sullivan, to Major William 


Brown. 
ROBERT MORRIS, 
GOUV’R MORRIS. 


Extract of a letter from Governor Blount to the Secretary of War, dated July 28, 1791. 


The enclosed information may be depended upon, as Captain Smith is a man of well known veracity; whether 
it is of any importance, is not for me to determine, but I have conceived it my duty to give it. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 


‘* Captain David Smith, now of Nashville, and heretofore an inhabitant of the districtof the Natchez, informs, that 
on the 22d day of May, 1791, he was at the Walnut-hills with Governor Gruoso, of that district; that the Spaniards 
are erecting there a fort, under Gruoso’s directions, that will cover ten acres of ground, the fines of which were 
marked out on the bank of the Mississippi, about a mile and a half below the mouth of the river Yazo, on a high bluff, 
in latitude 32° 44’, as appeared by an observation made by Gruoso himself, or by his order. This place is twenty- 
five miles by land above the upper settlements of the Natchez district. re ; 

“That two block houses and large barracks were completed; that a galley and gun-boat were lying in the river; 
and that two men were expected from Orleans; that besides Spaniards, there were about thirty deserters from the 
federal troops, engaged in iuililing the fort, who were paid fifteen dollars per month for their services.” 





Extract of atetter from Timothy Barnard to James Seagrove. 


**Frint’s River, July 13, 1792. 


“ The Cussetah King has been here with me these five days past, and went off for the town yesterday, just before 
L received your letter. Chief of his business was to inquire of me what I thought of the present situation of affairs in the 
nation, as they found what I had told them respecting Bowles turned out nearly as | had told them. He wished to 
know a little about the grounds of what this Spanish officer meant by the talks he had given them, which was, in the 
first place, not to run the line, but te come down to a meeting at Pensacola and Mobile, where the Spaniards, this 
officer told them, would call the Choctaws, Chickasaws, Cherokees, and Creeks, and give them all one talk; and 
when they had all agreed to one talk, that they should all be furnished with arms, ammunition, and all other imple- 
ments of war in their land, and then they were to lay stil! till they found that the subjects encroached on their lands; 
and if they did, for them to defend their rights; and that they, the Spaniards, would be at their backs. This, I told 
the Cussetah King, he might easily see into, as I had lately heard that there were some disputes on the Mississippi. 
between the Spaniards and Americans, about the land. That the Spaniards were afraid of the Americans, and that 
they wanted to get the Indians to fight the Americans, first, to save themselves, and get the Indians all destroyed; 
and then think it will be time enough for them to begin. I told him many other things that I thought would take 
with him, which he seemed to take great notice of. He says, that, as matters cannot be settled till towards the fall 
with the State of Georgia, that they have agreed to go and hear the Spaniards’ talks, and if they have any thing to 
_ them, they will take it, but that they are determined not te take any talks todo any mischief to their friends 
the Americans.” 


Extracts from letters of the Secretary of War to Brigadier General Josiah Harmar. 
“ War Orrice, October 16, 1787. 


“In consequence of a letter written by John Sullivan to Don Diego de Gardoqui, the Encargado de Negotios of 
his most Catholic Majesty, bearing date the first of March last, and which has been published by the said Sullivan, 
as will appear by the enclosed paper, Congress have passed the resolve herewith transmitted. 

“If, therefore, the said Sullivan should come within the federal territory, you will seize and confine him according 
to i said resolution, and report the same to me for the information of Congress, and for their further orders respect- 
ing him.” 


* War Orrice, November 14, 1787. 


** My last letter to you was-dated on the 26th ultimo, and enclosed a duplicate of mine to you of the 16th; and 
also a copy of a resolve of Congress of the 13th of the same month, directing you to apprehend John Sullivan, 
i « himself late captain 4th regiment light dragoons, should he come within the federal territory. 

“ T also now enclose a copy of a letter said to be written by John Sullivan to Major William Brown, dated 
Charleston, 24th September, 1787. How far it may be practicable to execute the threats therein contained, respect- 
ing New Orleans, it is difficult, or rather impossible, to judge at this distance, and with the slender information I 
possess on the subject. 

** Ithas been reported generally, that the inhabitants west of the Alleghany mountains have been highly irritated by 
the circulation of the idea that Congress were about to relinquish the navigation of the Mississippi for a number of 
years. Other a also have been received, that the inhabitants of Cumberland have talked in a vague manner 
of the practicability of seizing the Natchez and New Orleans, and some unauthenticated publications have stated 
that there have been consultations on the subject by the inhabitants of Kentucky and Cumberland, during the 
summer past. But nothing has been received that had the appearance of reducing these indistinct accounts to a 

robability, or of any system being formed to carry them into execution, until Mr. Sullivan’s letter was received. 

ndeed, his letter can be regarded only as an indication of his disposition, and not as evidence of any fixed design 
on the subject. Such an enterprise would be in defiance of the laws of nations, disgraceful, and perhaps ruinous to 
the country by whose citizens it should be attempted. 

“* Although I cannot persuade myself that there can be any just foundation to apprehend that such a design is 
seriously entertained, —— by an insignificant banditti, yet, circumstanced as the reports are, it becomes neces- 
sary —— precautions be taken on the part of the United States, as the nature of the case may require, and their 
means admit. 
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*¢ You will, therefore, on receiving this letter, endeavor to ascertain: _ 

‘¢1, Whether there is any plan formed, or forming, of the nature mentioned in Mr. Sullivan’s letter. 

“9, If so, thenumbers of the party, and the names and characters of the most influential persons who are con- 
cerned in, or abet, the design. 

Ph When the design is intended to be executed, and by what mode or route, and what means they can obtain 
for the purpose. a 

“4, Yow they are armed, accoutred, and supplied with ammunition, and whether they have cannon, and the 
necessary apparatus. . 

“In case you should receive such information on the subject as to remove all doubt that the design to which Mr. 
Sullivan alludes is on the point of execution, you will form your post below the Tennessee, of such strength, if in 
your power, as will be able by force to prevent the passage of the party down the Ohio. 

** Previously to exerting actual force, you will represent, on behalf of the United States, to the persons conducting 
the enterprise, the criminality of their conduct, and the obligations of the sovereign authority to prevent, at. every 
hazard, such audacious proceedings. Should, however, persuasions or other mild methods be ineffectual, you will 
then have recourse to the means in your power to prevent their proceeding in the execution of their design. 

‘¢T am well aware that I am placing you in a delicate predicament. But there are points of duty which must be 
accomplished without regarding the consequences. I conceive my duty, and my respect to the justice and dignit 
of the United States, oblige me to give you these orders, which will be your justification. I am persuaded you will 
conceive it to be your duty to execute them as far as may be practicable. 

‘¢ But should you find, by your inquiries, that the design is still in embryo, and that the period of its accomplish- 
ment is at a distance, you will transmit mea full account of every circumstance relative to the subject, in order to 
be submitted to Congress.” 


“War Orrice, December 19, 1787. 


“ Since writing you on the 14th ultimo, I have seen a person from Franklin, who assures me there is no such 
design entertained in that country, as is intimated in Mr. Sullivan’s letter to Major Brown. Notwithstanding this 
information, [ would wish that you relax nothing of the vigilance required in my letter to you on this subject. I 
would have you all eyes and all ears respecting the interest of the United States. 

* The inhabitants of the Western waters may rest assured, that whatever local difficulties they may experience, 
they may depend on the protection and assistance of the Union, in all their legal pursuits. The interests are 
the same3 and the man who endeavors to propagate a contrary sentiment, ought to be regarded as an enemy to his 
country. 


“War Orrice, April 24, 1788. 


“Your visit to Monsieur Cruzat, the Spanish commandant at St. Louis, was a judicious cultivation of the 
harmony which ought to prevail between the two nations. You will take every opportunity of convincing the Span- 
ish officers, that it is the sincere desire of the Government of the United States to be on the most friendly footing 
with their nation, and to promote the most perfect harmony and good understanding. _ For this purpose, you will 
impress strongly on all your officers and parties, that on all occasions they must manifest the best dispositions to 
the Spanish officers and subjects. 

“ T am persuaded from the information derived from you and other sources, that the intelligence respecting the 
designs of Mr. Sullivan and his party on the Western waters, was highly blown, and could not have been seriously 
entertained by any but an insignificant number of desperate men. ; ; 

** While you pursue every proper mode of obtaining information, respecting any designs which may interrupt the 
_ and welfare of the United States, you will be sure to conduct the inquiry with the utmost caution and pru- 
dence. 

**Respecting John Sullivan, you will conduct yourself agreeably to the resolves of Congress relatively to him. 
I do not conceive that you wood be justified in apprehending him without the territory of the United States. An 
—— that nature, would involve complaints to Congress and discussions of more trouble than the value of the 
object. 


Extract from the Secretary of War’s Instructions to Captain Henry Burbeck. 
* War Orrice, April 8, 1790. 


** Being in the vicinity of a Spanish garrison, you will embrace all opportunities of evincing the most cordial 
friendship to that nation. If accidental differences should arise between soldiers of your garrison and any of 
the Spanish soldiers or subjects, you will conduct yourself with perfect temper and politeness in the inquiry; if the 
offence or injury should have been committed by any of your garrison, you will inflict exemplary punishment; if by 
any Spanish soldiers or subjects, you will make a statement of the affair with great precision and coolness to the 
nearest Spanish officer.” / 


Extract of a leiter from the Secretary of War to James Seagrove, Esq. Agent of the United States to the Creek 
Nation of Indians. 


** War Department, pril 29, 1792. 


** You are hereby instructed, on every occasion which shall occur, to evince the most cordial attention to the 
Spanish Government and interest on the Southern frontiers of the United States. In case you should know of any 
intentions of any desperado similar to Bowles, or any designs of the Indians, injurious to the interest or peace of the 
Spanish Government, you will communicate the same to the nearest Spanish officers, so that the evil apprehended 
may be avoided or repelled.” 


Extract from the Secretary of War’s Instructions to fo Henry Gaither, of the third Sub-legion of the United 
tates. 
“War Orrice, ug. 11, 1792. 


“You will, on all occasions, direct that the officers on the river St. Mary, and other places, conduct them- 
selves towards the Spanish officers and government with the greatest politeness and respect. Any offence against 
this order, will be marked with the peculiar attention of the Government, and treated as the nature of the case may 
require. 
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Extract from the Secretary of War’s Instructions to Major General Arthur St. Clair. 
** War Orrice, March 21, 1971. 


‘This proclamation became necessary, as information had been received, that certain companies had pur- 
chased of the State of Georgia, the pre-emption of the almost entire lands of the said Indian nations, and that mea- 
sures were taking in pursuance thereof, to effect settlements on the said lands, in direct violation of the said treaties 
and the peace of the United States. ; ; 

*¢ And information has lately been received, that a certain Doctor O'Fallon is levying troops in Kentucky, and 
issuing commissions in an illegal manner, for the purpose of making certain establishments upon the said lands. 

“The conduct of the said Doctor O’Fallon is considered of such a nature, as that the attorney of the district 
of Kentucky has been directed to commence a prosecution against him according to law and the nature of his offence. 
And in order that all concerned under him should be warned of their situation, the President of the United States 
has issued another proclamation, which is hereunto annexed. : ‘ 

‘“‘It is presumed, the arrest of Doctor O’Fallon, and the issuing the proclamation, will operate to prevent the 
execution thereof; but should they not, and the party proceed in the execution of their plan, it becomes an impor- 
tant consideration, whether the military shall interfere to prevent them. ‘This point is now under consideration of 
the legal department. and you shall be informed of the result.” 


Extract of a letter from the Turkey to Governor Blount. 
**TurKeEY’s Town, September 2, 1792. 


** Your good talk I have received, and am glad to find that you are pleased with the conduct of Mr. Thomp- 
son and the rest of my people that was in company with‘him. It was my earnest request to them to do the best for 
your people in the bats, which I am glad to hear they did. Now my good friend and brother, you wrote me 
to ill yon what I thought and knew of the people that lives on the Big River. Now, I will let you know and tell 
you the truth, which I am sorry and ashamed for to tell you of their proceedings and bad conduct. You may be 
assured it is not lies. I now tell you, as you wrote me never ‘to write or send you word about any thing but the 
truth. ‘The eighth day of this month, they are determined to go off to war—all the five lower towns on the Bi 
River. They have and will make war by themselves, you may be assured, and believe me, it is not the consent o 
the whole nation, nor no part of it, only them five towns. They agreed amongst themselves. Now you may know 
where the bad people lives; both you and your people may know now where the good and bad lives. Now I desire 
you and all your people, not to come to war against no other towns, but them five towns on the Big River that has 
made war against you. The Spaniards has give them ammunition and guns, hatchets, knives, &c. and told them 
it was not to go to war, but to keep it areserve by them. You may blame nobody for all this, only the Spaniards.” 


Extract of a letter from John Thompson to Governor Blount. 
**TurkeEy’s Town, September 2, 1792. 


“Tam sorry to acquaint your Excellency of the bad conduct of the Indians on the Big River, or you may 
call them the five le towns. On the 8th day of this month, they intend to start out for war. But what part on 
the settlements they will fall on, we can’t tell. The first day of this month, I got to the Turkey’s town; and there 
the news was, that the Indians was making readiness for war. I made all haste I could, back, to send you this news. 
You told me to tell you nothing but what was the truth, and you may believe this to be the truth. I hope you will 
do the same by me as agreed. Those Indians will kill people every where to bring on the Whites on them, that is, 
for peace. ‘They have said it, that they intend to do so. But when mischief is done, you will know where they 
came from, and you may depend the Creeks will do their part. Your Excellency has got to blame the Spaniards 
for all this; they have give the ammunition, guns, hatchets, and knives, but not to make war with, but to keep it as 


a reserve.” 


Extract of a letter from Leonard D. Shaw, Agent of the United States to the Cherokee Nation, to Governor 
Blount. —August 29, 1792. 


In my last letter, I informed you of the frequent incursions of the Creeks, and the reason I had to apprehend 
some daring attempts from them. Since that time, they have killed Mr. Ramsay, and a person who had latel 
arrived from Charleston. This happened the 24th imstant. They were very nigh killing Moses Rice the preced- 
ing day, notwithstanding he was accompanied by the King Fisher and his wife, and they had formerly been intimate 
with him. Mr. Ramsay was not above thirty yards from his own house, when he was killed and scalped on the spot. 
The other person reached the house, but instantly expired. The open and avowed intention of the Creeks, is to kill 
every white man they meet; and they declare that such is their orders. The great quantity of ammunition given to 
the Indians by the Spaniards, persuades me that we are indebted to the latter for these visitations.” 


Extract of information from Red Bird, a Cherokee, enclosed in a letter from Governor Blount, dated Sept. 15, 1792. 


** That John Watts had been at Pensacola; that he brought home with him seven horse loads of ammunition, and 
as many accoutrements as were sufficient to equip two hundred horsemen, to wit, swords, &c. and that Watts was 
appointed to command the Creeks and the Cherokees, who should be called into the field, and be for war; and that 
the Creek nation had met in council, and agreed to the appointment. ” 


Extract of a letter from Ben James to Governor Blount. 
** Cuoctaw Nation, June 30, 1792. 


“I take the liberty to inform you, that I had the opportunity of seeing your letter to this nation, and I think that 
you must be sensible that every white man in this nation must be dependent to Spanish Government. If you are 
not sensible of it, oa must have heard that the Spaniards are a jealous people, and I have always been pointed out 
asan American. But I have always been true to that power that protected me; but the whole is, I am protec 
at my own expense. My reason of —— to you in this manner is, that I have received several insults from the 
Creeks, and am obliged to put up with it. For what reason? Because I am not able to help myself. 
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**T would apply to Spanish Government for protection, but I am so sensible that they must encourage the Creeks, 
that I cannot. 
“Mr. Alexander McGillivray is now in New Orleans, and it is not for the good of the States-of America that 


he is there, nor yet for this nation.” 


Extract of information from the Hanging Maw, enclosed in a letter from Governor Blount, dated October 7, 1792. 


‘* The amount of the information given by John Boggs, was, that, from the 15th to the 17th instant, (September) 
the Creeks were passing the Tennessee at the running water, Nickajack, and at a place called the Creek crossing 
place, about thirty miles below Nickajack, on their way to invade the district of Mero, Cumberland settlement; 
and that they were joined by from one hundred to two hundred Cherokees, among whom was John Watts; and that 
the Creeks had with them a great quantity of powder and lead, which they had received from the Spaniards; that 
the whole were to rendezvous at the place where the different paths came together on their way towards Nashville, 
and concert their measures of attack upon the Cumberland settlements. That while he was at the Look-out moun- 
tain, he was informed that Richard Findleston and a Frenchman had passed on from the Pensacola to Cumber- 
land, to obtain information of the true situation of that country, and were to return in ten nights, and report such as 
they could collect. That he found it generally understood in the lower towns, as well as the other parts of the 
nation through which he passed, that such of the inhabitants of the five lower towns as did not want war, had best 
leave them; and that such of the other towns as did want war, had best move to them; and that some of both parties 
were moving, so as to take the situation which best suited their wishes and disposition for war or peace. Boggs isa 
half breed, well known to many white people, and by all parties viewed as a man of veracity.” + 


Extract from Mr. Wallace’s report, enclosed in Governor Blount’s letter of December 16, 1792. 


*¢ Pursuant to your instructions, I went with a flag to the towns of Chilhowee and Tallasee, and informed them of 
the danger they had been in of being destroyed, and warned them of the danger that would attend them, in case any 
injuries were done to the white people on the frontiers, which lay near them, and advised them, in the strongest 
terms, not only to desist from murdering and stealing, but to restrain all others from so doing. Upon which, the 
head man of Chilhowee immediately rose in a great passion, said he wondered what Governor Blount meant b 
sending in such a letter; could he prevent the Creeks and the lower towns of the Cherokees from passing tivough 
his towns to kill the people on the frontiers, and steal horses? Thatif the Governor’s people were so find of fighting, 
why did he not send them down to the lower towns, where Watts had 1,600 men ready to fight, and they might get 
fighting enough? That if they would let his town alone until the spring, they might destroy it and welcome, for 
the Spaniards had offered them land to live on, arms, powder, and lead, even to boys not exceeding twelve years 
old, (pointing to one who stood near to show the size. )”—December 15, 1792. 


Extract from a Conference, &c. 
**Knoxvit_e, December 26, 1792. 


** Present: Governor Blount and General Sevier, and the Hanging Maw, John Boggs Tolcohoy, the Woman 
Holder, the Flute, and eight other Cherokees; interpreters, Joseph Sevier, and John Spears, a Cherokee. 

“ Governor Blount to the ene Maw. have been informed that the Bloody Fellow, John Taylor, Moses 
Price, and the Hare, went to Pensacola lately, together. What news do they bring? 

** Hanging Maw. The Hare only has returned. Hesays, the Bloody Fellow, Price, and Taylor, went on from 
Pensacola to visit some higher officer of the Spanish Government than Governor O’Niel, but where, he did not 
know, nor when they would be back. That Governer O’Niel showed him the magazines of ammunition for the 
Indians, of which they should have plenty; that the Americans were great rogues, and would give them but very 
little for a great price. ; 

“ Governor Blount. Where is the Breath of Nickajack? 
‘* Hanging Maw. He went to Pensacola some time ago, and there lost his horses, and is now returning in 


canoes up the Coosa river with ammunition, | know not how much.” 


Extracts from the minutes of information given Governor Blount by James Carey, one of the interpreters of the 
United States in the Cherokee Nation, and transmitted to the Secretary of War, in Governor Blount’s letter of 


the 8th November, 1792. 


*¢ After leaving Coyatee, on the 25th day of May, the day after the conference at that place, which promised 
nothing but peace and friendship, Carey proceeded with many Indians (among whom was John Watts) to Toquo, 
distant fifteen miles, where a letter was handed to Watts (written by Mr. Panton, a merchant of great business, then 
in the Cherokee nation) addressed to the Bloody Fellow as weil as Watts. Mr. Panton wrote it from the house of 
Mr. McDonald, a Scotchman, an old resident in the Cherokee nation, and in the late war a deputy under Colonel 
Brown, who succeeded Colonel Stewart in the superintendency of the nation, and Mr. McDonald forwarded it to 
Watts by an Indian runner. The contents of the letter was to invite Watts and the Bloody Fellow, in the name 
of Governor O’ Niel, to come down to Pensacola with ten pack horses; that they should have from Governor O’Niel 
arms and ammunition, as many and as much as they wanted; and that Panton himself would supply their nation 
with goods in plenty. Mr. Panton, during his stay in the nation, made the house of his countryman, Mr. McDon- 
ald, his head quarters, from whence pe | paid a visit to the Little Turkey, and spent several days together, Mr. 
McDonald acting as interpreter between Mr. Panton and the Turkey. The particulars of their conversation, it is 
supposed, never fully transpired; but it is said and believed, that Panton invited the Turkey to visit Governor 
O’Niel, assured him that the Governor would give him arms and ammunition at Pensacola; that Mr. McDonald 
would accompany him in such a journey; that he, Panton, would supply the nation with goods made cheaper than 
they had heretofore purchased them. ‘That the Creeks had agreed the Spaniards might erect a fort at the Alabama 
fork, a mile below Mr. McGillivray’s house, for the protection of the Creeks and Cherokees, and where arms and 
ammunition would be kept for them both. This Alabama fork is a place where the French once had a fort, to and 
from which there is water sufficient for large boats to pass up and down from thence to Mobile. Shortly after 
Watts received the letter that Panton addressed to him and the Bloody Fellow, they went together to Mr. MecDon- 
ald’s house, and stayed with him a day and a night. Mr. McDonald wrote a letter to Governor O’Niel, and com- 
mending Watts and his uncle Talteeske in high terms; he also wrote a letter to Governor O’Niel, in the name, and 
at the request, of the Bloody Fellow; the contents were, that he had been to see the President, where he was well 
treated, but as far to seek for his lands as ever; that he was glad to hear that the Spaniards would supply his nation 
with arms and ammunition, and assist in the recovery of his lands. That he had been blind a long time, but now 
his eyes were opened. He would let go the hands of the United States, and take fast hold of the iards; and 
requested that the Governor would not permit Watts to return without plenty of arms and ammunition; and that 
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he himself, and the Turkey, and some other of the chiefs, would come down with Mr. McDonald some time hence 
to visit him. The Bloody Fellow then accompanied Watts to the crossing of the Coosy river, encamped with him 
all night, and returned; and Watts and his companions proceeded for Pensacola, with ten pack horses. 

* At this time (about the last of June) the national council were about to sit at Estinaula, by appointment made 
at the conference at the Coyatee, at the request of the Bloody Fellow, to receive his report touching the business he 
had been on to Philadelphia, and to hear the big book read which he had brought from the war office. The council 
waited his coming three days, before business was entered upon. At length he sent an apology that one of his rela- 
tions was unwell, and he could not come. He did not appear at the council, and his absence can be attributed only 
to the letters he received from Panton: for, at Coyatee, he was the warm partizan for the United States, as was his 
friend Watts. 

** The demand of the Little Turkey, contained in his speech in council of the —— day of June, that the ridge 
between Cumberland and Green rivers should be the line, can be accounted for no otherwise than from the visit of 
Panton. At the time the Turkey was delivering this partof his speech, the Jobber’s son, sitting at a distance 
observed to those around him, in a low accent, that it was now too late to talk of that line, for they had established 
a different one at the treaty of Holston; to which the Young Frog replied, ** that is nothing; then we had nobody to 
back us; now we have, and can get to that line;’? meaning, as Carey now supposes, the Spaniards. 

** Immediately after the return of John Watts and his uncle from Pensacola to Willstown, in the latter part of 
August, the brother of the late Dragging Canoe, the same that the council at Estinaula declared should succeed to 
his brother’s honors and command, came to Kstinaula after the war pipe which he had brought from Detroit, and 
left at the house of the Old Prince, while the Old Prince was at Philadelphia, which pipe the Old Prince and the 
King Fisher, on their return from Philadelphia, destroyed; and being informed of the fate of his war pipe, declared, if 
the King Fisher was present, he would destroy the medal that had been given him at Philadelphia; that in future, his 
talks should be considered as a little boy’s, and not as the talks of a man and a warrior. He then requested the 
Warrior’s son, the Standing Turkey, and the Half Breed, to go to a pipe maker who lived about twenty miles from 
Estinaula, and have a pipe made as near like that which was lineal as possible, that he might have it to show to 
the Northwards, whom he daily expected at the lower towns. About an hour after this conversation had passed, he 
took the three before mentioned Indians and the Big Fellow out from the company, and delivered them a talk from 
Watts: that they must attend at Willstown in eight nights; to pay no more attention to the talks of the old chiefs; 
that they were not to assist the old chiefs in the restitution of be or any other property taken from the United 
States; that the day was just at hand when the blow was to be struck; that Watts had been to Pensacola, seen 
Governor O’Niel, and all things were to his wishes; that the thing would be fully explained to their satisfaction on 
their arrival at Willstowns; and delivered them a string of black beads of four strands. This they agreed to, and 
made Carey acquainted with what had been said to them. 

‘*The Cherokees assembled from every quarter of the nation at Willstown, to hear Watts’ report from Pensa- 
cola, and to the green corn dance, which was at the same time there to be held. 

“ Watts commenced his report by causing a letter which Governor O’ Niel had written by him, to the chiefs, to 
be publicly read. The contents were, that his master, the King of Spain, had sent to his care, at Pensacola, arms and 
aminunition in abundance, for the use of the four Southern nations, which he had divided into four separate ware- 
houses. That Watts had been an eye witness of the quantity he had of powder, and lead, and arms; that he had sent 
some by Watts for the Cherokees; that the King of Spain had made a greater man of McGillivray than Congress 
did; that it was his business to deliver out these articles; that he would be at Pensacola by the middle of October, 
when, if the whole of the towns would come down, they should be supplied, each town, with from 400 to 500 Ibs. pow- 
der. and more, if necessary, and lead accordingly, and with arms; and that he would have plenty of provisions provided 
for their support, while with him; and recommended Mr. McDonald and Alexander Campbell, eh old friends, to 
their particular notice and protection. The letter being read, Watts then informed what Governor O’Niel had said 
tohim. The Governor, he said, received him with open arms; asked him if he had seen any Spanish settlers before 
he arrived at Pensacola; assured him that the Spaniards never wanted a back countrys; wherever they landed, they 
sat down. Even such a sand bank as this is sufficient for them. They are not like the Americans; first take your 
lands, then treat with you, and give you little or nothing for it. This 1s the way they have always served you, and, 
from time to time, killed some of your people. In the late war between Great Britain and the United States, the 
Spaniards assisted them and lent them money, and they owe the Spaniards a great deal, and, instead of paying them 
what they owe, they take our lands as well as yours. That the King, his master, had sent in powder, lead, and 
arms, for the whole four Southern Nations, in plenty, and that then was the time for them to join quickly in war 
against the United States, while they were engaged in a war with the Northern tribes. If they did not, that, as soon 
as they (the United States) conquer the Northern tribes, they would be upon them, and cut ; Mon off; that the talks 
which that part of the nation, who had been to visit the President, had received, was not from the heart, but only 
from the teeth. That, besides guns and ammunition, they should be furnished with swords, caps, pistols, bridles, 
and saddles, for horsemen. ‘That the King of Spain had ordered a fort to be built at the Alabama fork, within a mile 
of McGillivray’s house, to which the Creeks had agreed, where there would always be a magazine of arms and 
ammunition for both Creeks and Cherokees; and that a magazine should be erected tor the Cherokees at Willstown. 

** Watts, having thus recapitulated the talks he received from Governor O’Neal, proceeded to address his audi- 
ence; that his peo fe had been to several places, to Hopewell, to Swannano, to Holston, and to Philadelphia; and 
he had heard all here reports, but none ne him like what he had heard and seen at Pensacola. 

** Here Findleston’s narrative takes up the proceedings at Willstown, which Carey confirms as far as he knows, 
and contradicts no part. 

* It has been concluded among the Creeks, that the young warriors, with a few of the chiets, should go down to 
Pensacola to receive arms and ammunition, and that others should go to Seagrove, at the Rocklanding, and give 
good talks, and obtain all the — they could, until the nation was quite ready for war. This information given 
by the brother of Chinnabee, the great Natchez warrior. 

** JAMES CAREY. 


** Knoxville, November 3, 1792.” 
To the information contained in this narrative, I pay full faith and credit. WM. BLOUNT. 


Extract of a letter from James Seagrove, Esq. Agent of the United States to the Creek nation, to the President 
of the United States. 


**RockianpinG, Oconnee River, July 5, 1792. 


** The information which I am about to give, appearing to me of importance to the United States, I hope will 

lead my excuse for thus intruding on your moments of retirement. In my despatch of the 14th ultimo, to the 
Secretary of War, I promised to procure what information I could, respecting a Spanish officer, which Gen. McGilli- 
vray mentions in his letter to me of the 18th of May, a copy of which you have herewith. 

**T find, on inquiry of the Indian chiefs now with me, that this Spanish officer is the same person that I have 
mentioned in - former letters as a Spanish resident or agent who had arrived from New Orleans, and lives in a 
house of Gen. McGillivray’s, at Little Tallassie. 

**It remains no longer a doubt who this person is, and his business in the Creek nation. His name is Olivar, a 
Frenchman born, a captain in the Spanish army, wears the uniform of the regiment of Louise; and sent by the imme- 
diate orders of Baron du Condulette, Governor of New Orleans, as an agent, or perhaps something more, to conduct 
affairs in the Creek nation. 
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“ It would appear by the style of Gen. McGillivray’s letter to me, that this Spanish agent had just arrived, and 
that he was a stranger to him and his business. ‘This was not the case: for it is well known, and I can produce 
unquestionable “pome that he had then been severai months at Mr. McGillivray’s own house at Little ‘Lallassie. 
The general took much pains in sending for a number of the chiefs, and introduced this Spaniard to them as their 
great friend, who was come to live among them, and to do great things for them. It canalso be made to appear that 
the oe was riding about the country with this Spaniard, at the time when, by his engagements, he ought to have 
been with me 

‘¢T have not a doubt but that the arrival of this Spanish agent was in.consequence of a preconcerted —— between 
McGillivray and the Spaniards, on his visit last winter to their possessions, and that Captain Olivar is to be his suc- 
cessor in the Creek land: for, you must know, the general is again gone with nearly the whole of his property into 
New Orleans, and I doubt whether he returns. Certain it is, that he hath engaged to attend the Spanish treaty with 
the Indians at Pensacola in September next. ‘ 

** As soon as Gen. McGillivray quit the nation, Capt. Olivar threw off all mask, by calling meetings in the towns, 
and directing what the Indians should and should not do. He, in the most public and positive manner, forbids 
them parting with a foot of land to the United States, and’ also forbids their running the boundary line between 
them and Georgia; and positively tells the Indians not to have any thing to do with the Americans. It is said by 
several persons (but I cannot vouch for the truth of it) that he has gone so far in the upper towns as to advise the 
Indians turning out against our people on the western waters. I think this not improbable: for, about ten days past, 
he had the impudence to come into the lower towns, and give out public talks, advising the Indians not to come 
near me, and on no account to run the line. This I have from persons who were present, and heard him. 

** T am happy in being able to inform you that he meta very cool reception in the lower towns. ‘The Indians who 
had been with me had returned_home, and influenced the people so much in our favor that he found it convenient to 
make a speedy retreat to Little ‘Tallassie. ; 

‘* A brother-in-law of Gen. McGillivray’s, a white man, who lives at Tallassie, of the name of Weatherford, is 
now here, who confirms what I have related of this Spanish agents and further says, that he hath at Gen. McGilli- 
vray’s house a quantity of goods, which he distributes among the Indians; that he draws orders on Government in 
favor of all Indians going to Orleans, who receive goods and ammunition, which they bring up in boats, and that they 
have a constant intercourse in this way; that he is engaged in securing the chiefs to attend the treaty at Pensacola. 
That it was much talked of in the nation that one object of the Spanish treaty would be to obtain leave to erect forts 
and establish garrisons on the Creek lands. 

** Those matters seem of so much moment, come so direct, and I believe unquestionably true, that I have lost no 
time in giving you notice thereof. 

**T cannot account for this interference of the Spaniards, and sometimes think that Capt. Olivar cannot be sup- 
ported by his Government in such doings, and that he is exceeding his instructions. 

“T find that the Spanish agent is on very friendly terms with Bowles’ successor in the nation, a man of the name 
of Willbanks. 

**T cannot help expressing my fears to you that the Spaniards are playing a double game with us on the score of 
Bowles. My opinion is, that they will make him useful to their views. Their very kind treatment.of him since he 
has been among them cannot fail to create suspicion in the breast of any one as well acquainted as I am with Spanish 
want of lenity to actual prisoners, especially such as have offended against their Government. Bowles hath not 
been codliwed | by them, and it is a doubt with me but what appeared a capture of him to us, was, in fact, a concerted 
. with him. He is sent to Spain, but not in confinement. Why send him there? Sure the Governor of New 

rleans, or the Captain General at the Havana, are possessed with powers equal to punishing or acquitting a man of 
Mr. Bowles’ character. I fear there is some dark and dangerous business in contemplation among those people. | 
fear General McGillivray is not faithful to the United States; and I have my suspicion that, if any mischief is brew- 
ing, he is deeply engaged init. I never expect he will come forward as an active character in the field. He wants 
spirit, and this is the reason of his placing Olivar in his stead, and of his withdrawing to the Spaniards as an asylum. 
a is represented to meas a man of good address, who speaks the French, Spanish, and English languages equally 
well. 

**T fear the reason of Mr. McGillivray’s not meeting me, and his not forwarding the business of the treaty made 
at New York, as well as his evasive conduct to all the pressing arguments made use of to him by the Secretary of 
War and myself, arose from preconcerted plans with his Spanish and English friends, and not from any real opposi- 
tion the Indians made thereto.” 


Letter from General Alexander McGillivray to James Seagrove, Esq. enclosed in the foregoing. 


Upper Creeks, Littie Tattassiz, May 18, 1792. 
Dear Sir: ; ; 

I received your letter of 1st inst. You have no doubt been expecting me sometime. I had been waiting this 
month past to get our lower gentry into humor of attending to national matters, and to recover from the confusion 
they had been thrown in by the talks of the lying captain. After he was secured by the Spaniards I had some hope 
of their soon forgetting him and his British fleets; when, te my surprise, some Indians from Orleans have given and 
spread reports that he has made matters worse than ever; and a Spanish Officer has actually arrived and tells the 
Ind ians that he has orders to prevent them from running the line, or doing any other business with the Americans, and 
invites to a meeting in September next at Pensacola. ‘This last stroke is too much. ‘The Indians, at least a gooti 
many, are as mad as ever; and Bowles’ partisans again getting loud about giving away land. ~Tis no wonder that the 
Indians are distracted, when they are tampered with on every side, and am myself in the situation of a keeper of 
Bedlam, and nearly fit for an inhabitant. ; 

Finding that the Cussitah chiefs are still at home, Randall carries a talk, desiring them, in most pressing lan- 
guage, to go directly and have the line run. But since Bowles had given hope of British aid, a majority of the towns 
would agree to cede no more than the east side of Oconnee; and now they are told to give none at all; and I wish 
that more may not be insisted upon at present, to avoid disputes and its horrid consequences, a diabolical war, in 
which they will be supported, and in which I will not have any hand. : 

I am hastening to go and get an — from the proper persons, and the reasons for their interference. As 
yet I cannot guess at their motives. You are no stranger to their dispositions. 

The Indians will report these Spanish talks of themselves. 


Extract of a letter from James Seagrove, Esq. to the President of the United States. 
**RocxtanpinG, July 27, 1792. 


“ Since my last to you, which was pretty full on the subject of Spanish and Indian matters, I have received 
many pieces of information, all tending to confirm me in the opinion that the Spaniards are acting as much to the 
injury of the United States, as they possibly can; and that Gen. M’Gillivray hath verified my predictions of him. 

‘*From every information which I can collect from white people and Indians, there does not remain a doubt with 
me but that the Spaniards will, if possible they can, involve the United States in a war with the four Southern 
nations of Indians. Every exertion is making by the Spaniards, and undue measures taking with the savages, to stir 
them up against us. 
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‘<The enclosed testimony on oath of James Leonard, who appears to be a man of information and respectable 
decent manners, will explain and open to you new matter of pertidy in Spain, as well as base conduct in General 
M’Gillivray. Mr. Leonard is a stranger to me and in this country; his appearance is much in his favor; he is a 
modest man, of few words, and seems actuated in this information by no other motive but to serve the United States. 
He is a citizen of Massachusetts, and lived at Beverly. ; ; Sal 

‘“‘ Mr. Leonard’s testimony being corroborated to me by a variety of accounts and circumstances within my own 
knowledge, I am the more readily led to place confidence in it. He is now with me, and I have taken much pains 
in cross examining and sounding him on this information, but I cannot find him defective, or any room for suspicion 


as to his veracity.” 


To the Chiefs and Warriors of the Chickasaw Nation of Indians. 
BrorueErs: 

Your father, General Washington, the President of the United States, has understood, through Governor 
Blount, that you are greatly in want of arms, and ammunition, and corn; and therefore he has taken the earliest oppor- 
tunity of proving to you his friendship, and the desire of being serviceable to you. 

It is his earnest pe to be at peace with all the Indian tribes, and he recommends the same measure to you. 
Nothing but the most dreadful necessity will justify a state of war. Such necessity, however, sometimes exists; but 
peace is always to be sought for with the greatest eagerness upon the first opportunity. 

The United States has endeavored to persuade the hostile Indians to a peace, from motives of kindness to them, 
and not from any apprehensions as to the final issue of the war. On these grounds a treaty with the Indians north 
of the Ohio is to be held at Sandusky ina short time. If they listen to the dictates of justice and moderation, they 
will make peace; if not, they will be made to repent their persisting in hostilities. Although the United States are 
slow to anger, yet, when once roused, their msi will be destructive to their enemies. 

Your father, General Washington, will continue to love and cherish you; and if requisite, he will supply you 
further with — necessary to your situation; and for which you will apply to the General commanding the army 
at Fort Washington. 

Given at the War Office of the United States, in the city of Philadelphia, this 27th day of April, 1793. 

H. KNOX, Secretary of War. 


~ 





3d Coneress. } No. 66. [ist Session. 


MOROCCO AND ALGIERS. 


Message from the President of the United States, communicating a Report from the Secretary of State, in relation 
to Morocco and Algiers. 
+ 


Gentlemen of the Senate Unitep Srates, Dec. 16, 1793. 


and of the House of Repesentatives: 

I lay before you a report of the Secretary of State en the measures which have been taken on behalf of the United 
States, for the purpose of obtaining a recognition of our treaty with Morocco, and for the ransom of our citizens, and 
establishment of peace with Algiers. 

While it is proper our citizens should know that subjects which so much concern their interests and their feel- 
ings, have duly engaged the attention of their Legislature and Executive, it would ’still be improper that some particu- 
lars of this communication should be made known. The confidential conversation stated in one of the last letters 
sent herewith is one of these. Both justice and policy require that the source of that information should remain 
secret. Soa knowledge of the sums meant to have been given for peace and ransom might have a disadvantageous 
influence on future proceedings for the same objects. 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 


_ The Secretary of State, having duly examined into the pers and documents of his office relative to the negotia- 
tions proposed to be undertaken with the Governments of Morocco and Algiers, makes thereupon, to the President 
of the United States, the following report: 

The reports which he made on the 28th of December, 1790, on the trade of the United States in the Mediterra- 
nean, to the House of Representatives, and on the situation of their citizens in captivity at Algiers, to the President. 
having detailed the transactions of the United States with the Governments of Morocco and Algiers, from the close 
of the late war to that date, he begs leave to refer to them for the state of things existing at that time. 

On the $d of March, 1791, the Legislature passed an act appropriating the sum of 20,000 dollars to the purpose 
of effecting a recognition of the treaty of the United States with the new Emperor of Morocco; in consequence 
whereof Thomas Barclay, formerly consul general for the United States in France, was appointed to proceed to 
Morocco, in the character of consul for the United States, to obtain a recognition of the treaty; and on the 13th of 
May, in the same year, the following letter was written to him: - 


‘ Puiapevpnia, May 13, 1791. 
IR: 

_ You are appointed by the President of the United States, to go to the court of Morocco, for the purpose of 
obtaining from the new Emperor a recognition of our treaty with his father. As it is thought best that you should go 
in some definite character, that of consul has been adopted; and you consequently receive a commission as consul 
for the United States in the dominions of the Emperor of Morocco, which, having boon issued during the recess of the 
Senate, will of course expire at the end of their next session. It has been thought best, however, not to insert this 
limitation in the commission, as being unnecessary, and it might perhaps embarrass. Before the end of the next 
session of the Senate it is expected the objects of your mission will i. accomplished. 

_ Lisbon being the most convenient port of correspondence between us and Morocco, sufficient authority will be 
given to Colone 5 akg resident for the United States at that place, over funds in Amsterdam, for the objects 
of your mission. On him, therefore, you will draw for the sums herein allowed, or such parts of them as shall be 
neccessary. To that port, too, you had better proceed in the first vessel which shall be going there, as it is expected 
you will get a ready passage from thence to Morocco. , 
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On your arrival in Morocco, sound your ground, and know how things stand at present. Your former voyage 
there having put you in possession of the characters through whom this may be done, who may best be ened, or 
approaching the Emperor and effecting your purpose, you are left to use your own knowledge to the best advantage. 

The object being merely to obtain an acknowledgment of the treaty, we rely that you will be able to do this, giving 
very moderate presents. As the amount of these will be drawn into precedent on future similar repetitions of them, 
it becomes important. Our distance, our seclusion from the ancient world, its politics and usages, our agricultural 
occupations and habits, our poverty, and lastly our determination to prefer war, in all cases, to tribute under any form, 
and to any people whatever, will furnish you with topicks for opposing and refusing high or dishonoring pretensions; 
to which may be added the advantages their people will derive from our commerce, and their sovereign from the 
duties laid on whatever we extract from that country. fs 

Keep us regularly informed of your proceedings and progress, by writing by every possible occasion, detailing to 
us particularly your conferences, either private or public, and the persons with whom they are held, 

We think that Francisco Chiappe has merited well of the United States by his care of their peace and interests. 
He has sent an account of disbursements for us, amounting to 394 dollars. Do not recognise the account, because 
we are unwilling, by closing that, to give him a color for presenting — ones hereafter, for expenses which it is 
impossible for us to scrutinize or control. Let him understand that our laws oppose the application of public money 
so informally; but in_ your presents, treat him handsomely, so as not only to cover this y SAC but go beyond it 
with aliberality which may fix him deeply in our interests. The place he holds near the Emperor renders his friend- 
ship peculiarly important. Let us have nothing further to do with his brothers, or any other person. The money 
wack weal make one good friend, divided among several, will produce no attachment. 
The Emperor has intimated that he expects an ambassador from us. Let him understand that this may be a 
custom of the old world, but it is not ours: that we never sent an ambassador to any nation. 

You are to be allowed, from the day of your departure till your return, $166 2-3 a month for your time and 
expenses, adding thereto your passage money and sea stores going and coming. 

Remain in your post till the Ist of April next, and as much longer as shall be necessary to accomplish the 
objects of your mission, unless you should receive instructions from hence to the contrary. 

- bi your commission you will receive a letter to the Emperor of Morocco, a cipher, and a letter to Colonel 
umphreys. 
ee I have the honor to be, with great esteem, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 
To Tuomas Banrcuay, Esq. 


4 private instruction, which Mr. Barclay is to carry in his memory, and not on paper, lest it should come into 
improper hands. 


We rely that you will obtain the friendship of the new Emperor, and his assurances that the treaty shall be faith- 
fully observed, with as little expense as _ le. But the sum of ten thousand dollars is fixed as the limit which all 
your donations together are not to exceed. 

TH: JEFFERSON. 


May 13, 1791. 


¢ 


A letter was, at the same time, written to Francisco Wy a person employed confidentially near the Empe- 
ror, who had been named consul there for the United States Mr. Barclay, on his former mission, and appeared 
to have acted with zeal for our interest. It was in these words: 


Parapet pnia, May 13, 1791. 
SIR: 

Since my entrance into the office of Secretary of State, I have been honored with several of your letters, and 
should sooner have acknowledged the receipt of them, but that I have, from time to time, expected the present occa- 
sion would occur sooner than it has done. __ . ; 

I am authorized to express to you the satisfaction of the President at the zeal and attention you have shown to 
our interests, and to hope a continuance of them. ; 

Mr. Barclay is sént in the character of Consul of the United States, to present our respects to his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, for whom he has a letter from the President. We have no doubt he will receive your aid, as usual, to impress 
the mind of the Emperor with a sense of our high respect and friendship for his person and character, and to dispose 
him to a cordial continuance of that good understanding so os established with his father. 

Our manner of thinking on all these subjects is so perfectly known to Mr. Barclay, that nothing better can be 
done than to refer you to him for information on every subject which you might wish to inquire into. 


I am, with great esteem, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


To Francisco CuHIapreE. 


To this was added a letter to Colonel Humphreys, our resident at Lisbon, through whom it was thought proper 
to require that the draughts of money should pass. It was in the following words: 


Puirapetpuia, May 13, 1791. 
Dear Sir: * : : 
Mr. Thomas Barclay is appointed by the President of the United States to go to Morocco, in the cha- 
racter of Consul, for the purpose of obtaining from the new Emperor a recognition of our treaty with his father. 
Ten thousand dollars are ——— for presents, in such form and to such persons as Mr. Barclay, in his dis- 
cretion, shall think best; and he is to receive for himself at the rate of two thousand dollars a year, and his sea 
expenses. 
it is thought best that the money for these purposes should be placed under your control, and that Mr. Barclay 
should draw on you for it. Thirty-two thousand one hundred and seventy-five guilders current are accordingly 
lodged in the hands of our bankers in Amsterdam, and they are instructed to answer your draughts to that amount; 
you notifying them that they are to be paid out of the fund of March 3, 1791, that this account may be kept clear of 
all others. You will arrange with Mr. Barclay the manner of making his draughts, so as to give teaches time for 
raising the money by the sale of your bills. 2 
A confidence in_your discretion has induced me to avail the ‘public of that, in the transaction of this business, 
and to recommend Mr. Barclay to your counsel and assistance through the whole of it. I enclose you one set of the 
bills for thirteen thousand dollars before mentioned, and a copy of my letter to the bankers. Duplicates will be 


sent to them directly. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 
To Colonel Davin Humpureys. 


On Mr. Barclay’s arrival in Europe, he learned that the dominions of Morocco were involved in a general civil 
war, the subject of which was the succession to the throne, then in dispute between several of the sons of the late 
Emperor; 4 had any one of them such a preponderance as to'ground a presumption that a recognition of the treaty 
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by him would ultimately be effectual. Mr. Barclay, therefore, took measures for obtaining constant intelligence 
from that country, and in the mean time remained at Lisbon, Cadiz, or Gibraltar, that he might be in readiness to 
take advantage of the first moments of the undisputed establishment of any one of the brothers on the throne, to 
effect the objects of his mission. — ‘ 4. hig 

Though not enabled at that time to proceed to the redemption of our captive citizens at Algiers, yet we endea- 
vored to alleviate their distresses by confiding to Colonel Humphreys the care of furnishing them a comfortable sus- 


tenance, as was done in the following letter to him: 


Puivapevpuia, July 13, 1791. 
Dear Sir: 
Mr. Barclay having been detained hope than was expected, you will receive this, as well as my letter 
of May 13, from him. Since the date of that, I have received your No. 15, March 31, No. 16, April 8, No. 17, 
April 30, No. 18, May 3, and No. 20, May 21. : ; 

You are not unacquainted with the situation of our captives at Algiers. Measures were taken, and were long de- 
pending, for their redemption; during the time of their dependence we thought it would forward our success to take 
no notice of the captives. ‘They were maintained by the Spanish consul, from whom applications for reimbursement, 
through Mr. Carmichael, often came; no answer of any kind was ever given. A certainty now that our measures for 
their redemption will not succeed, renders it unnecessary for us to be so reserved on the subject, and to continue to 
wear the appearance of neglecting them. Though the Government might have agreed to ransom at the lowest price 
admitted with any nation (as for instance, that of the French order of Merci) they will not give any thing like the 
price which has been lately declared to be the lowest by the captors. It remains then for us to see what other means 
are practicable for their recovery. In the mean time it is our desire, that the disbursements hitherto made for their 
subsistence by the Spanish consul, or others, be paid off, and that their future comfortable subsistence be provided 
for. As to past disbursements, I must beg the favor of you to write to Mr. Carmichael, that you are authorized to 
pay them off; and pray him to let you know their amount, and to whom payments are due. ith respect to future 
provision for the captives, I must put it into your hands. The impossibility of getting letters to or from Mr. Car- 
michael renders it improper for us to use that channel. As to the footing on which they are to be subsisted, the 
ration and clothing of a soldier would have been a good measure, were it possible to apply it to articles of food and 
clothing, so extremely different as those used at Algiers. ‘The allowance heretofore made by the Spanish consul 
might perhaps furnish a better rule, as we have it from themselves that they were then comfortably subsisted. Should 
you be led to correspond with them at all, it had better be with Captain O’Brien, who is a sensible man, and whose 
conduct since he has been there has been particularly meritorious. It will be better for you to avoid saying any 
thing which may either increase or lessen their hopes of ransom. I write to our bankers to answer your draughts 
for these purposes; and enclose you a duplicate, to be forwarded with your first draught. The prisoners are fuurteen 
in number, their names and qualities as follows: Richard O’Brien and Isaac Ste hens, captains; Andrew Montgo- 
mery and Alexander Forsyth, mates; Jacob Tessanier, a French passenger; William Paterson, Philip Sloan, Peleg 
Lorin, John Robertson, James Hall, James Cathcart, George Smith, John Gregory, James Hermit, seamen. They 


have been twenty-one or twenty-two. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


To Colonel Davin Humpnreys. 


On the 8th of May, 1792, the President proposed to the Senate the following questions: 


If the President of the United States should conclude a convention or treaty with the Government of Algiers for 
the ransom of the thirteen Americans in captivity there, for a sum not exceeding forty thousand dollars, all expenses 
included, will the Senate approve the same? Or, is there any, and what, greater or lesser sum, which they would fix 
on as the limit beyond which they would not prerere the ransom? 

If the President of the United States should conclude a treaty with the Government of Algiers for the establish- 
ment of peace with them at an expense not exceeding twenty-five thousand dollars, paid at the signature, and a 
like sum to be paid annually afterwards during the continuance of the treaty, would the Senate approve the same? 
Or, are there any greater or lesser sums which they would fix on as the limits beyond which they would not approve 


of such treaty? 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 


These questions were answered by the following resolution of the Senate, of May 8th, 1792. 


In Senate, May 8, 1792. 


Resolved, That if the President of the United States shall conclude a treaty with the Government of Algiers, 
for the establishment of a peace with them, at an — not exceeding forty thousand dollars, paid at the signature, 
and a sum not exceeding twenty-five thousand dollars, to be paid annually afterwards, during the continuance of 
the treaty, the Senate will approve the same. And in case such treaty be concluded, and the President of the 
United States shall also conclude a convention, or treaty, with the Government of Algiers, for the ransom of the 
thirteen American prisoners in captivity there, for a sum not exceeding forty thousand dollars, all expenses includ- 


ed, the Senate will also approve such convention or treaty. 
Attest, SAM. A. OTIS, Secretary. 


In order to enable the President to effect the objects of this resolution, the Legislature, by their act of May 8, 
1792, c. 41. § 3. appropriated a sum of fifty thousand dollars to defray any expense which might be incurred in 
relation to the intercourse between the United States and foreign nations. 

Commissions were hereupon made out to Admiral Paul Jones for the objects of peace and ransom, and a third to 
be consul for the United States at Algiers. And his instructions were conveyed in the following letter: 


To Admiral Joun Pavt Jones: 
PuiLapeEvpuia, June 1, 1792. 


Sir: 
The President of the United States having thought proper to appoint you commissioner for treating with the 
Dey and Government of Algiers on the subjects of peace and ransom of our captives, I have the honor to enclose 
you the commissions, of which Mr. Thomas Pinckney, now on his way to London, as our minister plenipotentiary 
there, will be the bearer. Supposing that there exists a disposition to thwart our negotiations with the Algerines 
and that this would be very practicable, we have thought it advisable that the knowledge of this appointment shoul 
rest with the President, Mr. Pinckney, and myself; for which reason you will perceive that the commissions are all 
in my own hand writing: for the same reason, entire secrecy is recommended to you; and that you so cover from the 
public your departure and destination, as that they may not be conjectured or noticed; and at the same time that 
you set out after as short delay as your affairs wil ara! eo 
‘ s — to a you to enter on this business with full information, it will be necessary to give you a history 
of w passed. 
On the 25th July, 1785, the schooner Maria, captain Stevens, belonging to a Mr. Foster, of Boston, was taken, 
off cape St. Vincents, by an Aerie gna ney: ve days afterwards, the ship Dauphin, captain O’Brien, belong- 


ing to Messrs. Irvins, of Philadelphia, was taken by another, about fifty leagues westward of Lisbon. These vessels, 
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with their cargoes and crews, twenty-one — in number, were carried into Algiers. Mr. John Lamb, appoint- 
ed agent for treating of peace between the United States and the Government of Algiers, was ready to set out from 
France on that business, when Mr. Adams and myself heard of these two captures. The ransom of prisoners being 
a case not existing when our powers were prepared, no provision had been made for it. We thought, however, we 
ought to endeavor to ransom our countrymen without waiting for orders; but, at the same time, that, actin without 
authority, we shoffld keep within the lowest price which nad been given by any other nation. We, therefore, gave 
a supplementary instruction to Mr. Lamb to ransom our captives, if it could be done for 200 dollars a man, as we 
knew that three hundred French captives had been just ransomed by the Mathurins, at a price very little above 
this sum. He proceeded to Algiers; but his mission proved fruitless. He wrote us word from thence, that the 
Dey asked 59,496 dollars for the twenty-one captives, and that it was not probable he would abate much from that 
price; but he never intimated an idea of agreeing to give it. As he has never settled the accounts of his mission, 
no further information has been received. It has been said that he entered into a — stipulation with the Dey, 
to pay for the prisoners the price above mentioned, or something near it; and that he came away with an assurance 
to return with the money. e cannot believe the fact true; and if it were, we disavow it totally, as far beyond 
_ powers. We have never disavowed it formally, because it never has come to our knowledge with any degree 
of certainty. 

In February, 1787, I wrote to Congress to ask leave to employ the Mathurins of France in ransoming our cap- 
tives, and on the 19th of September, I received their orders to do so, and to call for the money from our bankers 
at Amsterdam as soon as it could be furnished. It was long.before they could furnish the money, and as soon as 
they notified that they could, the business was put into train by the general of the Mathurins, not with the ap nce 
of acting for the United States, or with their knowledge, but merely on the usual — of charity. is expe- 
dient was rendered abortive by the revolution of France, the derangement of ecclesiastical orders there, and the 
— of church property, before any proposition perhaps had been made in form by the Mathurins to the Dey 
of Algiers. 

I Save some reason to believe that Mr. Eustace, while in Spain, endeavored to engage the court of Spain to em- 
ploy their Mathurins in this same business, but whether they actually moved in it or not, I have never learned. 

We have also been told that a Mr. Simpson, of Gibraltar, by the direction of the Messrs. Bulkleys of Lisbon, 
contracted for the ransom of our prisoners (then reduced by death and ransom to fourteen) at 34,792 28-38 dollars. 
By whose orders they did it we could never learn. I have suspected it was some association in London, which, 
finding the prices far above their conception, did not go through with their purpose, which probably had been merely 
a ooo one: be this as it may, it was without our authority or knowledge. 

Again, Mr. Cathalan, our consul at Marseilles, without any instruction from the Government, and actuated merely, 
as we presume, by a willingness to do something agreeable, set on foot another negotiation for their redemption, 
which ended in nothing. 

These several volunteer interferences, though undertaken with good intentions, run directly counter to our plan; 
which was to avoid the appearance of any purpose on our part ever to ransom our captives, and by that semblance 
of neglect, to reduce the demands of the Algerines to such a price as might make it hereafter less their interest to 
pursue our citizens than any others. On the cuntrary, they have supposed all their propositions, directly or indi- 
rectly, came from us: they inferred from thence the greatest anxiety on our part, where we had been endeavoring 
to make them suppose there was none; kept up their demands for our captives at the highest prices ever paid by 
any nation; and thus these charitable, though unauthorized interpositions, have had the double effect of lengthening 
the chains they were meant to break, and of making us at last set a much higher rate of ransom for our citizens, 
present and future, than we probably should have obtained if we hadbeen left alone to do our own work, in our 
own way. Thus stands their business then at present: a formal bargain, as I am informed, being registered in 
the books of the former Dey, on the part of the Bulkleys of Lisbon, which they suppose to be obligatory on us, but 
which is to be utterly disavowed, as having never been authorized by us, nor its source ever known to us. 

In 1790, this subject was laid before Congress fully; and at the late session, moneys have been provided, and 
authority given to proceed to the ransom of our ae citizens at Algiers, provided it shall not exceed a given 
sum, and provided, also,a peace shall be previously negotiated, within certain limits of expense. And, in conse- 
quence of these proceedings, your mission has been decided on by the President. 

Since, then, no ransom is to take place without a peace, you will of course first take up the negotiation of peace; 
or, if you find it better that peace and_ransom should be treated of together, you will take care that no agreement 
for the latter be concluded, unless the former be established before, or in the same instant. 

As to the conditions, it is understood that no peace can be made with that Government but for a larger sum of 
money, to be paid at once, for the whole time of its duration, or for a smaller one, to be annually paid. The former 
plan we entirely refuse, and adopt the latter. We have also understood, thaf peace might be bought cheaper 
with naval stores than with money: but we will not furnish them naval stores, because we think it not right to fur- 
nish them means which we know they will employ to do wrong, and because there might be no economy in it, as 
to ourselves, in the end, as it would increase the expense of that coercion which we may in future be obliged to 
practise towards them. The only question then is, what sum of money will we agree to pay them annually for peace? 

By a letter from Captain O’Brien, a copy of which you receive herewith, we have his opinion that a peace could 
be purchased with money, for 60,000/. sterling, or, with naval stores, for 100,000 dollars. An annual payment 
equivalent to the first, would be 3,000/. sterling, or 13,500 dollars, the interest of the sum in gross. If we could 
obtain it for as small a sum as the second in money, the annual payment equivalent to it would be 5,000 dollars. In 
another part of the same letter, Captain O’Brien says: ‘* If maritime stores, and two light cruisers be given, and a 
tribute paid in maritime stores every two years, amounting to 12,000 dollars in America,” a peace can be had. The 
gift of stores and cruisers, here supposed, converted into an annual equivalent, may be stated at 9,000 dollars, and 
adding to it half the biennial sum, would make 15,000 dollars to be annually paid. You will, of course, use your 
best endeavors to get it at the lowest sum practicable; whereupon I shall only say, that we should be pleased with 
10,000 dollars, contented with 15,000, think 20,000 a very hard bargain, yet go as far as 25,000, if it be impossi- 
ble to get it for less; but not a copper further, this being fixed by law as the utmost limit. These are meant as 
annual sums. If you can put off the first annual payment to the end of the first year, you may employ any sum not 
exceeding that, in presents to be paid down; but, if the first payment is to be made in hand, that and the presents 
cannot, by law, exceed 25,000 dollars. 

And here we meet a difficulty, arising from the small degree of information we have respecting the moma 
States. ‘Tunis is said to be tributary to Algiers; but, whether the effect of this be, that, peace being made wit 
Algiers, is, of course, with the Tunisians, without separate treaty, or separate price, is what we know not. If it 
be possible to have it placed on this footing, so much the better. At any event, it will be necessary to. stipulate 
with Algiers, that her influence be interposed as strongly as possible with Tunis, whenever we shall proceed to 
treat with the latter; which cannot be till information ef the event of your negotiation, and another session of 


Congress. 
Ks t to the articles and form of the treaty in general, our treaty with Morocco was so well digested, that I enclose 
youa copy, . that, to be the model with Algiers, as nearly as it can be obtained, only inserting the clause with 
respec unis. 

e ransom of the captives is next to be considered; they are now thirteen in number, to wit: Richard O’Brien 
and Isaac Stevens, captains; Andrew Montgomery and Alexander Forsyth, mates; Jacob Tessanier, a French pas- 
senger; William Patterson, Philip Sloan, Peleg Lorin, James Hull, James Cathcart, George Smith, John Gregory, 
James Hermit, seamen. : 

It has been a fixed principle with Congress to establish the rate of ransom of American captives with the Barbary 
States, at as low a point as possible, that it may not be the interest of those States to go in quest of our citizens in 
preference to those of other countries. Had it not been for the danger it would have brought on the residu¢ of our 
seamen, by exciting the cupidity of those rovers against them, our cifizens now in Algiers would have been long ago 
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redeemed, without regard to price. The mere money for this particular redemption, neither has been, nor is, an 
object with any body here. It is from the same regard to the safety of our seamen at large, that they have now 
restrained us from any ransom unaccompanied with peace; this being secured, we are led to consent to terms of 
ransom, to which, otherwise, our Government would never have consented; that is to say, to the terms stated by 
Captain O’Brien, in the following passage of the same letter: “* by giving the Minister of the Marine (the present 
Dey’s favorite) the sum of one thousand sequins, I would stake my life that we would be ransome@ for thirteen thou- 
sand sequins, and all expenses included.” Extravagant as this sum is, we will, under the security of peace in 
future, go so far; not doubting, at the same time, that you will obtain it as much lower as possible, and not, indeed, 
without a hope that a lower ransom will be practicable, from the assurances given us in other letters from Captain 
O’Brien, that prices are likely to be abated by the present Dey, and particularly with us, towards whom he has 
been represented as well disposed. You will consider this sum, therefore, say 27,000 dollars, as your ultimate 
limit, including ransom, duties, and gratifications of every kind. 

As soon as the ransom is completed, you will be pleased to have the captives well clothed, and sent home at the 
expense of the United States, with as much economy as will consist with their reasonable comfort. 

It is thought best that Mr. Pinckney, our minister at London, should be the confidential channel of communi- 
cation between us. He is enabled to answer your draughts for money within the limits before expressed; and as 
this will be by redrawing on Amsterdam, you must settle with him the number of days after sight, at which your 
bills shall be payable in a so as to give him time, in the mean while, to draw the money from Amsterdam. 

We shall be anxious to know, as soon, and as often as possible, your prospects in these negotiations. You will 
receive herewith a cipher, which will enable you to make them with safety. London and Lisbon (where Colonel 
Humphreys will forward my letters) will be the safest and best ports of communication. [also enclose two separate 
commissions for the objects of peace and ransom. ‘To these is added a commission to you as consul for the United 
States at Algiers, on the possibility that it might be useful for you to remain there till the ratification of the treaties 
shall be returned from hence; though you are not to delay, till their return, the sending the captives home, nor the 
necessary payments of money within the limits before prescribed. Should you be willing to remain there, even after 
the completion of the business, as consul for the United States, you will be free to do so; giving me notice, that 
no other nomination may be made. ‘These commissions being issued during the recess of the Senate, are in force, 
by the constitution, only till the next session of the Senate; but, their renewal then, is so much a matter of course 
and of necessity, that you may consider that as certain, and proceed without interruption. I have not mentioned 
this in the commissions, because it is, in all cases, surplusage, and because it might be difficult of explanation to 
those to whom you are addressed. . 

The allowance for all your expenses and time (exclusive of the ransom, price of peace, duties, presents, mainte- 
nance and transportation of the captives) is at the rate 2,000 dollars a year, to commence from the day on which 
you shall set out for Algiers, from whatever place you may take your departure. The particular objects of peace 
and ransom once out of the way, the 2,000 Aiaee: annually, are to go in satisfaction of time, services, and expenses 
of every kind, whether you act as consul or commissioner. 

As the duration of this peace cannot be counted on with certainty, and we look forward to the necessity of coer- 
cion, by cruises on their coast, to be kept up during the whole of their cruising season, you will be pleased to inform 
yourself, as minutely as possible, of every circumstance which may influence or guide us in undertaking and con- 
ducting such an operation, making your communications by safe opportunities. 

I must recommend to your particular notice Captain O’Brien, one of the captives, from whom we have received 
a great deal of useful information. ‘The zeal which he has displayed, under the trying circumstances of his present 
situation, has been very distinguished. You will find him intimately acquainted with the manner in which, and 
characters with whom, business is to be done there: and perhaps he may be an useful instrument to you, especially 
in the outset of your undertaking, which will require the utmost caution, and the best information. He will be able 
to give you the characters of the European consuls there, though you will probably not think it prudent to repose 
confidence in any of them. 

Should you be able successfully to accomplish the objects of your mission in time to convey notice of it to us as 
early as possible during the next session of Congress, which meets in the beginning of November, and rises the 4th 
of March, it would have a very pleasing effect. 

I am, with great esteem, &c. 


TH: JEFFERSON. 


Rough estimate, not contained in the letter. 


Peace, - 2 - 2 = $25,000 
Ransom, - - - - - - 27,000 
Clothing and passage, - - - - 1,000 
Negotiator, - - : ‘ . 2,000 
55,000 

Sum allowed, - : - 50,000 


Mr. Pinckney, then going out as our minister plenipotentiary to the court of London, it was thought best to 
confide the letter to him, to make him the channel of communication, and, also, to authorize him, if any circum- 
stance should deprive us of the services of Admiral J. P. Jones, to commit the business to Mr. Barclay, who it was 
hoped would, by this time, be completing the object of his mission to Morocco. The letter was, therefore, deli- 
vered to him, and the following one addressed to himself: 


Puirapetpuia,. June 11, 1792. 
Dear Srp: ; 
The letter I have addressed to Admiral Jones, of which you have had the perusal, has informed you of 
the mission with which the President has thought proper to charge him at Algiers, and how far your agency is desired 
tor conveying to him the several papers, for receiving and paying his draughts to the amount therein permitted, by 
redrawing, yourself, on our bankers in Amsterdam, who are instructed to honor your bills, and by acting as a chan- 
nel of correspondence between us. It is some time, however, since we have heard of Admiral Jones. Should any 
accident have happened to his life, or should you be unable to learn where he is; or should distance, refusal to act, 
or any other circumstance, deprive us of. his services on this occasion, or be likely to produce too great delay, of 
which you are to be the judge, you will then be pleased to send all the papers confided to tb for him, to Mr 
Thomas Barclay, our consul at Morocco, with the letter addressed to him, which is delivered to you open, and by 
which you will perceive that he is, in that event, substituted, to every intent and = in the place of Admiral 
Jones. You will be pleased not to pass any of the papers confided to you, on this business, through any post office. 

I nea the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


To Tuomas Pinckney. 
The letter mentioned as addressed to Mr. Barclay, was in these words: 


From the President of the United States, to Thomas Barclay, Esq. 


PuiLapEpuia, June 11, 1792. 

Srr: 
Congress having furnished me with means for. procuring peace and ransoming our captive citizens from the 
government of Algiers, I have thought it best, while you are engaged at Morocco, to appoint Admiral Jones to 
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proceed to Algiers, and therefore have sent him a commission for establishing peace, another for the ransom of our 
captives, and a third to act there as consul for the United States; and full instructions are given, in a letter from the 
Secretary. of State to him, of all which papers, Mr. Pinckney, now proceeding to London as our minister plenipo- 
tentiary there, is the bearer, as he is also of this letter. It is some time, however, since we have heard of Admiral 
Jones; and as in the event of any accident to him, it might occasion an injurious delay, were the business to await 
new commissions from hence, I have thought it best, in such an event, that Mr. Pinckney should forward to you all 
the papers addressed to Admiral Jones, with this letter, signed by myself, giving you authority, on receipt of those 
papers, to consider them as addressed to you, and to proceed under them in every respect as if your name stood in 
each of them in the place of that of John Paul Jones. You will, of course, finish the business of your mission to 
Morocco, with all the despatch practicable, and then proceeed to Algiers on that hereby confided to you, where this 
letter, with the commissions addressed to Admiral Jones, and an explanation of circumstances, will doubtless procure 
you credit, as acting in the name and on the behalf of the United States, and more —— when you shall effica- 
ciously prove your authority, by the fact of making, on the spot, the payments you shall stipulate. With full 
confidence in the rudence and integrity with which you will fulfil the objects of the present mission, I give to this 
letter the effect of a commission and full powers, by hereto subscribing my name, his eleventh day of June, one 


thousand seven hundred and ninety-two. 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 


By a letter of July 3d, the following arrangement for the payment of the moneys was communicated to Mr. 
Pinckney, to wit: 
Puiwapevpnia, July 3, 1792. 
Dear Sir: : ; : 

Enclosed is a letter to our bankers in Amsterdam, covering a bill of exchange drawn on them by the 
treasurer for one hundred and twenty-three thousand seven hundred and fifty current guilders, which I have endorsed 
thus: ‘‘ Philadelphia, July 3, 1792. Enter this to the credit of the Secretary of State for the United States of 
America. Thomas Jefferson.”” To prevent the danger of interception, my letter to them makes the whole subject 


to your order. 

T have the honor, &c. 
; TH: JEFFERSON. 
To Tuomas Pinckney, Esq. 


On Mr. Pinckney’s arrival in — he learned the death of Admiral J. P. Jones. The delays which were 
incurred in conveying the — to Mr. Barclay on this event will be best explained in Mr. Pinckney’s own words, 
extracted from his letter of December 13, 1792, to the Secretary of State. ey are as follows: 

* As soon after my arrival here as the death of Admiral J. P. Jones was ascertained, I endeavored to obtain 
information whether Mr. Barclay was still at Gibraltar, or had returned to Morocco; but not knowing his corres- 

ndent here, and Mr. Johnson, our consul, not being able to clear up the uncertainty, it was some time before I 
learnt that he was still at Gibraltar. The particular injunctions of caution in the conveyance which I received with 
Mr. Barclay’s despatches, and the secrecy which I knew to be so essential to the success of his operations, deter- 
mined me to entrust them to none but a confidential person. -I accordingly endeavored to find some one of our 
countrymen (who are frequently here without much business) who might be induced to undertake the conveyance; 
but though, in addition to my own inquiries, I requested our consul and several American gentlemen to endeavor to 
procure a confidential person to undertake a journey for me, without naming the direction, it was a considerable 
time before I met with success. The rage for quitting the city, which emptied all the western parts of this town 
during the summer months, seemed to have swept away all our unemployed countrymen, and the failure of Mr. 
Short’s despatches, for which I could not account, the miscarrriage of some of my private letters, added to the 
extraordinary jealousy and watchfulness of correspondences here, made me unwilling to employ any but an American 
in this business. At length, however, I prevailed on a Mr. Lemuel Cravath, a native and citizen of Massachusetts, 
to undertake the delivery of the despatches in Mr. Barclay’s hand,:whether at Gibraltar or Morocco, and to remain a 
few weeks with Mr. Barclay, if he should require it, to re-convey his answer; for which service I agreed to pay 
him one hundred guineas, besides defraying his expenses. No vessel for Gibraltar or any neighboring port offered 
immediately; but Mr. Cravath availed himself of the first which occurred, and embarked about a month ago in an 
English vessel bound to Cales, from whence he may readily get to Gibraltar; so that if the wind has proved favora- 
ble, Mr. Barclay may by this time have set out on his mission. I fear the terms of Mr. Cravath’s journey will be 
considered as expensive; but when I reflected on the importance of the object, and the delay which had already 
occasioned me so much uneasiness, I would undoubtedly have given much more had he insisted on it. I trust, how- 
ever, that Mr. Barclay could not have arrived at a better time at his place of destination, to avoid interruption in 
his negotiations from the European Powers, as their attention is now wholly engrossed by the more interesting 
theatre of politics in Europe.” 


In the mean time, Mr. Barclay had been urged to use expedition, by the following letter from hence: 


Puitapetpuia. November 14, 1792. 
Sir: 

Your letters to the 10th of September are received. Before this reaches you, some papers will have been 
sent to you, which, on the supposition that you were engaged in your original mission, were directed to Admiral 
J. P. Jones, but in the event of his death were to be delivered to you. at event happened. The papers will 
have so fully possessed you of every thing relating to the subject, that I have nothing now to add, but the most press- 
ing instances to lose no time in effecting the object. In the mean while, the scene of your original mission will 
perhaps be cleared, so that you may then return and accomplish that. 

I am, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


To Tuomas Barc tay. 


Mr. Barclay had received the papers, had made preparations for his departure for Algiers, but was taken ill on 
the 15th, and died on the 19th of January, 1793, at Lisbon. This unfortunate event was known here on the 18th 
of March, and on the 20th and 2ist, the following letters were written to Mr. Pinckney and Colonel Humphreys. 


PuitapvEtpuia, March 20, 1793. 
Dear Sir: : ; : 
The death of Mr. Barclay having rendered it necessary to appoint some other person to proceed to 
Algiers on the business of peace and ransom, the President has thought proper to appoint Colonel Humphreys, and 
to send on Captain Nathaniel Cutting to him in the character of secretary, and to be the bearer of the = to him. 
T am to ask the favor of you to communicate to Colonel Humphreys whatever information you may be able to give 
him in this business, in consequence of the agency you have had in it. I have given him authority to draw in his 
own name on our bankers in Amsterdam for the money deposited in their hands for this A regen according to the 
letter I had the honor of writing to you July 3d, 1792. I have now that of assuring you of the sincere sentiments of 
esteem and respect with which I am, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 
To Tuomas Pinckney, Esq. 
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Puitapevpuia, March 21, 1793. 


The deaths of Admiral Paul Jones, first, and afterwards of Mr. Barclay, to whom the mission to Algiers, 
explained in the enclosed 7. was successively confided, have led the President to desire you to undertake the 
execution of it in person. "These papers being copies of what had been delivered to them, will serve as your guide. 
But, Mr. Barclay having also been charged with a mission to Morocco, it will be necessary to give you some trouble 
with respect to that also. ; ; 

Mr. Nathaniel Cutting, the bearer hereof, is despatched es first to receive from Mr. Pinckney, in London, 
any papers or information which his agency in the Algerine business may have enabled him to communicate to you. 
He Uill then roceed to deliver the whole to you, and accompany and aid you in the character of secretary. 

It is thought necessary that you should, in the first instance, settle Mr. Barclay’s accounts respecting the Morocco 
mission, which will probably render it necessary that you should go to Gibraltar. The communications you have 
had with Mr. Barclay in this mission, will assist you in your endeavors atasettlement. You know the sum received 
by Mr. Barclay on that account; and we wish as exact a statement as can be made of the manner in which it has 
been laid out, and what part of its proceeds are now on hand. You will be pleased to make an inventory of these 
proceeds now existing. If they, or any part of them, can be used for the Algerine mission, we would have you by 
all means apply them to that use, debiting the Algerine fund, and crediting that of Morocco with the amount of 
such application. If they cannot be so used, then dispose of the perishable articles to the best advantage; and if you 
can sell those not perishable for what they cost, do so; and what you cannot so sell, deposite in any safe place under 
your own power. In this last stage of the business return us an exact account, first, of the specific articles remain- 
ing on hand for that mission, and their value; second, of its cash on hand; third, of any money which may be due 
to, or from, Mr. Barclay, or any other person on account of this mission; and take measures for replacing the clear 
balance of cash in the hands of } essrs. W. and T. Willinks and Nichs. and Jacob Van 7 and Hubbard. 

This matter being settled, you will be pleased to proceed on the mission to Algiers. ‘This you will do by the 
way of Madrid, if you think - information you can pet from Mr. Carmichael, or any other, may be an equivalent 
for the trouble, expense, and delay, of the journey. If not, proceed in whatever other way you please to Algiers. 

Proper powers and credentials for you, addressed to that Government, are herewithenclosed. ‘The instructions 
first given to Amiral Paul Jones are so full, that no others need be added, except a qualification in one single article, 
to wit: Should that Government finally reject peace on the terms in money, to which you are authorized to go, you 
may offer to make the first payments for peace, and that for ransom, in naval stores, reserving the right to make the 
subsequent annual payments in poems, _ ; 

You are to be noes your travelling expenses, your salary as minister resident in Portugal going on. Those 
expenses must be debited to the Algerine mission, and not carried into your ordinary account as resident. Mr. 
Cutting is allowed one hundred dollars a month, and his expenses, which, as soon as he joins you, will of course be 
consolidated with yours. We have made choice of him as particularl qualified to aid, under your direction, in the 
matters of account, with which he is well acquainted. He receives here an advance of one thousand dollars, by a 
draught on our bankers in Holland, in whose hands the fund is deposited. ‘This and all other sums furnished him, 
to be debited to the Algerine fund. I enclose you a letter to our bankers, giving you complete authority over these 
funds, which you had better send with your first draught, though I send a copy of it from hence by another 
opportunity. 

PPThis Eideews being done, you will be pleased to return to Lisbon, and to keep yourself and us thereafter well 
informed of the transactions in Morocco; and as soon as you shall find that the succession to that Government is 
settled and stable, so that we may know to whom a commissioner may be addressed, be so good as to give us the 
information, that we may take measures in consequence. 

I am, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


To Col. Davin Humpnreys. 


Captain Nathaniel Cutting was appointed to be the bearer of these letters, and to accompany and assist Colonel 
Humphreys, as Secretary, in this mission. It was therefore delivered to him, and his own instructions were given 


in the following letter: 
Puirapeipuia, March 31, 1793. 


Sir: 

The Department of State, with the approbation of the President of the United States, having confidential 
communications for Mr. Pinckney, our Minister siete peng | at London, and Col. Humphreys, our minister 
resident at Lisbon, and further services to be performed with the latter, = are desired to take charge of those 
communications, to proceed with them in the first American vessel bound to London, and from thence, without 
delay, to Lisbon, in such way as you shall find best. After your arrival there, you are appointed to assist Colonel 
Humphreys in the character of secretary, in the business now specially confided to him; and that being accomplished, 
you will return directly to the United States, or receive your discharge from Col. Humphreys, at your own option. 

You are to receive, in consideration of these services, one hundred dollars a month, besides the reasonable 
expenses of travelling by land and sea (apparel not included) of yourself and a servant; of which expenses you are 
to render an account and receive payment from Colonel Humphreys, if you take your discharge from him, or other- 
wise from the Secretary of State, if you return to this place; and in either case, Colonel Humphreys is authorized 
to furnish you moneys on account, within the limits of your allowances; which allowances are understood to have 
begun on the 20th day of the present month, when you were engaged on this service, and to continue until your 
discharge or return. You receive here one tl.ousand dollars on account, to enable you to proceed. 

TH: JEFFERSON, Secretary of State. 


To Captain Naruanre. Cuttin. 


But, by a vessel which sailed on the day before, from this port to Lisbon directly, and whose departure was not 
known till an hour before, the following letter was hastily written and sent: 


Puitape.ruia, March 30, 1793. 

Dear Sir: ; ' i Bie 
Having very short notice of a vessel just sailing from this port for Lisbon, direct, I think it proper to inform 
ou summarily, that powers are made out for you to proceed_and execute the Algerine business committed to Mr. 
arclay. Captain Cutting, who is to assist you in this special business as weg gH leaves this place three days 
hence, and will proceed in the British packet by way of London, and thence to Lisbon, where he will deliver you 
the er The instructions to you are in general to settle Mr. B’s Morocco account, and take care of the effects 
provided for that business, applying such of them as are proper to the Algerine mission; and as to the residue, con- 
verting the perishable part of it into cash, and having the other part safely kept. You will be pleased to be preparing 
and —s in this, what can be done before the arrival of Mr. Cutting, that there may be as little delay as 
possible. 
I am, &c. 


TH: JEFFERSON. 


To Colonel Davin Humpurevys. 
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Captain Cutting took his passage in a vessel bound for London, which sailed about the 1Sthor 14th of April; but 
he did not leave England till the 3d of September; and on the 17th of that month, Colonel Humphreys embarked 
from Lisbon for Gibraltar, from whence he wrote the letter herewith communicated, of October the 8th last past, 
—t us of the truce of a year, concluded between Algiers and Portugal, and from whence he was to proceed to 
Algiers. 

hese are the circumstances which have taken place since the date of the former reports of December 28th 

1790. _And on consideration of them, it cannot but be obvious, that whatever expectations might have been form 
-of the issue of the mission to Algiers, at its first projection, or the subsequent renewals to which unfortunate events 
gave occasion, they must now be greatly diminished, if not entirely abandoned. While the truce with two such 
commercial nations as Portugal and Holland has so much lessened the number of vessels exposed te the capture of 
these corsairs, it has opened the door which lets them out upon our commerce, and ours alones as, with the other 
nations navigating the Atlantic, they are at peace. Their first successes will probably give them high expectations 
of future advantage, and leave them little disposed to relinquish them on any terms. 

A circumstance to be mentioned here, is, that our resident and consul at Lisbon have thought instantaneous 
warning to our commerce, to be on its guard, of sufficient importance to justify the hiring a Swedish vessel to come 
here express with the intelligence; and there is no fund out of which that hire can be paid. i 

To these details relative to Alziers, it is to be added, as to Morocco, that their internal war continues; that the 
succession is not likely soon to be settled; and that, in the mean time, their vessels have gone into such a state of 
decay, as to leave our commerce in no present danger for want of the recognition of our treaty; but that stillit will 
be important to be in readiness to obtain it, the first moment that any person shall be so established in that Govern- 
ment, as to give a hope that his recognition will be valid. 

TH: JEFFERSON. 


December 14, 1793. 


Mr. Humphreys to the Secretary of State. 


3 GipraLtar, September 26, 1795. 
IR: 

After a very favorable passage, we landed at this garrison on Sunday last, and the next day proceeded with 
all the despatch and diligence in our power, to unpack the different articles of public property left here by the late 
Mr. Thomas Barclay, and to select such as might be proper for the object you propose. e have not as yet made 
such progress as to enable me to give you the result. 

I have seen Mr. Matra, the British consul for Morocco, who informs me there is very little change in the state 
of affairs since last winter. The harvest was good. The exportation of wheat has been allowed; but is prohibited 
on the remonstrance of the people, who have been so much distressed by scarcity, as to dread the consequences of 
farther extraction. 

Mr. Mave, the new British consul for Algiers, is still here. All the intelligence I can gain from that place, is 
contained in a letter of an old date from Mr. Logie to him. At the time when that letter was written, the plague 
still continued to rage, and ten of the Dutch captives had died of it. The plague has absolutely cut off all inter- 
course, so that nothing has been heard from the Americans in captivity there, since I was here last winter. 

The frigate which escorted Mr. Lucas to Tripoli, returned here yesterday. Mr. Tully, the former consul, who 
‘came in it, [ understand reports rebellion and confusion to exist in a dreadful degree in that country. 

The wind came round yesterday to the eastward, so as to enable the convoy from Leghorn to sail from this port 
for England. This is a rich fleet, and the first convoy from the Mediterranean since the war. 

I have concluded to f° to Alicant, and hope (for many reasons) to be able to sail in company with the Portuguese 
fleet, mentioned in my late letters, and which may be expected whenever the wind becomes fair. : 

It is confidently asserted that the project for the surrender of Marseilles has miscarried, and that the republicans 
have made an amazing slaughter of the royalists. 

Had not the cession of Toulon taken place on the very day it did, it would almost certainly have been prevented 
the next day by the arival of troops in the town. Lord Hood’s conduct appears to be considered here as almost 
rash, though successful, and the issue somewhat dubious, though in some way or another it must be “oo ; 

The commanding officers of the combined forces at Toulon have sent to all quarters for succors. The Spanish, 
English, and Royalist forces in that town, amount to nearly 10,000. The former an indifferent corps. ‘The second 
weak in number, (2,000) both suspicious of the latter. In several little actions on the outside of the town, the 
combined troops have had the worst of it. A valuable English officer (belonging to this garrison) of my acquaint- 
ance, was killed in one of them. Yesterday three ships of war arrived here from Toulon, to solicit and transport a 
reinforcement from this garrison. The Governor has already named officers of engineers and artillery for that 
service; and I think he will send some troops without waiting for orders from his court. ; 

_ General O’Hara, with whom I dined yesterday, informed me an intelligent correspondent wrote him from Toulon 
“there is no news from Paris, except that of the death of the Queen.” is, however, coming through no other 
channel, seems doubtful. . 

Admiral Gell and other officers of high rank write pressingly for all manner of eatables and drinkables. If we 
had but the free navigation of the Mediterranean, what an extensive market would be open for our produce! 


With sentiments of perfect respect and esteem, 
r have the honor to be, &c. 
D. HUMPHREYS. 


The Secretary or Strate. 


Mr. Humphreys to the Secretary of State. 


Grprattar, October 8, 1793. 
IR: 

I have already forwarded for you five copies of despatches, to inform you that a truce for twelve months was 
concluded between Portugal and Algiers, and that a fleet of Algerine cruisers had gone through the straits into the 
Atlantic, on Saturday night last. ‘They were reported to me by an officer of a Portuguese frigate, who spoke with them, 
to consist of eight sail; I believe, however, there were but three frigates, two xe cks, anda brig. This morning 
another Algerine frigate was in this harbor, and has gone through the straits to the westward. 

To multiply the chances of getting early information to you, I am sending off to order neutral vessels to be 
chartered at Cadiz and Lisbon to carry my despatches to you, if they cannot otherwise be transmitted by the most 
expeditious and certain conveyances; and those vessels will be ordered to put into the first port in the United States 


they can reach. & 
Wi timents of t esteem, &c. 
ee ieee 
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Edward Church, Consul of the United States at Lisbon, to the Secretary of State. 
Lisson, Saturday, October 12, 1793. 


Yesterday, the 11th, I received the following note from Colonel Humphreys, our minister resident at this 
court, but now at Gibraltar: 


“Dear Str: We have advice of a truce between the Portuguese and Algiers, and that an Algerine fleet has 
gone into the Atlantic. Pray forward the enclosed with the intelligence, and believe me yours, 


D. HUMPHREYS.” 


Immediately on the receipt of this very alarming news, I called together all the American captains now in this 
port, and communicated the contents of the above letter, with such farther information as I had a few minutes after 
obtained from a friendly and always well informed Portuguese gentleman, which was, that on the 5th instant an 
Algerine fleet, consisting of eight armed ships, had been seen by a Portuguese frigate (just arrived) sailing out of 
the Mediterranean. ‘There were four ships, carrying 44, 36, 30, and 28 guns; three xebecks, 20, 24, and 26 guns; 
and one brigantine of 22 guns. ‘Their signals to the Portuguese and English are said to be an English jack at the 
7 ju rename head, and a flag with blue and white, or blue and yellow stripes, at the main-tep-gallant-mast 

ead. 

Early this morning I waited on his Excellency Luis Pinto de Louza, minister and secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, on the subject of this unexpected event, and the unfortunate situation in which it had a not only the 
American captains now here, but our nation at large, whose injury seems to have been particularly meditated in this 
negotiation. 

The minister received me with great politeness, and anticipating the cause of my visit, informed me that he was 
at the moment of my arrival occupied in writing to me on the subject, but was better pleased to see me, as he could 
more fully and particularly explain the nature of this business to me viva voce, than by letter, and assured me that 
he would candidly communicate to me how far the court of Portugal were concerned, or chargeable for the mischiefs 
resulting from this truce, to all those Powers not at peace with Algiers. He declared that it was as unexpected to 
the court of Portugal, as it could be to us; and if it was not quite so unwelcome, yet it was by no means agreeable 
to their court, who never intended to conclude either a peace or truce with the Dey, without giving timely notice to 
all their friends, that they might avoid the dangers to which they might otherwise be unavoidably exposed by trust- 
ing to the protection of the Portuguese ships of war stationed in the Mediterranean. He acknowledged that the 
court of Portugal had about six months past expressed to the courts of England and Spain, a desire of their friendly 
co-operation to induce a disposition in the Dey towards the establishment of a firm and lasting peace with her Most 
Faithful Majesty; but having appointed no person directly, or indirectly to negotiate in behalf of her Majesty, they 
considered i business as only inembryo. But the British court, zealous over-much for the happiness of the two 
nations, Portugal and Algiers, in order to precipitate this important business, very officiously authorised Charles 
Logie, the British consul general and agent at Algiers, not only to treat, but to conclude, for and in behalf of this 
court, not only without authority, but without even consulting it. A truce was accordingly concluded between the 
Dey and the British agent (for twelve months) in behalf of her Most Faithful Majesty; for the performance of which, 
on the part of her Majesty, the British court is guarantied. The condition is, that this court shall pay to the Dey 
one-third as much as he receives annually from the court of Spain. When this court received information of. this 
proposed condition from Mr. Walpole, the British envoy to this court, they informed him, that, however desirous 
they might be of a peace with Algiers, they were so far from being disposed to submit to such a condition, that it was 
the determination of her Most Faithful Majesty not to pay one farthing; but in the interval, the truce was signed by 
the self constituted agent, Mr. Logie. The ininiatee, hr. Pinto, farther informed me, that this court had ordered 
an augmentation of the number of armed ships on the Mediterranean station, so little was their expectation of a 
peace or truce with Algiers; and intimated that the Algerines would probably ere long be less at liberty to cruise 
than at present, and mentioned less than a month. But though I have great confidence in his sincerity, and in the 
good wishes and disposition towards us of many of the Portuguese nobility, and of their sincere hatred of the English, 
yet the prince is young, weak, and obstinate; and can, and probably will, determine, as his own caprice, or Martin 
de Mello, may direct. The conduct of the British in this business leaves no room to doubt or mistake their object, 
which was evidently aimed at us, and proves that their envy, jealousy, and hatred, will never be appeased, and that 
they will leave nothing unattempted to effect our ruin. As a farther confirmation, it is worthy of remark, that the 
same British agent obtained a truce at the same time between the States of Holland and the Dey, for six months, 
whereby we and the Hanse Towns are now left the only prey to those barbarians. This last truce has in all proba- 
bility cost the English very dear, as the Algerines had profited much by captures from the Dutch since the com- 
mencement of the Tate hostilities between the two nations. This will, I fear, give a fatal stroke to the advantages 
which we might otherwise have derived from our neutrality. 

Monday, 14th. I have just received a letter from Gibraltar, of the 8th, with orders to charter a vessel to carry 
the intelligence to you, copy of which letter I send herewith. At this moment a Swedish vessel arrives. On the 
9th, in lat. 38, 15, she was boarded by an Algerine frigate. Ata small distance she saw another, which had just 
captured four Americans, two brigs, one ship, and one schooner, and one Genoese ship. She was informed of the 
truce, and that it was for twelve months with both Holland and Portugal. I have forwarded letters by expresses, 
wherever I ee it necessary, to notify our citizens of their danger. We are betrayed, and many, many of our 
countrymen will fall into the cruel snare. I send you a list of those in this port. I have chartered a ship this 
moment, for £800 sterling, to carry my despatches. ‘She sails to-morrow. They will be delivered to you by Mr. 
Livingston, to whom I refer you for farther particulars, which, in my great hurry, I may omit. I have not slept 
~ the receipt of the news of the hellish plot—pardon me for such expressions. Another corsair is in the Atlantic. 

od preserve us. 

I have chartered the vessel to go and return with a cargo of wheat or flour, to this port or Cadiz, for £800 
sterling. Her freight back will go far to pay the expense of her hire. , 

If it should be thought that I have chartered the vessel at a high price, I wish the Government to be informed, 
that all the protected ships demand at least double since the confirmation of this Algerine news; and I have been 
rather favored in the contract which I have made, and therefore hope no blame will fall on me, but that I shall be 
enabled by the Government to fulfil my engagement. . 

It is a matter of certainty, which Eaers received from undoubted authority, though contradicted by the minister 
Luis Pinto, and at present a great secret, that one of the present Portuguese ministers is in this execrable plot—a 
io loudly and publicly execrated by this nation. I asked if it was Martinho de Mello? and was answered, that all 
us consequence, and his pecuniary resources, were derived from the Mediterranean fleet, or Algerine war, and, of 
course, no suspicion could justly fall on him. Was it the Secretary Luis Pinto? My informant only knew, at pre- 
sent, that one of the four ministers had been privy to the whole transaction, but could not fix it; but could and 
would tell me very soon. At present he seemed disposed rather to suspect the first minister, the Marquis Ponta de 
Lima, because he was the inveterate enemy of Martinho de Mello, whom my author heard say, ona former occasion, 
to an ambassador, on his taking leave of the court to go to Algiers to negotiate a peace, “Sir, the ships attend you; 
you will therefore proceed without delay on your embassy. ut remember what I have said, and what I now re- 
peat, as of the greatest consequence, (meaning to himself ) if you succeed in making a peace you will do well, but if 
you should not succeed, you will do much better.” The relation of these circumstances, though trivial in them- 
oe possibly enable you to form a more adequate idea of this court than I should be able to give you. It is 
with this view that I trouble you with them. 

One of the frigates now cruising under Algerine colors was a present from the King of Spain, but not very lately; 
and one is certainly a very late present from the British King. 

; I am, sir, &c. EDWARD CHURCH. 

Phe Hon. Tue Secretary or STATE. . 
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D. Humphreys, Esq. to the Secretary of State. 


GrsraLtar, October 7, 1798. 
Sir: 

I wrote to you under yesterday’s date, letters to be forwarded by four different a containing infor- 
mation that a truce for twelve months was concluded between Portugal and Algiers; and that a fleet of eight Alge- 

rine cruisers had gone through the Straits into the Atlantic. ; ; 

I observed in a postscript, that I should afterwards explain by whose instrumentality the truce was made. I have 
now to inform you, it was effected by Mr. Logie, consul of Great Britain, at Algiers; but I am very happy to add, 
there are strong circumstances to induce me to believe, it was without the authority, or even knowledge, of his own 
court, from which (I am most credibly assured) he has not received any direct official communications for fourteen 
months past. This was owing to his having been recalled, and a BRE cet Bee for that residence. By what 
I have learned in a confidential manner, from good authority, Mr. Logie wishes to remain at Algiers until the final 
negotiation between that co ge and Portugal be concluded. : ‘ 

e strong easterly wind, called the Levanter, has prevented the Portuguese convoy, mentioned in my late 
letters, from proceeding any distance up the Mediterranean. The same cause still detains the English ships with 
troops on board, in this harbor, though a second vessel has arrived with despatches from Lord Hood to accelerate 
their departure. In consequence of this last arrival, some more artillerists, with field artillery, have been detached 
from this garrison; arid General O’Hara (the Lieutenant Governor) is poing to take the chief command at Toulon. 

By yesterday’s mail we have nothing but an account of the Duke of York’s repulse, with the loss of his cannon 
and baggage; and a considerable advantage gained by the Spaniards over the French near Perpignan. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
_ _ D. HUMPHREYS. 

P. S. I shall prosecute my former plan of proceeding to Alicant, the moment the wind will permit. 


Tue Secretary oF STATE. 





Copy of Mr. Church’s first letter to Messrs. Jacob Dohrman § Co. 
Lisson, October 15, 1793. 
Sirs: 

I am informed that you have an inclination to charter a Danish ship to send to America on speculation, but 
that the difference of about one hundred pounds sterling prevents the bargain being closed. I think it probable, 
that neutral ships of that description will readily obtain a high freight in any port of the United States. But, if a 
hundred pounds sterling will induce you to close the charter immediately, put the ship in immediate readiness, so 
as to sail in all this week, if possible, and will change her proposed destination, which I understand is to Baltimore 
for New York or Philadel hia, in order that I may send duplicates of some despatches to our Government, I will 
engage to pay you, in behalf of the said Government, one hundred pounds sterling, on demand, in Lisbon, after 
advice of the safe delivery of said despatches into the hands of the Secretary of State for the United States of 
America; provided advice should not be received of the payment of said sum in America, by the return of your ship 
to Europe, which I shall recommend in a letter to the Secretary of State accompanying my despatches. 

I am, sirs, yours, &c 


Messrs. Jacos Donrman & Co. EDWARD CHURCH. 





Copy of Mr. Dohrman’s answer to the above. 


Lisson, October 15, 1793. 
Sirs: 

I presume you are no stranger to my strong attachment to your Government, and that I am perfectly disposed 
to render every possible service to the United States of America; but the freight demanded for the Swede or Dane 
is so high, as may expose me to great loss, which I am sure you would not wish; but if you think you can venture 
to add another fifty pounds, I will take the risk for one hundred and fifty pounds sterling, and change her destina- 
tion for New York, and will take charge of a messenger with your despatches, deliverable at that place. 

why E pemmneer can be no object to the United States, but may be of consequence to an individual. If this proposal 
should be acceptable to you, I will close with one of the captains immediately. ; 
For the payment, you will give me a bill for the above sum, to be paid to the order of my house, after delivery of 
the ¢ teen in America, according to the then current exchange upon — a7 
am, sir, &c. 


Epwarp Cuurcn, Esa. JACOB DOHRMAN. 





Copy of Messrs. Church’s letter to Messrs. Dohrman, in answer to the foregoing. 


Lisson, October 15, 1793, 2 o’clock, P. M. 

Sirs: ’ 

Your favor, in answer to my proposals of this aeniag, is just received. The soot character of the vessel, 

and a reliance on your exertions to put her to sea immediately, and that you will not detain her a moment for any 

freight more than is already absolutely engaged, induce me to comply with your demand of fifty pounds more than 

I proposed; and will accordingly give you a bill for one hundred and fifty pounds sterling, upon the conditions 
already stipulated. ’ eile : : . 

At the same time I wish you to understand, that I am acting in this business without any special ae and 

I consider myself warranted solely by the importance and extreme urgency of the occasion; but should the Secre- 

tary of State be of a different opinion, and therefore think that he is not authorized to honor 7d bill, you will then 

be pleased to consider that it is an error in judgment on my part, and that neither the honor of the United States, or 

my credit, are, or ought to be, any way affected by this transaction, and you may rely on being fully indemnified by 

me on receipt of the protest. 


I am, sirs, yours, &c. 


Messrs. Jacos Donrman & Co. EDWARD CHURCH. 





D. Browne to E. Church, Esq. 
Ororto, October 15, 1793. 


Sir: 

_ _ received yesterday noon, by express, the honor of your very esteemed favor of the 11th instant, to desire me 
to inform the masters of the vessels from the United States of America, that may be here or in the neighboring ports, 
that, in ooo of a truce being concluded and signed between the crown of Portugal and Algiers, an Algerine 
fleet had sailed out of the Mediterranean on the 5th instant, consisting ‘f four large frigates, two xebecks, and one 
brig, from - to 44 guns, and, accordingly, to desire them not to proceed to sea, till they hear from you again, as 

: VOL. I. 
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several of these pirates are now hovering round your’s and this coast. Immediately on the receipt of your letter, I 
sent for the masters of the only two American vessels that we have here remaining, viz: snow Phenix, Isaac Rea 
master, from Salem; ship Patty and Julia, Charles Dickenson, from New London. ‘They both acknowledged their 
most grateful thanks for your caution in warning them by express, that they might escape the danger that awaited 
them, and will not proceed till your further orders. nfortunetely on the 11th instant, sailed from hence the 
schooner Fayette, captain Wyatt, and the brig Rosanna, captain Hooker Baxter, both bound to Boston. God grant 
to have preserved them from the sight of such an infamous and cruel enemy, I dont hear that there be any American 
vessels in the ports of Vianna, Caminha, or Avorico, but I am going-immediately to write to these several ports, to 
transmit them yuur instructions. I have to acquaint you, sir, that last week entered this port an English letter of 
marque, named the Oporto, captain Hamilton, from Liverpool, who captured on his passage here an American vessel 
named the Birmingham, Wil iam Foster, master, bound from Baltimore to Amsterdam, on suspicion of his being 
destined to some port in France, her cargo oe py | as per note enclosed, and by which you will please to observe, 
that the three black sailors therein mentioned, are free American born, and, notwithstanding, they are forced to 
remain on board against their will. 
I have the honor, &c. 
Epwarp Cuurcn, Esq. DOM’CK BROWNE. 


P. S. Contents of the cargo of the American vessel the Birmingham, Wm. Foster, master, taken on her passage 
trom Baltimore to Amsterdam, by the English vessel the Oporto, Captain Hamilton, who sent her to Liverpool, viz: 


290 hhds. Tobacco, 


145 a 

it s. Y 

13 tierces ? Coffee. 
490 bags J 

90 bags 


10 bbls. Cocoa. 
58 hhds. Sugar, 


23 bales Skins, 


3 punch’ns 
49 bundles } Sarsaparilla, 


2 cases 
7,000 Staves. 


The captain and three men were conveyed to Liverpool. The mate, one sailor, and three negroes, brought to 
Oporto. he two former are already gone for America, and the negroes detained on board the Oporto. 


Mr. Church to his Excellency Luis Pinto de Souza. 
Lisson, October 21, 1793. 
Sir: 


I waited on your Excellency the 19th inst. at Queluz, but was unfortunately deprived by your absence of the 
honor of an interview; I therefore take the liberty to address your Excellency by letter, and to solicit, in behalf of 
my fellow-citizens now in this port, protection and safe conduct out of the reach and danger of the Algerine corsairs 
now on this coast. My countrymen have been led, not less innocently than the citizens of the Hanseatic Towns, 
into their present embarrassment, by confiding in the —T power, and protection of her most Faithful Majesty, 
who, having long kept a fleet stationed in the Mediterranean, for the purpose of confining those pirates within circum- 
scribed limits, and to secure freedom of commerce to her friends and her own kingdom, had nourished that confi- 
dence, and of course lulled our citizens intoa fatal security. This confidence, however, so far as respects the purity 
of her Majesty’s intentions, and the good faith of her ministers, appears still to be well founded; for this belief 
I have no less authority than your Excellency’s declaration to me, and it is upon this presumption ‘that I take 
the liberty to request your Excellency’s mediation with her most Faithful Majesty, that she will be graciously 

leased to grant the same relief and protection to the citizens and ships of the United States, as her Majesty 
has offered to those of the Hanseatic ‘Towns, in consideration of our being in the same predicament, and from 
the same cause, and that we area nation in no view less friendly, and in every view at least equally useful and 


important to this kingdom at present, without adverting to our future probable consequence to those nations 
who shall favor us with their friendship. Permit me to hope, si 


: ! r, that these considerations will have weight. 
and that the justice of our claim will supersede the necessity of an absolute existin weg J between this kingdom 
a 


and the United States; and the more, as your Excellency will be pleased to recollect that endeavors have not 
been wanting on our part, long ere this, to have connected our interests with this nation by the strongest ties, 
in which, though we ‘doubtless had a view to our own advantage, yet I am persuaded it was our equal aim to have 
formed the treaty upon such a basis as would have proved reciprocally advantageous, without which we were well 
aware that it could not be durable. I would therefore hope, that her most Faithful Majesty will not deny us the 
favor we ask, because we are not so closely connected with your nation as we wish, and have endeavored to be. 
When I had the honor of an interview with your Excellency, on the 12th instant, on the subject of your truce with 
Algiers, it appeared to me, by an article in the said truce, that her Majesty was restricted from affording protection 
toany nation at war with Algiers; but, as this restriction has been dispensed with in favor of one nation, I would 
humbly hope and presume that the same power wili be extended towards the citizens of the United States, who, I 
trust, have an equal claim to her Majesty’s favor and protection. 

I have chartered a second neutral ship to carry the duplicates of my despatches to America, which will be read 
to sail to-morrow; but, as your Excellency’s answer to this petition will be among the most important matters whic 
I shall have to communicate, permit me to request that favor as soon as circumstances will permit. 

I have the honor to be, &c. &c. 


EDW’D CHURCH. 
His Excellency Luts Pinro pe Souza, Minister, &c. 


Mr. Church to the Secretary of State. 
Lisson, Tuesday, October 22, 1795. 


On Saturday, the 19th instant, the vessels belonging to the Hanseatic Towns were ordered to be in readi- 
ness to sail the 25th, under convoy of two Portuguese fates, ordered by her Majesty to convoy them to a certain 
latitude. One of the articles of the truce with Algiers, which was communicated to me on the 12th instant, by 
Luis Pinto, the minister for foreign affairs, expressly restricted the Portuguese from affording protection (without 
exception) to any one nation. Nevertheless, the consul and agent for the Hanseatic Towns petitioned for a convoy, 
and —— urged a right, founded on a prior treaty, of a very ancient date, existing between the two nations. This 
was generally understood to be the principle upon which the convoy was granted, and was so publicly declared by 
the agent; but I had strong reasons to believe that this Government peo no means pleased with the conditions 

the truce, or the manner in which it had been negotiated for, and not by, this nation, and that, though they did 
not think proper formally to disavow and reject it, yet that they would not be displeased if a plausible pretence 
should offer to break it. I was also convinced that a great majority, if not the wholenation, were extremely offended, 


Sir: 
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for various reasons; they conceived it intended not only to throw on them the odium of the manifest treachery in the 
business, but that it was also aimed at their navy, which was now an object of their particular attention, and which, 
for want of some employment, would again sink into neglect, which they suppose to have been one object of the 
English in so eagerly precipitating this truce. Upon the presumption that such was the general opinion, and m 
knowledge that the Spanish ambassador, when at court on the 15th instant, had been treated rather roughly by all 
the nobility present, when he congratulated the prince on the happy event of the truce, I wrote a letter tothe minister 
yesterday, of which I transmit you a copy per this apporssnnty: and, as I have been diligent in my inquiries prior to 
my writing, and am particularly favored with the interest and support of two ve distinguished personages here, 
ne have Canal me with some particular attentions, I am greatly flattered with hopes of success. If I find there 
is a prospect of a speedy and favorable answer, it is probable I may detain the vessel a day or two, in order to convey 
such intelligence, which will be so very important and acceptable to the United States. 

I have taken the liberty to draw on you the 19th instant, for one hundred and fifty pounds sterling, in favor of 
Messrs. Jacob Dohrman & Co. as a compensation for their chartering a ship, at a price which they had before refused, for 
altering her destination, agreeable to my request, and for suffering the vessel to go with only two-thirds the quantity 
of salt which she would otherwise have carried, in order that the vessel might sail faster, so as to deliver the dupli- 
cates of my despatches with all possible speed. This bill I trust will be duly honored, though I had no special 
orders, as I conceived the object of too great consequence to trust to one conveyance, and therefore hope my 
conduct will meet your approbation. With perfect esteem and respect, I have the honor to be, &c. 


EDWD. CHURCH. 
The Secretary or State for the United States of America. 


P. S. I cannot give a stronger proof of the sincerity of the disgust and disappointment of this court on account of 
the truce with Algiers, than that the Spanish and British ministers were unsuccessfully opposed to the granting usa 
convoy; this comes from the best authority; even Martinho de Mello favored us in thisinstance. In short, the British 
have lost ground by this left-handed = and the general opinion that I do not love them overmuch is now no 
small recommendation of me. I think this would not be an unfavorable moment to propose a commercial treaty, 
upon a broad and liberal basis. The advantages could not fail, in every view, to preponderate in our favor. I wish 
this may be taken into immediate and serious consideration, as our commerce with this country holds out very many 
advantages to the United States, if under proper regulations. 


7ranslation of a note from Luis Pinto de Souza, Secretary of Foreign Affairs at Lisbon, to Edward Church, 
Consul for the United States. 


Parace or QuELuz, October 22, 1793. 

In answer to the letter you addressed to me of ae date, on the protection and convoy which you solicit 
in favor of the vessels of the United States of America, which have to sail to their destinations, in danger from the 
cruisers of Algiers, I am ordered to inform you, that her Most Faithful Majesty, desirous of manifesting to the said 
States whatsoever may benefit their navigation or commerce as far as may be compatible with her own supreme 
justice, is very ready to give her royal orders that the vessels of the said States shall enjoy, in their passage, the 
same protection which she has ordered to be extended to the vessels of the Hanseatic Towns, until the conclusion 
of the ratitication of the truce adjusted between her Most Faithful Majesty and the regency of Algiers. Provided, 
nevertheless, that the vessels of the United States which shall desire to shelter themselves under the protection of 
the said convoys, shall unite and assemble in sufficient number to merit to be convoyed; as this measure cannot be 
practised in favor of a few, for clear reasons, which manifest themselves. 

I am, with the greatest esteem, sir, your servant, 
LUIS PINTO DE SOUZA. 


Mr. Epwarp Cuurcu. 





Edward Church, Esq. to the Secretary of State. 
Lisson, October 22, 1798, P. M. 


I wrote you this morning that I had written to his Excellency Luis Pinto, minister, &c. &c. _I herewith send 
a copy of my fetter, and at the same time, have the pleasure to enclose a most favorable, friendly, and pleasing 
answer from his Excellency, which I have this moment received, and which you will +e see the necessity 


Sir: 


of communicating by expresses to all parts of the Union, that our merchants may not be exposed to the heavy pre- 
mium of a supposed desperate risk. I have also the pleasure to inform you, from good authority, through a secret 
but direct channel, that a remonstrance was yesterday presented to the Prince, by some of the highest and most influ- 
ential of the nobility, wherein they state, that the late truce has greatly dishonored this nation; that, to ratify it, 
would be to render the disgrace indelible; or even to accede toa peace’ or truce on the terms once offered by this 
nation, which were to withdraw their ships from the Mediterranean, but to pay nothing. They say it is now beneath 
the dignity of the crown to accept the offers of _ from that nation (supposing a peace admissible with those 
piratical 7 upon any other terms than a-full indemnification for all expenses in maintaining their naval arma- 
ment for about ten years in the Mediterranean, for the protection of their commerce against the hostilities of that 
nation, and declare that it would be far better and more honorable for the nation to maintain eternal war againt 
them, than to consent to a peace or truce on any other terms. This is the present state of this English Portuguese 
truce, which, from present appearances, promises no duration. It is also whispered, but not from equal aaa, be 
that orders are gone to the Portuguese fleet in the straits, not to suffer any vessels captured by the Algerines to 
carried into Algiers, if it should appear that they were bound to or from any port belonging to the dominions of Por- 
tugal. I inquired concerning the truth of this report, from one who is very able, and, on all possible occasions, per- 
fectly disposed, to give me every information which he thinks may concern me to know. His answer was, our fleet 
in the Mediterranean have no authority that I know of, from this court, to know or believe any thing about a peace 
or truce with Algiers; if they have any such information, it is from a different quarter. ; 

I have it from good authority, that there has been a very severe action between the French and the whole force 
of Sardinia, collected and commanded by the King in person. The battle is said to have been long and bloody; but 
the latter were finally routed, and pursued with very great slaughter, both on the field of action, and in the pursuit. 
The King of Sardinia was on his march towards Nice, near which he expected to meet the French, and intended to 
give them battle, but the French advanced about four leagues from Nice, when the above mentioned action ensued. 

This court seems to be very much alarmed at a report circulating in the palace, that the King of Prussia proposes 
to withdraw his forces from the field of action, and to retire to his own dominions in peace. Various causes are 
assigned for this extraordinary and unexpected manceuvre. It is certain that the report has made a very considera- 
ble impression on this court, which encourages me to hope it is not without some foundation. 

There are sixteen American vessels now in this port. I have requested them to get ready for sea as fast as possi-. 
ble, when the convoy will be ordered to attend them. There are about thirty ships from the Hanseatic Towns now 
here: they are ordered to be ready on the 25th. ba have no gy yet. 

am, sir, &c. 


EDW’D CHURCH. 
The Secretary oF State for the United States of America. 
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List of American Vessels in the Port of Lisbon. 


Brig Lively, Elijah Mayhew, Newburyport. 
Ship Wilmington, John M’Gee, _ Wilmington, D. 
Brig Nancy, Edwd. Goodriche, Newburyport. 
Brig Union, John Keaquick, New York. 
Ship America, George Bright, New York. 
Brig Nancy, John Harris, Philadelphia. 

. Brig Leopard, Rob. Goodbridge, Beverly. 
Ship ak, John Munro, Providence. 
Brig Recovery, Charles Hazard, Rhode Island. 
Brig Brandywine Miller, Daniel Man, Philadelphia. 
Brig John, John Barrett, Norfolk, Va. 
Brig Sukey, - Christopher R. Perry, Providence. 
Ship Joseph, Joseph M’Lellan, Portsmouth, N. H. 


N. B. The schooner Violet, Captain Babson, sailed for Boston the 7th instant, and has probably _—_. The 
brig Betsey, Captain Joshua Atkins, sailed for Boston the 9th. The bark Henry, Captain Roberteau, from New- 
buryport, is arrived this morning from Virginia, but last from Falmouth. Saw nothing of the Algerines. 

EDW’D CHURCH. 

Lisson, October 15, 1793. 


1793, Sunday, October 20. 
Arrived in this port, the schooner Alice, or Elsy, of Boston, but last from North Carolina. Same day, arrived, 


the brigantine Betsey, of Portsmouth, but last from Virginia, and reports that thirteen vessels were ready to sail 
about the same time, eleven for Cadiz, and two for Lisbon. These vessels had seven weeks passage. 





3d Conoress. ] No. 68. Ist Session. 


COMMERCIAL PRIVILEGES AND RESTRICTIONS. 


Report of the Secretary of State on the Privileges and_Restricticns on the Commerce of the United States in 
Foreign Countries. 


PuitapEvpuia, Dec. 16, 1793. 


Sir: 
According to the pleasure of the House of Representatives, expressed in their resolution of February 23, 

1791, I now lay before them a report on the privileges and restrictions on the commerce of the United States in 
foreign countries. In order to keep the subject within those bounds which I supposed to be under the contempla- 
tion of the House, I have restrained my statements to those countries only, with which we carry ona commerce of 
some importance, and to those articles also of our produce, which are of sensible weight in the scale of our exports; 
and even these articles are sometimes grouped together, according to the degree of favor or restriction with which 
they are received in each country, and that degree expressed in general] terms, without deiailing the exact duty 
levied on each article. To have gone fully into these minutiz, would have been to copy tariffs and books of rates 
of the different countries, and to have hidden, under a mass of detail, those general and important truths, the 
extraction ‘of which,} in a simple form, I conceived would best answer the inquires of the House, by condensing 
material information within those limits of time and attention, which this portion of their duties may justly claim. 
The plan, indeed, of minute details, would haye been impracticable with some countries, for want of information. 

Since preparing this report, which was _ into its present form in time to have been given in to the last session 
of Congress, alterations of the conditions of our commerce with some foreign nations have taken place—some of them 
independent of the war, some arising out of it. ] ; ' 

_ France has proposed to enter into a new treaty of commerce with us, on liberal principles; and has, in the mean 
time, relaxed some of the restraints mentioned in the report. Spain has, by an ordinance of June last, established 
New Orleans, Pensacola, and St. Augustine, into free ports, for the vessels of friendly nations having treaties of 
commerce with her, provided they touch for a permit at Corcubion, in Gallicia, or at Alicant; and our rice is, by 
the same ordinance, excluded from that country. The circumstances of the war have necessarily given us‘freer 
access to the West Indian Islands, whilst they have also drawn on our navigation, vexations and depredations of 
the most serious nature 1 r 

To have endeavored to describe all these, would have been as impracticable as useless, since the scenes would 
have been shifting while under description. I therefore think it best to leave the report as it was formed, being 
adapted to a particular point of time, when aaa were in their settled order, that is to say, to the summer of 1792. 


have the honor to be, &c. 
; TH: JEFFERSON. 
To the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United States of America. 





The Secretary of State, to whom was referred, by the House of Representatives, the report of a committee on 
the written message of the President of the United States, of the 14th of February, 1791, with instruction to report 
to Congress the nature and extent of the privileges and restrictions of the commercial intercourse of the United 
States with Foreign nations, and the measures which he should think proper to be adopted for the improvement of 
the sor a and navigation of the same, has had the same under consideration, and thereupon makes the follow- 
ing report: 

The countries with which the United States have their chief commercial intercourse, are Spain, Portugal, France, 
Great Britain, the United Netherlands, Denmark, and Sweden, and their American possessions; and the articles 
of export, which constitute the basis of that commerce, with their respective amounts, are, 


Bread stuff, that is to say, bread grains, meals, and bread, to the annual amount of $7,649,887 


Tobacco, : - 4,349,567 
Salted Fish, ; : : . . 941,696 









C 
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Pot and Pearl Ash, 


’ = ia v3 = = 839,093 
Salted Meats, - - - . - - - 599,130 
Indigo, - - - - - 537,379 
Horses and Mules, - - - hee - - 339,753 
Whale Oil, - - - . - : 252,591 
Flax Seed, - : - . - 236,072 
Tar, Pitch and Turpentine, - - - - . 217,177 
Live Provisions, - - - - - 137,745 


Ships, 
Foreign Goods, - - - ° - - 620,274 
To descend to articles of smaller value than these, would lead into a minuteness of detail neither necessary nor 
useful to the present object. 
The proportions of our exports, which go to the nations before mentioned, and to their dominions, respectively, 
are as follows: 


To Spain, and its dominions, - = - $2,005,907 


Portugal, and its dominions, A 
France, and its dominions, ie eee B. - ak HN GSE, Trt ts - - = 4,698,735 
Great Britain, and its dominions, fast ths ew ee oe ee RS 
The United Netherlands, and their dominions, - - - - . * i . - 1,963,880 
Denmark, and itsdomimions, - - - - - + - 5 25 2 2 2s * 224,415 
Sweden, and its dominions, RIES GAP a Natt aa :tah TEdbe  gMIS Mode Te lehyie 47,240 

Our imports from the same countries, are, 
Spain, and its dominions, Os fetter eer we sii sere ome Dyrarte Lisp yesipeiet alt ott 
Portugal, and itsdominions, - - - - - + - + - %= 5 25 = 5 595,763 
France, and itsdominions, = - - - - - - .- = + + = = = = 2,068,348 
Great Britain, anditsdominions, - - - - - - - - - = = = +  15,285;498 
United Netherlands, and their dominions, et ie) tho mer egetirn (tr ehrceon. Se te 
Denmark, and itsdominions, - - - - - - - - - - 2 - = = S51,964 
. : * - 4 - : , - - 14,325 


Sweden, and its dominions, Fe a 


These imports consist mostly of articles on which industry has been exhausted. 
Our navigation, depending on the same commerce, will appear by the following statement of the tonnage of our 
own vessels, entering in our ports, from those several nations and their possessions, in one year; that is to say, from 


Ootober, 1789, to September, 1790, inclusive, as follows: 
Tons.. 


Spain, ghee Beh aaa! ent tc a) ET ie De TY ah, Ctl: 170 19,695 
ae a a ee a es 
TS oe eee 
Geet Mit a me olen ee ee SRD 
United Netherlands, - - - - - - - + - = = 58,858 
whl tee Slit thee tal) Deo) es abe A vies cei SAT eter « 14,655 
EES ei sw aren Nt teal Iexibreurce dine 2 750 
Of our commercial objects, Spain receives, favorably, our bread-stuff, salted fish, wood, ships, tar, pitch, and 
turpentine. On our meals, however, as well as on those of other foreign countries, when re-expo to their 


colonies, they have lately imposed duties of from half a dollar to two dollars the barrel, the duties being so propor- 
tioned to the current price of their own flour, as that both together are to make the constant sum of nine dollars per 
barrel. 
They do not discourage our rice, pot and pearl ash, salted provisions, or whale oil; but these articles, being in 
small demand _at their markets, are carried thither but in a small degree. Their demand for rice, however, is 
increasing. Neither tobacco nor indigo are received there. Our commerce is permitted with their Canary islands, 
under the same conditions. 

Themselves, and their colonies, are the actual consumers of what they receive from us. 

Our navigation is free with the kingdom of Spain; foreign goods being received there in our ships on the same 
conditions as if carried in their own, or in the vessels of the country of which such goods are the manufacture or 


produce. 


Portugal receives favorably our grain and bread, salted fish, and other salted provisions, wood, tar, pitch, and 

turpentine. 
or flax seed, pot and pearl ash, though not discouraged, there is little demand. 

Our ships pay 20 per cent. on being sold to their subjects, and are then free bottoms. 

Foreign goods (except those of the East Indies) are received on the same footing in our vessels as in their own, 
or any others; that is to say, on general duties of from 20 to 28 per cent. and, consequently, our navigation is unob- 
structed by them. ‘Tobacco, rice, and meals, are prohibited. ; 

Themselves, and their colonies, consume what they receive from us. 

These regulations extend to the Azores, Madeira, and the Cape de Verd islands; except that, in these, meals 
and rice are received freely. | 


France receives favorably our bread-stuff, rice, wood, pot and pearl ashes. 

A duty of 5 sous the quintal, or nearly 43 cents, is paid on our tar, pitch, and turpentine. Our whale oils pay 6 
livres the quintal, and are the only foreign whale oils admitted. Our indigo pays 5 livres the quintal, their own 23; 
buta difference of quality, still more than a difference of duty, prevents its seeking that market. 

Salted beef is received freely for re-exportation; but if for home consumption, it pays five livres the quintal. 
— —_ — pay that duty in all cases, and salted fish is made lately to pay the prohibitory one of 20 
ivres the quintal. 4 j 

Our ships are free to carry thither all foreign goods, which may be carried in their own or any other vessels, 
pe —— not of our own growth; and they participate with theirs, the exclusive carriage of our whale oils 
an ccoes. 

capo | their former government, our tobacco was under a monopoly, but paid no duties; and our ships were 
freely sold in their ports, and converted into national bottoms. The first National Assembly took from our shi 
this privilege. They emancipated tobacco from its monopoly, but subjected it to duties of 18 livres, 15 sous, 
parry = orn Tne own vessels, and twenty-five livres carried in ours; a difference more than equal to the 
of the article. 
ie and their colonies consume what they receive from us. 


Great Britain receives our pot and pearl ashes free, whilst those of other nations pay a duty of two shillings and 
three pence the quintal. There is an co distinction in favor of our bar iron; of which article, however, we do 
not produce enough for our own use. oods are free, from us, whilst they pay some small duty from other coun- 
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tries. Indigo and flax seed are free from all countries. Our tar and pitch pay eleven pence, sterling, the barrel. 
From other alien countries they pay about a penny and a third more. 

Our tobacco, for their own consumption, pays one shilling and three pence, sterling, the pound, custom and 
excise, besides heavy expenses of collection; and rice, in the same case, pays seven shillings and four pence, ster- 
ling, - hundred weight; which, rendering it too dear as an article of common food, it is consequently used in very 
small quantity. 

_ Our salted’ fish, and other salted provisions, except bacon, are prohibited. Bacon and whale oils are under pro- 
hibitory duties; so are our grains, meals, and bread, as to wth consumption, unless in times of such scarcity as 
may raise the price of wheat to fifty shillings, sterling, the quarter, and other grains and meals in proportion. 

~~ gay though purchased and navigated by their own subjects, are not permitted to be used, even in their 
trade with us. 

__ While the vessels of other nations are secured by standing laws, which cannot be altered but by the concurrent 
will of the three branches of the British Legislature, in carrying thither any produce or manufacture of the count 
to which they belong, which may be lawfully carried in any vessels, ours, with the same prohibition of what is 
foreign, are further prohibited, by a standing law, (12 Car. 2, 18, sect. 3) from carrying thither all and any of our 
own domestic productions and manufactures. A subsequent act, indeed, has authorized their Executive to permit 
the carriage of our own productions in our own bottoms, at its sole discretion; and the permission has been given, 
from year to year, by proclamation, but subject every moment to be withdrawn on that single will, in which event 
our vessels having any a on board, stand interdicted from the entry of all British ports. The disadvantage of a 
tenure which may be so suddenly discontinued, was experienced by our merchants on alate occasion,* a dy an 
official notification, that this law would be strictly enforced, gave them just apprehensions for the fate of their vessels 
and cargoes despatched or destined to the ports of Great Britain. ‘The minister of that court, indeed, frank] 
expressed his personal conviction, that the words of the order went farther than was intended, and so he afterwards 
ey, informed us; but the embarrassments of the moment were real and great, and the possibility of their 
renewal lays our commerce to that Tt under the same species of discouragement as to other countries, where 
it is regulated by a single legislator; and the distinction is too remarkable not to be noticed, that our navigation is 
excluded from the security of fixed laws, while that security is given to the navigation of others. 

_ Our vessels pay, in their ports, one shilling and nine pence, sterling, per ton, light and trinity dues, more than 
is paid by British ships, except in the port of London, where they pay the same as British, 

The greater part of what they receive from us, is re-exported to other countries, under the useless charges of 
an intermediate deposite, and double voyage. From tables published in England, and composed, as is said, from the 
books of their custom-houses, it appears, that, of the indigo imported there in the years 1773, *4, °5, one-third was 
re-exported; and, from a document of authority, we learn, that, of the rice and tobacco imported there before the 
war, four-fifths were re-exported. Weare assured, indeed, that the quantities sent thither for re-exportation, since 
the war, are considerably diminished, yet less so than reason and national interest would dictate. The whole of our 
grain is re-exported when wheat is below fifty shillings the quarter, and other grains in proportion. 

The United Netherlands prohibit our pickled beef and pork, meals and bread of all sorts, and lay a prohibitory 
duty on spirits distilled from grain. : 

All other of our productions are received on varied duties, which may be reckoned, on a medium, at about three 
per cent. ‘ 

They consume but a small er pone of what they receive. The residue is partly forwarded for consumption in 
the inland parts of Europe, and partly re-shipped to other maritime countries. On the latter portion they intercept 
between us and the consumer so much of the value as is absorbed by the charges attending an intermediate deposite. 

Foreign goods, except some East India articles, are received in vessels of any nation. 

: Our — may be sold and naturalized there, with exceptions of one or two privileges, which somewhat lessen 
their value. 


__ Denmark lays considerable duties on our tobacco and rice, carried in their own vessels, and half as much more, 
if carried in ours; but the exact amount of these duties is not perfectly known here. ‘They lay such as amount to 
prohibitions on our indigo and corn. 


Sweden receives favorably our grains and meals, salted provisions, indigo, and whale oil. 

They subject our rice to duties of sixteen mills the pound weight, carried in their own vessels, and of forty per 
cent, additional, on that, or twenty-two and and four-tenths mills, carried in ours or any others. Being Pea 
rendered too dear as an article of common food, little of it is consumed with them. They consume some of our tobac- 
coes, which they take circuitousty through Great Britain, levying heavy duties on them also; their duties of entry. 
town duties, and excise, being 4.34 dollars the hundred weight, if carried in their own vessels, and of 40 per cent. 
on that, additional, if carried in our own or any other vessels. 

They prohibit altogether our bread, fish, pot and pearl ashes, flax seed, tar, pitch, and turpentine, wood, (except 
oak dale and masts) and all foreign manufactures. 

Under so many restrictions and prohibitions, our navigation with them is reduced almost to nothing. 


With our neighbors, an order of things much harder presents itself. 


—_ and Portugal refuse to those parts of America which they govern, all direct intercourse with any people 
but themselves. The commodities in mutual demand, between them and their neighbors, must be carted te be 
exchanged in some port of the dominant country, and the transportation between that and the subject State, must 
be in a domestic bottom. 


France, by a standing law, permits her West India possessions to receive directly our vegetables, live i- 
sions, horses, wood, tar, pitch, and turpentine, rice, and maize, and prohibits our other bread stuff: but a een 
sion of this prohibition having been left to the Colonial Legislatures, in times of scarcity, it was formerly suspended 
occasionally, but latterly, without interruption. 

Our fish and salted Att gon (except pork) are received in their islands under a duty of three colonial livres the 
pre and our vessels are as free as their own to carry our commodities thither, and to'’bring away rum and 
molasses. 


Great Britain admits in her islands our vegetables, live provisions, horses, wood, tar, pitch, and turpentine, rice, 
and bread stuff, by a proclamation of her Executive, limited always to the term of a year, but hitherto renewed 
from year to year. She prohibits our salted fish and other salted provisions. She does not permit our vessels to 
carry thither our own produce. Her vessels alone, may take it from us, and bring us in exchange, rum, molasses 
sugar, coffeee, cocoa nuts, ginger, and pimento. There are, indeed, some freedoms in the island of Dominica, but, 
under such circumstances, as to be little used by us. In the British continental colonies, and in Newfoundland, all 
our productions are prohibited, and our vessels forbidden to enter their ports. Their Governors, however, in times 
of distress, have power to permit a temporary importation of certain articles, in their own bottoms, but not in ours. 

Our citizens cannot reside as merchants or factors, within any of the British plantations, this being expressly 


prohibited by the same statute of 12 Car. 2, c. 18, commonly called the navigation act. 


In the Danish American possessions, a duty of 5 per cent. is levied on our corn, corn meal, rice, tobacco, wood 
— fish, or horses, mules, and live stock, and 10 per cent. on our flour, salted pork, and beef tar, pitch, 
and turpentine. 


_ * Aprib 19, 1792. 
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In the American islands of the United Netherlands and Sweden, our vessels and produce are received, subject 
to duties, net so heavy as to have been complained of; but they are heavier in the Dutch possessions on the continent. 


To sum up these restrictions, so far as they are important: 


First. In Europe— ; ; a ; 

Our bread stuff is at_ most times under prohibitory duties in England, and considerably dutied on re-exportation 
from Spain to her colonies. as 

Our tobaccoes are heavily dutied in England, Sweden, and France, and prohibited in Spain and Portugal. 

Our rice is heavily dutied in England and Sweden, and prohibited in Portugal. 

Our fish and salted provisions are prohibited in England, and under prohibitory duties in France. 

Our whale oils are prohibited in England and Portugal. : 

And our vessels are denied naturalization in England, and of late in France. 


Seconp. In the West Indies— ’ 

All intercourse is prohibited with the possessions of Spain and Portugal. 

Our salted provisions and fish are prohibited by England. | 

Our salted pork and bread stuff (except maize) are received under temporary laws only, in the dominions of 
France, and our salted fish pays there a weighty duty. 


Tuirp. In the article of navigation— rl 

Our own carriage of our own tobacco is heavily dutied in Sweden, and lately in France. 

We can carry no article, not of our own production, to the British ports in Europe. Nor even our own produce 
te her American possessions. 


Such being the restrictions on the commerce and _ navigation of the United States, the question is, in what way 
they may best be removed, modified, or counteracted? y 

‘As to commerce, two methods occur. 1. By friendly arrangements with the several nations with whom these 
restrictions exist; or, 2. By the separate act of our own Legislatures for countervailing their effects. 

There can be no doubt but that, of these two, friendly arrangement is the most eligible. Instead of embarrass- 
ing commerce under E ppc of regulating laws, duties, and prohibitions, could it be relieved from all its shackles in 
all parts of the world; couldvevery country be employed in a ana that which nature has best fitted it to pro- 
duce, and each be free to exchange with others mutual surplusses for mutual wants, the greatest mass possible 
would then be produced of those things which contribute to human life and human happiness; the numbers of man- 
kind would be increased, and their condition bettered. 

Would even a single nation begin with the United States this system of free commerce, it would be advisable 
to begin it with that nation; since it is one by one amy that it can be extended to all. Where the circumstances 
of either party render it expedient to levy a revenue, by way of impost, on commerce, its freedom might be modified, 
in that particular, by mutual and equivalent measures, preserving it entire in all others. 

Some nations, not yet ripe for free commerce in all its extent, might still be willing to mollify its restrictions and 
regulations for us, in propertion to the advantages which an intercourse with us might offer. Particularly they may 
concur with us in reciprocating the duties to be levied on each side, or in compensating any excess of duty by equi- 
valent advantages of another nature. Our commerce is certainly of a character to entitle it to favor in most coun- 
tries. The commodities we offer are either necessaries of life, or materials for manufacture, or convenient subjects 
of revenue; and we take in exchange, either manufactures, when they have received the last finish of art and indus- 
try, or mere luxuries. Such customers may reasonably compet welcome and friendly treatment at every market. 
Customers, too, whose demands, increasing with their wealth and population, must very shortly give ful employ- 
a An the whole industry of any nation whatever, in any line of supply they may get into the habit of calling for 
rom it. 

But should any nation, contrary to our wishes, suppose it may better find its advantage by continuing its system 
of prohibitions, duties, and regulations, it behooves us to protect our citizens, their commerce, and navigation, by 
counter prohibitions, duties, and regulations, also. Free commerce and nares are not to be given in exchange 
for restrictions and vexations, nor are they likely to produce a relaxation of them. 

Our navigation involves still higher considerations. Asa branch of industry, it is valuable, but as a resource of 
defence, essential. 

Its value, as a branch of industry, is enhanced by the dependence of so many other branches on it. In times of 
general peace, it multiplies competitors for employment in transportation, and so keeps that at its proper level; and 
in times of war, that is to say, when those nations who may be our principal carriers, shall be at war with each other, 
if we have not within ourselves the means of transportation, our produce must be exported in belligerent vessels, 
at be ogi expense of war-freight and insurance, and the articles which will not bear that, must perish on 
our hands. 

But it is as a resource of defence, that our navigation will admit neither neglect nor forbearance. ‘The position 
and circumstances of the United States leave them nothing to fear on their land-board, and nothing to desire beyond 
their present rights. But on their sea-board, they are open to injury, and they have there, too, a commerce, which 
must be protected. This can only be done by possessing a respectable body of citizen-seamen, and of artists and 
establishments in readiness for ship-building. 

Were the ocean, which is the common property of all, open te the industry of all, so that every person and vessel 
should be free to take employment wherever it could be found, the United States would certainly not set the 
example of appropriating to themselves, exclusively, any goriien of the common stock of occupation. ‘'Phey would 
— on the —— and activity of their citizens, for a due participation of the benefits of the seafaring business, 
and for keeping the marine class of citizens equal to their object. But if particular nations grasp at undue shares, 
and, more especially, if they seize on the means of the United States, to convert them into aliment for their own 
strength, and withdraw them entirely from the support of those to whom they belong, defensive and protecting 

measures become necessary on the part of the nation whose marine resources are thus invaded; or it will be disarm- 
ed of its defence, its productions will lie at the mercy of the nation which has possessed itself exclusively of the 
means of carrying them, and its politics may be influenced by those who command its commerce. The carriage of 
our own commodities, if once established in another channel, cannot be resumed in the moment we may desire. If 
we lose the seamen and artists whom it now occupies, we lose the present means of marine defence, and time will 
be requisite to raise up others, when disgrace or losses shall bring to our feelings, the error of having abandoned 
them. The materials for maintaining our due share of navigation, are ours in abundance. And, as to the mode of 
using them, we have only to adopt the principles of those who thus put us on the defensive, or others equivalent and 
better fitted to our circumstances. : 
, The rag principles, being founded in reciprocity, appear perfectly just, and to offer no cause of complaint 
oany nation. 

1. Where a nation im high duties on our productions, or prohibits them altogether, it may be proper for us 
to do the same by theirs; first burdening or excluding those productions which they bring here, in competition with 
our own of the same kinds selecting next, such manufacures as we take from them in greatest quantity, and which 
at the same time we could the soonest furnish to ourselves, or obtain from other countries; imposing on them duties, 
lighter at first, but heavier and heavier afterwards, as other channels of supply open. Such duties having the effect 
of indirect encouragement to domestic manufactures of the same kind, may induce the manufacturer to come him- 
self into these States, where cheaper subsistence, equal laws, and a vent of his wares, free of duty, may ensure him 
the highest profits from his skill and industry. And here, it would be in the power of the State Governments to 
co-operate essentially, by opening the resources of encouragement which are under their control; extending them liber- 
ally to artists in those particular branches of manufacture for which their soil, climate, population, and other circum- 
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stances, have matured them; and fostering the precious efforts and progress of household manufacture, by some 
patronage, suited to the nature of its objects, guided by the local informations they possess, and guarded against 
abuse by their presence and attentions. The apeeronsnn on our agriculture, in foreign ports, would io be wate te 
occasion of relieving it from a dependence on the counsels and conduct of others, and of promoting arts, manufac- 


tures, and population, at home. a ; 
_ 2. Where a nation refuses permission to our merchants and factors to reside within certain parts of their domi- 
nions, we may, if it should be thought expedient, refuse residence to theirs in any and every part of ours, or modify 


their transactions. eeu " 
3. Where a nation refuses to receive, in our vessels, any productions but our own, we may refuse to receive, in 
theirs, any but their own productions. The first and second clauses of the bill reported by the committee, are well 


formed to effect this object. ; . 
4. Where a nation refuses to consider any vessel as ours, which has not been built within our territorries, we 


should refuse to consider as theirs, any vessel not built within their territories. 

5. Where a nation refuses to our vessels, the carriage even of our own productions, to certain countries under 
their domination, we might refuse to theirs of every description, the carriage of the same productions to the same 
countries. But, as justice and good neighborhood would dictate that those who have no part in imposing the restric- 
tion on us, should not be the victims of measures adopted to defeat its effect, it may be proper to confine the restric - 
tion to vessels owned or navigated by any subjects of the same dominant power, other than the inhabitants of the 
country to which the said roductions are to be carried. And to prevent all inconvenience to the said inhabitants, 
and to our own, by too sudden a check on the means of transportation, we may continue to admit the vessels marked 
for future exclusion, on an advanced tonnage, and for such length of time only, as may be supposed necessary to 


provide against that inconvenience. ee on ; 
The establishment of some of these principles by Great Britain, alone, has already lost us in our commerce with 


that country and its possessions, between eight and nine hundred vessels of near 40,000 tons burden, according to 
statements from official materials, in which they have confidence. This involves a proportional loss of seamen, 
shipwrights, and ship-building, and is too serious a loss to admit forbearance of some effectual remedy. 

It is true, we must expect some inconvenience in practice from the establishment of discriminating duties. But 
in this, as in so many other cases, we are left to choose between two evils. These inconveniences. are nothing, 
when weighed against the loss of wealth and loss of force, which will follow our perseverance in the plan of indis- 
crimination. hen once it shall be perceived that we are either in the system or in the habit of giving equal advan- 
tages to those who extinguish our commerce and navigation by duties and prohibitions, as to those who treat both 
with liberality and justice, liberality and justice will be converted “4 all, into duties and prohibitions. It is not to 
the moderation and justice of others we are to trust for fair and equal access to market with our productions, or for 
our due share in the transportation of them; but to our own means of independence, and the firm will to use them. 
Nor do the inconveniences of discrimination merit consideration. - Not one of the nations before mentioned, per- 
haps not a commercial nation on earth, is without them. In our case, one distinction alone will suffice: that is to 
say, between nations who favor our productions and navigation, and those who do not favor them. One set of 
moderate duties, say the present duties, for the first, and a fixed advance on these as to some articles, and prohibitions 


as to others, for the last. 
panets are —— with all who will come into them; and, that 
1 


Still, it must be repeated, that friendly arran 1 er 
we should carry into such arrangements, all the liberality and spirit of accommodation which the nature of the case 


will admit. Jae : s 
France has, of her own accord, proposed negotiations for improving, by a new treaty, on fair and equal principles, 


the commercial relations of the two countries. But her internal disturbances have hitherto prevented the prosecu- 
tion of them to effect, though we have had repeated assurances of a continuance of the disposition. 

Proposals of friendly arrangement have been made on our part, by the present Government, to that of Great 
Britain, as the message states; but, being already on as good a footing in law, and a better in fact, than the most 
favored nation, they have not, as yet, discovered any disposition'to have it meddled with. 

We have no reason to conclude that friendly arrangements would be declined by the other nations, with whom 
we have such commercial intercourse as may render them important. _In the meanwhile, it would rest with the 
wisdom of Congress, to determine whether, as to those nations, they will not surcease expartc regulations, on the 
reasonable presumption, that they will concur in doing whatever justice and moderation dictate should be done. 

TH: JEFFERSON. 
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SPAIN AND THE INDIANS. 
Message from the President of the United States, onmeieating Surther information in relation to Spain and the 
ians. 


Gentlemen of the Senate Unitep States, December 23, 1793. 


and of the House of Representatives: 
i Since the communications which were made to you on the affairs of the United States with Spain, and on the 
truce between Portugal and Algiers, some other papers have been received, which, making a part of the same sub- 


jects, are now communicated for your information. 
GEO. WASHINGTON. pe 


The Secretary of State to Messrs. Viar and Jaudenes. pe 
Purapetrnta, Dec. 21, 1793. ro 


GENTLEMEN: 
I have to acknowledge the receipt of your favors of November 30, and December 13, which have been 

laid before the President, to whom every evidence of a disposition in your agents to keep the Indians in peace gives Mi 
real satisfaction. It is a conduct, which, if pursued with good faith both by Spain and us, will add to the prosperity the 
of both, and to the preservation and happiness of the Indians. The event which is said to have taken place at the by 


Hanging Maw’s, wears a complexion to meet the most entire disapprobation of the United States. It is not yet, 
however, so sate Fy in all its circumstances, as to authorize me to express their definitive judgment on it. 8 He 
will be the office of the court before whom prosecutions were immediately instituted against the persons charged bu 
with the fact. I may say with safety, in the meanwhile, that they will approve at no time of any act which shall be a 
e 
not 
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either ive or unjust towards our Indian neighbors. I flatter myself that your residence among us must have 
convinced you that atrocities of the nature of those charged on that occasion, are not in the spirit of, our Govern- 
ment, and must have satisfied you how groundless is the base calumny repeated by the Governor of Louisiana, of 
a reward of 500 dollars offered for the head of an individual by the cans, if by that term he means those in 
authority; and if he means unauthorized individuals, it would ly seem to justify his very general invective. 

This officer undertakes, too, in a case of hostilities between us and the Indians, to decide that we are the 
aggressors; and that Spain, a neutral nation, may furnish them with arms and ammunition. ’ 

His remonstrating against the a of our citizens along the Mississippi, even above the 31st degree, and his 
appropriating to Spain nations of Indians inhabiting above the same limit, will not be 9 sm at a moment when 
a higher solution of those questions is expected. Till then, we a on the justice of your Government, and your 
own dispositions to inculcate it, that — agents will be inhibited taking any part between us and the Indians, 
inconsistent with the friendship which we hope will —— between us, and which we shall endeavor sincerely 
to cultivate by every act of justice and good neighborhood. : 

I have the honor to be, &c. 


TH: JEFFERSON. 


Messrs. Viar and JaupEnzs J 


——— 
(TRANSLATION. } 


J. de Jaudenes to the Secretary of State. 
PuitavE.pPuia, December 18, 1793. 


Sir: . 

In addition to the various papers which, on different occasions, we have had the honor to put into your hands 
relative to the affairs of the Indians, our neighbors and allies, we have now the pleasure to .transmit you a copy of 
extracts concerning, this object, which we haye lately received from the Governor of Louisiana. 

Its contents ‘will confirm to you the reason with whith we ought to complain of the conduct observed by the 
several agents of the United States on those frontiers. 

At the same time you will observe the salutary measure, which the said Governor proposes, to put an end to such 
atrocities and disorders as have been committed, and, as is probable, will continue until an efficacious remedy be 


applied. 
PP What is mentioned in the enclosed copy appears to have all the requisites of humanity, good faith, and sincere 


correspondence. _ ; ; 
In this expectation we request you to be so good as to give information of the whaje to the President of the United 
States, to the end that these may determine what they shall judge convenient: seeing how much good may be pro- 
duced by the friendly convention proposed, and how much evil by the omission of it. 
We repeat assurances of the most sincere good will and greatest respect, and have the honor to subscribe our- 


selves, sir, &c. ; 
JOSEPH DE JAUDENES. 
In the absence of Joseph de Viar ” 
JOSEPH DE JAUDENES, for him. 


Tuomas JeFrerson, Secretary of State. 


Cueroxees, September 12, 1793. 


Sir: 
The bearer of this is the Little Turkey, whom, without any previous acquaintance, I take the liberty to beg 
leave to introduce to your a civility and attention, as one of the Chiefs of the Cherokees. __ 

As this nation are likely to be reduced to a very distressing situation, his chief business to Pensacola is to obtain 
a present supply of ammunition. : Bhi 

Your Excellency no doubt is acquainted how the present dispute between the Indians and the Americans origi- 
nated, by first murdering a number of their people, under the faith of Government assembled at the Hanging Maw’s, 
at the earnest solicitation of Governor Blount and other a— of the United States. Since then, the whites have 
committed a number of gutrages, by killing women and children, and in fact all they could find without distinction. 
All this while the Cherokees have done nothing to justify such treatment. So many repeated violences instigated 
part of the nation to turn out to take revenge. They are now started to the number of six or seven hundred. 

When the Indians came to the determination of carrying on an expedition, it was agreed in council that the 
traders should bring them a present supply of ammunition, which the traders agreed to do; that. is, one horse load 
each. Some that do not'go down send a horse to a it up for them. . 

The supply wanted for the present will amount on ly to 14 horse loads; that is, 700 pounds powder, 1400 ball. 
This, however, is only my own opinion. But I think there will not be horses sent to bring more this winter than 


what will bring the supply mentioned. 
His Excellency Governor Wuite. 
Es Copia. JAUDENES. 





[TRANSLATION.] 


Extract of a letter from the Governor of Louisiana, relative to the affairs of the Indians. 
New Orteans, October 28, 1793. 


The Cherokee nation, furious for the assassinations committed at the Hanging Maw’s on several of their princi- 
pal chiefs, and for the repeated hostilities of their neighbors, the Americans, have taken the field to the number of 
six or seven hundred warriors, to avenge themselves of such outrages as appears by the enclosed extract 
of a letter, which I have lately received from a principal lips reeling in the same nation; of whom the Americans 
having conceived some suspicign, offered five hundred dollars as a re for his head—a esta measure, which 
people who value themselves so much for humanity and equity ought, in my opinion, to be ashamed to teach to men, 
savage indeed, but ignorant nevertheless of such perfidies. e ‘paths which I have taken to tranquillize the C 
rokee nation, have been rendered useless by the bad faith and the insults of their neighbors; insomuch that I 
myself in a situation either to ruin the confidence and good opinion with which I have inspired them as te the Spang 
nation, or to aid them with arms and ammunition, until I shall receive information of the determination which 
Majesty has taken in consequence of the petition which that nation has addressed to him.. 1 will endeavor to sati 
them with some little matter of ammunition, which will be given to those Indians, as well at Pensacola as at Mobile, 
by way of present, and conformably to what we have been used to practise with the other nations oyr allies. 

In the confines of ia, the Americans have provoked equally the Creek nation by the burning of the towns 
Hotchle and ef Chatehouchy, killing in both several men, and taking ov | women, boys, and children. ‘The 
burning of the first town took place the 21st of September, and that of the second the 26th of thesame month. ‘There 
was at the time in the Indian town of Ocfasky, a little way distant from the burning of Chatehouchy, a commspippary 
Seagrove, an agent of Congress, with speeches of peace, who would bare pod with his head that burning, ff the had 
not been — by the white Lieutenant of Ocfasky, and an agent of Mr. Panton. 

VOL. I. 
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Ata meeting held by the chiefs of the Upper and Lower Creeks, the 27th day of August, they determined to divide 
themselves into four bodies, and tq pass the river Oconee at different places, and on the same day, to attack the 
possessions of the Georgians. However, our commissary, Captain Peter Olivier, was able to make them desist from 
their enterprise, by threatening to retire from the nation, and to leave them abandoned by Spain. 

After the burnings before mentioned, it was impossible to restrain those Indians in their resentment, so that 
various parties of them went out for war; and the towns petitioned us for arms and ammunition. The commissary 
of Congress, Seagrove, remains at Rocklanding, from whence he is to go to the Indian town of Tokepatchy, with 
new propositions of peace. . E i } 

From what is here related, of which you.will make the proper use, it is clearly evident, that the Americans of the 
frontiers are those who provoke the Indians with hostilities; and that, far from exciting these against those, they owe 
to us the little efficacy with which hitherto they have repelled their insults: :: ki Congress desires peace in good faith 
with our allies, and especially with the Creeks, the President may charge the commissary Seagrove for that purpose, 
who may see the King’s commissary in the said nation, Peter Olivier. Treating with good harmony on all the subjects 
which divide the Creek nation an the Georgians, and leaving in suspense the question of limits under conference 
at Madrid, peace will quickly be re-established, as is equally desired by the Indians and us. ahs 

In fine, if Congress determines to send very strict and efficacious orders to put a stop to all kind of hostilities and 
vexations + yong the Cherokees, I pledge myself equally to persuade that nation that their.interests require that 
they should live in the most, perfect harmony. And I do not doubt that I shall obtain it from those Indians, whose 
information is much superior to, that of the other savages. : 

I have succeeded to re-establish:peace between the Creek and Chickasaw nations ; but it is not just that, while 
we are exerting ourselves to tranquillize the minds and to'suppress the projects of vengeance of those Indians against 
the American establishments, their Governors should be endeavoring to foment war among our allies 'by sending arms, 
as was the case in the beginning of this year, by Lieutenant Clark, who landed at Margot, at the head of thirty armed 
gun men, with a convoy of Indian.corn, 500 fusees, 4000 lbs. ball, a great quantity of powder, salt,-&c. to Piamingo, 
a chiet of the Chickasaw nation, who has always fomented in it a yeh A adverse to the interests of the King, and desiring 
the continuation of the’ war; while, on my part, I have refused arms and ammunition to both nations, -While that 
should continue, I have to desire that you will obtain from Congress the strictest orders to Governor Blount, Ro- 
bertson, and the other officers employed in their Western establishments, that they abstain from fomenting the turbu- 
lent spirit of the chief Piamingo, and from sending medals and patents to the other chiefs of our nations, as we ob- 
serve rigorously with regpert to theirs; and finally, that they do not undertake in future to send armed troops on the 
Mississippi, with a visible infraction or contempt of the territory of his Majesty, which might happen to beget hosti- 


lities on the one side or the other. 
THE BARON DE CARONDELET. 
A Copy. JAUDENES. 


To Messrs. Joseru JaupEnes and Josrrn Vrar. 
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COMMERCIAL LAWS OF FOREIGN NATIONS. 


Message from the President of the United States, transmitting a report from the Secretary of State, together 
with a certain decree and ordinance of the Governments of France and Spmn. 


ries ff Untrep Srates, December 30th, 1793. 
Gentlemen of the House of. Representatives: 

I now transmit you a report by the Secretary of State, of such laws, decrees, and ordinances, or their sub- 
stance, respectin, CONES the countries with which the United Statés have commercial intercourse, as he has 
received, and had not stated in his report of the 16th instant. 


GEO. WASHINGTON. 


The Secretary of State, to whom the President of the United: States referred the resolution of the House of 
Representatives of December, 24th, 1793. sciyr am, be substance of all such laws, decrees,-or ordinances, respectin 
commerce in any of the countries with which the United States have commercia intercourse, as have been receiv 
by the Secretary of State, and not already stated to the House in-his report of the 16th instant, reports: 

That he has had an official communication of a decree rendered by the National Assembly of France, on the 
26th day of March last, of which the following is a translation: 


*“ DECREE 


“* Exempting from all duties, the subsistences and other objects of supply in the colonies, relatively to the United 
States, pronounced in the sitting of the 26th of March, 1793, second year of the French republic. 


‘* The National Convention, willing to prevent, by precise dispositions, the difficulties that might arise relatively to 
the execution of its decree of the 19th ok ahem last, concerning the United States of America; to grant favors to 
this ally nation, and to treat it, in its commercial relations with the colonies of France, in the same manner as the 
vessels of the republic, decree as follows: ; ; . 
. . * Articie Ist. From the day of the publication of the present decree in the French American colonies, the vessels 
of the United States, of the burthen of sixty tons at the least, laden only with meals and subsistences, as well as the 
objects of supply, announced in article 2d, of the arrét of 30th August, 1784, as also lard, butter, salted salmon, and 
candles shall be admitted in the ports, of said colonies, exempt from all duties. .The same exemption shall extend 
to the French vessels laden with the same articles, and coming from a —— port. — yn 
*» ‘“ Arricie 2d. The captains of vessels ofthe United States, who, having brought into the French American colo- 
ies, the ohjects comprized in the.above article, wish to return to the territory of the said States, may lade in the 
aid colonies, independent of syrups, rum, taffias, and French merchandises, a quantity of coffee equivalent to the 
e-fiftieth of the tonnage of every. vessel, as also, a. quantity of sugar equal to the one-tenth, on conforming to the 
following articles: : 

** ArticLe Sd. Every captain of an American, vessel, who wishes to make returns to the United States of coffee 
and sugar, of the French colonies, shall make it appear that his vessel entered therein with at least two-thirds of her 
cargo, according to article ist; for this purpose, he shall be obliged to transmit, within twenty-four hours after his 
arrival, to the custom house of. the place he may land at, a certificate of the marine agents, establishing the gauge of 
his vessel, and the effective tonnage of her cargo. : 

‘The heads of the said custom houses shall assure themselves that the exportation of the sugars and coffee does 
not exceed the proportion fixed by the 2d article of the present decree. 
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*¢ ArTIcLE 4th. The captains of vessels of the United States of America shall not pay, on going from the isla 
as well as those of the republic, but a duty of five livres per quintal of indigo, ton liven ee thohtend hav of 
cotton, five livres per thousand weight of coffee, five livres per thousand weight of brown and clayed sugats, and 
= = per thousand weight of raw sugar. Every other merchandise shall be exempt from duty, on going out of 
e colonies. ‘ 
** ARTICLE 5th. The sugars and coffee which shall be laden, shall pay at the custom houses which are establis 
in the colonies, or that shall be established, in addition to the duties’ above fixed, those itnposed by the law of 1th 
March, 1791, on the sugars and coffee imported from the said'colonies to France, and conformably to the same law. 
‘¢ ArTIcLE 6th. The captains of vessels of the United States. who wish to lade merchandises of the said colonies 
for the ports of France, shall furnish the ‘custom house at the Lg of: departure, with the bonds required of the 
masters of French vessels, by the 2d article of the‘law of 10th July, 1791, to secure the unlading of these merchan- 
dises in the ports of the republic. " d 
* ArticLE 7th. The vessels of the nations with whom the French republic is not at war, may, carry to the French 
American colonies, all the objects designated by: the present decree. They may also bring into the ports of the 
republic, only, all the productions of the said colonies, on- the conditions announced in the said’ decree, as well as 
that of 19th of February.” sat 
“ Copy conformable to the original. 
GENET.” 


That he has not received officially, any copy of the decree said to have been rendered by the : A 
on the 27th day of July last iis the vesséls of the United States, laden with rine cst to tence pera 
their will into the ports of France, and those having enemy goods on board,’ to -have such goods taken out as legal 
prize. , 2 
That an ordinance has been passed by the Government of: Spain, on the 9th day of June fast, ° j 
which has been officially communicated to him in the following: a to wit: a coe Lee ete 


“ BP rtract of an ordinance for regulating Premera the commerce of Louisiana and the Floridas,’ dated the 9th 
of June, 1793. 


‘The preamble states, that the inhabitants of Louisiana being deprived of their commerce with France, (on acco 
of the war) as allowed by the ordinance of January, 1782, &c. yee Majesty, considering that they and the Suhabitonts 
of the Floridas cannot subsist without the means of disposing of their productions, and of acquiring those necessary 
for their own consumption, for that purpose, and to increase the national commerce,: the commerce of those provin- 
ces, and their agriculture, has directed the following articles to be provisionally observed: ; ; 

‘¢ The inhabitants of the above mentioned provinces to be allowed to commerce fréely , both in Europe and America 
with all friendly nations, who have treaties of commerce-with Spain; New Orleans, Pensacola, and St. Augustine, 
to be ports for that —— No exception as to the articles to be .sent, or to be received. Every vessel, however 
to be subjected to touch at Corcubion, in Galicia, or Alicant, and to take a permit there, without which, the entry 
not to be allowed in the ports above mentioned. ; 

“The articles of this commerce, carried on thus directly between those provinces and foreign nations, to pay a 
duty of 15 per cent. importation, and six per cent. exportation, except negroes, who may be imported free of aaty: 
the productions and silver —— to purchase those negroes, to pay the six per cent. exportation duty,' the expor-- 
tation of silver to be-allowed for this —- only. : ' ; a ’ }, 

‘*The commerce between Spain and those provinces to remain free.’ Spaniards to be allowed to observe the 
same rules, and to fit out from the samé ports (in vessels'wholly belonging to domn,'qethelat connexion with foreign- 
ers) for those provinces, as for the other Spanish colonies. - addin 

“To remove all obstacles to this commerce, all sorts of merchandise destined for Louisiana and and the Floridas 
(even those whose admission is prohibited for othér-places) may be entered in the ports of Spain, and’ in like manner, 
tobacco, and ‘all other prohibited articles, may be imported into, Spain‘ from these provinces, to be re-exported to 
forei n nib me a oth ' wo, 

_ ‘To improve: this commerce, and encourage the agriculture of those provinces, the importation of foreign ri 
into the ports of Spain is prohibited, and a like — shall be given to the fw ti cot of these iene, 
when pond ~— suffice or sso og of Spain. si va; i 

, articles exported from Spain to these provinces shall be free’ of duty on exportation; and i 
ne shall-have paid duty on importation into — shall have it restored “ candies ie fm PTR 

‘These foreign articles, thus exported, to pay duty of three per cent.- on entry in those provinces;. those which 
are not foreign, to be free of duty. [ ; | 

* The articles exported from those provinces to Spain, to be free of duty, whether consumed in Spain, or re-ex- 
ported to foreign countries. { ree ; 

_ Those‘Spanish vessels which, having gone from Spain to those provihices, ‘should desire to bring back produc- 
tions from thence directly to the foreign ports of Europe, may do it on paying‘a duty of exportation of 3 per cent. 

*¢ All vessels, both Spanish and foreign, sailing to those provinces, to be prohibited from touching at any other 
port in his oom, pay American dominions. ; 

‘No vessel to be fitted out from. New Orleans, Pensacola, or St. Augustine, for any of the Spanish islands, or 
other dominions in America, except for some urgent cause, in which case only, the respectivé Governors to give a 
permission, but without allowing any other articles to be embarked: than the productions of those provinces. , 

“ All foreign vessels purchased by his Majesty’s subjects, and destined for this commerce, to be exempted from 


‘Y ° 


those duties to ‘which they are at present subjected, they proving that they are absolute and sole proprietors thereof.” 
He takes this occasion to note an act of the British Parliament, of the 28 G.' III: c. 6, which, though passe 

before the epoch to which his report aforesaid related, had cocaped his researches. : ‘The effect of it was to 2 
the proclamations regulating our direct intércourse with their West Indian‘ Islands‘into a standing law, and so far 
= nyt the —— onsen pao us yng eee, stated in ~~ report, leaving it, however, in full 
orce as to our circuitous'intercouse with the same islands, and as to our general intercourse, direct and circui 

with Great Britain, and all her other dominions. i ’ ete eaten 

TH: JEFFERSON. 


December 30th, 1793. 
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3d Concnest.) No. 71. . : [1st Szssiom. 
SPAIN. 


Message from the President of the United States, a al a translation of a letter from the Representatives 
; Q in. 


Gentlemen of the Senate, Unsirep States, December 30, 1798. 
and of the House of Representatives: 


I communicate to you the translation of a letter received from the representatives of Spain here, in reply to 
that of the Secretary of State to them, of the 21st instant, which had before fom opalddaaed bs you. _ 


GEO. WASHINGTON. 





Messrs. Jaudenes and Viar to the Secretary of State. 
. Decemser 26, 1793. 
Sir: 
A part of the contents of the letter with which you honored us on the 21st instant, in.answer to our two last, 
does not permit us to — silence some reflections which occur to us on that subject. 

You consider as a calumny the expressions of the Governor of Louisiana, when he speaks of the reward of 
500 dollars, offered for the head of an individual by the Americans. As, from the manner in which the said Governor 
explains himself, in all the papers, there can be no doubt, and we affirm, that he is persuaded that the Executive 
power of the United States does not authorize the depredations which are committed on those frontiers. We do 
not stop to vindicate him on that point. It remains then to do it as to the general word Americans; and as to that, 
nothing is more usual in our idiom, than to make use of it to distinguish them from those of other nations, without 
extending to it the generality of them. Thus it happens in the pecomt case, in which the object was, to distinguish 
the Georgian Americans, who were intended by the word from the Indians.- © 

Your other censure, for having called the said Americans the aggressors in the present hostilities, ires, in 
our opinion, very little comment, since, having proved, so many times, our good disposition to prevent them, and 
having produced incontestable documents, that the Georgians and some of the agents of the United States have 
fomented them, it eee that the said Governor does not calumniate, in'repeating on proof the hostile acts which. 
are committed on those frontiers, by the said agents and individuals. The opposition which the said Governor has 
hitherto made, and intends-to make, to the passage along the Mississippi, by the citizens of the United States, above 
the 31st degree of latitude, is neither unjust nor-extraordinary, since you well know that we have been, are, and will 
remain, in possession of it, until, by agreement or force, we yield our right. b F 

That the Governor administers arms and war stores to the nations of Indians, whoinhabit the territory in question, 
is as little extraordinary, and it would be unjust were he not to do it, since he ‘would fail in good faith under the 
treaties executed between Spain-and the different nations of Indians, in the year 1784, of which we had the honor of 
— a a copy on a former occasion. ; 3 ; 

It follows, then, that the Governor having denied to the Indians arms on some occasions, and given them scantily 
on others, has manifested his faver and good disposition towards the United States, an action, which, instead 
- being disa = by the Government of the United States, ought to be considered as entitling him to praise and 
the greatest thanks. 

We agree with you, that it is of the greatest moment to preserve good faith and > on our part, and on 
that of the United States. As te what depends on ourselves, and the nation which we have the honor to represent, 
nothing has been, or will be omitted, which may contribute to so pleasing an a we have promised heretofore, 
and confirm now, hoping that the United States will do the same on their part. -In proof of it, we mentioned the 
plan which, to the Governor of Louisiana and to ourselves, appeared very proper to conciliate the minds of the 
subjects of the King, our master, on that frontier, the citizens of the United States, and the intermediate nations of 
Indians; to which we have not received answer. a : 

‘ We pray you to inform the President of the United States of the contents of this letter, and we flatter ourselves, 
that his well known justice and —— understanding will adopt the measures which he shall deem the most 
energetic, and which may produce the most convenient tempo remedy, until the radical cure shall be effected 
which, we may hope, from the negotiation on foot at our court, observing the principles of reciprocal justice, good 
faith, and generosity. . E 
; We have the honor to subscribe ourselves, &c.. 

JOSEPH DE JAUDENES, 
JOSEPH IGNATIUS DE VIAR. 


To Tuomas Jerrerson. 





Sd Coneress. } No. 72. [1st Session. 


REFUGEES FROM ST. DOMINGO. 


Report of a Committee of the House of Representatives, made on tie 10th of January, 1794. 


Mr. Samvex Surrx, from the committee to whom was referred the petition of William Patterson, Samuel Sterrett, 
and Gustavus Scott, the committee appointed by the Legislature of oy omy to draw and distribute the moneys 
granted by that State, for the relief of the French emigrants from the Island of St. Domingo, made the following 


report: 

That they consider the sufferers now in Baltimore, from St. Domingo, as objects strongly recommended to the 
compassion of Congress. by the many distressing circumstances that attend their case. Of the extent of the calamity, 
or of the number of sufferers involved, (which exceed three hundred in number) the committee entertain no doubt; 
nor can they doubt the improbability of further support from the citizens of Baltimore, to whose unexampled exer- 
tions of kindness and charity, the nation will stand indebted for a lustre that well timed munificence never fails to 
shed. They consider, that, if humanity be a duty ere individual, it becomes poy a glory in a:Legisla- 
ture, when the relief extended is but a manifestation of the general sympathy of the constituent body. That the 
Legislature of the State of woh whose local situation enabled them to gain the best information of the actual 
distresses of the sufferers, thought they had but pursued an honorable example, set by their constituents, when they 
passed a resolution, on the 27th and 29th of November last, allowing to the committee of relief, for the use of the 
sufferers, five hundred dollars a week, from the first of December to the second of February next. 

The committee beg leave to recommend the following resolution: 

That the committee of relief — at Baltimore, by a resolution of the State of Maryland of November 
last, in behalf of the sufferers from St. Domingo, have power to draw on the treasury of the United States, monthly, 
from the second day of February next, until the - day of dollars, to be applied by the 
said committee agreeably to the rules of their body. 


next, 
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FRANCE. 


Message from the. President of the United States to Congress, communicating. a letter from the Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the French Republic, and a copy of certain proceedings of the Legislature of South Carolina. 


Gentlemen of the Senate Univen Srates, January 15, 1794. 
_ and of the House of Representatives: 

I lay before you, as being connected with the correspondence already in your possession, between the Secretary 
of State, and the Minister sag snr of the French republic, the copy of a letter from that Minister, of the 
25th of December, 1793; and a copy. of the proceedings of the Legislature of the State of South-Carolina. 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 





Cotumsia, December 7, 1793. 


Sir: ok . , ; ' 
- I have the honor of transmitting to you, the resolves of the Legislature of this State, with a number of affi- 
davits, setting forth, that certain persons in this State, have been enlisting men for the service of the French 
ublic, to go on an expedition against a Power not at war with the United States. The investigation of the whole 

| soca is fully expressed in the report of the committee. ; ' 
1 have the honor to be, &c. 
WILLIAM MOULTRIE. 


The Presipent or THE Unirep Srates or AMERICA. 
P. S. In the message with which the resolves and affidavits were sent to me, I am desired to request, that the 
names of the several deponents, who have given testimony in the business, may not be made known. The reasons 


which suggest this secrecy, must be obvious. 


SraTe oF SourH CaRoLina: — . << 
In the House of Representatives, December 6, 1793. 


The committee to whom was referred the business of examining into, and ascertaining the truth of a report, that an’ 
armed force is now levying within this State, by persons under a foreign authority without the permission, and 
contrary to the express prohibition of the Government of the United States, and of this State, report: 


That they have made diligent inquiry ope the truth.of this report, and have collected such evidence 
relating thereto as was Vamodiptely within their reach; that your committee are perfectly satisfied, from the infor- 
mation, on the oaths of divers credible persons, which they have received, that William Tate, Jacob R. Browh, 

ns unknown to.your committee, 


William Urby, Robert Tate, Richard ~ poe citizens of this State, and other pee 
also citizens of this State, have receive and accepted military commissions from M. Genet, minister plenipoten- 
tiary from the republic of France to the United States of America, authorizing them, and instructions requiring 
them, to raise, organize, train, and conduct troops, within the United States of America; that the avowed purpose 
for which these troops are.now raising, is, to rendezvous in the State of Georgia, and from thence to proceed into 
the Spanish dominions, with a view to conquest or plunder, as their stre might enable, or opportunity might 
tempt them; that, in ‘the event of a‘French fleet Pree the coasts of the Southern States, a junction and 
co-operation with it, is contemplated by the persons above mentioned; but that, though this was the avowed object of 
emselves; from the injunction to conceal the whole system from persons not 


these troops and their leaders, among t 
initiated, and the subordination established by M. Genet, the author of the plan, and the source of authority to the 


officer: it is probable that the corps, when raised, must yield to any change of ‘destination which the judgment or 
inclination of M. Genet may point out to them; that several of the persons above named, received, together with 
i late their enrolments of men, stating the pay, rations, 


their commissions, instructions by which they were to repeats they Cantments of men, stating the pay,, rations 
should enter into this 


clothing, plunder, and division of conquered land, to be al 
rtions of the acquisitions to be reserved to the republic of France; that the persons 


service, and marking the propo t , he. ‘ 
above named, in pursuance of the powers vested in them by the said commissions, and in obedience to the instruc- 
tions of M. Genet and his agents, particularly M. og who signed some of the papers, have proceeded by 
themselves, and by their agents, without any authority from the United States, or from this State, to enrol numbers 
ot the citizens of this State, whom they deluded with the hapes of plunder and the acquisition of riches, in the ser- 
M. Genet, the minister plenipotentiary of France. 


vice of the republic of France, to be subject to the orders : 
That Stephen Drayton and John Hamilton, also citizens of this State, have made application to the good citizens 


thereof, to engage in this scheme of raising men in this State for the service of France, to act under, the orders of 
M. Genet, and to commit acts of vocamg f mst ‘nations at peace with the United States of America; and have 
avowed that they acted by the authority of _M. Genet, the mimster plenipotentiary of the republic of France; that 
upon the whole of the information which bg committee have been able to obtain, this is a daring and dangerous 

le in the affairs of the United States, to usurp the powers of fxecrament, 


attempt by a foreign minister to intermedc t : 
and to levy troops in the bosom of the Union, without the authority, and contrary to the express sense of the Gawern- 


ment of the Umted States, and in violation of the laws of nations; Wi . 
That the direct tendency of these measures of the foreign minister, is to disturb the internal tranquility of the 
United States, and to involve them in hostilities with nations with whom they are now at peace, which sound policy 
requires should be preserved. That, in the opinion of your committee, this attempt is the more dangerous and 
alarming, as many citizens of the United States have been thereby seduced from their duty by insidious arts prac- 
tised on their kindred affection to the French republic; and have been drawn into a scheme, in the execution of 
which they have usurped the functions of government, and exercised the power of the sword, which the wisdom of 
the constitution hath vested exclusively in the Congress and President of the United States. That this committee 
therefore recommend, that the Governor of this State be requested to issue his proclamation, yew one persons 
trom enrolling any of the citizens of this State, and prohibiting the citizens from enlisting under =f officers, or for 
any purposes not previously sanctioned by the Governmentof the United States, or of this States and alsé forbidding 
all unlawful assemblages of troops, unauthorized by Government; and that the Governor be requested to exert the 

whole public force to the utmost extent, if necessary, to ensure obedience to his proclamation. ; 
illiam Tate, Jacob'R. Brown, Robert Tate, Stephen a 


That, in the opinion of this committee, the said to 
at 


John Hamilton, and Richard Speke, have been guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors; and they recommen 
or cause to be instituted and conducted, pro- 


the attorney general and solicitors be directed, forthwith, to institute 
secutions in the proper courts of law, against the said. William Tate, Jacob R. Brown, Robert Tate, Stephen Dray- 
ng to accept, commissions from a foreign Power, 


ton, John Hamilton, and Richard Speke, for accepting, or engagi r r 
to raise troops within the United States, and for going about within the State, levying or attempting to levy troops, 


and for seducing, and endeavoring to seduce, the citizens of this State to enrol themselves for foreign service, to 
commit acts of hostility against nations, with whom the United States are at peace, without the permission of the 
( ent, and contrary to the proclamation of the President of the United States, declaring these States to be 


in a state of neutrality and peace. 
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That copies of, the evidence collected by this committee, together with the proceedings of this House thereon, be 
forwarded immediately to the President of the United States, and to the Executives of na States of North Carolina 
and Georgia, for their information. Fi ; 

Resolved unanimously, 'That this House do concur in the said report. 

Ordered, That the report and resolution be sent to the Senate for their concurrence. 


By order of the House: 
JOHN SANDFORD DART, C. H. R. 


~ 


7 Pog : Ix THE Senate, December 7, 1793. 
Resolved unanimously, That this House do concur with the House ef Representatives in the foregoing report 
and resolution. = - , 


Ordered, That the report and resolutions be sent to the House of Representatives, 
By order of the Senate: : 
FELIX WARLEY, C.S. 


JOHN SANDFORD DART, 
‘ Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


A true copy, and which I attest: 


Corumaia, Dec. 9, 1793. 





Tue State or Soutn Caro ina: 


By his Excellency William Moultrie, Governor and Commanier-in-Chief in and over the State aforesaid. A 
Proclamation. 


Whereas information hath been given to me, that an armed force is now: levying. within this State, by persons 
under a foreign authority, without the permission, and contrary to the express prohibition of the Government of the 
United States, and of this State: And whereas measures of this sort, if permitted by Government, must tend to 
disturb the internal tranquillity of the United States, and involve them in hostilities with nations with whom they 
are now at peace, whichsound policy requires should: be preserved; and as many of the citizens ofthis State may 
be induced, by the insidious arts of the persons acting under the foreign authority as aforesaid, in violation of ever 
law, as well of the United States as that of nations, to enlist themselves, arid engage in a scheme so’ replete with 
injury to this country: I do, therefore, in order to. = an immediate stop to such unlawful and pernicious practi- 
ces, issue this my proclamation, hereby strictly forbidding any person to enrol any of the citizens of this’ State. and 
prohibiting thé citizens thereof from enlisting under any officer, or other person, for any purpose not previously 
sanctioned by the Government of the United States, or of this State. And I do positively forbid all assemblages of 
troops, unauthorized by Government, under pain of suffering the penalties declared by. law for such offences. 

ei under my hand, and the seal of the State, in the town of Columbia, this 9th:day of December, in the year 

of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-three, and of. the independence of the United States ot 


America the eighteenth. 
WILLIAM MOULTRIE. 


By the Governor’s command: 
Perer Freneav, Secretary. 


Soutn Caro.ina: 








maketh oath, that Robert Tate applied to this deponent during the sitting of the Pinckney 
court, November term last, and-urged him to accept an appointmentment in a body of troops that was to be raised in 
this State under French commissions; which troops were to go on an expedition against the Spanish possessions, on 
‘some part of the American continent. And this deponent adds that Robt. Tate expressly told him that he was then 
acting under a French commission from the French Government, and was determined to enlist men as soon as 
ssible. 
nes Sworn before me, this 2d December, 1793. 
A true copy, and which I attest: 
JOHN SANDFORD DART, 
| Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Cotumaia, Dec. 9, 1793. 


Sovrn Carona; 








Before me personally appeared of Pendleton county, who being duly sworn, deposeth as 
follows, that is to say; that, on Sunday, the twenty-fourth of November last, he, this deponent, was in ccalliguisy 
with Mr. William Tate, and lodged in the same house with him at Cambridge; that the said William Tate showed 
unto this deponent, a certain paper written in French, and also in English, and under the hand and seal of citizen 
Genet, minister plenipotentiary from the republic of France to the United States of America, which paper was a 
commission, directed tp the said William Tate, constituting and-appointing him a Colonel, in the service of the 
French republic; that he also saw in the possession of the said William Tate, another paper, signed by citizen Genet, 
(as well as this deponent can recollect) being a plan for the, formation of a military corps, ruled like a brigade 
return, with columns specifying the number of officers and.men, the pay, the rations, an the proportion of spoil 
each one. was to have; this deponet thinks they specified, one lieutenant colonel, a second lieutenant colonel, cap- 
tains, and from thence dowa; containing thirty-two commissioned and non-commissioned officers, and one hundred 
and twenty-four privates; that the number of battalions was unlimited; that the spoil was to be so distributed as 
to leavea certain portion thereof to the French nation, viz. twe parts; but into. how many parts the whole was to be 
divided, the deponent cannot recollect. The. said William Tate informed this mt that, in pursuance of. his 
instructions, he had sent out several persons, to enlist men in this State, into the French service; that, if the mea- 
sures taken, should be successful, blank commissions would be sent on from the northward, and each person would 
receive a commission, according to the number of men he should enlist. ‘The deponent saith, that this was set forth 
in the instructions. This deponent farther saith, that the said William. Tate told this deponent, that the object of the 
enlistment was, to march to South America, and attack the. 4 dominions. This deponent farther saith, that 
he saw at the same time; in the possession of the said William ‘Tate, other papers, relative to the foregoing transac- 
tions, signed by Monsieur M. A. B. Mangourit, the particular purport whereof this deponent cannot now recollect. 

Sworn the 2d day of December, 1793, before me. 
A true copy, and which I attest: 
JOHN SANDFORD DART, ° 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
Corumatia, Dec. 9, 1795. 





Soutrn CarRo.ina: 





——-., who, being duly sworn, deposeth and saith, that on Saturda 
; Colunstia, “4 sitend is abe in the House of __wesncaarnd 


Before me, personally appeared, 
the 30th day of N has 


ovember last, as he was on his way to 
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tives, and in crossing the ferry at Granby, he fell in company with two men, one of whom, addressing him, men- 
tioned that he had heard that he, this deponent, was one of their party,(meaning, as this deponent received the 
impression at the time, the party for enlisting and raising men for the French service) the other person added, that 
he and his companion had their company filled up, and pulling a paper out of his pocket, said it was his. commis- 
sion, and offered to show it to’this deponent; this deponent told him he would not wish to deceive him, for that he, 
this deponent, was not of his party, and did not look at his commission or papers. One of the men. told this depo- 
nent, that he hoped to see him, this deponent, in the new country, and that they were to have their rendezvous in 
Georgia; he asked this deponent, whether lie had seen Captain Tate; that he was informed one Tate had been at 
his, the deponent’s house. » Deponent replied, that he'had not seen him, that he did not know him, and that he had 
not been at his house that he knew of. 
Sworn the 2d day of December, 1793, before me." . ; * 
A true copy, and which I attest: 
JOHN SANDFORD DART, 

o Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

Cotumaia, Dec. 9, 1793. : ' 


Srare or Soutu Caro.ina: 


, of the county of Laurens, being duly sworn, maketh oath, that, on or about the twelfth day 
of November, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-three, Captain William Ur- 
bey, of the county of y told this deponent that he held a commission to raise troops, and offered to show his 
commission, which Mr. declined seeing. He added to this deponent, that he wag authorized to raise 
troops, which' this-deponent ‘understood was for foreign service; that this deponent was made to understand that 
Captain William Tate’ was to be commandant of the troops to be raised. Dr. Jacob R. Brown also communicated 
to this deponent, that he was a lieutenant-colonel, and he showed to him a paper, which stated the pay, rations, pro- 
rtion chase; number of men to be raised, and battalions, divisions of land, and other particulars; that the pay 
xed was twenty-five cents per day to privates; that Dr. Jacob R. Brown, on showing him'this paper, asked this 
deponent if he would advise him to engage in. this business, but this deponent declitied giving any advice. That this 
deponent understood that the source of all “aes and the spring of action in this business was M. Genet; the. ambas- 
sador from the republic of France, from whom all-these things originated; he understood this from Dr. Jacob R. 
Brown. This deponent also understood the number of men to be raised was five thousand. This deponent saw a 
paper in the hands of Dr. Brown, or Captain Urbey, which was an enrolment of meny which was gaed DY about ten 
men, who had enlisted in the above mentioned service. This deponent thinks that both of the papers he saw were 
headed partly with initial letters; he does not recollect the purport of the heading. - 
This deponent understood from both Urbey and Brown, that the business was to be conducted secretly. 
Sworn to before me, this 2d December;1793. - - : 
A true copy, and which I attest: 














| JOHN SANDFORD DART, 
“t Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
Cotumaia, Dec. 9, 1793. 





Soutn Caro ina, to wit: 


Before me, personally appeared —— ———, who, being duly sworn, deposeth as follows: That, some time about 
the middle of November last, Stephen Drayton, Esq. and Major Hambleton, called at the house of this deponent, 
and mentioned to this deponent, as a very advantageous plan that was a-foot, to get as many men as possible to 
agree to assemble, by: small parties, upon some of the shores near Charleston or elsewhere, and that a French fleet 
was to attend, for the purpose of receiving them; and that the object'was to make a descent upon some of the Spanish 
islands,'that would be a very lucrative conquest, if effected. ey mentioned that Mr. Tate had gone forward on 
the same business to.M: Genet, to obtain commissions; and this deponent understood, from the said Stephen Drayton 
and Major Hambleton, that they, the said Stephen Drayton and Major John Hambleton, were acting under the 
authority: of. the minister of the Veeack republic ‘atthe time. This deponent was thereupon applied to by the said 
Stephen Drayton, to be concerned in the enterprise, adding, that this deponent could be advanced to a pretty high 
commission. ‘This deponent immediately refused to have any coinexion, or be at‘all concerned in the enterprise, 
and thereupon — doubts of the legality of the undertaking, inasmuch as it would be inconsistent with the pro- 
clamation of the President of the United States; adding, that it would,'in all probability, be taken notice of by the 
Executive of this State. | 

Sworn the 3d'day of December, 1793, before me. hs 
The within a true copy, and which I attest: JOHN SANDFORD DART 
Clerk Ho. of Reps. 


Coiumata, ‘December 9, 1793. 





(TRANSLATION. } 


The Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary from the republic of France to the United States, to Mr, Jefferson, 
. Secretary of State of the United States.’ 


Puitapetpura, Dec. 25, 1793, 2d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
Sir: 
I learn by the —_ of the consul of the —— at Charleston, and by the public papers, that the Legisla- 
ture of: South Carolina had caused to be arrested different persons, accused of having received from me commissions 
for the purpose of levying an armed force in that State, for the service of the republic. Conceiving that such con- 
duct, if'it were true, would offend'the sovereignty of the American People, I hasten to affirm to you, sir, that I have 
not authorized, in wy manner, the recruiting, the formation, or the collecting of an armed force, or of any corps in 
the territory of the United States; but, at the same time, I am too frank to disguise from you, that, authorized b 
the French nation to deliver commissions to those of your fellow-citizens who should feel themselves animated wit 
a desire of serving the best of causes, I have granted them to several brave: republicans of South Carolina, whose 
intention appeared to me to be to expatriate themselves, and ‘to go among the independent Indian tribes, ancient 
friends and allies of France, in order to retaliate, if they could, in concert with us, on the Spaniards and English, the 
injury which the Government of these two nations had the baseness, for some time, to commit on your fellow-citizens, 
under the name of these savages, in like manner, as is lately done under that of the Algerines. __ 
I notify you, sir, that I shall publish this declaration, in order to calm inquietudes, and to dissipate the doubts to 
which the denunciation made in the Legislature of Carolina. might give rise. ; 
. Accept my respect. GENET. 
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No. 74.’ [1st Sessrow, 


Sd Coneress. ] 





FRANCE. 


Message from the President of the United States, communicating certain intelligence Srom Europe. 


Gentlemen of the Senate Unitep Srares, January 16, 1794. 
and of the House of Representatives: 
[ transmit for your information certain intelligence lately received from Europe, as it relates to the subject of 


my past communications. | 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 


{TRANSLATION. ] 
America to the republic of France, to M. Deforgues, Minister 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States a 
of Foreign Affairs. 
‘ : Sain-Port, October 1, 1793. 
IR: ' ‘ 

I have the honor to send you, herewith, the copies of two judgments, rendered with regard to the American 
vessel the George. By the first, the tribunal, in conforming itself to the treaty of 1778, declared her unlawful 
prize; but, by the second, a part of the cargo is condemned as hostile property; and the tribunal has founded its 
decision upon the decree of the 27th July. tain Richard Stevens, of the American vessel the Hope, also com- 
plains very bitterly of a sentence rendered lately against a part of the cargo of this vessel, which is incontestibly 
American property. This captain informs me, that the tribunal of St. Brieu has founded its decision on the circum- 
stance that, in the invoice, the owners of the vessel had added their commission to the price of the articles therein 
comprised—a thing in use among merchants, who, by this means, ensuring the whole, they shelter from maritime dan- 
ger the price of their labor, as they do that of their merchandises. . I do not cite, sir, this sentence in the form of a 
complaint, first, because I have not yet received an authentic copy of it, and, above all, because I am persuaded that 
the superior tribunal, to whom an appeal must be made, will not fail to render justice. 

I mare only to let you see, sir, how much discontent the execution of the decree of the 27th July must excite. 
Persuaded that the Convention wishes to maintain the closest connexions between our two republics, I have 
iven to our ministry the most positive assurances of it; but they will be contradicted by the injured persons, who, 
oubtless, will accuse the minister with supineness who does not adopt the ameyy of his fellow-citizens; and my 
efforts will fail of their effect as soon as it can be imagined that I do not render a faithful account of the dispositions 
of the French republic, from the want of intelligence or exactness. I request you, sir, to pardon an observation 
which regards the particular interests.of France. The circumstances of the moment prevent the fitting out of priva- 
teers, consequently it would cost it nothing to cause the treaty to be observed with the greatest exactitude. en, 
the contrast which the Americans would make between the conduct of France and that of its enemies, could not but 
but, at present, on the contrary, every time we complain of the conduct of the English, they shut our 


be favorable; 
mouths by this decree of 27th a, Nothing is more embarrassing for our minister at London, and nothing can be 
more injurious to the French republic, in the opinion of the neutral Powers. I hope, sir, that you will observe, in the 


freedom of the observations I have just made to you, the amicable and fraternal dispositions which have dictated 
them. I am sure, at least, of conforming to the views of the United States, in following my own inclination to 
remove every thing that might change the good harmony which exists between two nations, allied as well by the force 


of sentiment as by that of treaties. 
I have the honor to be, &c. GOUV. MORRIS. 
M. Derorcvues, Minister for Foreign Affairs. ; 





Extracts of a letter from Mr. Morris to the Secretary of State, dated October 10, 1793. 


I am very anxious that consuls and vice consuls should be appointed in all the ports. My countrymen are inces- 
santly applying to me, from every quarter, about property taken from them. I am desired from abroad, to claim 
such property. I have decidedly refused to lend my name on such occasions; because I am certain that I should be 
thereupon represented as a party interested; and of course, my representations against the proceedings, which are 
but too frequent, would be disregarded. _ : ’ . 

On the twentieth of August, a deputation of four ship captains, chosen by their brethren of Bordeaux, called on 
we with a representation of the injustice they experienced in being prevented from sailing with their cargoes,’ &c. 

The deputation, as is natural, had flattered themselves with immediate and ample redress. It was my duty to 
moderate’ their expectations.and to explain the difficulties. Interest is often blind and seldom just. My modera- 
tion was ill suited to their wishes; and my letter to the minister, of which a copy is enclosed, seemed to them rather 
an abandonment of their cause, than the prosecution of the only redress which appeared to me attainable, and in the 
only way by which it might be effected. I had cautioned them particularly, not to ask too much; because they 
would thereby run the risk of not obtaining what they asked; or, if they should obtain it, of seeing their hopes 


blasted in the bud, by a repeal of an indulgent decree. 
A decree was obtained, and before it could be executed, was repealed. Thus ithas happened that they did mischief, 


without any benefit to themselves. 





[ TRANSLATION. ] 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America to the republic of France, to M. Deforgues, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
; Paris, October 12, 1793. 


Sir: 

I have the honor to send you, herein enclosed, the copy of a letter, which has been addressed to me, by citizen 
Postic, a lawyer, residing at Morlaix. It appears, that in the proceedings of which he has given an account, there 
are extraordinary irregularities, and I think it my duty to inform you of them, as, on the justice of tribunals, often 


depends the salvation, and always the prosperity of a State. 

I request you, at the same time, sir, to permit me to make two general observations on the whole of this business; 
one of which applies to the organization, and the other to the proceedings of the commercial tribunals. The referring 
of questions on sea — to these tribunals, appears to me dangerous, since they involve the interpretation of the 
treaties, and the application of the law of nations; consequently, of peace and of war. Now we may be permitted to 
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* 


sent war. It must perceive how difficult it is, to contain, within just limits, the indignation of our marines, and, in 
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entertain some doubt as to the knowledge of the judges, and we ought besides to fear, least they may be inter- 
ested, as owners of privateers, in the questions which are submitted to them. 

But whatever may be the organization of the tribunals, it appears to me essential, sir, that, in their proceedin 3, 
they should receive all the claims which may be made to them; that they should even invite, without waiting for the 
authority of, the persons interested, who are often at the distance of one thousand leagues. The jurisdiction of the 
tribunals within whose cognizance are the questions of prize, is in rem. They take possession of the thing, and by 
that means render themselves responsible for it. Now, as the tribunal which is the depository of the thing, ought 
not to dispossess themselves of it, without a formal authoritative act of the true proprietor, it is their duty, not only 
to admit, but also to seek proofs, which may establish to whom the property truly belongs. This is a double duty 
towards the neutral proprietor, and towards their own nation; for every government which permits its citizens to 

i the destructive sword of war, hands which are interested to extend its ravages, and 


fit out privateers, arms with , : : 
renders itself responsible for the abuses which result from so dangerous a delegation of sovereignty. For the purpose 


of repressing them, the admiralty tribunals have been established throughout the different nations of Europe. In 

these tribunals, the government furnishes the means of information, by the facility with which it admits therein 

every species of claim. It preserves, by appeals, the right of deciding in the last resort on the contests which therein 

arise; and it gives the necessary time to enlighten its conscience on thorny questions, before the pronouncing of 
r prolong the horrors of war. 


a sentence, which might extend or pro h 

These, sir, are the reflections which experience has dictated to me. They daily make on me a more lively 
impression, on account of the claims addressed to me by my countrymen, of which I have communicated to you but 
a very small part. I always send to the tribunals the injured persons, by giving them the most positive assurances 


that they will there obtain complete and prompt justice. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
GOUV. MORRIS. 


(TRANSLATION. ] 


Extract of a letter from the Minister for Foreign Affairs, to Mr. Morris, Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America, to the Republic of France, dated Paris, October 14, 1793, 2d year of the French Republic. 


The extreme rigor with which the English, and the other belligerent Powers, treat all the neutral vessels destined 
for France, has put the republic to the painful necessity of arresting, by way of reprisal, in such vessels, the provisions 
belonging to its enemies. This severe measure, clearly explained in the decree of the 9th of May, of which I 
enclose you a copy; is the result of the most imperious circumstances. It will continue only as long as our enemies 
employ, against us, means disapproved by the laws of humanity, and by those of war. In casting your eye on this 
law, you can hardly, sir, avoid the conviction, that it was necessary and just; that the republic could no longer, 
without inattention to itself, preserve tolerable decency towards its implacable and ferocious enemies, and that the 
system of depriving them of se rat 0 was also to dissipate its means of offence. 

In comparing this law with the declarations made by the British Government, at Stockholm, Copenhagen, Florence 
and probably at Philadelphia, you will observe an extreme difference between our manner of thinking and that of 
our enemies. You will see, on the one hand, the firm determination of destroying several millions of victims, merely 
to satisfy a spirit of vengeance, or of ambition; and on the other, the desire of repelling unjust aggressions by severe 
laws, and a regret at being reduced to that extremity. __ ‘ 

Here, then, sir, in two words, is the situation in which the republic stands. Its enemies have openly usurped 
the right of seizing all the provisions which are destined to it, and even all the Frenchmen found on board of neutral 
vessels. But it seems, that France, attacked on all sides, abandoned to its own strength, without allies, without 
foreign succor, should confine herself scrupulous! y to the maxims of the law of nations, so cruelly violated by her 
enemies. Hence, it would result, that the neutrality of several Powers would be partial; that it would operate only 
in favor of our enemies, whose commerce would be peaceably carried on under the shelter of a borrowed flag, whilst 


ours could not, under any flag whatever. : ; 

The law of the 9th of May is conditional, while the declarations of the combined Powers are positive. It is in 
= power to put a period to the execution of this law, by permitting neutral vessels to communicate freely with 

rance. 

These observations, sir, which you are too just not to appreciate, apply to the greater part of the claims which 
you have addressed to me for some time. I have done, with respect to several of them, all that depended on me, in 
order to obtain, in favor of your countrymen, an exception of the general measures adopted with regard to neutral 
nations. I have used, among others, all the means with which your letters furnished me, to have restored the ship 
Laurens; but I have met with insurmountable obstacles, in the established laws, and in the opinion of the commer- 
cial tribunal of Havre. The tribunal has neglected nothing to render justice to the owners of this vessel. It has 
consented, among other things, to have translated 361 letters, merely to prove, in the most authentic manner, the 
property of the cargo. The interested have besides avowed, themselves, that they had neglected an essential formality 


required by our laws. : ; : 

You must be satisfied, sir, with the manner in which the request, presented by the American captains from 
Bordeaux, has been received. This fact, and several others of the same kind, which could not escape your atten- 
tion, must have convinced you, that when the particular circumstances of the republic emg gery the administra- 
tion to favor your countrymen, it was eager to give to them testimonies of the desire which it always has had, of 


“— nearer and nearer the citizens and the interests of the two countries. 
ve hope, that the Government of the United States will attribute to-their true cause, the abuses of which you 


complain, as well as other violations of which our cruisers may render themselves guilty, in the course of the pre- 
general, of all the French patriots, against a people who speak the same language, and having the same habits, as 
has often been the cause of often- 


the free Americans. The difficulty of distinguishing our allies from our enemies, r the ca 
ces committed on board your vessels; all that the administration could do, is to order indemnification to those 


who have suffered, and to punish the guilty. f 
[ enclose, herein, several copies of the navigation act, decreed by the Representatives of the People. I request 
you to make the dispositions of them known to the Government of the United States. It will there find the basis 


of a system, connecting more and more the interests of the two nations. 
DEFORGUES. 


P. S. I enclose herein, sir, an arrét of the committee of public safety, which fulfils, in part, the object proposed 
in your letter of the 13th of this month. I shall have the honor of communicating to you the measures which shall 


be taken in the sequel. 





(TRANSLATION. ] 
The Minister Pienipotentiary from the United States of America to the Republic of France, to Monsieur De- 
forgues, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Paris, October 19, 1793. 


Sir: 
The attention which several pressing affairs required, made it impossible for me sooner to answer the letter 
u did me the honor of writing to me on the 14th. Ihave examined, with respectful care, the decree of the 


which yo 
9th of May, ———s from the conduct of your enemies, and supported by some reasons, to which you have given 
VOL. I. 
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their greatest lustre. _It is possible, sir, that the difference of our position leads us to see the same aes in a differ- 
ent manner. But, although I cannot be of your opinion, I do not intend farther to discuss the considerations which 
have i the decision of the French Government. I confine myself to the rendering of a faithful account of 


it to the Government of the United States, and I am persuaded, that, in considering them, liberal friendship will 
put in the balance the difficulties of a revolution, and of a war without example. I ought, however, to observe to 
you, sir, that the question does not appear to me to turn on the law of nations, but on an exception to that law, by 
the stipulations of a treaty. This oer, in derogating from this law, in favor of merchandises of your enemies 
found in our vessels, has derogated, in like manner, from it, to the prejudice of our merchand#ses found in the 
vessels of your enemies. We have seen, at Philadelphia, the public sale of a cargo, the property of one of our 
citizens, taken by a French privateer, on board an English vessel. All a was of no avail, because, accord- 
ing to the constitution, our treaties are the supreme law of the land. You will agree, sir, that it is hard for my 
fellow-citizens not to have the advantage, either of the treaty, or of the law of nations; to lose their merchandises 
by the treaty, and not to be able to compensate themselves for it, under the protection of this same treaty, by the 
freight of enemy merchandises. In comparing the facts of the same epoch, you will be amazed on seeing what 

at Paris and at Philadelphia. Your good sense will lead you to anticipate the claims of our merchants, and 
the insinuations of our enemies. 








3d Concress. ] No. 75. [ist Session. 


FRANCE. 


Message from the President of the United States, communicating the information that the conduct of the French 
Minister Plenipotentiary has been disapproved. 


Gentlemen of the Senate Unrrep Srares, January 20, 1794. 
and of the House of Representatives: 


Having already laid before you a letter of the 16th of August, 1793, from the Secretary of State to our 
minister at Paris, stating the conduct, and urging the recall of the minister plenipotentiary of the republic of France, 
I now communicate to you, that his conduct has been unequivocally disapproved, and that the strongest assurances 
have been given, that his recall should be expedited without delay. 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 





3d Coneress.} No. 76. [ist Session. 





FRANCE. 


Report of a Committee of the House of Representatives on the propriety of remitting the foreign tonnage on sund: 
French vessels which have taken refuge ia the ports of the United Sine. i ied 


Mr. Vena Le, from the committee appointed to inquire into, and report, a state of facts respecting sundry French 
vessels, which have taken refuge in the ports of the United States, and their opinion on the propriety of remitting 
the foreign tonnage thereon, made the following report: 


That the vessels to which this order has reference, were employed in commerce between France and the 
colony of St. Domingo. ; ' ‘ 

That, some time previously to the calamity which produced a total destruction of the town of Cape Francois, 
they had collected at that place, for the purpose of availing themselves of the advantage of a convoy to tae some 
of the ships of war, belonging to the republic, being about to sail for that purpose. 

That their cargoes consisted of the productions of the colony, and were destined for France; that they were not 
intended to be carried immediately into any other country, with a view to make sale of them. 

That, thus circumstanced, they were anchored in the road of the Cape, on the 20th of June, occupied in fitting 
their vessels for the voyage to Europe; a number of them being in great want of repairs. That, on the 24th, they 
were ordered to unmoor, and the next day made a precipitate departure; the oe part of them not having had 
time to make the necessary repairs to the rigging; without a sufficient stock of water or provisions to last them the 
voyage; and crowded with passengers, whoin necessity had compelled to fly to them for safety. 

t, none of them being able to go on shore before their departure, they were coneeibed to put to sea without 
their papers, instructions, or orders, and rolls of their crews; and, thus circumstanced, were compelled, by urgent 
and irresistible necessity, to direct their course to the nearest friendly ports, for the purpose of landing the n- 
gers, refitting their vessels, and procuring a sufficiency of water and provisions to enable them to accomplish their 
“> Europe. : 

t, on their arrival in the American ports, the naval officer at the port where the greater number arrived, 
considered them as vessels in distress, and exempt by law from tonnage; but, doubts having arisen at the other ports, 
application was made to the Secretary of the Treasury and. the Attorney General of the United States, both of 
“ om wore of opinion that the distress was not of the nature contemplated by the law, and therefore they could not 

exempted. 

Geer considering the before recited facts, your committee are of opinion, that, although, at the time of their 
departure from the Cape, they intended to enter the ports of the United States, for the purposes, and from the 
a before mentioned, yet there was no intention of altering their ultimate destination. That it remained 
essentially the same; [and that the case may be well considered as falling within the spirit and intention of the 
thirty-seventh section of the law to provide more effectually for the collection of the duties imposed, by law, on 
we wares, and merchandise, imported into the United States, and on the tonnage of ships or vessels, also within 
: e <r made by the nineteenth article of the treaty of amity and commerce between France and the United 

tates. 

That, as the officers whose province it was to make a decision, in this case, have not felt themselves justified in 
wating this construction on the law, a legislative interference is necessary; and that the tonnage duty ought to be 
remitted. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 








[3d ConcreEss. ] Ist Szssion. 


No. 77. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Message from the President of the United States, communicating extracts of further advices from the Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States at London. 


Untrep Srates, January 22, 1794. 
Gentlemen of the Senate 


and of the House of Representatives: 
I forward to you extracts from the last advices from our minister in London, as being connected with com- 


munications already made. 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 





Extract of a letter from Thomas Pinckney to the Secretary of State. 
“ Lonpon, August 12,* 1795. 


“T continue to receive assurances from him,+ of the desire of this Government so to conduct the measures they 
think themselves justified in pursuing towards the neutral Powers, as to render them as little detrimental-to our 
commerce as the state of warfare existing in Europe will admit; and on complaint of some irregularities committed 
by British privateers, he requested me to select some instances where the evidence is clear, in order for criminal 
prosecutions to be instituted against the offenders, in which he promised the fullest support of the law officers of the 
crown, and I am now a to fix upon some strong cases where our evidence may be sufficient to ensure 
conviction. I believe it to be the desire, both of the Government and the People in general here, to be upon good 
terms with us; but the line of conduct pursued to the neutral Powers, in whack I do not perceive any symptoms of 
relaxation, cannot but create dissatisfaction. From the Department of State, I generally obtain explicit answers on 
such subjects as they are competent to decide; but where references are made thence to other departments, which 
is very frequently the case, the delays are very great, especially in the business with the admiralty.” 





Order of the Admiralty, enclosed in the letter of August 12, 1793. 


SeprremsBer 3, 1793. 


Ordered, That freight and reasonable expenses shall be allowed to all masters of neutral carrier ships, and be a 
charge upon the cargoes, whether condemned or restored, or ordered for farther proof of neutral property: Provided 
always, t no mala fides, or prevarication, shall appear, or be justly nes or suspected, on the part of any 
neutral master, and that such neutral master shall make oath that such freights are not already paid for, or engaged 
for to be paid by the owners of the said cargoes, in view of every event of capture, or otherwise. Demurrage shall 
be allowed, and considered as a reasonable expense, only in cases where the ship shall be pronounced to have been 
unjustly seized and brought in for adjudication, or bulk broken, and his Majesty’s instructions disobeyed, or where 
there has been actual and wilful damage done, and misusage of persons or property by the captor, or when the time 
of detention for the purpose of unlivery of the cargo, or repairing such damage, shall exceed the time specified in the 
charter party, or when the neutral master shall not refuse or neglect to take away his ship upon bail offered to be 
ig by the captors for freight, and reasonable expenses. That, where the value of corn, and naval stores, sold to 

is Majesty, shall be decreed to be paid to any neutral claimant, the owner, in cases where such corn, provision, 
and other naval stores, by any treaty or particular stipulation, shall be held to be not contraband, and so not confis- 
cable, the captor who shall have brought in such privileged ships and cargoes, in consequence of his Majesty’s orders 
and instructions, and who shall have given bail to be answerable, upon unlivery of the same, for freight and reason- 
able expenses, in case that any shall be allowed, shall be discharged from his bail; but that the freight, and such 
reasonable expenses, shall be decreed to be added to the price of the cargo, and to be paid for by his Majesty to the 
neutral owner, in cases of restitution, and in cases of condemnation shall be added, in like manner, to the price of 
the cargo, and paid to the captor by his Majesty. ] 
Freights and reasonable expenses, where captors and claimants cannot shall be referred to be settled by 
the deputy registrar, and merchants appointed by the court; the report, nevertheless, shall be subject to revisal by 
order of the court, upon objections made by either party. 





Extract of a letter from Thomas Pinckney to the Secretary of State, dated 
**Lonpon, November 11, 1793. 


** Tuscany has been obliged to abandon its neutrality. Genoa has been forcibly urged to the same measures, by 
the commanders of a combined Spanish and British fleet, who entered their port, and seized a French frigate, and 
some armed vessels lying there. A minister from that republic was received at the last levee. 

” _paacoeney 7 is issued, directing our vessels from Pennsylvania, Jersey, and Delaware, to perform a quar- 
antine of fourteen days.” 


* Probably a mistake. ¢ Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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3d Coneress.] No. 78. (1st Session. 
FRANCE.” 


Letter from the Secretary of State, transmitting translations of the Report of the Committee of Public Safety and 
: of the Navigation Act of the French Republic. 


DeparTMENT OF State, January 28, 1794. 
Sir: 
I do myself the honor of transmitting to the Senate, the translation of the French act of navigation. It has 
been executed by the best hand which could be procured; but it is possible, that the novelty of the subject, and 
certain technical phrases, may have produced inaccuracies. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
EDMUND RANDOLPH. 


The Vice-Presivent of the United States 
and President of the Senate. 


(TRANSLATION. ]}—NATIONAL ConvENTION. 


Report upon the Navigation Act, made in the name of the Committee of Public Safety, by B. Barrére; with two 
Decrees, passed in the session of the 21st September, the 2d year of the French Republic, one and indivisible. 
Printed by order of the Convention, transmitted to the departments and to the armies, and translated into all 


languages. 


Citizens: 
It was on the 21st September, 1792, that the Convention proclaimed the liberty of France, or, rather, the 


liberty of Europe. ; : ‘ 
It is on the same day, the 21st September, 1793, that the Convention should proclaim the liberty of commerce, 


or, rather, the liberty of the seas. : ‘ 

It is not sufficient for you to have founded the political republic—it remains for you to found the commercial 
republic. The English navigation act was formed in the midst of a monarchical revolution; it bears the impression 
of the despot who created it. ‘The French navigation act will be decreed in the midst of a democratic revolution; 
it will bear the impression of liberty and equality, which produced it. 

If the French nation had resolved to give itself a navigation act, or to destroy the treaty of commerce of 1787, 
England would have declared against her a terrible war. i ‘ ; 

“ngland has put herself at the head of a coalition of tyrants, to destroy our liberty; and, from that moment, 
France has acquired the right of supporting, with her cannon and her bayonet, the abolition of the treaty of com- 
merce, and the establishment of a navigation act. . 

These advaritages are the first fruits of this war; the establishment of liberty, the prosperity of the republic, 
and the reanimation of commerce, wiill be the result of it. ts 

The treaty of commerce being destroyed by a decree, will create an enormous barrier in the channel between 
France and Great Britain. Nothing then remains, but to knock down the intermediate obstacles created by Eng- 


land, between France and the other Powers. 
‘The following are our means: 
For a century and a half, a navigation act, bearing the stamp of the soul of the usurper, Cromwell, has estab- 
; lished and secured the maritime tyranny and commercial prosperity of England. 
For a century and a half, the famous British navigation act, founded without regard to the rights and interests of 
nations, offers a series of laws injurious and invasive of the property of every People. i 

The law writers of Europe had proclaimed this truth; the policy of France had not suspected it. The constitu- 
ent assembly, more occupied in destroying than in creating, neither thought of the French republic, nor of the 
liberty of the seas. A ridiculous predilection for England, a ruinous and disgraceful commercial treaty, purchased 
from the ministers of Capet, had enslaved us. The political views of the cabinet of London, with regard to us, 
prevailed entirely in the workshops of manufacturers, and in the counting houses of merchants. In the com- 
missioners of the customs, the artists in metallurgy, the dealers in the colonial products, and the carriers of the East 
India stuffs—behold our real masters. a am 

The coasting trade, that active school of our seamen, that second basis of our navigation, that source of riches 
to Holland, far from being inhibited to foreigners, as is the case in England, has been carried on by foreigners. 

The navigation of the colonies, infinite in its detail, immense by the extent which it gives to our commerce— 
this navigation, equally interesting to the husbandman and the artist, the manufacturer and the seaman, the rich 
and the poor; the navigation of the colonies, which enlivens our seaports, and gives motion to all the works of 
industry, was participated in by foreigners, and we were calm spectators. 

The national marine, which grows out of ship building and the fishery, has been destroyed by the decree regard- 
ing foreign vessels as merchandise, and allowing them to be purchased: it has been destroyed, by the discourage- 
ment of the fishery among us, and weakened for the want of succor, of premiums, and of the means which might 
triple our equipments for the fishery, and form of it a species of secondar. agriculture, as more than 300 vessels 
might be employed each_year, and replace the three millions of salted fish, which fraud, or foreign commerce, 
annually introduce into France. ; , 

Finally, foreigners, more especially the English, have made themselves masters of our navigation, with capitals 
known by the name of francisations simulées fepcthfions consisting in covering with the French flag, and enriching 
with French premiums, the capitals and fortunes of the English) because we have neglected to estab, ourselves 
the English law, which acknowledges and admits to the advantages of navigation, only vessels built and owned 
within the nation. 

Let us, in fine, strike at the francisations simulées. We have laid an embargo on the English vessels found in 
our ports at the commencement of the war. Here is an embargo more just and more useful to the prosperity of 
France—it is the completion of the navigation act; it is the seizing of, and confiscating to the benefit of the Repub- 
lic, all vessels belonging to the English, under a French flag, that is to say, those which are "Sep comge and built 
with Engligh capitals, and with a view to defraud us of our premiums and of our duties, under the name of a French 
merchant, of a French owner. 

Our cruisers are destined to attack the English flag on the seas, and yet our avarice lends the French flag to the 
navigation and commerce of England. : . 

espotism itself had felt this injury of our maritime commerce. It had prohibited it at several epochs; but 
those numerous laws were not executed, because they allowed no reward to the informer of these simulations of 
capitals. It is necessary to give to the informer a part of the value of the foreign capitals, employed in the fran- 
cisations simulées in order to obtain success to this measure, and to carry into execution our prohibitory laws on this 
subject. This has been objected to, as an immoral measure. No, there is no immorality in ruining those who 
starve us, who ruin us, those who wish to tear from us our liberty, and to devour the fruits of our brilliant revo- 


lution. 
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The constituent —— bequeathed to the first Legislature too long a project of a navigation act. ‘This legacy 
could not be improved by a legislative assembly more occupied in demolishing the throne of the Capet family, than 
But the time for this last is arrived. 


in attacking the sceptre of the family of Hanover. ! 
We ~~ o length. at the period of being able to proclaim the liberty of the seas, after having proclaimed that of 
men, and of the country. s ¥ 
Already, on the 29th of last May, the committee of public safety, in their report, presented to you the necessity 
of publishing a French navigation act, as a means of regenerating our navigation, of reviving our commerce, encou- 
raging ship building, of increasing the fishery, of doubling our carrying trade, by destroying the intermediate freights, 
and the interference of all indirect navigation in the maritime transportation of the commodities we exchange with 


foreign nations. 

is proposition was highly applauded. You were then sensible, that, after having formed the political con- 
stitution, and after having prepared the moral constitution, by public education, you should still form the maritime 
and commercial constitution by a navigation act. 

The commercial and marine committee presented to you a project of it, through citizen Marec, the 3d of July 
lasts it was scarcely discussed: an adjournment was the result of two discourses founded upon objections, of the 
frivolity of which the authors themselves have been sensible. It was feared, at that epoch, that the navigation 
act would injure the commercial relations with the neutral Powers, as if the time of war and of neutrality did not 
form an inevitable and a rightful exception; as if Sweden had not, in the regulations of her customs, a sort of navi- 
gation act, by her rates of duties on merchandises imported into Sweden, in foreign vessels; as if the French act of 
navigation were not a new commercial army opposed to the commercial army of England, for the benefit of other 
navigating nations; finally, as if all other governments, all nations, were not strongly interested in the downfal of the 
English navigation act, and in the repossession of the natural rights of commerce and navigation, by every People in 
Europe. Let us then this day proclaim a law, securing those equal rights on the seas to which the nations with whom 


we are at peace are entitled. ; 

Americans, Swedes, Danes, Genoese, Venetians—all you who have had the wise and useful firmness of resisting 
the perfidious insinuations, and the insolent threats of the English, and of our other enemies—you who have not 
wished to interrupt your commercial relations with a tree People—receive this solemn act of French gratitude. Our 
enemies of Great Britain, and of the Dutch marshes, shall be no longer the agents, or rather the masters of our 
commerce with you. Here is the decree so much desired for the exclusion of intermediate navigators. This solemn 
navigation act is about being published in all the ports of France, and sent to the friendly or neutral Powers; and 


this act of commercial independence pronounced by the French republicans, shall neither be revoked nor destroyed by 
now waving above this enclosure on the summit of the 


our enemies, till they have beaten down the tri-colored flag, re 
uration of the navigation act. 


national hall. This is saying enough on what shall be the 
Before you are presented with the rapid picture of the immense advantages of the navigation act, and its influence 


on the national prosperity, I should show you the terrible stroke it will give to the maritime empire usurped by 
Great Britain; the still more terrible stroke it must give to her industry, her commerce, her navigation, her fabrics, 
her manufactures, at the same time that it will awaken other nations—call forth other Governments to repossess 
themselves of their advantages, and take again on the tempestuous element and of commerce, the imprescriptible 
rights which genius, the compass, and their topographical situation have assigned them. 

Legislators, this is not a reprisal, it is not a hostile measure, it is not an exercise of the right of war that I pro- 
pose; it is a declaration of the rights of nations, it is the restitution of a natural inheritance, usurped by ambitious 


islanders. —,.. 

Doubtless if it were necessary to have motives and considerations of a national kind to induce us to thunder 
against these usurpers of the seas, in order to punish these shop-keepers of Europe, to ruin these engrossers of sub- 
sistences, and to wither these dealers of Kings and royal constitutions, it would be sufficient for us to present to 
France, now free, the hideous picture of the crimes of the British cabinet; they are known. These are they:— 

Who has meditated the destructien of neutral navigation, which was always respected by the English Govern- 


ment? 
Who has sent ambassadors to Genoa, to Venice, to Naples, to require, to command war against the French, to 


put a stop to all communication with her? ; : tis ae; ; 
Who has insulted, infringed upon the flag of friendly nations, for the purpose of seizing the provisions destined 
It is the nglish Government. 


for a People which they wished to starve, in order to enslave? e 
Who has labored to engross around us, all the subsistences of America, of India, and of Europe, for the purpose 


of treating the French, as in 1783 Lord Clive treated the East Indians, to reduce them to the most absurd tyranny? 

Who has had the baseness to offer us bread with chains, subsistence with a King, the means of supporting life 
under a devouring constitution? It is the British Government. 

Who have roved incessantly, like highwaymen, round our ports to offer provisions to the slaves who would 
accept the shameful condition of having a King, and who would also debase themselves so far as to receive an Eng- 
lish, or Hanoverian King? ; ‘ : 

Who has dared to attack Dunkirk, with all the most destructive inventions of war, in order to recall to our 
remembrance the English commissary, who under the dastardly monarchy prohibited us from laying one stone upon 
another, and for the purpose of obtaining the foot of usurpation on the continent of Europe? 

Who has endeavored to sow division among the French, even among the patriots, with a cool and execrable 
calculation, by diffusing gold and corruption through commissaries under the mask of patriotism? 

Who has dicsenittad: in our cities, even in our popular societies, those political corruptors, or rather infamous 
agents of a still more infamous English ministry? ‘The British Government. 

Who has opened in the bosom of the republic, a consuming wound, a second Vendée, a civil war nourished by 
secret agents, who in the midst of our departments calculated the expensés, the means, and the progress of it? 

Who has set loose upon our country, plunderers, refractory priests, and emigrant traitors? Who has purchased with 
gold, a part of our garrisons, corrupted the citizens and the generals? Who has thrown, by assignats and intrigues 
into our fifteen battalions of the second levies of Paris, those dregs of Piedmontese, Germans, Genoese, Neapolitans, 
the scum of foreign countries, for the purpose of betraying our armed brothers, and of tarnishing if they had been 
able, the Parisian name, the first which has been written by the hand of liberty, in the sacred annals of the revolu- 
tion? Who has so liberally supplied the villains of the Vendée with muskets, powder, cannon on which are writ- 
ten, the names of those mercantile tyrants-of Europe? ‘The British Government? 

‘Who has bought over, and seduced the guardians of a seaport, belonging to the republic, and thrown into fanati- 
cism the people of Toulon, in order to annihilate our marine, and to destroy the inhabitants of that beautiful city? 

Who has inundated with floods of corrupting gold, an opulent and industrious town, which they have instigated 
to rebellion, in order to force us to destroy with our own hands, this theatre of arts, and of the finest manufactures 
of Europe, and then to possess themselves of the trade of the silks of Piedmont, to ruin our industry, to invite our 
Heme over to them, and to rob us even of our genius for the manufacturing arts, to which Europe had become 
tributary c 

Who have betrayed the interests of their own nation to make war on a People who would have gloried in their 
esteem, and a more intimate alliance with them? This crime was reserved for the British Government. 

__ Citizens, the hatred of Kings and of Carthage founded the constitution of the Roman republic; the hatred of 
Kings, of the emigrants, of the nobles, and of the English, must consolidate the French constitution. 
m her lethargy; let the Governments which are slaves to 


et the spectacle of so many crimes rouse Europe fro ey He gee : 
e precipice opened by that corrupting anc 


England cease to slumber, and let them at last perceive, near them, i 
corru overnment, who buy and sell men, cities, and ports, as we traffic in vile cattle, who are stockjobbers of 


People, as the financiers of the Rue Vivienne are stockjobbers of paper; who va with Governments as the negro 
merchant sports with the inhabitants of Guinea, and who wowd wish to traffic in the political constitutions of Europe, 


as they do in the merchandises extorted from India. 
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Let the nations of the North, above all, hearken to the voice of the National Convention of France. 

Here is the secret of the English. 

To annihilate the maritime Powers by the means of one another, the French navy by that of Spain, and then the 
Spanish navy, when cut off from the assistance of that of France; Holland belongs to them, the Dutch are the slaves 
of England. As to the marine of the North, the commercial vessels of the Northern nations, from Holland as far 
as Russia, must pass through the channel which is between Dunkirk and the English coasts, and consequently it is 
of importance to England, to have ports on each side of this strait. The atrocious audacity with which she has 
seized vessels, belonging to the Northern Powers, must demonstrate to all natior.s, how much her designs augment 
their dangers, and menace the safety of their commerce, for the time present and to come. : 

Frenchmen, Europeans, neutral Powers, Northern Nations, = have all the same interest as ourselves, in the 
salvation of France. Carthage agitated Italy, London agitates Europe; it is a wolf placed on the side of the conti- 
nent to devour it; it is a political excrescence which liberty has undertaken to —— mes 

The navigation act, that we propose, is the effectual and true means of attaining that object; it is founded on the 
rights of each nation; it is founded in your most evident and incontestible interest: it is founded upon the most 
imperious duties of the National Convention, those of establishing the prosperity of France, and destroying the repub- 
lic’s most mortal enemies. ‘ oak 

Let us then take a cursory view of the advantages which call for the we nr gee of the navigation act. They 
are to aggrandize our commercial system, less to repel the industry of England, than to substitute our own in its 
stead, to multiply our means of navigation, to create an astonishing marine; and to tell to every nation that they 
should communicate directly with France, is only to present a general view to them; I pass to more direct advantages. 

From 1651, when the English navigation act passed, all their merchants, all their politicians, all their economists, 
Child, Sheffield, even Smith himself, agree that it is to this act that og ge owes the prosperity, the superiority 
of her marine. This opinion has been examined several times in France, by the citizen Ducher, who has presented 
to us his ideas on this important subject. The example has been given, experience is had, and nature offers to you 
an immense population, with an army of intrepid seamen, enormous capitals, great forests, with assured relations in 
the north, with iron mines, with your woods of Corsica, your numerous ports, with your colonies, with your manu- 
factures, two hundred leagues of coasts to populate by shipping, and the two seas to traverse in; such, then, is the 
act of navigation decreed by nature; it is your province to decree the act of navigation, which policy and commerce 
require. 


T - first advantage. France should discourage all second-hand commerce, carried on by other than her own 
vessels. 


_ Itisa direct commerce that we must have, and it is this kind of commerce, that England owes to her naviga- 
tion act. 

It would be humiliating to France; it would be declaring pe Foe apr and impotent, were she to receive com- 
mercial objects by any other vessels than those of the country which has manufactured or produced them. By this 
means you will attract to your ports, and be enabled to form useful connexions with other nations. _I will cite to you 
but one plain example. Why is there in the ports of London, Plymouth, Liverpool, more American vessels than 
in the ports of France? It is because we do not import in our own vessels, or those of the United States of America, 
the rice, tobacco, potashes, oils, and other articles of their growth. Why is there in the Thames more American 
vessels laden with grain and flour, than in our Atlantic ports? Because Neckar and Roland purchased at second- 
hand, and seemed to be instructed to support the English commercial system, instead of purchasing directly from 
the United States of America. ; 

We have left to the English, the care of going to seek or receive for us the tobaccoes of Virginia, and the rice of 
Carolina, as well as the grain of Pennsylvania, giving them the first profit. The English make payment with their 
manufactures, which is giving them the second profit. We, Frenchmen, purchase these tobaccoes and rice from the 
hands of the English, for specie, or at an enormous price, in assignats, which they speculate with on ourselves; 
giving them here a third profit. A direct navigation, embraced by the navigation act, will restore to you all these 
— and rights. 

As though it was not enough to purchase at second hand, we did not carry even our own merchandises. The 
mercantile marine of England was in our pay, and by us continued in it. A navigation act will destroy this abuse, 
and reinstate us in the receipt of these profits, impolitically lavished on the English and Hollanders. 

Are we, then, without seamen and without marines, or rather, have not our seamen, our merchants, a right to 
reproach us with their misery. and to obtain from us the preference to perfidious foreigners? Let us secure to our 
marines their occupations; suffer not the inhabitants of Amsterdam to fish and navigate for you any longer; nor let 
the English spin longer for our use, the wools and cottons which they purchase even in our ports. 

Let foreigners no longer bring that which our fellow-citizens can fabricate and transport as well, and better, than 
they. Then would you have numerous artisans, manufactures brought to perfection, your ports filled with ship- 
ping and marines. Let us ‘sips: all traffic on our frontiers, and cherish our navigation. 

et false alarms cease, by considering that our navigation will always be sufficient, when joined to that of the 
States, from whom we shall draw productions. It our vessels, and those of the Americans, can bring us tobacco for 
our consumption, why suffer the English to come in as a third party, in the transportation of it? If our vessels, and 
those of Spain, are sufficient to bring her wools, why permit a Hollander to come and transport them, and thereb 
render ourselves tributary to him? And, admitting that our navigation should, in the first mstance, prove insuffi- 
cient, the proposed act will induce that of other nations to come directly to us, and we shall endeavor ourselves to 
make our own sufficient, by accelerating the progress of ship building. There is no other means than under the 
patronage of this important act, by which our marine can rise to that degree of value and activity, which the des- 
tinies of France may require. 

Second advantage. Here the national constitution presents to you all the riches which it ought to secure to us. 
Are we not yet weary of being the tributaries of foreign industry, of shamefully being the supporters of the vessels 
of our atrocious and laborious neighbors? Shall we never become tired of giving subsistence to their seamen, of 
seeing our most cruel enemies plough the ocean at our expense, and rendering us the slaves of the luxury and trink- 
ets, which their industrious avarice induces them incessantly to fabricate for France? 

You are desirous of having a marine: for, without a marine, there can be no colonies; and without colonies there 
can be no commercial prosperity. Then, in order to have such a marine as is necessary for the most astonishing 
republic that ever existed, we must have vessels; further, we must build them; still further, we must have seamen, 
and the fisheries furnish them. The fisheries and ship building are the cradle of the marine. The English have 
experienced this a hundred and fifty years, and their marine is the most brilliant. 


To force ship building, is to create that rare and valuable reunion of men and artificers, by whose hands are pro- 
duced new or repaired vessels. ; ; 

To force ship building, is to establish he vents is to form magazines, to multiply useful hands, to produce 
artists and workmen of every kind, who may be found at once for the peaceable speculations of commerce, and for 
the terrible wants of war. ; :; ; 

To force ship building at home, is to augment a by the necessity of seeking timber, cordage, and the 
other matters neces in various parts of France, or for the foreigner; is to increase the vessels for transportation; 
is to augment the number of sailors; is to augment among us the benefits of freight; is to centuple our exchanges, 
our commercial relations, and our profits; is to diffuse the tri-colored flag over all seas. 

For a navigating people to purchase its marine abroad, would be a strange speculation, as the marine would 
always be dependent on the merchants furnishing them! That of placing, as a reserve, with a foreign nation, or in 
a foreign ship yard, the carpenters, blacksmiths, caulkers, sail aes. and the vessels of a nation would be a sin- 

lar commercial combination! We must, therefore, then, build them for ourselves. The navigation act acknow- 


edges and privileges only those constructed in France, or in her possessions. The navigation act, then, will 
retrieve our marine, and rescue it from depending any longer on foreigners. 








in the progress of philosophy and of liberty; but it was 
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In 1747, the Hollanders, entrusted with supplying the military marine of France, obliged to enter their ports all 
the vessels from the Baltic and the North, laden with such naval stores as they had agreed with the French minister 
to bring us. A war took place, and the Hollanders immediately forced into their — the raw materials essen- 
tially necessary for our marine, and our ports were destitute of shipping. Will you, then, always depend on 
foreigners, on their avaricious and political speculations? . : an : Hl 

Purchasing foreign vessels, is paying an enormous impost to foreigners; is proscribing our ship yards, ruiming 
our workmen. Let us purchase the raw materials, let our ports be open to them, let those who produce these mate- 
rials bring them, or, let us go for them; this would secure to us every species of naval wealth. Behold the produc- 
tion of a navigation act! : } pir’ Ue 

To purchase foreign vessels, is exposing ourselves to have a bad marine, of little solidity, illy constructed, and 
of doubtful materials, or of short duration: such is the fruit of experience, attested by our marines. ‘To form our 
marine, is to create an owner interested in its duration. This is the effect of a navigation act. — , 

To carry on, ourselves, our carrying trade, is to concert within ourselves its advantages, is to employ national 
transports, is to force ship building, is to form sailors. Behold the production of a navigation act! ; 

To render more flourishing the only useful marine, that which merits the most attention of a republic, and which 
constitutes its real strength—the marine of the carrying trade—which transports, without any noise, subsistence and 
the necessaries of life from one coast to another, and. which, modest as benevolent, exposes not the life of the men 
employed in it, and knows no other enemies than the financial rapacity which you have destroyed, to favor the car- 
rying trade. Behold the production of a navigation act! | ; 

0 carry on, ourselves, the navigation of the colonies, is to profit by the abolition of the custom houses; is to aug- 
ment the resources of the marine; is to secure to us an important navigation; is to secure to us valuable returns, 
which will nourish our commerce with foreigners. Behold the production of a navigation act. 

o make a navigation act, is to favor our India commerce, is to augment that of the North, to re-animate that 
with the Isle of France, to augment our relations with the States of America, to prepare the means of prosperity for 
the south of France—a part of the republic so torn to pieces, so miserable, so disgraced by royalism, and by treasons 
unheard of in the history of Frenchmen. It is tovecover the commerce of the Baltic, and bring us and our natural 
friends together; to form the most robust and valuable seamen; to impoverish the English and Dutch navigation; to 
re-possess our rights; to have a legitimate share in the inheritance of the sea with all nations; to knock down the 
barrier erected there by London and Amsterdam; to provide ourselves our own subsistence; to reduce our cruel 
enemies from their privileged situation on the seas; to prohibit them from being the vehicles and the carriers of the 
French republic. Every vessel which the navigation act shall produce, will be as it were setting a firebrand to a 
vessel of London or Amsterdam. What squadron, what naval victory can equal such a kind of success! And 


should Toulon be for any_time in the power of the ruffians of London and Madrid; should our destiny be to see 
our fine squadron of the Mediterranean purchased for English g 


) old, lost or annihilated for us; in five years the act 
of navigation will compensate that loss. Would you have an idea of the interest which England has in her naviga- 
tion act? Be informed, then, that she would rather lose Jamaica, than revoke her act of navigation. 


What reason have you, therefore, in being backward with the secret authors of the infamous treaty of Pilnitz? 
Why have any delicacy with the corruptors of your fellow citizens, the destroyers of Lyons, the persecutors of 
Dunkirk, the purchasers of Toulon, the perverse founders of the new anglo-machiavelism? Why have you been 
backward with the enemies of human nature and of its rights? ‘Their navigation act excludes you trom their ports; 
but this is not all. The excessive duties the English receive from our vessels, interdicts our access to them for- 
ever; the river Thames is avaricious and devouring only with regard to us; the light house duties absorb one portion 
of the freight of our vessels. In Holland, their parsimony, their strict economy, and the low interest of their money, 
enable them to navigate at a less expense; we can rival them in our marine, neither at home nor abroad, otherwise 
than by a navigation act. . 

o can hereafter arrest the destiny of the commerce and marine of France? The marine has experienced 
losses; they must be repaired. It has had to struggle with pride and distinction; we must liberate it from these 
shackles. It is still commanded by men of a caste justly proscribed; we must rescue it from these scourges of the 
liberty of nations; we must also dismiss all the suspected officers remaining in its bosom. 

Commerce has had errors and crimes to — it became subservient to counter revolutionary and federal views, 
from interest, from ignorance, or egotism. It became anti-revolutionary and federal, because it is divested of 
political views, and rarely sees into futurity; because the revolution which it has forced, speculated in, and calculated 
upon, did not produce, at this epoch, as much profit as it had made in the first periods of it. But commerce will 
at length see, that its cosmopolism ought to cease; that it has also its cargoes in the vessels of the republic; that 
liberty is not calculated at five per cent. and that a democracy was always more favorable than a monarchical govern- 
ment, to commercial prosperity, to the welfare of merchants, and to the equality of all, which, till now, have been 
valued only for them. Commerce will perceive, that monarchies were always avaricious, insolent, proud, and 
military; and that true republics are generous, equal, simple, and commercial. 

Should it be objected, that this act will be in opposition to our treaties of commerce with friendly and neutral 
nations—the first article of the project proposed, religiously maintains all the treaties; besides, none of the treaties 
are opposed to a navigation act, and the first article has been inserted, merely to silence the objections of the male- 
volent, and of those who are ignorant in political economy. Besides, those laws which rest on the faith of nations, 
will be — scrupulously respected by the French republic, and we do not seek, by the act of navigation, but to 
strengthen the ties of nations, but to restore the direct commercial intercourses with them, which the covetous 
Englishman and Hollander have interrupted for the purpose of —— 

hat obstacle remains to be vanquished? the tyrant of the seas? But-he has employed et us all his strength, 
and the English have cowardly fled at the approach of the French bayonet, at Dunkirk. as he the corrupter of 
Toulon? But the conquest which is made by the agency of crimes and treason, is not of longduration. ‘The English 
fleet would have been repulsed, if the fanaticism of the priests, the credulity of the people, the floods of British 
old, and the traitorous conduct of Puissand, and of Trogolf, had not given up to the dastardly and vile English, 
e key of the Mediterranean. : 
Some years ago, one would have supposed, that — blood and treasure would have been employed only 
difficult for this Government, which has paid, by the loss of 
morals, for the dangerous a ae, of being the depository of the gold of the world, not to deliver itself up to a 
mercantile spirit, and to all the political vices —— emanating from wealth. Has it not, then, seen, that there is 
a limit to the blindness of the people; that the English Government enjoys, in the midst of the enormous fortunes 
of individuals, but an ideal public wealth, which may vanish in an instant; that it enjoys but a fictitious and momen- 
tary credit, and an unfounded paper, which party spirit may cause to vanish, ana which, perhaps, before long, may 
leave to a mercantile and specu aling nation, only regrets, corruption, revolutionary shocks, and despotism, without 
colonies, and without marine? The league directed against France, by the despots, accomplices of George, is com- 
sed of territorial and maritime Powers. As to the territorial Powers, who have not the same interestas the others 
et us oppose to them our republican armies, and the French youth. The maritime Powers have other projects, and 
before long, will be divided by the result of their monstrous union; let us oppase to them the law for the freedom of 
the seas; let us oppose the iron of our pikes to their guineas, our bayonet to their phalanxes, our gunners to their 
cavalry, and navigation act to navigation act. Let other nations follow our example; let other nations compietely 
repossess themselves of their natural rights on the seas, and then will England be violently detached from that mari- 
time throne which she has too long usurped. The vizier of George has dared to declare, a few days ago, in dictatin, 
laws to neutral nations, and daring to restrain the rights and forms of their neutrality: ‘* France,” said he, * shoul 


be separated from the commercial world, and treated as though she had but a single city, but a single port, and as if 
that place was blockaded by sea and b land.” 
rance blockaded! Thus spoke of 


; me, before their just destruction, those men of punic faith, the ambitious and 
mercantile Carthagenians. 


rance blockaded! Nay, if it were possible to reduce her to the confined limit of a 
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ngle garrisone the French nation would then sally out of its limits by a bridge from Calais 
to Dover, and landing with its liberty on the British territory, too long fertilized by our spoils, the heads of George 
and of Pitt would fall at the feet of those Englishmen who should feel themselves worthy of liberty; and the 
English island would raise, at our side, another republic, or become a desert. Ra. 

‘But, in order to construct this bridge, which is to establish our revolutionary communications with this modern 
Carthage, who, after having drained India, wishes at her pleasure to give constitutions to Europe, let us decree a 


solemn act of navigation, and the mercantile island will be ruined. 
It is always said, that the English are the masters of the sea; but the Spaniards were the gods of the ocean under 


ee If. as the English are the tyrants under George III. ; : 
The Spaniards overflowed with the gold of Mexico and the silver of Peru, as the English are covered with the 


wealth of India and the treasures of the world. ; 

en the Spanish flag was the only one known at sea, as that of the English is the only one now seen on the 
ocean. However, the invincible fleet of Philip was conquered; his .¢47mada, so much celebrated, was defeated; 
and thé ancient kings of the seas, and of Peru, are no longer any thing more than the watermen of the former, and 


the exploring workmen of the latter. ; : 

Let Frenchmen, so intensely engaged in the revolution, pause a moment in order to org Hey its majestic and 
amazing progress, and then they will be as conscious of their strength as they are of their rights. Let them be for a mo- 
ment spectators: What will they see? The genius of liberty, creating, amidst the most prodigious events, a still greater 
pees ‘,a democracy of twenty-five millions of souls, a republic of thirty thousand square leagues, boldly establishing 
:erself upon the wrecks of a conspirator’s throne, upon the ruins of a nobility as perfidious as arrogant, upon the do- 
inains of a clergy as opulent as useless, upon the judiciary corps as ruinous as impolitic, upon the feud. + ems as absurd 
a3 inveterate, upon the titles as ridiculous as fallacious. What will they see? A free people, establishing a repub- 
lican government for themselves, and establishing it by common consent; punishing at the same time the treasons of 
their kings, their legislators, their generals, the emigrants, and their ministers of religion; forced to make a civil 
war in the bosom of the State, at the same time that they were employed in extinguishing the fire-brands cast on all 
sides by their domestic enemies; obliged to bombard their rebel towns, and to punish the desertion of their fleets; 
obliged to re-conquer for liberty their maritime and commercial cities; to depopulate, to reduce to ashes, fanatical 
districts and royalized parts of the country, for the purpose of replacing in them a republican population; cutting off 
| eamepetic may defend their fire sides; forced to supply with 


the slavish and suspected part, in order that the free and ¢ 1 ¢ 
provisions the principal city, the seat of the representatives, as a garrison is supplied, by requisitions; a people at 


the same time struggling against military Europe, and against the French federalists, against the counter-revolu- 
tionary administrations, and against all the leagued tyrants, amidst preparations for sieges, bombardments, and 
plots, calculated to add famine to all the scourges of war; this people at the same time covering all the frohtiers 
with cannon, with soldiers, and in a word realising the expression of Pompey: By a stroke of the foot causing the 
earth to bring forth armed phalanzes. 

And such is the nation that isolated merchants too long tolerated on the side of a continent which they corrupt 
and oppress, have hoped to reduce to a state of subjection or to royalize! Let them tremble to the foundation of their 
counting houses and their workshops, when the other nations of Europe, awakened even by the clangor of their 
chains, shall at last perceive that Europe will be entirely free at the moment in which the influence of England 
shall be weakened or annihilated, her policy rendered impotent, her Indian commerce diminished, and her roll 
reduced to that of a factor and maritime commissioner. 

Now, you commercial and maritime cities, rebellious towns which have eclipsed the renown of the genius of the 
south, Liberty cites you before the revolutionary tribunal of the public opinion. You have falsified your commer- 
cial avocation, and the representatives of the people are occupied in enriching you alone, or in repairing the injuries 
you have done us. You have been the enemies of the republic, and the republic answers you with benefits, with a 


navigation act, which will amend your errors and your crimes, while in time, a decree already inyscnen is 
¢ all gewgaws, all the miserable 


about opening, in all the departments, canals for interior navigation, and proscribin ; 
wants of luxury, all merchandises manufactured by our irreconcileable enemies, the English. Let us have suffi- 
cient strength of mind, of patriotism, to become ourselves, by our own consumption, the first benefactors of the 
national manufactures; let us multiply, let us bring our fabrics to such perfection as to render the wants of other 
nations tributary to us; let us multiply them in order to diminish those of Batavia, and of Breton. Such ought to 
be the result of the navigation act; until that desirable epoch, when all the other European -nations, having also 
their navigation acts, in virtue of their natural rights, shall force England to revoke hers, and to restore to the seas 
and to commerce that latitude and liberty which nature, the true policy of empires and justice, assigned to them. 

Let Carthage be destroyed! Thus did Cato conclude all his speeches in the Roman Senate. 

Let England be ruined, annihilated! This should be the concluding article of every revolutionary decree of the 


National Convention of France. 
The following are the projects of decrees which the committee of public safety present to you. 


single port, of a single garrisoned city, 


DECREE OF A NAVIGATION ACT. 


” The National Convention, after having heard the report of the committee of public safety, decree: 


Articte I. That the treaties of commerce and navigation existing between France and the Powers with whom 
she is at peace, shall be executed according to their form and tenor, without derogating therefrom by the present 


decree. 

ArticLe II. That, after the first of January, 1794, no vessel shall be reputed French, nor have a right to the 
privileges of a French vessel, unless she shall have been constructed in France, or in the colonies and other pos- 
sessions of France, or declared to be a lawful prize taken from the enemy, or confiscated fer contravening the 
laws of the republic, if she does not belong entirely to Frenchmen, and if the officers and three-fourths of the 


crew are not Frenchmen. 

Artic.e III. That no foreign commodities, productions, or merchandises, shall be imported into France, or into 
the colonies and possessions of Since; except directly by French vessels, or vessels belonging to the inhabitants of 
the country of which they are the growth, produce, or manufacture, or of the ordinary ports of sale and first exporta- 
tion; the officers and three-fourths of the crews of such foreign vessels being of the country under whose flag the 
vessels sail; the whole under the pain of confiscation of the vessel and cargo, and a fine of three thousand livres, 
jointly and severally, against the owners, consignees, and agents, of the vessel and cargo, captain and lieutenant. 

Articte IV. That foreign vessels shall not transport, from one French port to another French port, any com- 
modities, productions, or merchandises, of the growth, production, or manufacture, of France, the colonies or posses- 


sions of France,under the penalties contained in Article IIT. : ; 
ArtTIcLE V. That the tariff of the national custom houses shall be reformed and combined with the act of navi- 


gation, and the decree which abolishes the duties between France and the colonies. ; 
ArticLe VI, That the present decree shall, without delay, be solemnly proclaimed in all the ports and com- 


mercial cities of the republic, and notified by the minister of foreign affairs to the nations with whom the French 
nation Is at peace. 
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DECREE RELATIVE TO THE LICENCES OF VESSELS UNDER THE FRENCH FLAG. 


The National Convention, after having heard the report of the committee of public safety, decree: 

Articte I. That the licences of vessels under the French flag shall be, in three days, reckoning from that of the 
publication of the present decree, for those which shall be in the ports, and im eight days from the arrival of those 
which shall enter, reported and deposited in the office of the national customs, together with the proofs of ownership. 
The unlading and departure of every vessel shall be deferred till after the delivery of an act of francisation. 

ARTICLE iL. That every owner, on presenting a licence and title of proprietor of a vessel, shall be bound to 
declare, before a justice of the peace, and to sign on the register of French vessels, that he is owner of the vessel; 
that no foreigner is interested therein, directly or indirectly; and that her last cargo, arrived from the colonies or 
French settlements, or her present outward bound cargo for the colonies or French settlements, is not ‘an armament 
on commission, nor oe x roperty. dies ec’ , 

Articte If. That, if the owner does not reside in the port in which the vessel lies, the consignee and the 
captain shall give security conjointly and individually, to report, as soon as may be, the proofs of ownership, and a 
declaration attested and signed by the true proprietor of the vessel and cargo. 

Arricte IV. That, if the property of the vessel, and also that of the cargo for the commerce between France, her 
colonies, and settlements, is not proved to be French by title and under oath, the vessel and cargo shall be seized, 


confiscated, and sold, and one half ot the product given to the informer. 


Report on a project of an act of navigation of the French republic, presented to the National Convention the 3d of 
July, 1793, in the name of the Committees Marine, of Commerce, and of Public Safety, by Peter Marec, 
Deputy from Finistére, printed by order of the National Convention. 

Cirizen LEGISLATORS: , 

You have referred to your diplomatic committees of marine and commerce united, the proposition made in 


your body, the 20th of May [ast, to present to you, without delay, a project of an act of navigation. 
is object, so worthy of the meditation of a republican legislator, has not been overlooked by your committee 
of public safety. In the report they made to you on the 29th of May, on the state of the French republic, 
they traced to you in general the invaluable gy which would result to her from a measure, which hovin 
0, has been the most fruitful source of the prosperity of that riva 


been adopted by England a century and a half ag s ] . 
Power. . But in a question of this nature, general considerations and observations hastily made, are insufficient to 


impress conviction on every mind. : ‘ / 

Your marine committee has been employed in collecting such ideas and elements as might completely enlighten 
you on the importance of a navigation act, and finally determine you to establish, at the side of the political constitu- 
tion of the empire, this first basis of her commercial constitution. They could not unite, according to your views, 
with the diplomatic committee, which has not been renewed since the suppression of the committee of general de- 
fence; but they have concerted with those of commerce and public safety, and it is in the name of these three com- 
mittees that I come to present to you the result of their deliberations. ; 

The principal end of the navigation act which we propose, is to destroy the interposition of all indirect naviga- 


tion, in the maritime transportation of our articles of exchange with foreign nations, and in fine to put a stop to that 
ing trade, so prejudicial to our commerce and marine, which hitherto has rendered us benevolent 


intermediate cong n / 
tributaries of all the maritime Powers of Europe. ‘This act has also for its object, to reserve to the national vessels 
the exclusive privilege of transporting the same articles of exchange from one port of the republic to another. 

This double probehition is doubtless contrary to the principles of an indefinite commercial freedom; but such 
freedom, perhaps, would not agree with the system of an universal republic; and it is conceived that the republic of 
the human race will be still more difficult to realize than that of Plato. It is then our wisdom not to allow ourselves 
to be dazzled by the brilliant imaginations of political writers, and who warp the light of reason and experience in 
their specious arguments and pompous theory. It is from the example of the great nations who surround us, from 
that nation especially, who first knew how to apply to her navigation prohibitory regulations; it is from that source 
we ought to derive rules for our conduct, if we have at heart the true prosperity of our country. 

France, taken in a commercial point of view, is the richest entrepot of the universes she is also the market which 
offers the most consumers and vent for the industry of other nations, Whence does it happen that, with so 
many resources and wants, with such abundance of territorial commodities, productions, and merchandises; with 
the habit of consuming such great quantities of the commodities, productions, and merchandises of foreigners, her 
navigation has hitherto been so languishing, her commercial marine so pitiful, so altogether destitute of the advan- 
tages which are its inherent right? Whence does it happen that the flag of her most formidable enemies has almost 
exclusively figured in her commercial relations? Because she was destitute of a navigation act; because a false, 
timid, and frivolous policy, knew not how to produce, or did not dare to borrow, from a great nation, proud of its 
wealth and of its credit, this valuable system, which has contributed more to the power of that nation, than all the 
victories of its admirals. ; 

_ Ina word, it is time that the French nation should know all her advantages, and how to profit of them. It is 
time for her to repair all the injury-she has sustained, in this respect, through the ignorance or criminal indifference 
of an oppressive Government, more careful of preserving, at any price, its despotic authority, more occupied in 
diplomatic intrigues or fiscal operations, more tenacious in maintaining the false splendor of a throne at the expense 
of the true interests of the people, than attentive to render productive, by every means in its power, their agricul- 
ture, their commerce, and their industry. . a 

Doubtless there never was a more favorable occasion for procuring to our country the benefit of a navigation act. 
Numerous republican armies, familiarized with victory, being now fighting for her independence and her liberty 
against the very Powers who are most interested in preventing us from enjoying such an act. Before the war, it 
might have been sufficient for us to have made such an act merely with regard to England; such was the effect on 
Holland, when Oliver Cromwell, in 1651, had a decree passed by the British Parliament. 

At that epoch, according to the inquiries of one of our countrymen, the best informed of the present day, in the 
knowledge of our true commercial and political interests, (citizen Ducher*) the maritime commerce of the English 
did not consist of more than 96,000 tons of transports; in 1790, it rose to more than 800,000 tons. 

Again, at that epoch, OT sg the interesting report presented ‘to the constituent assembly, on this subject, 
by citizen Delattre, ‘‘ one half of the navigation of England was carried on by foreigners. England has impercepti- 


bly retaken her rights; towards the year of 1700, foreigners possessed no more than the fifth part of this navigation: 
in 1725, only a little more than the ninth; in 1750, alittle more than a twelfth; and in 1791, they possedsed only 


the fourteenth part of it.” : : . 

ur navigation, a year ago, was, in regard to foreign nations, still more unfavorable than the English navigation 
of 1651. Permit me here to give, in a concise manner, the striking calculations which were laid before you on this 
subject, in the month of December last, by the ex-minister of the home department, in the table containing the 


amount of the exterior commerce of the republic of France. 


* If the Convention pass the present project of a navigation act into a decree, the country will be under obligations to citizen 
Ducher, who, for upwards of two years past, has endeavored to obtain the adoption of this plan with indefatigable perseverance, 
as well in committees of the Nationai Assembly, as by the publication of his writings. This is an act of justice which it affords 
me pleasure publicly to render to that excellent citizen.—Nole by M. Marec. 
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The maritime transportation of our exchange with the Europeans, the Levant, the Barbary States, and the Anglo- 
Americans, estimating on a mean year, from 1787 to 1789, inclusive, has employed in the whole 16,225 vessels 
ry ach ey 1,184,170 tons, which, taking one with another, at 36 livres the ton, would produce 42,630,120 livres 
ol Treignt. 

There have been employed in this transportation, during the same period, only 3,763 French y suring 
in the whole, 295,251 tons, making, at ee rate, 10,808,316 coe, of freight. ; wach. yenppla, mamating, 

That is to say, the French flag has appeared to come in for only a little more than two-tenths, whilst the English 
ina, bee participated therein to nearly the amount of four-tenths, and that of other nations in the remaining four- 
tenths. 

In the first six months of 1792, in near six thousand vessels, measuring 500,000 tons, which have been, in like 
manner, employed on our commercial imports and exports to and from the same people, the French had but ¢hree- 
tenths of the total mass, whilst the vessels of England and Holland, and the Hanseatic Towns, had four-tenths, and 
the poveeleset oo nations the sennining, wogassceryy A F 5 

we view this navigation under another aspect, that of our direct relations with each pean , 
of the Levant, Barbary, and North America, it will be seen, that, during the same time, aking we a 
1787 and 1789 inclusively) there have been mixed jn the maritime transportation of our exchanges; with Spain, one 
hundred and ninety-nine vessels other than French or Spanish, deduction being made of the forei n vessels who 
might have intermeddled in this carrying trade, under either of the two flags. With Sardinia, 269 vessels, also 
intermedial. With the republic of Genoa, 261 similar vessels. With Holland, 253 similar vessels. In a word 
with all the States of which I have spoken, 2,368 vessels, employed in indirect commerce, and whose tonnage 
amounts to 230,660 tons; which, valued at thirty-six livres per ton of freight, one with another, amount to 8,301,600 
livres, carried off with impunity, in one year, from our carrying trade, merely from the want of a navi tion act in 
France, without counting upon the considerable advantages which would otherwise result from it, for her industry 
and commerce, for ship building in her ports, and forthe employment of the whole, or even the half of these 2.368 
intermediate vessels. ’ 

[t must then appear plainly to the conviction of every person, that nothing would contribute more to the pros- 
perity of our navigation, and consequently to every branch of our commerce and _ industry, than the adoption of an 
act, which, by severely excluding all foreigners who hitherto have forcibly taken from our fellow-citizens the richest 
portion, if I may so express myself, of their patrimony, would in the same proportion increase the amount of their 
direct relations with foreign nations. 

Let us hasten, then, citizens, to restore to our country all her rights, by adopting, in this respect, a grand system 
worthy of all that we have done for liberty. . 

If, at the epoch at which I now speak, our navigation is proportionally more languishing than that of England 
was, when the genius of Cromwell gave her that so renowned act, let us hope that, by consecrating it in our maritime 
legislation, our navigation will in a short time acquire the same degree of splendor as that of our rivals. With more 
than two hundred and fifty leagues of coast on the ocean, and the channel, and more than one hundred on the Medi- 
terranean, with ports as secure, as extensive, and commodious, with an infinite number of havens, of dock yards, of 
manufactures of every kind, with an immensity of people, as enterprising as industrious, with incalculable territo- 
rial riches, and a mass of colonial commodities superior to that of all the Powers of Europe united, and above all 
with a free and republican constitution, let us hope that France, freed from the yoke of the feudal system and that 
of the fiscal, inseparably connected with it; delivered from her kings, her me > Ay her priests; raised to the happy 
condition of depending on those laws only, which are made by herself, and not obliged to receive them from any 
Power on earth; let us hope, I say, that, in such a state of things, France, with an act of navigation, would behold 
the rapid envelopment of all the seeds of public and private prosperity which she contains in her bosom. Let us 
also hope that the decree you are about to pass, will prove more efficacious for your obtaining a peace with the belli- 
gerent maritime Powers, than if they were to lose one hundred of their best vessels; and as to those, who at this 
moment preserve a circumspect neutrality towards you, be persuaded that the inevitable effect of your navigation act 
will be the attaching of them to you by indissoluble ties. All will be eager to seek an alliance with that European 
Power, from whom they will derive most benefit, by the suppression of indirect navigation, and the immensity of its 
consumers. Every one, from the moment of the promulgation of your decree, will pray, and perhaps make use of 
secret efforts for procuring you an advantageous peace, which, doubtless, at present, they have some interest in prevent- 
ing; and besides, your independence, your political liberty, the establishment of your republican constitution, will 
be to them, as much as to yourselves, a subject of triumph and general victory. ‘ 

The navigation act, as I have already said, is the basis of the commercial constitution of the republic: 
or rather, it is in this respect, a true constitutional act. All the other laws upon maritime navigation. Mee only 
be viewed as corollaries of this act, provisions as to the manner of its execution; in a word, merely regulating laws 

The latter may be successively presented to you by your committees. The most interesting of these are relative 
to the tonnage of vessels, upon the means of multiplying ship building, and of bringing them to more perfection; 
upon the forms of licences and passports; upon the means of discovering and_ preventing francisations simulées 
&c.; and above all, upon a better tariff of rates of navigation, without which, the constitutional act, in this respect 
cannot produce all the effect which we have a right to expect from it. j 

Your committee will now confine itself to laying before you the project of that act. By prohibiting all interme- 
diate navigation between you and each foreign nation, it extends this prohibition, not only to the transportation of 
the commodities, merchandises, oeenecens imported, of their growth, production, or manufacture, but also to 
the transportation of those imported from the ordinary ports of sale, and of the first exportation. It is necessary 
that such a prohibition should be as extensive as it could be made, without which a navigation act would become a 
mere illusory measure. ‘The English, from whom we borrow this system, have given it that extension; and, indeed 
they are to be applauded for it. eases ? 

Lhe necessity of determining the requisite qualities for enjoying the privileges of a French vessel, that is to say 
for the exclusive admission to carry on our direct navigation, in concurrence with the vessels of the people, from 


whom we draw our articles of supply; this necessity, [ say, was an immediate consequence of the prohibition of 


all indirect navigation. The project of the act regulates these qualities; it also determines the only evidence by 
which we could know the vessels of the nation with whom we may trade; and it is easily perceived, that, if we did 
not impose, in this respect, those conditions which are most conformable to our interest, every day crowds of inter- 
mediate vessels would borrow the flag of such nation, and we should have employed but half the means for abolish- 


ing indirect navigation. Besides, these conditions have a tendency to favor the direct navigation and commerce. of 


such nation. By them it is put in the happy necessity, of multiplying, by every means, its ship building, nautics 
and maritime population; and if, in the meanwhile, its own vessels and mariners are insufficient for the exporta- 
tion of its commodities and merchandises, then it belongs to us alone to supply that deficiency, and our navigation 
would then receive a further increase from this source, and our commerce an additional degree of ‘prosperity. 

Thus every thing concurs, citizens, to induce you to adopt the project of the navigation act, which I am instruct- 
ed to present to you. It is a national right you are about to proclaim, after having solemnly recognized the sacred 
rights of man and of citizen, and founded the freest constitution under the globe. 


If all nations ought to recognise the equality, the liberty of nature, and the safety of society, in the exposition of 


the doctrines of that immortal declaration, all the maritime nations ought to recognise the rights of 

. *.* . . 5 5 m the 
dispositions of our navigation act. Would to heaven that all had the courage or the mg Sher er couple. 
hen there would be no exclusive privilege between one nation and another; and were the act of navigation adopted 
by all the maritime Powers of the globe, it would in some degree realize that indefinite commercial liberty, which 


without doubt is the first element of commerce, but which at present in particular, is not suitable to the interests of 


any commercial nation. 


‘< Pee. 
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With so many powerful inducements to decree an act of navigation, you doubtless will not, in the existing cir- 
cumstances, be withheld by the apprehension that such a disposition would injure the obtaining of gag for the 
republic which they are obliged to draw forth from foreigners. It is an acknowledged principle with the English 
themselves, and constantly practised among them, that, in time of war, neutral vessels are excepted, of right, from 
the dispositions of the navigation act. ‘This act, therefore, will not add to those restrictions which the maritime 
war at present imposes on the maritime transportation of our exchanges or of our supplies; and neutral vessels will 
continue to bring us every thing which we dare not confide to our own. ; 

Neither will you be deterred by an apprehension of injuring the personal interests of some hundreds of cosino- 
polite capitalists, of selfish commissioners, for whom the want of a navigation act in France, has been the principal, 
the most fruitful source of. their colossal fortunes. The general interest of the country, that of her laborers, of her 
manufacturers, of her artists, of her seamen, her merchants, and all her sans culottes, to whom you will assure 
employment and bread—these reasons should determine you; these reasons should influence yeu exclusively, in 
your y beat cg All will bless you; all will look upon the act of navigation as one of the most precious gifts 
you could bestow on your countrymen, next to the constitutional charter which you have just digested. When 
Oliver Cromwell had, through the medium of his parliament, established a navigation act, all the ports of England 
manifested, by illuminations, the joy which that memorable act gave them; and the English people forgot,for a mo- 
ment, that they received this gift from the hand of a tyrant. How great, then, ought the transports of our fellow 
citizens to be, when they receive your decree from the same hands which have given them the declaration of rights 
and the French constitution! f alae : 

May France be enabled, in the end, therefore, to boast also of having a navigation act; may it henceforward be the 
basis of her policy, as it is about being that of her commerce. May she soon become more rich, more flourishing, 
more happy, than she has been under the most brilliant reigns of her despots, and never treat with foreign Powers, 
without her constitution in one hand, and her navigation act in the others and astonished Europe will doubtless see her 
merchants become, one day, her only ambassadors, like those of London and Amsterdam formerly, negotiating at 
foreign courts the most important interests of their country; and, after having weighed the destinies of the two 
rete and secured the prosperity and glory of their country, reassuming the peaceable pursuits ef commerce. 

The following is the project of the decree. 


ACT OF NAVIGATION OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


The National Convention, after having heard the report of their committees of marine, of commerce, and of 
public safety, considering that the French nation has the incontestable right of securing, by every method, the pros- 
perity of her orang commerce, and industry; that nothing has a more direct tendency to this end, than a navi- 
gation act; and that, in the solemn declaration of this act, she only makes use of the same right which she acknow- 
ledges to belong to all other nations, decrees as follows: 

ArrticLe I. That no foreign commodities, productions, or merchandises, shall be imported but directly by French 
vessels, or those belonging to the inhabitants of the country of which they are the growth, produce, or manufacture, 
or to the inhabitants of the country of the ordinary ports of sale and first exportation; the officers and three-fourths 
of the crew of a foreign vessel, being of the country whose flag the vessel bears; the whole, on pain of confiscation 
of the vessel and cargo, and a fine of three thousand livres, jointly and severally against the owners, consignees, 
and agents, of the vessel and cargo, the captain and lieutenant of the vessel. 

Arr. If. That foreign vessels shall not transport, from one French port to another French port, any commo- 
dities, productions, or merchandises, of the growth, produce, or manufacture, of France, the colonies or possessions 
of France, under the penalties declared in article 1st. 

Arr. III That, after the 10th of August next, no vessel shall be reputed French, nor enjoy the privileges of a 
French vessel, unless such vessel shall have been built in the colonies or possessions of France, or declared a good 


prize taken from an enemy, or confiscated for contravention of the laws of France, and unless the officers and three- 
fourths of the crew are Frenchmen. 
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FRANCE, 


Message from the President of the United States, communicating certain letters from the Minister Plenipotentiary 
from the French republic. 
Gentlemen of the Senate .  Usrtep States, February 7, 1794. 
and of the House of Representatives: 
I transmit to you certain letters from the minister plenipotentiary of the French republic to the Secretary of 
State, enclosing despatches from the general and extraordinary commission of Guadaloupe. 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 





Le Ministre Plenipotentiaire de la republique Francaise, a Monsieur Randolph, Secrétaire d’Etat des Etats Unis. 


_ Puitaverrnie, le 11° du 5° mois, z 
Nivose Pan second de la republique Francaise, une et indivisible. 
Monsieur: a al 
La commission générale et extraordinaire de Ja Guadeloupe, m’a invité & remettre au Gouvernement 
Federal la dépéche ci jointe, dont elle m’a envoyé copie, je m’empresse de vous la faire parvenir. 

J’ y joins une copie de la dépéche que ce meme corps colonial m’a écrite. Vous verrez, monsieur, dans l’une et 
dans autre, l’expression de l’amitié et de l’union, dont je vous ai toujours donné les assurances les plus vraies, au 
nom de la totalite de la nation Frangaises vous y verrez aussi ce que l’on attendait des Etats Unis dans cette isle. 

Je m’etais décidé, depuis l’assemblée du corps legislatif, 4 attendre dans le silence le dénouement de toutes les 
questions que j’ai eu Poceasion de discuter avec monsieur votre prédécesseur; cependant, je ne laisserai pas echapper 
ce moment sans vous prier de remettre sous les yeux de monsieur le’ Président des Etats Unis, la situation critique 
ou sont nos isles du Vent, les seules ressources aujourd’hui du commerce de notre république, & la veille d’uneattaque 
de l’Angleterre, et manquant de munitions de guerre et de bouche. Un incident m’a mis entre les mains quelques 
moyens de remplir sur le champ les besoins de la plus grande_urgence, est sans cet incident, monsieur, notre colo- 
nies allaient manquer de tout. Ces moyens sont bornés; et bientdt les embarras renaitront si le Congrés ne décide 
pas finalement sur le mode de remboursement que je suis chargé de proposer aux Etats Unis. 


Agréez mon respect, GENET. 
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(TRANSLATION. ] 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the republic of France to Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State of the United States. 


Puiwavevpuia, the 11th of the 5th month, Nivose, 2d 

year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 

SIR: 

The General and Extraordinary Commission of Guadaloupe having requested me to transmit to the Federal 
Government the enclosed despatch, of which they have sent me a copy, T hasten to communicate it to you. 

I also enclose a copy of the despatch which this same colonial body wrote to me. You will see, sir, in both, the 
expression of friendship and union of which I have always given you the truest assurances, in the name of the 
whole French nation; you will likewise see therein what is expected of the United States in that island. 

I had determined, since the meeting of the legislative body, to wait in silence the unravelling of all the questions 
which I have had occasion to discuss with your predecessor. However, I shall not let this moment escape without 
requesting you to lay before the President of the United States the present critical situation of the Windward Islands, 
now the only resources of the commerce of our republic, on the point of being attacked by England, and without 
warlike stores and provisions. Accident has put in their power some means of supplying immediately their most 
urgent wants; and had it not been for this, sir, our colonies would have been destitute of every thing. Those 
means are limited; and the embarrassments will return, if Congressdo not decide definitively on the nel of reim- 


bursement which { am instructed to propose to the United States. 
Accept my respect. 
GENET. 


La Commission Générale et Extraordinaire de la Guadeloupe, au Ministre de la republique pres des Etats Unis. 
Bassererre, le 6 Brumaire, 1793, Pan 2° de la republique Francaise. 


CiroyEN: 
La colonie de la Guadeloupe debarasseé depuis six mois de ses tyrans, est restée presque seule au milieu 


des Antilles, & l’abri des grands malheurs irréparables des révolutions et des attaques ouvertes des ennemis du 
dehors. Vous sentez combien cette isle fertile doit étre precieuse ~ la métropole dans l’heureuse situation ou elle 
e la sauver semble vous.étre réservée. Ami de 


se trouve encore; mais |’orage gronde autour d’elle, et la gloire ous.étre rés 
la revolution, et ministre de la republique auprés d’un peuple magnamine dont la liberté fut cimenteé du sang 


Frangais, nous devons tout attendre de votre influence sur les magistrats des Etats Unis. Loin de nous l’idée de 
les entrainer audela de la ligne de leur bonheur. Nous ne vyoulons pas acheter sdreté au depens du repos de nos 
fréres d’Amerique. Nous ne réclamons que les droits que nous croyons avoir a leur reconnaissance, et les secours 
qui’ls pourront nous donner sans nuire a leurs propres intérets. Puissent ils d’accord avec les voeux de nos cceurs, sentir 

ui’ls n’en ont pas de plus grand, que de resserrer plus que jamais les liens qui unissent la Nouvelle Angleterre a la 

rance. Pour nous, nous ne cesserons jamais de les regarder comme les vrais alliés de notre nation, et ils trouve- 
ront toujours dans les colons de |’Amerique des fréres, préts & voler 4 leur secours, si jamais ils avaient encore besoin 


de nous. 





Salut Citoyen. 
La commission générale et extraordinaire de la Guadeloupe. b. 
Signe. LACHARRIERE, Président. 
KAIO, Secrétaire. 
POHL, Secrétaire. 


Certifié conforme. GENET. 


The General and Extraordinary Commission of Guadaloupe to the Minister of the republic to the United States. 


CirizEn: 

The colony of Guadaloupe, relieved for six months past from its tyrants, remains almost the only one 
in the midst of the Antilles mee § has been protected from the irreparable misfortunes of revolutions, and the open 
attack of enemies from without. You perceive how precious this fertile island ought to be to the metropolis, from 
its present happy situation. But the storm lowers upon it, and the glory of saving it seems to be reserved to you. 
From you, who are a friend of the revolution, and the minister of the republic to a magnanimous People, whose 
liberty has been cemented by French blood, we may expect every thing, through your influence on the magistrates 
of the United States. Far be it from us to draw them beyond the line of their happiness. We would not purchase 
safety at the expense of the repose of our American brethren. We claim nothing but the rights which we believe 
we have upon their gratitude, and the succors which they can afford us, without injuring their own interests. May 
they, uniting in the wishes of our hearts, feel the strongest zeal to draw closer than ever the bands which connect 
New England to France. _ As for ourselves, we shall never cease to regard them as the true allies of our nation; 
and they will always find the coiumsts of America to be their brothers, and ready to fly to their aid, if they should 


stand in need of us. Health to you, citizen. 
The General and Extraordinary Commission of Guadaloupe. 
LA CHARRIERE, President. 


KAIO, Secretary. 
POHL, Secretary. 





BasseTerre, November 6, 1793, in the 2d year of the French republic. 
A true copy: 
GENET. 


E. Randolph, Esq. to M. Genet. 
Puiwavevpuia, February 3, 1794. 


Sir: 

It is unprecedented, that the Executive of the United States should transmit to Congress a paper, the con- 
tents of which are not open to his perusal. The letter addressed to that body, and superscribed as coming from the 
General and Extraordinary Commission of Guadaloupe, being sealed, I do myself the honor of requesting a copy of 
it; and, in the mean time, I shall direct the other papers to be translated. 

I have the honor, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the republic of France. " 
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Le Citoyen Genet, Ministre Plenipotentiare de la republique Francaise pres des Etats Unis de? Amerique, @ Mon- 
sieur Randolph, Secrétaire @ Etat. 


PutLapevpuiE, le 15™ jour de Ventose, de la 2 année de la republique Franegaise, } 
une et indivisible. (4 Fevrier, 1794, vieux style. ) 


MonsIEvUR: . . , s aoe 
ous trouverez sous ce pli la copie que vous desirez de la lettre que la commission générale et extraor- 


dinaire de la Gaudeloupe m’a proposé de faire parvenir aux representans du peuple Américain. ‘ 

Je me suis prété avec plaisir & cette démarche, parcequ’il m’a semblé que, dans les circonstances présentes, tout 
ce qui pouvoit convaincre les Etats Unis de l’attachment inébranlable et des attentes motivées de toutes les parties 
de la république indivisible des Frangais, ne pouvoit qu’ étre utile aux intérets respectifs de nos deux peuples. Les 
circonstances d’ailleurs ne justifient que trop les demandes pressantes que la Gaudeloupe s’est ‘permis de faire par 
mon entremise au corps federal. Cette colonie a eu connoissance des ordres qui m’ont été donnés par le conseil 
éxécutif relativement aux approvisionnemens des Antilles; je l’ai informée des obstacles qui nvVavoient empéché de 
les exécuter, et alarmée du danger que ce contre-tems faisoit courir & une source de richesse aussi précieuse pour 
la France que pour les Etats Unis. ‘Elle s’est fait un devoir de vous presenter sa situation sous les couleurs les plus 

ropres, & refuter tous les absurdes mensonges que répandent dans vétre con- 


vives, les plus patriotiques et les plus r otre | 
tinent ie ae malveillans qui Jape point eu la sagesse d’attendre i example de la grande majorité des 
habitans des isles du Vent que le flambeau de l’expérience ait éclairé l’esprit philosophe qui préside & nétre révolu- 


tion, ont aggravé eux memes leurs maux par une résistance criminelle aux lois, et se sont préecipités dans un abyme 
profond, plutot que de faire quelques legers sacrifices aux préjugés et a l’orgueil. 

Agréez mon respect. 

as GENET. 


[ TRANSLATION. ] 


pane of France to the United States of America, to Mr. 


The Citizen Genet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
ecretary of State. 


Randolph, 


Puitapecpan, the 15th day of Ventose, of the 2d year of the s saaed 
of France, one and indivisible. February 4, 1794, (O. S.) 
Sir: 

You will find under this envelope, the copy which you desire of the letter of the General and Extraordi- 
nary Commission of Guadaloupe, proposed to me fo have transmitted to the representatives of the American People. 
T with pleasure complied with this method, because it seemed to me, that, in the present circumstances, eve 

h might convince the United States of the unshaken attachment, and of the expectations discovered by all 
parts of the indivisible republic of France, could not but be beneficial to the respective interests of our two na- 
tions. Besides, circumstances but too much justify the pressing demands which Guadaloupe has permitted itself 
to make through me to the legislative body. That colony has had information of the orders which have been given 
to me by the executive council, relative to the supplies for the Antilles. I have informed them of the obstacles 
which prevented me from executing them; and, alarmed at the danger in which this disappointment placed a source 


of riches, as precious to France as to the United States, they have conceived it a duty to present to you their situ- 
roper to refute all the absurd falsehoods spread 


ation in colors the most lively, the most patriotic, and t eos B t the 
through your continent by malevolent men, who, not having the wisdom to wait for the example of the great 
majority of the inhabitants of the Windward Islands, whom the torch of experience had enlightened with the philoso- 


phical spirit which presides over our revolution, have themselves aggravated their misfortunes by a criminal resist- 
ance to the laws, and precipitated themselves into a profound abyss, rather than make some trifling sacrifices to pre- 


judice and pride. 
Accept my respect. 


thing whic 


GENET. 





La Commission Générale et Extraordinaire de la Guadeloupe, au Congres des Etats Unis de ? Amérique. 


BassETeErRE, le 6 9°" 1793, Pan second de la republique Francaise. 


CiToyens REPRESENTANS: 

Une immense conjuration s’est formée contre la république Frangaise. L’honneur et le droit des gens 
ont été mis a l’ecarte. Les neutrelsmémes ne sont pas respectés. Votre pavillon surtout loin d’étre une sauve- 
garde assurée, n’est plus que le jouet de la cupidité et de la fureur de nos ennemis. C’est que dans ce systeme de 
guerre, ce ne sont plus les vieillesquerelles des cours qui ont mis les armes & la main; elles ont tout oublié, tout sacrifié 
pour se reiinir en etouffant dans sa naissance la liberté d’un grand peuple qui est au centre de ce continent, et qui 
fait ombrage & leur ambition: et c’est l’Angleterre, qui dans la noble politique, dont elle s*honore, a preparé, depuis 
long temps, eta achevé ce plan de destruction; tant est factive et faux Vesprit de liberté, dont ce Gouvernement amuse 
le peuple Anglais. 

Aussi en avez-vous été forcé de secouer le joug; et l’eussiez vous fait si le Gouvernement étoit juste? 

Cependant les Frangais vous ont secourus dant cette importante éccasion, quelque soit le motif que ait pu déter- 
miner alors une cour rivale de la puissance Anglaise. . 

Le bien que l’interét établit alors, la franchise et l’amitié l’ont resserré dans le nouveau Gouvernement des 
Francais. Déja ils vous ont donné des temoignages de cette affinité qui doit reiinir des républicains: et quoiqu’on 
fasse, un jour l’on sentira le prix de l’amitié du peuple Frangais, et ceux qui y auront les premier droits, seront sans 
doute ceux qui l’auront aidé dans l’adversité, et dans le grand acte de sa régénération. En vain tous les eftorts des 
puissances conjurées minent au dedans et au dehors les fondemens de son nouveau Gouvernement. La France veut 
etre libre et republique ; elle le sera, et ces puissances éprouveront elles mémes la ruine et la dissension qu’elles 
apprétaient a la France. 

Américains du nord! Vous n’en étez pas a faire ces reflexions. La politique d’un peuple vraiment libre n’est 
pas fascinée pas les combinaisons des cabinets; elle est ostensible et franche; elle coniste dans les droits des nations 
unies. Déja la France n’a pas attendu les effets de votre assistance pour vous traiter en fréres et amis. L’adresse 
qu’elle vous a fait ne respire que la loyauté en le desintéressement; elle offre tout 4 votre avantage, et elle n’a en viie 
aucune recompense; elle vous présente une pacte et une communauté de commerce. Le décret que la convention 
a rendu pour vous affranchir des droits de domaine et vous assimiler aux nationaux, est le gage de sa sincérité. La 
convention vous a donc indiqué l’interét que vous avez a ses colonies. Vous devez donc a titre, d’allié, et & titre 
d’associé, garantir ces possessions précieuses de la cupidité de nos ennemis et des votres. 

Depuis la déclaration de la guerre, nous avons adressé au ministre de France prés des Etats Unis la demande 
des diverses secours qui nous étoient nécéssaires; le ministre de marine y avoitautorisé. Cependant rien ne nous est 
parvenu. Nous sollicitons des secours en vivres,en munitions, eten hommes méme. Quor! Lorsque I’ Angleterre, 
voyant pour la premiere fois, flotter le pavillon blanc parmi ses vaisseaux, venoit prendre possession des colonies 
Frangais au nom d’un roi sans etat, |’Amérique du nord temoin de cette perfidie politique, ne pourrait préter main- 
forte contre une indigne trahison, au nom Pun republique maitresse d’un territoire et d’une population immense. 
Nous n’avons donc pas cra, dans une hypothése semblable, déroger au droit des nations et a notre fidelité Francaise 
en invoquant des secours en hommes. % foi des republicains nous suffit. 
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Quant aux secours en munitions de toute espéce, c’est une dette a liquider, et le ministre de la marine l’indiquait 
ilans sa lettre du 2 Fevrier, adressée & St. Lucia. Nous avons écrit de concert avec le Général Callot au délégué 
de France prés de vous. Nous ferons aujourd’hui une démarche plus directe et plus franche, en partants immediate- 
ment au Congrés; c’est pour appuyer la demande faite au ministre et dont il doit notifier les articles. Nous pensons 
que cette preuve de confiance et de loyauté, égale dans les Francais de la métropole et des colonies, agira efficace- 
ment aupres des Etats Unis, et que si les liens de la fraternité attachent a jamais nos deux nations, de meme les rap- 

rts précieux du commerce ne manifesteront plus q’une méme esprit et un méme interet entre les republicains de 
*Amerique du nord et ceux de l’ Amérique du sud. 
Salut Citoyens Representans. 
La Commission Générale et Extraordinaire de la Guadeloupe. 
LACHARRIERE, Président. 
KAIO, Secrétaire. 
POHL, Secrétaire. 


[TRANSLATION. ] 
The General and Extraordinary Commission of Guadaloupe to the Congress of the United States of America. 


C17T1zEN REPRESENTATIVES: 


An immense conspiracy is formed against the republic of France. Honor, and the law of nations, 
have been put out of the question. Even neutral Powers have not been respected. Your flag, especially, far 
trom being a sufficient safeguard, is no longer more than the sport of the cupidity and fury of our enemies. ‘This 
is the system of war: they are no ‘onger the old quarrels of courts, which lead them to take up arms; they 
have forgotten all, sacrificed all, in order to league together, and to stifle in its birth the liberty of a great People, 
who are in the centre of the continent, and who give umbrage to their ambition. And it is England, who, in the 
noble policy with which she honors herself, has for some time prepared and accomplished this plan of destruction; 
so factitious and false is the spirit of liberty with which that Government amuses the English people. 

You have also been forced to shake off the yokes; and would you have done so, if the Government were just? 

However the French succored you on this important occasion; whatever might have been the motives of deter- 
mining, at that time, a court which was a rival of the English power; the connexion then formed, from interested 
motives. sincerity and friendship have bound more closely in the new French Government. They have already 
given you testimonies of that affinity which ought to unite two republican Governments; and whatever may be done, 
the value of the friendship of the French People will one day be experienced, and those who shall have the first 
right to it will, deutitieds, be those who have aided them in adversity, and in the grand act of regeneration. In vain 
are all the efforts of the conspirators to injure within and withoutthe foundation of their new Government. France 
wishes to be free, and to be a republic; she shall be so; and those Powers will themselves experience the ruin and 
dissensions which they prepared for France. 

Americans of the North! You are not to apply these reflections to yourselves. The policy of a people truly free, 
is oa to be fascinated by combinations of cabinets; it is ostensible and open; it consists in the rights of nations 
united. 

Hitherto France has not waited the effect of your assistance as an inducement to treat you as brothers and friends. 
‘The address which she sent to you respires nothing but loyalty and disinterestedness; she offers every thing to your 
advantage, and has no reward in view. She presents to you a compact and commercial community. The decree 
which the convention has passed to enfranchise to you the rights of domain, and to assimilate you to the people of 
her own nation, is the pledge of her sincerity. ‘The convention then indicated to you the interest which you have 
in her colonies. You therefore owe to justice, to allies, and to the title of associates, the guarantying of these pre- 
cious possessions from the cupidity of our and your enemies. _ 

Since the declaration of war, we have addressed to the minister of France with the United States, the demand 
of divers succors necessary for us. ‘The minister of marine had authorized them. However, nothing has come to 
our hands. We now solicit succors of provision, ammunition, and even men. What! when England, seeing, for 
the first time, the white flag waving among her vessels, came to take possession of the French colonies, in the name 
of a king without dominions; and ‘North America, witness to that political perfidy, not able to lend a helping hand 
against an unworthy treachery, in the name of a republic mistress of an immense territory and population! We 
have not, therefore, in such an hypothesis, conceived that we derogated from the law of nations, and our French 
fidelity, by invoking succor in men. The faith of republicans to us is sufficient. 

As to the succors of ammunition of every kind, there is a debt to be liquidated, and the minister of marine 
pointed it out in his letter of 2d February, addressed to St. Lucia. We have written, in concert with General 
Collot, to the French minister residing with you. We now take a more direct and free method, by speaking imme- 
diately to Congress, in support of the requisition made to the minister, and of which he will notify the articles to 
you. We think that this proof of confidence and loyalty, the same in the Frenchmen of the metropolis as in the 
colonies, will operate efficaciously with the United States; and that, if fraternal connexions forever attach our two 
nations to each other, so also will our commercial relations no longer manifest but the same spirit, and the same 
interest, between the republicans of North, and those of South America. We greet you citizen representatives. 

The General and Extraordinary Commission of Guadaloupe. 


LA CHARRIERE, President. 
KAIO & POHL, Secretaries. 


BasseTerRE, Vovember 6, 1793, 2d year of the French republic. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND SPAIN. 





3d Concress. ] No. 80. [ist Session. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND SPAIN. 


Message from the President of the United States, communicating information in relation to our affairs with Great 
Britain and Spain. 


Gentlemen of the Senate Unitep Srares, February 24th, 1794. 
and of the House of Representatives: 


The extracts which I now lay before you from a letter of our minister at London, are supplementary to some 
of my past communications; and will appear to be of a confidential nature. os 
I also transmit to you copies of a letter from the Secretary of State to the minister plenipotentiary of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, and of the answer thereto, upon the subject of the treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain, together with the copy ofa letter from Messrs. Carmichael and Short, relative to our affairs with Spain, 
which letter is connected with a former confidential message. 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 


Mr. Pinckney to the Secretary of State. 


Lonpon, November 25, 1793. 
Dear Sir: : 

My last letters to you were of the 9th and 11th of the present month, since which I have received yours of 
the 7th and 11th of September; the former having been forwarded to me only a week ago. The bill sent to me by 
the cashier of the bank, drawn on Messrs. Bird, Savage, and Bird, for £1000 is tans ; the other, on Messrs. T. 
and F. Baring & Co. is noted for non-acceptance, of which circumstances, I have apprized our bankers at Amsterdam. 

You will have received, long before this reaches you, my account of the issuing of the additional instructions; of 
the representations, both verbal and in writing, I made on the subject, with the reasons urged by this administration 
in defence of that measure; and now that, by your letter of the 7th of September, I am particularly instructed on 
that point, I shall reiterate a formal representation in writing; but having reason to be soleeably certain what the 

urport of the answer will be, I will not defer, on that account, giving be the substance of a conference I lately 
had with Lord Grenville. Having received authentic intelligence that the truce between the Algerines and Por- 
tuguese (of which I forwarded to you the first information I had: received ) had been negotiated by the British consul at 
Algiers, without the knowledge of the court of Portugal, and learning at the same time that the negotiation for peace 
with the Northwestern Indians had failed, I thought it my duty to obtain explanations on these subjects. (a.) I there- 
fore turned the conversation to them, on Lord Grenville’s expressing his satisfaction at hearing that the epidemical 
disorder in Philadelphia had nearly ceased, by expressing my gratitude for the interest he took in our welfare, and 
for his general professions of friendship to our country, and assured him of our earnest desire, that this friendship 
should be continued and augmented, as mutually beneficial. But I observed it was unfortunate that the circum- 
stances which occasioned any material diminution of the prosperity of the United States, apparently originated from 
the measures of this country; that I had a well grounded hope, that it was not the intention of administration to do 
us injury; that I was certain it was not their interest so to do; but that people who felt grievances, who imagined 
they knew the parties from whom those grievances originated, and that those parties had it in their power to remove 
them, could scarcely view, with that eye of cordiality we mutually wished to promote, those who were the willing 
causes of their misfortunes: that the circumstances which were now particularly calamitous to the United States 
were, first, the Indian war, which I attributed to the detention of the posts; the second was, the letting loose the 
Algerines upon us, which I attributed to their consul, Mr. Logie; the third was, the interruption to our commerce 
and neutral rights, which I placed to the account of the measures of this country. I enlarged severally on these 
subjects, with such arguments as suggested themselves to me, and concluded, by expressing a reliance that this 
administration would not hesitate to relieve us from the inconveniences we felt in consequence of their measures. 
On the subject of the detention of our vessels with provisions bound to France, I mentioned, that as I was particu- 
larly instructed, I should offer a written representation; to which Lord Grenville said he would give an answer in 
writing. His Lordship, in answer to what I had advanced, stated that, with respect to the truce between the Por- 
tuguese and Algerines, this country had not the least intention or a thought of injuring us thereby; that they had 
been applied to by their friend and ally, the court of Portugal, to procure a peace for them with the Algerines, and 
that Mr. Logie had been instructed to use his endeavors to effect this purposes that he, finding the arrangements 
for a peace could not immediately take place, had concluded the truce; that in this they conceived they had done 
no more than their friendship for a good ally required of them; but that the measure was also particularly advan- 
—- themselves, as they wanted the co-operation of the Portuguese fleet to act against their common enemy, 
which it was at liberty to do when no longer ——— in blocking up the Algerine fleet. As I had stated that 
the court of Portugal had promised a convoy to the American vessels then in their harbors, he assured me that they 
would give no opposition to that measure. With respect to the posts, lie observed, that the negotiation concerning 
them was proceeding in another place, in which we were both of opinion, for obvious reasons, that it was convenient 
to continue it; that this negotiation was not terminated; and he assured me that he continued to receive pressing 
applications from the commercial subjects of his Majesty, on account of the non-execution of the treaty on our part. 

e farther said, that if the measure of relinquishing the posts were to take place, their settlements would be exposed 

to the ravages, and themselves to the expense and disadvantages which I had described to be at present the case 
with us; for these reasons, he thought administration would not be justified in relinquishing the posts at this time; 
and expressed his regret, that Mr. Hammond had not been permitted by us, to enter into a negotiation for some 
arrangements relating particularly to the posts, and (as I apprehended him) Indian affairs, which, he had no doubt, 
would have terminated in our common advantage and mutual satisfaction; but that, when Mr. Hammond wished to 
open that business, he was given to understand (though in the most civil terms) that the less that was said on that 
subject the better. (b.) 

The newspapers will convey to you all the public intelligence. The affairs of France appear to me to be con- 
ducted with great energy; but of that you will undoubtedly receive more accurate information than I can offer. 
The little republic of Genoa appears to have displayed more of the dignity of an independent State, and greater 
respect for her own and the neutral rights, than might have been expected from her position. 


I remain, &c. 
THOMAS PINCKNEY. 


Mr. La Colombe, a friend and aid-de-camp of M. Lafayette, who served in America, and has considerable 
arrears of interest due to him, applied to me three months ago to.procure his interest from Paris. I wrote to Mr. 
Morris, but have not received a line from him during that period; in the mean time, Mr. La Colombe fell sick, and 
was in i distress: I therefore have drawn upon our bankers for £100 for him, from the contingent fund, to be 


replaced from Mr. L’s demand upon the public. I shall be obliged to you for your direction, in similar circum- 
stances, should they occur. (c.) 
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Explication of the ciphers in Mr. Pinckney’s letter of November 25, 1793. 


(a.) That the real attention of this court towards us might be ascertained. , ; rer 
(6.) He was then proceeding to another point, but being unwilling that the extraordinary hint contained in what he 


had last said, should remain merely as a hint, I begged to detain him a little longer on that subject, and asked him 
explicitly, whether, in case we should comply with what they conceived to be the full execution of the treaty on our 
part, they would relinquish the posts to us; He answered, that in case one party to a treaty had deferred the accom- 
plishment of their part of the obligation for nine years, whereby the complete execution could not afterwards be had, 
neither reason nor the law of nations would exact a strict compliance from the other party. a 

You will see by their last treaties, that they cannot now retract their instructions concerning the detaining of 
corn; neither do they appear to have the inclination. On the contrary, I am informed they meditate fresh embar- 


rassments to our trade. : mk oe 
(c.) He produced to me a letter from Lafayette, desiring me to furnish him with money from the thousand 


pounds sent for him by the President. 
The Secretary or State. 


Mr. E. Randolph to the British Plenipotentiary. 
Purtapepuia, February 21, 1794. 


Sir: 
From a review of your letter to my predecessor, on the 22d day of November, 1793, it appears that you had 
not then received such definitive instructions relative to his communication of the 29th of May, 1792, as would 


enable you immediately to renew the discussions upon the subject of it. : 
Suspended as this negotiation has been for so long a time, I have it in charge from the President of the United 
States to repeat the inquiry. whether any instructions have been yet received by you, for pursuing those discus- 


sions? Permit me to hope for the honor of a reply at as early a moment as may be convenient. 
I have the honor, &c. &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 


P. S. I thank you for the communication of his Britannic Majesty’s declaration which I have just received. 
The Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain. 


Mr. Hammond to the Secretary of State. 
Putavecpuia, February 21, 1794. 


Sir: 
In answer to the inquiry contained in your letter of this date, I have the honor of informing you, that I have 
not yet received the definitive inst: uctions that, as I have before assured you, I expect to obtain, on the subject of 


the discussions to which you allude. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
GEO. HAMMOND. 


The SecreETAryY OF STATE. 


Messrs. Carmichael and Short to the Secretary of State. 
St. Lorenzo, October 22, 1793. 


Sir: 
Immediately on receiving your letters by Mr. Blake, we did ourselves the honor of informing you of it by 
post on the 29th ult. and sent four copies of our letter via Cadiz and Lisbon. The Algerine cruisers having since 
ed the straits, the American vessels in those ports, by which the several copies of that letter would have been 
orwarded, will probably not put to sea. This suggests to us the idea of writing at present by the packet to Fal- 
mouth, to repeat to you the information of Mr. Blake’s arrival here, although it is not in our power to add any of 
importance as to the subject of the letters received by him. — i gp 
It was our intention that he should have left this place for Cadiz about this time, even if we received no written 
answer to our written communications on that subject made by our letter to M. de Gardoqui the Ist of this month. 
We were, according to custom, constantly assured that we should have it daily; but we did not think it would be 
proper, after your letter of the 12th of July, to keep him longer, as we knew, from the invariable form and constant 
usage in doing business here, that it might be trained beyond all kind of calculation. Our determination in this 


respect has been changed by the Algerine cruisers. He would not consent, and indeed we could not expect it of 

him, to embark on board of an American vessel sailing from Cadiz or Lisbon, even it any should sail, whilst the 

Algerines are on that coast. We know of no other there destined for the United States, and therefore think it 

would be improper he should proceed to either of those ports on that rp see We have written to Cadiz, 
ing 


Lisbon, and Bilboa, to obtain information on that subject; and shall decide acco to what we tay learn from 
thence. This will unavoidably delay his departure. We think it indispensable that you should be informed thereof, 
and shall, therefore, send different copies of this letter. = : ' 

* [The mode of conveying this letter prevents our going into detail even by cipher. We think it, however, 
proper to mention to you, that, on our communicating to Gardoqui the subject of your despatches, he gave us the 
strongest verbal assurance, that it was not the intention of Spain to interfere, if war should take place between the 
United States and the Indians. He promised an immediate answer to that effect, to our letter of the first of this 
month to him. After delaying this in his way, from day to day, under the various pretexts of our letter being to be 
translated to present to the King, &c. he informed us, on the 19th instant, that at the moment he should have 
answered it, the Duke de la Alcudia had determined that it belonged to his [156 ad-ment] and had, therefore, taken 
into his hands our letter, and the other oy sre in order to give the answer, for which we were to [156 op seventy } 
tohim. This we accordingly did by our letter of the 20th mstant; and are now expecting the answer. From expe- 
rience we do not think the verbal assurances of Gardoqui sufficient to affirm to you what a written answer will bes 
it will be the same, however, from the Duke that it would have been from him. In the conversations which Mr. 
Carmichael has had with him, he has always found his sentiments consonant to the professions made by Gardoqui. ] 

We shall do ourselves the honor of writing to you again, without delay, and in the mean time beg you, &c. 

WM. CARMICHAEL, 
W. SHORT. 


The Secretary or State for the United States, Philadelphia. 


*Nors. The part comprised within brackets was written in cipher. 
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FRANCE. 


COMMUNICATED TO THE SENATE, FEBRUARY 26, 1794. 


Unirep States, February 26, 1794. 
Gentlemen of the Senate: 

I have caused the correspondence, which is the subject of your resolution of the 24th day of January last, 
to be laid before me. After an examination of it, I directed — and translations to be made, except in those 
particulars which, in my judgment, for public considerations, ought not to be communicated.* 

These copies and translations are now transmitted to the Senate, but the nature of them manifests the propriety 
of their being received as confidential. i 
G. WASHINGTON. 


Correspondence between the Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States, at the republic of France, and the Se- 
; cretary of State, in the years 1792, 1793. 


No. 1. 
Paris, June 10, 1792. 


Dear Sir: , 
I have the honor to acknowledge your favors of the 10th of March and 28th of April. My last was of 


the 25th of April.t As Mr. Short remained here until the 2d instant, and was better acquainted with the current 
transactions, r relied on him for the communication of them. He infgrmed you that we obtained an interview with 
M. Dumouriez on the 15th of May. In this interview, he told me that he thought it was best that I should be pre- 
sented to the King immediately, but yet my first audience did not take place until the third of this month. He apolo- 
gized for this delay as proceeding from the state of public affairs, which kept him continually occupied and agitated. 
T shall have occasion presently to say something about them. In our first conversation, as a fair opportunity pre- 
sented itself, I made use of it to tell him that,during my residence here in a private character, I had as well, from 
my attachment to the cause of liberty, in general, as to the interests of France, in particular, endeavored to effectu- 
ate some changes in the constitution, which appeared to me essential to its existence; that, being now in a public 
character, I thought it my duty to avoid all interference in their affairs, of which, from henceforth, I should be a 
mere spectator. I will not trouble you with repeating what passed at my reception by the King and Queen. 

On the next day, I dined with M. Dumouriez, and delivered the letter from the President to the King, on his 
acceptance of the constitution, of which letter I had previously made a translation, to avoid mistakes of their agents, 
which are not uncommon. By the by, several members of the corps diplomatique have spoken to me on the sub- 
ject of this letter, which has given them a high idea of the President’s wisdom. [ took occasion, according to your 
instructions, to mention the obnoxious acts of the late Assembly, both to M. Dumouriez and M. Bonne Carrére, his 
confidential Secretary. The latter told me that he coincided with me in opinion fully on that subject, but that no- 
thing could be done till they brought the Assembly into more consistency. That they could indeed command a ma- 
jority, but that they could not bring that majority into a support of other measures than those of the moments that, 
however, we might digest the business, and put it in train. M. Dumouriez told me that his system of politics was 
extremely simple; that a power so great as France stood in no need of alliances, and, therefore, he was against all 
treaties, other than those of commerce. That he would very readily enter with me into the consideration of a treaty 
of commerce, but wished me to defer it until he should return from the frontiers. 

In order that you may fully understand the facts which I shall have occasion to communicate, I think it most 
advisable to mention the state vf affairs in this country, such as it appears to me. I shall avoid speaking of charac- 
ters, for evident reasons. You are already informed, I suppose, of the reasons which led to a declaration of war 
against the King of Hungary, and you know that the hope of an insurrection in the Austrian Flanders was among 
those reasons. Indeed, the intention to excite it, and the efforts made to that effect, have (for the first time, I be- 
lieve, in modern days) been publicly avowed. This hope has hitherto proved fallacious, and, indeed, as far as can 
be judged from the temper and character of the Flemish people, and from the information | have been able to collect, 
it seems to be the better opinion, that, however they may feel an aversion to the Austrian Government, they are still 
less disposed to that of France. There is, therefore, no probability of any capital diversion in that quarter, and the 
chance of: it is daily decreasing, from two natural causes: First, that the French troops are extremely undisciplined, 
and, secondly, that the force of their enemies will soon receive very considerable additions. On the first of these 
heads, I need say nothing, since you will receive, from various quarters, the sufficient evidences. In respect to the 
latter, having combined all the intelligence which can be relied on, it results that, about the middle of next month, 
the allied armies will be one hundred and eighty thousand strong, exclusive of the French emigrants. It is doubtful 
whether these last will be permitted to act, and for the following reasons: First, it is not to be supposed that twenty 
thousand gentlemen volunteers, serving at their own expense, can be well disciplined; consequently, it is to be ap- 
prehended that they will be more injurious to their friends than to their enemies. Secondly, it is next to impossible 
that, in such a number, all irritated by injuries either real or supposed, there should not be some who will act more 
from motives of private vengeance than regard to public good; and it is certain that acts of cruelty and injustice will 
rather tend to prolong than terminate the contest, at least to give it that termination which they wish for. ‘Thirdly, 
it is notorious that the great mass of the French nation is less solicitous to preserve the present order of things, than 
to prevent the return of the ancient oppressions, and, of course, would more readily submit toa pure despotism, 
than to that kind of monarchy whose only limits were found in those noble, legal, and clerical corps, by which the 
people were alternately oppressed and insulted. And this observation leads naturally to the object of the combiried 
powers, which I conceive to be the establishment of a military Government on the ruins of that anarchic system 
which now prevails, and in the continuance of which no: Power but England has any interest. ‘The others, seeing 
that, without a counterpoise in the marine scale, Britain must possess the empire of the ocean, (which, in the pre- 
sent commercial state of the world, is a kind of universal empire) cannot but wish ,to re-establish this kingdom. 
But a great question occurs—W hat kind of Government shall be established? The emigrants hope for their darling 
aristocracy: but it can hardly be supposed that Kings will exert themselves to raise abroad, what they labor inces- 
santly to destroy at home, and more especially, as the French Revolution having been begun by the nobles, the ex- 
ample will be so much the more striking, if they become the victims of it. But, if the allied monarchs have an in- 
terest in. destroying the aristocracy, they have a much stronger and more evident interest in preventing a free and 
well poised system from being adopted. Such a system must inevitably extend itself, and force the neighboring 
Powers to relax from their tyranny. If the court of Berlin could have been insensible to this truth, in which it is 
so deeply interested, the zealous reformers here would not have permitted the Prussian ministers to slumber over 
their danger. The desire to propagate, and make converts to, their opinions has led them so far, that the quarrel 
which might have been only political, has become personal, and I have good reason to believe, notwithstanding the 
profound secrecy which is preserved respecting the designs of the grand alliance, that it is in contemplation to put 
all power into the hands of the King. ‘Things have been prepared for that event by the inconsiderate partisans of 
liberty; in their eagerness to abolish ancient institutions, they forget that a monarchy, without intermediate ranks, 
is but another name for anarchy or despotism. ' The first, unhappily, exists toa degree scarcely to be parallelled. 

* The paragraphs which were omitted, in the papers communicated to the Senate, are now supplied. 
¢ This = prior to his arrival at Paris as our minister. 
2 VOL. I. 
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And such is the horror and apprehension which licentious societies have universally inspired, that there is some reason 
to believe the great mass of French population would consider even despotism as a blessing, if accompanied with 
security to person and property, such as is experienced under the worst Governments in Europe. : 

Another great means of establishing despotism here, is to be found in that national bankruptcy which seems to 
be inevitable. The expense of the last month exceeded the income by about ten millions of dollars. This expense 
continues to increase, and the revenue to diminish. ‘The estate of the clergy is consumed, and the debt is as great 
as at the opening of the States General. The current expense has, by taking away the property of the church, béen 
increased wbout a sixth. The dilapidation in every department is unexampled, and they have, to crown all, an in- 
creasing paper money, which already amounts to above three hundred millions of dollars. ; 

From such facts it is impossible not to draw the most sinister presages. The country people have hitherto been 
actuated in a great measure by the hope of gain. The abolition of tithes, of feudal rights, and burthensome taxes. 
was so pleasant that a cold examination of consequences could not be admitted; still less an inquiry into the strict 
measure of justice. 

Next to the abolition came on those philosophical and mathematical arrangements of the jfisc, which are very 
beautiful and satisfactory; and to which there lies but one objection of any consequence, which is, that they are in- 
executable. Now I have frequently observed, that, when men are brought to abandon the paths of justice, it is not 
easy to arrest their progress at any particular point, and therefore, as the whole kingdom (Paris excepted) is inter- 
— the non-payment of taxes, the question will be decided_without much difficulty, if once the Legislature get 
out of this city. 

They are already preparing for a march, and it is intended to take the King with them, to which effect a decree 
has already passed to disband his life guard, and another to collect twenty thousand men to the northward of this 
city. An opposition will be made by the Parisian militia to the latter decree, because they begin to perceive the 
object; and as it seems to be a pretty general opinion among them, that no capital opposition will be made to the 
Austrian and Prussian troops, they consider the person of Louis the Sixteenth as forming the most solid reliance they 
have to protect them from plunder and outrage. This decree may therefore occasion either a schism between the 
militia and the Assembly, or among the inhabitants of Paris, or both. 

Already there exists a serious breach between the members of the present administration, and a part of them 
must go out. I have the best reason to believe, that the whole will be changed before many weeks, and some of 
them within a few days. There exists, also, a mortal enmity between different parties in the Assembly. At the 
head of the jacobin faction is the deputation of Bordeaux, and that city is, as you know, particularly indisposed to 
our commercial interests. It is this state of universal hostility, or rather confusion, to which Dumouriez alluded 
when he apologised for delaying my audience. And it was this also which his confidant had in view, when he men- 
tioned the necessity of waiting for a greater consistency in the Legislature, before any thing could be done. 

I mentioned to ie above that M. Dumouriez had it in contemplation to visit the frontiers. ‘This was in his 
rary | of principal minister, and certainly not as minister of foreign affairs. One of his principal advisers tells me 
that he has dissuaded him from taking that step. The object was to bring the army to action: for, having brought on 
astate of hostility, for which he is personally responsible, he is deeply concerned in the success, and te has little 
hope unless from a coup de main, before the armies of the enemy are collected. In consequence, he has given re- 

eated orders to fight, both to Monsieur Luckner, and Monsieur de Lafayette. ‘The former has declined, and the 
atter peremptorily refused—the situation of their respective armies not permitting any well grounded expectations. 
At present the two armies are in march to form a junction, when the whole will be commanded by Monsieur Luck- 
ner. It is expected that he will beat the head of sixty thousand picked troops, and the Austrians cannot well oppose 
above thirty-five thousand. It is said that they are to act immediately, but I have pretty good reason to believe that 

the stroke will be about the twentieth to the twenty-fifth. 
‘“_ M. Dumouriez told me that he was perfectly easy in respect to Russia, whose only object was to get the House 
of Austria fairly engaged, and then to take advantage of its embarrassments. I told ie that he must of course be 
well informed on that subject, but that, since the departure of the Prussian minister, without taking leave, I could 
not but suppose the intentions of that court were more serious than he imagined. He gave me many reasons 
for his opinion, which I should have supposed to be only an ostensible one, if one of his intimates had not, on another 
occasion, quoted it to me, and if I did not know the principal channel through which he derives his intelligence. A 
Jate circumstance will tend rather to establish than remove this opinion; I mean the attack of Poland by the Empress 
of Russia to overturn the new constitution. Whether this movement be in concert with the Austrian and Prussian 
cabinets or not, is doubtful. I cannot as yet make up any tolerable judgment on the subject, but I believe that in 
either case those cabinets will pursue their object in regard to this country. 

The details I have entered into, and the information which you will = from the public prints, will show that. 
in the present moment, it will be very difficult to excite attention to other objects than those by which they are 
so strongly agitated. The best picture I can give of the French nation is that of cattle before a thunder storm. 
As to the Government, every member of it is engaged in the defence of himself, or the attack of his neighbor. 1 
shall, notwithstanding, pursue the objects which you recommend. ‘The obstacles to success form but excitements 
to the attempt. It must, however, be made with caution, because any sudden change of affairs may bring forward 
persons who would oppose a measure merely because their predecessors had approved of it. 

You desired me, among other things, to send you the Moniteur, but the editor of that paper does not give so faith- 
ful a report of what passes in the Assembly as you will find in the Logographe. If there be any one of the Gazet- 
teers who is impartial it is the author, or rather transcriber, of this. I send you of course the Gazette of France. 
which says, you know, whatever the ministry orders it to say. The Patriote Frangais, written by M. Brissot, will 
give you the republican side of the question, as the Gazette Universelle does that of the kind of* monarchy pro- 
posed by the constitution, ‘The paper called the Indicatuer is written by a party who wish a more vigorous execu- 
tive, although, strange to tell, this party consists of the persons who, in the beginning of the late Assembly, did every 
thing to bring the kingdom into the situation now experienced. The Journal of the Jacobins, will give you what 
passes in that society. ‘The Gazette of Leyden, which I transmit according to your request, will convey a kind of 
digest of all these different sentiments and opinions. Thus, sir, if you have the patience to look over these severa! 
papers, you will have a clear view not only of what is done but of what is intended. 

For the present I take my leave, with the assurances of that sincere respect and esteem, with which I am, yours, 

GOUV. MORRIS. 
Tuomas Jerrerson, Esqr. Secretary of State. 


Paris, June 17, 1792. 
My Dear Sir: 


I had the honor to write to you (No. 1) on the 10th instant. The ministry is changed rather sooner thar. 

I expected, that is to say as to the totality. Messieurs Servan, Roland, and Claviere, were dismissed by M. Du- 

mouriez. He filled the places of the two former with his particular friends; and, as this step was decisive, and 

would certainly bring on very serious quarrels, it was supposed that he had prepared himself, before hand, for all 

consequences. It would seem, however, that he was less firmly fixed than he imagined: for, as the reason for send- 

ing away the other ministers was, that they insisted on the royal sanction to the two obnoxious and unconstitutional 

decrees, it was in the natural order of things that they should be immediately sent back to the Assembly. Instead 

‘of that, it is said that M. Dumouriez insisted on passing both, and, in case of refusal, threatened resignation. To 
his surprise the King accepted the resignation, and, in consequence, his friends newly appointed go out with him. 

As the present set have not all taken the oaths, F will defer giving you the list for the present, but put at the foot of 

my letter the names and places of such as may finally be fixed on. The jacobins were busy all last night to excite 
a tumult in the city, but the precautions taken to prevent it have as yet proved successful. Iam told that M. 
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Luckner and M. de Lafayette still persist in their determination not to risk an action. If so, the present state of 
uncertainty may continue for some time. If they fight, and gain a victory, it is not improbable that we may witness 
some outrages of the most flagitious kind. If, on the contrary, there is any capital defeat, the jacobin faction will 
be a little moderated. On the whole, sir, we stand on a vast volcano; we feel it tremble, and we hear it roar; but 
how, and when, and where, it will burst, and who may be destroyed by its eruptions, it is beyond the ken of mortal 
foresight to discover. : “ 

While I am writing I learn the following to be the arrangement for the new ministry: of the old set.two remain, 
M. Duranthon, and M. Lacoste; the former is said to be a — honest man, but rather too much attached to the 
faction bordeloise; the latter is considered as an honest man, weli acquainted with the business of his department, 
the Marine. M. Lajarre is appointed to the Department of War; he is a creature of M. de Lafayette: his ability 
doubtful, but his principles sound. M.Chambenas is appointed to the office of Foreign Affairs; he is wn homme 
esprit, but une mauvaise téle, un mauvais sujet, and ignorant of the business; at least so says my informant, and 
he is well informed. M. Mouciel, a very worthy man, is named to the Department of the Interior, but his accept- 
ance is very doubtful. ‘The minister of Impositions is not yet fixed on; he will be a cipher, for two or three such 
have been applied to. ; S ; 

This new ministry will be purged (at any rate) of some of its members, but one great doubt exists whether it will 
not be driven off by the jacobin faction. It is in contemplation to make a serious effort against that faction, in favor 
of the constitution, and M. de Lafayette will begin the attack. I own to you that I am not sanguine as to the success. 

Very much is to be done, and eve is very little time to do it, for the foreign enemy will soon be greatly supe- 
rior in number, aud it seems now to be ascertained, that Alsace and Lorraine are disposed to join the invaders. 
Thus, while a great part of the nation is desirous of overturning the present Government, in order to restore the 
ancient form, and while another part, still mere dangerous from position and numbers, are desirous of introducing the 
form of a federal republic, the moderate men, attacked on all sides, have to contend, alone, against an immense force. 
[ cannot go on with the picture, for my heart bleeds when I reflect that the finest opportunity which ever presented 
itself, for establishing the rights of mankind throughout the civilized world, is perhaps lost, and for ever. 

I write on as events arise, and shall continue to do so, until the opportunity to send my letter shall present itself. 


I am, very truly, my dear sir, yours, 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
Tuomas JEFFERSON, Esq. Secretary of State. 


Ne. 3. 
— Paris, July 1, 1792. 
EAR SIR: 


According to your orders, I sit down to render this day a state of my account,* which will be but shorts 
because I shall charge, at present, no contingencies. ‘There are some such which will come in my next account, 
and which would be stated this day; but as I have not yet got into the house which I hired immediately after my 
arrival, and which I have daily been in the hope of entering, my papers and books remain in the state in which they 
were. Add to this that the amount is not great, and that I am very much occupied, and frequently interrupted. 

I left London on the last day of April, wherefore my salary to the last day of June, being for two months, was 
fifteen hundred dollars. My outfit is nine thousand, making, together, ten thousand five hundred dollars, which 
I have drawn for on the bankers of the United States at Amsterdam. 

I have boxed up the several newspapers to this day, and shall send them to Havre. My Secretary’s salary will 
now commence. 

I am, respectfully, dear sir, your obedient and humble servant, 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
Tuomas Jerrerson, Esq. Secretary of State. 
No. 4. 
Paris, July 10, 1792. 
Dear Sir: 


I had the honor to write to you (No. 3.) on the first instant.. On the seventeenth of the last month, I mentioned 
the plans then in contemplation, and gave a short view of the existent state of things. I did not communicate those 
events which have since taken place, because you will find the most ample details in the several gazettes. On Sa- 
turday the seventh, a farce was acted in the Assembly, in which the principal performers played well their parts 
and the King was duped according to custom. Things are now verging fast to the catastrophe of the play. For 
some weeks the adverse parties, I mean court and jacobins, have been laboring each to cast on the other the odium 
of violating entirely the constitution, and commencing the civil war. The party which calls itself independent 
and which in fact is the fearful party, begs hard for peace, and seizes eagerly whatever bears the appearance or the 
name. It was to catch these gudgeons that the scene of Saturday was exhibited. The King and believing 
that the actors were in earnest, and knowing that their lives had been at stake, were overjoyed: and their timid 
counsellors, trembling under the tyrannous powers of the Assembly, seized with eagerness the bait of reconciliation 
which had been thrown out, without any hope that they would swallow it. One of them, whom I have already men- 
tioned to you as a very worthy man, saw through the thin. veil of deception, and opposed the opinion of the others 
but in vain. Events in justifying him have fixed his predominance. This day the King will commence a new career, 
and if he goes through, I think he will succeed. I have every reason to believe that this letter will go safely, but yet 
I cannot justify saying more on the subject, because otherwise the confidence reposed in me might, in the course of 
events, prove fatal to my informant. f 

The present intention of the King is to secure the liberty of France; but whether he will preserve the steady pur- 
pose through those varying events, which must soon take place, to me appears uncertain. Indeed I doubt whether he 
will be sufficiently master of his own party to execute such purpose, even if it be not changed. Whether he will 
live through the storm is also uncertain: it will blow hard. 

The exterior enemy hovers over his prey; and only seems to wait the moment which he has fixed to himself for 
his own stroke. New parties to the grand alliance daily show themselves. The Palatinate has declared; Holland 
seems on the point of adhering; and doubts in regard to England begin to appear. The force which France can op- 
pose to her numerous assailants does not exceed one hundred and eighty thousand undisciplined men; some of whom 
wait but the opportunity to desert. Against her are collected two hundred and fifty thousand of the best troops in 
Europe, under the command of the ablest general in this hemisphere. ‘The intention was not to enter before the 
harvest, in order that subsistence might be easily procured. Whether this plan will be changed, in consequence of 
what is like to happen here, I cannot say; I rather think it will. I understand that the manifesto which precedes 
attack, will disavow the constitution, and claim for the King (what it calls) his rights; for the clergy its possessions; 
that this city will be rendered responsible for the royal family; that the gardes nationales will be considered as armed 
peasants, meddling with business not their own, and therefore not under the protection of the laws of war. The 
allied monarchs are to declare themselves in arms not against France, but against the revoltés. You will easily see 
that these broad terms will mean whatever power may choose to explain them to mean. 

_ [have repeatedly pressed the Minister of Foreign Affairs to come to a settlement of accounts, which he has pro- 
mised to do; and I think I shall accomplish my purpose; because the marine department is to treat with me for sup- 
plies to St. Domingo. I mean to be generous in the terms of exchange for this supply, obtaining, at the same time 
a beneficial liquidation of past payments: for you will observe, sir, that the whole account is open. Two reasons 
operate with me on this occasion: First, I think that we ought to encourage our own agriculture and arts, and second- 
ly, 1 think that what is paid here goes into a gulf of unbottomed profusion, and can but little advance the real in- 
terests of the nation. 

* Not in the office, but probably in the Treasury Department. 
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I have also repeatedly called the minister’s attention to the obnoxious acts of the late Assembly, and to their propo- 
sition for a new commercial treaty. He has replied, very candidly, that, for himself, he should be glad to settle every 
thing to my satisfaction, but that his ministerial existence is too precarious to undertake any extensive plan; that 
the attention of Government is turned too strongly towards itself (in the present moment) to think of its exterior 
interests; and that the Assembly, at open war with the Executive, would certainly reject whatever should now be 
presented to them. ‘These are truths which I knew before, and therefore I thought it best not to urge too strongly 
for a decision, in the unpropitious moment. The apparent reconciliation of Saturday seemed to give a better prospect. 
The court, on Sunday, had an air less embarrassed, and therefore (although the dictate of my judgment was dif- 
ferent from that of others) I thought it my duty to make a formal application, which I did yesterday in a letter, a 
copy of which shall be transmitted. My intelligence of this morning justifies the opinion [ had formed, and proves 
that the matter must be yet, for some time, suspended. : 

I am, sir, very truly yours, 
GOUV. MORRIS. 

Tuomas Jerrerson, Esqr. Secretary of State. 


No. 5. 


Paris, ugust 1, 1792. 
Dear Sir: 

My last was of the tenth of July. Mr. Livingston, who is on his way to America, presents an opportunity of 
writing which must not be neglected; although I am engaged, at present, in examiration of the account received 
from the commissioners of the treasury. I have already mentioned to you, sir, that the whole of this account is 
open, and I must now observe that [ do not find myself particularly authorized to make the final adjustment. If 
it becomes necessary I will do it, but I shall avoid it as long as I can. In respect to the payments made and makin 
in America, I am at ease, because there I have your orders, but not so in regard to those made by Mr. Short. I shal 
hope, however, to be favored with your instructions, in consequence of his communications. I shall write particular- 
ly respecting the account, when I Lave gone through it. 

Ina former letter | mentioned that M. de Lafayette was about to commence an attack upon the jacobin fac- 
tion. [have not followed that business in ny correspondence, because the gazettes will furnish the most ample in- 
telligence. I mentioned my apprehension that it would not be successful, and it furnishes a new instance of the 
instability of human affairs, especially of those which depend on the opinion of an ignorant populace. I verily be- 
lieve that, if M. de Lafayette were to appear just now in Paris, unattended by his army, he would be torn to pieces. 
‘Thank God we have no populace in America, and [ hope the education and manners will long prevent that evil. In 
the present state of things, it seems evident that, if the King be not destroyed, he must soon become absolute. I 
think the prime movers of the revolution see no other mode of establishing the affairs of their country on any tolera- 
ble footing, and will therefore declare their adherence to his majesty, grounded on the abolition of the constitution 
by the Assembly, and their masters the jacobin club. 

In my last I told you that the King would that day commence a new career; but, while I was writing, all was 
changed, and my letter was gone off but a few minutes, before [ was informed that the ministry had given in their re- 
signation. I will not communicate the reasons, because they would be uninteresting to you, and should my letter 
miscarry, it would occasion much of that noise and nonsense, in which it is unpleasant to find one’s name. And 
the wrong-headed people, who get hold of such things, cannot distinguish between a person who has obtained exact 
information of what is doing, and those who are actors in the business. For the same reason, | must decline men- 
tioning the plans’ in agitation, at present, to establish a good constitution. I dare not say that I hope this will 
take place. [ardently wish it, but I have doubts and fears, because I have no confidence in the morals of the peo- 
ple. The King is anxious to secure their permanent happiness; but, alas! they are not in a state of mind to receive 
good from his hands. Suspicion, that constant companion of vice and weakness, has loosened every band of social 
union, and blasts every honest hope in the moment of its budding. 

You will have seen, in the report of the Minister of Foreign Affairs to the Assembly, that the impressions are 
made, which you desire, respecting the dispositions of the United States. After this report was made, some per- 
sons spoke to me of those dispositions in a term of irony; but I assured them, very seriously, that our grateful sen- 
timents for the conduct of this nation would be demonstrated by our conduct, whenever occasion should require. 
‘That the changes they might make in their own administration would by no means affect our regard for them, nor 
diminish our attachment. As this language was not ministerial, but held in the sincerity of social life, it surprised 
those who, unfortunately for them, can find for the conduct of nations no motive but interest, and are so short-sight- 
ed as not to perceive that a virtuous and honorable conduct is the truest interest which a nation can pursue. 

In respect to other objects, which are committed to me, it is hardly necessary to say, that nothing can be done 
in the present moment. Such time as the Assembly can spare from the discussion of party disputes, is necessarily 
engrossed by the departments of war and finance. The determination to suspend the Kice has been a little palled 
by the information that their armies would immediately revolt, and particularly the southern army, on which they 
made their greatest reliance. This circumstance has greatly deranged the plan of operations, and the more so, as many 
instruments specially concerned, and collected for that grand stroke, ave at present no small incumbrance to the con- 
trivers of it. Among these are the Bretons and Marseillois now in this city. Some of the chiefs of the jacobins 
have. [ am told, prepared the means of their escape te America, and among them your old acquaintance Condorcet. 
They are to embark at Dunkirk and St. Valery. 

I am, dear sir, very truly yours, 
GOUV. MORRIS. 


Tuomas Jerrerson, Esqr. Secretary of State. 
{Letters accompanying the foregoing despatch. ] 


Copy of a letter from Gouverneur Morris to Monsieur Chambonas. 
Paris, 9th July, 1792. 


Sir: 
[ have already had the honor of communicating to you the good dispositions of the United States towards 
France, and of which they sincerely desire to multiply the proofs. Ihave had that of informing you at the same 
time, that, in the last session of Congress, although wines arriving from other countries had been highly dutied, 
nothing has been added to the duties yours paid. which is, in effect, granting a premium on them: whence a con- 
siderable vent for them must be the result. It is thus, sir, that the American Government, when occupied in the 
means of paying off its neem A debt, endeavors, at the same time, to acquit that of gratitude. You may reckon 
upon its punctuality, and give assurances of it to the King. | 
[ should badly fulfil my duty towards my nation, and give, sir, ‘but a weak testimony of the attachment I{have avowed 
to yours for so many years, were I to conceal the discontentment excited in America by the decrees of the Constituent 
Assembly, which operate to the injury of the commercial system established between France and the United States 
before the year 1789. I avoid any observation in this respect, because I report them to your understanding and to 
the sentiments of your nation; and [ venture to believe that, even if her own interest only had been in question, the 
National Assembly will not allow to exist, any longer, regulations which bear much harder on the French consumer, 
than they injure the American merchant. 
There is another object, sir, to which you will certainly pay all the attention its importance merits. The Con- 
stituent Assembly testified a desire that the King should cause a new treaty of commerce to be negotiated with 
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America. The communication of it has been made to the President of the United States by the minister plenipo- 
tentiary of his Majesty, but hitherto, this project has been stationary. I am instructed to assure you, sir, that the 
United States will, with true satisfaction, attend to all the overtures which shall be made to them on this subject, 
and that they desire to found that treaty upon a basis just, solid, and reciprocally useful to the two nations. The 
minister plenipotentiary of France, at Philadelphia, is better able than any body to appreciate the advantages of it; 
and I venture to certify to you beforehand, that, if he is instructed by the King, for this negotiation, he will expe- 
rience, on our part, the most amicable dispositions. You will give me much pleasure, sir, when you shall be pleased 
ro authorize me to write that the commission for the purpose has been given to him. 


[ TRANSLATION. ] 
From Monsieur Chambonas to Gouverneur Morris. 


Paris, 23d July, 1792, 4th year of Liberty. 


I have received, sir, the letter which you have done me the honor to write to me on the 9th of this month, and 
1 have read it with all the attention the importance of its contents merits. [ shall not fail to communicate to the 
King and to the National Assembly the new proofs of friendship and interest which the United States of America 
have given to the French nation, during the last session of Congress. I shall also lay before them the desire testi- 
fied by the American Government of cementing the union of the two people by a new treaty of commerce, and I 
shall immediately take the King’s orders for opening this important negotiation. [ have no doubt of its being soon 
brought to a happy conclusion, since the two Governments are equally desirous of founding the new treaty on a 
basis of the strictest justice, and consequently to the reciprecal advantage of the two nations. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 


No. 6. 
Paris, 16th August, 1792. 
Dear Sir: . - ; . J 
My last was of the first instant, (No. 5.) Since that period another revolution has been effected in this 
city—it was bloody. Success, which always makes friends, gives to the present order an air of greater unanimity 
than really exists. A very considerable party is deeply interested to overturn it, but what may be their conduct is 
uncertain. Whether they will confine themselves to idle vows and empty wishes, or whether they will break out 
into action, is doubtful. Some of them are men of enterprise, but it is rather small than great enterprise. As you 
know well this kingdom, it-may, perhaps, be sufficient to mention the kind of persons which compose this party. 
They are those who called themselves the moderate, or middle men, and who hoped to balance the two extremes, 
and govern the kingdom by playing off one set against the other. This, in quiet tines, requires great talents as well 
as great address, and they had more of the latter than the former. In times of turbulence, it is necessary that those 
who play this game should have a considerable armed force, because neither argument nor persuasion can then avail. 
It remains to be proved by the fact whether they possess such force. If they do, it must be in the hands of M. 
de Lafayettes and, as all must depend upon an immediate exercise of it, I rather think that the precious moment will 
be suffered to pass away. I have long been convinced that this middle party, who, by the by, were the prime 
movers of the revolution, must fall to the ground, and that those who compose it must join one of the great factions. 
The aristocratic faction is still split into two or more. Some are for absolute monarchy; some for the ancient 
regime: some, and those but few, desire a mixed Government. The framers of the late constitution had got up to 
this last ground, but the idea of an hereditary Senate stuck in their throats. The King, who has an uncommon 
firmness in suffering, but who has not the talents for action, and who is, besides, a very religious man, found him- 
self fettered by his oaths to the constitution, which he, in his conscience, believed to be a bad one, and about which, 
indeed, there is now but one opinion in this country; because experience, that great parent of wisdom, has brought 
it already to trial and condemnation. ‘The King, from the causes just mentioned, would not step forward, and, of 
course, there was no standard to which the adherents of the two chambers could repair. The republicans had the 
good sense to march boldly and openly to their objects; and as they took care not to mince matters nor embarrass 
themselves by legal or constitutional niceties, they had the advantage of union, concert. and design, against the 
disjointed members of a body without a head. If, under these circumstances, the foreign force were out of ques- 
tion, I should have no doubt that the republican form would take place quietly enough, and continue as long as the 
morals of the country would permit. You know the state of morals here, and can, of course, (if it be necessary) 
form the calculation for yourself. The circumstance of foreign force is, however, on the present occasion, a pre- 
ponderant object, and I think its effect will depend on its activity. Should the Duke of Brunswick advance rapidly, 
he will be joined by great numbers, even of the armies opposed to him, because the late change will furnish to some 
a reason, and to others a pretext, for abandoning the cause they had espoused. If, on the contrary, his progress be 
cautious and slow, it is probable that those who are now silent from fear, will habituate themselves by degrees to 
speak favorably of the present Government, in order to lull suspicion; and that thus a public opinion will appear, 
which, when once pronounced, governs the generality of mankind. If, by this means, the new republic takes a 
little root, foreign Powers will, I believe, find it a difficult matter to shake it to the ground: for the French nation 
is an,immense mass, which it is not easy either to move or to oppose. 
$You_ will observe, sir, that matters are now brought to a simple question between an absolute monarchy and a repub- 
lic: for all middle terms are done away. ‘This question, also, must be decided by force: because, on one side, it is 
in the hands of the people, who cannot treat for themselves, and who will not permit others to treat for them in 
respect to the important interests which are now at stake. If, as in former times, some factious nobles were at the 
head of a party, they would, as formerly, take the first opportunity to stipulate for themselves, at the expense of 
their party; but, without entering here into a question of relative integrity, I do not think that the people are so attached 
to any particular men as to have what may be called leaders; and those who appear as such, are, in my opinion, 
rather instruments than agents. 

I do not go into the history of things, nor trouble you with a recapitulation of events. I enclose, and shall send 
by the present opportunity, the gazettes since my last, which will communicate all particulars which you may 
desire to know. Since the operations of the tenth, the Logographe, Gazette Universelle, and Indicateur are sup- 
pressed, as indeed are all those who were guilty of fewillantisme: that is, adherence to the club des feuillans soi- 
disant constitutionnel. You must, therefore, make allowances for what you find in the other gazettes, written not 
only in the spirit of a party, but under the eye of a party. The first must influence the most honest printer in the 
coloring of some facts, and the second will restrain the boldest printer in the publishing of other facts. If it were 
necessary, or could be useful, I should communicate all the particulars which come to my knowledge; but this in- 
—— task would answer no good end, and, long before my letters would reach you, changes must inevitably take 
place. 

One particular, however, it is becoming to note. You will find that the Assembly immediately superseded the 
appointment of a Monsieur Bonne Carrére as minister to the United States. ‘This man’s character is as bad as need 
be, and stained by infamous vices. By what influence he was introduced into the office of foreign affairs, I know 
not, for 1 was then in England; but I have reason to believe that it was the poor expedient of the fewillaris to watch 
and check, and, perhaps, to betray the jacobin ministry. While the King was pressing Monsieur de St. Croix (an 
eight day minister) to accept the Department of Foreign Affairs, this last declared that he would not serve if Bonne 
Carrére was retained; and, to get rid of him, they invented the expedient of sending him to America. I considered 
this step as a kind of insult, and transmitted my sentiments on the subject to the King, who, thereupon, tuld Mon- 
sieur de St. Croix that I was angry at that appointment, and he must arrange the matter with me. That he wished 
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I would prevent his being received. The minister apologised for himself by saying the nomination had taken place 
»efore he came into office, and that he had remonstrated against it. He apologised for the thing as well ashe could, 
admitting, always, that it was wrong, and added that his embarkation should be delayed, and I was at liberty to 
prevent his being received. ‘To this I replied that he must not embark at all, but be removed; and that would have 
been done, for, when he presented the Bon for his appointments, the minister refused to sign it. 

In the mean time the new revolution tock place, and the history of M. Bonne Carrére’s ministry is at an end. It 
may perhaps be misrepresented, and, therefore, having stated the facts, I think it right to add, that it proceeded 
from downright weakness. He was supposed to possess the confidence of a great many of the nobility, and there- 
fore they were afraid to turn him about his business; perhaps, also, he had been trusted so far that he knew too 
much. ‘This was the case with some others, not better than him as to essentials, though not so much abased. 

I shall send, herewith, a packet containing my correspondence with the commissioners of the treasury relative 
to our debt, and, in the same packet, you will find a letter from Mr. Cathalan to you, relative toa riot at Marseilles, 
and his conduct therein. He has written two long letters to me on that subject, and I have replied by one, of the 
thirteenth instant, which you will also find enclosed with his letter to you. 

I have already had occasion to mention to you, sir, that I did not find myself authorized to go into the settlement of 
the account, finally, with the comissioners of the treasury. This observation I must again, in this place, repeat, and 
add that, notwithstanding my utmost efforts, I have not been able to bring the Minister of Foreign Affairs to consider, 
fora moment the question referred to me respecting the sums paid and paying in America. What is still more 
surprising is, that, the Minister of the Marine, although authorized to treat with me for supplies to the colony of 
St. Domingo, has done nothing in that affair. ‘Two ministers have occupied that place since the decree. Each has 
given me various rendezvous, but neither has appeared at the time and place, because circumstances of the moment 
have obliged them to attend to something else. Indeed, the Executive of the late constitution has been at the last 
agony for these three months, and, of course, has thought more of saving its life than of doing its business. 

The present Executive is just born, and may perhaps be stifled in the cradle. If a general arrangement could 
have been made with the late Government for paying the whole of our debt, at some fixed exchange, soas to do jus- 
tice, and fulfil the honorable intentions of the United States, [should have been well pleased, and although not exact- 
ly authorized, should probably have taken on me to make the needful engagements; and, in so doing, I should have 
made a great sacrifice to the public, because I wish, of all things, to be free from any pecuniary transactions: for 
I know, by experience, that the utmost possible purity will not prevent malicious insinuations, which, however un- 
founded, will always find some believers. It appears, however, a probable event that, before-our debt be paid, we 
may experience some considerable losses on exchange, not to mention the dead charges, which are considerable too. 
It has therefore appeared to me most advisable to make one general statement and setdlement of the whole; and if it 
shall appear that we have gained, and that they have lost, by the modes of payment, then to give a good round sum 
as a compensation, and as it were gratuitously; because, by that means, we have the reputation of the good we do, 
and the sacrifice we make, and because, otherwise, the agents of this Government might attribute to their address 
an advantage gained, instead of giving credit to our generosity for a compensation granted. And it seems im- 
portant to establish the latter idea, because it cannot fail to extend our credit throughout the world, and consequent- 
ly to facilitate all pecuniary operations which hereafter we may have occasion to make. 

Before I conclude this letter, permit me, my dear sir, to request the orders of the President respecting my line of 
conduct in the circumstances about to arise. Perhaps these orders may not reach me until the circumstances are 
past: but, even then, they may serve as a ground to reason on, in the circumstances which succeed. If they arrive in 
season, they will relieve my mind from a great weight. At present, I feel myself in a state of contingent responsi- 
bility of the most delicate kind. I am far from wishing to avoid any fair and reasonable risk, and [ rely on the 
justice of Government, at the same time, to mark out as exactly as possible the conduct to be pursued, as well as on 
its goodness to judge favorably of cases unforeseen. 

I am, with sincere esteem and regard, dear sir, your obedient servant, 


GOUV. MORRIS. 
Tuomas Jerrerson, Esq. Secretary of State. 


{Accompanying the foregoing despatch. ] 
Extract of a letter from Gouverneur Morris to William Carmichael, Esq. 


Paris, July 3, 1792. 


* Two days ago I saw M. Le Coreteulx, who told me that his friend had made application to the Spanish court 
to obtain an assignment on the debt from the United States, in discharge of a debt due to him, and that Mr. Gardoqui 
said the United States owed Spain above a million of dollars, being in part for advances made in America. This 
assertion struck me; and, as I had formerly some knowledge of the state of our finances, I ruminated on the subject, 
and have thereby brought back to my recollection the objects which I suppose he contemplated. They are twofold: 
first, advances for the United States, and, secondly, for the State of Virginia. These advances have been regular! 
charged against the States and the United States by the persons to whom they were made; and to these persons, 
believe, full payment, but I am pretty sure that at least partial payments, have been made. It seems, therefore, 
most advisable to leave the settlement of the American account to be made in America. As to the advances made 
to us by the court in Europe, I[ suppose it will be right to adjust them in Europe.” 


Paris, August 13, 1792. 
SiR: 
I have received your two favors of the third instant. Iam very sorry to find that your city has been so much 
disturbed, and I hope that the peace which you say was re-established may be of long duration. The moment is criti- 
cal, and you must be guided in circumstances, such as you mention, by your own discretion. In general, however, 
you will observe, that, as consul of the United States, you should take part as little as possible in revolutions or counter 
revolutions; but especially in the latter, because, if we had any right to interfere in the politics, of this country, we 
should undoubtedly take part with those who wish to establish a free government. 


Mons. 8. Caruaan, Jr. Consul at Marseilles. 


No. 7. 
Paris, 4ugust 17, 1792. 
Dear Sir: 

If I have not hitherto mentioned the applications made to me by the foreign officers who have certificates 
whereof the interest is payable in this city, it has not been for want of sufficient cause, but because I did daily hope 
to have received some orders on that subject. Many have spoken to me, written to me, and called upon me. I 
have given to all the general assurances that justice would be done, that I would transmit their claims, and the like. 
I now enclose a letter from the Polish envoy, relative to the claims of Brigadier General ‘Kosciusko, and I have told 
the Count d’Oraczewski that I daily expect despatches from you on this subject. I did thisbecause General Du- 
ag eg told me that he has information from Colonel Ternant that these claims are all honorably provided for. 

n the uncertainty as to what may have been done, I feel it my duty to bring the matter to your recollection, per- 
suaded that you will do every thing which may be proper on the occasion. 
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I enclose in like manner, a letter I have received from Mr. Francis — of Dunkirk, respecting the consular 
office in that city. TI tell him in answer to it, that I shall inquire of M. de la Motte as to the appointment he com- 
plains of, and will transmit his letter to you, and take your orders. These you will, I trust, be so kind as to give 
me. I know not Mr. Coffyn, and consequently, can say nothing either for or against him. 

I am, with esteem and regard, dear sir, your obedient servant, 
GOUV. MORRIS. 
Tuomas JEFFERSON, Esq. Secretary of State. 


[Letters referred to in despatch No. 7.] 
Sir: Paris, 4ugust 15, 1792. 


I here state the business concerning General Kosciusko, about which I spoke to Mr. Short, Chargé des 
Affaires of America, upwards ofa year before your arrival, which he assured me he had communicated to the Govern- 
ment, and of which I had the honor to speak to you at the house of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, when you request- 
ed it in writing, the better to bear it in memory. , ; 

The said General Kosciusko, a native of Poland who has served in America, to whom you yourself have ren- 
dered the justice of saying that he is a man of distinguished talents, has a promise from the treasury of the United 
States for a sum of £66,314 18s. 9d. which is equal to $12,280 $$ of the current money in America. 

I enclose the copy of the promise. ; tae 

He should receive the interest of that sum annually, and he has, in fact, received it for one year from Mr. Grand. 
banker of Paris; but for some years past he has received neither interest nor principal. 

He desires that a banker may be directed to pay him_regularly the interest, together with the arrearages, or, if 
more convenient, that he may receive the whole sum. This, sir, is what [have the honor to recommend to you, 
requesting you to take such steps as you shall judge proper. 

I am obliged to absent myself from business with which I am charged, but shall return in two months, and then 
await your answer. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
L. ANC. DDORACZEWSKI, 
Ambassador and Minister Plenipotentiary of Poland. 


Dunxiraque, July 26, 1792. 

HonoreEb Sir: j 

I have the honor to inform your excellency that, since the year 1775, I have been entrusted by your prede- 
cessors, the honorable commissioners, ambassadors, plenipotentiary ministers of Congress at the court of France. 
with all matters concerning the United States at this port, as appears by my correspondence with Mr. Deane, Dr. 
Franklin, Mr. Jay, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Jefferson; in_1778, I was entrusted with the forwarding of two cargoes of 
gunpowder, and other warlike stores, from this port to Philadelphia. During the whole course of the war, I supplied. 
by order of said commissioners, all the American prisoners which arrived here from England, with money to defray 
their expenses to the different ports of France, where they shipped for America; my disbursements in these occa- 
sions amounted to a considerable sum, In 1781, being then at Passy, and consulted by Dr. Franklin, I penned the 
plan for the cruise of the American squadron, under the command of Captain Paul Jones, in which he took the En- 
glish frigates Seraphis and Countess of Scarborough, and other prizes, some of which were brought to this port, 
and others carried to Norway; and J was afterwards commissioned by Dr. Franklin to proceed to Copenhagen, to 
claim the prizes taken by said squadron, detained at Bergen, in Norway, by a requisition of the British consul 
there. In 1785, being at Paris, at the request of Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Barclay, I was appointed 
arbitrator to settle the accounts between Mr. Beaumarchais and Congress, for the stores he sent to America during 
the war, and, by my award, reduced his demands of a considerable sum. On the first of January, 1782, Thos. Bar- 
clay, Esq. consul general for the United States, at L’Orient, (no appointments of consuls in the other ports of this 
kingdom being then made) sent mea commission, (of which [ enclose a copy) to empower me to act as agent 
for the United States at this port, in consequence of which, I have ever since acted in that capacity, and rendered 
numberless services to the American captains, and other subjects who frequented this port, for all which services, 
disbursements of money, &c. [ never received, nor demanded, any reward, commission, interest, or recompense 
whatever, except a thankful acknowledgment from said commissioners, and their full approbation to all the trans- 
actions they entrusted me with. 

Since your excellency’s appointment as ambassador for the United States, at the court of France, nothing 
material occurred at this port which merited your excellency’s attention, and thereby I have been deprived of an 
opportunity of making a direct application concerning the objects entrusted to me by your predecessors. But, hav- 
ing been informed that a certain M. dela Motte, concerned in the house of Messrs. Le Mesurier & Co. at Havre, 
who styles himself vice consul for the United States of America, has given a commission in his name to a Mr. 
Watson, an Englishman, late clerk in the said house at Havre, and lately established in the commercial line in this 
town, to act in the capacity of vice consul in this port, I have reason to suppose that M.dela Motte only sent 
such a commission to Mr. Watson, in the idea that no person was appointed at Dunkirque to act in the capacity of 
agent for the United States, in which I was invested by the power transmitted to me by Mr. Barclay, and by the 
approbation of your predecessors. I take the liberty to inform your excellency of these circumstances, and rely 
too much on your excellency’s justice, to apprehend that, after seventeen years’ service, with an unremitted zeal. 
and a perfect disinterestedness, your excellency would suffer me to be excluded from the appointment, and the prefer- 
ence given to a young Englishman, lately established in the commercial line, at this port, to whom the necessary 
experience cannot, with any judgment, beallowed. ‘The inconveniency of the interference of an Englishman in 
matters which may occur, concerning the common interest of the United States and this kingdom, is too striking to 
escape your excellency’s attention. If the administering of the proofs of the zeal, activity, and disinterestedness, 
which | have manifested in the different occasions where my interference between the American commissivners and 
the ministers of this country, has been found necessary, and which are consigned in the great number of letters I 
received from your excellency’s predecessors, I am ready to give your excellency all the satisfaction that may be 
wished for, and convince your excellency that I am as ambitious to obtain your excellency’s confidence, as I have 
been to merit that of your predecessors. 

I have the honor to remain, with great respect, honored sir, 
Your excellency’s most obedient and most humble servant, 
F. COFFYN. 

To his Excellency M. Morris, 

Minister Plenipotentiary for the United States of America at the Court of France, at Paris. 


P L’Ortent, January 1, 1782. 
IR: 

: The arrangements in the consular department not being yet entirely formed, I shall probably, at some future 
time address you more particularly on the subject_than I now do; and, in the mean time, you will please to consi- 
der yourself as appointed by me, agent for the United States of America, at the Port of Dunkirque; and act ir 
that capacity, until some future consul, or myself, inform you, that the power I give you is expired. The business 
that will require your immediate care is that of attending to the wants of any of the American vessels whose com- 
manders or supercargoes apply to you for advice and assistance; to claim all American seamen, who may be 
detained contrary to their inclinations on board vessels belonging to any Power whatever, except theirown country; 
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to hear and adjust any disputes that may arise between officers and seamen; to see that the subjects of the United 
States receive that protection to which they are entitled; and to transmit to the American minister at this court, and 
to myself, from time to time, every thing uf consequence that occurs relative to Americas and every information 
which may be thought necessary. Your own judgment will inform you that something may occur to make your 
writing to the Secretary for Foreign Affairs in America proper; and that this will be, when any matter of impor- 
tance arises necessary to be immediately communicated, and that an opportunity of transmitting it offers from your 
port, or from your neighborhood, by which loss of time will be prevented. 

It is not expected you will make advances for American subjects, there being no fund that I know of to dis- 
charge such engagements, and the application for supplies of that nature ought not at present to be made to me. 

I shall occasionally transmit to you such information as will be necessary, and should any difficulty arise in the 
execution of your office, let me know, and I will endeavor to remove it, and give you all the advice and assistance 
in my power. At foot I send you a note of the agents which are at present appointed. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your most humble servant, 
THOS. BARCLAY. 
Mr. Francis Corryn, Dunkirque. 
I hereby certify, that the above copy is conform to the original, reposing in my hands. 


F. COFFYN. 


No. 8. 
Paris, 22d Jugust, 1792. 
Dear Sir: 

My last (No.7) was of the 17th instant. In No. 6, of the 16th, I mentioned the revolution of the 10th. I sug- 
gested my idea that the force commanded by Monsieur de Lafayette would not be brought to immediate action. 
and that. in such case, he and his friends had nothing to hope for. He, as you will learn, encamped at Sedan, and 
official accounts of last night inform us that he has taken refuge with the enemy. Thus his circle is completed. 
He has spent his fortune on a revolution, and is now crushed by the wheel which he put in motion. He lasted longe: 
than l expected. Some other officers tried to influence their troops in favor of the late constitution, but without 
effect. They are, it seems, yet to learn, that an officer has never complete possession of his soldiers, till rigid dis- 
cipline has led them by the hand over fields of glory, in which he has shared their danger, and pointed them the path 
which leads to triumph. ‘These scenes are yet remote, but if the combined Powers cannot succeed in the present 
plans, they must hereafter take place. In the mean time, much suspicion, much jealousy, and many victims, are 
all in the natural order of things. I do not find that the Prince of Rranswitk has made those rapid movements 
which the existent state of things required, and he loses much by the delay. He probably understands too well the 
business of war, and his high station requires a man in whom the comaubal General should be but a secondary 
talent. I cannot, fora moment, suppose a possibility of beating him with the French army, if army it may be 
called, where there is no discipline ; but, if he will not commit himself a little to fortune, it appears to me a very 
easy matter to wear away the time till winter shuts the theatre. We are now far advanced in August, and he has 
at most three months before him. 

The day before yesterday the British ambassador received a despatch from his court, whicli he immediately 
transmitted to the present Minister of Foreign Affairs, and, at the same time, asked for passports. This deaths 
has not yet been communicated to the Assembly, because it runs rather counter to expectations which had been 
raised, and, of course, the public mind is not duly prepared. ‘The purport of this despatch is, that Britain 
has determined on a strict neutrality, that she means to preserve it, and therefore, as his letters of credence are to 
the King, now dethroned, he had best come away. To this is subjoined a hope that nothing will happen to the King 
or his family, because that would excite the indignation of all Europe. This despatch, turned into plain English, 
is, shortly, that the British court resent what is already done, and will make war immediately, if the treatment of 
the King be such as to call for, or to justify, measures of extremity. 

The different ambassadors and ministers are all taking their flight, and if I stay I shall be alone. I mean. 
however, to stay, unless circumstances should command me away, because, in the admitted case that my letters of 
credence are to the monarchy, and not to the republic of France, it becomes a matter of indifference whether ] 
remain in this country, or go to England, during the time which may be needful to obtain your orders, or to produce 
a settlement of affairs here. Going hence, however, would look like taking part against the late revolution. and 
Tam not only unauthorized in this respect, but I am bound to suppose that, if the great majority of the nation adhere 
to the new form, the United States will approve thereof, because, in the first place, we have no right to prescribe to 
this country the government they shall adopt, and next, because the basis of our own constitution is the indefeasible 
right of the people to establish it. 

Among those who are leaving Paris is the Venetian ambassador. He was furnished with passports from the 
office of Foreign Affairs, but he was, nevertheless, stopped at the barrier, was conducted to the Hotel de Ville. 
was there questioned for hours, and his carriages examined and searched. This violation of the rights of ambas- 
sadors could not fail (as you may suppose) to make impression. It has been broadly hinted to me, that the honor of 
my country, and my own, require that I should go away. But I am of a different opinion, and rather think that 
those who give such hints are somewhat influenced by fear. It is true that the position is not without danger ; but 
I presume that, when the President did me the honor of naming me to this embassy, it was not for my persona! 
pleasure or safety, but to promote the interests of my country. ‘These, therefore, I shall continue to pursue, to the 
best of my judgment, and as to consequences, they are in the hand of God. 

GOUV. MORRIS. 


Tuomas Jerrerson, Esa. Secretary of State. 


No. 9. 
Paris, 30th August, 1792. 

Dear Sik: , P 

My last (No. 8) was of the 22d instant. In No. 6, I mentioned to you that I had not been able to adjust. 
with the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the rate of exchange which should govern the payments made and making in 
America, on account of our debt to France. And that [had not been able to see the Minister of Marine, to adjust 
with him the sums which the Assembly had determined to apply, out of that debt, to the use of St. Domingo. You 
will have seen, by my correspondence with the commissioners of the treasury, that the last payment of six millions 
will nearly balance the account, according even to their statement of it, over and above the four hundred thou- 
sand dollars which are to be paid at Philadelphia, during the current year. 

A few days since, Mr. Monge. the present Minister of the Marine, desired an interview, and, at our meeting. 
resented me a regular contract for payment of eight hundred thousand dollars, as being equivalent to the four mil- 
ions of livres which the Assembly had appropriated as above mentioned. I will not trouble you with the conversa- 

tion, because it ended with a request, on his part, to meet Mr. Le Brun, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Mr. 
Claviere, the Minister of Public Contributions. This meeting took place yesterday, by their appointment. The 
same form of agreement was again produced, and Mr. Claviere, who was principal spokesman, mentioned my sign- 
ing it as a thing of course. I told him that I had been authorized to settle with the late government the exchange 
of one-half of that sum, already paid and paying on this very account. He spoke of such settlement as the easiest 
thing in the world, and advanced, on the subject, exactly those principles which Mr. Short had refused to be gov- 
erned by, and rejected as visionary those which Mr. Short had stated as just, and which I think are reasonable and 
right. The great object, however, was to get the money, and Congress was to fix the exchange. 1 told them 
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(which is very true) that I felt a very sincere desire to furnish aid to that unhappy colony, and had done every 
thing in my power to comply with the wish of the Legislature in that respect, but in vain. That, at last, our bankers 
in Holland being extremely anxious to discharge themselves of the large sums which had for months been lying in 
their hands ; their own commissaries of the treasury being also desirous to receive ; Mr. Short (to whom the man- 
agement of that business had been committed by the United States) being also solicituus that the payments should 
be made, I had desired him to place in the hands of the bankers named by the commissaries, an equivalent of six 
millions of livres, by which means the instalments of our debt, already due, were overpaid. ‘That, of course, any 
advances now made must be on account of those instalments which are to become due hereafter. That I have no 
instructions respecting them, for reasons I had already assigned, and that, of consequence, if I should enter into 
the agreement they wished, I should probably be blamed for exceeding the line prescribed to me. That there re- 
mained, however, another point, worthy of their attention, which was, that my agreement would be, in itself, void, 
because JI had no powers to treat with the present Government. _ It followed, therefore, that the ministers of the 
United States would feel themselves as much at liberty as if nothing had been done, and act according to their own 
ideas of the object, distinctly from my engagements ; that it would be equally useful to them, and more proper in 
me, to state the whole matter to you, in the first instance, and that I would add my earnest request to make the 
desired payment. This, however, did not at all suit their ideas. Mr. Claviere made many observations on the 
nature of our debt, and the manner in which it had accrued. He said that the United States would certainly actin a 
different manner towards the present Government than the monarchs of Europe did. ‘That it was impossible I should 
have any difficulty, if I inclined to do what they asked, and then concluded by asking me, peremptorily, whether 
I would or would not. His language and manner were such as naturally to excite some little indignation, and al- 
though J could pardon much to a man whose stock-jobbing life had not much qualified him fora station in which 
delicacy of manner and expression are almost essential, yet I could not submit to an indignity, in my person, 
towards the country I represent. I told him, therefore, that I did not understand what he meant to say. My 
countenance, I believe, spoke the rest of my sentiment, and led him to say, in explanation, that it was necessary 
for them to have some positive engagement, because, otherwise, they must make “ype the service from 
another source; and then he again expressed his conviction that the United States would recognize them, and, at any 
rate, would not disavow the engagements which I might make. I told him that it was not proper for me (a servant) 
to pretend to decide on what would be the opinion of my masters. ‘That I should wait their orders, and obey them, 
when received. That the present Government might collect my sentiments from my conduct. That I could not 
possibly take on me to judge questions of such magnitude. That | would do every thing I could, with propriety ; and 
again repeated my offer, which they would not listen to; and I left them not a little displeased, if I may judge from 
appearances by no means equivocal. 

The Dutch ambassador, who dined with me, told me that he had received his orders, and should ask for passports 
this day. The British ambassador went off two days ago, and Mr. Lindsay, their minister, intends going to-mor- 
row. He offers to take my letters to Mr. Pinckney, to whom J shall enclose this, to be forwarded to you. 

Last evening, between ten and eleven, I received a visit from some commissaires de section, who came in con- 
sequence of a denunciation, made by some blockhead or rascal, that I had arms concealed in my house. 1 made 
them sensible of the impropriety of their conduct, told them that I had no arms, and that, if I had, they should not 
touch one of them; that, in such case, they must apply to me through their Minister of Foreign Affairs, and ask 
me to cede them. I insisted that the man who had presumed to make this denunciation should be seized, and then 
[ would demenstrate the falsehood, that he might be punished. The scene finished by apologies on their part. Last 
night there was a general visit and search throughout the town for arms, and, I presume, for persons also. It still 
continues. Between nine and ten, the commissary called on me with many apologies, and took a note of my reply, 
so that we met and parted good friends. 

You will see, by all this, my dear sir, that I have sufficient cause to take offence and depart, if I were so inclin- 
ed; but I will stay, if possible, so as to preserve to you the most perfect liberty of action. Ido not, indeed, feel 
offended at what is done by the people, because they cannot be supposed to understand the law of nations, and be- 
cause they are in a state of fury which is inconceivable, and which leaves them liable to all impressions, and renders 
them capable of all excesses. I shall endeavor, nevertheless, to preserve the proper firmness, and, let what will 
happen, I hope that, though my friends should have occasion to lament my fate, they will never be obliged to blush 
for my conduct. 

I am ever, my dear sir, very truly yours, 
GOUV. MORRIS. 

Tuomas JEFFERSON, Esq. 


No. 10. 
Paris, 10th September, 1792. 
Dear Sir: 

My last (No. 9) was of the thirtieth ultimo. ‘The object of this is merely to transmit a letter forwarded to 
me by Mr. Cathalan, who desires me to communicate the scarcity to my friends, and at the same time mentions, 
that, if I will encourage him thereto, he will immediately set off to America te procure wheat. My answer, of this 
date, is enclosed. By the first convenient opportunity, I shall write to you respecting the state of things here, and 
1 shall now send, with this letter, the several gazettes. We have had one week of unchecked murders, in which 
some thousands have perished in this city. It began with between two and three hundred of the clergy, who had 
been shut up because they would not take the oaths prescribed by law, and which, ‘they said, was contrary to their 
conscience. Thence these executors of speedy justice went to the Abbaye, where the persons were confined who 
were at court on the tenth. ‘These were despatched also; and, afterwards, they visited the other prisons. All 
those who were confined, either on the accusation or suspicion of crimes, were destroyed. Madame de Lamballe 
was (I believe) the only woman killed, and she was beheaded and embowelled; the head and entrails were parad- 
ed, on pikes, through the street, and the body dragged after them. They continued, I am told, at the Temple, till 
the Queen looked out at this horrid spectacle 

Yesterday the prisoners from Orleans were put to death at Versailles. The destruction began here about five 
in the afternoon, on Sunday, the second instant. A guard had been sent, afew days since, to make the Duke de la 
Rochefoucault prisoner. He was on his way to Paris, under their escort, with his wife and mother, when he was 
taken out of his carriage and killed The ladies were taken back to La Roche Guyonne, where they are now, ina 
state of arrestation. Monsieur de Montmorin was among those slain at the Abbaye. You will recollect that a pe- 
tition was signed by many thousands to displace the Mayor, on account of his conduct on the twentieth of June. 
The signing of this petition is considered as a sufficient proof of the crime of feuillantisme, and it was in contem- 
plation with some to put all those who were guilty of signing that petition to death. ‘This measure seems, how- 
ever, to be suspended, (for the present at least) but as there is no real executive authority, the plan may be easily 
resumed, should it suit the views of those ge enjoy the confidence of that at of the people who are now active. 

am, very dear sir, very sincerely yours, 
anaes she GOUV. MORRIS. 


Tuomas Jerrerson, Esq. 


; Paris, 10th September, 1792. 
IR: 
In yours of the first inst. you confirm your apprehensions of a general scarcity of wheat and flour throughout 


the Southern provinces of France, and propose going in person to the United States, in order to induce them to 

supply you with those necessary articles. I question whether that step would so wel! accomplish the end you have 

in view, as to apply in the usual mercantile line. { have always observed that supplies, of every kind, are more 

cheaply, speedi s and abundantly obtained, through the ordinary channels of commerce, than by the envoy of 
VOL. I. 
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special agents; and I think that your appearance ina_ public capacity would probably induce the husbandman to 
enhance the price of his productions, and keep them back from the market. Your letter to Mr. Jefferson shall be 
forwarded by the first opportunity, and [ think it most proper to convey the intelligence it contains in that public 
way, than to give private intimations which might enable the parties receiving them to make extraordinary advan- 
tages, where all ought to be on an equal footing. 

S. Catuaran, Consul at Marseilles. 


No. 11. 
Paris, 19th September, 1792. 
Dear Sir: 
My last was of the 10th instant. I shall confine myself, on the present occasion, to the transmitting 
copies of my correspondence with the ministry, on the subject of the conference mentioned to you in mine (No. 9) 
of the 30th of last month. [ transmit, however, copy of what I wrote on the 20th of August, because the answer of 
the 8th of this month would not be otherwise intelligible. I will not, at. present, make any comments on this cor- 
respondence, and [ do not know whether I shall ever mention it again. I send you, also, as the best means of com- 
municating the state of this city and kingdom, the short but lively picture drawn of them in the Assembly, b 
Mons. Masuyer, on Saturday last, the 15th instant, and the report made on Sunday morning, by Mons. Roland, 
Minister of the Interior. I wish it were in my power to communicate a more flattering prospect than is held out by 
these extracts, It gives me pain to write, and will, [ am sure, give you pain to read, the distressful state of a coun- 
try for which we have both a sincere regard. All which I can do, under present circumstances, is to be silent. 
Bad news have a flight so rapid that I will not add to their wings. 
I am, my dear sir, very truly yours, 
GOUV. MORRIS. 


Tuomas Jerrerson, Esq. 


Enclosure 1. 
Paris, 20th August, 1792. 
SiR: 
I have the honor to send, herein enclosed, a letter which [ have just received. The seal which is affixed 
to it indicates, in a manner not to be doubted, that it has been opened by authority of the Government. Such a 
proceeding, sir, discloses suspicions neither honorable to him who is the object of them, nor to those who are sus- 
ceptible of them. I request you, therefore, sir, to put a stop to such violations. 
I have the honor to be, sir, &c. 
GOUV. MORRIS. 
To M. Le Bruxy, Minister for Foreign Affairs. . 


Enclosure 2. 


Panis, 30th August, 1792—4th year of Liberty. 
SIR: 

I now bring to your recollection the essential point on which we conferred together yesterday, only to convince 
you of the necessity of preventing the great inconveniences which would result from the pretended insufficiency of 
your powers. Upon the principle that you are not authorized by your instructions to treat with the new Government 
of France, your functions would be null at this present moment, and our colonies, whose urgent wants of supplies 
require our solicitude, our activity, and zeal, would be at the point of being destitute of them. 

I have the honor to observe to you, sir, that we have too high an idea of the sentiments of friendship and attach- 
ment of the United States for France, to believe that their representative could or should hesitate, under any pre- 
text whatever, to contribute to the success of an arrangement begun by Mr. Short, the continuation of which has 
been confided to your care. 

The suspension of the King, of his functions, should not change, sir, the dispositions of a nation with which we 
have connexions of friendship and interest, and whose independence is our work. They know all the efforts and 
sacrifices we have made to procure it for them. We do not mention the matter to excite your acknowledgment, 
but your good will. I believe, sir, that you owed it to the French nation before it actually took place; and if you 
should manifest it at the present moment, you would certainly fulfil the vows of your constituents. 

But toreturn, sir: I ought to observe that the King is only suspended; besides, the Government being immuta- 
ble, and always to subsist, no representative can, without an express order from his court or constituents, refuse to 
treat directly with it. Since the establishment of the new Government, you have not received from your constitu- 
ents any order which can divert that measures you might, then, sir, cause to be fulfilled the engagement entered 
into by Mr. Short, relatively to the eight hundred thousand dollars, which shall be held at our disposition in North 
America, for the purchase of necessary supplies for our colonies. 

If the facts I have just detailed do not lead you to alter the determination which you made known to us yester- 
day, I request you to be so obliging as to assign the reasons for your refusal in the answer which I shall expect 
from you, and which will serve me as a direction. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Mr. Morris. LE BRUN. 


Enclosure 3. 
. Paris, 1st September, 1792. 
Sir: ; 

Your leiter, of the 30th August, was not delivered to me till yesterday at four o’clock. I am going to an- 
swer it fully, and with as little delay as possible. You do me the honor to say, that I might cause to be ful filled the 
engagement entered into by Mr. Short, relatively to the eight hundred thousand dollars, which shall be held in North 
America at your disposal, for the purchase of necessary supplies for your colonies. I have already observed to you, 
sir, and I now repeat to you, that the care of making the payments of our debt to France has been confided to Mr. 
Short, and that T have never been authorized to meddle init. I venture to add, sir, that you have in your own 
offices the proofs of what I have just advanced. Your predecessors have told me that they had received from the 
Minister of France, at Philadelphia, the copy of a letter which Mr. Hamilton, our Minister of Finances, had written 
to him on the 8th of March. You will see, sir, that Mr. Hamilton therein says: ‘* From the instructions which 
have been given to Mr. Short, from the known progress of his operations, and by some passages of one of his letters, 
of the 12th November last, / conclude, with certainty, that he has paid all the arrears of interest and reimbursements 
of capital, due to the end of the year 1791.” He adds, (with regard to the four hundred thousand dollars agreed 
to be paid during the year 1792) ** that that sum will be an anticipation of what is yet to grow due.” Here, I think 
it my duty to observe to you, sir, that all the engagements entered into by Mr. Short will be fulfilled by the United 
States with the greatest exactness. 

I must also, sir, request you to fix your attention to another very important fact which I have had the honor of 
mentioning to you. Mr. Short had left in the hands of our bankers at Amsterdam very large sums, for several 
months, in constant expectation of definitive arrangements with regard to the payments—arrangements which did 
not take place during his mission. On the 30th of July last, I mentioned to the commissioners ofthe national 
treasury, the impossibility in whicn I found myself of concluding any thing in that respect, until I had received 
the orders of my court. At this time, Mr. Short, on his part, pressed me to cause the commissioners of the trea- 
sury to receive the money which was at his disposal; and the commissioners, also, pressed me to make payment of 
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it. Therefore, having agreed with them the exchange by which it was to be regulated for the moment, (and except- 
ing always the definitive arrangements to be made with the person who should be authorized for that purpose by the 
United States) 1 requested Mr. Short, by a letter of the 6th of August last, to give orders to our bankers to pay to 
Messrs. Hoguer, Grand & Co. bankers, designated by the commissioners of the treasury, the sum of one million 
six hundred and eighty-five thousand florins, of the bank, which, at the said exchange, amounted to six millions, 
money of France. ' mt 

You will have the goodness to observe, sir, that, according to the account of the commissioners, there was due to 
France, on the Ist of July last, the sum of six millions and a half; that in that sum is comprised that of three mil- 
lions one hundred and fifty-seven thousand seven hundred and fifty-eight pounds, which was not in the calculation 
of Mr. Hamilton, and of which a part at least is yet to be verified. You will also be pleased to observe, in the 
same account, the payments actually made in America are not comprised, which will make an additional sum of 
more than two millions. Hence it results that, in every statement of the case, the reimbursements to be made to 
ihe present time, are all acquitted. I further observe to you, sir, that I am in nowise authorized to dispose of the 
sums which were or may be in the hands of our bankers at Amsterdam, and that all that I have done, or that I have 
been able to do, has been to address myself to Mr. Short, who, alone, still has the management of it. 

There yet remains, sir, to be brought to your recollection another important fact, and which is found to be proved 
in that same letter of Mr. Hamilton, which is, that, on account of the extraordinary expenses occasioned by our 
war against the savages, it was impossible for him to promise the payment of the sum of four hundred thousand dol - 
lars, at earlier periods than those agreed on, and of which the last is on the Ist of December, 1792. 

You can judge, sir, from what | have just mentioned, whether it is possible for me to go further than the offer I 
have made to you, of using the most lively solicitations to my court for the purpose of engaging it to grant the relief 
you require of me; an offer which you have refused to accept. , or 

As to the suspension of the King, sir, you certainly must be sensible, as well as myself, that a minister has a right 
to express no sentiment whatever, without the previous orders of his nation. And, when I spoke to you on the 
subject, I did not wish to express to you any thing concerning it, but only, when you insisted, to lead you to per- 
ceive, that, if it were possible for me to have ventured to compromit myself, by consenting to the pecuniary arrange- 
ments which you desired, and which have not been confided to me by my court, you could not claim from it the 
execution of my engagements; because, that, in acknowledging your authority, it might reply to you that you should 
have waited for new letters of credence. 

In the letter which I have had the honor to write to you, the 21st August, I informed you, sir, that my intention 
was to remain at Paris, but the style of yours of the 30th August, imposes on me the necessity of requesting a pass- 
port from you, that I may leave France. I shall travel with my horses a short journey, and shall take the route 
tor England, by way of Calais. I leave here my house, my secretary, and part of my equipage, till I receive orders 
from the United States. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
GOUV. MORRIS. 

M. Le Brun. 


Enclosure 4. 


Paris, 8TH SEPTEMBER, 1792; 
Sir: 4th year of Liberty and 1st of Equality. 


I have received the letter which you have done me the honor to write to me, and in which you complain of 
the opening of a letter, the superscription of which ‘is addressed to you, at Paris, and stamped Spa. 1 immediately 
communicated your complaint to the mayoralty, and you may be assured that attention wil! be paid to it. 

In times of more serenity such an error would not have been committed, and I believe you are too just, sir, to 
view the opening of your letter in any other light. [shall add, that there has not been the slightest intention of 
derogating from your person, and the character with which you are clothed. Besides, you represent a nation, to 
whom we are united as much by the ties of friendship as by commercial connexions, and a sameness of principles. 

We are also, sir, too much led by inclination to maintain the good harmony which subsists between the two 
people, not to observe, exactly, every thing that tends to a reciprocity of friendly proceedings. I request you tobe 
convinced, in like manner, of the sincere attachment with which I have the honor to be, 

Sir, your most humble and most obedient servant, 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
LE BRUN. 

Monsieur Morris. 


Enclosure 5. 
Paris, 16TH SEPTEMBER, 1792. 
SIR: ; 4th year of Liberty. 

I have seen, in the answer which you have given to the letter I had the honor to write to you on the 30th of 
August last, that you have not taken the true sense of certain expressions which it contained, relative to the existing 
circumstances. My object in speaking to you of the present Government was to prove to you that, in France, ii 
never can be dissolved, nor lose any part of its gravity, as long as the nation shall exist. From this just and in- 
contestable principle, I thought that you might reside at Paris, and there wait for new letters of credence, and new 
instructions from your constituents; in a word, to continue to treat, without interruption or delay, of the affairs 
which interest the two nations. 

You ought to be persuaded, sir, that you had found us very ready to give you satisfaction on all the points which 
might have been founded in justice and reason. And as, without doubt, you never had presented others, the result 
of our conferences and of your proceedings with us might have been followed with the success you had desired. 

As to the idea you appear to have, of quitting our present Government, I think it my duty to remind you of a 
fact, in support of the principle I have cited to you above. Itis this. When the inhabitants of North America 
resolved to separate from England, and to obtain their liberty, they sent to France representatives to negotiate with 
the Government, which made no difficulty in entering into, speaking of, and even concluding with them a treaty 
of amity and commerce, as well as 2 treaty of alliance. Scarcely had the United Provinces appointed a Congress, 
when Dr. Franklin was acknowledged by us in his quality of minister plenipotentiary. He was admitted, with all 
the corps diplomatique, to the audiences of the court, and of the minister. France sent and accredited, also, on her 
part, a minister to Congress. 

Nevertheless, sir, you know that, at that epoch, fixed measures had not yet been taken for the establishment of 
a Government in America, and it could not have any solid existence, while the war continued there for the cause 
of independence and liberty. Our present situation, and that of your country, at that time, are, then, very differ- 
ent: of which you will be convinced by the following fact. 

Before your Revolution, we had a Government which has always subsisted since. It is true, it has assumed 
another form; but liberty, the salvation of the country, have thus determined its creation. Besides, you, sir, who 
are born in the midst ofa free people, should consider the affairs of France under another point of view than that of 
all the foreign ministers residing at Paris. We support the same cause as that of your country: then our principles 
and yours should be the same, and, by a series of natural consequences, no reason can be opposed to your resi- 
dence at Paris. 

I wish, sir, that this relation of facts, with which you are as well acquainted as I am, may engage you to reflect 
again on the matter, and determine you to change your resolution. 
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Whatever it may be, sir, I have caused to be expedited the passport which you have requested; it is now with 
the municipality for the fulfilment of the formalities. I expect to be able to send it to you to-morrow. 

You will see, sir, by the enclosed extract of the reply of the minister of public contributions, that you have al- 
most an entire satisfaction on all the points contained in your letter of the 21st of August last. I have the honor to 
observe te you, that the little personal accidents which you have experienced relative to your effects, your wines, 
and your eatables, are the consequence, as you know, of the agitation inseparable from a great revolution. 

~ [ have the honor to be, with a sincere attachment, sir, your most obedient and most humble servant, 


‘The Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
LE BRUN. 


Mr. Morris. 
Enclosure 6. 
Paris, 17th September, 1792. 

SIR: 
[ have had the honor to receive your letters of the 8th and 16th. From the explanations contained in the lat- 
ter, I shall pay no more attention to that of the 30th August, and, as it was that which had determined me to quit 
France, [have concluded to remain here, and to wait the orders of my court. As to my personal opinions, sir, 
they are unimportant in an affair so serious, but you may be persuaded that I have never doubted the right which 
every people have of forming, to themselves, such government as they please. I have, for several years, made 
sincere vows that France might enjoy full liberty, and all possible happiness: and I am sure of fulfilling the inten- 
tions of the United States, in assuring you that all my countrymen participate in them. 

I have the honor to renew to you, sir, my request for a passport for the interior of the country. By proving my 
situation, i¢ will secure me against the interruptions which might be experienced in the present moment. 


I have the honor to be, &c. a 
GOUV. MORRIS. 
Monsieur Le Bren. 
Enclosure 7. 


Extract from the Journal of Debates and Decrees. 
SirTine or Saturpay, 15th September, 1792; 6 o’clock, P. M. 


M. Masuyer converted into a motion the demand of the minister, and arose, with force, against that sort of di- 
iapidation. {f the National Assembly, said he, does not take vigorous measures, one can no longer remain in Paris. 
it is become more dangerous, a hundred times, than the forests which are most infected with highwaymen. All per- 
sons are attacked here; property is violated: the laws are violated. Terror and desolation are spread throughout 
Paris, and all France. 


SITTING oF SunpAy, 16th September, 1792; 10 0°clock, 4. M. 


Mr. Rotanb, Minister of the Interior, spoke nearly in the following words: Charged, with the place which is 
confided to me, with a general superintendence of the police of the kingdom, I[ have thought it a duty to trace the 
cause of the disorders of Paris. This matter, gentlemen, merits all your attention, because it brings into question 
the support of liberty. It is reported in Paris, that, since the 4th of this month, four or five hundred persons have 
been arrested, and that the prisons are as full as they weré before the 2d September. I have had these facts veri- 
fied; they are true. But the prison book has not been found. Ihave demanded who the persons were who gave 
orders for these arrests: nothing was known of them. 1 required that the orders should be presented to me, and 
did it with authority: and I have seen and discovered that it was, at one time, the municipality, then the sections, 
then individuals, then the people, without designating what citizens, what part of the people. Some of these orders 
show the reasons; the greater part of them do not show any. I judge neither persons nor things, but I have con- 
ceived it a duty to bring these matters to the Nationa! Assembly; and I deposite them in the office. 


No. 12. 
Paris, 27th September, 1792. 
Dear Sir: 

My last (No. 11) was of the 19th; I therein transmitted copies of my correspondence with the minister, re- 
specting the subject of the conversation mentioned in mine of the 30th of last month, of which, as well as of those 
of the 17th and 22d, copies are here enclosed. I think it is proper to mention to you now, a circumstance relating 
to that conversation, because it may explain transactions connected therewith. 1 had good reason to believe that a 
private speculation was at the bottom of the proposals made to me, and the extreme urgency which was exhibited 
by one of the conferees, who had been designated to me as concerned therein, tended, not a little, to confirm the 
information I had received. ‘The wrath excited by the unwillingness on my part to jump over all the bounds of my 
powers and instructions, did by no means lessen, but came in support of the same idea. Since that period, I have 
been asked, by a person who said he was offered a bill drawn by the Government here on the treasury of the Unit- 
ed States, whether such bill would be paid. I expressed my surprise thereat, and was told that this bill would be 
for the sum decreed by the Assembly, to be employed in purchasing supplies for the colony of St. Domingo. I ob- 
served thereon, that it seemed a strange procedure, either to sell or buy such a bill; because the vender could only 
employ the money in America, and, of course, need not risk a draft, and the purchaser, who must make the expen- 
diture thereof, could not, I supposed, find his account in the transaction. This led to an explanation. The bill 
was to be paid for in assignats, at par, six or nine months hence, and the produce was to be employed in purchasing 
manufactures, suitable to the colony, in this country. [told the person who applied to me, that I did not think this 
would be considered, in America, as falling within thedecree, and that no good reason could be assigned for pay- 
ing, under great disadvaniages, in Philadelphia, what could be paid, with great advantage, in Paris, when the sum 
paid was not to be expended in the United States, but in France. At length, the true object of this application to 
me came out. I discovered that it was merely a scheme of speculation, to be carried into effect if I could be induc- 
ed to recommend the payment, under what was known to be a favorite idea with me, viz: the expending in Ame- 
rica what we owe to France, and for the support of the colony of St. Domingo. As my concurrence could not be 
hoped for, I believe that the plan is abandoned, but perhaps it is only abandoned in appearance. 

I also take the liberty to enclose the extract of a letter from Mr. Short, respecting Monsieur de Lafayette, with 
my answer thereto. I understand that he was forwarded from Luxemburg, (privately) on the route to Vienna, and 
had got as far as Brisgaw several days ago. I presume that his treatment will depend very much on the success of 
the military operations. If the allied monarchs, finding themselves disappointed in their expectations from the pre- 
sent cainpaign, are obliged to look forward to more extensive and more permanent efforts, they will, probably, en- 
deavor to gain one of the great parties in this country; and should they turn their eyes towards the Quatre-vingt neus 
or feuillans, they will naturally consider Monsieur de Lafayette as the most fitting instrument to be employed; 
and he will, as naturally, desire to aid in the establishment of the party and the principles which he considers as 
true supporters of liberty in this country. For, you will observe, that, in like manner as the cleric and aristo- 
cratic parties considered the Assembly in 1789 as an usurper, the leaders of that assembly affixed on the jacobins 
the same charge of usurpation; and now, the leaders of the last revolution are charged by some of their brethren 
with feuillantism. You will see, by the gazettes, that there is the same enmity between the present chiefs, which 
prevailed heretofore against those whom they considered as their common enemies; and if either of the present par- 
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ties shou!d get the better, they would, probably, again divide: for party, like matter, is divisible ad infinitum, be- 
cause things which depend on human opinion can never be tried by any common standard. And notonly is it un- 
avoidable that there should be differences among different men, but it is even uncommon to find, in the same man, 
the same sentiments for a continued length of time, though upon the same subject: for either the circumstances 
change, or else the man. 

You will see that the King of Prussia has made some overtures for treaty, which were not listened to. I consider 
the offer as a mere military manceuvre, because it i¢ not possible that treaty should succeed in the present moment, 
and because preparations are making for more vigorous efforts the ensuing campaign. I am told that both Sweden 
and Denmark have acceded to the league, and that they count on the assistance of Great Britain, should that be- 
come necessary. On this last subject much may be said. Of the King’s personal opinions there can be no doubt, 
and I have some little reason to believe, that not only his ministers, but the great inass of property and interest 
in that kingdom would readily embark in a contest to crush opinions which are considered as fatal to the peace and 
order of civil society; and you know of how little consequence it is, as to human action, whether opinions be or be 
not well founded. Qn the other hand, there is a party in England, not inconsiderable as to numbers, and very im- 
portant from the activity of its members, who, joining to high notions of civil liberty some mixture of the enmi- 
ties and prejudices of particular sects of religion, aim at a subversion of monarchy, hierarchy, and aristocracy. 
But as any great convulsion must necessarily overturn the stupendous fabric of national credit which has been 
erected within this century, there are, among the chieftains even of this party, several who rather wish that the bat- 
tles for freedom should be fought on French than English ground. Yet these same men, should it become neces- 
sary to take a decided part, would range themselves (I think) under the revolution standard. But in this uncer- 
tain state of men and things, the ministry have to fear, from inaction, that the principles of the government will be 
sapped, and they have to fear a total defeat, should they declare war without first securing the aid of opposition. 
This they have been laboring at for some time, but with little effect, because there are two or three great places de- 
sired by both parties. Of these intrigues, however, Mr. Pinckney will, 1 doubt not, give you ample details, as 
they are closely connected with the objects of his mission. I have little doubt but that a junction, or coalition be- 
tween these two parties would enable the Government to act with all the energy it could wish, and there seems to 
ime to be a little cause, not much noticed, but of considerable effect, which may Jead them into a war: it is, the 
legal advantage to be gained over those who, in supporting certain opinions, may, in case of war, be brought under 
the statute of treasons, as adhering to the foreign enemy. 

An opponent more dreadful than any of the armies which can be sent against this country, or any of the parties 
yy which it may be distracted, seems to be preparing his vengeances. Famine is among the things on which to éal- 
culate. The crop in Sicily was short, that of the southern provinces (always insufficient) is much less than usual. 
‘The supplies usually drawn from the coast of Barbary will (I am told) be totally cut off by those Powers, who, in 
consequence of the affair of the 10th of August, mean to break with this country. The grain provinces on the north 
and east, if not possessed by the enemy, will be totally exhausted by the two armies, and Poland, whose granaries are 
shut up till next spring, will be engrossed by the enemy to furnish his own magazines. [ consider it therefore as 
next to certain that the want here will be very great during the ensuing years; and as this must, by the end of De- 
cember, become apparent to every body, most other resources will then be shut by the hand of mercantile specula- 
tion. Hence it would seem that our merchants would act wisely in sending hither cargoes of flour, and I have but 
one apprehension in recommending it, which is, that (from the laxity of Government) property of that sort may be- 
come precarious, when the price has got so high as to oppress the poor; and yet it must so rise, or else the merchant 
will suffer, because the exchange cuts off'a great proportion of what he receives. 

[ submit, my dear sir, to your better judgment, all these ideas, persuaded that you will turn them to the best ac- 
count, and | pray you to believe in that sincere regard with which 

I am, yours, 
Tuomas JEFFERSON, Esq. GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Short to Mr. Morris, enclosed in the preceding number. 
Tue Hacur, September 7, 1792. 


Dear SIR: 

I have now to communicate one to you of a very different nature; and although I have no idea myself of what 
can be done in it by us with any hope of success, yet I lose no time in informing you of it, as I have been requested 
to do, in order to concert with you and Mr. Pinckney, conformably likewise to request, the measures to be pursued. 
You are no doubt informed of the circumstances of M. de Lafayette’s arrestation and confinement. He and his com- 
panions were first sent to Nivelles near Brussels. Every body supposed (and even the persons at Brussels the 
most acquainted with the dispositions of the Government there, and the best informed here) that they would be re- 
leased immediately on an answer’s being received from Vienna. On the contrary, before that answer could have 
been received, orders were given for sending M. de Lafayette and the three members of the former assembly ac- 
companying him, to Luxemburg, for detaining the others at Nivelles, and releasing such as had been made prisoners 
the day after M. de Lafayette, and who had also been brought to Niveiles. Under these circumstances, which 
would seem to indicate no intention in the Government to release those whom they now detain, manifestly in con- 
i g of allowing the peaceable and unarmed citizen, to pass as travellers through the 


travention to the principie existin } E as ) th 
two countries, I have been pressed to concert with you and Mr. Pinckney means of our jointly reclaiming M. de 


Lafayette, in the name of the United States, as a citizen thereof. I am urged to this by ‘ome officers, his friends and 
former companions, who arrived here, and by a letter from himself, which is short, but pressing in the extreme. 

Whatever is done should be done immediately, for numberless reasons; and whatever is possible in a case of this 
kind will no doubt be considered as proper. I therefore submit it to you, as I shall do to Mr. Pinckney, under the 
urging request above mentioned. I am persuaded you will both weigh the matter as it ought to be, and suggest some 
means of acting with propriety and efficacy if there be any. 1 shall be anxious to hear from you, and to prevent de- 
lay, imaginefyou will find it proper to communicate directly with Mr. Pinckney on the subject. { can add nothing 
to the considerations which os naturally occur to you on this distressing occasion, and which the companions of 
M. de Lafayette, who are here, represent as dangerous to him. : 

I trust, however, that their fears are exaggerated by the interest they take in what concerns him, and cannot help 
flattering myself that the Austrian Government, from a regard to their own character, will not extend this violation 
of the most sacred principles of right and justice further than to a mere detention of those gentlemen, who fled from 
their country because they would not partake of the atrocities which the same Government have held upas the motive 
for their interfering and endeavoring to suppress the factions which have occasioned them; which factions the per- 
sons now detained prisoners notoriously combated, and are exiles for their having so done. In this exile and pro- 
scription they abandoned their arms, and asking only a peaceable passage through the country whose Government 
had taken the engagement, in the eyes of Europe, to extend protection to all they found in that situation, instead of 
receiving this passage to which every right entitled them, were arrested, imprisoned, and are still detained. History 
and posterity, the supreme tribunals of sovereigns, will no doubt avenge such a violation of the solemn promise made 
by the allied sovereigns, and by those who proclaimed it in their name. Being persuaded myself, however, of the en- 
lightened mind and love of justice which those who possess the Emperor’s confidence both at Vienna and in the low 
countries have given so many proofs, and of the moderation also which directs their councils, I cannot allow myself 
to believe that the passage to neutral territory, which was asked by these gentlemen, after having quitted their arms, 
and determined to leave their country, can long be refused them. Yet, lest [ should have mistaken the character of 
the Imperial Government, I join my request to that already made, that you will weigh well this matter, and com- 


municate to Mr. Pinckney and myself your sentiments. . 
WM. SHORT. 
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Extract of the answer of Mr. Morris to Mr. Short. 


Paris, September 12, 1792. 
Dear Sir: 

1 proceed to the next object of your letter. The situation of M. de Lafayette I have long lamented, and 
since these last disasters I feel more than ever a desire to alleviate his distress. I had already meditated on the cir- 
cumstances in which he might be placed, and his imprisonmefht was among those events which appeared not im- 
probable. The enemy may consider him as a prisoner of war, as a deserter, or as a spy. In the first capacity he 
might be delivered up to be sacrificed by his countrymens in the last he might be made the victim of resentment ex- 
cited by his former conduct: as a deserter he is entitled to protection, but I doubt whether he would choose to be so 
protected. ren es a ; : os, 

i incline, however, to the opinion that the enemy mean to use him in a different capacity, and that his future treat- 
ment will depend entirely on himself; but at the same time I fear that the employment they would give him is not 
such as he will choose to engage in. Be all this, however, as it may, he is in their power, and they will do as they 
please. The reasons you urge for his liberation are cogent, and I hope they will be attended to; but power some- 
times makes law for itself, and in such cases it cares but little for history or posterity. 

Supposing that M. de Lafayette were a natura! born subject of America, and taken under the circumstances in 


which he was placed, 1 do not exactly see how the United States could claim him. He was not in their service. If 


he had been made a prisoner of war could they claim him as their citizen? If claimed and delivered up would they 
not be bound to put him to death for having attacked a neutral power, or else by the very act of acquitting him de- 
clare war against those who had taken him? Can the United States interfere in an affair of this sort without making 
themselves parties in the quarrel? But M. de Lafayette is a Frenchman, and it is as a Frenchman that he is taken 
and is to be treated. Again, supposing the right as clear as it is questionable, I presume that before the United 
States made such demand they would determine to go all lengths to establish their right, in case it should be refused; 
for otherwise, by advancing the claim and then receding, they would sit down quietly under an insult. Consequently 
they would consider well before they placed themselves in a situation ‘o be dishonored, or else drawn into a war. 
These are points of such magnitude that I do not feel myself competent to decide on them in behalf of my coun- 
try. and therefore, if I were minister to his Imperial Majesty, I should (1 think) confine myself to prayer and solici- 
tation, until I received express orders from the President of the United States. But as I am not minister to the 
Emperor, | rather think that my interference would prove offensive, and do more harm than good to M. de Lafay- 
ette. And not only the Emperor, and perhaps the King of Prussia too, might complain, if they thought it worth while 
to take any notice cf such unauthorized application, but the Government of this country also might feel itself of- 
fended, and that in either of those events which are now at the issue of the sword. If there was, however, any pro- 
bability that a demand on our part would liberate him, it might be well to attempt it. You may perhaps find out 
how that matter stands through the medium of the court at which you are, and this it would, I think, be well to do. 
If the Austrian ministry should wish an excuse to deliver him from bondage, they may admit of that which jyou 


mention, but certainly they will not consider it as a reason, _ wine 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


No. 13. 
Paris, 23d October, 1792. 
Dear Sir: 

My last (No. 12) was of the 27th of September. Since that period, and within a few days, I have received 
yours of the 16th of June. In sending the gazettes it would be well. [ think, to put them in an envelope, open at 
each end, and direct them to the consul at Havre, who should be desired to forward them to me by the stage. This 
will avoid the heavy postage. 

‘The unexpected events which have taken place in this country since your letter was written, and of which you 
will have been informed before this reaches you, will show you that I cannot. until [receive the President’s further 
orders, take up any of the objects to which it alludes, not having, indeed, the proper powers. L apprehend, also, 
the United States will wish to see a litile into the establishment of the new republic before they take any decided 
steps in relation thereto. In this case | may be yet a long time without such orders, which is to me a distressing 
circumstance: because it involves a degree of responsibility for events which no human being can foresee. It may, 
indeed, be replied, that, in a position like mine, the proper conduct is to preserve a strict neutrality, and, of course, 


to do nothing; but cases often arise in which to do nothing is taking a part. I need not state the many situations of 


that sort which occur. [had it in contemplation to leave Paris and visit Bordeaux and Marseilles: but I found it 
necessary to continue here for the sake of such of my countrymen as were in this city, and who might, in the mad- 
ness of the moment, have been exposed to danger, but certainly to inconvenience. A proof of which is, that the 
English, who remained after Lord Gower went away, found it so difficult to obtain passports, though possessed 
of those he had given, that many, after waiting for weeks in fruitless attendance, went off at all hazards without 
them. 

i informed you, in my last, that I believed the plan for speculating on the sum appropriated to the use of St. 
Domingo was abandoned: but a further attempt was made by the minister, who pressed me again on the subject, 
and |, of course, again declined, referring him to Mr. Short, who, in fact. is dese empowered in that respect. 
What they may have since done | know not. The intercourse with Holland is much interrupted just now, and a 
letter which Mr. Pinckney forwarded fer me, by Colonel Smith, from Mr. Short, and which was put into the post 
office at Dieppe. has not yet come to hand. I suppose that it relates to Monsieur de Lafayette, who is, Iam told, 
at Wesel, and, of course, in the power of his Prussian Majesty. 

The gazettes will inform you of the retreat of the Prussian army. Ihave been told, on good authority, that the 
cannonade of the twentieth of September was only to amuse; that, during its continuance, the Duke of Brunswick 
made a masterly movement by which he cpened to himself the roads to Rheims and to Chalons. That the French 
army was so much in his power that he might either have driven them away and dissipated them, or if, under every 
disadvantage, they would risk an action, that he would have cut them to pieces. And why didn’t he? ‘To this 
natural question two answers are given. It is said that the plan fixed for the campaign was, that the King of 
Prussia. at the head of his army, should form the point of a wedge, of which two columns of Austrian troops should 
form the angles. The right, under General Clairfayt, to penetrate to Soissons; the left, under the Prince de 
Hohenloe, to penetrate, after masking Thionville and Metz, to Chalons. That, by this means, the magazines, sick. 
and wounded, of the three armies, would have been completely covered, and the police of the country been main- 
tained by the emigrants, under the immediate orders of the King’s brothers. Another body of troops was, at the 
same time, to make a powerful diversion, or to penetrate, as circumstances might permit or direct, from the Brisgaw. 
You will observe that all which depended on the Austrians, in the plan above supposed, did completely fail, and 
that, in consequence, if the King of Prussia had advanced any further, the French would have closed in upon his 
rear, and, of course, his sick, his wounded, and his magazines, would have been sacrificed; perhaps his retreat cut 
off. It is said that the three days consumed in treaty were to give time to the columns in question to advance, and, 
by their demonstrations, to drive off the corps which infested one of his flanks and menaced the other, and to show, 
at the same time, that he had completely performed his stipulations. In effect, he had surmounted the obstacle: 
which nature had cpposed to his march; had disentangled himself from the Ardennes, and was complete in force, and 
in view of the two great plains of Champaign, the one leading by Rheims, and the other by Chalons, to his object. 
It is said that, without the aid of the columns in question, his further progress would have been useless; beeause 
he could not detach to the right and left so as to cut off the communication between this city and the southern and 
western parts of the empire. To this, it is added, that a season, of which there is no parallel in the memory of 
man, and disease, beyond all reasonable expectation, had almost crippled the Duke’s army before he could extricate 
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himself from the defiles, and drive off the parties which were in possession of them. ‘This is one solution of the 
events which took place subsequent to the 20th. Another is of a different nature: it is said that Monsieur Dumou- 
riez, convinced that an opposition to the combined forces must prove unavailing, and supposing that the rivalry of 
Austria and Prussia must prevent any cordiality of union; being further induced to believe that the Prussian cabi- 
net would pursue its own separate iuterests, when occasion should offer, without much regard to previous stipula- 
tions, and would, in fact, rather sacrifice somewhat even of its particular interest, than aggrandize, in any degree, 
a rival, sore from ancient and recent injuries—Dumouriez, prompted and encouraged by these ideas, sought eagerly 
the occasions of treaty with the King of Prussia. ‘That at length he succeeded so far as to show that Prince that 
the present was a favorable moment for giving a final blow to the House of Austria, and that France and Prussia 
would find immense advantage in {an union by which he might take up again the business he had abandoned in 
Poland, and thereby foil the schemes of both Russia and Austria. That a more evident advantage, though not 
more certain, would be found in a subsidy of two hundred millions of livres, and that he must see the danger of the’ 
war in its present situation, and might thence the more easily estimate the advantage of abandoning it. These rea- 
sonings are said to have had the desired effect, and that a kind of treaty was actually entered into, one article of 
which related to the royal family of this country, which is to be set at liberty. I have been toid further that the 
Executive Council here will not confirm that part of the bargain which relates to the subsidy and the royal family, 
saying, which is true enough, that they are, in this respect, without authority. 

must slightly mention another solution of the late movements, because it is possible that it may be well 
founded. A lady, I think Madame de Guisne, but certainly the daughter of Madame de Polignac, is said to 
have made an impression on his Majesty, who is, it seems, very susceptible of violent, though not of lasting, 
affection. This young lady is said to have been ill treated by her mother and others who are among the prin- 
cipal emigrants, and to have used her influence with the King to avenge the slights of her countrymen and 
relations. In the midst of all these different accounts, of which, perhaps, not one is true, the leaders here seem 
to consider Prussia as weighing no longer in the scale against them. Dumouriez is on his march to Brussels, in 
which he means to take up his winter quarters, and there is in this more of cool good sense than at first sight 
may appear. I have already communieated to you the state of things here in what regards subsistence. ‘The 
country, late the seat of war, is totally consumed; never abundant, it is now so bare that the inhabitants will 
be reduced to the utmost straits; and although the northern frontier is not yet in the same state, it would 
be not far from it before the end of January if the whole of the French army, late in the centre, were station- 
ed there. This army is now very numerous, and, from the want of discipline, consumes much more than is 
usually allotted to one of equal number. It is, furthermore, very sickly, and of course the followers must be 
greatly increased. If he can penetrate into Flanders and Brabant he not only saves the provisions, which would 
have been consumed in France, but he destroys so much of the resources of the enemy. If he can create a revolu- 
tion, which may be effected by a very small number of the people, while supported by a victorious army, he obliges 
the Emperor. to confine his efforts to a single side of France, namely, that defended by the Ardennes in part, and in 
part by the Rhine. And on this side it will be very difficult to make any serious impression so long as the French 
continue in their present mind. These objects justify some risk by M. Dumouriez, and he is better able to caleu- 
late the extent of that risk than any mere spectator, because he has long had intelligence in that country. The 
undertaking is not, however, without considerable difficuity. There are not, indeed, any strong towns in his way, 
but there are three strong positions, of which the first is near Mons, the second, still stronger, on a hill, about half 
way, to the best of my recollection, between Mons and Brussels, and the third not far from Brussels itself. ‘The 
mnilitary face of that country is, you know, understood by all military men with perfect exactness, having been the 
theatre of war for the two last centuries; of course all the advantages which it gives to disciplined armies will be 
made use of by those who are to defend.it. Add to this that we approach the end of October, and though we are 
just now flattered with fine weather, it is not to be expected that those who go due north will meet with warm nights 
and long days in November. A failure, therefore, must be fatal to many, but this is little thought of here just now, 
because there is no want of men. It will count, however, in the next season. Fortune has hitherto smiled on the 
French arms in a manner unexpected to themselves, and it may, perhaps, continue to do so. Much of this is, in 
my opinion, owing to the folly of their opponents, who seem to have fostered the determination to reduce them under 
a military despotism. The Divine justice will never, [ hope, permit such impious plans to succeeds and I always 
consider princes and generals and statesmen as mere instruments, and pele blind instruments, in the hands of 
the Almighty, to work out his ends by ways which are, for the most part, inscrutable to us. I do not say any thing 
about the incursions into Savoy and Germany, both brilliant, and the former of which bids fair to extend the French 
republic to the foot of the Alps, because these things, fully detailed in the gazettes, speak for theinselves. 

As to the domestic affairs here they are by no means quiet. The great majority of the Convention is united. in 
opposition toa few members, whoare joined to some chiefs in this city, and meditate further revolutions. They 
aver that those whom they call the Brissotines had no wish to overturn the monarchy, but only to get the loaves and 
fishes for themselves and their friends; that the affair of the 10th of August happened not only without their aid, 
but contrary to their wish; that having happened, they did, indeed, take advantage of it to obtain the executive 
power for their particular friends; but that, even then, they would not consolidate the revolution by destroying its 
enemies—a business, say they, which was effected on the second of September and the following days, and which 
those, who now solely enjoy the fruits of it, pretend to blame. ‘The Brissotines, on the other hand, contend that they 
alone are the true friends of republican government, for which they have incessantly labored ever since the second 
Assembly met. That the attachment they professed to the late constitution was only simulated, and was necessary 
to cover their attack upon it. That, in their various decrees, they constantly kept in view the advantage to be 
gained by obliging the King either to sanction what, though agreeable to the popular wish, was contrary to the con- 
stitution, in which case the constitution would have become a dead letter, and have left the field of contest open 
between the King and the Legislature; or else, if the King withheld his sanction, it turned the voice of the people 
against him, and left him, in consequence, exposed to a successful attack, whenever the favorable moment should 
present itself. “That it was they, in short, who brought forward the plan of an army of twenty thousand republicans 
under the walls of Paris, and who took private and effectual measures to bring that army into the field, if, as was 
apprehgnded, the King should put a veto on the decree. ‘That it was owing to these measures that the Bretons and 
Marseillois, and other Federe’s, were on the spot to execute the plans of the tenth of August, &c. These are the 
outlines of the arguments made use of on either side to convince the public that each is exclusively the author of a 
republic which the people find themselves possessed of by a kind of magic, or, at least, a slight of hand, and which, 
nevertheless, they are as fond of as if it were their own offspring. ‘To these main arguments are added a number of 
subordinate ones, with all the little accessories of time, place, and circumstance. ‘lhe majority of the Convention, 
however, diffident of the people of this city, and apprehensive that they may take it into their heads to make another 
revolution when they grow tired of the present state of things, have called (privately) for a guard from the different 
departments. ‘This now forms the bone of contention; you will see in the gazettes the arguments pro and con. I[ 
own that I think ita false stroke in politics, though, as a peaceable citizen of Paris, and interested in the preserva- 
tion of order, it is personally agreeable to me. On the ground of argument it is clearly a feature not republican, 
and, prima facie, implies that the convention means to do things which a majority of the capital would disapprove, 
and hence it follows again that either the interests of the capital and the provinces are different, or else that the mea- 
sures in contemplation are contrary to the inclinations of both. But it is not, [ think, on the ground of theoretic 
argument that such things are to be tried, but from an examination of probable consequences. A guard of this sort 
evidently draws a strong broad line of separation between the city and the Convention. It gives, of course, many 
means for operating on the people to those who are opposed to the Convention. It is among the things to be calcu- 
lated on that the guard, after it has been here some time, should catch the- spirit of the city, be that what it may. 
In such cases, instead of protectors, they will find enemies in their guard; but admitting that this should not hap- 
pen, if the guard be feeble, it will be overawed; if strong, those who can influence the guard, will command the 
Convention, who, in this case, will only have changed masters. If any little check shou!d happen on the frontiers 
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it will be teo unpopular to keep a considerable body of men for parade who might be useful in camp, and, as soon as 
they go, the people rise at once to resent the insult offered to them. It seems probable, therefore, that this guard 
will be among the reasons why the convention may leave this city, and that would give a very serious shock, and 
in many ways. itis to be noted also, that, when they take up the report on a form of government, the opposition 
will fiid vast resources in the opinions of the majority, let those be what they may. To these leading points I might 
add a thousand little things, but you would be tired of such particularities. 

With respect to the present temper of ihe people of this country, I am clearly of opinion that the great decided 
effective majority is now for the republic. What may be the temper and opinion, six months hence, no prudent 
sensible man would, I think, take upon him to declare. Much must depend on the form of government which shall 
be presented by the Convention. If vigorous, it is very problematical a the departments will adopt it, unless 
compelled by a sense of impending exterior danger. If feeble, it is, humanly speaking, impossible that it can con- 
trol the effervescent temper of this people, and that appears sufficiently by the fate of the late constitution. Whether 
they will be able to strike out that happy mean which secures all the hberty which circumstances will admit of, 
combined with all the energy which the same circumstances require; whether they can establish an authority which 
does not exist, as a substitute (and always a dangerous substitute) for that respect which cannot be restored after so 
much has been done to destroy it; whether, in crying down, and even ridiculing religion, they will be able, on the 
tottering and uncertain base of metaphysic philosophy, to establish a solid edifice of morals; these are questions which 
time must solve. 

I am, ever truly. yours, 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


No. 14, 


Paris, December 21, 1792. 
Dar Str: 
I have received your favors of the 12th of July, and fifteenth of October; the last reached me yesterday, by 
express, from Bordeaux. I am astonished to find that, so late as the middle of October, you had received but one 
of my letters. I had taken every precaution against miscarriages, but there is no answering for the negligence of 
those one is obliged to employ in the ports. I shall transmit you, herewith, copies of Nos. 1, 2, and 3, although the 
time which has elapsed will have reduced them to the value of waste paper, excepting the last. I have written te 
Monsieur Merlino, but have received no answer, and really know not where to find him; I shall, however, keep a 
look out. 

When I mentioned supplies to St. Domingo, I certainly meant that such supplies should be purchased by French 
agents in the United States, and that the money ree be advanced by us in diminution of our debt, upon 
such terms as that the United States should not lose in the mode of payment, but the contrary; besides the 
advantage of expending such large sums in the purchase of objects, the growth, produce, and manufacture, of our 
country, and of its industrious inhabitants. As to specific supplies I had declared, in pointed terms, that the 
American Government would, by no means, enter into stipulations of any kind, with relation thereto. 1 am happy to 
find that, on this occasion, my sentiments have so fully coincided with yours. 

It gives me also great . ‘ief to be informed that, until further orders, the payments are suspended. You will! 
have seen that, on this poin’, | have been hard run; and I do assure you that, if fear or interest would have induced 
me to swerve from the line of duty, there were not wanting sufficient motives. But it is not needful to relate such 
particulars, and you may rely that I shall not communicate your present instruction respecting our debt, unless I 
shall be of opinion that it will become serviceable to the honor or interest of-the United States. 

I see, with concern, that the Indian war is like to continue. This war prevents the investment of European 
inoney in the purchase of our waste lands; and I have already expressed to you my conviction, that this species of 
investiture would be as salutary as the engrossing of our domestic debt is pernicious. ‘The distressed state of things 
here induces many to turn their attention towards us, and, consequently, occasions numerous applications to me. 
I endeavor, as far as propriety will admit, to lead people to a preference of American lands, but am sorry to observe 
that the disposition to invest in our funds is predominant. and that we shall thereby become tributary to those who 
obtain, below its value, a share of those funds. I think it my duty to mention this to you,-to the end that, if any 
measures can be devised to enhance the value with you, and thereby lessen the negotiations, or at least obtain there- 
on the competent value, such measures may be adopted. , 

Although I step very much out of my sphere for the purpose, I feel myself bound also to mention, respecting 
this Indian war, some ideas which have formerly suggested themselves to me, and which the circumstances of the 

resent moment seem to favor in a peculiar manner. I cannot but think that it would be well to build a fleet on 

uake Erie, having for that purpose established a strong post at Presque Isle, which is, I believe, the only good har- 
bor on the south side of that lake, and to send alsoa flofilla from Oswego, with flour and salt provisions, to be 
transported by way of Niagara. As to this Jast measure, if not obstructed by the British, it would considerably les- 
sen the expense, and, if opposed, would terminate that situation of demi-hostility which has but too much existed 
with them. Ifa body of fifteen hundred men were sent, with all the needful stores, by water, in good vessels, they 
might establish a strong post near the Miami towns, and carry on from thence a war of devastation, which would 
force the savages to abandon the country, and that is, | believe, the only effectual means of obtaining peace with 
them. 
You will find enclosed, herewith, my letters (Nos. 12 and 13) of the twenty-seventh of September, and twenty- 
third of October. I have had no good opportunity since the latter of those dates. If, indeed, America had been at 
the distance of only fifty leagues, [ should have given you every two or three days the state of men and things: 
but placed as we are, both morally and physically, in respect to this country, I should only have wearied you by the 
little uninteresting histories of persons and projects, whose existence will soon be consigned to an endless oblivion. 
It has, however, appeared to me important to obtain, as nearly as may be, a view of the greater events which may 
probably arise; because the conduct of the United States will, I presume, be squared rather to that state of things 
which you may conceive likely to be established, than to the fluctuating chances of an hour which passes away. 

I shall resume, then, my account of things where I last left it, namely, in the projected invasion of Flanders: 
and first, it may be proper to cast an eye on the structure and consistence of the French armies. The leading fea- 
ture here is an oidien, which is, beyond all controversy, the best in Europe, and likely to continue so, from two 
causes. First, that the Frenchman is by nature a better artillerist than almost any other man, it being in his temper, 
(and if I may say so) in his blood and marrow, to act suddenly, and without deliberation. Hence, he becomes very 
dexterous in those things which are to be performed at a single motion, and by a single glance; but rarely acquires 
a knowledge of any business which requires constant, close, and undissipated attention. Secondly, the excellence 
of the French artillery depends upon the great care and culture of their natural disposition. ‘The able men who 
have formerly been at the head of their military affairs had the merit of knowing the character they had to do with, 
and therefore (quitting what appeared unattainable in the military art) sought perfection there where Frenchmen 
could find it. They despaired of forming solid columns of infantry, moving with the exact precision of German 
discipline. It happens, therefore, that the present French army differs less from what the French armies have been 
heretofore, than would easily have been supposed. The same enthusiasm of enterprise, the same contempt of dan- 
ger, the same impetuosity of valor, and the same impatience of control, still mark the nation which inhabits ancient 
Gaul. T hey have as heretofore overrun Flanders, made impression on Germany, and occupied Savoy. Dumou- 
riez, in his Flemish expedition, combined the arts of a politician with the bravery of an experienced soldier. You 
know that the inhabitants of the low countries were indisposed to the domination of the house of Austria, particu- 
larly since the attempts of Joseph the Second, to weaken the influence of the priesthood. During the latter part of 
his reign, there had sprung up three parties, viz. the bigots, who wanted a kind of theocracy, to be exercised by 
the priesthood; the nobility and substantial burghers, who wished to establish a free and well organized constitution. 
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and the French party, or those who were desirous of levelling the nobles, and above all the church, which possesses. 
as you know, the greatest part of the Flemish territory. On the return of imperial authority, after the revolt under 
Vandernoot and Van Eupen, the second party above mentioned naturally enough fell in with the Government, as 
they had already experienced no little tyranny from the priests, and saw much danger in the prevalence of French 
ideas. They stickled, however, for a confirmation of ancient chartered rights, and the disputes on that chapter 
were still open. They hoped that the war (whose avowed object on the part of France was to drive out the house of 
Austria) would induce the Emperor to cede the points in controversy. The cabinct of Vienna (on the other hand) 
believing in a certain victory over the French Government, rather wished than feared revolt; and when the face of 
affairs had materially changed, it was too late to retreat, since the concession of weakness neither conciliates affec- 
tion, nor commands respect. The agents of the different parties, who had preserved a connexion more or less direct 
with Dumouriez, were urgent with him to go into Flanders, as soon as the Russian army began to retreat, and he 
adroitly flattered each with the hope of favoringits particular views. This was done at the expense of a little lying, 
which does not cost him much. By these means, the crafty priests were as completely duped as their adversaries, 
and more so. After the battle of Jemappe, when he had taken possession of Mons, he took care to proscribe the 
adherents to the Emperor, which left but two parties to deal with; and although the ecclesiastics began to perceive 
their danger, it was now too late to retreat, and they were obliged to pretend an attachment which they did not feel, 
and which served his temporary purpose as effectually as if it had been sincere. But he had too much sense not to 
know that measures hostile to the real interests of the country could only be carried into effect by those who have 
no common interest with the country, the populace of the large towns, who, having some chance to gain by turning 
all things topsy turvy, and who, being happily secure against the possibility of loss, because they have nothing to 
lose, are always the ready instruments of mischief to those who can bring themselves to use them for destructive pur- 
poses. He, therefore, published a proclamation, which may in few words be translated into an order to be free, accord - 
ing to his ideas of freedom, on pain of military execution. Asa military man, he had almost ensured success, by 
advancing with three armies, the least of which was equal to all the force which the enemy could muster, and the 
centre (which he commanded) was double to what was spread over the different parts of that level country. At 
the affair of Jemappe, he commanded eighty-six thousand men, although they were not all in action, because eighty 
thousand cannot act together on only two sides of eighteen thousand. By the by, this affair, notwithstanding the 
accounts published, was decided by the immense train of heavy artillery which the French employed; and the proof 
is in the retreat of the Austrians, who carried off their cannon—a thing impossible, had the lines been taken, as was 
said, by assaults but the truth is, that the assault was given after the retreat was begun, and the Hungarian grena- 
diers, who brought up the rear, were in course cut to pieces. 

Dumouriez,as soon as he had got fairly in possession of Brussels, began to develop his particular plans. It was 
never his intention to continue (if he could avoid it) in the capacity of a servile agent to the Executive Council; 
but they also were aware of his views; hence the course of his successes naturally tended to a breach between them. 
There were additional reasons on each side, both of safety and advantage, too tedious to enumerate, because it is 
sufficient to state those sentiments which may govern events, without developing all the sources from which they 
originate. The council gave orders for opening the Scheldt, with design to captivate by that measure the attention 
of the people of Brabant, and, lessening his-influence, increase their own. He struggled against that measure, but 
in vain. — however, made the step, he formed the plan of attacking the Dutch, who were by no means pre- 
pared to receive him; and the party in that country which calls itself patriotic, and which others would be very apt 
to term aristocratic, immediately opened an intelligence with him. ‘The governing powers here, in the midst of all 
these plans, (and intoxicated by success perhaps) declared themselves the allies of all those who would revolt 
against established authority, and the enemies of all those who would not revolt. bein: determined that every body 
should be free, French fashion, and should pay the expense which might attend the making of them free. This last 
address to the purse was not perhaps well eae tix the taste either of the Hollanders or Flemings; but the 
latter must for the present submit to whatever impositions may be laid on them, being in the power of -this country. 
Shortly after the plan was laid for invading Holland, of which the above mentioned decree was a partial execution, 
two circumstances arose which changed the measures of the council. The French army began to lessen very much; 
but this is a subject which I must treat separately, and, therefore, barely mention it in this place. The other cir- 
cumstance was, that the ministers and agents they had employed in London, assured them that, although the declara- 
tion respecting the Scheldt had occasioned much alarm, and irritated at the same time the British cabinet, yet they 
might avoid hostilities if they did not actually invade the Dutch territory. They, in consequence, gave orders to 
Dumouriez to abandon his design upon the Netherlands, and turn his arms toanother quarter. This he refused to 
obey: but, being reiterated, and things here beinga little different from what he hoped, he has within these few days 
submitted; but I shall come to this part of the history presently, and here I will conclude as to Holland, by adding 
that the agents of the patriotic party press the Government hard to attack their native country immediately, but are 
told that the time is not favorable; that they will certainly march that way by and by; but that, at present, they have 
not sufficient force nor supplies. You will observe that Mr. Le Brun declares to the Assembly, that they are guilt- 
less of any design against Holland, and that England cannot justly complain on that score. I presume, however, 
that the British ministry are exactly informed of the contrary; but, be that as it may, you may rely on what [ relate 
to you. In respect to the Flemish, before I leave them, I must tell you that their ancient hatred to the French is all 
revived, and is Gif possible) more violent thanever. Several reasons for this appear from what I have already said; but 
there is one cause affecting equally all the neighbors of France, and which it may be wellin this place tomention. It 
would seem, at first sight, somewhat strange, that the people in the world the most amiable at home, should be the 
most disagreeable abroad; but this is strictly true. ‘The morals, or rather the want of morals, in this country, pla- 
ces every one athis ease. He may be virtuous if he pleases, but there is no necessity either to be, or to appear so; 
consequently, both good men and bad men can enjoygthe society of Paris. But when the French go abroad, they 
desire to introduce among other people the same free and easy principles, which do by no means suit the taste of 
those who consider a chaste and orderly deportment essential to the peace and happiness of civil society. 

The open contempt of religion, also, cannot but be offensive to all sober minded men; add to this, a style of con- 
versation which runs on the insulting comparison between their own usages and those of the people with whom 
they live. In this, they naturally, and I believe justly, give a preference to their own, but this preference becomes 
irksome to others, especially if, in the expression of it, there should be mingled some little contempt; which is not 
uncommon. The French emigrants had wearied out all those countries, which for two years past they have infested, 
and had accumulated on their own heads the antipathies which had been previously extended to all their country- 
men. Nay, from this hatred to them sprang up a kind of left-handed love for the jacobins, it being natural to like 
those who war on the persons whom we dislike. But no sooner do the French armies enter into a country, than the 
scene changes. The emigrants do not indeed find favor, but the original sentiments of the people return in regard 
to the French nation. ‘These sentiments are universally unfavorable, as I observed (with sorrow and surprise) in a 
journey I made two years ago through Flanders, and a part of Germany, viz. that which is the seat of the war. 

_ _ The irruption into Germany, under Custine, was attended with the same rapid success as that of Dumouriez 
into the low countries. Mayence was surrendered rather to the assignats than to the arms of France, it is believed. 
Frankfort naturally fell as being a neutral city. Contributions were raised in both, and you will see, with astonish - 
ment, that the deputies, sent from Frankfort to solicit the remitment of her contribution, were made prisoners here 
when their city was retaken by the Prussian and Hessian forces. This re-capture was attended with strong circum- 
stances to show that hatred of the French which I have above mentioned. Custine’s advance into Germany was 
certainly hazarded beyond the rules of prudence, and it will be well if he escapes with no further loss than what 
he has already suffered. His present situation is certainly critical, since the council have thought proper to order 
on Dumouriez to his relief. And here, by the way, it may be well to remind you, that the distance from Valen- 
ciennes to Liege is about one half the distance from Liege to Mayence, and that the former is a level open country, 
the latter a country of defiles, at least for a considerable part of the distance. Add to this the season, which is 
already severe in brig quarter, and must, in all human probability, become more so every day, and you will easily 
VOL. I. 
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see why Dumouriez, in agreeing (at last) to obey his orders, has declared that he will by no means be responsible 
for the success. You will recollect, also, the diminution of the French armies, which it is proper now to state more 
particularly. : J : 

The alarm spread through France, after the affair of the tenth of August; the call to defend their country—a call 
which must ever be efficacious so long as men are endued with the feelings of men; the boiling spirit of the nation, 
and the strenuous exertions of those against whom the Duke of Brunswick had denounced an inexpiable war; had 
called into the field six hundred thousand men. Presently France renewed the appearance of a nation of warriors, 
overflowing on every side, and bearing down, with an irresistible impetuosity, every obstacle. Her enemies, who 
had never brought against her, in the whole, above one hundred and fifty thousand, and who were much reduced 
by sickness and fatigue, found themselves obliged to retire, and had no resource but to impede a progress which 
they could not prevent. This Government, on the other hand, sensible that the next campaign would press them 
hard, and feeling (in spite of delusive appearances) ibat.a paper system of finance must at length sink under the 
enormous weight of their expenses, thought it wise to push to the utmost their successes, and were little solicitous 
about a Joss of men which they could supply more easily than their enemies. But there is, to the physical powers 
of man, a narrower bound than to his moral conceptions. Excessive fatigue, want of necessaries, and bad accom- 
modations, had carried many to the grave. Not a few have fallen in action, At the present moment there are, in 
the different military hospitals, seventy-five thousand sick beds, and at Liege the hospital stores are so greatly defi- 
cient that the inhabitants have been compelled to furnish all their spare beds and mattresses, notwithstanding which, 
many of the sick soldiers lie on the straw. ‘The extent of country which they occupy, and the projected changes in 
Government, contrary to the wish of the majority of the people, render it necessary to keep up garrisons beyond 
those which are placed on the communications. A great proportion of the volunteers, who had turned out at first 
to defend their country, who had afterwards been prompted by a national spirit and temper to march into the 
neighboring States, and who, from the same spirit and temper, pursued as long as their limbs would support them, 
sinking at last under fatigue, have stopped, and from that moment it is in their nature to return—such of them, at 
least, as are able; of consequence, the troops in condition to act are, comparatively speaking, but a handful, though 
still numerous. You will see, by the gazettes, that the armies of France have frequently been straitened for sub- 
sistence, and surely this is not to be wondered at. Lorrain is so completely eaten up that (as [ am credibly 
informed) above one hundred thousand of its inhabitants had left it, before the present month, from the want of 
food. A contagious dysentery has swept off numbers in that quarter. You know the country from Aix la Chapelle 
to Coblentz, and that, having been the theatre of war (almost) since the beginning of August, it will be impossible 
to find any thing in its and that, confined by the Ardennes on one side, and the Rhine on the other, nothing can be 
brought to it but by.a land transportation of at least fifty leagues. I fear that, even had Dumouriez quartered his 
troops as he ihtended, in and about Liege, it would have been extremely difficult to have collected magazines, espe- ' 
cially for his cavalry. What must it be when he gets to the neighborhood of Bonn! Beurnonville is, you will see, 
pushing with an army of thirty thousand men towards Coblentz, by the way of Treves—a rugged country of fastnes- 
ses, defended by the winter; and fifteen thousand Austrian troops are opposed to him. Consequently his progress is 
slow, and, by and by, his convoys will be exposed to parties from the garrison of Luxemburg. Thus you see, sir, 
that France is warring, at present, against nature herself, as it were, and sanguine men hope for success. If it be 
obtained the euvemy will open the next campaign under manifest disadvantages. But we must not yet enter into 
that consideration. 

You will have seen that the jacobin club is as much at war with the present Government as it was with the pre- 
ceding. Victory or death is the word with both parties. Hitherto the majority of the Convention bas had rather 
the advantage, although they frequently decree what they do not wish. ‘The ministers, possessing vastly more patron- 
age than any monarch since Louis the Fourteenth, secured, by that means, the influence of the majority, their 
friends; and the jacobins, though backed by the Parisian populace, have been several times within an inch of ruin. 
Luckily for them, their adversaries are many of them timid, while the jacobin leaders are daring and determined. 
It is now some time ago since the jacobins despatched Bonne Carrére to make overtures to Dumouriez, whose quarrel 
with the Council was then just breaking out. [t was then understood that, if Dumouriez threw up his commission in 
disgust, his army would presently retreat back to Valenciennes; and this, it was supposed, would justify a coup de 
main in this city, and extend the influence of it through all France. Ever since this embassy of Bonne Carrére, 
things have been ripening fast on both sides. At present there is a schism in the ministry, oe Pache, the minister 
of war, throws his weight into the scale of opposition. Dumouriez has (I am told) acceded, notwithstanding the 
adulations and concessions of the other party, and the coalition now nearly balance their opponents. A Jate circum- 
stance brought forward a show of forces, and though it is rather anticipating ona different subject, I must state it 
here. ‘The Brissotines, finding themselves hard pushed towards the ktlling of the King, and apprehensive (not 
without reason) that this might be a signal for their own destruction, determined on a measure not a little hazar- 
dous, but decisive. ‘This was the expulsion of the Bourbons—a blow principally levelled at the Duke of Orleans. 
The motion was carried, but the Convention have been obliged to suspend the decree, and that is, I think, equiva- 
lent toarepeal. The suspension was pronounced under the influence of the tribunes evidently. Many members 
have talked of leaving Paris; but the same fear which controls them while in this city will prevent them from 
quitting it. At least such is my opinion. : : 

I come now to the trial of the King, and jhe circumstances connected therewith. To a person less intimately 
acquainted than you are with the history of human affairs it would seem strange that the mildest monarch who ever 
tilled the French throne; one who is precipitated from it precisely because he would not adopt the harsh measures 
of his predecessors; a man whom none can charge with a criminal or cruel acts; slould be prosecuted as one of the 
most nefarious tyrants that ever disgraced the annals of human nature. ‘That he, Louis the Sixteenth, should be 
prosecuted even to the death. Yet such is the fact. _[ think it highly probable that he may suffer, and that for the 
jollowing causes: ‘The majority of the Assembly found it necessary to raise, against this unhappy prince, the 
national odium, in order to justify the dethroning him, (which, after what he had suffered, appeared to be necessary 
even to their safety) and to induce the ready adoption of a republican form of Government. Being in possession of 
his papers, and those of his servants, it was easy, (if they would permit themselves to extract, to comment, to sup- 
press, and to mutilate) it was very easy to create such opinions as they might think proper. The rage which has 
been excited was terrible; and although it begins to subside, the Convention are still in great straits, fearing to 
acquit, fearing to condemn, and yet urged to destroy their captive monarch. The violent party are clamorous 
against him for reasons which I will presently state. ‘The monarchic and aristocratic parties wish his death, in the 
belief that such catastrophe would shake the national feelings, awaken their hereditary attachments, and turn into 
the channels of loyalty the impetuous tide of opinion. ‘Thus he has become the common object of hatred to all par- 
ties. because he has never been the decided patron of any one. If he is saved it will be by the justice of his cause, 
which will have some little effect, and by the pity which is universally felt (though none dare express it openly) 
for the very harsh treatment which he has endured. I come now to the motives uf the violent party. You will see 
that Louvet (whose pamphlet, with many others, { send you) has charged on this party the design to restore royalty 
in the person of the Duke of Orleans. ‘This man’s character and conduct give but tov much room to suspect him of 
criminal intentions. In general, I doubt the public virtue of a profligate, and caanot help suspecting appearances 
put on by such persons. _[ have, besides, many particular circumstances which lead me to believe that he has, from 
the beginning, played a deep and doubtful game: but, I believe also that, on the present occasion, as on some pre- 
ceding, he is the dupe. Shortly after the tenth of August 1 had information, on which you may rely, that the plan 
of Danton was to obtain the resignation of the King, and get himself appointed chief of a council of regency, com- 
nosed of his creatures, during the minority of the Dauphin. This idea has never, I believe, been wholly abandoned. 
Che Cordeliers (or privy council, which directs the Jacobin movements) know well the danger of interverting the 
order of succession. They know how to appreciate the fluctuating opinions of their countrymen, and though they 
are very Willing to employ the Duke of Orleans in their work, I am much mistaken if they will consent to elevate 
him to the throne. So that, for his share of the guilt, he may probably be rewarded with the shame of it, and the 
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mortifying reflection that, after all the conflicts of his political warfare, he has gained no victory but over his own 
conscience. 

It is worthy of remark that, although the Convention has been now near four months in session, no plan of a 
constitution is yet produced; nevertheless, the special authority committed to them by the people, and the only 
authority, perhaps, which cannot be contested, was to prepare such a plan. 

I shall now, sir, make a few reflections on the state of foreign Powers. The adoption of Savoy, as an additional 
department, forms one ground on which the adversaries of this couatry contend that their protestations against 
conquest were only delusive. But the declaration, that they would erect the standard of liberty every where, &c. 
&c. forms the great cause with some, and pretext with others, for endeavoring to crush the republic. On the 
conduct likely to be pursued by Great Britain, although that of Holland stands in close connexion, I shall not 
permit myself to-hazard much conjecture; because Mr. Pinckney will, I am persuaded, keep you fully informed; 
and because the accounts which Mr. Short has given you will also throw light on the same subject. [ have already 
troubled you with some ideas respecting the interior state of Great Britain, and I add here my opinion, that, sooner 
or later, they must go into the war. 

Mr. Hammond’s manceuvres will give you some good clew, I think; and perhaps hostile decisions at St. James’s 
may produce pacific dispositions among the Indian tribes. I am sure | need not add that it would be well to make 


the Indians, as the price of peace, declare who set them on. Perhaps, in resentment of that conduct which may be 


pursued, they may take it in their heads to make Mr. Simcoe a visit. ; Ere Oe 
The Elector of Hanover, as a member of the German empire, must come into the field; and from inclination 


and interest he will do so, I think, fully. The contingent of Saxony will be sent forward with speed; and, not- 
withstanding the debauched temper of the Elector of Bavaria, as his dominions in the Palatinate are exposed as wel 

as his dutchy of Juliers, he must exert himself. A strong squadron of British men of war would rouse all Italy; 
and, without them, the French arms may make considerable progress in that fertile, feeble country. 

As to Spain, I think the court is too corrupt and too profligate to make any considerable efforts. | Bankrupt, 
almost, in full peace, with the mines of Mexico and Peru at their disposal, what would a war produce? The chances 
are, that France wil! make an inroad, rather than suffer one in that quarter. 

Russia menaces, but the state of finances, and the great distance, must make her efforts fall short of her wishes. 
Every art is used, on each side, to influence the Turk; and I own to you-that I rather apprehend that England and 
the Imperial courts, combined, will prove successful, especially as Monsieur de Choiseul Gouffier_is now openly 
active there, on the part of the emigrant princes. Should his Highness interfere, he will draw after him all the 
Barbary Powers; and the want of the grain, usually drawn from them; will not be the least evil that will thereby 
fall upon the provinces bordering on the Mediterranean sea. Austria and Prussia are making their utmost efforts; 
and the Prince of “Hesse, who (Strange as it may seem) is adoved by his subjects, will second those efforts to the 
utmost of his ability. Such, my dear sir, is the foreign storm lowering over this country; in which you wiil see that 
my predictions, respecting corn, have been, hitherto, exactly verified. How they are to obtain supplies from abroad, 
in the face of the maritime Powers, I own myself at a loss to conjecture. It is, nevertheless, in this awful moment, 
and immediately after expediting their orders to recruit their armies to six hundred thousand effectives, in order 
to sustain the land war, that they affect to wish Britain would declare against them, and actually menace (as you sée) 
the Government with an appeal to the nation. There are cases in which events must decide on the quality of actions, 
which are bold or rash according to the success. The circumstance of a war with Britain becomes important to us in 
more cases than one. The question respecting the guarantee of American possessions may, perhaps, be agitated, es- 
pecially if France should attempt to defend her islands. ‘There will doubtless be many in the United States who 
will contend that the treaty made by the King is at least suspended (if not abrogated) by the abrogation of his 
office and authority. Without entering into the numerous arguments on this subject, some of them forcible, and all 
of them plausible, [ will only pray your indulgence while I express my wish that all our treaties (however onerous) 
may be strictly fulfilled, according to their true intent and meaning. The honest nation is that which, like the hon- 
- est man, 
‘* Hath to its plighted faith and vow forever firmly stood, 

‘* And tho’ it promised to its loss, yet makes that promise good.” 


I feel, nevertheless, the full force of your obsqvation, that, until the nation shall have adopted some regular 
form of government, we may not know in what matter, or to what persons, our obligations are to be acquitted. 

Before I close this too long letter, excuse me for mentioning that a statue of General Washington, ordered by 
the State of Virginia, is finished, and requesting to know to what place it is to be forwarded, and when. 


With sincere esteem and respect I am, my dear sir, your obedient servant, 
GOUYV. MORRIS. 


Tuomas JEFFERSON, Esq. Secretary of State. 


No. 15. 
Paris, January 1, 1793. 


Dear Sir: 
I transmit, herewith, a duplicate of what I had the honor to write on the twenty-first of last month. Since 
that period this Government, perceiving that they had been wholly deceived, respecting the British nation, have 
made advances towards conciliation; at least so I am informed; and also that these advances are by a declaration 
that, however general the terms of their decree, they had no idea of exciting revolt, except in the dominions of 
the Powers leagued against them. ‘That, as these Powers had entered into France, with a design to change the 
established government, they are justified in turning against them the weapons of revolt, which they had intended 
to use. If this should ever become an object of diplomatic controversy, it will, perhaps, be objected that, until the 
asserted meaning of a general decree be declared by some other decree, the words must be taken in their plain and 
natural import. Should such new decree be passed, which, by the by, would take from France a very powerful 
engine, the case of Savoy will be quoted where, whatever may have been the supposed intentions, no facts existed to 
support the conduct which has been pursued, in such manner as to show a consistency with the limited interpreta- 
tion put upon the decree. Lastly, as to the Austrian Netherlands, it will, I presume, be alleged that not only the 
aggression was on the part of France, but that it was avowedly made, with a view to excite revolt in that country. 
But I do not believe that we shall have any such war of words: for I am convinced that France must, to avoid a 
war, do something more than make professions and explanations. I say nothing about the navigation of the Scheldt, 
and the projected invasion of Holland. I shall not either make any remarks on the unanimity in the British Par- 
liament; which your good sense, and knowledge of that people, had certainly anticipated. 

Enclosed is the copy of a letter, received from Mr. de La Motte, (or rather an extract therefrom) with a copy of 
my answer, of the 27th of December. 

Accept, I pray you, sir, the compliments of this season, and believe me truly yours, 
GOUV. MORRIS. 


P. S. The French armies are at length permitted to go into winter quarters. That under Dumouriez amounted, 
by the last returns, to thirty-five thousand effectives, after the junction of Valance and Miranda. 


Tuomas Jerrerson, Esq. Secretary of State. 
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see why Dumouriez. in agreeing (at last) to obey his orders, has declared that he will by no means be responsible 
for the success. You will recollect, also, the diminution of the French armies, which it is proper now to state more 


particularly. . : 6. ‘ 

The alarm spread through France, after the affair of the tenth of August; the call to defend their country—a call 
which must ever be efficacious so long as men are endued with the feelings of mens; the boiling spirit of the nation, 
and the strenuous exertions of those against whom the Duke of Brunswick had denounced an inexpiable wars; had 
called into the field six hundred thousand men. Presently France renewed the appearance of a nation of warriors, 
overflowing on every side, and bearing down, with an irresistible impetuosity, every obstacle. Her enemies, who 
had never brought against her, in the whole, above one hundred and fifty thousand, and who were much reduced 
by sickness and fatigue, found themselves obliged to retire, and had no resource but to impede a progress which 
they could not prevent. ‘This Government, on the other hand, sensible that the next campaign would press them 
hard, and feeling (in spite of delusive appearances) that a paper system of finance must at length sink under the 
enormous weight of their expenses, thought it wise to push to the utmost their successes, and were little solicitous 
about a Joss of men which they could supply more easily than their enemies. But there is, to the physical powers 
of man, a narrower bound than to his moral conceptions. Excessive fatigue, want of necessaries, and bad accom- 
modations, had carried many to the grave. Not a few have fallen in action, At the present moment there are, in 
the different military hospitals, seventy-five thousand sick beds, and at Liege the hospital stores are so greatly defi- 
cient that the inhabitants have been compelled to furnish all their spare beds and mattresses, notwithstanding which, 
many of the sick soldiers lie on the straw. ‘The extent of country which they occupy, and the projected changes in 
Government, contrary to the wish of the majority of the people, render it necessary to keep up garrisons beyond 
those which are placed on the communications. A great proportion of the volunteers, who had turned out at first 
to defend their country, who had afterwards been prompted by a national spirit and temper to march into the 
neighboring States, and who, from the same spirit and temper, pursued as long as their limbs would support them, 
sinking at Tast under fatigue, have stopped, and from that moment it is in their nature to return—such of them, at 
least, as are able; of consequence, the troops in condition to act are, comparatively speaking, but a handful, though 
still numerous. You will see, by the gazettes, that the armies of France have frequently been straitened for sub- 
sistence, and surely this is not to be wondered at. Lorrain is so completely eaten up that (as [ am credibly 
informed) above one hundred thousand of its inhabitants had left it, before the present month, from the want of 
food. A contagious dysentery has swept off numbers in that quarter. You know the country from Aix Ja Chapelle 
to Coblentz, and that, having been the theatre of war (almost) since the beginning of August, it will be impossible 
to find any thing in it; and that, confined by the Ardennes on one side, and the Rhine on the other, nothing can be 
brought to it but bya land transportation of at least fifty leagues. I fear that, even had Dumouriez quartered his 
troops as he intended, in and about Liege, it would have been extremely difficult to have collected magazines, espe- 
cially for his cavalry. What must it be when he gets to the neighborhood of. Bonn! Beurnonville is, you will see, 
pushing with an army of thirty thousand men towards Coblentz, by the way of Treves—a rugged country of fastnes- 
ses, defended by the winter; and fifteen thousand Austrian troops are opposed tohim. Consequently his progress is 
slow. and, by and by, his convoys will be exposed to parties from the garrison of Luxemburg. Thus you see, sir, 
that France is warring, at present, against nature herself, as_it were, and sanguine men hope for success. If it be 
obtained the enemy will open the next campaign under manifest disadvantages. But we must not yet enter into 
that consideration. 

You wiil have seen that the jacobin club is as much at war with the present Government as it was with the pre- 
ceding. Victory or death is the word with both parties. Hitherto the majority of the Convention bas had rather 
the advantage, although they frequently decree what they do not wish. ‘The ministers, possessing vastly more patron- 
age than any monarch since Louis the Fourteenth, secured, by that means, the influence of the majority, their 
friends; and the jacobins, though backed by the Parisian populace, have been several times within an inch of ruin. 
Luckily for them, their adversaries are many of them timid, while the jacobin leaders are daring and determined. 
It isnow some time ago since the jacobins despatched Bonne Carrére to make overtures to Dumouriez, whose quarrel 
with the Council was then just breaking out. It was then understood that, if Dumouriez threw up his commission in 
disgust, his army would presently retreat back to Valenciennes; and this, it was supposed, would justify a coup de 
main in this city, and extend the influence of it through all France. Ever since this embassy of Bonne Carrére, 
things have been ripening fast on both sides. At present there is a schism in the ministry, ne | Pache, the minister 
of war, throws his weight into the scale of opposition. Dumouriez has (If am told) acceded, notwithstanding the 
adulations and concessions of the other party, and the coalition now nearly balance their opponents. A Jate circum- 
stance brought forward a show of forces, and though it is rather anticipating ona different subject, I must state it 
here. The Brissotines, finding themselves hard pushed towards the killing of the King, and apprehensive (not 
without reason) that this might be a signal for their own destruction, determined on a measure not a little hazar- 
dous, but decisive. This was the expulsion of the Bourbons—a blow principally levelled at the Duke of Orleans. 
The motion was carried, but the Convention have been obliged to suspend the decree, and that is, I think, equiva- 
lent toarepeal. The suspension was pronounced under the influence of the tribunes evidently. Many members 
have talked of leaving Paris; but the same fear which controls them while in this city will prevent them from 
quitting it. At least such is my opinion. 

I come now to the trial of the King, and the circumstances connected therewith. To a person less intimately 
acquainted than you are with the history of human affairs it would seem strange that the mildest monarch who ever 
filled the French throne; one who is precipitated from it precisely because he would not adopt the harsh measures 
of his predecessors; a man whom none can charge with a criminal or cruel act; should be prosecuted as one of the 
most nefarious tyrants that ever disgraced the annals of human nature. ‘That he, Louis the Sixteenth, should be 
prosecuted even to the death. Yet such is the fact. I think it highly probable that he may suffer, and that for the 
following causes: ‘The majority of the Assembly found it necessary to raise, against this unhappy prince, the 
national odium, in order to justify the dethroning hima, (which, after what he had suffered, appeared to be necessary 
even to their safety) and to induce the ready adoption of a republican form of Government. Being in possession of 
his papers, and those of his servants, it was easy, (if they would permit themselves to extract, to comment, to sup- 
press, and to mutilate) it was very easy to create such opinions as they might think proper. The rage which has 
been excited was terrible; and although it begins to subside, the Convention are still in great straits, fearing to 
acquit, fearing to condemn, and yet urged to destroy their captive monarch. ‘The violent party are clamorous 
against him for reasons which T will presently state. “The monarchic and aristocratic parties wish his death, in the 
belief that such catastrophe would shake the national feelings, awaken their hereditary attachments, and turn into 
the channels of loyalty the impetuous tide of opinion. ‘Thus he has become the common object of hatred to all par- 
ties. because he has never been the decided patron of any one. If he is saved it will be by the justice of his cause, 
which will have some little effect, and by the pity which is universally felt (though none dare express it openly) 
for the very harsh treatment which he has endured. I come now to the motives uf the violent party. You will see 
that Louvet (whose pamphlet, with many others, ? send you) has charged on this party the design to restore royalty 
in the person of the Duke of Orleans. ‘This man’s character and conduct give but tov much rovm to suspect him of 
criminal intentions. In general, I doubt the public virtue of a profligate, and caanot help suspecting appearances 
put on by such persons. I have, besides, many particular circumstances which lead me to believe that he has, from 
the beginning, played a deep and doubtful game: but, I believe also that, on the present occasion, as on some pre- 
ceding, he is the dupe. Shortly after the tenth of August 1 had information, on which you may rely, that the plan 
of Danton was to obtain the resignation of the King, and get himself appointed chief of a council of regency, com- 
nosed of his creatures, during the minority of the Dauphin. This idea has never, I believe, been wholly abandoned. 
Che Cordeliers (or privy council, which directs the Jacobin movements) know well the danger of interverting the 
order of succession. They know how to appreciate the fluctuating opinions of their countrymen, and though they 
are very willing to employ the Duke of Orleans in their work, I am much mistaken if they will consent to elevate 
him to the throne. So that, for his share of the guilt, he may probably be rewarded with the shame of it, and the 
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mortifying reflection that, after all the conflicts of his political warfare, he has gained no victory but over his own 
conscience. ; 

It is worthy of remark that, although the Convention has been now near four months in session, no plan of a 
constitution is yet produced; nevertheless, the special authority committed to them by the people, and the only 
authority, perhaps, which cannot be contested, was to prepare such a plan. 

I shall now, sir, make a few reflections on the state of foreign Powers. The adoption of Savoy, as an additional 
department, forms one ground on which the adversaries of this country contend that their protestations against 
conquest were only delusive. But the declaration, that pe would erect the standard of liberty every where, &Xc. 
&c. forms the great cause with some, and pretext with others, for endeavoring to crush the republic. On the 
conduct likely to be pursued by Great Britain, although that of Holland stands in close connexion, I shall not 
permit myself to-hazard much conjecture; because Mr. Pinckney will, I am persuaded, keep you fully informed; 
and because the accounts which Mr. Short has given you will also throw light on the same subject. [ have already 
troubled you with some ideas respecting the interior state of Great Britain, and I add here my opinion, that, sooner 
or later, they must go into the war. ; acy 

Mr. Hammond’s manceuvres will give you some good clew, I think; and perhaps hostile decisions at St. James’s 
may produce pacific dispositions among the Indian tribes. I am sure | need not add that it would be well to make 
the Indians, as the price of peace, declare who set them on. Perhaps, in resentment of that conduct which may be 
pursued, they may take it in their heads to make Mr. Simcoe a visit. er 

The Elector of Hanover, as a member of the German empire, must come into the field; and from inclination 
and interest he will do so, I think, fully. The contingent of Saxony will be sent forward with speed; and, not- 
withstanding the debauched temper of the Elector of Bavaria, as his dominions in the Palatinate are exposed as we 
as his dutchy of Juliers, he must exert himself. A strong squadron of British men of war would rouse all Italy; 
and, without them, the French arms may make considerable progress in that fertile, feeble country. 

As to Spain, I think the court is too corrupt and too profligate to make any considerable efiorts. | Bankrupt, 
almost, in full peace, with the mines of Mexico and Peru at their disposal, what would a war produce? The chances 
are, that France wil! make an inroad, rather than suffer one in that quarter. : 

Russia menaces, but the state of finances, and the great distance, must make her efforts fall short of her wishes. 
Every art is used, on each side, to influence the Turk; and I own to you that I rather apprehend that England and 
the Imperial courts, combined, will prove successful, especially as Monsieur de Choiseul Gouffier is now openly 
active there, on the part of the emigrant princes. Should his Highness interfere, he will draw after him all the 
Barbary Powers; and the want of the grain, usually drawn from them; will not be the least evil that will thereby 
fall upon the provinces bordering on the Mediterranean sea. Austria and Prussia are making their utmost efforts; 
and the Prince of “Hesse, who (strange as it may seem) is adoved by his subjects, will second those efforts to the 
utmost of his ability. Such, my dear sir, is the foreign storm lowering over this country; in which you wiil see that 
my predictions, respecting corn, have been, hitherto, exactly verified. How they are to obtain supplies from abroad, 
in the face of the maritime Powers, I own myself at a loss to conjecture. It is, nevertheless, in this awful moment, 
and immediately after expediting their orders to recruit their armies to six hundred thousand effectives, in order 
to sustain the land war, that they affect to wish Britain would declare against them, and actually menace (as you see) 
the Government with an appeal to the nation. There are cases in which events must decide on the quality of actions, 
which are bold or rash according to the success. The circumstance of a war with Britain becomes important to us m 
more cases than one. The question respecting the guarantee of American possessions may, perhaps, be agitated, es- 
pecially if France should attempt to defend her islands. ‘There will doubtless be many in the United States who 
will contend that the treaty made by the King is at least suspended (if not abrogated) by the abrogation of his 
office and authority. Without entering into the numerous arguments on this subject, some of them forcible, and all 
of them plausible, [ will only pray your indulgence while I express my wish that all our treaties (however onerous) 
may be strictly fulfilled, according to their true intent and meaning. The honest nation is that which, like the hon- 
- est man, 
‘* Hath to its plighted faith and vow forever firmly stood, 

‘* And tho’ it promised to its loss, yet makes that promise good.” 


I feel, nevertheless, the full force of your observation, that, until the nation shall have adopted some regular 
form of government, we may not know in what matter, or to what persons, our obligations are to be acquitted. 

Before I close this too long letter, excuse me for mentioning that a statue of General Washington, ordered by 
the State of Virginia, is finished, and requesting to know to what place it is to be forwarded, and when. 


With sincere esteem and respect I am, my dear sir, your obedient servant, 
GOUV. MORRIS. 
Tuomas JEFFERSON, Esq. Secretary of State. 


No. 15. ‘ 
Paris, January 1, 1793. 


Dear Sir: 
I transmit, herewith, a duplicate of what I had the honor to write on the twenty-first of last month. Since 
that period this Government, perceiving that they had been wholly deceived, respecting the British nation, have 
made advances towards conciliation; at least so I am informed; and also that these advances are by a declaration 
that, however general the terms of their decree, they had no idea of exciting revolt, except in the dominions of 
the Powers leagued against them. ‘That, as these Powers had entered into France, with a design to change the 
established government, they are justified in turning against them the weapons of revolt, which they had intended 
to use. If this should ever become an object of oe ico controversy, it will, perhaps, be objected that, until the 
asserted meaning of a general decree be declared by some other decree, the words must be taken in their plain and 
natural import. Should such new decree be passed, which, by the by, would take from France a very powerful 
engine, the case of Savoy will be quoted where, whatever may have been the supposed intentions, no facts existed to 
support the conduct which has been pursued, in such manner as to show a consistency with the limited interpreta- 
tion put upon the decree. Lastly, as to the Austrian Netherlands, it will, I presume, be alleged that not a the 
aggression was on the part of France, but that it was avowedly made, with a view to excite revolt in that country. 
But I do not believe that we shall have any such war of words: for I am convinced that France must, to avoid a 
war, do something more than make professions and explanations. I say nothing about the navigation of the Scheldt, 
and the projected invasion of Holland. I shall not either make any remarks on the unanimity in the British Par- 
liament; which your good sense, and knowledge of that people, had certainly anticipated. 

Enclosed is the copy of a letter, received from Mr. de La Motte, (or rather an extract therefrom) with a copy of 
my answer, of the 27th of December. 

Accept, I pray you, sir, the compliments of this season, and believe me truly yours, 
GOUV. MORRIS. 


P. S. The French armies are at length permitted to go into winter quarters. That under Dumouriez amounted, 
by the last returns, to thirty-five thousand effectives, after the junction of Valance and Miranda. 


Tuomas Jerrerson, Esq. Secretary of State. 
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[Enclosures in No. 15.] 


Havre, December 25, 1792. 
SIR: 

A vessel arrived here, from New Orleans, under the name of |’Esperance, under a Spanish flag, and under 
the command of Captain M’Faden, a citizen of the United States, and an inhabitant of Philadelphia, ed calls him- 
self owner of the vessel. Can he now take the American flag? His voyage from the Mississippi finished here. ‘The 
captain, who has no furtier employ in the Spanish possessions, wishes again to take his natural flag, and to go to 
New York. I think that he has nothing to fear from the agents of the Spanish Government, because he has satis- 
fied all the charges to which that flag subjected him. He is provided with a regular American register; by 
which the said Captain M’Faden appears to be sole proprietor of the vessel. which is called therein I*Euphrasie, 
This letter is dated at Philadelphia, January 2, 1792,and signed Alexander Hamilton, John Graff, and Fred. Phile. 
L am so well convinced of the authenticity of this title, that I should of myself permit the captain to hoist the American 
colors, were you not at so short a distance; which enables me to have your approbation on the subject. The captain 
has. on board of his vessel, the name of Euphrasie painted on canvass; which he assures me he was permitted in 
America to nail upon the stern of his vessel, when circumstances required. All this excludes the idea of any fraud. 
The reason why I am so particular in this matter is, that I conceive the Americans will be very watchful and care- 
ful of their flag at the present moment; in which it would be convenient to more than one nation to borrow it, if it 
vere possible. I therefore look for your answer, sir, in order to permit Captain M’Faden to hoist American colors, 
under the name of Euphrasie; and [ request your orders on the subject without delay, to the end that the captain 
may make himself known publicly as an American, to take in a cargo for New York. 

De La MOTTE. 


Paris, December 27, 1792. 
SIR: 

Ihave received yours of the twenty-fifth instant. From what you say, it appears evidently that there has 
been a fraud in the voyage of Captain Faden, since he arrives as a Spaniard, and sailed as an American, which last 
character he means now again to put on. I do not at the same time see what you can do to prevent him, were you 
so minded. If there be a breach of the navigation law, it must be answered in America, and therefore, I should 
suppose it best to send by some other opportunity an account of the transaction to the Secretary of State. In the 
inean time, it seems to me proper to let him hoist the American colors, because the preventing him may do a seri- 
ous injury to oue who cannot, before trial and conviction, be presumed guilty of an infraction of the laws. 

GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 

Mons. Dr 1a Morte. 

No. 16. 
Paris, January 6, 1793, 
Dear Sir: 

Mr. Short, who is so kind as to take charge of my letters as far as Bordeaux, will go, he says, this day. I 
therefore take the latest opportunity to write, and to inform you that the appearances have not at all changed since 
mine of the first. Dumouriez has been some days in Paris. He stays at home under pretence of illness, but in fact 
to receive and consider the propositions of the different parties. It would seem that he is not reconciled to Pache, 
the Minister of War. Pache is very strong in Paris, and that circumstance renders him formidable both to his col- 
leagues and to the Convention. I am told that the majority of the latter body expect soon to be supported by a 
considerable number of volunteers from the departments. 1 am also ‘»ld that it cannot be long before the bursting 
of the storm which has been so long brewing. This last intelligence is from one of those, who, though a promoter of 
the last revolution, is now marked as one of the victims. He says he will die hard, but laments the feebleness of 
temper which he experiences among those who, like him, are doomed to destruction. On the other hand, a person 
of cool discerning temper and understanding, who is in the confidence of those who direct the jacobins, told me, 
when [ last saw him, that they are determined to rule or perish. 

You will easily suppose that this provision of horrorsis far from pleasant. I have, I assure you, been not a little 
tempted to spend a few days with some of my friends in the country, during the festive season, which would render 
such an excursion natural; but the critical state of things with Great Britain might take a turn which it would 
be impertant for you to know, and therefore it is right that I stay here. 

[ am, sir, with esteem and respect, your obedient servant, 

GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 

Tuomas JEFFERSON, Esq. 


No. 17. 
Paris, January 17, 1793. 
Dear Sir: 

I have already had the honor to inform you that the statue of General Washington, by Houdon, is finished, 
and to ask to what place it is to be sent. [have since been applied to by the statuary, in regard to the last payment 
for that object. He tells me that **he hopes the State of Virgiaia will do as other foreigners, pay him the difference 
of exchange, a thing the more easy to them, as in fact it can only cost them the sum Miowlaied-mthe sum which 
they would have paid two years ago, and which eight years ago would have been specially secured against depreci- 
ation, could the emission of assignats have been then foreseen.” I have said to him, that [am by no means compe- 
tent to decide on the subject, but would forward to the State his application. I hope you will pardon me, sir, for 
troubling you with it; but as you agreed with Mr. Houdon in the first instance, it is (as well for that as for other 
reasons) most proper that I should address myself to you. 

Lam, with esteem and respect, dear sir, your obedient servant, 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
Tuomas JEFFERSON, Esq. 
No. 18. 
Paris, January 25, 1793. 
Dear Sir: 

My last (No. 17) was of the 17th instant. The late King of this country has been publicly executed. He 
died in a manner becoming his dignity. 

Mounting the scaffold, he expressed anew his forgiveness of those who persecuted him, and a prayer that his de- 
luded people might be benefited by his death. On the scaffold he attempted to speak, but the commanding officer, 
Santerre, ordered the drums to be beat. The King made two unavailing efforts, but with the same bad success. 
The executioners threw him down, and were in such haste as to let fall the axe before his neck was properly placed, 
so that he was mangled. It would be needless to give you an affecting narrative of particulars; [proceed to what is 
more important, having but a few minutes to write by the present good opportunity. 

The greatest care was taken to prevent an affluence of people. This proves a conviction, that fhe majority was 
not favorable to that severe measure. In effect, the great mass of the Parisian citizens mourned the fate of their un- 
happy Prince. | I have seen grief, such as for the untimely death of a beloved parent. Every thing wears an appear- 
ance of solemnity, which is awfully distressing. I have been told by a gentleman from the spot, that putting the 
King to death would be a signal for disbanding the army in Flanders. I do not believe this, but incline to think 
it will have some effect on that army, already perishing by want, and mouldering fast away. ‘The people of that coun- 
try, if the French army retreats, will, [ am persuaded, take a severe vengeance for the injuries they have felt and 
the insults they have been exposed to. Both are great. The war against France is become popular in Austria, and 
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is becoming so in Germany. If my judgment be good, the testament of Louis the Sixteenth will be more powerful 
against the present rulers of this country than an army ofa hundred thousand men, You will learn the effect it 
has in England. I believe that the English will be wound up to a pitch of enthusiastic horror against France, which 
their cool and steady temper seems to be scarcely susceptible of. ; 

I enclose you the translation of a letter from Sweden, which I have received from Denmark. You will see there- 
by that the jacobin principles are propagated with zeal in every quarter. Whether the Regent of Sweden intends 
to make himself King is a moot point. All the world knows that the young Prince is not legitimate, although born 
under circumstanges which render it, legally speaking, impossible to question his legitimacy. - 

I consider a war between Britain and France as inevitable. The continental Powers opposed to France are 
making great and prompt efforts, while on this side I as yet see but little done to oppose them. There is a treaty on 
foot (1 believe) between England and Austria, whose object is the dismemberment of France. 1 have not proof, 
but some very leading circumstances. Britain will, I think, suspend her blow till she can strike very hard, unless, 
indeed, they should think it advisable to seize the moment of indignation against late events for a declaration 
of war. This is not, I think, improbable, because it may be coupled with those general declarations against all Kings, 
under the name of tyrants, which contain a determination to destroy them, and the threat that, if the ministers of 
England presume to declare war, an appeal shall be made vo the people at the head of an invadingarmy. Of course 
a design may be exhibited of entering into the heart of Great Britain, to overturn the constitution, destroy the rights 
of property, and finally to dethrone and murder the King, all which are things the English will neither approve of 
nor submit to. 

Yours of the 7th of November is just received. I will reply to it by the first good opportunity. 

With sincere esteem, Lam, my dear sir, your obedient servant, 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 

Tuomas Jerrerson, Esq. Secretary of State. 


Translation of a letter from Stockholm, enclosed in the foregoing. 
DeEcEMBER 28, 1792: 


You'll remember, from my preceding letter, how the liberty of the press, regranted the Swedish nation by the 
Duke Regent, has, within some months. been abused by some authors and printers; long, perhaps too long, this has 
been overlooked. ‘The mischief was now rose to too great height, and Government was necessitated at last to adopt 
some serious means against this evil. Of late, a Mr. Thorild has been confined; he had published a pamphlet, which 
with a mad (entirely in the style of jacobinismus) dedication, he had addressed to the Duke. Every printer was at 
the same time summoned by the College of Channery, and they were informed that they should be in future respon- 
sible for every such production, which warning was likewise yesterday published to the inhabitants in every church 
of this city. A process has been made against Mr. Thorild by the court tribunal, but the public shown participa- 
tion of the populace by his arrestment, of his fate, and at the same time, committed excesses on the officers of the 
court, whieh, i consequence of a public proclamation of the court of regency, was subjected to punishments se- 
veral excesses committed in the play houses, where even was threatened with putting on of red caps, and the too 
much proved existence of several revolution clubs in this city and provincial towns, convince, alas! that the French 
subversion phrensy has already taken tuo deep root in Sweden. During these proceedings appeared a few days ago, 
in: the name of the Duke himself, a remarkable admonition to every inhabitant of Sweden, in which his Royal High- 
ness declares that he had, with the greatest displeasure, observed that several evil minded co-citizens did not fear 
to blame his accepted regency, by aspersed false reports and ungrounded judgments, and even to paint his views 
ina very black manner. He believes, therefore, that he can’t oppose the malignant intentions of his enemies ina bet- 
ter manner, than by publicly and sincerely showing the Swedish subjects the sincerity of his intentions, and the 
rules hitherto followed, and in future intended to follow. He declares, therefore, that his unalterable resolution 
consists of, to take such care of the valuable person of the young King and of his edueation, as are corresponding 
with the affection of an uncle and guardian; to keep unviolated the laws of the Swedish constitution, and to defen 
them against any encroachment: to secure the rivileges of every State, every individual, without regard to person; 
to procure justices to put in a powerful state the means of defence of the kingdom; to pay the utmost attention to 
the finances, for relieving them from their scattered conditions to check the corrupting luxury, by example and se- 
rious means; every thing, continues his Royal Highness, for, after the elapse of four years, to have the satisfaction to 
deliver up to the new King, the Kingdom in a state of amendment. But his wishes at the same time are, that the 
inhabitants of Sweden might confide in the steps of Government, not to be led astray by the unpeaceful attempt, but 
to continue in their hitherto shown fidelity and submission to the laws. His Royal Highness’s sentiments, tending 
very much to clemency, yet he was at the same time convinced of the duties incumbent on him, and his station, to 
prosecute every one most rigorously, who, contrary to this declaration and promise, might be guilty of endangering 
the public peace and safety, and the necessary steps and orders had been taken and given for preventing such. 

At the same time, the garrison of this city received orders to be on proper guard, the patrols and guards were 
doubled, and, it is said, two country regiments have been called to augment the garrison. The inhabitants have 
been directed to attend to signal guns, fired on offering occasions, and, on the seventh being fired, to lock their gates 
and shops. These steps trouble equally as much as the declaration of his Royal Highness astonishes. 

If all this be the consequences of a letter you, perhaps, are acquainted of, wrote by a Dean Widen, or a-disco- 
very made by Government, is yet a mystery. The general suspicion falls on a numerous club of followers of Gus- 
tavus III. who, it is reported, are supported from abroad, and their leader, the unruly brewer, Mr. Westerman. 
poe ge is quiet yet, and it is to be hoped that the above steps may be sufficient to continue this fortunate situ- 
ation longer. 


No. 19. 
Paris, February 13, 1793. 
Dear Sir: 

My last (No. 18) was of the 25th of January; since it was written, I have had every. reason to believe 
that the execution of Louis XVI. has produced on foreign nations the effect which I had imagined. The war with 
England exists, and it is now proper, perhaps, to consider its consequences, to which effect we must examine the 
objects likely to be pursued by England: for, in this country, notwithstanding the gasconades, a defensive war is 
prescribed by necessity. Many suppose that the French colonies will be attacked; but this I do not believe. It is 
indeed, far from improbable that a British garrison may be thrown into Martinique, but, as to St. Domingo, it would 
require more men than can be spared to detend it, and as much money as itis worth. Besides which, there are higher 
considerations to be attended to. 

The mode now talked of is, to pay off the debt in a species of paper money, which shall be receivable for the 
sales of confiscated property, and which-shall bear no interest. hen once the whole of the debt shall be fairly 
afloat, the single word depreciation will settle all accounts. You will say, perhaps, that this measure is unjust, but 
to this 1 answer, that, in popular Governments, strongly convulsed, it is a sufficient answer to all arguments, that 
the measure proposed is for the public good. Supposing, then, the debt of France thus liquidated, she presents a 
rich surface, covered with above twenty millions of people, who love war better than labor. Be the form of Govern- 
ment what it may, administration will find war abroad necessary to preserve peace at home. The neighbors of 
France must, therefore, consider her as a great Power, essentially belligerent, and they must measure themselves b 
the scale of her force. In this view of the object, to take her islands 1s to possess but the paring of her nails, and, 
therefore, more serious efforts must be made. Strange as it may seem, the present war is, on the part of France, a 
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war of empire, and, if she defends herself, sie commands the world. Iam persuaded that her enemies consider 
this as the real state of things, and will, therefore, bend their efforts towards a reduction of her powers and this may 
be compassed in two ways—either by obliging her to assume a new burthen of debt, to defray the expense they are 
at on her account, or else by a dismemberment. ‘The latter appears the more certain mode. In this case it will, 
presume, be attempted to make the Saone her northern boundary, as far as the Ardennes, and then along the Ar- 
dennes to the Vosges mountains to Mount Jura, and along Mount Jura to the Alps. This will throw French Flan- 
ders, Artois, and a part of Picardy, into the circle of Austrian Flanders, which may be erected into an independent 
State, and the country lying east of the Vosges and Mount Jura may be a compensation to the Elector Palatine for 
the cession of Bavaria. On such a project, if it exists, the first question is as to the means of execution, and these 
are well prepared, if the enemy knows how to make use of them. Alsace is attached to the German empire, and 
to the cause of religion. ‘The only thing which pleases them in the revolution is the abolition of the tithes, and 
they are as much disgusted by the banishment of their priests. I speak here of the Roman Catholics only. The 
sentiments of this people cannot be unknown to the enemy. As to French Flanders and Artois, the cause of reli- 
gion is with them the first care, but as yet they have not had a fair opportunity to show themselves, because they are 
awed by the numerous garrisons spread through their country. I think, as | mentioned in my last, that there exists 
a treaty respecting Flanders, between England and Austria, but I cannot find out the exact purport. Prussia is, I 
think, to find her account in Poland. 

As to the conduct of the war, I believe it to be, on the part of the enemy, as follows: First, the maritime Pow- 
ers will try to cut off all supplies of provisions, and take France by famine, that is tu say, excite revolt among the 
people by that strong lever. Give us again our bread and our chains, might perhaps be the language of Paris. 
think I can perceive some seeds already sown to produce that fruit. It is not improbable that our vessels bringing 

rovisions to France may be captured and taken into England, the cargoes paid for by the Government. Secondly, 
Sritain may, perhaps, land a body of troops in Normandy, with intention to penetrate to Rouen, and cause the roy- 
al standard to be erected by the French gfemigrants. If a large budy of the people flock to it, they might come on 
towards the capital, if not, they may move to the left, along the coast, to Abbeville, and thence form a junction with 
the army acting in Flanders; for this descent, if it take place, is but a secondary operation; the main stress will be 
in Flanders, for there the troops of Britain, Holland, Hanover, Austria, and Prussia, can be fed from the ocean at a 
very cheap rate, and the more their operations be confined to the seacvast, the more -will it be difficult for France to 
oppose them, because the provisions must, in such a case, be carried to an extreme corner of the country. Thirdly, 
an attack of great energy will be made on the side of Mayence, in the view to destroy totally the army under Cus- 
tine, and penetrate into Lower Alsace, but the real attack of that. ci-devant province will, I think, be on the side of 
Upper Alsace, for which purpose, nothing will be left undone to bring the Swiss into action, as thereby the fire of 
war will extend all along trom the German Ocean to the Mediterranean Sea. Fourthly, the efforts on the side of 
Savoy will probably be confined to the recovery of that country, and such diversion as may occupy a part of the 
French army for their own defence. Fourthty, on the side of Provence and Languedoc, there will be only a preda- 
tory war, or war of alarm, such as may increase the want of bread, by multiplying the consumers: for I do not believe 
in a serious attempt on either Toulon or Marseilles. Under this chapter, as an incidental consideration, are the in- 
trigues with the Turk to engage the Barbary Powers. I think a British squadron in the Mediterranean will do more 
towards this than a dozen ambassadors. Lastly, on the side of Spain, there will be, I believe, nothing more than 
diversion. How great that may be will depend on contingencies not within the compass of human foresight. A re- 
volution at court, which should dismiss the Queen and her paramour, might give some energy to the administration, 
which, at present, is extremely feeble. 

Having thus ran through the probabilities on the side of the adversary, I come now to what appear to be the views 
of France. You will have seen that the effective army for 1793 is fixed at something more than five hundred thousand 
men. Thes¢ they will be able to get together. The recruiting service goes on well, and although many of the last 
year’s men return with design not to reingage, their places will be supplied; so that, by the beginning of June, that im- 
mense army, barring accidents, will be completed. ‘The main object, at present, is tooverrun Holland—a thing which 
might have been effected six weeks ago, but, at present, I believe it is not to be done. If the Prussian and Hano- 
verian troops advance rapidly, it will hardly be attempted. It is, however, expected that Maestricht may fall as 
suddenly as Mayence, and perhaps by similar means. If this should happen it would greatly impede the confederates, 
and of course they will exert themselves to prevent that misfortune. Never were the moments more precious than 
they are to both parties in that quarter: for there the first blow will be more than half the battle. Should the enemy 
become speedily superior in the field, there is nothing to stop him till he comes to Valenciennes, and, at every step, 
he would gather new force; besides, he need not embarrass himself with convoys, because he would soon receive 
abundance from the side of the sea. As to the colonies, | believe that France will not attempt to defend them, 
and their whole.commerce falls naturally into the lap of America, unless the British prevent it, aad I think they will 
find it more.convenient to neglect that small object, to pursue the great ones which open themselves to view in this 
quarter. 

What I have just said leads me very naturally to your letter of the 7th of November. You had previously in- 
structed me to endeavor to transfer the negotiation for a new treaty to America; and if the revolution of the tenth 
of August had not taken place, but, instead thereof, the needful power and confidence had been restored to the 
crown, I should, perhaps, have obtained what you wished, as a mark of favor and confidence. Temporamutantur, 
et nos mutamur inillis. A change of circumstances rendered it necessary to change entirely my conduct, so as to 
produce in one way what was impracticabie in another. 

~ As I saw clearly, or at least thought I saw, that France and England would at length get by the ears, it seemed 
best to let them alone until they should be nearly pitted. When I found this to be the case, [ asked an interview 
with the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and mentioned to him my wish that an exception should be made in the decree 
against emigrants in favor of those who were in the United States. I told him truly, that I wished the alliance 
between the two nations to be strictly preserved. I told him, with great frankness, that, notwithstanding appear- 
ances, and the flattering accounts transmitted by some of his agents, Britain was, in my opinion, hostile, and an 
attempt at alliance with her idle. He assured me that he was of the same opinion. [ then observed to him that, in 
such case, there could be no doubt but Mr. Hammond would exert himself to inculcate the opinion that our treaty 
having been made with the King was void by the Revolution. He said that such an opinion was absurd. I told 
him (premising, in this place, that the whole conversation was inofficial and unauthorized on my part, from circum- 
stances he was well acquainted with) that my private sentiments were similar to his, but I thought it would be well 
to evince a degree of good will to America, which might prevent disagreeable impressions, and had therefore taken 
the liberty to suggest the exception in favor of emigrants, &c. Here [ left it, and changed the conversation. Now, 
{ knew well that some of the leaders here who are in the diplomatic committee, hate me cordially, though it would 
puzzle them to say why; and I was determined rather to turn that disposition to account than to change it, because 
m= some advantages to result from it. Thus I contributed, indirectly, to the slight put on me by sending out 
M. Genet without mentioning to me a syllable either of his mission or his errand, both of which, neverthe- 
less, I was early and sufficiently informed of. ‘The pompousness of this embassy could not but excite the attention 
of England, and my continuance at Paris, notwithstanding the many reasons which might have induced me to leave 
it, would also, I thought, excite in some degree their jealousy, and | have good reason to believe that this effect 
was produced. From all this I conjectured that both parties might be brought to bid at your auction. At any rate, 
the thing you wished for is done, and you can treat in America if you please. Whether you will or not is another 
affair. Perhaps you will see that all the advantages desired do already exist; that the acts of the Constitutional 
Assembly have, in some measure, set us free from our engagements, and that, increasing daily in power, we may 
make quite as good a bargain some time hence as now. 

It remains to add a few words in reply to what regards me, personally, in your letter. I am very happy, indeed, 
to find that my conduct, as far as it was known, is approved of. This is the summit of my wish: for I candidly 
acknowledge that the good opinion of the wise and virtuous is what I prize beyond all earthly possessions. I have 
lately debated much within myself what todo. The path of fife in ee is no longer strewed with roses, as you 
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may well imagine; indeed, it is extremely painful. I have already given my reasons for staying here; but now the 
scene is changed, and I had thoughts of making a tour to the different consulates. _ There are, however, some 
pretty solid objections to that plan, for the present. ‘The next thing which suggested itself was, to hire a country 
house for the summer season, in the neighborhood. At length, that my leaving the city might give no offence to 
any body, I have bought a country house in an out of the way place, where it is not likely that any armies will pass 
or repass, even should the enemy penetrate. If I lose the money paid for it I will put_up with the loss. The act, 
in itself, shows a disposition friendly to France; and as it is between twenty and thirty miles from Paris, I shall 
be at hand should business require my presence. Mr. Livingston, my secretary, will continue in town, unless driven 
out of it by war or famine. In this way I hope to avoid those accidents which are almost inseparable from the present 
state of society and government, and which, should they light on the head of a public minister, might involve con- 
sequences of a disagreeable nature. It is more proper, also, I conceive, to make arrangements of this kind in a mo- 
ment of tranquillity than when confusion is awakened into mischief. In all this my judgment may err, but [ can 
truly say that the interest of the United States is my sole object. ‘Time alone can tell whether the conduct be as 
right as I know the intention to be. ; : 

Before I close this letter [ must pray your indulgence for referring to the enclosed copy of what I wrote on the 
twenty-seventh of last month, to the bankers of the United States in Amsterdam. I make no comment thereon, 
only as I had no right to give the order in question, I consider it as of course, that, if disapproved of, I must replace 
the money which may be advanced on it. ‘This is one of the cases in which not to act is taking a part, and in which 
it is vain to balance. 


I am, with sincere respect, dear sir, your obedient servant, 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


[Enclosed in the foregoing despatch. ] 
Paris, 27th January, 1793. 


GENTLEMEN: 

I learn from the friends of Monsieur de Lafayette, (who is now prisoner at Magdeburg) that, although 
kept in close confinement, no provision is made for his comfortable subsistence. I own that I do not believe this 
assertion; but, should it be true, I think no moment is to be lost in administering relief. You will, therefore, be 
pleased to write to your correspondents at Magdeburg,on the subject, and desire them to supply the sums needful 
for him. You can extend your credit to the sum of ten thousand florins, which you will please to charge as paid 
by my order, in your accounts with the United States. Observe. also, that it is not in my contemplation to furnish 
the means of escape, for I cannot enter into intrigues of that sort, directly nor indirectly, because it is not becoming 
the dignity of the United States to act inan underhand manner; but they would hear with great concern that a 
person who has been eminently useful to them should be in want of those necessaries which it is in their power to 


bestow. , 
Messrs. W. & J. Wining. N. & J. Van Srapuorst & Hupparp. 


No. 20. 
Paris, 13th February, 1793. 


Dear Sir: 

I send, enclosed herewith, a letter which I have received from a Monsieur Duchesne, with the copy of 
my answer. I know not whether any use can be made of such offers, but think it right to forward them, in order 
that Government may decide thereon. 

Iam, with esteem and respect, your obedient servant, 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
Tuomas JerFrerson, Esq. Secretary of State. 


[Enclosures referred to in the foregoing. ] 
Biots, 6th February, 1793. 


Sir: 

During the time Canada and Louisiana belonged to France, persons of the religious order had dispersed 
themselves among the different savage nations of those immense countries, for the purpose of carrying there instruc- 
tion, arts of the first necessity, such as cultivation, taking care of cattle, &c.; and the civilization which resulted 
from it, had diminished the perpetual wars between tribe and tribe, and extinguished those funeral piles erected 
among them for the destruction of their respective prisoners. This design, this work, so honorable to man, was 
called mission. 

Since Canada has belonged tu England, and a part of Louisiana to Anglo-America, these missions have ceased, 
because the Protestant religion not admitting the religious orders, the ministers of that persuasion were not in num- 
ber proportioned to the parishes, to perform parochial duty, and consequently there did not remain supernumeraries 
sufficient to send abeout for the purpose of instruction and civilization. 

Hence, it results that the different savage nations with whom instruction had been begun are exposed to fall 
back to their primitive barbarity; and that this barbarity will become still so much the more dangerous, as, by com- 
munication with the different European establishments, they have procured themselves fire-arms, and acquired the 


habit of using them. ; ; f “ 
art they have learned: for, notwithstanding the labors of the ancient missionaries, 


Unfortunately, this is the — I v ling the a 
they have continued to occupy themselves only in the chase and in war, in little or no cultivation, and not at all in 
building, carpenter work, and other arts of civilization, which the missionaries were instructed to carry among them, 


and the labor of which they could not induce them to undertake but by frequent examples, patience, and more espe- 
cially from their number, and the want of time necessary for the purpose. 

Herssaite and even the tranquillity and prosperity of the United States solicit the re-establishment of those mis- 
sions. I say the tranquillity, for, in fact, it is not yet two years since, on the frontiers of the united colonies, some 
nations of those savages spread death, conflagration, devastation, and terror. Nothing, therefore, would be so im- 
portant as to re-establish among them those missions which, in time, becoming more numerous, would not fail to 
change those savages into men; to transform into industrious, happy, peaceable, courageous, and useful fellow-citi- 
zens, enemies hitherto ferocious. Would not this be making conquests, and increasing, in a sublime manner, the 
population, power, and prosperity, of the United States? 

The missionaries who may be sent to make these conquests should imitate their predecessors, who had known 
how to conciliate, in a manner almost incredible, the confidence and attachment of the savages in their care. Like 
their predecessors, they should employ all their zea! in attending to their]neophytes in sickness, and during their 
wounds; like their predecessors, they should form husbandmen, smiths, masons, carpenters, weavers, potters, in a 
word, procuring to them the succor of these arts, explaining to them their use and utility, creating in them the 
desire of putting them in practice, explaining to them their miserable and barbarous life, and rendering it to them 
pleasant and happy; thus conducting them, “ degrees, to instruction and civilization. 

In order to execute this enterprise, the United States want, as I have already said, subjects who possess the 
theory and practice of those missions. On the other hand, the Bishop of Baltimore has not a sufficient number of 
ecclesiastics to send among the savages; but the present circumstances furnish a supply and full means, which is so 
much the more important, and of so much the more consequence to be speedily embraced, as a course of ages would 
not produce the same opportunity. There are thousands of ecclesiastics, of every age, who have left France, and 
taken refuge, some in Switzerland, Italy, and Germany, others in Holland, England, and Spain. Nothing, there- 
fore, would be so easy as now to offer an asylum and employment, in the United States, to those of these ecclesiastics 
whose age and dispositions should lead to profit of the opportunity; and there might be found thousands who would 
accept, with as much eagerness as zeal, and who would embark with joy in those vessels which the Anglo-American 


Government should send for them. 
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In 1791 and 1792, some French ecclesiastics, upon the invitation of the Bishop of Baltimore, went over, some to 
establish, near Baltimore, public schools on humane principles ‘er and theology, intended to form eccle- 
siastics as well for Catholic parochial duty in the interior of the United States, as missionaries to carry by degrees 
instruction and civilization among the savages. The other ecclesiastics who left France had for their object to 
supply missions which were vacant, such among others as those of the French Canadians, and Catholics of the 
Illinois, established towards the entrance of the Illinois into the Mississippi; and another mission which was also 
vacant, and of which the neophytes are established towards the confluence of the Ouabache with the Ohio. These 
missionaries ought now to be at their respective posts, but you will conceive, sir, how feeble these beginnings are, 
and how much time would be necessary tor this seminary of Baltimore to furnish subjects sufficient for the parishes 
in the interior, and for missions to the savages; whereas, by profiting now of the expatriated French priests, the 
Government would be able to multiply the colleges in the United States by establishing them in the principal cities, 
which would equally increase the subjects necessary to promote civilization among the savages. This would perhaps 
accelerate, at most, in two hundred years, that so important civilization. 

From these considerations, I had the honor to write at the end of the last year to the Bishop of Baltimore, and to 
propose to him my views; and I thought that you would not disapprove, sir, my having that of presenting my plan 
to you also, inasinuch as it discovers nothing unworthy of a friend to humanity, nothing disadvantageous to the United 
States. 

In order to bring about in some degree the grand work of civilizing the savages, I think, sir, that it would be 
necessary, in the first place, to establish a colony near where the Mississippi opens into the sea. The following are 
my reasols: E ; . : 2 ve . : aye , ’ 

Independent of the surplus of aliment which this position would furnish by fishing in the sea, and by salting 
them, it offers to those who come from Europe, even in the neighborhood of their debarkation, fertile and uncleared 
lands, proper for all articles of our culture, even for those of our southern provinces, immense meadows for the in- 
crease of cattle, a mild and wholesome climate. 

Another consideration induces me to prefer this position to any other. You know, sir, that, about the beginning 
of the present century, some French Canadians went among the savages called Illinois; that they were allied to- 
cether by marriages; that these people, united, went to establish themselves at the confluence of the Illinois and the 
Mississippi; that about the same time other French Canadians had gone, by way of the Mississippi, to the savage 
nation of the Arkansas, whose daughters they had also married; that by this means the two nations lived in the 
greatest union; that they formed but one people. Ae 

This colony of the Arkansas are settled towards the eastern border of the Mississippi, at about one hundred and 
thirty leagues from the opening of that river into the sea, and near eighty leagues from the French Canadian mis- 
sions established near the mouth of the Ohio. 

From this establishment, in going up the Mississippi, is about one hundred leagues to the post or fixed mission on 
the mouth of the Illinois on that river, and this distance, of one hundred leagues from the mouth of the Ohio to that 
of the Illinois, is interspersed with different establishments, posts, or missions, such as the village of Kaskaskias, that 
of Du Rocher, that of St. Philip, and that of Kahokia. Duringthe last war, several Canadian Frenchmen and Catho- 
lics of the Llinois, who inhabited these villages, had gone over to the territory of Spain. But the Bishop of Balti- 
more thought, in 1791, that the population daily increased by the return of those fugitives. 

Besides those missions, there is also another, called Post Vincennes, or St. Vincent, situated near the junction 
of the Quabache with the Ohio, at about fifty leagues from Kaskaskias. It is for the purpose of performing principally 
the parochial duty of these missions, as I have already said, that some French priests have gone over, upon the invi- 
tation of the Bishop of Baltimore. 

That these establishments, thus situated in the midst of the earth, may prosper; that they may have vent for 
their produce, and be able to procure those productions they may stand in need of; in a word, for all commercial 
and other connexions whatsoever, ‘it is necessary that they should bave communication with the sea. Ona supposi- 
tion that all the borders of the Ohio were civilized, they would be able to have but one very difficult passage by that 
river, because, alter having gone up to a certain distance they must debark, and be subject to long carrying places, in 
order to gain the nearest part of the river, upon which they must embark again, to arrive at the sea. ‘The Mississippi 
is then the only natural and commodious way by which these establishments can have communication with the sea, 
which is absolutely necessary to them, and this 1s one of the reasons why I wish an establishment of a colony near 
the mouth of that river. This establishment would serve as an entrepot for every thing coming by sea: for the 
support of the colonies above, as well as for all that might come from them for exportation. 

On the other hand, this new colony, near the mouth of the Mississippi, will not fail to increase by the affluence of 
foreigners, and particularly Frenchmen, excited by the mildness of the Government and climate; the fertility of the 
lands, the abundance of every thing, especially,as I am going to observe, if this new colony were formed for the 
most part of ancient compatriots. 

With respect to the commencement of this new colony, to be formed particularly of Frenchmen, nothing appears 
more easy: about forty years ago, some French, established in Acadia, were transported into the canton of Balti- 
more; these Frenchmen have considerably increased. With the protection of Government it would, therefore, be 
an easy matter for the Bishop of Baltimore, as | have had the honor of observing to him, to engage certain young 
men, of whom one half or thereaboats should be married, to go and found this new colony near the mouth of the 
Mississippi. It would also be easy for this prelate to engage, through the missionaries of the establishmeuts, of which 
I have spoken above—to engage, I say, an hundred young French Canadians, as many Catholics of the Illinois, 
fifty Frenchmen established with the Arkansas, and as many Arkansas, to descend the Mississippi, and fix them- 
selves in the new colony. It is still necessary to observe, that the said detachments must consist of only about one 
half married men. I shall hereafter assign the reason. 

I shall not intrude upon your time, sir, by entering into a detail of the means to be observed in the establishment 
of this new colony; in its safety; for its salubrity, by placing it in an elevated situation, and at a distance from 
marshy ground; the precautions to be taken for obtaining grain, and seed for sowing; for the embarkation of provi- 
sions sufficient till after the clearing and obtaining of crops, &c. It is not for me to speak of these things to a min- 
ister of a State in which, almost every year, new colonies are established. 1 shall only mention that it is necessary 
that the French expatriated ecclesiastics, to whom the Anglo-American Government may facilitate a passage, should 
be informed each to embark with a servant, or associate husbandman or artisan, [they would not fail in this] fur- 
nished with the principal instruments of their respective occupations. 

These ecclesiastics should be divided nearly equal: one half should go to Maryland, to be employed by the 
Bishop of Baltimore in the service of the parishes, of the colleges, seminaries, and missions. The other half should 
be destined for the new colony; the latter, being arrived at the new colony, should be separated with their associates 
or domestics, to wit: one-third for the new colony, one-third to the nation of Arkansas, and the remaining third to 
Post St. Vincennes, or St. Vincent, situated towards the junction of the Ouabache and Ohio, at fifty leagues from the 
French Canadian establishment and the I!linois Catholics, near the opening of the Illinois into the Mississippi. 

The ecclesiastics distributed ‘in these three posts should each have therein his particular destination. Some 
should be employed in the parochial duty of the religion of the colony. Others should be sent without, to instruct 
and civilize the neighboring savages by progressive steps. They should be accompanied by some Canadian French, 
and Acadians, Illinois, and some Arkansas, who would serve as an escort and interpreters with the different savages: 
precaution should be had to be informed whether among those different savages there may not be prisoners of war. 
They should be ransomed, and after taking care of them, they should be conducted to their respective nations. 

The third should be occupied in founding, in each of the three posts, first, schools, then colleges and seminaries, 
in order to form, of the indigenous among themselves, subjects proper to make a similar establishment among the 
savages, who should have begun to be infurmed, and preparing to themselves, by that means, a chain of co-operators 
and of successors; in a word, to avoid the necessity of continually recurring to Europe. 
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As to the subsistence of all those ecclesiastics, there was not any one mission or establishment hitherto incapa- 
ble of defraying the expense. Therefore. according to the plan of the colony near the mouth of the Mississippi, 
ecclesiastics should be sent among the neighboring savages, such as the Choctaws, the Alabamas. These “ane 
siastics should be accompanied by some of the Illinois of the Arkansas, sent for this purpose, and those objects, into 
the colony: the analogy of the indigenat of the language, the customs, and the presents which should be made to 
these savages of the things known to be most agreeable to them, the effectual manners which the missionaries know 
so well how to employ, and which no savage nation, either of the north or south, has for any length of time been 
able to resist, because the most ferocious might oppose at first bad treatment to the first benefits, but they could no 
longer oppose them, if, as the missionaries did, those I am now ——s of returned to bad usage a continued 
attention and renewal of kindness: all this would not fail to operate its ordinary effect, that is to say, to attract the 
confidence and attachment of the savages, and they might profit of it hy augmenting them more and more, and 
cementing an union by intermarrying the savage women with the unmarried Frenchmen, the Illinois, and the 
Arkansas. ‘These new married persons would remain with the missionaries to the respective savage nations, some 
married men should be brought from the colony, that their wives and daughters might instruct the young womer 
and daughters in the duties and occupations of their sex. 

I have now stated the reasons why I wished that, among the Frenchmen, the Illinois, and the Arkansas, who 
should be sent.to form the new colony near the mouth of the Mississippi, there should be nearly one half unmarried, 
because the example of every people, ancient and modern, proves that, to connect.and unite them with each other, 
there is no means more infallible Fhe reciprocal marriages. 

Schools might also be established among the respective savage nations; selection should be made therein of those 
who manifested the greatest disposition and good will for the purpose, and they should be sent to the college of the 
colony for instruction in the higher orders of science, and afterwards return to their respective countries to form 
similar colleges, for the purpose of furnishing proper subjects for the like missions, or form, successively, similar 
establishments, by degrees, among the neighboring nations. 

With regard to the post of Arkansas, it should have the same institutions, the same views, the same government 
and object, as the colony, as well within as without. From this post should be sent, in like manner, missionaries, 
among the Chickasaws, their neighbors, and among the other savages, upwards, to the mouth of the Ohio. The 
same measures should a!se be observed, as well as those with respect to the marriage of the Chickasaw women to 
French, Arkansas, and to Frenchified Arkansas, and of the daughters of Arkansas to Frenchmen, and to children 
of the Chickasaws. 

As to Post Vincennes, or St: Vincent, situated towards the confluence of the Ouabache and the Ohio, there should 
also be formed schools and colleges, to bring up subjects for recruiting the missionaries of the other French esta- 
blishments and Illinois, near the opening of the Illinois into the Mississippi, and to put those missionaries in a situ- 
ation to create, in one of the establishments towards the confluence of the Minsinnad the Mississippi, similar schools 
and colleges, for the instruction of subjects proper to propagate, by the same means, the missions to the northward, 
and among the savages inhabiting the eastern banks of the Mississippi. 

From this same establishment of Vincennes, on the confluence of the Ouabache and the Ohio, missionaries should 
go up the Ohio to instruct and civilize, first, and more particularly, the savage nations on its southern borders, and, 
successively, arnong the savages on the different borders and rivers which take a southern direction; that is to say, 
on the frontier of the United States, and fall into the Ohio. 

To secure success to their enterprise, the missionaries should take care to go in company with either French 
Canadians, Illinois Catholics, or savages whom they shall have already attached to them, and known to be friends of 
the nation they wish to visit. They should follow the same principles, the same views, the same measures, and form 
the same establishments of schools, and, afterwards, colleges, among the most numerous of those savage nations: 
and in proportion to the French ecclesiastics who shall successively arrive from Europe, those schools and col- 
leges, heretofore established, will furnish new subjects from among the natives. 

On the other hand, a part of the French ecclesiastics, who, as I have already mentioned, shall have arrived in 
Maryland, and of those who shall successively arrive there, should be sent by the Bishop of Baltimore, under the 
protection of the Government, to those of the savage nations nearest to the Ohio, and most accessible to Baltimore, 
in order to facilitate the communication by water. 

This mission, which, like the others, should be regulated by the same principles, views, and motives, tending to 
the same objects, and by the same measures, should be accompanied by some French Acadians, or other well 
disposed citizens, one half of whom to be married, and the other half unmarried. 

These married citizens should be placed among those savages, that they may learn, from their example, hus- 
bandry and the other necessary arts, by giving them a bent for them, while their wives teach the savage females 
the duties and labors of their sex; the other unmarried citizens should marry the daughters of these savages, and this 
method would not fail to secure in them a very lively attachment. ‘The missionaries should create schools and col- 
leges in this first establishment, for the purpose of furnishing co-operators and successors. 

After having left a sufficient number of missionaries for the instruction of. these savages, the other ecclesiastics 
should descend the Ohio, and go among the nearest savage neighbors; they should be accompanied by some of the 
savages they shall have instructed, in case the nation of the latter be in friendship with the former, and they should 
form, with this second nation, the same establishments as with the first, and so in succession, as the missionaries 
originally from Baltimore, and those who shall successively arrive from one savage nation to another, down the Ohio; 
and by entering the rivers leading thereto from the south, would not fail meeting with the other missionaries who, 
as I have already said, having left Vincennes, on the confluence of the Ouabache and Ohio, shall have gone up the 
Ohio, for the gradual civilization of the different savage nations inhabiting the southern borders of that river, and on 
those leading into it, so as that, by the proposed plan, and in the space of less than forty years, the commencement of 
instruction would be introduced among all the savages of the ceili borders of the Ohio, and of the rivers flowing 
into it from the south, if not a complete civilization, at least such a foundation and commencement as would en- 
sure it, and would shelter the northern colonies from all savage incursions. 

They would also be sheltered from all incursions, on the west, by the missions I have already proposed for the 
civilization of the savages inhabiting the eastern borders of the Mississippi. 

The different missions or posts, established as I have mentioned, in contiguity on this river, and on the Ohio, 
would procure therein a facility, tranquillity, and safety of navigation and communication, especially by the respec- 
tive escorts which might be had, in case of need, from post to post. 

With regard to this civilization of the savages of the eastern borders of the Mississippi, and at a short distance 
from the sea, it would be much more easy, and much more certain, as they appear more susceptible than the others. 
In fact, I observe in the Encyclopedia, printed at Neufchatel, in 1778, that the most numerous of these nations is 
that of Apalaches, or Apalachites; that they inhabit a country bounded on the north and west by the Alleghany or 
Apalachian mountains, on the south by Florida, and on the east by Georgia; that they are divided into several na- 
tions, to whom the English, the Spanish, and the French, have given different names, and peculiar to their Jan- 
guages; that these Apalaches, or Apalachites, extend themselves along the borders of the Mississippi, where they 
have villages called Aqualaque, Coca, and Capoha; that these people are well made, courageous, divested of the 
barbarity of the others, who burn their prisoners of war; in a word, that the generality of these Apalaches are re- 
markable for longevity. ; 

I observe another dictionary, entitled a Geographical Dictionary of Vosgien, printed in 1790, speaks nearly in 
the same terms of these Apalaches, and goes even so far as to say, that they have nearly all embraced the Christian 
faith: this latter article surprises me. ; 

You are in a situation of knowing and verifying the truth of it, and of informing me whether it be so; but admit- 
ting that it is not true that these Apalaches have almost all embraced the Christian faith, still it results, from these 
testimonies, that those people are more susceptible of instruction and civilization than the other savages, and that, 
by using the — have hinted, the missionaries of the colony towards the mouth of the Mississippi would expe- 
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rience the greatest success, which would be so much the more important, as those people, extending themselves 
from Georgia to the borders of the Mississippi, occupy a space of near two hundred leagues; and from the manner 
in which the bearing of this nation is placed, it would appear that the Choctaws, the Alabamas, and the Chickasaws, 
of whom I have spoken, form part of it; that, in fine, this same nation is as extensive, numerous, and as near the sea 
as the new colony, and, consequently, easy, in every sense, to approach, especially as they are civilized, would give 
so much the more force and advaitage from the great number of subjects that it could furnish for the schools and 
colleges, to carry, with the greater facility, instruction among the other neighboring savages. 

My plan for the civilization of those savages, and others, is therefore reduced to two things, extremely plain and 
easy. ‘The first is the establishment, near the mouth of the Ohio, of a new colony, composed, first, as I have said, of 
French Canadians, Arkansas, and French Illinois. ‘The second is to profit immediately of the present circum- 
stances, by employing French expatriated priests, who would embark, with joy, to carry among the savages instruc- 
tion and civilization, some towards the southern borders of the Ohio, and the others towards the eastern borders 
of the Mississippi—a civilization which, from the number of these missionaries, of those who should pass in suc- 
cession after them, and from those who should also successively be formed in the places themselves, would accele- 
rate, perhaps, in less than two centuries, as I have already said, a civilization of beings often ferocious, and trans- 
form them into men, making beings, hitherto miserable, happy; in a word, changing ferocious enemies into grateful 
fellow-citizens, who would secure the tranquillity of all the frontiers of the united colonies, their prosperity, and 
their glory. ; F 

These objects are so sublime, that I do not confine myself to the proposing of them; I offer, sir, as I have desired 
to do for a number of years, to co-operate in their execution, by embarking at my own expense, and defraying those 
of the passage of some missionaries, husbandmen, and workmen, and by giving them notice, and my attention to in- 
form and collect French ecclesiastics, expatriated and dispersed in the different States of Europe, if the plan which 
I have had the honor to present to you, and to which local situations, of which I am ignorant, may make some alter- 
ation necessary in the detail, were agreed to by the council of the United States. 

It may be objected to my plan, that, in order to people countries of deserts, we must not favor celibacy, by call- 
ing priests devoted to it, and who would also devote thereto the persons who might be destined for the priesthood. : 

I say, in the first place, that those missionaries in favor of celibacy, and their successors, would procure, by their 
missions, infinitely more marriages, but I shall make a second reply, still more satisfactéry. 

The Dalmatie Venitienne is of the Greek rite of the Roman communion, which admits married subjects to the 
priesthood; and there is a seminary of married men in Rome; they are instructed in this Greek rite of the Roman 
communion, they are therein ordained priests, although married, and they are sent successively into Dalmatie Ve- 
nitienne, to do parochial duty,and supply the curacies as they become vacant by the decease of the curates married 
like themselves. ; 

The United States might therefore act in this respect like the republic of Venice. This republic preserved in 
Dalmatia the Greek rite of the Roman communion. In consequence of the law for the free toleration of religion, 
the United States have already authorized the erection of a Catholic bishopric at Baltimore; they might also de- 
mand, or authorize for the missions, their neophytes, and the places which would be convenient for the erection of 
one or several Catholic bishoprics of the Greek rite of the Roman communion, which admits married men to the 
priesthood. I know a French expatriated bishop, who, if this arrangement were convenient to the Government, 
would give the means and facility to have it adopted at Rome. By this method, the objection against the celibacy 
of priests would be done away as well as the deficiency of population which it would occasion in the country in 


question. ; ay : . . 
Such, sir. is the tribute which, in presence of the Supreme Being, I pay to my equals. I request you to present 


jt to the council of the United States if you think it worthy of their attention. 
J am, with respect, sir, your most humble and most obedient servant, 


DUCHESNE, 
Ci-devant Commissary of the King, near the civil tribunal of Blois. 


Paris, February 12, 1793. 


Sir: 

I have had the honor to receive your letter of the sixth, which I shall forward to the Secretary of State in 
America. It appears to me to contain very good views. There is, however, at the present moment, an obstacle to 
your project taken in its extent. Hitherto the Spaniards have contested our right to uavigate the river Mississippi 
io the Gulf of Mexico; and although there is every reason to hope that the Spanish Council will shake off their 
prejudices in this respect, yet it cannot be looked upon as certain. 


Monsieur Ducuesne, aa oe ‘ . 
Ci-devant Commissaire du Roi, prés le tribunal de Blois. 


. 


Dear Sir: Paris, March 7, 1793. 


Enclosed you have copies of what I had the honor to write on the 25th of January and 13th of February, 
also the copy of a letter of the 12th of February, from Mr. Pinckney, with my answer of the 18th. I send these 
last, to the end that due attention may be paid to such vessels as may be furnished with his passports, and which 
may, perhaps, prove to be British bottoms. I aim so well persuaded that the United States will strictly observe the 
laws of nations, and rigidly adhere to their neutrality, that [ am selicitous to prevent a practice which might expose 
us to suspicion, and finally involve us in war. On this chapter, it is proper also that I should communicate a fact 
which I have mentioned to Mr. Pinckney, and desired him to transmit. Monsieur Genet took out with him three 
hundred blank commissions, which he is to distribute to such as will fit out cruisers in our ports to prey on the 
British commerce. 1am convinced that few of my countrymen will be so lost to all moral sense as to embark in 
a game so abominable, where the murder of their fellow-creatures enters as a leading chance. I am apprehensive, 
however, lest some profligates may be led to fix a blot on our national character, and deprive both themselves and 
their countrymen of the great and certain advantages to flow from honest industry on the present important occa- 
sion—an occasion which, duly attended to, and properly cultivated, will give to our navigation an increase too 
rapid almost for conjecture, and place us in the happy situation to be in two or three years the exclusive carriers of 
our immense productions. These considerations weigh much, but they are still but a feather in the balance with 
those of a much higher nature, which stand in connexion with the nature of our Government, and of course with 
the happiness of generations to come. I know of nothing so dangerous, and I might say fatal to morals, as the sud- 
den acquisition of wealth by bad means. Industry is thereby discouraged, and honesty discountenanced. ‘The vul- 
gar are soon dazzled by the glare of prospering vice, and the young are seduced from the paths of virtues and virtue 
once gone. freedom is but a name: for I do not believe it to be among possible contingencies that a corrupted people 
should be for one moment free. Excuse, I pray, my dear sir, these observations, which I cannot restrain; they flow 
from the conviction of my earliest reason, and are strengthened. by the experience of twenty years. 

In mine of the 13th of February, I mentioned to you that this country would procure the five hundred thousand 
men required, and at that time there was every reason ‘to think so, because the recruiting service went on well, for 
all the new corps which had been ordered, but it now appears that this arose from little circumstances of dress and 
flattery, calculated to catch idlers, and that there is a real scarcity of men. The losses of the last campaign are 
sensible in the mass of population, so that, nowithstanding’ the numbers thrown out of employ by the stagnation of 
some manufactures, and the reduction of private fortunes, the want of common laborers is felt throughout the whole 
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country. Already they talk of draughting for the service—an experiment of very doubtful and dangerous complex- 
ion; it would, however, succeed just now, but, if delayed, it would not, I believe, go down, and at any rate would 
not produce in season the required force, especially if the enemy should have .any considerable successes: for you 
must not imagine that the appearances in this country are all real, and you must take into your estimation that the 
Convention is falling into contempt, because the tribunes govern it imperiously. They try to save appearances, but 
the people cannot long be dupes. It is the old story of King Log, and how long it may be before Jupiter sends 
them a-crane to destroy the frogs and froglings, is a matter of uncertainty. Already they begin to cry out for a 
dictator. An insurrection is also brewing, whose object, I am told, is to destroy the faction of the Gironde. I 
think I mentioned to you, in a former letter, that the death of the King would be but the forerunner of their de- 
struction; and already they see the sword hanging over their heads. ‘The majority of the Convention is clearly at 
the disposition of their enemies. : 

The consuls will forward to you, and you will see in the gazettes, the decree for opening all the ports of this 
nation to our vessels on equal terms with their own. You will be so kind as to observe that this was done on a re- 
port of the Committee of Safety. Now, you must know that the members of this committee, or at least the majority 
of them, are sworn foes to the members of the Diplomatic Committee. ‘This is necessary to explain a little what 
is said in mine of the 13th, about that latter committee. have received, indirectly, a kind of assurance from the 
former, (which disposes entirely of the Convention) that they will do any thing for the United States which I will 
point out, but, in fact, I know not any thing which we ought to ask; the decrees above mentioned contain, I believe, 
all that we want. ‘The history of them is not material. ; 

I had the honor to mention to you, also, that I did not believe the attempt against Holland would succeed, and 
also that time was extremely precious to both parties, especially in regard to Maestricht, in whose fate was involved, 
perhaps, that of the whole campaign. This town had, | am told, offered to capitulate, but terms of such rigor were 
insisted on as to induce a longer defence, and this delay has saved them. ‘The siege is raised, and unless the French 
army should gain a victory, 1 do not see how they are to escape, provided the enemy exerts himself. Dumouriez 
had taken Breda, and was preparing to enter Holland, being ordered by the Minister of War, to whom he replied 
that he would go in, but the minister must find him his way out. ‘This latter may be no very easy task. ‘The enemy 
on the side of Maestricht are, I believe, superior in numbers; and certainly, if the French army, in that quarter, is 
beaten, the allies may cut off the retreat of Dumouriez; in which case, his tate must depend not only on the strength 
of his army, not over numerous, but also on the state of his magazines, which I believe to be bad. Should Valence 
be able to make good a _genile retreat, then he may be joined perhaps by Dumouriez at Louvain, and, together, they 
may cover Brussels. But all these things again depend on some moral contingencies; such, for instance, as the 
following questions: What will be the temper and spirit of those departments nearest to the scene of action? What 
will be the degree of hope or apprehension among the inhabitants of the Low Countries? As to them, you will see 
by the gazettes that they are fast expressing their adherence to the French republic freely pronounced. But, since 
it has been no small question among metaphysicians what it is that constitutes the freedom of the will, there is no 
small question, also, on this subject, among politicians, as to the case before us. Are men actuated by interest; are 
they instigated by desire; are they seduced by hope; are they compelled by fear? Alexander, you know, cut the 
knot which he could not untie, and the French have imitated the example of that conqueror. Some striking ex- 
amples of those who opposed the union with France induced all the rest to give both their speedy and their - free 
consent. It is therefore a problem to be resolved, what degree of force must be produced by the allies to operate 
on the free will of this people in a counter sense. 1 think the solution of that problem is in Brussels. On the whole, 
iny dear sir, the hour is big with important events. As soon as I learn any thing more, I will communicate its in 


the mean time accept the assurances of that respect with which I have the honor to be, 


Your obedient servant, 
GOUV. MORRIS, 


[Enclosures in the foregoing. ] 
Lonpon, February 12, 1793. 


My Dear Sir: 

This serves to cover a copy of such passports as I give to American vessels bound out of the ports of 
this kingdom. The existing circumstances must justify my issuing them, as I conceive they should regularly be 
issued only from our ports. _I have been able to procure but a very imperfect translation of the form for passports 
annexed to our treaty with France; you may be able to procure for me that which is proper. If you could obtain 
an order to be published by the French Government to their officers of the marine, privateers, &c. to observe the stipu- 
lations of the treaty, with respect to American vessels sailing from these ports, it would save our people considera- 
bly in insurance. I have no doubts myself of their keeping the treaty, but they are entertained at Lloyd’s. You 


will, however, take such steps as you may judge suiting to the circumstances. 
THOMAS PINCKNEY. 


Mr. Mornis. 
Paris, February 18, 1793. 


My Dear Sir: , i } E 
I have received yours of the 12th, covering the form ofa passport. Ihave been applied to for pass- 


ports, but have refused to give them. I know enough of mercantile cupidity to be convinced that attempts of this 
sort are frequently made to cover, under a neutral dress, the property of enemies; and if I were to sit as judge, the 
passport you give would influence my mind in favor of the captors; and that, on the following simple principle: Real 
American vessels have their registers and other papers in proper order, consequently, do not need any documents 
which we can give, and which, in fact, we are not authorized to give. Of course the application for such unauthorita- 
tive document proves a consciousness that the rest is but ostensible and not real: perhaps forged. I have another 
reason: If we cover the property of enemies, we injure our own citizens, who no longer derive the expected advan- 
tage from their neutrality; and what is still worse, perhaps we justify, in some measure, the condemnation of those 
American vessels who may not possess the passports. You will observe that, by our navigation law, the owner is 
obliged to make oath to the property of the ship, which is clear and exact. 1 would not give a farthing for the oath 
ot the master, because he deposes to a fact which, from the very nature of things, he cannot know. He is, there- 
fore, to be considered as one who cares not what he swears. Secondly, he does not depose to an essential fact, 
which he might know, viz: that the ship was built in’ America; and therefore, I suspect that it is for ships not 
American that the oath is made. Lastly, [ know not by what authority the consul administers such oaths. On 
the whole, my dear sir, | apprehend this is a commercial scheme, and that the apprehensions expressed at Lloyd’s 
arise from their knowledge of what is concealed from you. I shall endeavor to prevent real American vessels from 
being confiscated; but if there be any room for suspicion, I shall be for reversing the maxim of criminal justice, and 


say, better two Americans be confiscated than one fraudulent escape. ‘ 
GOUV. MORRIs. 


Tuomas Pinckney, Esq. 
No. 22. 
Paris, 8th March, 1793. 


Dear Sir: 

In reading over my letter of yesterday, I find that I omitted to mention the war with Spain. Truth is, 
that it was a matter so much of course, and of so little importance, that it escaped my recollection. Our commis- 
sioners will doubtless turn it to account. Last evening I was informed that the French army in Flanders has been 
defeated, but as this is not an official account, I merely mention it as it is, viz: a letter sent express by an individual 
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at Brussels, on seeing sundry runaways arrive, and stores, &c. &c. coming in at sixes and sevens, with the report 
that the enemy were at the gates. On the other hand, you must take into account that the siege of Maestricht 
being raised only the 3d, one day’s rest was necessary for the troops which had come on by forced marches. 
Now, as the action must have taken place at Tongres, about forty miles from Brussels, and the courier in question 
left that city in the night of the 5th, it would follow that the enemy must have marched from Maestricht in the 
night of the 4th, and attacked at break of day, otherwise the runaways would hardly have got in by the evening 
of the fifth. On the whole, there is but just time enough for such an affair to have happened. and that is all. If there 
is any confirmation 1 will mention it. ie . 
I am, respectfully, my dear sir, your obedient servant. 
GOUV. MORRIS. 
Tuomas Jerrerson, Esqr. Secretary of State. 


: No. 23. 
Dear Sir: Paris, 9th March, 1793. 

The intelligence communicated in mine of yesterday is fully confirmed. The accounts given to the 
Convention are so lame and blind, that one is obliged to piece them out like a tattered writing where whole senten- 
ces are wanting. It would seem, then, that the enemy, though at what time is yet uncertain, made an attack on the 
army which had besieged, or rather bombarded Maestricht, and which was then at Tongres. The rout has, I be- 
lieve. been complete, and the enemy, by pushing on to St. Tron, have cut off the retreat’of those who were at Liege 
before the battle, or who fled to it afterwards, so that, in all human probability, the greater part of them have fallen. 
with all their artillery and stores. ‘They had, indeed, one read open, viz: that along the banks of the Meuse up to 
Huy and Namur, but whether the enemy in Luxemburg have detached on that side seems as yet uncertain.” Proba- 
bly they have not. It would seem that such of the French army as escaped by the way of St. Tron, have been 
totally dissipated, for it is said that the enemy is in possession of Brussels, and of course he must have come on from 
eighty to an hundred miles in the space of four or five days. The French have sent off every thing they could save 
to Valenciennes, which is about sixty miles on this side of Brussels, and in which the broken remnants of their 
army will probably be collected. Going on the supposition that the allied army is at Brussels, it appears to me 
that Dumouriez is completely cut off, unless he be possessed of very considerable magazines, for he is, you know, in a 
horrible country. In leak a navigable river, and in the rear a pitiless desert, until he gets back to the neighborhood 
of Antwerp, Malines, and Louvain. Now the enemy could be at Malines, as soon as at Brussels, these places being 
equi-distant from Louvain, through which they must, in either case, have past, and the distance from Malines to 
Antwerp is about one-third of what Dumouriez had to pass over, unless he began his march as soon as he received 
the news that the enemy were on their way to Maestricht. This intelligence did not, I presume, reach him till the 
night of the 3d, or morning of the 4th, and it is a question of moment. whether he took instant measures for his 
retreat, which must, of necessity, be slow, through the very bad roads which he has to;struggle with till he gets to the 
pavement, within about a league (if I remember right) of Antwerp. The intention of the enemy is, [ am certain, to 
cut him off, and if that be done, God knows what will happen, for the frontier towns are almost without garrisons, the 
whole force having been called off to the expedition against Holland. The forcein the Low Countries has been stated 
very highly by those who counted on success in that quarter, but I do not believe that the whole amounted to more 
than fifty, or at most sixty thousand, and should those events, which are now probable, take place, very few of that 
number will get back again to France. I understand that the militia are to be draughted immediately, and what may 
be the success of that measure God only knows. I have not sufficient data on which to fix an opinion, but should 
it be accompanied by delay, or encounter opposition, the safety of Paris is more in distance than in force. 

Adieu, my dear sir. I am truly yours. : 
GOUV. MORRIS. 


Tuomas Jerrerson, Esqr. Secretary of State. 


No 24. 
Dear Sir: Paris, March 13, 1793. 

In mine (No. 23) of the 9th instant, I mentioned to you that the enemy was in possession of Brussels; and 
so it was then asserted by authority, but it seems that he confined himself to Tongres and Liege, leaving the French 
army in possession of St. Tron. At the same time, it appears that he was employed in pushing forward a column on 
his left to turn their right flank, and had that movement been completed the French army would, in all human pro- 
bability, have been destroyed. ‘To prevent the threatened danger, Miranda fell back to Louvain, keeping open 
thereby the two roads to Antwerp and Brussels. As the enemy will doubtless endeavor to cut him off from the 
latter, [ do suppose that Dumouriez, relinquishing his expedition against the Netherlands, will form a junction with 
Miranda. _ In this case a battle must decide the fate of Flanders; and both parties will collect, for the purpose, all 
the force they can muster. I do not think the position taken at Louvain is tenable, because Brussels may be reach- 
ed by the route of Namur, towards which the enemy will probably turn his attention, in the first instance. Great 
exertions are making here to reinforce Dumouriez, and still greater to bring about a new revolution, whose effect, it 
successful, would be, I think, the destruction of what is called here the faction of the Gironde, and which calls itselt 
the republican party, qualifying its enemies by the term Anarchists. To avoid, if possible, the carnage of the 
2d to the 8th of last September, a tribunal, called the Revolutionary Tribunal, is organized, with very large 
and wide powers. It is one of those instruments whose operations are incalculable, and on whose direction depends 
the fate of the country. Opinion seems to set very strongly against the Convention. They are supposed to be inca- 
pable of steering the State ship in the present rough weather, but it must blow yet a little harder before they are 
thrown overboard. 

A propos, I believe I never mentioned to you that a constitution was reported; but the truth is, that it totally 
escaped me. A paper of that sort was read at the-‘Convention, but I learnt the next morning that a council had been 
held on it over night, by which it was condemned; so [ thought no.more of it, neither have I heard it mentioned til! 
yesterday, by one of my countrymen, which brought me to recollect that, in my correspondence, I had not noticed it. 


I am, sir, with sincere esteem, your obedient servant. 
GOUVR. MORRIS. 
Tuomas JeFrerson, Esq. Secretary of State. 


No. 25. 

Dear Sir: Paris, March 26, 1793. 

The last letter which I had the honor to write” was of the 13th instant. of which I enclose a copy, as well 
as of No. 21, 22, and 23, of the 7th, 8th, and 9th instant. Ialso enclose a copy of the letter from Dumou- 
riez to the Convention, of the 12th instant, which not having been publicly read. he has caused to be printed in 
Flanders, and the enclosed is from Brussels. This letter, and the proclamations which accompanied it, form a sin- 
gular contrast with the conduct pursued by that General on entering victoriously into the country, which I had the 
honor to communicate in mine (No. 14) of the 2ist of December. It accords but badly, also, with a later 
transaction. He had opened a large loan, on his private credit and account, at’ Antwerp, but the capitalists having 
no great confidence in him, it went on slowly, and to stimulate their zeai, he threatened them with something very 
like military execution. Having mentioned here my letter of the 21st of December, I cannot avoid observ- 
ing to you that the correspondence between Pache and Dumouriez, as published by the latter, shows that the orders 
given by Pache to reinforce Custine were far more extraordinary than | had conceived; seeing that he was directed 
to march in mid-winter across the pathless mountains of the Ardennes, in which he could have found neither food. 
forage, nor shelter from the storm. Similar orders to Beurnonville had pushed him (as I therein informed you) on 














the road to Treves. No good opportunity offering, I did not then communicate the result of that expedition, which, 
by the by, was never made public here; but the fact is, that he lost one-half his army, and those which returned 
were as fit for the hospital as the field almost, so that the Austrian General Beaulieu pushed his advanced posts for- 
ward with impunity to the French frontier. There are in the enclosed letter of Dumouriez three things worthy of 
notice, Ist. the great diminution‘of the French armies in that quarter; yraney ! the violence used to obtain an ap- 
_ pearance of union with Frances and thirdly, the temper and disposition of the Flemish nation. On the first of these 
points I refer (for the force which he commanded in entering the Low Countries) to the abovementioned correspon- 
dence with Pache, mutilated as it iss and from which you will find that the accounts I had given you of his numbers 
were exact. Between one hundred and one hundred and ten thousand Frenchmen broke into the Low Countries last 
autumn, and yet what I told you on the first day of the present year, viz: that the effectives under Miranda and 
Valence, when united, did not exceed thirty-five thousand. is strictly true. But there were sundry posts and garri- 
sons spread through the country, and all along to the seacoast, making upabout ten thousand more. And it is true 
that many have come out of the hospitals, and many recruits have been sent on; but some have gone into the hospi- 
tals, and straggling parties have constantly returned, so that forty-five thousand men was about the existent force 

revious to the efforts for the expedition to Hollands about all which, F shall say more presently, and only observe 
fess that he states the army as being reduced by sickness, skirmishes, and desertion, to less than_one half of their 
force. Such, says he, was our situation, when on the first of February you declared war against England and Hol- 
land. The 2nd point, viz: the manner of obtaining the free vote of the Belgic people for an union with France, I 
had mentioned to you in mine of the 7th instant, (No. 21) upon very full information from various quarters of that 
country. The account which Dumouriez gives is a curious piece for history. ‘The conduct which may naturally be 
expected, from men so abused, I had mentioned te you on the 25th of January, and assigned. on the 13th 
of February, the reason why they had not already avenged the injuries they had received. But_ no sooner 
did the movements towards Holland lessen the garrisons distributed among them, than the smothered flame began 
to break out,.and the French have already paid pretty severely for a conduct, of which the instances in modern 
times are rare. 

In my last I mentioned to you that a battle appeared prebable, and that it would decide the fate of the Low 
Countries. This battle took place definitively on the 18th, having been preceded by some warm skirmishes on_the 
preceding days. As I mentioned on the 9th the whole force of the French as not being more than from fifty to sixty 
thousand men, it may not be amiss to give here some general state of the force now at the disposition of the repub- 
lic. Speaking in round numbers, the foree required was about five hundred thousand; to complete which, an ap- 
portionment was made on the first instant of near three hundred thousand, (viz: two hundred and ninety-six thou- 
sand five hundred and fifty-three) on the different departments, exclusively of the army of reserve, which we may 
suppose to consist of the paper surplus beyond five hundred thousand, whatever that may be. Thus it would seem 
that the existent force on the first instant (as borne on the returns) was about two hundred thousand. Note here 
that this force is divided, and to be divided, into eight different armies, viz: That of the North, commanded by Du- 
mouriez, the Ardennes, by Valence, the Moselle, by Beurnonville, the Rhine, by Custine, the Alps, by Kellerman, 
Italy, by Biron, the Pyrenees, by Servan, and the seacoast by Labourdonnay. Deductine from the supposed exist- 
ing force, for garrisons, sick, posts, and communications, and the numberless contingencies of service, eighty to nine- 
ty thousand, we have remaining a total of one hundred and ten thousand to one hundred and twenty thousand in the 
different armies under arms. So much for a general view. To give a more particular one coincident therewith. 
The army of Dumouriez may be stated at ninety thousand, that of Custine at fifty-four thousand, that of Biron at 
eighteen thousand, those of Valence and Beurnonville, each, seven thousand, those of Kellerman, Servan and La- 
bourdonnay, each nine thousand; together two hundred and three thousand. But of these there are only the three 
first worth noting here, as the others are all in different posts and garrisons. And, by the way, that we may finish 
at once with Biron’s army, (intended to be about fifty thousand strong, but avowedly defective the first instant about 
thirty-two thousand,) as it has been in a kind of small action for the last three months, and must keep up sundry 
posts in the country of Nice, and on the communications, the total operative force cannot exceed twelve thousand 
men. We shall come to Custine by and by, but at present we will return to thenorthern army. As this was to be 
exposed to the greatest efforts of the enemy, and as the Government counted on success in that quarter for the means 
to dictate its own terms of peace, the force of it was to be one hundred and forty thousand; but the avowed deficiency 
being fifty thousand, leaves the above number of ninety thousand. Deducting therefrom twenty-five thousand for 
the several garrisons, (of which there are at least a dozen) and for the sick, we have a remainder of sixty-five thou- 
sand, of which fifteen thousand were under Dumouriez, in Holland. The armies then of Miranda and Valence did 
not exceed fifty thousand, and the enemy give an account of above ten thousand of these in the affairs of the 28th 
February to the 4th of March, besides what may have gone off in different directions. ‘The army, therefore, which 
Dumouriez commanded at Louvain (on the 15th instant) could not exceed forty thousand. His loss, between 
that and the 19th was at least twenty thousand. He cannot, therefore, on the 20th, have had more than twen- 
Wy thousand left; probably about fifteen thousand. From the.Dutch expedition, if ever they get back, not more than ten 
thousand can ever join him, because the losses in that quarter also have been considerable. When the want of dis- 
cipline, and the desertion are considered, you will see that there remains but a very trifling force to be scattered 
through the frontier towns in addition to the very weak garrisons above mentioned. If this army be cut off it seems 
to me that the towns cannot be all defended, and if ever it should return, a very strict defensive is the utmost which 
can ‘be expected. 

It is proper, in this place, to say somewhat about the plans and movements of the enemy. From the best infor- 
mation I have been able to procure, it seems that the allies intended to open the campaign in the first fortnight of 
April, at which period the different armies were to be complete. ‘The Austrians, under the Prince de Cobourg, in- 
cluding those on the Moselle, under the Prince de Hohenloe, were to be near ninety thousand strong, the British and 
Hanoverians were to be twenty thousand, the Prussians (with some troops of the Empire) about twenty to thirty 
thousand. The Dutch contingent depended on circumstances. The scattering bodies of emigrants also formed an 
eventual force. ‘The whole might, perhaps, be carried to one hundred and fifty thousand, from which it might be 
well to deduct one-third for posts, garrisons, contingencies, maladies, and deficiencies. On the Ist of April, there: 
fore, the Prince de Cobourg would have been at the head of at least one hundred thousand men, although not all 
united. He was obliged to commence his operations a month or six weeks sooner than had been agreed on, because 
the Prince of Hesse (commanding in Maestricht) informed him that he could not answer much longer for the de- 
fence of that place, a great part of his garrison being illy disposed, and the citizens unwilling to resist while their 
houses were crumbling about their ears. I have reason to believe that the information [ received of an offer to sur- 
render was unfounded. In this state of things a council of war was held, and it was resolved to undertake, at all 
hazards, the raising of the siege. This was done by the Prince de Cobourg, at the head of about twenty-five thou- 
sand men. The Prussians (under Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick) came up the Meuse on the side of Cleves and 
Wesel, with a body of ten to fifteen thousand, and drove the French from Roermond. The French lost in these 
affairs not less than twelve thousand men, killed, wounded, and taken, besides the dispersion of their troops in dif- 
ferent directions. ‘The stores taken at Liege were immense. Of artillery alone, above one hundred pieces of dif- 
ferent caliber, as is said. The Austrians suffered very little, since it was rather a rout than a battle. The Prus- 
sians lost some men. These last marched (soon after) to Bois Le Duc, to effect a junction with the British troops. 
The Austrians ~_e for action again as soon as they were recovered from their fatigue, and had made the need- 
ful dispositions. ‘To this effect, orders seem to have been given to General Beaulieu to advance towards the Meuse 
from Luxemburg, and to the Prince de Hohenloe to replace the force of Beaulieu: but this line being long, and par- 
allel to the French frontier, the movements must be made with caution; and the more so, as a month was to elapse 
before the corps of Beaulieu and Hohenloe were to be completed. The Prince de Cobourg seems to have sent off, 
however, a column of between eight and ten thousand men on the side of Namur, for the purpose of dislodging the 
French, opening the whole course of the Meuse up to the French frontier, forming a junction with the army of Beau- 
lieu, and eventually cutting off the retreat of the French army by possessing a post in their rear between Mons and 
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Brussels, should they retire towards Valenciennes. Such was the state of things when Dumouriez joined the army 

which had fallen back to Louvain. He sent off, I presume, his orders immediately to evacuate Holland,-so as to 

form a junction with those troops and make good his retreat; but shortly after, finding that the column of Austrians 

just mentioned was advancing rapidly on his right, sensible that his enemy would (if suffered quietly to collect his 

force) be soon superior in number, and that his whole army must (in consequence) be cut off, he determined, as a last 

resource, to fight them, because a victory would give him time to receive reinforcements, and, secure the doubtful 

junction with the army in Holland. The army of the Prince de Cobourg must, at this time, have been inferior to Du- 

mouriez’, because, even supposing that he had collected from the Rhine men sufficient to occupy the posts in his rear, 

and to carry his army to a complete of near thirty thousand, yet the detachment on his left had reduced it to twen- 

ty thousand. He had pushed forward his advanced posts to ‘Tirlemont, but the army of Dumouriez. drove them back, 

and this latter General marched forward by his right so as to cut off the communication between the main body of 
the Austrians and the corps which had been detached on their left. If, under these circumstances, he had gained a 
victory, it would have been decisive. It was on tlie same field that the Marshal de Luxemburg beat King William, 
the 29th July 1693, and nearly in the same respective positions. The event, however, was reversed. The action 
was very warm, and although Dumouriez writes to one of his officers that the retreat was a knowing or skilful one, 
(savante) he appears to have been more indebted to the night than to his Generalship, or to the manoeuvres of his 
troops: for his left wing was cut to pieces and his right very severely handled. The great superiority of the enemy’s 
cavalry would, in these circumstances, have wholly destroyed his army had the day light continued. Although we 
have no account of the enemy’s loss, we may well suppose it to have been considerable, and of course much was to 
be done before they could attack the French, who had taken a strong post near Louvain, and the more so as, by per- 
sisting in his movement to the left, the Prince de Cobourg might hope to prevent Dumouriez from getting back to 
the frontier towns, and in the mean time his reinforcements were coming on. It was under these circumstances 
that Dumouriez prepared for his retreat. ‘To that effect. after having collected his scattered forces at Cumptich he 
retired to Louvain and sent off his stores and artillery from Brussels. The sick were taken away (as I am told) by 
water on the 22d, when the commissioners from the National Assembly also left Brussels, and then some 
parties of the Austrians had, it is said, appeared in the neighborhood. It would seem, then, that the plan of Du- 
mouriez, who is said to be on his retreat towards Mons, is to go to Tournai, in order to form there a junction with 
the troops from Holland, to whose protection, it would seem, that he has committed his sick and wounded, who 
may be forwarded to Ghent, and thence, by the canals, along through West Flanders to the French territory. In 
this way he will cover the retreat of the troops from Holland, by the Scheldt, and the reinforcements intended for 
his army will be thrown into Valenciennes, and he himself wiil take post, eventually, near Lisle. This plan sup- 
poses the evacuation of all Flanders, which, indeed, seems to be indispensable, for in three weeks from the present 
time the enemy will be in complete force. He may, as it were, immediately collect fifty thousand men, by bring- 
ing up the Prussian and British troops, and these again may be followed by the Dutch and Hanoverians. Now, on 
the supposition that Dumouriez should extricate himself in the course of ten days, he would not, on the whole fron- 
tier, from Valenciennes to Dunkirk, have more than fifty thousand men, and that, in the supposition that the re- 
cruits should have joined to the number of ten thousand, so as to replace deserters, and supply the deficiencies of 
sick and unfit for duty, which bear daily a greater proportion to the whole number, as losses in action, and by de- 
sertion, increase. 

I expect that, in a very few days, the campaign will open on the side of the Rhine, and this circumstance will 
leave the Prince de Hohenloe more master of his motions, seeing that a column of troops, under the orders of the 
Duke of Brunswick, will be, of course, sent to occiipy the passes along the Rhine, above Coblentz; and as the two 
armies of the Ardennes and the Moselle, (which, on the first of the month, did not exceed sixteen to twenty thou- 
sand men) cannot be increased, in any reasonable time, beyond what may be necessary for the garrisons on that 
frontier, and to prevent the enemy from entering by the Meuse, the left of the Prince de Cobourg’s army may bend 
all its efforts that way, and I daily expect to hear of a stroke in that quarter. What may be the fate of Custine I 
know not. He has taken great pains to fortify himself, and to defend the banks of the Rhine from Switzerland to 
below Mayence; but these very precautions would seem to render the passage certain, because it is next to impossi- 
ble that a line so long should be defended through all its extent. The King of Prussia seems determined to take 
Mayence, let it cost what it may. The inhabitants are universally in his favor, and should Custine (who is a brave 
but a blundering soldier) be taken with his army, the whole province of Alsace is lost. It may, indeed, fall in a dif- 
ferent way, for I am well convinced that the Imperial troops will make a serious effort in the upper end of it; and 
here the conduct of Switzerland becomes important. People differ much on that subject, but I believe that England 
will havea very large body of Swiss inher pay, to act in conjunction with the Austrian troops, and that, having pene- 
trated to Befort, which is but about thirty miles from Basle, the ulterior movements will depend on the existing state 
of things between the armies at Mayence. In one contingency, an effort may be made to penetrate to Besancon, 
distant about fifty miles, and thence to Lyons, which is distant from Besancon, along the rivers Doux and Saone by 
Dole and Chalons, about one hundred and fifty miles,"but by the common road seventy. I need not say that the 
possession of Lyons would oblige both Kellerman and Biron to retreat, and open the whole of that country to the 
troops of Savoy, whatever might have been the previous situation of those armies: for you know that on that quar- 
ter the difficulty of subsisting in the country is much greater than that of keeping the enemy ov of it. 

I had mentioned to you in mine, (No. 21) of the 7th instant, my idea as to the recruiting, if forced forward im- 
mediately. It has been tolerably successful. In some places very much so. In others it has met with serious op- 
position. Upper Brittany isin revolt, and both Nantz and Rennes are menaced, while a descent is apprehended 
at St. Malo. Does the insurrection proceed from a plan laid by the enemy, or from impulses of the moment? Both 
may have concurred; but I think that (like the campaign) it has happened sooner than was expected. It is, how- 
ever, very serious; and shou!d they take St. Malo, and receive a supply of arms, ammunition, and provisions, with 
a few troops and a little money from England, it is not possible to calculate thé extent of the mischief; for Norman- 
dy is, I am persuaded, ready to revolt as soon as a fair opportunity offers, and it is in that quarter that I did sup- 
pose a descent would be made; and I am still of that opinion, and that the movéments mentioned in mine of the 
thirteenth of last month will take place. In the midst of these troubles, with an expense which, last month, ex- 
ceeded the receipts near two hundred millions of livres, (worth, at present prices, at least four millions sterling) 
the insurrection which I formerly mentioned as likely to take place against the Brissotines, is still in agitation, and 
will, in a few days, most probably take effect. 

I enclose, herewith, a copy of my letter of the 24th instant, to Monsieur Le Brun, respecting captures of Ame- 
rican vessels, which will sufficiently explain itself. I ought also to mention to you, which I omitted in its due sea- 
son, that Monsieur Genet, before he went hence, called to take leave, and apologized for Monsieur Le Brun, on 
account of his constant business, for not calling on me to present Monsieur Genet, &c. &c. The truth is, that I 
attach very little importance to these matters, whether of compliment or inattention, and I believe that I estimate 
them at their true value. 


With sincere esteem and respect, I am, my dear sir, your obedient servant, 
GOUV. MORRIS. 


[Enclosed in the foregoing despatch. } 


Mr. Morris to M. Le Brun. 
Pants, Varch 24, 1793. 
Sir: 

[ have received several complaints of violences committed by French privateers on American vessels. I 
have not communicated them to you, sir, hitherto, in the hope that they would not continue, and I have answerec 
several letters on this subject, (addressed to me by the minister plenipotentiary at London) so as to dissipate the. 
fears which the enemies of the French nation endeavored to inspire in my countrymen. But it appears to me of 
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much consequence to prevent at least similar violations of the law of nations and of the treaties. Already has been 
announced to me the capture of the ship Aurora, of Baltimore, by the privateer Le Patriote, of Marseilles; of the 
brig Le Bacchus, also of Baltimore, by a privateer from Cette; and of the ship Laurence, of Charleston, by the pri- 
vateer Le Sans Culotte, of Honfleur. I avoid troubling you with the afflicting recital of the violences committed 
on these different occasions, and which were so much the less excusable, inasmuch as they took place after the 
prizes were taken possession of, and when no resistance was met with. But I earnestly “ you to give the ne- 
cessary orders in order, that, for the future, those iliegal acts may be no longer committed, the serious consequences 
of which are incalculable. And I take the liberty of reminding you, in this respect, of the provisions of the fifteenth 
article of the treaty of amity and commerce between France and the United States of America, which was conclud- 
ed at Paris the sixth of February, 1778. Your justice and wisdom, sir, are sure pledges to me that you will labor 
efficaciously to preserve the union between France and the United States—a union which, I hope, will forever 
subsist, and become more and more the bond of their reciprocal prosperity and of their common happiness. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 


No. 26. 
Paris, April 4, 1793. 

My last (No. 25) was of the 26th of March. Enclosed you have copies of Mr. Le Brun’s letter to me of 
the 26th of March, mine to him of the 28th, and his to me of the 29th. L also enclose, under this cover, the Journal 
of the Debates and Decrees, Nos. 195, 196, 197, and 198. ‘These will give you the present state of our news up 
to the last evening. You will perceive that all my conjectures respecting the army of Dumouriez are more than 
realized. From the letters of Custine, you will perceive that he has been totally defeated, for he found it neces- 
sary to fall back about forty miles, leaving a garrison in Mayence, which must fall of course: and he may hourly 
expect to hear of further misfortunes in that quarter. Perhaps the Prussian army may stop to besiege Mayence, 
but I think a part of their force will be sufficient for that purpose. The country, as I have mentioned in a former 
letter, is universally indisposed to France, and I can say (on good information) the same thing of Savoy. It is now 
very fine weather in this city, and if the season be proportionately advanced in other quarters, the campaign 
will soon be opened on every side. ‘There will be a great want of bread before we have another harvest, unless 
peace should take place. If Lisle and Valenciennes should surrender at once, the campaign in that quarter will 
not be so much advanced as might be apprehended, because as yet the magazines are not brought up, and time must 
be allowed for that purpose. It seems, indeed, probable that the enemy have taken considerable magazines belong- 
ing to France, but even these are at some distance. I expect every hour to hear of an attempt upon Givet or Mau- 
beuge, and it would seem (from the best information to be had) that neither of these places can be defended long. 
In short, on every side the horizon looks darkly. Whether Dumouriez will beable to lead his army against Paris 
seems as yet uncertain. Perhaps he may experience a similar fate to that of Lafayette; but he is in much better 
circumstances for a high game, and much abler to play it. At any rate, the pr | derive advantage from the 
squabble between him and the Convention. Here they are not yet fully apprised of their danger. Like those who 
die of a hectic, hope gleams to the last, and the latest breath is spent in expression of some splendid fancy. In the 
expiring struggles, however, let them happen when they may, we shall experience new horrors. Such, at least, is 
the probable chance. 

The constant complaints, on account of the capture of American vessels, and the necessity of giving protection 
to such of our countrymen as are here, have prevented me hitherto from leaving Paris. At present the barriers are 
strictly guarded, and those who have applied lately for passports have been disappointed; but in a few days we shall 
know something more upon this subject. ‘The ministry seem to be in a fair way towards an entire dissolution. In 
short, every thing here isin almost as much confusion as on the frontier. 

With sincere esteem and respect, I am, my dear sir, your obedient servant, 


Dear Sir: 


GOUV. MORRIS. 


Tuomas JEFFERSON, Esq. Secretary of Siate. 


[Enclosures in No.. 26. ] 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs to Mr. Morris. 
Paris, March 26, 1793, second year of the republic. 


Sir: ; 

I have just sent to the Minister ef the Marine, my colleague, the letter which yon have done me the honor 
to write the 24th of this month. I have requested him to pay the most serious attention to the object of the com- 
plaints which you have made against the capture, by some privateers of the republic, of three American vessels 
brought into our ports. I have requested an immediate answer, and I am persuaded that it will be satisfactory. 

Never doubt, sir, the dispositions of the republic to avoid, with scrupulous exactness, every thing which might 
affect the union and good harmony which subsist between her and the United States. Be also convinced of the sin- 
cere desire she has of cementing more and more the connexions of friendship and fraternity with her friends and 
allies, the United States. 


I have the honor to be, with sincere attachment, sir, &c. 
LE BRUN. 


Mr. Morris to M. Le Brun. 
Paris, March 28, 1793. 


Sir: . 
1 received yesterday, and almost at the same moment, the letters which you did me the honor to write to 
me on the 26th and 27th, and the papers herein enclosed. You will there see, sir, that, in violation of the treaty 
between France and the United States of America, the French frigate La Proserpine has captured the American 
ship Mercury, commanded by Captain George Todd, who claims for damages, expenses, and interest, resulting 
from this capture, the sums of £701 14s. 6d. sterling, and £538 10s. French money. Captain Todd sailed from 


the port of Morlaix for the place of his destination; but before his departure he instructed Mr. John Diort to 
ursue his claim. I therefore request you, sir, to be so good as to give an order to the agents of the republic at 
Morlaix, to manage and bring this business to a conclusion with the said M. Diort, or that you will be so obliging 
as to point out to me how he should proceed to obtain the indemnification which the republic will certainly not fail 


to grant him. 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs to the Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America. 


Paris, 29th Mareh, 1793, 2d year of the republic. 
Sir: 
I have received the letter which you wrote to me yesterday, as well as the papers it enclosed. I immediately 
sent a copy of them to the Minister of Marine, and requested him to take the most speedy measures for procuring 
to Captain Todd the satisfaction which may be due to him, and to prevent in future the vessels of our good allies 
from being exposed to the attacks of our ships of war and privateers. j 
The unpleasant treatment that many of your fellow-citizens have just experienced proceeds, in part, from the 
difficulty of distinguishing an American from an English vessel, and from the probable connivance between several 
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individuals of the two nations to make masked expeditions. In order to preserve to the citizens of the United 
States all the advantages which result from their neutrality, itis the interest of the American Government to hinder 
this fraud, and I have every reason to believe that the laws whichdefine, in the United States, the national flag, are 
clear and precise. I know that these laws require not only that the vessel shall be American built, but that the 
captain and a great part of the crew shall be Americans. | ' 

I request you, sir, to communicate to me the last regulation, in this respect, made by Congress, that I may in- 
form the officers of our ports of them, and, through them, the commanders of our vessels of war. ‘This measure 
appears to me essential to do away all contest that might arise on this subject. ; 

I have assured you, sir, by my last letter, of the sincere desire of the French republic not only carefully to 
avoid every thing that might affect the good harmony between the two nations, but to tighten more and more the 
fraternal Connexions which unite them. You will have seen proofs of it in the different decrees which have been 
rendered by the National Convention in favor of the.commerce of the United States. 

I have the honor to be.sir, &c. 
LE BRUN. 


(Nore. The Journals are not sent to the Senate, upon a supposition that they do not come within their desire. ] 


Paris, April 5, 1793. 
Dear Str: 

i did myself the honor of writing to you (No. 26) yesterday. Colonel Touzard, who takes charge of my let- 
ters, having been detained a day longer, it furnishes the opportunity of sending this day’s gazettes, and such intelli- 
gence as is now arrived. It appears that the army of Dumouriez is attached to him, and will go all the lengths 
which he desires. What is worse is, that the militia also adhere; so that he has all chances now in his favor; and, 
probably, as soon as the magazines are duly replenished, he will advance: for, under such circumstances, we are not 
to expect much resistance from the frontier towns. The affair of Custine has been very serious. The garrison of 
Mayence is shut up in that town, and if it capitulates the enemy derive from the magazines lodged in it the means 
needful for ulterior operations. Hence, | conclude such terms will be offered as will be accepted of. Custine’s 
left flank is entirely open, and, in all human probability, the several passes in the Vosges mountains will be occu- 
pied by the column of Hessians, and, in that case, the retreat to France becomes impossible, and he must make the 
best of itin Alsace. Every hour is now big with important events, and how matters will go in this city the Lord 
knows. . ? 

I am, respectfully, my dear sir, your obedient servant, 
GOUV. MORRIS. 
Tuomas Jerrerson, Esq. Secretary of State. 


No. 28. 
Paris, 11th April, 1793. 
Dear Sir: 

An opportunity presents itself, which I make use of, to transmit* copy of my letter of the 1st to Mon- 
sieur le Brun, with that of his answer, of the 8th, and of the decrees, which were therein enclosed, viz: of the 18th 
of February, and 26th of March. I have not sufficient confidence in the conveyance to give you any information 
beyond what you will derive from the newspapers, of which I shall send a packet. 

Accounts from the northward are contradictory and uncertain. The enemy was, however, ready for action three 
days ago, and, therefore, I presume that we shall hear of him presently. 
I am, with esteem and respect, dear sir, your obedient servant, . 
GOUV. MORRIS. 


Tuomas Jerrerson, Esq. Secretary of State. 


No, 29. 
Paris, 19th April, 1793, 
DEAR Sir: 

Enclosed you have copies of mine, of the 4th, 5th, and 11th instants, (Nos. 26, 27, and 28) also, copies of my 
letters to Mr. Le Brun, of the Ist and 3d, with a copy of Captain White’s memorial. You have, furthermore, copies 
of a letter from the Minister of the Marine to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, of the 7th instant, and of two letters 
of the 8th, from the latter tome; the one covering a circular from the former to the officers of his department in the 
different ports, and the other two decrees of the Convention, the purport of which I have already communicated. 

Since mine of the 5th, I learn that the militia have, in general, quitted the standard of Dumouriez, but he has 
about twelve thousand of the regular troops, and there is reason to believe that others mean to join him. The ter- 
ror excited by his defection begins to subside, or rather it is suspended, until some great blow shall be struck. 
There seems to be more of treason in this country than was imagined, and every day increases suspicion, which, 
whether well or ill founded, has always the effect of distracting the public councils. Most people wonder at the 
delay of the Prince de Cobourg; but, besides the necessity of collecting his magazines, artillery, &c. which isa 
very heavy affair, I have reason to believe that he waits until some other schemes are ready for execution, and, 
therefore, it may be yet four or five days before he commences the siege of Valenciennes. Condé is a needful pre- 
liminary, as, in that place, he must receive the various supplies which come up the Scheldt. It cannot hold out 


long. 

You will observe that Dumouriez, and, after him, the Prince de Cobourg, declare themselves in favor of the 
late constitution, with such alterations as the nation may adopt; and the latter gives the most solemn assurances 
that he will not meddle with the internal affairs of France. This conduct is wise, and will doubtless gain them a 
considerable party in the country, if they act consistently with those declarations. It is said here (and those who 
say so to me tell me that they speak on good wwe f that the Powers allied against France begin already to be 
disunited. ‘That they will disagree (if very successful) there can be little doubt, because they are actuated by dif- 
ferent interests and motives; but I think that, at present, those who assert the disunion rather speak from induction 
than from information. Custine has retired, you see, to Weissemburg, and there he has a bad position. The en- 
emy will probably attempt to cut off his retreat, before they attack him in front. As yet, we do not learn that the 
— have crossed the Rhine in Upper Alsace, and that will be, perhaps, a preliminary to the operations 
against hin. . 

__As far as I can judge the public mind, it seems that there is a general state of suspense. Success on either side 
will fix the opinions of a very great number, who will then act to show their sincerity. Here, they hang people for 
giving an opinion in favor of royalty, (that is, they cut off their heads) but yet I am told that such opinion is open- 
ly avowed and supported in the streets. I am told that there isa majority even of the Convention who think a king 
necessary, but, as they see the loss of their own lives in connexion with the re-establishment of the throne. it is 
not to be supposed that they would tell such thoughts, and, therefore, the information may well be suspected. Time 
will show that there are among them some false brethren; and, certainly, the most intelligent must be convinced 
that the republican virtues are not yet of Gallic growth. The Duke of Orleans is in the way of reaping the fruits 


*See Mr. Morris’s despatch, No. 29. 
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of his conduct, being, as you will see, sent a prisoner to Marseilles. The storm thickens all round us, but. as yet, 
one cannot certaigly determine how it will burst. The attempts made to excite disturbances in Paris have hitherto 
proved ineffectual, but that stroke seems to be reserved for the moment when the deputies now on commission in 
the departments shall return. It is possible, merely possible, that all may go off smoothly, but the chances are 


reatly the other way. ; } : 
wees I am, my dear sir, with esteem and respect, your obedient servant, 


GOUV. MORRIS. 
Tuomas Jerrerson, Esq. Secretary of State. 


P. S. I should have mentioned that I am told there is a plan in operation here to detach Great Britain from the 
Confederation, and make a separate peace with her, but I am persuaded that the attempt, in itself vain, must fail, 
from the parties said to be employed, if from no other cause. 


[Enclosures in the foregoing despatch. ] 


Mr. Morris to M. Le Brun. 
Paris, Ist April, 1793. 


Sir: : 

I have had the honor to receive your letter of the 29th March, and I have in consequence that of sending 
you, herein enclosed, the formula of the certificates of registry with which American vessels should be furnished. 
Our Government can grant such certificates only to vessels wholly belonging to American citizens. They must, 
also, have been built within the United States, or have belonged to American citizens from the 16th of March, 
1789. The law of the United States requires, besides, that the captain should be an American citizen, and before 
the enregistering of the vessel, that one of the owners attest, under oath, to the truth of all the facts. In fine, the 
captains and owners are prohibited from giving, selling, or lending, the certificates of registry; and it is declared 
that, in case they are made use of for the purpose of putting a foreign vessel under an American flag, she shall be 
liable to confiscation. Such, sir, are the regulations made on the 1st September, 1789, and I am not informed whe- 
ther, since that period, any change has taken place in them. [ have read, indeed, in one of our gazettes, that, in 
the course of the month of January, a new law on this subject had been presented for the approbation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, but I am ignorant of its contents, not having yet received a copy of it. Iam persuaded, 
however, that it does not essentially differ (as to the subject in question) from that of which I have just had the 
honor to speak to you. I shall, immediately, sir, communicate it to you, as it shall come to hand, for it is my in- 
clination, as well as my duty, to prevent, as far as possible, foreigners, and especially the enemies of France, from 
enjoying the privileges of our neutrality. ; 

I am well persuaded, sir, of the good dispositions of the French republic towards that of America, and I shall 
continue to give a faithful account of it: for I sincerely desire, more and more, to cement the connexions which 
unite the two countries. It is in consequence of that same desire that I request you, sir, to be so obliging as to 
have me furnished with a copy of the decrees rendered by the Convention to which you do me the honor to refer me. 
Hitherto I have not had it in my power to speak of them, in my despatches, except in a’general manner, having had 
no other communication of them than through the uncertain medium of the gazettes. 


Monsieur Le Brun, &c. 


Mr. Morris to M. Le Brun. 
Paris, 3d April, 1793. 


Sir: 

I have the honor to present to you, herein enclosed, the copy of a memorial this moment presented to me by 
Captain Thomas White. It gives me pain, sir, to be obliged so often to trouble you with such disagreeable sub- 
jects. 1 know, that, in the warmth of revolutions, accidents will happen, much against the views of an enlightened 
administration, and I have the honor to annex to this letter, the copy of a proclamation which the Congress of the 
United States of America has thought proper to make, in circumstances, in some degree, resembling those in which 
the French republic are at present. I donot doubi, sir, but that you will put in execution, against violations of the 
treaty, the conventions therein stipulated, in regard to them, and particularly in the fifteenth article. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 


M. Le Brun, &c. 


To Mr. Morris, minister plenipotentiary from the United States of America to the republic of France, the memo- 
rial of Thomas White, Captain of the ship Lawrence. 


Captain Thomas White sailed from Charleston, the 7th of February last, on board the ship Lawrence, which he 
commanded, for London, with a cargo of rice and indigo. The 21st of March, being in the latitude of Portland, 
he met with a French privateer, called the Sans Culotte, of Honfleur; the latter fired a cannon at him, and desired 
him to bring to, and endeavor to come along side, which he could noteffect. Captain White, persuaded of the ex- 
istence of peace between France and the United States, came to, after hoisting his American flag. The privateer 
ordered him to hoist out his boat, and to come on board, which order was accompanied with the most hostile threats; 
however, Captain White obeyed gees and, to leave no room for suspicion of his good faith, he presented to 
the captain of the privateer his sea letters and clearance of the custom-house of Charleston. He seemed to be satis- 
fied, and returned the papers; but he sent eight men on board the American vessel, and detained those who had 
gone on board of him. He presently sent others from on board of the American vessel, and, finally, there were left 
on board the ship Lawrence, only the Captain, one sailor, and cabin boy. They then changed the course of this 
ship, and the two vessels entered the Road of Havre de Grace the 23d of the same month. 

On entering the port, Captain White went to his chamber for some linen, and effects, which he might stand in 
need of on shore. ‘hen the French crew permitted themselves to treat him in the most unparalleled manner; they 
loaded him with injuries, cut him with a sabre, pillaged all his effects, and even his most secret papers. 

The ship Lawrence was insured for London, and this vessel having been brought to Havre, the insurance is lost: 
the cargo was composed of rice and indigo; there is no doubt of its being much injured, since the vessel 
before she could enter the basin; perhaps it may also have been pillaged. Ina word, Captain White has been in- 
jured, struck with a sabre, and plundered of all his effects. 

He supplicates, therefore, the minister of the United States to the republic of France to take his complaint into 
consideration, and to have justice done to him. 


Paris, 3d April, 1793, 2d year of the French republic. 





THOMAS WHITE. 


Copy of a letter from the Minister of Marine to the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Paris, 7th Aprit, 1793, 2d year of the republic. 

I have received, my dear colleague, the copy which you addressed to me, of the second letter written to you by 
the minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America, concerning the capture of several American vessels, 
in contempt of the neutrality of the same States, and of the treaty of commerce subsisting between the two nations. 

VOL. I. 
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Immediately. on the first information which you had the goodness to transmit to me on this subject, I gave the most 
particular orders, for the purpose of conciliating to that friendly Power all the attention she has q right to expect 
from a nation jealous of discovering a religious observance of her treaties. ' [ cannot doubt the punctual execution of 
those orders, and the minister plenipotentiary of the United States should be assured, in every case, of obtaining 
the most prompt and full satisfaction, provided the vessels of that nation conform themselves, with the same exacti- 
tude, to the laws relative to the transportation of warlike stores, and other objects, prohibited, in time of war, to be 


carried in neutral and ally vessels. 
MONGE. 


Paris, 8th Aprit, 1793, 2d year of the republic. 


SIR: ; t Rg ; 
I have received the new claims you have addressed to me concerning Captain Thomas White. I immediately 
informed the Minister of Marine of them, and requested him to take the necessary measures for having ample justice 
rendered to the captain. aah 

I shall always receive, with pleasure, the communications you may think proper te make to me, for securing to 
the flag of the United States the protection which the law of nations, and the fraternal dispositions of the French 
republic, fully allow it. oer ee ' 

That you may be able to judge more particularly of our intentions in this respect, I enclose, herein, the copy of 
a circular letter which the Minister of Marine has addressed to the civil ordonnateurs in the different ports of the 
republic. You will be so obliging as to make it known to the consuls of your nation. 

have the honor to be, &c. 
LE BRUN. 


Copy of a circular letter written by the Minister of gee? to the civil Ordonnateurs in the different ports of the 
epublic. 


Paris, March 30, 1793, second year of the republic. 

Citizen: 

Being informed that some French privateers have taken vessels belonging to the United States of America, 
I hasten to engage you to take the most speedy and efficacious measures to put a stop to this robbery, which essen- 
tially compromits French honor and loyalty. You must be sensible of how much importance it is to the republic to 
preserve the good intelligence subsisting between her and the United States, and to tighten, if possible, the bonds of 
a fraternal alliance with people, who, having conquered and obtained their liberty, value our principles, and respect 
our rights. To secure the execution of the measures you shall have taken on this subject, you will concert as well 
with the maritime districts as with all the constituted authorities, who will doubtless readily concur in this act of 


justice, and of the law of nations. 
MONGE. 


P. S. I notify you that the National Convention has decreed, on the 1st of March, in the present year, liberty for 
all cargoes of now prohibited articles, on board of neutral vessels, and has ordered that mention shall be made of it 
in the passports which shall be delivered to them, that they may be sheltered from all insult on the part of the French 
privateers. 


San: Paris, April 8, 1793, second year of the republic. 


I have received the letter which you have done me the honor to write me, on the Ist instant, as well as the 
formula of the certificates of registry enclosed init. I shall send a copy of it to the Minister of Marine, requesting 
him to make it officially known in the different ports of the republic. _ 

Besides this proof, duly attested, it were to be wished that the American vessels might be furnished with a pass- 
port agreeably to the model annexed to the treaty of commerce of 1778. I have instructed Citizen Genet, minis- 
ter plenipotentiary of the republic at Philadelphia, to require of the Government of the United States a regulation 
for having all American vessels furnished with those passports, to prevent every difficulty that might arise in that 
respect. 

t cannot at all doubt, sir, but that the dispositions you manifest, of tightening more and more the bonds which 
unite the two nations, are also those of your constituents. It is under this persuasion that the National Convention 
passed the two decrees, of which I herein enclose copies. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 


LE BRUN. 
[ TRANSLATION. } 

Décret de la Convention Nationale du 18 Fevrier, 1793, Decree of the National Convention of the 18th of February, 
Pan 2 dela république, relatif aux denrées exportees 1793, second year of the republic, relative to produce 
ou importées par des vaisseaux Americains dans les exported or wmported by American vessels into the 
colonies, ou en France. colonies of France. 

La Convention Nationale, aprés avoir entendu le rap- The National Convention, after having heard the re- 
port de son Comité de Defense Générale, décréte ce qui port of their Committee of National Defence. decrees as 


suit: follows: 





Article premier. Tous les portsdes colonies Frangaises 
sont ouveris aux vaisseaux des Etats Unis d’Amerique. 

2. Toutes les denrées exportées ou importées par les 
vaisseaux Americains, ne payerort a leur sortie, ou a leur 
entrée, en France, que les mémes droits percus sur celle 
que portent les batimens Frangais. 

3. Le conseil exécutif est autorisé & prendre toutes 
les mesures convenables pour que les Etats avec lesquels 
la république est en guerre, ne puissent profiter des avan- 
tages accordés & une puissance amie. 

4. Le conseil exécutif négotiera avec le Congrés des 
Etats Unis pour obtenir, en faveur des commergans 
Francais, une réduction de droits semblable a celle qui 
est accordée par la présente loi aux Americains, et pour 
resserrer ainsi les liens de bienveillance qui unissent les 
deux nations. 

5. LaConvention Nationale suspend l’exécution de 
la loi du 28 Aout, 1790, décréte que tous les batimens 
chargés de marchandises des grandes Indes pourront 
aller débarquer dans tous les ports de la république pen- 
dant tout le tems que durera la guerre, et que les vaisseaux 

ui n’apporteront que des denreés des isles de France et 
e Bourbon jouiront désormais de la méme liberté. 


/rticle 1. All the ports of the French colonies are 
open to the vessels of the United States. 

2, All the — exported cr imported by Ameri- 
can vessels shall pay, on going out of, or arriving in, the 
— of France, only the same duties as if carried in 

rench vessels. 

3. The executive council is authorized to take all 
convenient measures, in order that the States with whom 
the republic is at war do not profit of the advantages 
granted toa friendly Power. 

4. The executive council will negotiate with the 
Congress of the United States to obtain, in favor of the 
French merchants, a reduction of duties similar to that 
granted by the present law to the Americans, and thus 
tighten the bonds of benevolence which unite the two 
nations. 

5. The National Convention suspends the execution 
of the law of 28th August, 1790, decrees that all vessels 
laden with merchandises of the East Indies may debark 
in the ports of the republic during the continuance of the 
war, and that the vessels which bring only productions of 
the Isles of Franceand of Bourbon shall henceforward 
enjoy the same liberty. 





1794. ] 
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Décret qui_exempte de tous droits les subsistances et 
autres objets d’approvisionnements dans les colonies, 
relativement aux Etats Unis du 26 Mars, 1793. 


La Convention Nationale, voulant prévenir, par des 
dispositions précises, les difficultés qui pourroient s’éle- 
ver relativement & l’exécution de son décret du 19 Fev- 
rier dernier, concernant les Etats Unis d’Amerique, ac- 
corder de nouvelles faveurs 4 cette nation alliée, et la 
traiter dans ses relations commerciales avec les colonies 
Francaises, de la méme maniére que les batimens de la 
république, décréte ce qui suit: 

Article 1. A compter du jour de la publication du 

resent décret dans les colonies Frangaises d’Amerique, 
fes navires des Etats Unis du port de soixante tonneaux 
au moins, uniquement chargés de farines et subsistances, 
ainsi que des objets d’approvisionnements énoncés dans 
Particle 2, de l’arrét du 30 Aoat, 1784, comme encore de 
lard, beurre, saumons salés, et chandelles, seront admis 
dans les ports des dites colonies, en exemption de tous 
droits. La méme exemption aura lieu pour les batimens 
Frangais chargésdes mémes espéces, venant de l’étranger. 

2. Les capitaines des batimens des Etats Unis qui, 
ayant portés dans les colonies Frangaises d’ Amerique les 
objets compris dans l’article cidessus, voudront faire leur 
retour dans le territoire des dits Etats, pourront charger 
dans les dites colonies, independamment des sirops, 
rhums, taffias, et des marchandises de France, une quan- 
tité de caffé équivalente au cinquantiéme du tonnage de 
chaque navire, ainsi qu’une quantité de sucre équivalente 
au dixiéme du tonnage, en se conformant aux articles 
suivans. 

3. Tout capitaine de navire Americain, qui voudra 
faire des retours dans les Etats Unis en caffé et sucre des 
colonies Frangaises, devra justifier que son batiment y est 
entré aux deux tiers au moins de sa charge, suivant |’ar- 
ticle premier a cet effet, il sera tenu de remettre, dans 
les 24 heures de son arrivée, au bureau des douanes du 
lieu du débarqement, un certificat des agens de la marine 
= constate la jauge de son batiment, et le tonnage effectif 

e son chargement. 

Les préposés des dites douanes s’assureront que l’ex- 
portation des sucres et cafés n’excédent pas les propor- 
tions fixées par l’article 2 du présent décret. 


4. Les capitaines des batimens des Etats Unis 
d’Amerique ne payeront, a la sortie des isles, ainsi que 
de ceux de la république, qu’un droit de 5 livres par 
quintal d’indigo; 10 livres par milliers de coton; 5 livres 
par milliers de caffé; 5 livres par milliers de sucre, téte et 
terré, et cinquante sous par millierde sucre brut. ‘Toutes 
autres marchandises seront exemptés des droits & la sor- 
tie des dites colonies. 


5. Les sucres et caffés qui seront chargés, payeront 
dans les bureaux des douanes qui sont dans les colonies, 
ou seront etablis, en sus des droits cidessus fixés, ceux 
imposés par la joi du 19 Mars, 1791, sur les sucres et 
caffés importés des dites colonies en France, et conforme- 
ment & la méme loi. 


6. Les capitaines des batimens des Etats Unis qui 
voudront charger des marchandises dans les dites colo- 
nies pour les ports de France, fourniront au bureau des 
douanes du lieu du départ les soumissions exigées des 
armateurs des batimens Frangais, par l’article 2 de la 
loi du 10 Juillet, 1791, pour assurer Je déchargement de 
ces marchandises dans les ports de la république. 

7. Les batimens des nations avec lesquelles la ré- 
publique Frangaise n’est point en guerre, pourront porter 
dans les colonies Frangaises d’Amérique tous les objets 
designés par le présent décret. Ils pourront aussi rappor- 
ter, dans les ports de la république seulement, toutes les 
denreés des dites colonies, aux conditions enonceés dans 
le dit décret ainsi que dans celui du 19 Fevrier. 


No. 


Dear Sir: 


(TRANSLATION. ] 


Decree, exempling from all duties the subsistences and 
other objects of supply in the colonies, relatively to the 
Onited States, pronounced in the sitting of the 26th 
March, 1795, second year of the French republic. 


The National Convention, willing to prevent, by pre- 
cise dispositions, the difficulties that might arise relatively 
to the execution of its decree of the 19th February last, 
concerning the United States of America, to grant new 
tavors to this ally nation, and to treat it, in its commercial 
relations with the colonies of France, in the same manner 
as the vessels of the republic, decree as follows: 


Article 1. From the day of the publication of the 
present decree in the French American colonies, the ves- 
sels of the United States, of the burthen of sixty tons at 
the least, laden only with meals and subsistences, as well 
as the objects of supply, announced in article second ot 
the arrét of 30th August, 1784, as also lard, butter, salted 
salmon, and candles, shall be admitted in the ports of 
the said colonies, exempt from all duties. The same ex- 
emption shall extend to the French vessels laden with the 
same articles, and coming from a foreign port. 

Article 2. The captains of vessels of the United 
States, who, having brought into the French American 
colonies the objects comprised in the above article, wish 
to return to the territory of the said States, may lade in 
the said colonies, independent of sirups, rum, taffias, 
and French merchandises, a quantity of coffee equivalent 
to the one-fiftieth of the tonnage of every vessel, as also 
a quantity of sugar equal to the one-tenth, on conforming 
to the ielanviing articles. 


Article 3. Every captain of an American vessel, who 
wishes to make returns to the United States of coffee and 
sugar of the French colonies, shall make it appear that 
his vessel entered therein with at least two-thirds of her 
cargo according to article Ist. For this purpose, he shall 
be obliged to transmit, within twenty-four hours after his 
arrival, to the custom house of the place he may land at, 
a certificate of the marine agents, establishing the gauge of 
his vessel, and the effective tonnage of her cargo. 

The heads of the said custom houses shall assure 
themselves that the exportation of the sugars and coffee 
does not exceed the proportion fixed by the 2d article of 
the present decree. : 

Article 4. The captains of vessels of the United 
States of America shall not pay, on going from the islands, 
as well as those of the republic, but a duty of five livres 
per quintal of indigo, ten livres per thousand weight of 
cotton, five livres per thousand weight of coffee, five livres 

er thousand weight of brown and clayed sugars, and 
hifty sols per thousand weight of raw sugar. Every other 
merchandise shall be exempt from duty on going out of 
the colonies. 

Article 5. The sugars and coffee which shall be la- 
den, shall pay, at the custom houses which are establish- 
ed in the colonies, or that shall be established, in addition 
to the duties above fixed, those imposed by the law of 
19th March, 1791, on the sugars and coffee imported from 
- said colonies to France, and conformably to the same 

aw. 

Article 6. The captains of vessels of the United 
States who wish to lade merchandises of the said colo- 
nies for the ports of France, shall furnish the custom 
house at the place of departure with the bonds required 
of the masters of French vessels by the 2d article of the 
law of 10th July, 1791, to secure the unlading of these 
merchandises in the ports of the repubtic. 

Article 7. The vessels of the nations with whom the 
French republic is not at war, may carry to the French 
American colonies all the objects designated by the pre- 
sent decree. They may also bring into the ports of the 
republic only, all the productions of the said colonies, 
on the conditions announced in the said decree, as well 
as that of the 19th February. 


30. 
Satvport, (near Paris) 20th May, 1793. ° 


Ihave the honor to transmit, herewith, the copy of mine (No. 29) of the 19th of the last month. 


You will see by the gazettes the state of affairs, as given to the public; but much allowance must be made, as I have 
already had occasion to mention. [t is, however, clear, that the greater part of those troops which adhered to Du- 


mouriez have returned to their country. and many to their standards. 


It is evident, also, that the Prince de Co- 


bourg’s conduct in holding out against the old constitution has been disapproved of by his masters and their asso- 
ciates, since he has found it proper to recaii that proclamation; but whether for what is there said as to the Govern- 


ment or as to the territory of 


rance, may admit of doubt; perhaps there may be a little of both in the objections 


made against it. The delay to be noticed in the operations of the allied armies proves, in my opinion, two import- 
ant facts: one that they mean to leave as little as possible to chance, and therefore wait the arrival of all their forces; 
and the other, that the original plans of the campaign are to be steadily pursued. Hence, I infer that the supposed 
disunion, mentioned in my last, does not exist in any essential degree. It seems that the Austrian artillery was 
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not come up until very lately, so as to open the trenches against Condé, which hitherto has been rather invested 
than besieged. It seems, also, that the Hanoverian troops have come on so slowly as to have given every advan- 
tage to the French armies in Holland, if the successes of the Prince de Cobourg, in Flanders, had not rendered the 
proposed invasion abortive. However, the period being now arrived about which it might reasonably be expected 
that the weather would permit of offensive operations, and the country afford resources to the cavalry of the armies, 
we shall soon know somewhat of the comparative strength of parties. On the northern frontier they have to besiege, 
not only Condé, but Valenciennes, Bouchain, and Cambray, in order to open a road in the direct line of advance, 
besides which, it would seem that they want Douay and Arras, on the right, with Bavay and Maubeuge, on the 
left, to cover their flanks. Hence results the formation of seven sieges, after Condé, in order to open the road 
fairly to Paris, while, on the seacoast, they would want only Dunkirk and Calais, after which they might march 
securely along the coast, taking possession of the ports and erecting slight works to cover their retreat, should retreat 
become necessary. I am persuaded, therefore, that the main efforts will be made still in that last direction, unless 
intelligences are established in the towns on the other route. I learn, but on slender authority, that the citizens of 
Valenciennes and the regular troops are not disposed to resist. The militia, or volontatres, are, however, well de- 
termined. I know that the Government are very apprehensive as to Normandy, and [ still believe in a descent 
there, and consequent revolt. You will have seen that the insurgents on the southwest of the Loire have had, 
hitherto, very great success, although the gazettes have teemed with accounts of the victories obtained over them. 
That they have hitherto received no succor from abroad, confirms me in the opinion that the main blow is to be 
struck on the side of Normandy, unless, indeed, the enemies of France are absolutely blind. J learn that the army 
of Biron has suffered very severely in the defeats—all published as victories gained over the Piedmontese. How- 
ever, as yet the French territory (notwithstanding the numerous foes) remains untouched, though on all sides 
greatly menaced. ; , - 
Enclosed you have copies of my letters of the 28th of April and 14th instant, to Mr. Le Brun, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, with that of his answer of the 17th, and my reply of to-day. These pieces require no comment. 


With sincere esteem and respect, &c. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
Tuomas Jerrerson, Esq. Secretary of State, Philadelphia. 


{Enclosures in the foregoing despatch. ] 


Sir: Sarnport, (by Melun) 28¢h April, 1793. 


Captain Alexander Frazer, commanding the American ship Fame, belonging to Mr. Thomas Dickenson, of 
Boston, has this moment complained to me, and supports the same by the enclosed papers. ‘The following is a 
statement of it: The captain freighted his vessel to Mr. Thomas Johnson, a citizen of the United States of America, 
and consul of the United States, at London, to come to Dunkirk, there to take in, on account of the said Mr. John- 
son, one hundred and eighty-two pipes of coniac brandy, and to carry them from Dunkirk to Altona. The cargo 
being completed, and Captain Frazer furnished with his papers, was about departing for his destination, when he 
was opposed, in consequence of a resolution taken by the Assembly of the Council Genera! of the commune of Dun- 
kirk, under the presidency of the mayor and municipal officers. This resolution is founded upon two considera- 
tions: first, it is supposed that the brandies in question might have been destined for England, but afterwards that 
they were destined for /tona; and admitting that the detention in this case would be an attack upon the property 
of the said Mr. Johnson, they declare that the scarcity of brandies in that place renders all supplies of this kind 
very valuable, and, in consequence, it was agreed ‘* that those laden on board the ship Fame, Captain Frazer, by 
order and on account of Joshua Johnson, consul of the United States of America, residing at London, and destined 
for Altona, shall be discharged,” &c. ; 

Iam so well convinced, sir, of your justice and exactitude in having the laws and treaties of the republic 
os that [ confine myself to the simple relation of the facts which I have just had the honor of stating to you 
above. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
Mr. Le Brun. GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


Sir: Paris, 14th May, 1793. 


I have this moment learned that the National Convention, in the sitting of the 9th, authorized the French 
vessels of war and privateers to arrest and conduct into the ports of the republic all neutral vessels which shall be 
found laden, in whole or in part, either with articles of food belonging to neutral Powers, and intended for an ene- 
my’s port, or with merchandises belonging to an enemy, which merchandises are declared lawful prize. 

I am unacquainted with the reasons, sir, which have given rise to this decree, but I think I can foresee that, as 
to articles of food, the rules which the convention have now adopted will be followed with eagerness by her mari- 
time enemies, and that, henceforward, commercial speculations will depend on the point of subsistence of the nava! 
superiority between the belligerent Powers. 

As to the disposition of the decree with regard to enemy merchandises on board of neutral vessels, one might go 
into a detail of observations were it in question to fix that matter by a treaty yet to be formed, but that object being 
already regulated in a definitive manner by the treaties of commerce between France and the United States of 
America, T confine myself to observe to you, sir, that, from the general terms of the decree, the dispositions of it 
might be extended to American vessels, and that that most certainly was not the views of the Convention. 

It appears to me, therefore, of consequence, sir, to make a supplementary decree to that of the 9th, in orde: 
to limit the application of it in a manner agreeably to the justice and good faith of the French nation. 

[ have the honor to be, &c. 


Mr. Le Brun. GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


, Paris, 17th May, 1793, 2d year of the Republic. 
SIR: 

I have received the letter which you have addressed to me, requiring, according to the terms of the treaty of 
commerce, that the vessels of the United States be exempted from the dispositions of the decree of the National 
Convention, which authorizes the vessels of war of the republic to seize, on board of neutral vessels, the articles 
of food destined to an enemy’s port, and the merchandise belonging to an enemy. 

___ In consequence of your reclamation, I wrote immediately to the Committee of Public Safety, in order to engage 
it to make a report thereon to the National Convention. The committee have approved the observations which I made 
to them on the subject, and they will, without delay, demand of the Convention an exception in favor of neutral ves- 
sels, which, in virtue of the particular stipulations contained in the treaties of commerce, will not be subject to the 
dispositions of the decree of the ninth. 
have also taken the necessary steps in order to obtain from the Provisory Executive Council a decision con- 

cerning the cargo of the American vessel the Fame, of which you have requested of me the restitution. 

he dangerous situation in which the town of Dunkirk now is, has justified, in the eyes of the council, the pre- 
caution taken by the municipality of that place, to hinder the exportation of brandy. The decree, of which I herein 
enclose a copy, will enable you to appreciate the motives of the determination of the Executive Council, and to 
direct the — which the captain of the ship Fame is authorized to take to obtain from the municipality of Dun- 
kirk a just indemnification for the expenses of the delay he has experienced. 

tes the honor to be, &c. LE BRUN. 
Mr. Morais. 
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Extract from the Registers of the deliberations of the Provisory Executive Council of the 16th May, 1793, 2d yew: 
of the republic. 


On the report of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, touching the claim made by the minister plenipotentiary of 
the United States, relative to a vessel of his nation laden with brandy, and detained by the municipality of ~, om 
kirk, from motives of precaution, seeing the probability of an immediate attack of that city by land and sea, 

The Provisory Executive Council, considering the immediate danger in which the city of Dunkirk is, and the 
necessity of not depriving it of any object of supply for the support of the troops, approves of the precaution taken 
by the administrators of that city. — , : ie ; 

Considering further the connexions of friendship subsisting between the French republic and the United States 
of America, and not wishing in any manner that the extraordinary case of the captain of the American ship The 
Fame should be prejudicial to the interests of his employers, i 

The Provisory Executive Council charges the municipality of Dunkirk to have ascertained the expenses of lading 
and unlading the above mentioned brandies, as well as those of the delay the captain has met with, and to pay him 
their amount. 

The Provisory Executive Council, besides, charges the Minister for Foreign Affairs to send to the minister 
plenipotentiary of the United States, copy of the present arret, and to inform him of the imperious circumstances 
which have prevented the council from attending to his demand. 


True copy conformable to the register 14th May. _ ‘ ; 
The Secretary of the Provisory Executive Council. 
PH. GROUVELLE. 


True copy. seceieein 


Sarnport, 20th May, 1793. 


Sir: 
I have this moment received the letter which pe have done me the honor to write to me on the 17th, with 
the deliberation it enclosed of the Executive Council of the 14th. 

It appears to me natural, sir, to secure, in a city threatened with a siege, the supplies which are necessary for it, 
and to suspend for that purpose the general commercial laws. I, at the same time, see with pleasure, that the 
council has determined to have rendered to the interested the indemnification which justice requires. Such are 
always the proceedings of a free people. I ought, however, to observe to you, sir, that the person who has made 
the bargain for the cargo of brandy on. board of the Fame, is exposed first to the inconvenience of being liable for 
the amount until circumstances permit him to export them, and afterwards to the payment of the lost freight. 
Therefore, 1 venture to flatter myself that the council, in the course of the justice which presides over their delibe- 
rations, will have the goodness to expedite their orders for arranging the whole of this business with the correspon- 
dent of Mr. Johnson at Dunkirk, so as to do away all pretext for complaint against the French Government in 
those who might be disposed. 

As I am fully persuaded, sir, that the representatives of the French nation will never be deficient either in the 
purity of its conventions, or in the loyalty of its character, I have this moment informed our Government that the 
decree of the 9th will, ina few days, undergo the changes which you have had the goodness to announce to me. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
GOUV. MORRIS. 
Mr. Le Bron, &c. 


No. 31, 
SAINPORT, NEAR Paris, Ist June, 1793. 


Dear Sir: 

My last (No. 30) was of the 20th of May. I had the honor to transmit therein copies of my last corre- 
spondence with the Minister of Foreign Affairs. Herein [ have the pleasure to send a copy of his letter to me of 
the 26th, covering copy of the decree of the 23d. 

I shall not say any thing at present upon the state of public affairs, but refer to what I have formerly said, and 
to the developments contained in the gazettes. 

With sincere esteem.and respect, I have the honor to be, dear sir, your obedient servant, 

. GOUV. MORRIS. 


Tuomas JeFFErson, Esq. Secretary of State. 


[Enclosed in the foregoing despatch. ] 
Paris, 26th May, 1793. 


Sir: 

Conformably to the dispositions which I have had the care of communicating to you in my letter of the 17th 
instant, I have the satisfaction now to transmit to you copy of a decree passed by the National Convention, which 
declares that the vessels of the United States are not comprehended in the decree of the 9th May. You will there 
find a new confirmation of the principles, from which the French people will never depart, with regard to their 
good friends and allies the United States of America. You will also be convinced, sir, that the confidence that you 
have placed in the loyalty of the republic, by informing your constituents of the dispositions which I have communi- 


cated to you, was well founded. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 


7 , : . LE BRUN. 
Mr. Morris, Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States. 


(TRANSLATION. ] 


the 23d May, 


Decree of the National Convention 
nited States are 


Deécret dela Convention Nationale du 23 Mai, qui de- 


clare que les batimens des Etats Unis ne sont pas 
compris dans les dispositions du décret du 9 Mai. 


La Convention Nationale, aprés avoir entendu le rap- 
rt de son Comité de Salut Public, voulant maintenir 
’union établie entre la république Francaise et les Etats 
Unis de l’Amerique, décréte que les batimens des Etats 
Unis ne sont pas compris dans les dispositions du décret 
du 9 Mai, conformement a l’article 16 du traité passé le 

16 Fevrier, 1778. 
Pour copie conforme, 


LE BRUN. 


which declares that the vessels of the 
not comprehended in the dispositions of the decree of 
the 9th of May. 


The National Convention, after having heard the report 
of their Committee of Public Safety, wishing to maintain 
the union established between the French republic and 
the United States of America, decree“that the vessels of 
the United States are not comprehended in the disposi- 
tions of the decree of the 9th of May, conformably to the 
sixteenth article of the treaty concluded on the 16th 
February, 1778. 


True copy. 
LE BRUN. 
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No. 32. 


Sarnporr, 12th June, 1793. 
Dear Sir: 


This will accompany duplicates of Nos. 30 and 31. [ have now the honor to transmit a copy of the decision 
made by the municipality of Dunkirk on the 3d instant, —s. the ship Fame, which I received last night in a 
letter from that place of the 7th, which informs me that ‘the ship was then sailed. I have just now written to 
Mr. Le Brun (who by the by is en état d’arrestation) a letter of acknowledgment, copy whereof is enclosed. I 
did this the more readily because I shall have new complaints to make, in all human probability: for in the best 
regulated Governments it is difficult to prevent the violation of the rights of neutral Powers, and much more so, 
where, in the tempests of a revolution, Government resembles more a weathercock, marking from whence the hur- 
ricane arises, than a tower to resist its force. Whenever a good opportunity presents itself I shall take the liberty 
to hazard my opinion on the late events, for | cannot yet say revolution, because it is not quite determined whether 
that shall be the conventional appellation of what passed in the end of May. 

I am, with esteem and respect, dear sir, your obedient servant, 
GOUV.. MORRIS. 


Tuomas Jerrerson, Esq. Secretary of State. 
[Enclosed in the above despatch. ] 


Extract from the Registers of the deliberations of the municipality of Dunkirk, of the 3d of June, 1793, 2d year 
of the republic. 


A letter having been presented by citizen Brown, from the Minister for Foreign Affairs, of the 30th of May last, 
to Captain Alexander Frazer, commanding the ship Fame, relative to the cargo of brandy embarked on board of 
him, and according to which he is authorized to pursue his voyage: considering that, after having conferred with 
citizen Carnot, his representative, it was agreed yesterday to take off the embargo laid on the said vessel, and after 
having had an interview with citizen Brown on the indemnity which the said captain might require, which indem- 
nity has since been fixed at fifteen thousand livres, and desiring to hinder all further detention, it has been agreed 
immediately to make void the seizure of the said vessel and cargo; in consequence of which, the said captain is au- 
thorized to depart as soon as he shall think proper, we engaging to pay, or cause to be paid, to citizen Brown, the in- 
demnification agreed on. 

True copy conformable to the Register, MAEYENS, Registering Secretary. 


Sarnport, 12th June, 1793. 
Sir: 

I have just learned, with satisfaction, that you have permitted the ship Fame to sail from Dunkirk, with her 
cargo of brandy, on granting to Captain Frazer an honorable indemnification for the delay occasioned him. I shall 
immediately render an account thereof to the ministers of the United States; and I venture to assure you, sir, that 
the open and loyal conduct of the French Government in regard to us, will calm the uneasiness which particular 
facts might have given rise to in the minds of my countrymen. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
GOUV. MORRIS. 
Mons. Le Brun, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


No. 33. 
Sarnport, 25th June, 1793. 
Dear Sir: 

This will, I expect, accompany my last, (No. 32) of the 12th instant, no opportunity having offered since 
it was written. 1 do myself the honor to enclose herein the copy of what I wrote on the 19th instant, to Mons. Le 
Brun, respecting an atrocious violation of our flag, and respecting a very extraordinary step taken by the Conven- 
tion in the repeal, on motion of a member, of the decree by which our ships were exempted from the seizure to 
which those of others were exposed. I was informed that the object of the decree I complain of, was to effect the 
confiscation of a large cargo belonging to citizens of the State of South Carolina, and which has been, sometime 
since, acquitted at Havre, but an appeal made from the decision of the court, though grounded on the clearest prin- 
ciples. ‘The captors then declared that they would obtain a decree for the confiscation, by means of their friends 
in the convention, and, sometime afterwards, that of the 9th of May appeared, in which a retrospective clause 
covered precisely the object they had in view. Such a coincidence of circumstances was somewhat remarkable; 
however, I made no allusion to it in my first application, which (as you will have seen) produced the desired effect, 
being the decree of the 23d of May. The interested parties, as soon as this decree was passed, went to work, (as I 
was afterwards informed) and by force of money, as my informant says, procured the decree of the 28th. Certain 
it is that the former was not sent on to be enregistered until after the ohn had passed, and then both were imme- 
diately forwarded together. It did not become me to give ear to calumnious suggestions, nor yet could I be totally 
deaf to a matter of such general importance to the United States. You will perceive, in the close of my letter to 
M. Le Brun, some general observations, which may render the corrupted members, if such there be, a little more 
cautious. I shall also enclose, herewith, a copy ot M. Le Brun’s answer of the 21st instant, to mine of the 19th. 
I had directed Mr. Coftyn, the agent at Dunkirk, to cause a prosecution to be commenced against the murderer of 
our fellow-citizen. 

In a letter, written long since, 1 mentioned to you, sir, that I was in quest of M. Merlino. Ihave since found 
him, and conversed with him. He is immensely rich, but seems to have been the father of his own fortune. 

If I can judge from his countenance, the inquiry was on foot in the hope of negative answers, and the affirmative 
is of course not pleasing. Certain it is, that he showed no inclination to spare to the necessities of his nephews a 
part of his own abundance; but this is the less reprehensible, in that he treats himself no better than his own re- 
lations. 

Your favor of the 20th of April reached me two days ago, and now I have those of the 8th of that month, and 12th 
and 15th of March. ‘Io the contents of the last mentioned letter, I shall pay all due attention, whenever opportu- 
nities can be found or made for the purpose. I am happy to find, by what you say in the beginning of yours, of the 
12th of March, that your sentiments accord so entirely with those which I had the honor to express in mine of the 
22d of August, and that the conduct which I had thought it proper to pursue is thereby justified. My correspondence 
with Mr. Short will have shown you, sir, that I have been very far from questioning the principles which you state; 
and I perfectly agree that there is little difficulty or embarrassment in the application of clear —- when the 
facts areclear. But, while events are doubttul, the feebleness of human foresight may, I hope,:be pardoned for he- 
sitating where things of vast moment depend on steps to be immediately taken. A man of no little eminence in the 
late revolutions, and who has since left France, urged me much to go away, shortly after the 10th of August. As I 
had not (and have not) any reason to question, either on my own account, or on that of my country, the sincerity 
of his advice, I could only examine the ground of his judgment, which has always been esteemed a good one. We 
differed in opinion, but this sentiment he expressed strongly: ** In your case, said he, I would go to England or Hol- 
land, and from thence state the existing facts, and ask my court to decide at once on my conduct, without waitin 
for future events.”’ As it was clear from hence that his reflections turned principally on my personal situation, 
told him that my conduct would be influenced by considerations totally different, and, therefore, conceiving it most 
conducive to the interests of the United States, I should stay. 
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In the present moment, you will observe, sir, by the public papers, that a majority of the departments declare 
themselves against the authority of the present convention, after the arrestment of their fellow members, just as, in 
the month of June last, a similar majority declared their execration of the attempts on Louis the Sixteenth; but who 
will venture to tell us what August is to produce? No small part of France is in open war with the rest; and 
wherever the insurgents arrive, it appears that the whole country is friendly to them; so that, if one were to judge 
by what passes in that quarter, France would be nearly unanimous in the re-establishment of royalty, should they 
come in force to Paris. ‘Then the established principle of administration would undoubtedly be, that all which has 
been done within the last year was an abominable usurpation, &c. &c. And without questioning our principles of 
Government, they might dissent from the application of them, by a subtle distinction between the voice of a nation, 
and what would then be called the voice of a faction. Under circumstances of this sort, I am particularly happy 
to have received your orders, which I shall implicitly obey. Accept, I pray you, my sincere thanks for having 
given them so opportunely. am 

I will apply to the minister for the orders you wish respecting payments to our citizens, and make no doubt that 
they will be transmitted. And, indeed, I should suppose that if, without such orders, the payments were made by 
the Treasury of the United States, the Government of this country (let whatever Government may be established) 
would allow the justice of a deduction to the amount from what we owe. It is possible that we may hereafter have 
occasion to insist on that principle; among other reasois, because of the plundering of our “ships, of which com- 

laints are daily made to me, and which the present Government of this country is too feeble to prevent. Doubt- 
ess there are many things of the sort which do not come to my knowledge: for, in some cases, the masters and 
crews being taken out of the American ships, and put on board of the privateers, are carried very far from where 
their vessels arrive, and put on shore where chance directs, or circumstances permit; and, as many of the privateers 
are taken by British cruisers, sume of our citizens may find their way to England, and some to the British colonies 
and foreign possessions. ; 

I am very happy to find that it has been in the will and in the power of the United States to make advances for 
the colony of St. Domingo, and also to send supplies of bread to this country. On the 27th of September, I men- 
tioned to you the plan of speculation on drafts to have been made on the United States, could my concurrence have 
been procured. Events have shown that this speculation would have been a good one to the parties, who would have 
gained (and the French nation, of course, have lost) about fifty thousand pounds sterling, in less than eighty thou- 
sand. I was informed at that time that the disappointed parties would attempt to have me recalled, and some more 
tractable character sent,who would have the good sense to take care of his own interest. Well, sir, nine months have 
elapsed, and now, if I were capable of such things, I think it would be no difficult: matter to have some of them 
hanged. Indeed, it is highly probable that they will experience a fate of that sort. It is a year ago, that a person, 
who mixed in tumults to see what was doing, told ine of a sans culotte, who bellowing against poor M. de La- 
fayette, when Petion appeared, changed at once his note to vive Petion, and then turning round to one of his scurvy 
companions, ‘* Vois tu! c’est notre ami n’est ce pas? Eh bien, il passera comme les autres.” And lo! the pro- 
phecy is fulfilled: and I this instant learn that Petion, confined to his room, as a traitor or conspirator, has fled on 
the 24th of June, 1793, from those whom he sent, on the 20th of June, 1792, to assault the King in the Tuileries. In 
short, you will find, in the list of those who were ordered by their brethren to be arrested, the names of those who 
have proclaimed themselves to be the prime movers of the revolution of the 10th of August, and fathers of the republic. 

I am hurt and vexed at the —“. my letters. By what you say of the advices you had received on the 8th of 
April, mine, down to the 13th of February, ought to have reached you by that time; and, indeed, notwithstanding 
the length of winter passages, there was room enough for their arrival. But the mischief arises from the ports where 
vessels are put up, as to sail on one day named, and, some four or five weeks after, we learn that they are still de- 
tained. I have not yet received the plans of the federal town, which you was so kind as to send, which I am sorry 
for, because, if there is any part marked out for sale in Europe, I think, in the present critical moment, purchasers 
would be found. By the by, I think a plan might be formed for purchasing land and building houses there, by way 
of actions; but I shall not dwell thereon at present, and will write more fully about it when I receive the plans and 
letter accompanying them. 

By the first very good conveyance which may offer, I will send out the dies you order; at present I have none 
such, and only time to write by the person who takes this with him, and who is to sail from Havre for New York. 
[ would rather give them in charge to some one who is himself going over, for great neglects happen in the ports, as I 
know by frequent experience. : 

Mr. Pinckney has doubtless informed you, long since, that Mr. Droz declined going out to America. ‘here 
was some misunderstanding on the subject between him and Mr. Short, which he entered into a long history of, and 
desired me to communicate it to you, for whom he expressed the utmost deference and respect. As | found it impos- 
sible to get him into the service of the United States, which was the main object, I thought it unnecessary to trouble 
you witha long chapter of little sorenesses, which were, I could clearly see, the effect of prudential caution in Mr. 
Short, on the irritable delicacy of the artist. I am sorry, however, for the thing, because the conversation I had with 
him, and the inquiries I made, lead me to believe that he would have been a very faithful, able, and useful officer. 

The assurances you give in your letter of the 20th of April, that our fellow-citizens are disposed to preserve an 
exact neutrality, gives me sincere pleasure, as you will find from what I took the liberty to say on that subject in 
former letters. I fear that the frequent violations of our neutrality by the privateers fitted out in the French ports, 
may provoke a change of sentiment. 1 labor incessantly to keep things quiet in that regard, and I think it likely 
that some of my countrymen may think me too much attached to France, because I do not enter into the violence of 
their resentments, for which there is (as you will see) more ground than I choose to acknowledge to them. How 
long the war may last I know not; but this I know, that it is very much our interest not to be drawn intuit. The 
new constitution, upon which, at present, I shall make no remarks, but send you a copy, may, if adopted with en- 
thusiasm, be the means of lengthening out the struggle, in which case France, or rather the ruling party in France, 
might triumph over all opposition. Otherwise, it would seem, humanly speaking, that, if there be a perfect accord 
between the different Powers without, and the royalists within, this campaign must put an end to the whole affair. 
Yet who can answer for the contingencies of war and the fluctuations of opinion? 


With perfect esteem and respect, I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


GOUV. MORRIS. 
Tuomas Jerrerson, Esq. Secretary of State. 


[Enclosed in Mr. Morris’s No. 33. ] 
Sarnport, June 19, 1793. 
Sir: 


; I have just received the copy of a declaration made by the captain and crew of the Little Cherub, an Ame- 
rican vessel, which states that this vessel, having taken on board thirty French passengers, driven off by the Spa- 
nish Government, conducted them to Havre, whence he took his departure on the 3d current, furnished with a 
passport from the executive council, for Hamburg. That, on the evening of the 6th, then being near Dunkirk, he 
was taken by /e Vrai Patriote and lougre ’ Argus, privateer, belonging to the republic, and carried into the latter 

rt; that the captain and crew have been very badly treated, although they had made no resistance; and that the 
renchmen being in full possession of the American vessel, one of them seized the mate by the collar, and, without 
any provocation whatever, blew his brains out. Such serious facts, sir, oblige me to lay a complaint of them before 
you, and very earnestly to request that strict inquiry may be made concerning them, and that, in case they shall be 
found as they have been gg to me, the murderer may be punished with death. 
I was much astonished, sir, to learn some days ago, that the Convention had reported on the 28th of last 
month their decree of the 23d, and that consequently the dispositions of the decree of the 9th, acknowledged 
by that of the 23d to be contrary to the treaty, were again revived. It was impossible for me to believe it, had I 
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not received a copy of the decree. I observe therein that the Committee of Public Safety, in concert with 
that of the marine, were instructed to give in a definitive report on this business within three days. It becomes 
of consequence, sir, to fix the matter definitively, for the fate of a very rich cargo already depends upon it, and 
we must expect to see that species of dispute multiplied, in which cupidity on the one hand, and fear on the other, 
will give place to calumnious insinuations, which lead uninformed persons to think that the interest of individuals 


might influence the national decisions. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
GOUV. MORRIS. 


M. Le Brun, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Paris, June 21, 1793. 
Second yeor of the Republic. 


I hasten to reply to the letter which you did me the honor to write to me, the 19th of this month. 
Infinitely wounded at the afflicting details that letter contained, I have conceived it my duty immediately to 
instruct the Committee of Public Safety, by the report of which I herein enclose a copy. You will there find the 
sincere expression of sentiments which | prove, and of the opinion of the Provisory Executive Council. 
Be persuaded, sir, that, if the facts you have reported are true, the outrage committed on board the vessel called 
the Little Cherub shall not pass by with impunity, and that the government of the republic will take all the 
measures which shal! depend upon it, in order to prevent the neutrality of the flag of our good friends and allies 


from being violated. I have the honor to be, sir, &c. 
Le BRUN. 


SIR: 


UniTep STates. REPORT. 

The Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States has just made very serious complaints against a violation of 
the law of nations, and of the treaties concluded with the tree Americans. 

The Little Cherub, an American vessel, having on board thirty French passengers, whom the Spanish Govern- 
ment had driven off, conducted them to Havre, whence she sailed the 3d current, furnished with a passport from 
the executive council, for Hamburg. In the evening of the 6th, being then near Dunkirk, she was taken by the 
privateer le Vrai Patriote and le lougre ’.4rgus, belonging to the republic, and carried into the latter port. The 
captain and crew have been very badly treated, although they made no resistance. The French being in full posses- 
sion of the American vessel, one of them seized the mate, and, without provocation of any kind, blew his, 
brains out. ‘The minister plenipotentiary of the United States demands that inquiry should be made as to the facts 
and that the murderer be punished with death, and the vessel released conformably to the treaty. 

If the facts above related are true, it is not only for the interest of the republic, but for its honor and justice, 
to avenge this atrocious violation of the laws, and to give to the Captain of the Little Cherub all the satisfaction 
due to him. ‘This crime is so much the more punishable, as he had come to Havre to land there a great number of 
our brethren, driven away from Spain, and the captors have infringed, with regard to him, not only the laws of war, 
but those of hospitality and gratitude. 

The minister of the United States complains, also, that the decree of the 23d of May, which declares that the 
vessels of the United States shall not be comprehended in the dispositions of that of the 9th of May, has been re- 
ported by the decree of the 28th of May, and that the definitive report, which, according to the terms of the decree, 
should have been made on this busiress three days after by the Committee of Public Safety and Marine, in concert, 
has not been presented. It results from this delay that several American vessels, and, among ‘others, one richly 
laden, remains sequestered, to the great prejudice ot the proprietors and merchants. 

The Minister tor Foreign Affairs conceives that it is his duty strongly to insist on a prompt decision concerning 
the complaints of the American minister. He observes that, independent of the fraternal connexions which unite 
the two nations, the republic has the most pressing interest to treat the free Americans with attention, and to take 
their vessels under its particular protection. ‘lhe United States become more and more the granary of France and 
her colonies; they manifest the most favorable dispositions of succoring us; and the courage which they have dis- 
covered in acknowledging formally the French republic, in spite of the menaces and intrigues of England, prove 
that their friendship for us is above all political or interested considerations, which might have led them to tollow 
the impulsion which England, Spain, and Holland, have in vain attempted to give them. 

From these motives, it appears to be of moment that the murder committed on board of the Little Cherub should 
be severely punished; that the captain receive full indemnity, as well for the injury committed on board as for the 
delay he has met with; and that, agreeably to the 16th article of the treaty of commerce between France and the 
United S tates, the American vessels enjoy fully, and without any exception, the advantage resulting from their 
neutrality, as long as that neturality assures the supplies of the republic and of her colonies. 


No. 35. 
Sarnport, J4ugust 13, 1793. 


Dear Sir: 
Enclosed herein you will find copies of my letters of the 27th and 28th of June, 4th, 21st, and 24th of July, 


and 6th of August, to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, with copies of his letters to me of the 3d, 19th, 29th, an 
30th of July. From these, you will perceive that my application for an order to the Minister of France in Ame- 
rica, to pay, out of the funds to be furnished by the United States, the drafts made on his predecessor from St. Do- 
mingo, produced the desired effect. Some subsequent circumstances have induced me to believe that, under that 
cover, an attempt will be made to pay the bills drawn on Europe in favor of French citizens. I have certified sig- 
natures which seemed to be calculated for that purpose, but as I presume that measures will be taken of a caution- 
ary nature, I shall not pretend to suggest any. 

You will perceive, sir, in this correspondence, one of the many violations of our flag in the case of the Little 
Cherub, which, being attended with circumstances of peculiar atrocity, called for more pointed animadversion. The 
conduct of the Government on the occasion was perfectly proper. The person who committed the murder has, 
however, been acquitted on the testimony of his companions, in direct contradiction to that of the American master 
and crew. The case of the ship is still depending, and I know not what will be the event. It now appears that 
part of the cargo on board of her was for account of Flemish merchants, and to be delivered at Ostend; but more 
of this presently. I must, however, take the liberty of recommending to the notice of Government Francis Coftyn, 
of Dunkirk, an old deputy of Mr. Barclay, while he was Consul General. On many occasions, and especially in 
the affair of the Little Cherub, he has behaved with much sense, spirit, and industry. The conduct of such busi- 
ness is by no means pleasant; neither is it without some personal danger: for, in the present situation of this coun- 
try, the laws are but little respected; and it would seem as if pompous declarations of the rights of man were re- 


iterated only to render the daily violation of them more shocking. ; ri 

You will see, sir, in my letter of the 4th of July, a clause asking the liberty of an American citizen. In my 
application on that subject, I have been very cautious, fearing that I might be deceived by British seamen, and con- 
eseer” | that our countrymen might afterwards be without redress; as, in such case, the government here would 
throw all the complaints aside as being unfounded. Among others who have asked the protection of the United 
States are some Nantucket whalemen; and, at first, their requests were so artfully made that I was near being the 
dupe. I have, however, declined all interference in their favor, telling them that when they embarked under a 
foreign and rival flag, they forfeited, by their own act, the protection afforded by that of the United States, and must 


console themselves in their present situation by the privileges which they formerly enjoyed, and which tempted them 
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to engage in the British service. ‘This is the general idea I have held out, but differently modified, according to the 
various circumstances which individuals have brought forward. ‘These people are a sort of citizens of the world, 
and, wherever they went, were the most pernicious enemies to their native country, because every where they so- 
licited either the exclusion of, or else heavy duties on, the produce of our fisheries. At present, those who were 
settled at Dunkirk have, I am told, engaged in privateeting. Probably, if the war lasts, the whole hive may settle 
again within the territory of the United States; and the more they endure, in the mean time, the sooner will they 
adopt that salutary determination. 

The decree respecting neutral bottoms, so far as it respects the vessels of the United States, has, you will see, 
been bandied about in a shameful manner. [am told, from Havre, that it is by the force of money that the determi- 
nations which violate our rights have been obtained; and, on comparing dates, events, and circumstances, this idea 
seems to be but too well supported. I will make no comments on the facts, because my opinions are of no conse- 
quence. ‘The true state of them will result from the enclosed pieces, and the United States will judge thereon. 

I am, with sincere esteem, dear sir, your obedient servant, 
GOUV. MORRIS. 


Tuomas JEFFERSON, Esq. Secretary of State. 


[Enclosures in Mr. Morris’s despatch, No. 35.] 


Mr. Morris to M. Deforgues. 
; Sarnport, June 27, 1793. 
Sir: 

The United States of America, faithful to their attachment for the French nation, in consequence of the 
demand to that effect made by M. Ternaut, went to the succor of St. Domingo upon the basis of the decree passed 
by the National Assembly: and the payment of four millions, which make the object of that decree, has been com- 
stated. In consequence of the same attachmeut, and another demand of M. Ternaut, arrangements have been 
taken to place to the disposition of that minister a sum of three millions, which was to be employed in purchasing 
provisions for France. ' ; > 

The Government of the United States, in communicating to me the measures which I have the honor of com- 
municating to you, inform me that the administration of the colony of St. Domingo had purchased several cargoes 
sent to that island by American merchants; that they had seized others; and that, for the payment of the whole, 
they had furnished bills on the representative of the French nation at Philadelphia, which, from the want of funds, 
he has not been able to honor. No one doubts that France will finally acquit herself of a debt so sacred, but in such 
a case as the present, delays are very prejudicial to those who experience them. In consequence, sir, I have 
received orders to solicit of the French republic an instruction to their minister at Philadelphia, for the purpose of 
paying off those bills with a part of the funds which are to be paid to him by the Treasury of the United States. 


M. DerorevueEs, &c. 


Mr. Morris to M. Deforgues. 


Sarnport, June 28, 1793. 
Sir 
I have this moment received your letter of yesterday, and it is very pleasing to me to be able to felicitate you 
on your nomination, at the same time that I thank you for the sentiments of friendship which you do me the honor 
to testify for the United States, as well on your own, as on the part of the French nation. The good dispositions of 
the United States are unequivocal, and my personal attachment to France is of long standing and very sincere. 
Therefore I experience a double pleasure on every occasion that presents, of giving a new force to the connexions 
which unite the two nations. I most ardently wisn that nothing may injure the harmony existing between them. 

Permit me, sir, to renew to you on this occasion my entreaties with respect to the decree of the convention of 
the 28th May. I learn with satisfaction of the daily arrival of wheat and flour sent to you from America, but I am 
not without uneasiness fer those which ought to follow. Indeed, how can we hinder the enemies of France from 
adopting, with regard to us, the example that she has given them, and especially the English, who cannot be held by 
the faith of treaties (since we have none with them) from following any other impulse than that of their own interest? 
And how can we complain after the marked preference which we have given to France, and the decree of the 9th 
of May? I do not speak to you, sir, of the impression which that decree will naturally produce in America. I had 
rather that such considerations should present themselves to your own reflections, than be the effect of mine. But 
it is of consequence that the Convention decide definitively; because delay, by allowing the decree to exist, exposes 
us, without any profit, to all the inconveniences which must result from-it. I ought, also, to observe to you, sir, 
that it will be very difficult, and, perhaps. impossible, to prevent your privateers from committing illegal and out- 
rageous acts, as long as they are permitted to bring into your ports all the American vessels laden with articles of 
food for countries at war with France. I receive numerous complaints of them, and they frequently conduct toa 
French port that which was destined to another; hence result great inconveniences to both parties. 

Captain Pease, of the brigantine Patty, belonging to merchants of New York, whence he sailed the 7th April, 
has just informed me that, after having escaped the inquisition of several English privateers, he was stopped by a 
French fleet on the 21st May, and afterwards forced to enter the port of Cherbourg, although his cargo of flour was 
addressed to the Mayor of St. Valery. ‘The municipality of Cherbourg coerced him to discharge this cargo there, 
and his vessel having been run aground, is so ae damaged as not to be able to sail to Gottenburg, where he 
was to go from St. Valery. I hope, sir, that you will have the goodness to cause the necessary inquiries to be 
made in this matter, and that the amount of damages which are due may be granted to him. He is now soliciting 
it of the municipality of Cherbourg. | 

I have the honor to be, &c. 


GOUV. MORRIS. 
M. DerorcuEs. 


‘ Sarnport, July 4, 1793. 
Str: 

_ Ihave this moment received the letter which you have done me the honor to write to me on the 3d, with the 
copies of the decrees it enclosed. ‘The reparation ordered by the representatives of the French nation is worthy of 
its justice, and consequently the United States will be perfectly satisfied with it. They will also see, sir, in that 
which exempts their vessels from the dispositions of the decree of the 9th of May, a new proof of French loyalty in 
fulfilling their engagements. I shall give them an account, at the same time, of the instructions which you have had 
the goodness to have forwarded to Citizen Genet. I was so confident of the measure’s taking place, that I have 
already given assurances of it. I request you, sir, to accept the testimony of my acknowledgments for the prompti- 
tude with which you have expedited those affairs. 

I have just learnt, sir, that a Thomas Toby, a citizen of the United States, and now in the hospital of Boulogne, 
seaman, is detained there as an Englishman, having been found on board of an English vessel which was cast awa’ 
on the coast of France. This citizen entered asa passenger before the war, in order to go home by way of Enged, 
because the American vessel to which he belonged had been sold in Spain. I shall be much obliged to you, sir, if 
you will be pleased to give orders tor his liberation. 

47 VOL, I. 
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I take the liberty, sir, of enclosing a letter from Messrs. Le Couteulx, of Rouen, and I request you to be so 


good as to have the order which they demand expedited. é 
; I have the honor to be, &c. 


GOUV. MORRIS. 


To M. Deroreves, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Mr. Morris to M. Deforgues. 


Sarnport, July 21, 1793. 
SIR: 
I receive with gratitude the new testimony of the amicable dispositions of the French republic towards the 
citizens of the United States of America, which you did me the honor to transmit to me on the 19th, and of which 
I shall render an account to my constituents. Permit me to request you, sir, on this occasion, to recollect the affair 
of the brigantine Patty, about which I had the honor to speak es in my letter of 28th June. Since that period, 
one of the owners has come to Paris to solicit justice of the Minister of the Interior. He informed me that the 
municipality of Cherbourg had replied to his demand, that the conduct they had observed with regard to the brigan- 
tine had been dictated to them by that minister, and that therefore he must address himself to him for the damages 
and expenses which resulted therefrom. ° 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
GOUV. MORRIS. 


Mons. Derorcuss, Minister for Foreign 2 ffairs. 


e 


Mr. Morris to M. Deforgues. 


Sarnport, July 24, 1793. 
Sin: 
I have just received a letter from Havre, dated the 20th, of which the following is an extract: ‘* The decree 
of the ist of this month concerning the Anglo-American vessels has been expedited to dur tribunals and regularly 
registered. In consequeice we presented ourselves yesterday to the tribunal of the district, in the well founded 
hope of therein obtaining the justice we have so long claimed, that is to say, the restitution of the ship Laurens and 
her cargo; but to our very great astonishment, and contrary to all the rules of justice, the tribunal has not yet been 
pleased to decide, and has postponed the judgment to the 31st of this months and for this reason—because the attor- 
ney for the privateer stated that he expected anew decree affecting that of the Ist of July. He read in court a letter 
from one of the interested in the privateer, now at Paris, mentioning that the Marine Committee was about present- 
ing a new report; that Laveau, deputy from Honfleur, ** where the owners of the privateer which captured the ship 
Laurens reside, was the reporter; that La Croix, a deputy from l’Eure, had found the claim of the privateer to be 
just, and had promised to support it; that the Marine Committee were favorably disposed. The situation of Captain 
White is truly distressing. He has been detained four months; almost all his crew have left him; his vessel 
in a deplorable condition, having constantly four feet water in the hold. He cannot have her repaired, as the first 
judgment authorizing it is attached, and the privateer leaves this vessel in confusion. For these four months the 
captain has sought justice, and he has not yet been able to obtain it.”’ 

I think it my duty, sir, to inform you of these facts. I have no idea that the interests of the republic should be 
sacrificed to those of individuals; but it appears to me that the declaration of the attorney, and especially the letter 
which he read, are derogatory of the dignity of the national representation; and I fear, besides, lest the postponement 
of the decision, in consequence thereof, may injure the reputation of justice, which France has always imposed on 
herself the duty of preserving unimpaired. I am persuaded, above all, sir, that the interested in the privateer, in 
supporting the indirect means they have used, by the names of two deputies, enjoying the just title of so much 
renown, have had no authority from them, as they certainly could not have that of the Convention, to promise a 
decree which they have already twice declared to be contrary to the treaty, and consequently a violation of public 
faith. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
GOUV. MORRIS. 


M. Deforgues to Mr. Morris. 
Paris, July 3, 1793, 
2d year of the republic. 


Sr: 

I have received the letter which you did me the honor of writing to me, the 27th of last month, informing 
me that several drafts, furnished by the administrators of St. Domingo, on the minister plenipotentiary of the 
republic with the United States, to pay for the supplies which they purchased of some American merchants, have 
not been paid off, and that you have received orders from your Government to solicit the payment of them. 

It is a pity, sir, that, before the furnishing of those drafts, the administrators of St. Domingo had not concerted 
with the representative of the nation, at Philadelphia, in order to secure the means of having them honored there, 
and that the reimbursement you require should have met with so long a delay. I am about giving to citizen Genet 
the necessary instructions to enable him to answer this extraordinary expense. The government of the republic have 
already instructed that minister to testify to the President of the United States their acknowledgments for the 
efforts which have been made by your countrymen, to succor the colony of St. Domingo. They have confirmed 
the opinion, which we have always entertained, of their attachment to the French republic. 

The National Convention, justly filled with indignation at the violences committed on board the American vessel, 
called the Cherub, has passed the decree of which I enclose a copy. I hope that the reparation ordered, by the re- 
presentatives of the people, will appear to you satisfactory. 

I also enclose a copy of a decree exempting the vessels of the United States from the dispositions of the decree of 
the 9th of May. I am very happy in being able to give you this new proof of the fraternal sentiments of the French 
people for their allies, and of their firm determination to maintain, to the utmost of their power, the treaties subsisting 
between the two republics. 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs, 

DEFORGUES. 


Mons. Morais, &c. 





FRANCE. 





Copie du décret de la Convention Nationale, du premier 

uillet, 1793, Pan 2 de la république Francaise, relati, 

au meurtre commis sur le navire Americain, the Little 
Cherub. 


La Convention Nationale, aprés avoir entendu le rapport 
du Comité de Salut Public, décréte: 

Art. 1. Le Ministre de la Justice est chargé de 
faire sur le champ les informations necessaires sur le 
meurtre commis le 6 Juin, 4 Dunkerque, sur la personne 
du Lieutenant en sécond du navire Americain, the Little 
Cherub, et sur la conduite tenue par le capitaine et par 
l’équipage du corsaire le Vrai Patriote, et le lougre |’Ar- 

us, appartenant ala république, contre le capitaine et 
*équipage du navire, the Little Cherub; et de faire par- 
venir incessamment les informations & la Convention Na- 
tionale. 

Art. 2. Le navire Americain, the Little Cherub, sera 
relaché; et le Ministre de la Marine est chargé de faire 
statner sur l’indemnité qui peut lui étre due a cause du 
retard apporté & son départ, soit & cause du dégat fait sur 
son bord. 

Art. 3. Le Ministre de la Marine est tenu de prendre 
des renseignemens sur la famille du Lieutenant en second 
du navire Americain, the Little Cherub, pour étre statué, 
ultérieurement, sur l’indemnité que la république doit 
lui accorder. 

Arr. 4. Le Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres est chargé 
de faire notifier sur le champ ce décret au Ministre Pleni- 
aig des Etats Unis, et au_ Ministre de la répub- 
ique Frangaise, envoyé en Amerique. 

Certifié conforme & V’original. 

DEFORGUES. 


Copie du décret de la Convention Nationale du premier 

uillet, 1793, Pan 2 de la république Francaise, qui 

excepte des, dispositions du decret du 9 Mai, 1793, les 
batimens des Etats Unis d’Amerique. 


La Convention Nationale, aprés avoir entendu le rap- 
port du Comité de Salut Public, voulant maintenir l’union 
établie entre la république Frangaise et les Etats Unis 
de l’Amerique, décréte que les batimens des Etats Unis 
ne sont pas compris dans les dispositions du décret du 9 
Mai, conformement a l’article 16 du traité passé le 6 Fe- 
vrier, 1778. 


Certifié conforme & l’original. 
DEFORGUES. 


Sir: 


[ TRANSLATION. ] 


Copy of the decree of the National Convention, of the 1st 
‘of July, 1793, 2d year of the French republic, relative 
to the murder committed on board the Little Cherub, 
an American vessel. 


The National Convention, after having heard the report 

of the Committee of Public Safety, decree: 
_ Arr. 1. The Minister of Justice is instructed to cause 
immediately to be instituted the necessary inquiries as to 
the murder committed the 6th of June, at Dunkirk, on the 
person of the mate of the Little Cherub, an American 
vessel, and as to the conduct held, by the captain and 
crew of the True Patriot, et le lougre l’Argus privateer, 
belonging to the republic, against the Captain and crew of 
the Little hands and, without delay, to transmit the 
result to the National Convention. 


Art. 2. The American vessel, the Little Cherub, shall be 
delivered up; and the Minister of Marine is instructed to 
have ascertained the indemnity which may be due to her, 
on account of the delay she has met with, and on account 
of spoil committed on board of her. 

Art. 3. The Minister of Marine is held to make inquiry 
as to the family uf the mate of the American vessel, the 
Little Cherub, in order to ascertain, finally, the indem- 
nity which the republic ought to grant to it. 


Art. 4. The Minister for Foreign Affairs is instructed 
immediately to notify this decree; to the Minister Plen- 
y ome y of the United States, and to the Minister of 
the republic, sent to America. 

Certified conformable to the original. 

DEFORGUES. 


[ TRANSLATION. } 


Co, ¥y the decree ¥ the National Convention of the first 
ot uly, 1793, 2d year of the French republic, which 
except, from the dispositions of the decree of the ninth 
of May, 1793, the vessels of the United States. 


The National Convention, after having heard the report 
of the Committee of Public Safety, wishing to preserve 
the union established between the French republic and 
the United States of America, decrees that the vessels of 
the United States are not comprised in the dispositions 
of the decree of the ninth of May, contormably to the 
sixteenth article of the treaty, concluded the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, 1778. 

Certified conformable to. the original. 

DEFORGUES. 


Paris, July 19, 1793, 
2d year of the French republic. 


I hasten to transmit to you a copy of an extract from the registers of the deliberations of the provisory executive 
council of the 14th of this month. You will therein find the decision of the council, on the affair of Captain John 


Brice, of the ship Juno, of Philadelphia; and, at the same time, a new 
French republic towards the citizens of the United States of America. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, 


Mr. Morais, &c. 


proof of the amicable dispositions of the 


DEFORGUES. 


Extract from the Registers of the deliberations of the Provisory Executive Council of the 14th of July 1793, 2d 
year of the Republic. 


The Minister of Marine having informed that the ship Juno, of poy m0 who had been perceived the 17th 


May last, and chased by the Capricious frigate, commanded b 


citizen Savari, having refused to make herself 


known, had been brought into the road of the Island of Aix, for the oe oa of proving her papers; that from the ex - 


amination of the papers of Captain John Brice, commanding the said ship J f 
that the said captain claims indemnification for some utensils and articles of provision which he pretends 


ip Juno, they have been found regular; and 
ve been 


aken from on board, in the course of conducting his vessel to the Island of Aix. d ! 
_ Upon this report, the council considering that Captain John Brice ought to reproach himself for having rendered 
himself suspected, by his refusal to make known his colors, and not being able, under this report, to form any claim 


as indemnity: 


Desiring, however, to treat amicably a citizen belonging to an ally-nation of the republic of France, _ 

Decree, that the Minister of Marine is authorized to have delivered to Captain John Brice, a sum equivalent to 
the value of the effects which he pretends are missing on board his vessel; according to the estimation and equita- 
ble verification which shall mutually be made thereof by the Ordonnateur of Nantes, authorized for that purpose by 


the minister. 


It is further decreed, that the Minister of Foreign Affairs inform the minister of the United States of the pre- 
sent decision of the council. Copy conformable to the register of the 15th July, 1793. 
The President of the Provisory Executive Council, 


DESTOURNELLES. 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs to Mr. Morris, Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America. 


’ Paris, July 29, 1793, 
2d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 


Sir: : 

Ihave made the necessary inquiries, in consequence of the complaints which you made to me the 28th of 
June last, to find out the authors of the damage done to the brigantine Patty, Captain Pease. I have not received 
any answer to the letter which I wrote on the 4th of this month, to Cherbourg. But I observe from what you write 
to me, that this business is pursued directly with the Minister of the Interior, by one of the owners of that brigan- 
tine. I do not doubt that my colleague will render justice to the owner, if, as I presume is the case, his claim be 
well founded. “he ; 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
DEFORGUES. 


ties 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs to Mr. Morris, Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America. 


Paris, July 30, 1793, 2d year of the republic, one and indivisible: 
Sir: 

I have informed my colleague, the Minister of Marine, of the details of your letter of the 24th of this month, 
concerning the American ship Laurens, Captain White. ‘The Minister and I are immediately to concert together 
as to the means of terminating, as speedily as possible, this business, in which my predecessor had already interested 
himself. You ought not to doubt, sir, of my readiness to inform you of the definitive resolution which shall be taken 
on your demand for Captain White, and of the justice which will be rendered to him, if he has conformed himself 


to the laws on the transportation of warlike stores and other objects prohibited in time of war. 
DEFORGUES. 


No. 36. 
Sarnport, September 22, 1793. 
Dear Sir: ; ; se ae —_ 

My last, (No. 35.) was of the 13th of last month. ‘This will accompany triplicate of what I had the honor 
to write on the 7th of August; also some copies of letters to the ministers. By the by, I shall cease to send you 
copies of my various applications in particular cases: for they are so numerous, that they will cost you more in 
postage than they are worth. I suppose Mr. Pinckney has his hands full of similar business: for I learn now and 
then that the British privateers make as free with our vessels as the French have done. 

I understand that it is still in contemplation to repeal the decree I complained of, and that, in the mean time, it 
has not been transmitted to the tribunals. We shall see. In effect, this decree can do very little harm, because the 
fleets of this country are confined by those of the enemy, and the privateers, by a decree of the Convention. 

The exchange during the last month experienced great shocks, owing to the violent measures pursued by the 
Government to support it. On the whole they have kept it at about two and a half to three for one, but merchandises 
have risen rapidly in price, and must continue to rise, among other reasons which will easily suggest themselves to 
your mind, because the compression on the paper mass in one place must force it out in another. Even lands feel 
the effect, although the market has been, for two years at least, greatly overstocked with thatarticle. ‘The paralyz- 
ing of a part of the assignats had as I told you, an effect which could be but momentary. A further decree was, 
therefore, passed against them, whose effect also diminished in the first moments. To prevent agiotage, the effets 
publics were ordered to be recorded, and the India Company’s property was seized: and as this was not sufficient. 
the caisse d’escompte was abolished. Still the immense weight raised by political gas, could not but bring down with 
it the supporting balloons, wherefore, at last, the bankers and brokers were laid hold of. Iam told that, amid the 
menaces against those who may remit to foreign countries, agents of the Government offered some bills cheap, and 
that the purchasers were imprisoned as gens suspects. a 

However, experience shows that evils inherent in the nature of things cannot be prevented otherwise than by de- 
stroying og things themselves. By the law it is death to sell or buy specie, and yet specie is publicly bought and 
sold every day. 

You (gy hope, received the new constitution, which you will see is suspended until the revolution shall be 
finished. You will have seen, also, that the party of the Gironde or Brissotins is quite down; as yet none of them 
have been executed. Probably, the first great misfortune will call them from their dungeons as expiatory victims. 
I am not possessed of the proofs which exist against them; and it is, you know, a maxim of our law, that every man is 
presumed to be innocent until his guilt is proved. If one may judge from the indefinite precautions taken, one 
would conclude that the very great majority in this country is become royalist. I think I have already mentioned 
my conviction, that there cannot long exist three parties. It is said that the Brissotins, as soon as their adversaries 
gained the upper hand, enlisted themselves (in secret) under the royal banner, but I think strong proof should be 
required before the fact is admitted. ; 

I do not mention to you the military events, because you will learn them fully from the different gazettes, and 
also, because I do not think military events decide so much as is generally believed. If the success be nearly ba- 
lanced, France is so far victorious. But her resources are wearing away very fast, and the period seems to approach 
when the state of finances will be of little moment, because the needful things will no longer exist, and of course 
they can neither be bouglit with money, nor seized by force, nor obtained through solicitation. Will the allied 
armies push on to Pariss What would be the effect of their appearance? ‘Two important questions: to answer the 
first would be presumption, and to answer the second would look like madness. 

I am, respectfully, sir, your obedient servant. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


Tuomas Jerrerson, Esq. Secretary of State. 


No. 37. 
Paris, 10th October, 1793. 
Dear Sik: 

Yours of the 16th, 22d, and 26th August, were delivered to me at my country house, on Saturday morning. 
the 5th instant. That of the 13th June. mentioned in yours of the 16th August, | have never received. I arrived 
in this city the afternoon of the 5th. _[ had an interview with the Minister of Foreign Affairs in the morning of the 
eighth. ile promised me to recall Genet immediately. I came home and transmitted that which you had written 
for the purpose, with the note, of which a oy is enclosed. Iam busied about obtaining a proper successor, and 
taking measures to prevent, for the future, what you have lately experienced. I expect to send every thing in good 
order by the return of your advice boat. 

I am, with respect, and sincere esteem, my dear sir, your obedient servant, 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
‘Tuomas Jerrerson, Esquire, Secretary of State. 
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Mr. Morris to Mr. Deforgues. 
Paris, 8th October, 1793. 

Sir: : 
I have this moment received a despatch, which it appears to me important to send you, without loss of time. 
I therefore transmit it in original, — you to have it returned to me after you shall have communicated its 
contents. I am persuaded, sir, that you will find therein the multiplied proofs of a sincere attachment on the part 
of the United States, and of their determination religiously to fulfil their engagements towards the French nation. You 
will there, unfortunately, observe that the agent, whom you had charged with the maintaining of the good harmony 
between our two republics, has, at least, been very indiscreet, and that the most essential interests are (in his 
hands) seriously compromitted. I regret much that the letter of the 13th of June, of which our Secretary of State 
speaks to me, has not yet come to hand, as I should sooner have been enabled to inform you of an oil so much 

ie more dangerous, as distance prevents the application of a prompt remedy. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


Monsieur Derorcuess, &c. 


No. 38. 
Paris, 10th October, 1793. 
Dear Sir: 

I have written a short letter, (No. 37) this day, in answer to your despatches. Herewith I do myself the 
honor to transmit the copy of what I had the honor to write on the 22d of last month. The exchange has been sus- 
tained as there mentioned. On the 8th of last month I desired Mr. Jones (with whom Mr. Fenwick had 
entrusted his consular affairs, during a voyage he made to England) to give you his opinion respecting the situation 
and temper of Bordeaux, with the reasons therefor. The gazettes will have shown you that apprehensions were 
entertained respecting the dispositions of people in that quarter. I believe that there is still cause to apprehend, 
more especially, as the insurrection in the Vendée is more menacing than ever. 

The conduct of the Convention, respecting our treaty, will have formed an useful reinforcement to those who 
would preserve our constitution. My efforts to support the treaty have been constant and persevering, although, in 
my private judgment, the breach of it on the part of our allies, by releasing us from the obligations it has i:nposed, 
could not but be useful under the present circumstances. 

I am very anxious that consuls and vice consuls should be appointed in all the ports. My countrymen are inces- 
santly applying to me, from every quarter, about property taken from them. I am desired from abroad to claim 
such property. ‘The courts chicane very much here, under the pretence that claimants do not produce proper autho- 
rity from their owners, &c. I have decidedly refused to lend my name on such occasions; because [ am certain 
that I should be thereupon represented as a party interested, and, of course, my representations against the iniquitous 
proceedings, which are but too frequent, would be disregarded. It happens, also, that | am called upon to name 
proper agents in the ports where there is noconsul. In such cases 1 must take the recommendation of a banker, and 
incur the risk of placing a person interested in a capture as protector of the property taken. 

The state of public affairs here involves me in another very disagreeable predicament. My fellow-citizens are 
aggrieved, and apply for redress, to which they are justly entitled, and which they are led to expect with the greater 
certainty, as every public act breathes warm attachment to the United States. On the other hand, it is frequently 
impossible to obtain redress; because the Government, omnipotent in some cases, is, in others, not merely feeble, 
but enslaved. I am forced to see that my demands must embarrass and frequently irritate them. ‘The ministers, 
who ought to be accountable agents of public authority, are placed in such direct subordination to the Comité de 
Salut Public, that even the common routine must await their fiat, and they are unaccountable, and swayed by the 
terror of an insurrection, which may be excited at any moment, should they displease the leaders of this city. 
Consequently, while they see and lament the consequences of many acts, they are obliged to commit them. 

A knowledge of this reduces me to the necessity of choosing between national and particular interests. In pre- 
ferring the former, the latter become clamorous, and I am sure that I shall be represented as an idle and unprofita- 
ble servant. To this inevitable evil I must submit. But another has arisen out of it, which gives me concern. In 
assigning to complainants the reasons why their expectations must be disappointed, I have been obliged to state 
things, which, being repeated and misrepresented, have produced a disagreeable effect in the minds of those who 
are to decide on the applications I make. 

This will appear more clearly from an example. On the 20th of August a deputation of four ship captains, 
chosen by their brethren of Bordeaux, called upon me with a representation of the injustice they experienced in 
being prevented from sailing with their cargoes, &c. Their suffering was occasioned by one of those decrees which, 
being commanded by the popular cry, in a time of violence, the Legislature, though it may perceive the impolicy, 
dares not repeal. The deputation, as is natural, had flattered themselves with immediate and ample redress. [t was 
my duty to moderate their expectations, and to explain the difficulties. Interest is often blind and seldom just. 
My moderation was ill suited to their wishes, and my letter to the minister, of which a copy is enclosed, seemed to 
them rather an abandonment of their cause than the prosecution of the only redress which appeared to me attaina- 
ble, and in the only way by which it might be effected. I had cautioned them particularly not to ask too much, 
because they would thereby run the risk of not obtaining what they asked, or, if they should obtain it, of seeing their 
hopes blasted in the bud, by a repeal of an indulgent decree. 

What had passed respecting the article of our treaty, favorable to the navigation of neutral vessels, was an 
instance so clear of the influence which prevails in the Convention over the principles of policy, as well as of jus- 
tice, that, while it guided my advice, it ought to have swayed their conduct. - Enclosed you have a copy of their 
memorial to the Convention. I have not thought it worth while to inquire by whom it was written. ‘The style 
shows it to be from a French hand. [ learn that a favorable reception was secured by repeating such parts of my 
conversation, as might, at once, irritate the members of the Comité de Salut Public, and justify the personal appli- 
cation of American citizens while their minister was on the spot. A decree was obtained, and before it could be. 
executed was repealed. Thus it has happened that they did mischief without any benefit to themselves; and only 
served an ambition so contemptible, that I shall draw over it the veil of oblivion. ‘The important facts of this nature 
came to my knowledge in the close of the last month, and, therefore, in mine of the first instant to Mr. Deforgues, 
of which a copy is enclosed, I took occasion to meet the mischief without going out of my way to seek it. ‘This was 
the situation of things when I received your important despatches. I need not comment upon it, because you will 
naturally place yourself in my situation, and feel its unpleasantness. 

I will not now give you any thing in the style of news, deferring that until the moment when Captain Culver shall 
be about to depart. In the meantime I pray you to accept the assurances of that esteem and respect with which I 
have the honor to be, dear sir, your obedient servant, 

GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


[Enclosures in Mr. Morris’s despatch, No. 38.] 


Mr. Morris to M. Deforgues. 
Sarnport, 20th August, 1793. 


Sir: Four persons who have been deputed by the captains of the American vessels, of which I have the honor to 
send you herein the list, have come here from Bordeaux. ‘These captains represent to me that the owners of their re- 
spective vessels have sent them here in consequence of the decrees rendered by the National Conventivn in favor of 
American commerce, and in the confidence that they would be permitted freely to follow their business; that, 
reposing on the public faith pledged by the same decrees, they have brought to this country considerable cargoes of 
flour, and other articles of provision; that,, considering the exchanges with foreigners, the said cargoes have been sold 
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at an enormous loss; that they have no other means of repairing that loss, but by taking, on their return, productions 
and French manufactures; that several of them have freighted their vessels to French merchants, to carry mer- 
chandise to the French colonies; that the exportation of all merchandises being prohibited, they are obliged to 
unload those which they have on board, and to go out in ballast; consequently to lose the considerable freights which 
have been stipulated. © , ( ‘ ; ; : 

I do not pretend, sir, to meddle in the interior business of the French republic, and I am persuaded that the 
Convention has had strong reasons for putting on their commerce the restrictions of which the American captains 
complain. It does not the less result that that prohibition will injure, in a serious degree, the parties interested, 
and annihilate the commerce between France and the United States, which began to assume an appearance of 
activity, and to promise us pleasing returns, It is, therefore, from a sincere desire of seeing more closely bound the 
friendly connexions between the two nations, that L request you, sir, tohave the goodness to examine whether there 
be any means, either by an exception to the law, or by particular permissions, to allow to depart the vessels of the 
United States, with their cargoes, for the ports of the United States, or the colonies of France. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


The captains of vessels of the United States to the National Convention of France. 


Paris, 22d 4ugust, 1793, 2d year of the republic. 
CrrizEN REPRESENTATIVES: 
Always faithful to their treaties, the Americans, informed of your efforts to obtain liberty, have braved all 
danger to bring into your ports supplies of flour, rice, sugar, coffee, and tobacco. 

After having fulfilled this first fraternal duty, we had imagined that there remained nothing more for us to do; 
circumstances had suspended your navigation; your brothers of the French colony, who are also ours, were in want 
of necessaries, and saw their relations with you cut off. We went to their relief, we have supported between them 
and you those same relations, of which their misfortunes and your principies rendered the preservation more use- 
ful and more desirable. 

This latter duty we would still wish to fulfil, and yet a decree, which, if applicable to us, would violate our 
treaties, aud interdict our principles. aa 

The lading and exportation of every species of merchandise is prohibited; those even of our vessels already laden 
wholly, or in part, have been stopped in your ports, aud their proprietors see wasting, in inactivity, their property. 
that of their children, the product of several years’ navigation and peril. 

Citizen representatives, you will not declare enemies to you, a free people who love you; you will not, especially, 
give to Europe the revolting example of the violation of treaties, and the oblivion of oaths. 

We, who know your political situation, do not come to demand of you the rigorous execution of the treaties 
of alliance and commerce which unite us to you.* We confine ourselves to ask, for the present, to carry provisions 
to your colonies; and we observe, that if our demand should be rejected, we shall be forced to cease bringing arti- 
cles of subsistence to you, as we could exchange them only for the produce of your soil, and that exchange would 


be impossible to make. 
; ; HENRY JOHNSON, &c. 
Deputies on the part of the commerce of the United States of America at Bordeaux. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America to the Republic of France to M. Deforgues, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs. 
Sainport, Ist October, 1793. 
SIR: 

I have the honor to send you, herewith, the copies of two judgments, rendered with regard to the American 
vessel the George. By the first, the tribunal, in conforming itself to the treaty of 1778, declared her unlawful prize. 
But, by the second, a part of the cargo is condemned, as hostile property; and the tribunal has founded its decision 
upon the decree of the 27th July. Captain Richard Stevens, of the American vessel the Hope, also complains very 
bitterly of a sentence rendered lately against a part of the cargo of this vessel, which is incontestably American pro- 
perty.. This captain informs me, that the tribunal of St. Brien has founded its decision on the circumstance that. 
in the invoice, the owners of the vessel had added their commission to the price of the articles therein comprised. A 
thing in use among merchants, who, by this means, insuring the whole, they shelter from maritime danger the price 
of their labor, as they do that of their merchandises. I do not cite, sir, this sentence in the form of a complaint, 
first, because, I have not received an authentic copy of it, and above all, because I am persuaded that the superior 
tribunal, to whom an appeal must be made, will! not fail to render justice. 

I desire only to Jet you see, sir, how much discontent the execution of the decree of the 27th July must excite. 
Persuaded that the Convention wishes to maintain the closest connexions between our two republics, I have given 
to our ministry the most positive assurances of it; but they will be contradicted by the injured persons, who doubt- 
less will accuse the minister with supineness who does not adopt the feelings of his fellow citizens, and my efforts 
will fail of their effect, as soon as it can be imagined that I do not render a faithful account of the dispositions of 
the French republic, irom the want of intelligence or exactness. I request you, sir, to pardon an observation which 
regards the particular interests of France. The circumstances of the moment prevent the fitting out of privateers. 
consequently it would cost it nothing to cause the treaty to be observed with the greatest exactitude. ‘Then the 
contrast which the Americans would make, between the conduct of France and that of its enemies, could not but 
be favorable; but, at present, on the contrary, every time we complain of the conduct of the English, they shut our 
mouths by this decree of 27th July. Nothing is more embarrassing for our minister at London, and nothing can be 
more injurious to the French Republic, in the opinion of the neutral Powers. I hope, sir, that you will observe, in 
the freedom of the observations I have just made to you, the amicable and fraternal dispositions which have dic- 
tated them. Iam sure at least of conforming to the views of the United States, in following my own inclination to 
remove every thing that might change the good harmony which exists between two nations, allied as well by the 
force of sentiment as by that of treaties. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
GOUV. MORRIS. 


No. 39. 
Paris, 19th October, 1793. 
Dear Sir: 
My last wili accompany this, and [ enclose herein the copies of letters from the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the 10th, 14th, and 17th instant, and copies of mine to him of the 11th, 12th, and 13th; also, one just written. 
By his letter of the 10th, you will see the determination to act decisively. Ina subsequent conversation he as- 
sured me that Genet should be punished. I replied that the United States had only ordered me to ask his recall. 


*This clause has been put in (evidently) with a view to excuse that breach of the treaty which I complained of, and shows 


this piece to have been concerted with the members of the committee. 


G. M. 
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and I could go no further. The idea is to send over a commission of three or four persons, and to authorize that 
board to send him over a prisoner. I kept the advice boat here a week, in order to embark the commissioners on 
board of her. But although the instructions are all ready, there remains some little embarrassment about the ap- 
pointment of one of the persons. ‘This prevents them from being ready; and, as it appears to me very important 
that you should have early advice, I cannot, by any longer delay, risk the near approach of winter on the American 


coast. : Ae 

It is probable that the successor of M. Genet may ask the interposition of our Government in the discussions likely 
toarise. I have given assurances to the extent of what our laws and constitution may authorize. You will be able 
to measure better than I can that extent, and, at any rate, this hint will be kept secret, for that is, as you will rea- 
dily see, of the utmost importance. ; ein 

In M. Deforgues’ letter of the 14th, and the decree which accompanied it, you will see the reasons assigned 
for violating the treaty. You will see also that it was not from the difficulty of refuting them that I declined enter- 
ing into the controversy. In effect he had acknowledged and lamented to me the impropriety of the decree, but, 
unable to prevail over a greater influence for the repeal of it, he is driven to the necessity of excusing a step which 
it is not possible to justity. ‘There is no use in arguing with those who are already ,convinced; and where no good 
is to be expected, some evil may follow. I have, therefore, only stated the question on its true ground, and leave 
to you in America to insist on a rigid performance of the treaty, or slide back to the equal state of unfettered neu- 
trality. Your orders will, of course, be given tome according to the determination which the President shall take, 
and until then I hold the matter open. 

We have constantly the news of victory, but the public is incredulous. Lately, orders were expedited to attack 
on every quarter, and as this is a measure originating with the Government, those who pretend to judge of intelli- 
gence beforehand, say that it must be favorable. There is, at any rate, the resource of concealing its and although 
it would, at first blush, appear next to impossible that, in a country flooded with gazettes, there should be no note 
of long and bloody battles, yet the severity of the decrees against those who discourage the exertions of the republic, 
and the greater severity with which all such decrees are executed, awe the boldest printers, and hush even the whis- 
pers of private information. You must not be surprised, therefore, to find in the Dutch and English gazettes the 
account of actions which are passed over in silence by those I send you. 

It is unfortunate that you are thus disabled from comparing different accounts, and forced to judge from partial 
recital. The best remaining resource is, to contrast the ministerial and opposition prints. Among the persons best 
informed, it seems to be doubtful whether the allies will push on towards this city, or wear away the national re- 
sources by warring on the frontiers. ‘The former wouid have consisted better with a determination to restore the 
monarchy, and the latter seems to indicate a —— dismemberment. 

In the meantime, the expense of blood and treasure to this country is inconceivable. Already artizans and Jabor- 
ers of every kind are extremely rare. ‘The price of mechanics is risen to twelve livres, that of common hands to 
five livres, and this, notwithstanding the regulation of subsistence, to something very near the ancient standard. 
Manufactures are becoming very dear, and the attempt to limit prices, though enforced by the dreadful guillotine, 
cannot but produce the reverse of what it is intended for. 


The ensuing winter, unless some important changes take 
and distressing. Ifthe enemy possesses himself of strong holds along the northern frontier, he will undoubtedly 


ravage Picardy with his immense cavalry during the winter season, and thus destroy one great granary. The re- 
sources of Barbary, Sicily, and Italy, are already cut off from the south. ‘The Vendée is in train to become a desert. 
The army of the republic lays it waste with fire and sword. I will not endeavor to paint the various wretchedness 
which has been described to me as existing in that quarter. If the war continues another year, the wishes of those 
who meditate the ruin of France will be so far accomplished, that many years of peace will not be able to restore her 
wealth and population. This will, I think, be a misfortune to the United States, and, in all possible events, the 
present turmoil of Europe will furnish terrible examples to the present age, and to a distant posterity. 


I am, my dear sir, very truly, your obedient servant, 
GOUV. MORRIS. 


eee must be praductive of scenes most melancholy 


Tuomas Jerrerson, Esq. Secretary of State. 


P. S. [ have paid four hundred and forty livres for packing up the statue of General Washington. 
charged to the United States, or will you receive it for me from the State of Virginia? 


Is this to be 


[Enclosures in Mr. Morris’s No. 39.] 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs to Mr. Morris, Minister. Plenipotentiary of the United States. 
Paris, October 10, 1793, 2d year of the French republic. 


Sir: : 
I have received the letter which you did me the honor to write to me on the 8th of this month, as also the pa- 


pers it enclosed. , ; . : : ; ’ 
I shall give the council an account of the punishabie ——— conduct of their agent in the United States, 
e strange abuse of their confidence by this agent, as I do, 


and I can assure you, beforehand, that they will regard th sir C i I 
with the liveliest indignation. ‘The President of the United States has done justice to our sentiments in attribut- 


ing the deviations of the citizen Genet to causes entirely foreign from his instructions, and we hope that the mea- 
sures which are to be taken will more and more convince the head and the members of your Government that, so 
far from having authorized the proceedings and criminal manceuvres (les demarches et les mancuvres criminelles) of 
citizen Genet, our only aim has been to maintain, between the two nations, the most perfect harmony. 

I shall profit, sir, of the departure of the viso, which brought you the despatches of Mr. Jefferson, and I request 
you to inform me of the day you have fixed fur her departure. 

I announce to you, sir, with much satisfaction, that I have obtained from the Committee of Public Safety an ar- 


rét which suspends provisionally the sale of the cargo of the American ship Hope; this arrét was sent last night by 
a courier extraordinary. 
DEFORGUES. 


Mr. Morris to M. Deforgues. 
Paris, October 11, 1793. 


Sir: 

- Ihave this instant received the letter which you did me the honor to write to me yesterday. It is very essen- 
tial to transmit to our administration, with all possible expedition, the assurance of the amicable intentions of the 
council of the French republic, in order that the Congress, who are to assemble on the first Monday in December, 
may be informed at the commencement of their session. I have, therefore, sir, fixed on the beginning of the ensu- 
ing week for the departure of the captain, who is now at Paris. But I shall still detain him here some days, that 
he may have the honor of receiving your orders. I shall have that of going to your house, sir, atan hour most 


agreeable to you to-morrow or Sunday, to concert with you as to the moment of his departure. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
GOUV. MORRIS. 


Monsieur Deroreuss, &c. 
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The Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of Imerica to the Republic of France, to M. Deforgues, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs. 
Paris, October 12, 1793. 
SIR: 

I have the honor to send you, herein enclosed, the copy of a letter which has been addressed to me by citizen 
Postic, a lawyer, residing at Morlaix. It appears that, in the proceedings of which he has given an account, there 
are extraordinary irregularities,and [ think it my duty toinform you of them, as on the justice of tribunals often de- 
pends the salvation, and always the prosperity, of a State. : 

I request you, at the same time, sir, tv permit me to make two general observations on the whole of this business; 
one of which applies to the organization, and the other to the proceedings, of the commercial tribunals. 

The referring of questions on sea prizes to these tribunals appears to me dangerous, since they involve the inter- 
pretation of the treaties, and the application of the law of nations—consequently, of peace and of war. Now, we 
may be permitted to entertain some doubt as to the knowledge of the judges, and we ought, besides, to fear lest they 
may be interested, as owners of privateers, in the questions which are submitted to them. 

But, whatever may be the organization of the tribunals, it appears to me essential, sir, that, in their proceedings, 
they should receive all the claims which may be made to them; that they should even invite, without waiting for the 
authority of the persons interested, who are often at the distance of one thousand leagues. The jurisdiction of the 
tribunals, within whose cognizance are the questions of prize, is in rem. They take possession of the thing, and, 
by that meaus, render themselves responsible for it. Now, as the tribunal, which is the depository of the thing, 
ought not to dispossess themselves of it, without a formal authoritative act of the true proprietor, it is their duty not 
vnly to admit, but also to seek, proofs which may establish to whom the property truly belongs. ‘This is a double 
duty towards the neutral proprietor and towards their own nation: for every Government which permits its citi- 
zens to fit out privateers, arms, with the destructive sword of war, hands which are interested to extend its ravages, 
and renders itself responsible for the abuses which result from so dangerous a delegation of sovereignty. For the 
purpose of repressing them, the Admiralty tribunals have been established throughout the different nations of Europe. 
in these tribunals, the Government furnishes the means of information by the facility with which it admits therein 
every species of claim. It preserves, by appeals, the right of deciding, in the last resort, on the contests which 
therein arise; and it gives the necessary time to enlighten its conscience on thorny questions, before the pronouncing 
of a sentence which might extend or prolong the horrors of war. 

These, sir, are the reflections which experience has dictated tome. They daily make on me a more lively im- 
pression, on account of the claims addressed to me by my countrymen, of which I have communicated to you but a 
very small part. [always send to the tribunals the injured persons, by giving them the most positive assurances 
that they will there obtain complete and prompt justice. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
GOUV. MORRIS. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America to the Republic of France to M. Deforgues, Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs. 
Paris, 13th October, 1793. 
Sir: 

From every quarter, my countrymen, who have brought merchandises into France, are bringing complaints 
against the decree fixing the price of those merchandises. They request permission to re-export them, or to sell 
them at the commercial prices. I know too well your equity, sir, not to be persuaded that that request will appear 
to you strictly just; | am, therefore, convinced that, if there should be ‘reasons of policy which prevent you trom 
yielding to their claim, you will find some means of conciliating the interest of the French republic with that of my 
tellow-citizens who have delivered themselves up to its good faith. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
. GOUV. MORRIS. 


M. Deforgues to Mr. Morris. 


Paris, October 14, 1793, second year of the French republic. 
Sir: 
I have received the letters you addressed to me on the 12th and 13th of this month. ; 

By the first you complain of the fraud committed by the captors of the ship Peggy, in carrying off the papers 
which proved the cargo to be American property. ‘The lawyer who informs you of that crime, proposes to collect 
the necessary proofs. It is of moment that your correspondent at Morlaix produce the proofs, that the guilty per- 
sons may be punished according to the full rigor of the laws. ; ; 

You observe, sir, that it is to be feared lest the judges should be interested, as owners, in the questions 
which should be submitted to them. To avoid this inconvenience, the laws give to the injured parties the resource ot 
appeal; and in the last resort, that of a direct intervention of the administration, and of the legislative body. 

The extreme rigor with which the English and the other belligerent Powers treat all the neutral vessels destined 
for France, has put the republic to the painful necessity of arresting, by way of reprisal, in such vessels, the provi- 
sions belonging to its enemies. This severe measure, clearly explained in the decree of the 9th of May, of which I 
enclose you a copy, is the result of the most imperious circumstances. It will continue only as long as our enemies 
employ against us means disapproved by the laws of humanity, and by those of war. In casting your eye on this 
law, you can hardly, sir, avoid the conviction that it was necessary and just; that the republic could no longer, 
without inattention to itself, preserve tolerable decency towards its implacable and ferocious enemies; and that the 
system of depriving them of foreign produce was also to dissipate its means of offence. 

In comparing this law with the declarations made by the British Government, at Stockholm, Copenhagen, Flo- 
rence, and probably at Philadelphia, you will observe an extreme difference between our manner of thinking and 
that of our enemies. You will see on the one hand, the firm determination of destroying several millions of victims, 
merely to satisfy a spirit of vengeance or of ambition; and on the other, the desire of repelling unjust aggressions by 
severe laws, and a regret at being reduced to that 7. : ; 

Here, then, sir, in two words, is the situation in which the republic stands. Its enemies have openly usurped the 
right of seizing all the provisions which are destined to it, and even all the Frenchmen found on board of neutral 
vessels. But it seems that France, attacked on all sides, abandoned to its own strength, without allies, without 
foreign succor, should confine herself scrupulously to the maxims of the law of nations, so cruelly violated by her 
enemies. Hence it would result, that the neutrality of several Powers would be partial; that it would operate only 
in favor of our enemies, whose commerce would be peaceably carried on under the shelter of a borrowed flag, while 
ours could not, under any flag whatever. : f ss TI 

The law of the 9th of May is conditional, whilst the declarations of the combined Powers are positive. It is in 
their power to put a period to the execution of this law, by permitting neutral vessels to communicate freely with 
France. 

These observations, sir, which you are too just not to appreciate, apply to the greater part of the claims which 
you have addressed to me for some time. I have done, with respect to several of them, all that depended on me, 
in order to obtain, in favor of your countrymen, an exception of the general measures adopted with regard to neu- 
tral nations. I have used, among others, all the means with which your letters furnished me, to have restored the 
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ship ‘Laurens; but I have met with insurmountable obstacles, in the established laws, and in the opinion of the com- 

The tribunal has neglected nothing to render justice to the owners of this vessel. 
ated three hundred and sixty one letters, merely to prove, in the 
The interested have, besides, avowed, theinselves, that they had 


mercial tribunal of Havre. TI 
has consented, among other things, to have trans 
most authentic manner, the gid of the cargo. 


ity required by our laws, 


It 


lected an essential forma ; . | 
~~ * must be satisfied, sir, with the manner in which the request, presented by the American captains from Bor- 


deaux, has been received. 


must have convinced you that, when the particular circumstances | ‘ C per ration 
er to give to them testimonies of the desire which it always has had, of bringing 


the interests of the two countries. 


favor your countrymen, it was eag 
nearer and nearer the citizens an 


This fact, and several others of the same kind, which could not escape your attention, 


of the republic permitted the administration to 


We hope that the Government of the United States will attribute to their true cause the abuses of which you 


complain, 
sent war. 
in general, of all 


as well as other violations of which our cruisers may render themselves guilty, in the course of the pre- 
It must be perceived how difficult it is to contain, within just limits, the indignation of our marines, and, 
the French patriots, against a people who speak the same language, and having the same habits, as 
The difficulty of distinguishing our allies from our enemies has often been the cause of of- 


the free Americans. Hi . ; 
fences committed on board your vessels. All that the administration could do is to order indemnification to those 
who have suffered, and to punish the guilty. I enclose, herein, several copies of the navigation act, decreed by the 
representatives of the people. I request you to make the dispositions of them known to the Government of the 
fi there find the basis of a system connecting more and more the interests of the two nations. 


United States. It wi 


DEFORGUES. 


P. S. I enclose herein, sir, an arrét of the committee of public safety, which fulfils, in part, the object proposed 
in your letter of the 13th of this month. I shall have the honor of communicating to you the measures which shal! 


be taken in the sequel. 


Copie du Décret de la Convention Nationale du 9 Mat, 
1793, Pan 2d de la république Francaise. 


La Convention Nationale, aprés avoir entendu le rap- 
port de son comité de marine, ; 

Considérant que le pavillon. des puissances neutres 
n’est pas respecté par les ennemis de la France; 

> deux cargaisons de farines, arrivées & Falmouth 
sur des navires Anglo-Americains, et achetées avant la 
guerre, pour le service de Ja marine Frangaise, ont eté 
retenues en Angleterre par le Gouvernement, qui n’a 
voulu en payer la valeur qu’a un prix au dessous de celui 
auquel ces farines avoient été vendues; ms 

Qu’un navire de Papembourg, nommé La Therisia, 
commandé par le Capitaine Hendrick Rob, chargé de 
divers effets appartenant & des Frangais, a été conduit a 
Douvres, le 2d Mars dernier, par un cutter Anglais; 

Qu’un corsaire de la méme nation a amené au mnéme 
ort de Douvres, le 18me du méme mois, le navire Danois 
e Mercure, Christianlund, Capitaine Freuchen, expédié 

de Dunkerque le 17me, avec un chargement de blé pour 
Bordeaux. 

Que le navire le John, Capitaine Shkleley, chargé 
d@environ six mille quintaux de blé d’Amerique, allant 
de Falmouth & St. Malo, a été arrété par une frégate An- 
glaise, et conduit & Guernsey, ott les agens du Gou- 
vernement ont simplement promis de faire payer la valeur 
de la cargaison, parcequ’elle n’etait pas pour compte 
Frangais; 

Que 101 passagers Frangais, de différentes professions, 
embarqués a Cadiz, par ordre du Ministre Espagnol, 
sur le navire Genois La Providence, Capitaine Ambroise 
Briasco, pour étre amené & Bayonne, ont été indigne- 
ment pillagés par |’équipage d’un corsaire Anglais. 

Que les divers rapports qui sont faits successivement 
par les villes maritimes de la république, annoncent que 
ces mémes actes d’inhumanité et d’injustice se multi- 
plient et se répétent impunément chaque jour sur toute 
V’étendue des mers; 

Que dans une pareille circonstance tous les droits des 
ens étant violés, il n’est plus permis au peuple Francais 
e remplir, vis-a-vis toutes les puissances neutres en gé- 

néral, le voeu qu’il a si souvent manifesté, et qu’il formera 
constamment pour la pleine et entiére liberté du com- 
merce et de la navigation, décréte ce qui suit: 

Art. 1. Les batimens de guerre et corsaires Fran- 
ais peuvent arréter et amener dans les ports de la répub- 

Tene les navires neutres qui se trouveront chargés en tout 
ou en partie, soit de comestibles appartenant a des neu- 
tres, et destinés pour des ports ennemis, soit de mar- 
chandises appartenant aux ennemis. 

Art. 2. Les marchandises appartenant aux ennemis 
seront declarées de bonne prise, et confisquées au profit 
des preneurs; les comestibles appartenant a des neutres, 
et chargés pour des ports ennemis, seront payés sur le 
pied de leur valeur dans le lieu pour lequel ils etoient 
destinés. 

Art. 3. Dans tous les cas, les navires neutres seront 
relaches au moment oii le déchargement des comestibles 
arrétes, ou des marchandises saisies, aura &té effectué. 
Le fret en sera payé, au taux qui aura été stipulé par les 
chargeurs. Une juste indemnité sera accordée, a raison 
de leur détention, par les tribunaux qui doivent connoitre 
de la validité des prises. 


48 VOL. I. 


[ TRANSLATION. ] 
Copy ofthe Decree of the National Convention, of the 91h 
May, 1793, second year of the republic of France. 


The National Convention, after having heard the re- 
port of their marine committee, 

Considering that the flag of the neutral powers is not 
respected by the enemies of France; 

That two cargoes of flour, arrived at Falmouth in An- 
glo-American vessels, and purchased before the war, for 
the service of the marine of France, have been detained 
in England by the Government, who would not pay for 
— except at a price below that at which flour had been 
sold; 
That a vessel from Papembourg, called The Therisia, 
commanded by Captain Hendrick Rob, laden with divers 
effects belonging to Frenchmen, has been conducted to 
Dover, the 2d March last, by an English cutter; 

That a privateer of the same nation has carried into 
the same port of Dover, the 18th of the same month, the 
Danish ship Mercury, Christianlund, Captain Freuchen, 
expedited from Dunkirk, on the 17th, with a cargo of 
wheat for Bordeaux; 

That the ship John, Captain Shkeley, laden with near 
six thousand quintals of American wheat, bound from Fal- 
mouth to St. Malo, has been taken by an English frigate, 
and conducted to Guernsey, where the agents of the Go- 
vernment have simply promised to pay the value of ‘the 
cargo, because it was not on account of the French; 


. That one hundred and one French passengers, of dif- 
ferent professions, embarked at Cadiz by order of the 
Spanish minister, in a Genoese ship, called the Providence, 
Captain Ambrose Briasco, bound to Bayonne, have been 
shamefully pillaged by the crew of an English privateer: 

That the divers reports which are successively made 
by the maritime cities of the republic, announce that these 
same acts of inhumanity and injustice are daily multi- 
plied and repeated, with impunity, throughout the seas; 


That, under such circumstances, °*] the rights of na- 
tions being violated, the French people are no Tonger per- 
mitted to fulffl, towards the neutral Powers in general, 
the vows they have so often manifested, and which they 
will constantly make for the full and entire liberty of 
commerce and navigation, decree as follows: 

Arr. 1. The French ships of war and _ privateers 
may arrest and bring into the ports of the republic the 
neutral vessels which shall be fade, wholly or in part, 
either with articles of provision belonging to neutral na- 
tions, and destined for an enemy’s port, or with merchan- 
dises belonging to an enemy. 

Arr. 2. The merchandises belonging to an enemy 
shall be declared good prize, and confiscated to the profit 
of the captors; the articles of provisions belonging to 
neutral nations, and laden for an enemy’s port, shall be 
paid for according to their value in the place to which 
they were destined. 

Arr. 3. In all cases the neutral vessels shall be re- 
leased, as soon as the unlading of the articles of provi- 
sion arrested, or of the merchandises seized, shall have 
been effected. The freight thereof shall be paid at the 
rate which shall have been stipulated by the persons who 
shipped them. A just indemnification shall be allowed, 
in proportion to their detention, by the tribunals who 
are to have cognizance of the validity of the prizes. 
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Art. 4. Ces tribunaux seront tenus en outre de faire Arr. 4. These tribunals shall be bound to transmit, 
varvenir, trois jours aprés leur jugement, un double de three days after their decisions a copy of the inventory 
*inventaire des dits comestibles ou marchandises, au Mi- of the said articles of provision or merchandise, to the 
nistre de la Marine, et un autre double au Ministre des Minister of Marine, and another to the Minister for Fo- 
Affaires Etrangeres. : : reign Affairs. : 

Art. 5. La présente loi. applicable & toutes les prises Art. 5, The present law, applicable to all the prizes 

ui ont été faites depuis la déclaration de guerre, cessera’ which have been made since the declaration of war, 
d’avoir son effet dés ‘que les puissances ennemis auront shall cease to have effect as soon as the enemy Powers 
déclaré libres, et non saissables, quoique destinées pour shall have declared free, and not_seizable, although des- 
les ports de la republique, les comestibles qui seront pro- tined for the ports of the republic, the articles of pro- 
prietés neutres, et les marchandises chargés sur des na- vision belonging to neutral nations, and the merchandises 
vires neutres qui appartiendront au Gouvernement ou laden in neutral vessels, and belonging to the Govern- 
anx citoyens Frangais. ment or citizens of France. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs to Mr. Morris, Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America to the 
republic of France. 


Panis, October 17, 1793, second year of the republic. 


I this moment received, sir, the annexed letter from the Minister of Marine. I hope that the measures taken 
by him will serve to discover the persons who have rendered themselves guilty of the excesses which you transmit- 


ted to me. 
DEFORGUES. 


Copy of aletier from the Minister of Marine to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, dated 
25th of the first month of the second year of the republic. 


I have received, my dear colleague, with the letter you wrote to me the 6th of this month, (27th September, 
old style) copies of those which have been addressed to you by the minister of the United States, in which he com- 
plains of, and demands satisfaction for, the piracies said to have been exercised by the frigate la Medée, on the 
American ship Mary, and upon that of le Commerce, by the Tiger, a privateer from St. Malo. 

There has not, hitherto, come to my knowledge any complaint, nor has there existed in my office any paper, rela- 
tive to those crimes, which are of a species so much the more serious, as they attack a nation with whom the repub- 
lic wish to preserve the most intimate and friendly connexions. 

I address, by this courier, to the ordonnatcurs of Brest, Rochefort, and St. Malo, copies of the papers, respec- 
tively, concerning the frigate and the privateer accused. I enjoin them to take, each, within their jurisdiction, the 
most exact information. I shall instantly transmit you the evidences which I may receive, that you may be enabled 
to ive to the minister of the United States the explications and satisfaction which he demands, with justice. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States of America to the republic of France, to Monsieur De- 
Sorgues, Minister of Foreign 2 ffairs. 
Paris, October 19, 1793. 
Sir: 

The attention which several pressing affairs required, made it impossible for me sooner to answer the letter 
which you did me the honor of writing to me on the 14th. Ihave examined, with respectful care, the decree 
of the 9th of May, emanating from the conduct of your enemies, and supported by scme reasons to which you 
have given their greatest lustre. It is possible, sir, that the difference of our position leads us to see the same ob- 
ject in a different manner. But, although I cannot be of your opinion, I do not intend further to discuss the con- 
siderations which have produced the decision of the French Government. I confine myself to the rendering of 
faithful account of it to the Government of the United States; and I am persuaded that, in considering them. 
liberal friendship will put in the balance the difficulties of a revolution, and of a war without example. T ought, 
however, to observe to you, sir, that the question does not appear to me to turn on the law of nations, but on an ex- 
ception to that law, by the stipulations of a treaty. This treaty, in derogating from this law in favor of merchan- 
dises of your enemies found in our vessels, has derogated, in like manner, {rom it, to the prejudice of our merchan- 
dises found in the vessels of your enemies. We have seen at Philadelphia the public sale of a cargo, the property 
of one of our citizens, taken by a French privateer on board an English vessel; all opposition was of no avail, be- 
cause, according to the constitution, our treaties are the supreme law of the land. You will agree, sir, that it is 
hard for my fellow-citizens not to have the advantage, either of the treaty, or of the law of nations; to lose their 
merchandises by the treaty, and not to be able to compensate themselves for it, under the protection of this same 
treaty, by the freight of enemy merchandises. In comparing the facts of the same epoch, you will be amazed on 
seeing what passed at Paris, and at Philadelphia. Your good sense will lead you to anticipate the claims of our 
merchants, and the insinuations of our enemies. 


No. 40. 

: Paris, October 20, 1793, 
Dear Sir: 

[intend to despatch Captain Culver to-morrow morning, and shall give into his charge a box containing three 
dies of medals, and three boxes, containing each ene pair of dies. Whether he will be able to take them to you is 
uncertain: for, owing to trifling circumstances, I have not yet got the passports for them; and he tells me that his 
vessel is in the basin at Havre, consequently must come out at the present full tides, or stay a long time, so that. if 
I have not the passport in the morning, I will take the chance of sendingit after him. 

It appears that the French army has forced the Prince de Cobourg to raise the siege of Maubeuges; but he has 
crossed the Sambre in good order, and perhaps we may soon hear of him again. Be that as it may, the French have 
experienced a complete defeat in Alsace. The lines on the Lauter have been forced, and they have lost every 
thing; a great part of the army is cut to pieces, and the rest is we know not where. I have been told that a plot for 
delivering up Strasbourg has been discovered, and that a great majority of the inhabitants is concerned in it: also, 
that serious apprehensions are yet entertained for the fate of that city. The advanced period of the season is, how- 
ever, favorable to the party which is on the defensive in that quarter. November generally brings foul weather 
there, so that the assailants must, I think, look out for winter quarters, instead of pushing into the country. 


I am, respectfully, my dear sir, your obedient servant, 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


Tuomas Jerrerson, Esq. Secretary of State. 


[Norr.—No. 34 was not communicated to the Senate. ] 
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[To complete the view of the French Revolution, presented by Mr. Morris in the aforegoing papers, the following letters are in- 
serted in this compilation. Some, it will be perceived, were written by Mr. Morris, while acting as a diplomatic agent, anterior 
to his appointment as a Minister Plenipotentiary; others were received by his Government, subsequently to the preceding 
communication to the Senate. ] 


Panis, March 3d, 1789. 
Dear Sir: 


Herewith you have a copy of what I had‘ the honor to write on the 23d of last month. Since that 
period, there are advices here, which announce the re-establishment of the King of Great Britain’s health; but from 
a letter I have just now received from the Marquis de la Luzerne,* I am disposed to doubt the fact. 

The other day I saw the Duc de Castries, who served in America, under the title of the Comte deCharlu. Hede- 
sired to be remembered to you, and so did General Duplessis,t who has been promoted lately. Our friend, the 
Marquis de Lafayette, is now in Auvergne, attending his election. ‘This country presents an astonishing spectacle 
to one who has collected his ideas from books and information half a dozen years old. Every thing isa?’ Anglais, 
and a desire to imitate the English prevails alike in the cut of a coat, and the form of a constitution. Like the 
English, too, all are engaged in parliamenteering; and when we consider how novel this last business must be, [ as: 
sure you their progress is far from contemptible. 

Poor General Chastellux{ is no more. [have seen his widow, an amiable woman, who is not the less lovely 
for the tears she sheds to his memory. A fine boy remains as the pledge of connubial tenderness. [ think it would 
give her great pleasure if you took the trouble to mingle in a short letter condolence for one event, and congratula- 
tions for the other. You would in that case oblige me by confiding the letter to my care. Excuse me, I pray, for 
dropping this hint, and do me the justice to believe that, with sincere esteem and respect, [ am yours, ; 


GOUV. MORRIS. 
‘To Georce Wasmineton, President of the United States. 


Paris, 4pril 29th, 1789. 
Dear Sir: 


I had the pleasure to write to you a short letter on the 3d of last month. Monsieur de Lafayette is 
since returned from his political campaign in Auvergne, crowned with success. He had to contend with prejudices, 
and the interests of his order, and with the influence of the Queen and princes, (except the Duke of Orleans) but he was 
too able for his cpponents. He played the orator with as much eclat as ever he acted the soldier, and is at this mo- 
ment as much envied and hated as his heart could wish. He is also much beloved by the nation: for he stands for- 
ward as one of the principal champions for her rights. 

The elections areffinished throughout this kingdom, except in the capital, and it appears, from the instructions given 
to the representatives, (called here /es cahiers) that certain points are universally demanded, which, when granted 
and secured, will render France perfectly free, as to the principles of the constitution: 1 say the principles, tor one 
generation at least will be required to render the practice familiar. We have, I think, every reason to wish that the 
patriots may be successful. ‘The generous wish that a free people must have to dissem/nate freedom, the grateful 
emotion which rejoices in the happiness of a benefactor, and a strong personal interest as well in the liberty as in the 
power of this country, all conspire to make us far from indifferent spectators. 

I say, that we have an inéerest in the liberty of France. ‘The leaders here are our friends. Many of them have 
imbibed their principles in America, and all have been fired by our example. ‘Their opponents are by no means re- 
joiced at the success of our revolution, and many of them are disposed to form connexions of the strictest kind, with 
Great Britain. ‘The commercial treaty emanated from such dispositions: and, according to the usual course of those 
events which are shaped by human wisdom, it will probably produce the exact reverse of what was intended by the 
projectors. The spirit of this nation is at present high, and M. Necker is very popular; but if he continues long in 
the administration, it will be somewhat wonderful. His enemies are numerous, able, anil inveterate. His supporters 
are indifferent as to his fate, and will protect him no longer than while he can aid in establishing a constitution. But 
when once that great business is accomplished, he will be left to stand on his own ground. ‘The court wish to get 
rid of him, and unless he shows himself very strong in the States General, they will gratify their wishes. His 
ability as a minister will be much contested in that assembly, but with what success time only can determine. 

The materials for a revolution in this country are very indifferent. Every body agrees that there is an utter pros- 
tration of morals; but this general position can never convey toan American mind the degree of depravity. It is not 
by any figure of rhetoric, or force of language, that the idea can be communicated. A hundred anecdotes, and a 
hundred thousand examples, are required to show the extreme rottenness of every member. ‘There are men and 
women who are greatly and eminently virtuous. I have the pleasure to number many in my own acquaintance; but 
they stand forward from a back ground deéply and darkly shaded. It is, however, from such crumbling matter that 
the great edifice of freedom is to be erected here. Perhaps, like the stratum of rock, which is spread under the 
whole surface of their country, it may harden when exposed to the airs; but it seems quite as likely that it will fall, 
and crush the builders. 

I own to you that | am not without such apprehensions, for there is one fatal principle which pervades all ranks— 
it is a perfect indifference to the violation of engagements. Inconstancy is so mingled in the blood, marrow, and 
very essence of this people, that, when a man of high rank and importance laughs to day at what he seriously assert- 
ed yesterday, it is considered as in the natural order of things. Consistency is a phenomenon. Judge, then, what 
would be the value of :n association, should such a thing be proposed, and even adopted. ‘The great mass of the 
common people have no religion but their priests, no law but their superiors, no morals but their interest. These 
are the creatures who, led by drunken curates, are now in the high road ada liberté, and the first use they make of 
it,is to form,insurrectionsfevery where, for the want of bread. We have had a litile riot here yesterday, and the day 
before, and [ am told that some men have been killed: but the affair was so distant from the quarter in which [ re- 
side, that { know nothing of the particulars. 

GOUV. MORRIS. 


To Georce Wasuincton, President of the United States. 


Paris, July Ist, 1789, 
My Dear Sir: ee 

1 am too much occupied to find time for the use of a cipher, and in effect the Government here is so much 
occupied with its own affairs, that in transmitting to you a letter under an envelupe there is no risk. This, however, 
Tam pretty certain will go safe. ‘The States General have now been a long time in session, and have done noth- 
ing. Hitherto they have been engaged in a dispute, whether they shall ‘form one body or three. The commons, 
who are represented by a number equal to both the others, and who, besides, have at least one half the representa- 
tives of the clergy, insist on forming a single house. They have succeeded; but the nobles deeply feel their situa- 
tion. The King, after siding with them, was frightened into an abandonment of them. He acts from terror only. 


*At this time Ambassador in England fromFrance. 
1 He served in the United States during the Revolution. 


+ Major General in Rochambeau’s army, while in the United States, and author of an interesting book of travels in this country. 
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The soldiery in this city, particularly the French guards, declare they will not act against the people. They are 
now treated by the nobility, and parade about the streets drunk, huzzaing for the Tiers. . Some of them have in con- 
sequence been confined, not by the force, but by the adroitness of authority. Last night this circumstance became 
known, and immediately a mob repaired to the prison. The soldiers on guard unfixed their bayonets and joined the 
assailants. A party of dragoons ordered on duty to disperse the rioters, thought it better to drink with them, and 
return back to their quarters. The soldiers, with others confined in the same prison, were then paraded in triumph 
to the Palais Royal, which is now the liberty pole of this city, and there they celebrated, as usual, their joy. Pro- 
bably this evening some other prisons will be opened: for /iberté is now the general cry, and authority is a name, not 
areal existence. ‘I'he court are about to form a camp in the neighborhood of Paris, of twenty-five thousand men, 
under the command of the Marechal de Broglio. I do not know him personally, therefore cannot judge what may 
be expected from his talents; but all my information goes to the point, that he will never bring his army to act against 
the people. The gardes du corps are as warm adherents in general to the Tiers, as any body else, strange as that 
may seem; so that, in effect, the sword has slipped out of the Monarch’s hands, without his perceiving a tittle of the 
matter. 

All these things in a nation, not yet fitted by education and habit for the enjoyment of freedom, give me frequent- 
ly suspicions, that they will greatly overshoot their mark, if indeed they have not already done it. Already some 
people talk of limiting the King’s negative upon the laws. And as they have hitherto felt severely the authority ex- 
ércised in the name of their princes, every limitation of that authority seems to them desirable. Never having felt 
the evils of too weak an Executive, the disorders to be apprehended from anarchy make as yet no impression. The 
provincial assemblies, or administrations, in other words the popular Executive of the provinces, which Turgot had 
imagined as a means of moderating the royal legislative of the court, is now insisted on as a counter security against 
the monarch, when they shall have established a democratical legislative; for you will observe, that the noble and 
clerical orders are henceforth to be vox et preterea nihil. The King is to be limited to the exact sum needful for 
his personal expenses. The management of the public debt and revenues to provide for it will be taken entirely out 
of his hands, and the subsistence of the army is to depend on temporary grants. Hence it must follow, that his ne- 
gative, in whatever form reserved, will be of little avail. 

~ Theseare the outlines of the proposed constitution, by which at the same time Lettres de Cachet are to be abrogated, 
and the liberty of the press established. My opinion is, that the King, to get fairly out of the scrape in which he 
finds himself, would subscribe to any thing. And truly, from him, little is to be expected in any way. The Queen, 
hated, humbled, mortified, feels, and feigns, and intrigues, to save some shattered remnants of the royal authority; 
but to know that she favors a measure is the certain means to frustrate its success. 

The Count d’ Artois, alike hated, is equally busy, but has neither sense to counsel himself, nor to choose coun- 
sellors for himself, much less tu counsel others. The nobles look up to him for support, and lean on what they 
know to be a broken reed, for want of some more solid dependence. In their anguish they curse Necker, who is in 
fact less the cause than the instrument of their sufferings. His popularity depends now more on the opposition he 
meets with from one party, than any serious regard of the other. It is the attempt to throw him down, which saves 
him from falling. He has no longer the preponderating weight in counsel, which a fortnight ago decided every thing. 
[f they were not afraid of consequences, he would be dismissed; and on the same principle the King has refused to 
accept his resignation. If his abilities were equal to his genius, and he were as much supported by firmness as he is 
swayed by ambition, he would have had the exalted honor of giving a free constitution to above twenty millions of 
his fellow creatures; and would have reigned long in their hearts, and received the unanimous applause of posterity. 
But as it is, he must soon fall; whether his exit will be physical or moral, must depend on events which I cannot 
foresee. ‘Uhe best chance which royalty has, is, that popular excesses may alarm. At the rate at which things are 
now going, the King of France must soon be one of the most limited monarchs in Europe. 


Iam, &c. ; 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
To Joun Jay, Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 


Diepre, July 31st, 1789. 


Dear Sir: 
I had the honor to write to you on the 29th of _ last. I shall not, trouble you with a recital of 


events, which Mr. Jefferson has, | know, communicated to the office of foreign affairs. But being now here, on m 
way to London, and finding a vessel bound directly to New York, I take the opportunity to send some tables, whic 
contain the political, military, pecuniary, and commercial state of this country. I believe them to be tolerably au- 
thentic as far as they go. 

I will also communicate a matter, which Mr. Jefferson was not yet informed of, and which I could not tell him, 
because I was forbidden to mention it to any person here. You know, [ dare say, that the Count de Moustiers has 
his congé. His successor will be Colonel Ternant. At first, in the character of chargé des affaires, and, when M. 
de Moustiers is otherwise placed, it is highly probable that Ternant may be made minister; but that will depend on 
the situation of the court at the time, so that there I only state probability. As to the other, you may rely on it, be- 
cause my intelligence I know to be good. The important trait in this appointment is, that he is named as a person 
who will be agreeable to us. 

You may rely, also, on what [ am about to mention, but which I pray you not to disclose. It is known to very 
few in this country, and may, perhaps, as it ought, be buried in oblivion. ‘The King has actually formed the design 
of going off to Spain. Whether the measures set on foot to dissuade him will have, as I hope, the desired effect, 
time only can discover. His fears govern him absolutely, and they have, of late, been most strongly excited. He 
is a well meaning man, but extremely weak; and probably these circumstances will, in every event, secure him from 
personal injury. An able man would not have fallen into his situation, but, I think, that no ability can now extri- 
cate him. He must float along the current of events, being absolutely and entirely a cipher. If, however, he 
should fly, it would not be easy to predict the consequences, for this country is at present as near to anarchy, as 
society can approach without dissolution. There are some able men in the National Assembly, yet the best heads 
among them would not be injured by experience, and, unfortunately, there are great numbers who, with much ima- 
gination, have little knowledge, judgment, or reflection. You may consider the revolution as complete, that is to 
say, the authority of the King and of the nobility is completely subdued; yet I tremble for the constitution. They 
have all that romantic spirit, and all those romantic ideas of government, which, happily for America, we were 
cured of before it was too late. They areadvancing rapidly. But I must check myself, or my reflections will oc- 
cupy too much space, both for you and for me. 

ne of the last persons I saw in Paris was M. de Lafayette. He had promised to trust me with a letter for you, 
but he must be excused, for he is as busy asa man can be. Not long since, speaking to him on his own subject, 
told him some hints [ had given, tending to make him governor of the Tsle of France, which, you know, includes Paris. 
He declared that the command of the military in that city only was the utmost of his wishes; that he was satiat- 
ed with power. He had his sovereign, during the late procession to Paris, completely within his authority. He had 
marched him where he pleased, measured out the degree of applause he ook receive, as he pleased, and, if he 
pleased, could have detained him prisoner. All this is strictly true. He commanded, on that day, at least eighty 
thousand men, who, during the King’s progress through them, to the Hotel de Ville, shouted vive la Nation; and, 
only on his return, cried vive le Roi. 
; i do not know whether you will be informed of the critical situation in which things were placed, just before the 
last ministry were turned out and the old one restored. My authority is very good, but yet I will not vouch for 
the truth. It was resolved to reduce Paris by famine; to take two hundred of the States General prisoners; to dis- 
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solve that assembly; and to govern in the old fashioned way. All this, you will say, was madness, and, therefore, 
improbable. But was it not equally mad to drive away Necker, and change the ministry at the time, and in the 
manner, which were chosen for that purpose? The men, weak enough for the one, were certainly mad enough 
for the other. Two German regiments, which were to be employed, were regaled by the Queen in the Orangerie 
at Versailles. They received — and largesses, and were prevailed on to shout vive la Reine, vive le Comte 
@ Artois, vive la Duchesse de Polignac. Afterwards their music played, for hours, under her Majesty’s window. 
The Mareschal de Broglio endeavored, at the same time, to conciliate the artillery. But it was at length discovered, 
that, though the troops would shout and sing, yet they would not fight against their countrymen. All which might 
have been known long ago. At the moment when their intrigue was carrying on by the court, the gardes du corps 
and gardes Francaises combined to defend the members of the National Assembly. I pass over those facts, which 
you cannot but know, to mention, in one word, that the whole army of France have declared for liberty, and that 
one reason why his Majesty has not taken the steps above mentioned, is, that he does not know a single regiment 


that would obey him. oi} ne ; “2 meal 2 
Adieu, my dear sir. I write this letter in much hurry, and after much fatigue. Excuse in it every thing inac- 
curate or inelegant, and pardon it, on the score of that sincere and affectionate respect, with which I am, &c. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


To Grorce Wasuineton, President of the United States. 


General Washington to Gouverneur Morris. 
New York, October 13th, 1789. 


Dear Sir: 
In my first moments of leisure, I acknowledge the receipt of your several favors. 

To thank you for the interesting communications contained in those letters, and for the pains you have taken to 
procure me a watch, is all, or nearl all, I shall attempt in this letter: for, I could only repeat things, were I to set 
about it, which, I have reason to believe, have been regularly communicated to you in detail, at the periods which 
gave birth to them. It may not, however, be unpleasing to you to hear, in one word, that the National Government 


is organized, and, as far as my information goes, to the satisfaction of all parties; that opposition to it is either no 
more, or hides its heads that it is hoped and expected it will take strong root; and that the non-acceding States 
will very soon become members of the Union. No doubt is entertained of North Carolina; nor would there be any 
of Rhode Island, had not the majority of those people bid adieu, long since, to every principle of honor, common 


sense, and honesty. A material change, however, has taken place, it is said, at the late election of representatives, 
and confident assurances are given, from that circumstance, of better dispositions in their Legislature, at its next 
session, now about to be held. 

The revolution which has been effected in France, is of so wonderful a nature, that the mind can hardly realize 
the fact. If it ends, as our last accounts to the first of August predict, that uation will be the most powerful and 
happy in Europe; but I fear, though it has gone triumphantly through the first paroxysm, it is not the last it has to 
hy In a word, the revolution is of too great a magnitude to be effected in 


encounter before matters are finally settled. volut mag! 1 
so short a space, and with the loss of so little blood. The mortification of the King, the intrigues of the Queen, and 


the discontent of the princes and noblesse, will foment divisions, if possible, in the National Assembly, and they 
will unquestionably avail thomselves of every faux pas in the formation of the constitution, if they do not give a 
more open, active opposition. In addition to these, the licentiousness of the people, on one hand, and sanguinary 
punishments on the other, will alarm the best disposed friends to the measure, and contribute, nota little, to the 
overthrow of their object. Great temperance, firmness, and foresight, are necessary in the movements of that body. 
To forbear running from one extreme to another is no easy matter, and, should this be the case, rocks and shoals, 
not visible at present, may wreck the vessel, and give a higher toned despotism than the one which existed before. 


Iam, dear sir, &c. ' 
G. WASHINGTON. 


Paris, January 22d, 1790. 


Dear Sir: : 

Yesterday I went to dine with the Count de Montmorin, and pene to him my wish that France might 
seize the present moment to establish a liberal system of commercial policy for her colonies. I observed, that her 
interest was deeply at stake, because America could always dispose of the Islands, and would naturally wish to see 
them in possession of that Power under whose government they would be most advantageous to her. ‘That nothing 
could tend so much to make the United States desirous of an alliance with Britain, as to exclude them from a free 
trade with the French colonies. That, if the metropolis wishes to preserve the affection of her distant subjects, and 
to derive from them the greatest commercial benefit, she ought to suffer them to draw their subsistence from that 
quarter where they can obtain it most cheaply. He assured me that he was fully of my opinion; said that our position 
rendered it proper to make in our favor an exception from their general system respecting other nations, and that he 
hoped, within a fortnight, something might be done. Buthe lamented, as he had done before, that they have no chief 
minister, and consequently no fixed plan nor principles. I shall see him again before I depart, and also Monsieur 
dela Luzerne, within whose department this matter regularly lies. He is an adherent to the exclusive system, which 


is unfortunate. 

In the National Assembly, also, there is a considerable difficulty. Among the most violent of the violent party, 
are some representatives of cities on the western coasts of this kingdom, where the chief commerce is with the 
Islands; and those who wish for the closest union with America, do not wish to offend these gentlemen; and there- 
fore are desirous of waving the matter at present. For my own, I am very desirous that the business should be put 
in train at least. If successful, so much the better; but at any rate, it will give an alarm on the other side of the 
channel. If either of these rival nations sets the example, the other will soon follows and although it is not very 
clear, that the actings and doings of the Assemblée Nationale in general will long endure, yet whatever they grant 
to us in this particular business, those who come after them will be fearful of retracting. Under these impressions, 
for a long time past, I have been endeavoring to smooth the way towards our object, and I believe in the success. 


Iam, &c. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
To Georce Wasntneton, President of the United States. 


Paris, January 22d, 1790. 


Dear Sir: 

_ In another letter of this date, I have mentioned a part of yesterday’s conversation with the Count de Mont- 
morin. That part of it which [ am now to communicate, is for yourself alone. As Monsieur de Lafayette had 
asked me, some days ago, who should be sent to replace the Comte de Moustiers, and upon my answering with great 
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indifference, that it might be whom he pleased, had asked my opinion of Colonel Ternant, I told the Count de 
Montmorin this circumstance; to which he replied, that he had communicated his intention to Monsieur de Lafay- 
ette this sometime since, in consequence of the intimacy which has long subsisted between them. I asked him if he 
would permit me to mention it to you. ‘The idea gave him pleasure, and he told me that he should consider it.as a 
very great kindness, and particularly if through the same channel he could learn whether that appointment would 
be agreeable toyou. This is, you know, a compliment which the most respectable courts on this side of the Atlantic 
usually pay to each other. It is not without use, and on the present occasion is not a mere compliment, because 
Monsieur de Montmorin is sincerely desirous of cultivating a good understanding with the United States. 

It is not impossible that he may retreat from his present office; but he will, I think, in that case, be appointed go- 
vernor to the children of France, and his opinions, while about the court, will have weight, for many reasons; amongst 
others, because they deserve it. * In talking over the deplorable situation to which this kingdom is reduced, I told 
him that I saw no means of establishing peace at home, but by making war abroad. He replied that he thought with 
me in part, viz: that an offensive war might be useful, but that he thought a defensive war must prove ruinous. That 
this last seemed the more likely to happen, and that in either case the state of the finances was alarming. I ob- 
served, that ability in that department might restore it, even during a war; that nothing could revive credit without 
the re-establishinent of executive authority; and that nothing could effect that re-establishment but a general sense 
of the necessity. Upon this he lamented the want of a chief minister, who might embrace the great whole of public 
business. He owns himself unequal to the task, and too indolent into the bargain. 

Our friend Lafayette burns with desire to be at the head of an army in Flanders, and drive the Stadtholder into 
a ditch. He acts now a splendid but dangerous part. Unluckily he has given in to measures, as to the constitution, 
which he does not heartily approve, and he heartily approves many things which experience will demonstrate to be 
injurious. While all is in confusion here, the revolt of Austrian Flanders, and the troubles excited in Poland by 
the agency of Prussia, give every reason to suppose that the King of Sweden will be vigorously supported; so that 
provided the Turk has but a sufficient share of obstinacy to bear a little more beating, the scale, according to human 
probabilities, must turn against Austria and Prussia, who are the allies of France. Great Britain is, as yet, no other- 
wise engaged than as an eventual party; and, according to the best opinion which my judgment can form, upon the 
information [ have been able to obtain, the Premier of that country can, to use the words of Mr. Addison, ** rise in 
the whirlwind and direct the storm.’? A person, however, on whose knowledge I have some reliance, assures me 
that Mr. Pitt, engrossed by borough politics and ignorant of continental affairs, takes no part in them but what he is 
absolutely forced into. and 1 am inclined to believe that there is some truth in that assertion. , 

Accept, L pray, the assurances of that sincere esteem with which I am yours, &c. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


‘To Georce Wasutncton, President of the United States. 


Paris, January 24, 1790, 
Dear Sir: 


It gave me very sincere pleasure to learn from you the good tidings which you communicate respecting our 
new form of Government. I know that you are not liable to the dupery of false hopes and groundless expectations; 
and, therefore, am confirmed in the opinion [ have invariably entertained, that the new constitution is such a plain, 
calm, sensible appeal to the interest, feelings, and common sense of our countrymen, that it must, by its own in- 
trinsic weight, bear down all opposition. Lhave, from time to time, received very great pleasure at the develop: 
ment of its principles by the Legislature, which, in my opinion, does them the greatest honor, They have far, very 
far, outgone my expectations, and even come up, not only to my hopes, but to my very wishes. 

I have not unfrequently brought myself to share in the pleasure you must feel, in the consciousness of your own 
useful agency. Certainly it is the sublimest sentiment of the human heart, to kriow that we make others happy; and 
more especially those whom we love. You have too much good sense not to know, that no person but yoursell could 
have obtained that full confidence needful to the due establishment of the executive authority, which certainly is 
the key-stone in the great arch of empire. I doubt, also, whether any other could so universally have called forth into 
action the talents and virtues of America. Let me add, what | have mentioned to you on other occasions, and 
which I would not have mentioned, did [I not know it to be true: your knowledge of human character is a gift inesti- 
mable to our country on the present occasion. I hope in God, my dear sir, that you may long continue to preside, 
and that not only you, but all who succeed you, may be assisted by counsellors as able and as honest as those who 
now fill the different seats in Congress. ‘The prospect of public felicity, which must be the result, swells my bosom 
with delight. Oh! my country, how happy! didst thou but know thine own blessedness. 

Your sentiments on the revolution effecting here, I believe to be perfectly just, because they perfectly accord 
with my own, and that is, you know, the only standard which Heaven has given us by which to judge. The King 
is, in effect, a prisoner at Paris, and obeys entirely the National Assembly. This Assembiy may be divided into 
three parts; one, called the @risfocra/s, consists of the high clergy, the members of the law, (note, these are not the 
lawyers) and such of the nobility as think they ought to form a separate order. Another, which has no name, but 
which consists of all sorts of people, really friends to a good free government. The third is composed of what is 
called here the Enrages, that is, the madmen. ‘These are the most numerous, and are of that class which, in 
America, is known by the name of pettifoging lawyers; together with a host of curates, and many of those persons 
who, in all revolutions, throng to the standard of change, because they are not well. 

This last party is in close alliance with the populace here, and derives, from that circumstance, very great au- 
thority. ‘They have already unhinged every thing, and. according to custom on sueh occasions, the torrent rushes 
on irresistible, until it shall have wasted itself. The Aristocrats are without a leader, and without any plan or 
counsels as yet, but ready to throw themselves into the arms of any one who shall offer. The middle party, who 
mean well, have, unfortunately, acquired their ideas of government from books, and are admirable fellows upon 
paper; but as it happens, somewhat unfortunately, that the men who live in the world are very different from those 
who dwell in the cas of philosophers, it is not to be wondered at, if the systems taken out of books are fit for 
nothing but to be put into books gain. 

Marmontel is the only man I have met with, among their literati, who seems truly to understand the subject; 
for the rest, they discuss nothing in their Assembly; one large half of the time is spent in hallooing and bawling. 
The manner of speaking to a question is as follows: Such as intend to hold forth, write their names on a tablet kept 
for that purpose, and are heard in the order that their names are written down, if the others will hear them, which 
very often they refuse to do, but keep up a continual uproar till the orator leaves the pulpit. Each man permitted 
to speak delivers the result of his lucubrations, so that the opposing parties fire off their cartridges, and it is a million 
to one if their missile arguments happen to meet. As to the arguments themselves, you wil! observe that it isa 
usual compliment of the Assembly to order them printed; therefore, there is as much attention paid, at least to make 
them sound well, and look well, as to convey instruction, or produce conviction. 

But there is another ceremony which the arguments go through, and which does not fail to affect the form, at 
least, and perhaps the substance. They are read, before hand, in a small society of young men and women, and, 
generally, the fair friend of the speaker is one, or else the fair whom he means to nike his friend, and the society 
very politely give their approbation, unless the lady whu gives the tone to that circle chances to reprehend some- 
thing; which 1s of course altered, if not amended. Do not suppose that I am playing the traveller. 1 have assisted 
at sume of these readings, and will now give you an anecdote trom one of them. It was at Madame de Staél’s, the 
daughter of M. Necker; she is a woman of wonderful wit, and above vulgar prejudices of every kind. Her house is 
a kind of temple of Apollo, where the men of wit and fashion are collected twice a week at supper, and once at din- 
ner, and sometimes more frequently. ‘The Count de Clermont-Tonnerre, one of their greatest orators, read to us a 
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very pathetic oration, and the object was to show that no penalties are the legal compensations for injuries and 
crimes; the man who is hanged, having by that event paid his debt to the society, ought not to be held in dishonor; 
and, in like manner, he who has been condemned for seven years to be flogged in the galleys should, when he had 
served out his apprenticeship, be received again into good company, as if nothing had happened. You smile; but 
observe the extreme to which the matter was carried the other way. Dishonoring thousands for the guilt of one, 
has so shocked the public sentiment, as to render this extreme fashionable. ‘The oration was very fine, very senti- 
mental, very pathetic, and the style harmonious. Shouts of applause, and full approbation. ~ a 

When this was pretty well over, [ told him that his speech was extremely eloquent, but that his principles were 
not very solid. Universal surprise! A very few remarks changed the face of things; the position was universally 
condemned, and he left the room. I need not add that, as yet, it has never been delivered in the Assembly. And 
yet it was of the kind which produces a decree “sf acclamation; for sometimes an orator gets‘up in the midst of 
another deliberation, makes a fine discourse, and closes with a good snug resolution, which is carried with a huzza. 
Thus, in considering a plan for a national bank, proposed by M. Necker, one of them took it into his head to move 
that every member should give his silver buckles, which was agreed to at once, and the honorable mover laid his 
upon the table, after which the business went on again. ; ; 

It is very difficult to guess whereabouts the flock will settle, when it flies so wild; but, as far as it is possible to 
guess at present, this (late) kingdom will be cast into a congeries of little democracies, laid out, not according to the 
rivers, mountains, &c. but with the square and compasses, according to latitude and longitude; and as the provinces 
had anciently different laws, called coutumes, and as the clippings and parings of several different provinces must 
fall together within some of the new divisions, I think such fermenting matter must give them a kind of political 
cholic. ‘Their Assemblée Nationale will be something like the Old Congress, and the King will be called Executive 
Magistrate. As yet they have been busily engaged in pillaging the present occupant of his authority; how much 
they will leave him, will depend upon the chapter of accidents. I believe it will be very little; but, little or much, 
the perspective of such a King, and such an Assembly, brings to my mind a saying, which Shakspeare has put into 
the mouth of an old soldier, upon hearing that aie, one of the famous triumvirate, was dead: ** So, the poor 
third is up. World, thou hast but a pair of chops, and throw between them all the food thou may’st, they needs 
must grind each other.” 

At present the people are fully determined to support the Assembly; qand, a!though there are some discontents, 
I do not believe that any thing very serious, as yet, exists in the style of opposition. . Indeed, it would be wonderful 
if there should: for hitherto an extension of privileges. and a remission of taxes to the lower class, have markedevery 
stage of their progress; besides, the love of novelty is a great sweetener in revolutions. But the time will come 
when this novelty will be over, and all its charms gone; in lieu of the taxes remitted, other taxes must be laid, for 
the public burthen must be borne. The elected administrators must, then, either indulge their electors, which will 
be ruinous to the isc, or, in urging the collection of taxes, displace their constituents. In all probability there will 
be a little of both. Hence must arise bickerings and -heartburnings among the different districts, and a great 
languor throughout the kingdom. As the revenue must fall short of calculation in point of time, if not in amount, 
(and that is the same thing where revenue is concerned) it will follow, that either the interest of the public debt 
will not be regularly paid, or that the various departments will be starved; probably a little of both. ence will 
result a loss of public credit, and, therewith, much injury to commerce and manufactures, operating a further de- 
crease of the means of revenue, and much debility as to the exterior operations of the kingdom. 

At this moment the discontented spirits will find congenial matter in abundance to work upon; and, from that 
period, all the future is involved in the mist of conjecture. If the reigning prince were not the small beer character ' 
that he is, there can be but little doubt that, watching events, and making a tolerable use of them, he would regain 
his authority; but what will you have from a creature who, situated as he is, eats, and drinks, and sleeps well, and 
laughs, and is as merry a grig as lives? The idea that they will give him some money, which he can economize, 
and that he will have no trouble in governing, contents him entirely. Poor man! he little thinks how unstable is 
his situation. He is beloved, but it is not with the sort of love which a monarch should inspire; it is that kind of 
good natured pity which one feels for a led captive. ‘There is, besides, no possibility of serving him: for, at the 
slightest show of opposition, he gives up every thing, and every person. 

As tohis ministers, the Count de Montmorin has more understanding than people in general imagine, and he means 
well, very well. But he means it feebly. Heis a good easy kind of man, one who would make an excellent peace 
minister, in quiet times, but he wants the vigor of mind needful for great occasions. ‘The Count de la Luzerne is 
an indolent, pleasant companion, a man of honor, and as obstinate as you please; but he has somewhat of the creed 
of General Gates, that the world does a great part of its own business without the aid of those who are at the head 
of affairs. The success of such men depends very much upon the run of the dice. ‘The Count de St. Priest is the 
only man among them who has what they call caractére, which answers to our idea of firmness, joined to some ac- 
tivity. Buta person who knows him pretty well, (which I do not) assures me, that he is mercenary and false 
hearted. If so, he cannot possess much good sense, whatever may be his share of genius or talents. Monsieur de 
Latour-Dupin, the Minister of War, whom [ am also unacquainted with, is said to be no great things, in any re- 
spect. M. Necker was frightened by the Znragés into the acceptance of him, instead of the Marquis de Montes- 
quieu, who has a considerable share of talents, and a great deal of method. Montesquieu is, of course, at present 
the enemy of M. Necker, having been his friend. 

As to M. Necker, he is one of those people who has obtained a much greater —— than he had any right to. 
His enemies say that, as a banker, he acquired his fortune by means which, to say the least, were indelicate, and they 
mention instances. But in this country every thing is so much exaggerated, that nothing is more useful than a little 
scepticism. M. Necker, in his public administration, has always been honest and disinterested; which proves well, 
I think, for his former private conducts or else it proves that he has more vanity than cupidity. Be that as it may, 
an unspotted integrity as minister, and serving, at his own expense, in an office which others seek for the purpose of 
enriching themselves, have acquired for him very deservedly much confidence. Add to this, that his writings on 
finance teem with that sort of sensibility, which makes the fortune of modern romances, and which is exactly suited 
to this lively nation, who love to read but hate to think. Hence his reputation. He is a man of genius, and his 
wife isa woman of sense; but neither of them have talents, or rather the talents of a great minister. His education 
as a banker has taught him to make tight bargains, and put him upon his guard against projects. But though he un- 
derstands man as a covetous creature, he does not understand mankind; a defect which 1s remediless. He is ut- 
terly ignorarit of politics, by which I mean politics in the great sense, or that sublime science which embraces for its 
object the happiness of mankind. Consequently he neither knows what constitution to form, nor how to obtain the 
consent of others to such as he wishes. From the moment of convening the States General, he has been afloat upon 
the wide ocean of incidents. : ; 

But what is most extraordinary is, that, M. Necker isa very poor financier. This, I know, will sound like heresy 
in the ears of most people, but it is true. ‘The plans he has ene are feeble and inept. Hitherto, he has been 
supported by borrowing from the Caisse d’Escompte, which, (being by means of what they call here an arrét de sur- 
séance secured from all prosecutions) has lent him a sum in their paper exceeding the totality of their capital, by 
about four millions sterling. Last autumn he came forward to the Assemblée with a dreadful tale of wo, at the fag 
end of which was a tax upon every member of the community of a fourth of his revenue, and this he declared to be 
needful for saving the State. His enemies adopted it, (declaring, what is very true, that itis a wretched, impractica- 
ble expedient) in the hope that he and his scheme would fall together. This Assemblée, this patriotic band, took in 
the lump the minister’s proposition, because of their confidence and the confidence of the people in him, as they saids 
but, in fact, because they would not risk the unpopularity of a tax. P , ; 

The plan thus adopted, M. Necker, to escape the snare which he had nearly got taken in, altered his tax into 
what they call the patriotic contribution. By this, every man is to declare, if he pleases, at what he pleases to estimate 
his annual income, and to pay one-fourth of it in three years. You will easily suppose that this fund was unproduc~ 
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tive; and, notwithstanding the imminent danger of the State, we areas yet without any aid from the contribution pa- 


triolique. 
His next scheme was that of a national bank, or at least an extension of the Caisse d’Zscompte. It has been 


variously modelled since, and many capital objections removed; but at last it is good for nothing, and so it will turn 
out. At present it is just beginning. By way of giving some base to the present operation, it is proposed and deter- 
mined to cell about ten or twelve millions sterling of the crown and church lands, both of which are, by resolution of 
the Assemblée, declared to belong to the uation; but as it is clear that these lands will not sell well just now, they 
have appointed a treasurer to receive what they will sell for hereafter, and they issue a kind of order upon this trea- 
surer, which is to be called an assignat, and is tobe paid, (out of these sales) one, two, and three years hence. 
They expect that on these assignais they can borrow money to free the engagements of the Caisse d’Escompte, 
and they areyat the same time, to pay some of the more:pressing debts with the same assignats. 

Now this plan must fail as follows: First, there will be some doubt about the title to these lands, at least till the 
revolution is completed. Secondly, the representative of the land must always (for a reason which will presently 
ee) sell for less than a representative of money, and therefore, until public confidence is so far restored as that 
the five per cents are above par, these assignats bearing five “a cent. must be below pur. Money, therefore, cannot 

¢ ly, the lands to be disposed of must sell a great deal 


be raised upon them but ata considerable discount. Thirdl, se 
below their value, fur there is not money to buy them in this country; and the proof is, that they never obtained 


money on loan at the legal interest, but always upon a premium sufficient to draw it from the employments of com- 
merce and manufactures; and as the revolution fas greatly lessened the mass of money, the effect of the scarcity 
must be greater. 

But further, there is a solecism in the plan, which escapes most of them, and which is, nevertheless, very palpa- 
ble. The value of lands in Europe is, you know, estimated by the income. To dispose of public lands is to sell 
public revenue; and, therefore, taking the legal interest at five per cent. lands renting for 100 livres ought to sell for 
2,000, but they expect that these lands will sell for 3,000, and that, thereby, not only public credit will be restored, 
but a great saving will be made, as the 3,000 will redeem an interest of 150. It is, however, an indisputable fact, 
that public credit being established, the stocks are worth more than land of equal income, and for three reasons: 
first, that there is no trouble whatever in the management; secondly, there is no danger of bad crops and taxes; 


and thirdly, they can_be disposed of at _—<* warning, if the owner wants money, and be as readily repur- 
chased when it suits his conwaniente. Fr, therefore, the public credit be restored, and there be a surplus sum of 
ten to twelve milfions to be invested, and if such large sales (contrary to custom) should not, from the amount, 


affect the price, still the lands must go cheaper than the stocks, and consequently, the interest bought will be smaller 


than the revenue sold. “o 

Having thus given you a very rude sketch of the men and the measures of: this country, I see and feel that it is 
time to conclude. I sincerely wish I could say that there are able men at hand to take the helm, should the pre- 
sent pilots abandon the pe But I have great apprehensions as to those who may succeed. The present set must 
wear out in the course of the year, and most of them would be glad to get fairly out of the scrape at present; but it 
is alike dangerous to stay or to go, and they must patiently wait the breath of the Assemblée, and follow as it blows. 
The new order of things cannot endure. I hope it may be mended, but fear it may be changed. All Europe, just 


now, is like a mine ready to explode; and if this winter does not “irre eace, next summer will behold a wider 
ain, &c. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


extension of the war. 


To Georce Wasuineton, President of the United States. 


Paris, November 22, 1790. 


Dear Sir: 
The country I now inhabit, on which so many other countries depend, having sunk to absolute nothing- 
ness, has deranged the general state of things in every quarter; and what complicates the scene in no small degree, 
is the incertitude which prevails as to her future fate, because a new system, calculated on the palsied state of 
France, would be as effectually deranged by her recovery, as that was which leaned upon her greatness heretofore, 
and fell in her fall. The northern courts, removed at a greater distance from her influence, ha provided for them- 
selves by an alliance, which took place immediately after the peace between Sweden and Russia. I think I hinted 
in a former letter my expectation, that a new system would arise there. In effect, a treaty concluded between what 
may be called the Baltic Powers, will have considerable influence hereafter upon the general system. When you 
recollect that they are exclusively the magazine of naval stores in this hemisphere, your comprehensive mind will 
seize at once the consequences which may follow to America from combinations where such articles are indispen- 
sable. ‘This same Baltic is also a granary for southern Europe. Hence a new source of important reflection. 1 
think that occasions will ere long present themselves, in which America may be essentially concerned. But to 
come nearer to my present position, the Emperor, disengaged from the Turk, and likely to be soon repossessed of 
Flanders, will be there in the command of fifty thousand men, besides the resource which every sovereign derives 
from an unsuccessful revolt. ‘The King of Prussia is no longer at the head of an effective Germanic league. The 
fear of Austria and her connexions has, for evident reasons, subsided, and the Baron Hertzberg, rather a pedant 
than politician, but illy fills that great void which was left by the death of Frederick. In fact, Prussia seems to be 
just that country in shape, extent, fertility, population, connexion, and relation, which one would have chosen to 
show what great genius can do with incompetent materials, and what a dream is human greatness. 

The Emperor is in possession of proofs that the spirit of revolt through all his dominions was fostered by that 
court, and would have broken out in every quarter at the instant of a war. Hence the sudden pacification at 
Reichenback, of which the Prussian was the dupe, though he dictated terms. You will readily suppose that Leo- 
pold, neither as a man nor a statesman, can look on such conduct “in the calm light of mild hitomi.” Here- 
ditary claims to dominion, which his rival is possessed of, a long opposition of jarring interests, and the bitterness of 
that cup he has just been forced to drink, must lead him to seek, and to seize the moment of vengeance. Forgive- 
ness is not a family feature in the house of Lorraine, neither is Italy the school of Christian meekness. On the 
other hand, the alliance between him and the late sovereign of this country, is rent to tatters. Not formally can- 
celled, it is effectually annulled. ‘The French nation hate the Emperor, and detest a connexion, which seems never- 
theless to be the wisest that could have been formed. ; 

The great power of this monarchy has been for centuries an insurmountable barrier to imperial ambition. Leo- 
pold must therefore wish to see it injured, and even dismembered. Many of the German princes, who have rights 
within the boundaries of France, secured to them by numerous treaties, and guarantied by the Germanic corps, but 
lately violated by the National Assembly, wish the whole empire to insist on restitution, and in case of refusal to 
engage in a war, whose object would be the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine. Many of the discontented nobles 
and clergy of France are. urgent with the chief of the empire to avenge the insults offered to his unfortunate sister. 
So fair a pose such plausible reasons, both public and private, joined to a great political interest, and personal 
territorial claims, might determine an enterprising prince. But he is cautious; trusting more to art than force. He 
sits ona throne which lately tottered, and is hardly yet confirmed. He has before him the example of a predeces- 
sor, whose incessant toils brought only an increase of laborious care; whose anxieties wore away the web of his 
existence; and whose mighty projects were but the * baseless fabric of a vision.” The Germanic body itself is 
distracted between the duty of supporting its members and a dread of destroying the check upon its chief. 

This unhappy country, bewildered in the pursuit of metaphysical whimsies, presents to our moral view a mighty 
ruin. Like the remnants of ancient magnificence, we admire the architecture of the temple, while we detest the 
false god to whom it was dedicated. Daws and ravens, and the birds of night, now build their nests in its niches. 
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The sovereign, humbled to the level of a beggar’s pity, without resources, without authority, without a friend. The 
Assembly at once a master and a slave, new in power, wild in theory, raw in practice. It engrosses ail functions, 
though incapable of exercising any, and has taken from this fierce, ferocious people, every restraint of religion and of 
respect. Sole executors of the law, and therefore supreme judges of its ec each district measures out its 
obedience by its wishes, and the great interests of the whole, split up into fractional morsels, depend on momentary 
impulse, and ignorant caprice. Such a state of things cannot last. 

But how will it end? Here conjectuxe may wander through unbounded space. What sum of misery may be 
requisite to change popular will, calculation cannot determine. What circumstances may arise, in the order of Di- 
vine Providence, to give direction to that will, our sharpest vision cannot discover. What-talents may be found to 
seize those circumstances, to influence that will, and, above all, to moderate the power which it must confer, we are 
equally ignorant of. One thing only seems to be tolerably ascertained, that the glorious opportunity is lost, and (for 
this time at least) the revolution has failed. In the consequences of it we may, however, find some foundation of 
future prosperity. Such are, 1. The abolition of those ‘different rights and_ privileges, which kept the provinces 
asunder, occasioning thereby a variety of taxation, increasing the expenses of collection, impeding the useful com- 
munication of commerce, and destroying that unity in the system of distributive justice, which is one requisite to 
social happiness. 2. The abolition of feudal tyranny, by which the tenure of real property is simplified, the value 
reduced to money, rent is more clearly ascertained, and the estimation which depended upon idle vanity, or capri- 
cious taste, or sullen pride, is destroyed. 3. The extension of the circle of commerce to those vast possessions 
held by the clergy in mortmain, which, conferring great wealth as the wages of idleness, damped the ardor of en- 
terprise, and impaired that ready industry, which increases the stock of national riches. 4. The destruction of a 
system of venal jurisprudence, which, arrogating a kind of legislative vefo, had established the pride and privileges 
of the few on the misery and degradation of the general mass. 5. Above all, the promulgation and extension of 
those principles of liberty, which will, I hope, remain to cheer the heart, and cherish a nobleness of soul, when the 
metaphysical froth and vapor shall have been blown away. ‘The awe of that spirit which has been thus raised, will, 
[ trust, excite in those who may hereafter possess authority, a proper moderation in its exercise, and induce them 
to give to this people a real constitution of government, fitted to the natural, moral, social, and politica! state of 
their country. ' 

How, and when, these events may be brought about, I know not. But I think, from the chaos of opinion, and 
the conflict of its jarring elements, a new order will at length arise, which, though in some degree the child of 
chance, may not be less productive of human happiness, than the forethought provisions of human speculatior. 

in the beginning of this year, | mentioned the conviction that, during the course of it, the then ministry would 
wear out. This has been literally verified, and M. de Montmorin is the only remaining shred of the old garment. 
As to the present temporary set, [ shall say nothing just now, reserving to a better opportunity some sentiments on 
particular men. The object of this letter is, as you will observe, to communicate as nearly as I can that state of 
things, which may, in a greater or smaller degree, be forced upon your attention. I must add the conviction, that 
my letters present very different prospects from those which may reach you through other channels. You, who 
know mankind thoroughly, will be able to form a solid opinion; and, however that may vary from mine, I shall still 
rejoice if, even by the display of false ideas, I shall have cast any additional light upon those which are true. 


I am, always, &c. _ 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
To Georce Wasuineton, President of the United States. 


Paris, December 1, 1790. 
Dear Sir: 

Ihad the honor to address you a letter on the 22d of last month, in the close of which I mentioned the inten- 
tion of saying, at a future period, some few words of ‘the people who are now on the stage. ‘To begin, then, with 
our friend Latayette, who has hitherto acted a splendid part. The King obeys, but detests him. He obeys because 
he fears. Whoever possesses the royal person, may do what he pleases with the royal character and authority. 
Hence it happens that the ministers are of Lafayette’s appointment. A short description of their use was given the 
other day by Mirabeau: ‘* We make ministers,” said he, ** as we used formerly to send servants to keep our boxes at 
the play house.” I gave you the explanation of this jest while I was in London. Lafayette thinks that these his 
creatures will worship their creator; but he is mightily mistaken. 

You know Duportail, the Ministerof War. Hes said to be violent in favor of the revolution. It.is more than 
a year siuce I have seen him, excepting a short visit of congratulation the other day. My judgment, therefore, 
should have little weight; but I believe he is too much the friend of liberty to approve of the constitution. For the 
rest, he has, as you know, that command of himself, and that simplicity of exterior deportment, which carry a man 
as far as his abilities will reach. He may, perhaps, remember his creator in his ministerial youth, in order that his 
days may be long in the land of office; but I venture to predict that his duteous observance will not endure one 
half second beyond the moment of necessity. I believe I did not mention to you, about a year ago, the intention to 
appoint him; but at that time I endeavored to take his measure. ‘The Minister of the Marine I know nothing about. 
‘They say he is a good kind of man, which is saying very little. The Keeper of the Seals, Monsieur Duport-Du- 
tertre, was a lawyer of eminence, thrown up into notice by the circumstances of the moment. He is said to possess 
both abilities and firmness. Monsieur Delessart, the Minister of Finances, is rather above than below mediocrity, 
and possesses that kind of civil assent which never compromises the possessor, though it seldom travels in company 
with greatness. : ; : ; 

There is not a man among them fitted for the great tasks in which they are engaged, and greater tasks are perhaps 
impending. [have no proofs, but I have a well founded opinion, that the leaders of one party wish what those of 
the other fear, and both expect, viz. the interference of foreign Powers. One previous step would be to carry off, if 
possible, the King and Queen. ‘The latter, at least: for there is every reason to apprehend for their safety, siivuld 
violent measures be adopted while they are here. ; 

For my own part I do not believe in any such interference, neither do I think that the opposers of the Assembly 
have sufficient energy of character to makea civil war. ‘Their attempts, if any, will, [ imagine, be feeble, and conse- 
quently ruinous to themselves. _ If, indeed, they had a considerable part of the army, commanded by the Prince of 
Conde, and the person of the King in his possession; and if they came forward to establish a proper constitution, 
adopting such good things as the Assembly have done, and rejecting the evil, then, indeed, there would be different 
grounds of expectation. But [ consider this rather as the visionary hope of a few, than as the fixed plan of persons 


who can carry it into execution. Iam, &c. _ . 
: GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


To George Wasuineron, President ef the United States. 


Paris, March 9th, 1791. 
Dear Sir: 

I am to acknowledge the receipt of yours of the 17th of December, which reached me several days ago, but no 
good opportunity then presented itself to convey a reply. The idea you formed of the British cabinet was, [ am per- 
suaded, perfectly just. This Government has lately taken some steps which cannot but be advantageous to their 
rivals, for Iam persuaded that the late decree laying a heavy duty on oil, giving a great preference of duty on 
tobacco imported in French ships, and declaring that. none but those built in France shall be reputed French bottoms, 
will excite much ill humor in America, Those who rule here seem to think that, because the old Government was 
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sometimes wrong, every thing contrary to what they did must be right; like Jack in the Tale of the Tub, who tore 
his coat to pieces in pulling off the fringe, points, and trimmings, that Peter had put on. Or, like the old Congress. 
in its young days, which rejected the offer of valuable contracts, and employed a host of commissaries and quarter- 
masters, because Great Briiain dealt with contractors. 

In the debate on this subject, one of the Lameths gave it as his opinion that America was not in a situation to 
be either sought or feared for some time to come. ‘This,,which is not, however, the sentiment of the party, occasioned 
some hints in the close of the observations I sent to M. de Montmorin, and of which a copy has been transmitted to 
Mr. Jefterson. I hope that the Congress will not act precipitately in consequence of these decrees, for I believe 
that proper representations in a proper moment will produce a change; and really, in the present effervescence, very 
few acts of the Assembly can be considered as deliberate movements of national will. 

There still continue to be three parties here. The Enragés, long since known by the name of Jacobins, have 
Jost much in the public opinion, so that they are less powerful in the Assembly than they were; but their committees 
of correspondence, (called Sociéfés Patriotiques) spread all over the kingdom, have given them a deep, strong hold 
of the people. On the other hand, the numerous reforms, some of them unnecessary, and all either harsh, precipi- 
tate, or extreme, have thrown into the aristocratic party a great number of discontented. The military, who, as 
such, look up to the sovereign, are somewhat less factious than they were, but they are rather a mob than an army. 
and must, | think, fall either to the aristocratic or jacobin side of the question. ; 

The middle men are in a whimsical situation. In the Senate they follow the jacobin counsels, rather than appear 
connected with the other party. The same principle of shame-facedness operates on great occasions out of doors; 
but as the aristocrats have been forced down by a torrent of opinion from the heights of their absurd pretensions. 
and as the middle men begjn to be alarmed at the extremities to which they have been hurried, these two parties 
might come together, if it were not for personal animosities among the leaders. ‘This middle party would be the 
strongest, if the nation were virtuous; but, alas, this is not the case, and therefore § think it will only serve as a 
stepping stone for those who may find it convenient to change sides. 

In the midst, however, of all these confusions, what with confiscating the church property, selling the domains, 
curtailing pensions, and destroying offices, but especially by that great liquidator of public debts, a paper currency. 
this nation is working its way to a new state of active energy, which will, | think, be displayed as soon asa vigorous 
Government shall establish itself. The intervening confusions will probably call forth men of talents to form such 
Government, and to exert its powers. 

In a letter IL had the honor to write on the 22d of November, I mentioned a treaty made between the Baltic 
Powers. Ido not know whether I drew this idea from information or conjecture, but it was in my mind and 
still continues there. While in England, waiting at Whitehall for the Duke of Leeds, who was accidentally pre- 
vented from keeping his appointment, | had a long conyersation with Mr. Burgess, who seemed desirous of con- 
vincing me that he was an eflicient man in the office of foreign affairs. IL asked him whether such treaty existed. 
insinuating that he must certainly be informed of every movement in that, as in every other quarter. He assured 
me positively that it did not; but that assurance did not alter my opinion. Indeed the object of my question was te 
discover whether they were at all upon terms with Sweden, and from what afterwards passed, I am persuaded that 
they are not. I must add, that my inquiries here have been answered in the same way, but yet I believe that such 
a treaty exists. He spoke a good deal of the convention with Spain, and I declared freely my opinion, which being 
favorable to the administration, drew from him in support of ita history of the negotiation. It ended (as he said) 
in this remarkable manner: ‘The Count de Florida Blanca, upon hearing of the revolt of the French marine, told the 
British ambassador, * You insist on the terms to which I am now about to agree, not because they are just, but 
because [ am compelled to it. If France would assist us I would never submit; but we are not able singly to cope 
with you, and therefore you must do as you please.” You will judge, my dear sir, how long such a treaty is likely 
to last. 


I am delighted with the account you give me of our public affairs. ‘There can be no doubt that a publication of 


the census, aid a clear state of our finances, will impress a sense of our importance on the statesmen of Europe. 
We are now getting forward in the right way, not by little skirmishing advantages of political manceuvres, but in a 
solid column of well formed national strength. Like Father Mason’s aristocratic screw, which you doubtless remem- 
ber, at every turn we shall now gain and hold what we get. It is no evil that you should have a little of the old 
leaven. 1 have always considered an opposition in free governments as a kind of outward conscience, which pre- 
vents the administration from doing many things through inadvertence which they might repent of. By these means 
both men and measures are sifted, and the necessity of appearing weil, as of being right, confirms and consolidates 
the good opinion of society. I expect, and ain, indeed, certain, that this good opinion will live with you during life, 
and follow weeping to your grave. I know you will continue to deserve it, and I hope you may long live to vex 


your enemies by serving your country. Lam, &c. : 
al GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
To Georce Wasuincton, President of the United States. 


Paris, May 27th, 1791. 
Dear Sir: 
I have the honor to enclose a jetter. and sundry papers relating to it, from Messieurs Shweizer, Jeannerst, & 
Co. Ihave referred these gentlemen to Mr. Short, telling them that it is most fitting in many respects that they 
should apply to him. 

As it is possible, however, that this business may come before you, I think it a duty to convey some observations 
which occur to me, and which may not perhaps strike you, because matters of that sort have not, I believe; much 
occupied your attention. Previous thereto I beg leave, however, to give you a history of my acquaintance with it. 
In a letter to Colonel Hamilton, of the 31st of January, 1790, | mentioned what had passed betwee M. Necker and 
me respecting the debt due by the United States to France, and I hinted the means of turning to useful account a 
very precipitate step of the public agents in Holland. About this time I received your orders to communicate with 
the British ministers; and although I did by no means consider that in the light of an appointment to office, yet, from 
motives of delicacy, | determined to extricate myself from the affairs of the debt, as speedily as I could with pro- 
priety. Various applications were made to me from different quarters, to which I replied evasively; but on my arri- 
val in this city last November, I informed the parties that I had reasons of a private nature, which deterred me from 
holding any share in their speculation. I conversed with Mr. Short on the same subject, and communicated to him 
confidentially my reasons for declining an interest, as well as my opinion respecting the use which might be derived 
from such negotiation. 

A few days after, the President of the Committee of Finance, happening to meet me at the Count de Montmo- 
rin’s, mentioned some proposals then before them, which to the best of my remembrance were extravagant. I de- 
clined giving an opinion without previously seeing and considering the terms, upon which he and M. de Montmorin 
agreed together, that, before any thing was-concluded, the various propositions which might be made should be sub- 
mitted to my examination. Here the thing dropped, and the enclosed papers show the reason why: for it appears 
from them that a bargain was made shortly after by the Controleur General with a different company. Mr. Short 
mentioned this to me on his return hither in the end of March, telling me that the parties concerned were, as he was 
informed in Amsterdam, men of no credit nor capital. I of course agreed with him in opinion, that, if so, it was not 
worth while to listen to them. 

A few days after one of them called on me, and after giving a history of the affair, begged me to make use of 
my good offices. 1 told him at once that it was ridiculous to ask a commission of five per cent. on changing the na- 
ture of our debt. That it was quite as convenient to owe France as to owe the subjects of Frances and turther, that 
before any treaty was offered, persons of credit and capital should appear. As soon as I made this last observation. 
he drew out the letter of the Comptroller General,and showing me the second clause of it, replied, that, after what was 
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there contained, no man had a right to question the solidity of the society. He then added, that, for my private sat- 
isfaction, he would prove that people of the first fortune were connected therein, and indeed he gave me such proof. 
i told him, upon this, that they must apply to Mr. Short, or to their own ministry, whose support would be much 
more efficacious than the sentiments of any private individual. ‘I mentioned, nevertheless, to Mr. Short, the substance 
of this conversation. While he was in the country the enclosed letter was received. He returned to town yester- 
day. and called on me in the evening, when I communicated to him the purport of it. 

{ have ever been of opinion, that, as we are not in condition to pay our debt to France, a bargain by which the 
period can be prolonged, without loss to either party, is desirable. I say without loss, because the conduct of this 
nation has been so generous to us that it would be very ungrateful indeed to take advantage of those necessities 
which the succor afforded to America has occasioned. Such bargain must be either with the Government or within- 
dividuals. But, after the repeated delays on our part, toask longer time would not look well. Indeed, no such treaty 
could be made without the consent of the Assembly, and their observations would not be pleasant. A bargain 
with individuals has the advantage of bringing in the aid of private interest to the support of our credit, and what is 
of very great consequence, it would leave us at liberty to make use of that credit for the arrangement of our domes- 
tic affairs. And on this head [ must mention to you, my dear sir, that it has been my good fortune to prevent some 
publications, which would have been particularly injurious tous. ‘Their object was to complain of the United States 
for speculating in their own effects with the funds of Frances urging that, while we owed heavy instalments, already 
due here, all the loans we obtain in Holland ought to be applied to the discharge of them, and therefore that the spe-. 
culations in our domestic debt were a double violation of good faith, &c. &c. 

The present state of things here has occasioned so great a fall in the exchange, that money borrowed in Holland 
is remitted with great gain, consequently loans made there just now, answer well, and it is evident that the parties, 
who are endeavoring to contract, count on a considerable profit from that circumstance. Much, however, is to be 
said on this part of the subject. ats ; 

First, it is questionable whether our reputation may not be a little affected: for you will recollect that about one- 
third of our debt to France arose from a loan made on our account in Holland of five millions of florins, for which 
the King paid us here ten millions of livres, without any deduction for charges of any sort. ‘The nation is now oblig- 
ed to pay this five millions in Holland, and for us to borrow that amount there, and then squeeze them into an ex- 
change, which distresses both their commerce and finances, looks hard. ‘There was a good deal of murmuring about 
it when the last operation of one million five hundred thousand guilders took place, and [ should not be at all sur- 
prised if some patriot, by way of showing his zeal, should make a violent attack in the Assembly when the next pay- 
ment is made. There are many of these patriots, who, if they can inculpate ministers and distress those of different 
sentiments, do not care a jot for consequences. ~ 

But supposing this not to happen, it is not possible for a nation to make the advantage which individuals do 
in such things, because they must employ individuals, each of whom will be too apt to look a little to his own ad- 
vantage. There is a difference also between the gain made upon parts, and that which would arise on the whole: 
for even if we could borrow all at once so large a sum, there can be no doubt that the remittance of it hither would 
greatly alter the exchange. But it is _not possible to borrow it speedily, and the present unnatural state of things 
will, in all probability, be changed. In fact the leading characters are very seriously alarmed at it. If their paper 
currency should be either redeemed, or annihilated, or abolished to-morrow, the exchange would immediately turn 
in favor of France, and then we should lose on remittances. 

So much for this affair in its little details; but there is a great view of it, which forcibly strikes my mind. _ If we 
were at liberty to turn all our efforts towards our domestic debt, we should, by raising its value, prevent speculations 
which are very injurious to the country, if not to the Government. Millions have already been bought at a low price, 
and afterwards negotiated in Europe. Neither is that all: for, if we can borrow at five per cent. and buy up our six 
per cent. debt at par, we gain at once by that operation one-fifth of the interest, or twenty per cent. which, besides 
all the other good consequences, is much more than ever we shall get by any management of our debts on this side 
of the water. 

I have given you, my dear sir, these hints in abridgment, because my time will not admit of dilating them; at- 
tribute them, I pray you, to the true cause, and believe me always very sincerely yours, 

GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 

To Georse Wasuineton, President of the United States. 


General Washington to Governeur Morris. 
PuitapeLpuia, July 28th, 1791. 
Dear Sir: 

The communications in your several Jetters, relative to the state of affairs in Europe, are very gratefully re- 
ceived; and I should be glad if it were in my power to reply to them more in detail than [ am able to do. But my 
public duties, which are at all times sufficiently numerous, being now much accumulated by an absence of more 
than three months from the seat of Government, make the present a very busy moment for me. 

The change of systems, which have so long prevailed in Europe, will, undoubtedly, affect us in a degree pro- 
portioned to our political or commercial connexions with the several nations of it. But I trust we shall never so 
far lose sight of our own interest and happiness as to become, unnecessarily, a party in their political disputes. Our 
local situation enables us to maintain that state, with respect to them, which otherwise could not, perhaps, be pre- 
served by human wisdom. The present noment seems pregnant with great events; but, as you observe, it is beyond 
the ken of mortal foresight to determine what will be the result of those changes, which are either making, or con- 
templated, in the general system of Europe. Although as fellow men we sincerely lament the disorders, oppres- 
sions, and incertitude, which frequently attend national events, and which our European brethren must feel, yet 
we cannot but hope that it will terminate very much in favor of the rights of man; and that a change there, will 
be favorable to this country, I have no doubt: for under the former system we were seen either in the distresses 
of war, or viewed after the peace in a most unfavorable light through the medium of our distracted state. In neither 
point could we appear of much consequence among nations. And should affairs continue in Europe in the same 
state they were when these impressions respecting us were received, it would not be an easy matter to remove the 
prejudices imbibed against us. A change of system will open a new view of things, and we shall then burst upon 
them, as it were, with redoubled advantages. ; 

Should we, under the present state of affairs, form connexions, other than we now have, with any European 
Powers, much must be considered in effecting them, on the score of our increasing importance as a nation; and at 
the same time, should a treaty be formed with a nation, whose circumstances may not at this moment be very bright, 
much delicacy would be necessary in order to show that no undue advantages were taken on that account: for 
unless treaties are mutually beneficial to the parties, it is vain to hope for a continuance of them beyond the moment 
when the one, which conceives itself overreached, is in a situation to break off the connexion. And I believe it is 
among nations as with individuals, that the party taking advantage of the distresses of another will lose infinitely 
more in the opinion of mankind, and in subsequent events, than it will gain by the stroke of the moment. 

In my late tour through the Southern States, I experienced great satisfaction in seeing the good effects of the 
General Government in that part of the Union. The people at large have felt the security which it gives, and the equal 
justice which it administers to them. The farmer, the merchant, and the mechanic, have seen their several interests 
attended to, and from thence they unite in placing a confidence in their representatives, as well asin those in whose 
hands the execution of the laws is placed. Industry has there taken place of idleness, and economy of dissipation. 
Two or three years of good crops, and a ready market for the produce of their lands, have put every one in good 
humor; and in some instances they even impute to the Government what is due only to the goodness of Providence. 
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The establishment of public credit is an immense point gained in our national concerns. This, F believe, ex- 
ceeds the expectation of the most sanguine among us. And a Jate instance, unparalleled in this country, has been 
given of the confidence reposed in our measures, by the rapidity with which the subscriptions to the Bank of the 
United States were filled. In two hours after the books were opened by the commissioners, the whole number of 
sharés was taken up, and four thousand more applied for than were allowed by the institutions besides a number 
of subscriptions which were coming on. ‘This circumstance was not only pleasing, as it related to the confidence 
in Government, but as it exhibited an unexpected proof of the resources of our citizens. 

in one of my letters to you, the account of the number of inhabitants, which would probably be found in the 
United States on enumeration, was too large. The estimate was then founded on the ideas held out by the gentle- 
men in Congress of the population of the several States, each of whom, (as was very natural) looking through a mag- 
nifier, would speak of the greatest extent to which there was any probability of their numbers reaching. Returns of the 
census have already been made from several of the States, and a tolerably just estimate has been now formed in others: 
by which it appears that we shall hardly reach four millions; but this you are to take along with it, that the real 
number will greatly exceed the qfficial return; because, from religious scruples, some would not give in their lists, 
from an apprehension that it was intended as the joundation of a tax; others concealed or diminished theirs; and, 
from the indolence of the mass, and want of activity in many of the deputy enumerators, numbers are omitted. 
The authenticated number will, however, be far greater. [ believe, than has ever been allowed in Europes and will 
have no small influence in enabling them to form a more just opinion of our present growing importance, than has 
yet been entertained there. ; 

This letter goes with one from the Secretary of State, to which I must refer you for what respects your public 
transactions, and I shall only add to it the repeated assurances of regard and_ affection, with which I am, dear sir, 


Your obedient and obliged, 
G. WASHINGTON. 


Paris, Seplember 30th, 1791. 


DEAR Sir: 

Mr. Short has delivered to me, within these few days, your favor of the 28th of July. { cannot express 
to you what I felt on reading it. ‘The view which it gives of our prosperity as a nation swelled my bosom 
with emotions which none can know but those who have experienced them. The wonderful change which has 
been effected in our affairs by the operation of the General Government, has exceeded the predictions cf its warmest 
friends. How great a source of joy is this to those who have been at all instrumental in its formation and establish- 
ment; those especially to whom Providence in its bounty has imparted a sincere affection for their fellow men. Yes, 
my dear sir, man is not merely a selfish, nor a material being, and [ attest your heart to witness the truth from’ the 
conviction of its own feelings. 

‘The King has at length, as you will have seen, accepted the new constitution, and been in consequence liberated 
from his arrest. It isa general and almost universal conviction that this constitution is inexecutable. The makers. 
to aman, condemn it. Judge what must be the opinion of others. Mr. Short will doubtless forward all the public 
documents respecting it, and, therefore, 1 shall not trouble you with any of them. His Majesty is to go, in about 
an hour hence, to close the session of the National Assembly, and then they leave the field to their successors. His 
present business is to make himself popular; indeed his life and crown depend upon it: for the constitution is such, 
that he must soon be more or less than he is at present, and fortunately he begins to think sos but unfortunately his 
advisers have neither the sense nor the spirit which tie occasion calls for. 

The new Assembly, as far as can at present be determined, is deeply imbued with republican, or rather demo- 
cratical principles. ‘The southern part of this kingdom is in the same disposition. The northern is ecclesiastical 
in its temper. ‘Lhe eastern is attached to Germany, and would gladly be re-united to the empire. Normandy is 
aristocratical, and so is part of Brittany. ‘The interior part of the kingdom is monarchical. This map is (you may 
rely on it) just, for it is the result of great and expensive investigations made by Government, and I think you will 
be able, by the help of it, and of the few observations which precede it, fully tounderstand many things which would 
not otherwise, perhaps, be so easily unriddled. You doubtless recollect that the now expiring Assembly was con- 
vened to arrange the finances, and you will, perhaps, be surprised to learn that, after consuming church property to 
the amount of one hundred millions sterling, they leave this department much worse than they found it. Such, how- 
ever. is the fact, and the chance now is, in my opinion, rather for than against a bankruptcy. 

The aristocrats, who are gone and going in great numbers to join the refugee princes, believe sincerely in a coa- 
lition of the Powers of Europe to reinstate their sovereign in his ancient authorities; but I believe they are very much 
mistaken. Nothing of consequence can be attempted this year, and many things may happen, before the month of 
June next, were the several potentates in earnest. 1] am led to imagine that their views are very different from those 
which are now assigned to them, and it is very far from impossible that the attempt, if any, will, so far as France is 
concerned, be contined to a dismemberment. 

The weak side of this kingdom, as matters new stand, is Flanders; but were the provinces of Alsace, Lorraine, 
French Flanders, and Artois, rent away, the capital would be constantly exposed to the visits from an enemy. These 
provinces were, you know, acquired at an immense expense of blood and treasure, and, if Louis XIV. could have 
succeeded in making the Rhine his boundary, from Switzerland to the ocean, he would have obtained the advanta- 
ges almost of an insular position. Indeed, it is difficult to abstain from the wish that the countries included within 
that boundary were united under a free efficient Government, since it ywould in all human probability be the means 
of dispensing the blessings of freedom, in no distant period, to all Europe. But on this subject it is now permitted 
to a rational being to form rather wishes than hopes, much less expectations. 

I will enclose herein a note, just now received, of the latest intelligence from Coblentz. It is written by the 
Prince de Condé to his confidential friend here, and is accompanied by the request that all French gentlemen, capa- 
ble of actual service, will immediately repair to the standard of royalty beyond the Rhine, or rather on the banks 
of that river. To the troops mentioned in this note are added, by the counter-revolutionists here, fifteen thousand 
Hessians and sixteen thousand French refugees, so that, exclusively of what the Emperor may bring forward, they 
muster an army, on paper, of one hundred thousand men. The Emperor has about five thousand men in the Low 
Countries. But all these appearances, and the proposed Congress of Ambassadors at Aix la Chapelle, do not in the 
least change my opinion, that nothing serious will be attempted this year. 

M. de Montmorin has resigned, and the Count de Moustier is named as his successor, but whether he will ac- 
cept seems to be very doubtful. He is now at Berlin, and as he is an intimate of M. de Calonne, who is one main- 
spring of the counter-revolution, he is, | presume, in the secret of what may be really in agitation. This is on one 
sides and on the other an office, the power and authority of which are just nothing at all: for you will observe that, 
by the new constitution, every treaty and convention whatever must be submitted to the investigation of the Assem- 
bly, to be by them accepted or rejected. 

You will have seen, 1 suppose, ere this arrives, what has been done here respecting the colonies. It is supposed 
that they will be perfectly satisfied, because their internal legislation is left to themselves; but I much doubt this: 
for their commerce, which involves their existence, is left entirely at the mercy of the Assembly, which will not be 
over-attentive to their interests, when they fall into competition with those of the mother country. 

I send out to Mr. Morris a bundle of pamphlets, written here by M. de Cormere, according to hints and observa- 
tions which I furnished to him. Mr. Morris will give you one, and you will see that it was calculated to produce a 
liberal system of colonial government, beneficial to them and to us. In order to bring it about, it was proposed that 
commissioners should be sent out with full powers to treat with the colonial Assemblies, and, could that have been 
carried {this pamphlet would have been the groundwork of the instructions. The proposition was rejected; but, as it 


is more than probable that the colonies will have had a full taste of the sweets of free trade before the troubles are 
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composed, and as they will have learnt that fear can produce what reason could not, I do expect that, at length, this 
Government must come into some such measure, and thereby not only the stumbiing block will be taken out of the 
way to a useful treaty between France and the United States, but, at the same time, and by the same means, the road 
will be laid open for solid connexion with Great Britain. 

In all cases, we have the consolation, that, if the Powers of Europe, by their excluding principles, deprive of us 
the needful vent for our produce, which becomes daily more and more abundant, we shall, from the cheapness of li- 
ving and of raw materials, which results from that circumstance, make great and rapid progress in useful manufac- 
tures. This alone is wanting to complete our independence. We shall then be, as it were, a world by ourselves, 
and, far from the jars and wars of Europe, their various revolutions will serve merely to instruct and amuse—like 
the roaring of a tempestuous sea, which, at a certain distance, becomes a pleasing sound. 

Farewell, my dear sirs that you may be well and happy is the sincere wish of yours, &c. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
To Georce Wasuineton, President of the United States. 


Paris, December 27, 1791. 
DEAR Sir: 

Your favor of the 12th of September reached me a few days ago. As to the state of things here, I would con- 
vey it to you as fully as propriety will admit; but I know not yet by what opportunity this letter will go, and the 
post office was never more abused under the most despotic ministers than it is at present, notwithstanding the decrees 
to the contrary. Every letter I receive bears evident marks of patrioéie curiosity. This anxious spirit of pettifog- 
ing villany proves the fear of those who make use of it; and truly they have reason -to fear, for every day proves 
more clearly that their new constitution is good for nothing. J 

Those whom I had warned in season of the mischiefs they were preparing, endeavor, now that it is too late, to 
lay the blame on others by way of excusing themselves; but the truth is, that, instead of seeking the public good by 
doing what was right, each sought his own advantage by flattering the public opinion. They dare not now propose 
the amendments which they perceive and acknowledge to be indispensable. ‘They have, besides, no confidence ,in 
each other, for every one feels a reason against it, and meets moreover with daily proofs that his copatriots are no 
better than himself. : 

The Assembly (as you know such bodies will naturally suppose) commits every day new follies, and if this un- 
happy country be not plunged anew into the horrors of despotism, it is not their fault. ‘They have lately made a 
master stroke to that effect. They have resolved to attack their neighbors, unless they dissipate the assemblies of 
French emigrants who have taken refuge in their,dominions. ‘These neighbors are members of the German empire, 
and France threatens to carry into their country, not fire and sword, but /a liberté. Now, as this last word does 
not, in the acceptation of German courts, mean so much liberty as insurrection, you will see that the pretext is given 
for hostilities without violating the law of nations. 

Add to this, that three French armies of fifty thousand men each are ordered to assemble on the frontiers. One 
under your old acquaintance Rochambeau, in Flanders; one under our friend Lafayette, in Lorraine, so as to pene- 
trate by the Moselle river into the electorate of Treves; and one under a Monsieur Luckner, in Alsace. ‘This last 
I am told has but slender abilities; the other two you are acquainted with. Putting all other things out of the ques- 
tion, it is self-evident that the empire must bring force to oppose force thus ordered, and in consequence it is not to 
be doubted that fifty thousand Prussian and fifty thousand Austrian troops will make their appearance as speedily 
as circumstances can permit. 

Now Lam thoroughly convinced that, if this country were united under a gbod' Government, and in peace with 
England, they could set the rest of Europe at defiance; but you have no idea, my dear sir, of a society so loosely 
organized. America, in the worst of times, was much better, because, at least the criminal law was executed, not 
to mention the mildness of our manners. My letters, predicting their present situation, may perhaps have appeared 
like the wanderings of exaggerated fancy; but, believe me, they are within the coldest limits of truth. Their arm 
is undisciplined toa degree you can hardly conceive. Already great numbers desert to what they expect will 
become the enemy. Their gardes nationules, who have turned out as volunteers, are in many instances that cor- 
rupted scum of overgrown population, of which large cities purge themselves, and which, without constitution to 
support the fatigues, or courage to encounter the perils of war, have every vice and every disease which can render 
them the scourge of their friends and the scoff of their foes. ; 

The finances are so deplorably bad, that the bankruptcy, which actually exists by the depreciation of the paper 
money, must soon be declared by stopping payment in some quarter or os unless those effectual remedies be 
applied, which seem to be beyond the power of the Government, and beyond the talents of those who administer it. 
The discontent is general, but it does not break out, partly because the antipathy to the aristocrats, and the fear of 
their tyranny still operates, and partly because no safe opportunity offers. Every one is bewildered in his medita- 
tions as to the event, and. like a fleet at anchor in a fog, no one will set sail for fear of running foul. 

If they come to blows on the borders, a curious scene will, I think, present itself. The. first success on either 
side will decide the opinions of a vast number, who have in fact no opinion, but only the virtwous determination to 
adhere to the strongest party; and you may rely on it, that, if the enemy be tolerably successful, a person who shall 
visit this country two years hence, will inquire with astonishment by what means a nation, which, in the year 1788, 
was devoted to its King, became, in 1790, unanimous in throwing off authority, and in 1792, as unanimous in sub- 
mitting toit. The reasons are given to you in my letter of the 29th Aprfl, 1789, and my fears expressed in.that let- 
ter seem now to be on the eve of reality. ‘The King means well, and may, perbaps, by his moderation, finally suc- 
ceed in saving his country. I hope much from this circumstance; but, alas, the moderation of one who has been so 
wounded, so insulted, seems to be but a slender dependence, and yet I verily betieve it to be the best, and I had 
almost said the only dependence. ‘ 


DeceMBER 31, 


A courier arrived last night with despatches, which are to be communicated to the Assembly this morning. The 
Emperor informs the King that he has given orders to General Bender, who commands in the Low Countries, to 
protect the electorate of Treves with all his forces. I did not mention, as I ought to have done, that the courts of 
Berlin and Vienna have concluded a treaty for the protection of the German Empire, and maintenance of its rights. 
You will have seen that the Emperor, having adopted the determination of the Diet respecting the claims of those 
princes who have certain feudal rights preserved to them by the treaty of Westphalia in Alsace and Lorraine, 
reminded the King that the dominion of France over those provinces is conceded by that treaty. 

The Dutch Government has proposed a treaty with the Emperor, as sovereign of the Low Countries, for mutual 
aid and protection, in case of insurrections, which offer is accepted. 

All dis is explained by the intrigues of France to excite revolt in Holland and Flanders; and the couipletion of 
euch a treaty will place the Emperor at ease, should he operate against this country next spring. 


Iam, &c. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
To Georce Wasnineton, President of the United States. 
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Lonpon, February 4, 1792. 

Dear Six: 

I wrote to you on the 27th of December, but there were many things whichI did not write, and some of them 
I will now communicate. At the close of the session of the first National Assembly, a coalition was brought about 
between the jacobins and the quatre-vingt-neufs. itis proper to explain these terms. The jacobins, so called 
irom their meeting at a convent or church of that name, were then the violent party. The others, who took their 
name from a club instituted in the year 1789, were those who termed themselves moderate men, friends to order, 
&e. &c. The death of Mirabeay (who was beyond all controversy one of the most unprincipled scoundrels that ever 
lived) left a great chasm in the latter party. He was theu sold to the court, and meant to bring back absolute 
authority. 

The chiefs of the jacobins were violent, for two reasons: First, that the guatre-vingt-neufs would not join-with 
them seriously and heartily; wherefore, not being able to make head alone, they were obliged to use the populace; 
and therefore to sacrifice to the populace: Secondly, that the objects of their desire were much greater, though more 
remote, than those of the other party; for these last have never sought, in the revolution, any thing else than to place 
themselves comfortably; whereas the jacobins did really, at first, desire to establish a free constitution, in the ex- 
pectation that, sooner or later, they should be at the head of it. 

The aristocrats, you will observe, were reduced to insignificancy before the others divided. ‘That, you know, is 
a thing of course. You will remember, that the first Assembly had decreed that their members could neither hold 
any office under the crown, nor yet be chosen to represent the people. These decrees were partly the fruit of 
opposition between the two parties, and partly the result of suspicions, which they had both excited amongst the well 
meaning members of the Assembly. ‘The first decree was of jacobin parentage, to disappoint their enemies, who 
were upon the point of succeeding to office. ‘The second decree was carried against the secret inclinations of both. 
But the consequence was, that each was seriously disappointed; and, as the constitution was clearly unable to sup- 
port itself, they began-to perceive that its ruin might involve their own; and, therefore, they formed a coalition, in 
which each determined to make use of the other for its own purposes. 

But you will say, perhaps, that both together would be of little uses and this is true in a degree: for if the con- 
stitution had-been a practicable thing, those alone who were in power under it could have any real authority. But 
that was not the case; and therefore the plan of the ad/ies was to induce a belief, in the court, that they alone had 
sufficient popularity in the nation to preserve the monarchical authority against the republican party; and, on the 
other hand, to convince the Assembly that (having in their hands the royal authority) all favor, offices, and grants, 
must come through them. Thus they constituted themselves, if I may be allowed the expression, the government 
brokers of the nation. 

I have mentioned the republican party. This naturally grew up out of the old jacobin sect: for, when the chiefs, 
finding that all was:nearly ruined by the want of authority, had set themselves seriously to work to correct their 
own errors, many of their disciples, who believed what their apostles had preached, and many whe saw in the es- 
tablishment of order the loss of their consequence, determined to throw off all submission to crowned heads, as being 
unworthy of a free people. Add to this the number of “ moody beggars starving for a time of pell-mell havock and 
confusion.” 

It was this coalition which prevented the King from accepting the constitution in a manly manner: pointing out 
its capital faults; marking the probable consequences; calling on them to re-consider it; and declaring that his 
submission to their decisions arose from his belief, that it was the only means to avoid the horrors of civil war. They 
saw that this conduct would render them responsible; and although it was the most likely means ef obtaining a 
good constitution, at a future day, and would have bound the’ King down to the principles he should then advance, 
yet they opposed, because such a good constitution would be established, not only without, but even against them, 
and would of course deprive them of those objects which they were in pursuit of. The King contended strongly for 
that kind of acceptance which L have just mentioned, but he was borne downs being threatened with popular com- 
motions, fatal to himself and his family, and with that civil war which he most wished to avoid, as the necessary 
result of such fatal commotions. J 

Shortly after his acceptance it became necessary to appoint another Minister of Foreign Affairs, Monsieur de 
Montmorin having insisted so strongly on retiring that the King could not longer, with any propriety, ask him to stay. 
The state of the ministry was then as follows: Monsieur Duport, the Keeper of the Seals, a creature of, and sworn 
adherent to, the Triumvirate; which Triumvirate is another Duport. Barnave,and Alexander Lameth, being the chiefs 
of the old jacobins. I say the ofd jacobins, for the present jacobins are the republican party. ‘This Keeper of the 
Seals constantly communicated everything that passed in council to his coadjutors. ‘The Minister of the Interior, 

Monsieur Delessagt, was a wavering creature, one of those of whom Shakspeare says that they ‘‘renege, aflirm, and 
turn their halcyon beaks with every gale and vary of their masters.”? He had been one of M. Necker’s underlings; 
was brought forward by him, and had connected himself with the Triumvirate, M. Necker’s enemies, as being the 
strongest party, but still kept up a good understanding with the others. 

Duportail, the Minister of War, of whom I formerly spoke to you when he was appointed, and foretold the con- 
duct he would pursue towards his creator, Mansieur de Lafayette, was also completely subservient to the Trium- 
virate. But at that time he was so much embroiled with the Assembly, that his speedy: resignation seemed una- 
voidable. Monsieur Bertrand de Moleville had just been appointed to the Marine—an_ office which Monsieur de 
Bougainville had refused to accept. //e was pushed to it by the quatre-vingt-neufs, whom he despised, and told 
the King that he would not be a member of a ministry, many of whom he knew to be unfaithful to him. Monsieur 
Bertrand was brought forward by the same influence; but he is really attached to the crown; wishes ardently to 
obtain a good constitution for his country; is an intelligent, sensible, and laborious man, formerly of the robe, and 
the particular friend of Monsieur de Montmorin. ° 

1 mentioned to you, formerly, that Monsieur de Choiseul had refused the office of Foreign Affairs. While it was 
in question who should be appointed to succeed Monsieur de Montmorin, the King, of lis own head, named the 
Count de Moustier, and wrote him a letter on the subject, which de Moustier has since shown to me. He had 
the prudence to write from Berlin to decjine accepting, until after he should be in Paris. When he arrived in that 
city, the King told him that he could not give him the office, because he was considered as an aristocrat. You will 
observe that the coalition had been atwork to get rid of him,and here I must make a digression. The plan was, that, 
as soon as circumstances would admit, a minister at war should be appointed, faithful to the King, and then Bou- 
gainville take the Marine; Bertrand be appointed Keeper of the Seals; and Delessart either kept in, or turned out, 
as he should behave. ‘This plan was not known to the coalition at all; but they well knew, that, if de Moustier got 
into place, it would be a step towards the destruction of their influence and authority. They therefore assured the 
King that they could not answer for consequences, threatened him with popular commotions, with opposition in 
the Assembly, and the like: so that at last he gave up his nomination, and explained the matter to de Moustier. A 
long interregnum ensued in that office, and as Monsieur de Montmorin absolutely refused to continue any longer, 
the portefeuille was given to Monsieur Delessart, and after some time the Count de Ségur was appointed. 

He accepted, in the belief of two things, in both of which he was mistaken. One, that he had the confidence of 
the King and Queen; but he had never taken the right way to obtain either their confidence, or that of others: The 
second article of his creed was, that the Triumvirate (his patrons) commanded a majority in the Assembly. He 
was undeceived as to the latter point, immediately, and therefore threw up the office, and went out of town. Under 
these circumstances, Monsieur cle Narbonne tried hard to obtain that places; and, as I have mentioned his name, and 
that of Monsieur de Choiseul, I will, in this place, mention that of the Abbé de Périgord, afterwards Bishop of Autun. 
These three are young men of high family, men of wit, and men of pleasure; the two former were men of fortune, 

but had spent it. ‘They were intimates; all three had run the career of ambition together, to retrieve their affairs. 
On the score of morals neither of them is exemplary. The Bishop is particularly blamed on that head; for the varie- 
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ty and publicity of his amours, for gambling, and, above all, for stockjobbing, during the ministry of Monsieur de 
Calonne, with whom. he was on the best terms; and, therefore, had opportunities which his enemies say he made 
no small use of. However, I do not believe in this, and I think that, except his gallantries, and mode of thinking, 
rather too liberal for a churchman, the charges are unduly aggravated. 

It was by the Bishop’s intrigues, principally, that Monsieur de Choiseul was formerly nominated to the office of 
Foreign Affairs, but he preferred staying at Constantinople till he could see which way things would settle, and to 
that effect he prevailed on the Vizier, or, rather, the Reis Effendi, to write that he thought it much for the interest 
of France that he should stay for three years longer in that city. In the beginning of the revolution, Narbonne, a 
great anti-Neckerist, was not a little opposed to it, and there was, afterwards, some coldness between him and the 
Bishop, partly on political accounts, and partly because he (in common with the rest of the world) believed the 
Bishop to be too well with his mistress. This coldness was, however, at lengti removed, by the interference of their 
common friend, and the Bishop labored hard to get his friend de Narbonne appointed to the office of Foreign Af- 
fairs; but the King would not agree to it. M. Delessart was, therefore, appointed, he being very glad to get rid of 
the department of the Interior, where he had every thing to apprehend from want of power, want of order, and want 
of bread. ‘The next step was to bring Monsieur de Narbonne forward to-fill the place of Monsieur Duportail, and 
to this M. Delessart gave his hearty assistance, by way of compensating for the disappointment in the other depart- 
ment. Finally, the Interior, or Home Department, was filled by a Monsieur Cahier de Gerville, of whom I know 
very little; nor is it necessary that I should. 

This ministry stands then divided as follows. The Keeper of the Seals and M. Delessart are attached, or suppos- 
ed to be so, to the Lameth faction: Monsieur de Narbonne and Monsieur Bertrand are sapposed to be attached to 
the quatre-vingt-neufs; and M. de Gerville, rather leaning to the latter. ‘This ministry,. extremely disjointed in 
itself, and strongly opposed by the Assembly, possesses, on the whole, but a moderate share of talents: for though 
Count de Narbonne is a man of wit, and a very pleasant lively fellow, he is by no means a man of business; and 
though M. Bertrand has talents, yet, according to the old proverb, one swallow never makes a summer. 

Such as it is, every one of them is convinced that the constitution is good for nothing; and, unfortunately, they 
are, many of them, so indiscreet as to disclose that opinion, when, at the same time, they declare their determina- 
tion to support and execute it, which is, in fact, the only rational mode which now remains, of pointing out its de- 
fects. It is unnecessary to tell you, tiat some members of the National Assembly are in the pay of England, for 
that you will easily suppose. .Brissot de Warville is said to be one of them, and, indeed, (whether from corrupt or 
other motives I know not) his conduct tends to injure his own country,, and benefit that of their ancient foes, ina 
very eminent degree. 

The sitaation of their finances is such, that every considerate person sees the impossibility of going on in the 
present way; and asa change of system, after so many pompous declamations, is not a little dangerous among a 
people so wild and ungoverned, it has appeared to them that a war would furnish some plausible pretext for mea- 
sures of a very decisive nature,-in which state, necessity will be urged in the teeth of policy, humanity, and justice. 
Others consider war as the means of obtaining, for the government, the eventual command of disciplined military 
force, which may be used to restore orders in other words, to bring back despotism; and then they expect that the 
King will give the nation a constitution which they have neither the wisdom to form, nor the virtue to adopt, for 
themselves. Others again suppose, that,, in case of a war, there will be such a leaning from the King towards his 
brothers, from the Queen towards the Emperor, from the nobility (the very few) who remain, towards the mass of 
their brethren, who have left the kingdom, that the bad success natural to arise from the opposition of undisciplined 
mobs to regular armies, may be easily imputed to treasonable counsels, and the people be prevailed on to banish 
them altogether, and set up a federal republic. Lastly, the aristocrats, burning with the lust of vengeance, most 
of them poor, and. all of them proud, hope that, supported by foreign armies, they shall be able to return victori- 
ous, and re-establish that species of despotism most suited to their own cupidity. 

It happens, therefore, that the whole nation, though with different views, are desirous of war: for it is proper in 
such general statement to take in the spirit of the country, which has ever been warlike. I have told you, long ago, 
that the Emperor is by no means an enterprising or warlike prince. I must now, in confirmation of that, inform 
you, that, in the famous conference at Pilnitz, he was taken in by.the King of Prussia: for he came prepared to 
higgle about the nature and extent of the succor to be given, and forces to be employed, but the King cut the mat- 
ter short by telling him that the difference in the extent of their respective dominions, and ‘a variety of other cir- 
cumstanecs, would justify him in demanding greater efforts on the part of the Emperor, but that he would meet 
him on ground of perfect equality. In consequence of this, the Emperor was obliged to accede, but he did so in 
the view and the wish to do nothing. 

When, therefore, the King accepted the constitution, he chose to consider that as a reason why foreign Princes 
should not interfere. The King of Prussia, however, gave to the King personal assurances of his good will. and 
brotherly attachment, and, of this, offered substantial proofs. ‘The King’s true interest (and he thinks so) seems 
to consist in preserving the peace, and leaving the Assembly to act as they may think proper, which will demon- 
strate the necessity of restoring, in a great degree, the royal authority. ‘The faction opposed to him are very sensi- 
ble of this, which forms an additional reason for driving every thing to extremity; and, therefore, with a view to 
destroy every root and fibre of ancient systems, they have imagined to court the alliance of Great Britain and of 
Prussia. In consequence, the Bishop d’Autun has been sent to England, and, if my information be good, is autho- 
rized to propose the cession of the Islands of France and Bourbon, and the island of ‘Tobago, as the price of an alli- 
ance against the Emperor. 

This has a direct tendency to break the family compact with Spain, which has long been courted by Britain: for 
it is evident that this country will not embark in a contest which is to do France any good, and, therefore, the game 
of Mr. Pitt is as clear as the sun, and suits exactly his temper and disposition. He has only to receive the offers 
made, and send copies to Vienna and Madrid, by way of supporting his negotiations, particularly with the latter. 
He can offer them, also, the guarantee of their dominions and rights against us, and by this means we should find 
ourselves all at once surrounded by hostile nations. ‘The Minister of the Marine opposed violently, in council, 
this mission; stated the consequences, and obtained some useful restrictions. M. de Warville proposed, in the 
Diplomatic Committee, the cession of Dunkirk and Calais to England, as pledges of the fidelity of France to the 
engagements she might take. You will judge, from this specimen, of the wisdom and virtue of the faction to which 
he belongs, and I am sure the integrity of your heart will frown with indignant contempt, when I tell you, that, 
among the chiefs of that faction are men who owe their all to the personal bounty of the King. 

This mission of the Bishop d’Autun has produced something like a schism‘in the coalition. The party of La- 
meth and Barnave are strongly opposed to it. Monsieur Delessart, who had adopted the scheme on the representa- 
tion of the Bishop (with whom it originated) and his friends, abandoned it on the representation of the others, and 
two days before I left Paris an express was sent to assure the Emperor, that, notwithstanding appearances, they 
meant him no harm. In effect, they were again going to endeavor at an alliance of the nation with him, upon a 
plan which was set on foot about three months ago, by those who afterwards fell into the plan of an alliance with 
Britain. You may judge, from hence, how much dependence is to be placed on these new fangled statesmen. The 
Kiog and Queen are wounded to the soul by these rash measures. They have, I believe, given all needful assur- 
ances to the Emperor and King of Spain. A confidential person has desired me to assure you, on their behalf, that 
they are very far from wishing to change the system of French politics, and abandon their old allies, and, therefore, 
if any advantage is taken of the present advances to Britain, that you will consider them as originating merely in 
the madness of the moment; and not as proceeding from them, or as meeting with their approbation, but the con- 
trary. I shall send this letter in such a way as promises the greatest safety, and I must entreat you, my dear sir, to 
destroy it, for fear of accidents; you will feel how important it is to them, that this communication be not dis¢losed. 
It a personal from them to you, and expressive of sentiments which can have no action until they have some 
authority. 
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It is time to close this too long letter, whose object is to possess you of that interior machinery by which outward 
Believe always, I pray, in the sincerity of those sentiments with which I am yours, 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


movements are directed. 


To Greorce Wasuincton, President of the United States. 


Lonpon, March 17, 1792. 
Dear Sir: 

I had the honor to write to you on the 4th of last month. ‘T'wo days after, I was informed that you had no- 
minated me as minister to the court of France, but the latest advices from America, which come down to the 10th 
of January, show that the Senaté had not then made their decision. Be that decision what it may, I shall ever 
gratefully esteem and acknowledge this mark of confidence from the person in the world whose good opinion I 
consider most estimable. 

In my letter of the 4th, I gave you a picture of the French ministry, and a view of the measures pursued by 
different parties, including the mission of the Bishop d’Autun. As he has now got back to Paris, it may be well to 
communicate the result. His reception was bad, for three reasons: First, that the court looks with horror and ap- 
prehension at the scenes acting in France, of which they consider him as a prime mover. Secondly, that his repu- 
tation is offensive to persons who pique themselves on decency. of manners and deportment. And, lastly, because 
he was so imprudent, when he first arrived, as to propagate the idea that he should corrupt the members of ad- 
ministration, and, afterwards, by keeping company with leading characters among the dissenters, and other similar 
circumstances, he renewed the impression made before his departure from Paris, that he meant to intrigue with the 
discontented. His public reception, however, furnishes no clue to decide on the success of his mission; becatise 
the former might have been very bad, and the latter very good. 

The fact, however, is. that he-could offer nothing worthy of their acceptance, and that what he asked was of a na- 
ture not to be granted. His offer was confined to the cession of Tobago, a demolition of the works of Cherbourg, 
and an extension of the commercial treaty. He asked a strict neutrality in case of war with the Emperor. Now, 
you wil observe, that no court could prudently treat with France in her present situation, seeing that nobody can 
promise, in her name, otherwise than as god- fathers and god-mothers do at a christening; and how such promises 
are kept every body knows. Convinced of this, the bishop never told his errand to Lord Gower, the British am- 
bassador at Paris, who mentioned that circumstance to me as extraordinary, but yet so far agreeable as that he was 
glad not to have been called on for letters of introduction. . 

Respecting Tobago, I must make a digression. It is now a long time since it was mentioned to me in Paris, that 
some of the colonists of St. Domingo had come hither to make overtures to Mr. Pitt. Since that period, I learnt 
that the French ministry were in possession of documents to prove, not only that he fomented the disturbances in 
France, but that he was in deep intrigues with regard to that colony. ‘The particular proo!s were not shown to me, 
so that [ cannot speak positively. Neither-can I vouch for what [have learnt further on that subject within this 
months; but Iam assured that it is Mr. Pitt’s intention to bring about, if he can, the independence of St. Domingo. 
Mr. Clarkson, the great negro advocate, is mentioned to me as his agent for this business at Paris, and the conduct 
of a part of the Assembly, in opposing succor to that island, seems corroborative of such an idea. ‘This, then, 
being the case, or supposing it to be so, the offer of Tobago was too trifling to attract Mr. Pitt’s notice, even if un- 
connected with other circumstances. By the by, my informant tells me, also, that Mr. Pitt means to coax us into 
the adoption of his plan respecting St. Domingo. And [ learn from another quarter, that he means to offer us his 
mediation for a peace with the Indians. If all this be true, his game is evident. The meditation is to be with us 
a price for adopting his plans, and with the /ndian tribes a means of constituting himself their patron and protector. 
It may be proper to combine all this with the late division of Canada, and the present measures for military coloni- 
zation of the upper country, and, above all, with what may come from Mr. Hammond. 

I return to St. Domingo. If such be Mr. Pitt’s scheme, although we shall not, I presume, engage in, or coun- 
tenance it, yet the success will be entirely for our advantage, and a mere preliminary to something of the same 
sort, which must happen to Jamaica, on the first change of wind in the political world. ‘The destruction of the port 
of Cherbourg is no present object with the British ministry, because they suppose it will be ruined by the elements 
before it can be completed; and because the French marine is, from the want of discipline, an object more of con- 
tempt than apprehension. ‘The proftered extension of the commercial treaty amounts to nothing, because, at pre- 
sent, every part of France is open to contraband commerce, and because there is little reason to believe that the 
stipulations in a treaty now made would be of any long duration. 

Thus it happens that neither of the objects offered were worthy of notice. But the neutrality required was of 
a most important nature. By leaving the Austrian Low Countries exposed to French invasion, it would have been 
a violation both of ancient of and recent treaties. Nor is thisall: for (as I have already had occasion to remark) the 
annexation of those provinces to the French monarchy would prove almost, if not altogether, fatal to Great Britain. 
And when we consider that they are almost in revolt already, and that it is in fact their interest to become one with 
France, there is reason to suppose that a union might have been effected, in case of a war with the Emperor. 

So much then on the ground of good faith and good policy. But there is still a farther cause, which, as the 
world goes. may be equal in its operation to all others. It seems to be a moot point whether it is the British or the 
Prussian cabinet which directs the other. Perhaps there may be a little of boths but be all that as it may, it is certain 
that neither feels disposed to counteract the views of its ally, in any open manner. Now, putting aside the per- 
sonal feelings which naturally agitate the sovereign of this, as well as of other kingdoms, in regard to the French 
revolution, itis notorious that, from the very dawn of it, agents were employed to foment a spirit of revolt in other 
States, particularly in Pressia. The King of Prussia, therefore, feels for the French revolutionists all the enmity 
of a proud, passionate, and offended German Prince. Add to this, that the Elector of Hanover, as such, cannot 
wish for a change in the government of Germany. If, therefore, it had been the interest of Great Britain to esta- 
blish a free constitution in France, (which it certainly is not) I am perfectly convinced that this court would never 
have made a single effort for the purpose. 

I stated to you, in my last, that the French ministry are extremely disjointed. It was too much so for any du- 
rable existence; besides which, the members took effectual means to precipitate each other’s ruin. M.de Narbonne 
wished to get into the office of foreign affairs. This was desirable to him, it is said, on many accounts, but par- 
ticularly so because it gives the command of large sums without account. Whatever may have been his motives, 
the following seems to have been his conduct: .He stood forth the advocate of all violent measures. ‘This would 
naturally have excited suspicions with thinking men, but not so with the Assembly. He associated himself to the 
partisans of democracy; and while, by these means, he secured himself against their clamors, he took great care of 
his pecuniary affairs. ‘This, at least, 1s affirmed to me, and with the addition that he had the imprudence to pay off 
his debts, although it is notorious that his estate (which is in St. Domingo) is among those which are laid waste. It 
is further asserted that, in order to quiet the clamors of contractors, who had given him money, and found them- 
selves in the road to ruin, he agreed to compensate the depreciation of the assignats. In order to remove a creat 
obstacle to his proceedings, he joined in the intrigues against M. Bertrand; and, at the same time, fostered other 
intrigues against M. Delessart, with a view of getting his place. ‘The proofs of all these things are said to be in the 
King’s hands. : 

M. Delessart’s conduct I have already, in part, communicated. I must add that, afterwards, imagining that 
Brissot,de Warville, and Condorcet, were omnipotent in the Assembly, he violated his engagements made: with the 
Triumvirate, and wrote some despatches conformably to the views of those two gentlemen. In consequence of this, 
it was resolved to displace him, and they were looking out for a successor. The person applied to was actually 
de iberating whether he should or should not accept, at the moment when Brissot brought about his impeachment 
and arrest. In this same moment M. de Narbonne was dismissed, and with him was to go M. de Gerviile. The 
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Chevalier de Graave succeeds M. de Narbonne. When I left Paris he was attached to the Triumvirate. He does 

not want understanding, but I think it almost impossible that he should succeed. Monsieur Bertrand, against whom 
an address from the Assembly was at length carried, has, I find, resigned. ‘There is something at the bottom which 
I cannot discover, without being on the spot, but you may rely on it he goes out with the full confidence of the King 
and Queen. ; 

My informations from Paris are previous to the news of the Emperor’s death, which has probably occasioned 
the violent proceedings against poor Delessart, by removing the fears of those who, in the midst of all their big 
words, were confoundedly frightened. What may be the consequences of this event, it is impossible to determine, 
or even to conjecture. Much, very much, depends on the personal character of his successor, which I am not yet 
acquainted with. ie . ; ar oar 

It is supposed by some here that Mr. Pitt is not strong in the cabinet at present, although the majority in Par- 
liament was never more decisive, and this is said to arise from his refusing to ask money for the payment of the 
Prince of Wales’s debts, which the King, it is said, was desirous of, and_ which his minister declined with some 
offensive expressions. Mr. Pitt’s friends insist, on the other hand, that the whole story is false from beginning to 
end. For my own part, I do not think he will be turned out, because I believe him to be very cunning; and, although 
he has conducted foreign affairs but poorly, he manages all the little court and parliamentary intrigues with con- 


te address. 
stoic GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
To Georce Wasuincton, President of the United States. 


Lonpon, March 21, 1792. 
Dear Sir: ; 7 — P 
Yesterday I was informed that the Senate had agreed to your nomination of diplomatic servants. If I 
know my own heart, this intelligence is far less agreeable to me on my own account than on that of the public. | 
am sure that a rejection, from whatever cause it may have arisen, would have been attributed to disumon in our 
counsels. 

I find that the King of France has appointed to the Office of Foreign Affairs a Monsieur Dumouriez, and that it 
is considered as a sacrifice to the jacobins. He is a bold, determined man. Iam not acquainted with him person- 
ally, but I know that he has long been seeking a place in the administration, and was, about six months ago, de- 
termined, if appointed one of the ministers, to destroy, at the peril of his life, the jacobin and all other clubs, and to 
effect a change in the Government. How far he may have changed his opinions since, I really cannot tell; but I 
mention this to you now, because, when I know more, I can refer to this letter, and say, that, by coming into office, 
he has not changed his sentiments, if he persists in those his ancient determinations. If not, i will tell you, that he 
is more prudent than was supposed. And these words will, in either case, mean nothing more thanis here set down 
for them. The King consulted him (as I was told by his confidential friend, in the middle of last October) on the 
state of affairs, when M. de Montmorin went out; but the high-toned measures he proposed were not adopted. 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
To Georce Wasuineoton, President of the United States. 


Paris, June 10, 1792. 
My Dear Sir: ; 
Although I have been above a month in this city, I have not been able, until within a day or two, to 
make up my mind as to the sentiments of the person mentioned to you in mine of the 2lst of March, or rather 1 
could not obtain that certainty which was needful, before I could properly mention them to you. I can now ven- 
ture to assure you, that by coming into office he has not changed his sentiments. 

My former letters have mentioned to you the indiscipline of the French armies, and the public prints will give 
you such facts on that head as may tend to making up in your mind a solid judgment as to future events. The first 
step towards bankruptcy has already been made, by extending to seventeen hundred millions the sum of assignats, 
which may be in circulation. A further extension must take place in a few days. The Powers combined against 
France have it, therefore, in their choice to wear her out by a war of resources, or dash into the heart of the coun- 
try. This last will best suit with their own situation; but I do not think they will advance before the beginning of 
August. 

Your letter to the King has produced a very good effect. It is not relished by the democrats, who particularly 
dislike the term “‘ your people,” but it suits weil the prevailing temper, which is monarchical. ‘The jacobin faction 
approaches to its dissolution, as you may perceive by its agonies. In fact, the deliberations are so absurd, and so 
extravagantly wild, that they daily furnish new arms to their enemies. You will perceive, at a glance, that this is 
not a moment for making commercial treaties. I shall, however, do all that I can, without seriously compromising 


our future interests. 
Iam, &c. GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
To Georce Wasninoton, President of the United States. 


General Washington to Gouverneur -Morris. 


PuiLavEtpuia, October 20, 1792. 
My Dear Sir: 

Although your letter of the 10th of June, which I have received, did not paint the prospects of France 
in the most pleasing colors, :-yet the events which have since taken place give a more gloomy aspect to the public 
affairs of that kingdom than your letter gave reason to apprehend. 

A thousand circumstances, besides our distance from the theatre of action, made it improbable that we should 
have, in this country, a fair statement of facts and causes through the medium of the public prints; and I have re- 
ceived no other accounts than what have come in that channel. But, taking up the most favorable of these, gloomy, 
indeed, appears the situation of France at this juncture. But it is hardly probable that even you, who are on the 
spot, can say, with any precision, how these things will terminate; much less can we, at this distance, pretend to 
augur the event. We can only repeat the sincere wish, that much happiness may arise to the French nation, and to 
mankind in general, out of the severe evils which are inseparable from so important a revolution. 

In the present state of things we cannot expect that any commercial treaty can now be formed with France; but 
Ihave no doubt of your embracing the proper moment of arrangement, and of doing whatever may be in your power 
for the substantial interest of our country. 

The affairs of the United States go on well. There are some few clouds in our political hemisphere, but I trust 
that the bright sun of our prosperity will disperse them. 

The Indians on our western and southern frontiers are still troublesome, but such measures are taken as will, I 
presume, prevent any serious mischief from them; I confess, however, that I do not believe thése tribes will ever be 
— to a quiescent state, so long as they may be under ari influence which is hostile to the rising greatness of 

ese States. 

From the complexion of some of our newspapers, foreigners would be led to believe that inveterate political dis- 
sensions exist among us, and that we are on the very verge of disunion; but the fact is otherwise. The great body 
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of the people now feel the advantages of the General Government, and would not, I am persuaded, do any thing that 
should destroy it; but this kind of representations is an evil, which must be placed in opposition to the infinite be- 
nefits resulting froma free press; and I am sure you need not be told, that, in this country, a personal difference in 
political sentiments is often made to take the garb of general dissensions. 

From the Department of State you are, [ am informed, furnished with such papers and documents, from time to 
time, as will keep you more particularly informed of the state of our affairs. I shall, therefore, add nothing further 
to this letter, thaa assurances of being always and sincerely yours, &c. 


G. WASHINGTON. 


Paris, October 23, 1792. 
My Dear Sir: 

Yours of the 21st of June is at length safely arrived. Poor Lafayette! Your letter to him must re- 
main with me yet some time. His enemies here are as virulent as ever; and I can give you no better proof than 
this. Among the King’s papers was found nothing of what his enemies wished and expected, except his corres- 
pondence with M. de Lafayette, which breathes from beginning to end the purest sentiments of freedom. It is, 
therefore, kept secret, while he stands accused of designs, in conjunction with the dethroned monarch, to enslave 
his country. ; 

‘The fact respecting this correspondence is communicated to me by a person to whom it was related confidentially 
by one of the parties who examined it. You will have seen in my letters to Mr. Jefferson, a proposition made by 
Mr. Short respecting M. de Lafayette, with my reply. I had very good reason to apprehend that our interference at 
that time would have been injurious to him, but I hope that a moment will soon offer in which something may be done 
for his relief. In reading my correspondence with Mr. Short, you must consider that { wrote to the French and 
Austrian Government, as eaclr would take the liberty to read my letters. 

You will have seen, also, that in my letters to Mr. Jefferson, I hint at the dangers attending a residence in this 
city. Some of the sanguinary events which have taken place, and which were partial executions of great plans, will 
point toa natural interpretation thereof; but these were not what I contemplated. Should we ever meet, I will en- 
tertain you with the recital of many things, which it would be improper to commit to paper, at least for the present. 
You will have seen that the King is accused of high crimes and misdemeanors; but I verily believe that he wished sin- 
cerely for this nation the enjoyment of the utmost degree of liberty which their situation and circumstances will permit. 
He wished for a good constitution, but unfortunately he had not the means to obtain it, or, if he had, he was thwarted 
by those about him. What may be his fate, God only knows; but history informs us that the passage of dethroned 
monarchs is short from the prison to the grave, 

I have mentioned to Mr. Jefferson, repeatedly, my wish to have positive instructions and orders for my Govern- 
ment. I need not tell you, sir, how agreeable this would be to me, and what a load it would take from my mind. 
At the same time, l am fully sensible that it may be inconvenient to give me such orders. ‘The United States may 
wish to temporize, and see how things are likely to end, and, in such case, leaving me at large, with the right re- 
served to avow or disavow me according to circumstances and events, is for the Government an eligible position. 
My part in the play is not quite so eligible; but, although I wish the Senate to be sensible of this, lam far from 
wishing that any precipitate step be taken to relieve me from it, for | know how contemptible is every private con- 
sideration when compared with the public interests. One step, however, seems natural, viz: to say that, before any 
new letters of credence are given, it will be proper to know to whom they are to be directed, because the Conven- 
tion, a mere temporary body, is to be succeeded by some fixed form, and it may be a long time before any such form 
will be adopted. 

Mr. Jefferson, from the materials in his possession, will be able to give you anaccurate account of the military events. 
[ discover three capital errors in the conduct of the Duke of Brunswick. First, his proclamation arrogated rights 
which on no construction could belong to him or his employers, and contained threats which no circumstances could 
warrant, and which in no supposable success could be executed. ‘They tended, however, to unite the nation in 
opposing him, seeing that no hope remained for those who had taken any part in the revolution; and the conduct 
observed towards M. de Lafayette and his companions was a severe comment on the cruelty of the rest. Thus, in 
the same moment, he wounded the pride, insulted the feelings, and alarmed the fears, of all France. And, by his 
thundering menaces to protect the royal family, he plunged them into the situation from which he meant to extricate 
them. 

The second error was, not to dash at Paris the instant he received the news of the affair of the tenth. He should 
then have advanced at all hazards, and if, in so doing, he had declared to the several Generals and armies that he 
expected their assistance to restore their dethroned prince and violated constitution, [am persuaded that he would 
have met with as much support as opposition. I learn, within these two days, that the delegates of Lorraine and 
Alsace had so little hope, or rather were so thoroughly persuaded that those provinces would join the enemy, that 
they made unusual haste to come foward, lest they should be apprehended. Great activity in that moment would 
have done wonders; but then he was not ready. 

The third great error was, that, after waiting so long. he came forward at all this season. By menacing the 
frontiers with great and increasing force, vast numbers of the militia would have been drawn to the utmost verge of 
the French territory. The difficulty of subsisting them there would have been extreme. By taking strong and 
good positions, his troops would have been preserved in full vigor, and the French, wasted by disease, tired of inac- 
tion, and stimulated by their natural impatience and impetuosity of temper, would have forced their Generals to 
attack, even if they had the prudence to be quiet. The consequence of such attack, excepting always the will of 
God, must have been a complete victory on his part, and then it would have been next to impossible for them to escape. 
Then the towns would have surrendered, believing the business to be over, and he might have come as far forward 
this autumn as the needful transportation of stores would permit. Next spring France would have found it almost 
impossible to subsist the armies needful for the defence in that part of the country, which ts most defensible, and of 
consequence her enemy would have reached the point from which he lately retreated, without the smallest difficulty. 

The appearances are so vague and contradictory, that I cannot pretend to tell you whether the alliance will or 
will not be preserved for the next campaign. If I were to hazard conjectures on the present state of things, it might 
cast suspicions where [ have not sufficient ground, and therefore I will bury them in my own bosom, lest accident 
should put this letter into improperhands. France has a strong ally in the feelings of those nations who are subject 
to despotism, but for that very reason, she has a mortal enemy in every Prince. If, as is very possible, the league 
should hold firm til! next spring, it will then have gained considerable auxiliaries, and I am very much mistaken if 
this nation will make as great efforts as those she is now making. ‘The character of nations must be taken into con- 
sideration in all political questions, and that of France has ever been an enthusiastic inconstancy. They soon get 
tired of a thing. They adopt without examination, and reject without sufficient cause. They are now agog with 
their republic, and may perhaps adopt some form of Government with a huzza; but that they will adopt a good form, 
or, having adopted, adhere to it, is what I do not believe. ‘There is a great body of royalists in the country, who do 
oe now declare themselves, because it would be certain death, but a favorable occasion would bring them out of their 
10les. 


The factions here* are violent, and among those who administer the government there is not, I am told, that 
degree of character which lays hold of the esteem and respect of mankind, but rather the contrary. In their oppo- 
nents there is a nervous temper, which sticks at nothing, and if I see rightly there is in the current of their affairs 
a strong eddy, or counter tide, which may change materially both men and things. Yet let what will happen, I think it 
hardly possible that they should blunder as much as the emigrants, and I am prone to believe that, in war and poli- 
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tics, po of our adversaries constitutes our greatest force. The future prospect, therefore, is involved in mist 

d darkness. - ; : 
we There is but one sovereign in Europe, the Empress of Russia, who is not, in the scale of talents, considerably 
below par. ‘The Emperor, who it is said is consumptive and cannot live long, is now much influenced by Manfredi, 
a statesman of the Italian school, who takes insincerity for wisdom. The Prussian cabinet is far from strong. 
Leuchesini, an able man, is said to be rising in influence there, but there is such a mixture of lust and folly in the 
chief, that no one man can keep things steady. The alliance with Vienna is disagreeable to the Prussians, and par- 
ticularly to the inhabitants of Berlin, which may have some influence in destroying it, and his majesty has given 
three strong proofs, since his accession, that he is by no means nice on this subject of public faith. ‘Ihe invasion of 
Brabant will, [am persuaded, alarm both Britain and Holland, but whether they will confine themselves to court in- 
trigue, or come into the field, is doubtful. ed 

Thus you will perceive, sir, that nothing can be predicted with tolerable certainty respecting the affairs of this 
country, either internal or external, at the present moment. I am, &c. 

GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


To Georce Wasuinctron, President of the United States. 


Paris, December 28th, 1792. 
My Dear Sir: 

I did myself the honor to write to you on the 23d of October. Since that date the exterior affairs of 
this country have put on a more steady appearance. My letter of the 21st instant, to Mr. Jefferson, will communi- 
cate my view of things, to which I could add but little at this day. _ 

I have not mentioned to him the appointment of M. Genet, as Minister to the United States. In fact, this ap- 
pointment has never been announced to me. Perhaps the ministry think it is a trait of republicanism to omit those 
forms which were anciently used to express good will. In the letter which is addressed to you, is a strain of adu- 
lation which your good sense will easily expound. Let it be compared with M. Le Brun’s letter to me of the 30th 
of August. The fact is, that they begin to open their eyes to their true situation; and besides, they wish to bring 
forward into act, our guaranty of their islands, if the war with Britain should actually take place. : 

As to that war, I am told that the British ultimatum is as follows: France shall deliver the royal family to such 
reigning branch of the Bourbons as the King may choose, and shall recall her troops from the countries they now 
occupy. In this event, Britain will send hither a minister, and acknowledge the republic, and mediate a peace with 
the Emperor and King of Prussia. I have several reasons to believe that this information is not far from the truth, 
and that, if the ministers felt themselves at liberty to act, they would agree to the terms. ‘These terms are, it is said, 
consequential to the sentiments delivered by opposition in the British Parliament; who are, as you will see, become 
quite insignificant, but it was thought best to place them in a necessity of supporting the measures of administration. 

I consider these terms, or something very like them, in a different point of view. If the French retire, and con- 
sequently eat up again their high toned declarations in favor of the people, and denunciations against kings, they 
will, at the next attempt, find as many enemies as there are men in the neighboring countries, and of course the media- 
tor will prescribe such terms as he may think proper. Secondly, as it is almost evident that the republic must be torn 
to pieces by contending factions, even without - foreign interference, her population, wealth, and resources, above 
all, her marine, must dwindle away; and as much of her intelligence and industry, with the greater part of her 
money capital, must, on this hypothesis, seek the protection of law and government on the other side of the channel, 
her rival will increase both in positive and relative power. Thirdly, an exiled monarch on the other side of the 
Pyrenees, (for it is at Madrid that he would probably take refuge) would enable Britain at any moment to distract 
the French affairs, and involve the republic in a war with Spain. Lastly, it seems an almost necessary conclusion, 
that if France in some years of convulsive misery should escape dismemberment, she would sink under severe and 
single despotism, and when relieved therefrom by the King, or his descendants, or relations, she would be in a state 
of wretchedness for at least one generation. 

I understand that the French, in the consciousness that their principles have ruined their colonies, are willing to 

ay them as the price of peace; but on the other hand Mr. Pitt has, I am told, refused the offers which the colonists 
ll made to him, partly because he does not wish to excite alarm, and partly because the only useful part of thei: 
colonies, their commerce, will, he conceives, naturally fall to Britain in proportion to the interior ruin which has 
already made great ravages in this country. 

If the terms offered by Britain, whatever they may be, are not accepted, I think a declaration will not suddenly 
follow, but only an increase of preparations; because time must be given for the co-operators, Spain and Holland, 
who are both of them slow. Besides, it will be necessary that a body of Prussian troops should be collected through 
Westphalia, in the neighborhood of Flanders, to be joined by Dutch, Hanoverian, a perhaps British troops. ‘he 
more the French advance, the more they expose themselves to this danger; and you may rely that, if a large body 
of troops be thrown into Flanders, that country will join them eagerly to expel or destroy the French. 

I think it possible, that, in case the war should break out, there may be a treaty of partition, in which the Elector 
Palatine may have Alsace and Lorraine in liey of Bavaria, and,that the Low Countries may be given by the Emperor, 
in exchange for Bavaria, to the Duke and Dutchess of York. ‘This would suit every body but France, and she will 
not in such case be consulted. : 

I have not yet seen M. Genet, but Mr. Paine is to introduce him to me. In the mean time I have inquired a 
little what kind of a person he is; and I find that he is a man of good parts and very good education, brother to the 
Queen’s first woman; from whence his fortune originates. He was, through the Queen’s influence, appointed 
as Chargé d’ Affaires at Petersburg, and when there, in consequence of despatches from M. de Montmorin, written 
in the sense of the revolution, and which he interpreted too literally, he made some representations in a much higher 
tone than was wished or expected. It was not convenient either to approve or disapprove .of his conduct, under 
the then circumstances, and his despatches lay unnoticed. This, to a young man of ardent temper, and who, feel- 
ing genius and talents, may, perhaps, have rated himself a little too high, was mortifying in the extreme. He felt 
himself insulted, and wrote in a style of petulance to his chief, believing, always, that, if the royal party prevailed, 
his sister would easily make fair weather for him at court; which I doubt not. At the overturn of the monarchy, 
these letters were so many credentials in his favor to the new government, and their dearth of men has opened his 
way to whatever he might wish. He chose America, as being the best harbor during the storm, and if my infor- 
mant be right, he will not put to sea again until it is fair weather, let what will happen. 

In addition to what I have said respecting the King to Mr. Jefferson, it is well to mention to you, that the major- 
ity have it in contemplation not only to refer the judgment to the electors of France, that is, to the people, but also 
to send him and his family to America, which Paine is to move for. He mentioned this to me in confidence, but | 
have since heard it from another quarter. 

Adieu, my dear sir. I wish you many and happy years. 


r 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
To Georce WasuincTon, President of the United States. 


Paris, January 10th, 1793. 
My Dear Sir: 

As I have good reason to believe that this letter will f° safely, I shall mention some things which may serve 
as a clew to lead through mysteries. Those who planned the revolution which took place on the 10th of August, 
sought a person to head the attack, and found a M. Westermann, whose morals were far from air ag He has 
no pretensions to science, or to depth of thought; but he is fertile in resources, and endued withthe most daring 
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When the business drew towards a point the conspirators 
‘Fhey obeyed, because they had trusted him too far. On 


intrepidity. Like Caesar, he believes in his fortune. 
Rewards were due; and mili- 


trembled, but Westermann declared they should go on. ) 
that important day his personal conduct decided in a great measure their success. 


tary rank, with opportunities to enrich himself, was granted. . Bm 
Westermann was commissioned to destroy 


You know something of Dumouriez. ‘The council distrusted him. d 
This commission was shown to the General. It became the bond of union between him and 


him, should he falter. : the ( : 
Westermann. Dumouriez opened a treaty with the King of Prussia. ‘The principal emigrants, confident of force, 
and breathing vengeance, shut the royal ear. Thionville was defended, because a member of the Constituent Assem- 
bly saw in Lafayette’s fate his own. Metz. was not delivered up, because nobody asked for the keys, and because 
the same apprehensions were felt which influenced in Thionville. The King of Prussia waited for these evidences 
of loyalty until his provisions were consumed. He then found it necessary to bargain for a retreat. It was worth 
to Westermann about ten thousand pounds. The council, being convinced that he had betrayed their bloody secret, 
have excited a prosecution against him for old affairs of no higher rank than petit larceny. He has desired a trial 
by court martial. : ; 

You will judge whether cordial union can subsist between the council and their generals. Vergniaud, Gaudet, 
&c. are now, [ ain told, the intimates of Dumouriez, and that the present administration is to be overturned, begin- 
ning with Pache, the Minister of War. You will have seen a denunciation against these members of Assembly for 
a letter they wrote to ‘Thierry, the King’s valet-de-chambre. This affair needs explanation, but it can be of no pre- 


sent use. . : ' 
The King’s fate is to be decided next Monday, the 1th. ‘That unhappy man, conversing with one of his coun- 


sel on his own fate, calmly summed up the motives of every kind, and concluded that a majority of the Con- 
vention would vote for referring his case to the people, and that in consequence he should be massacred. I think he 


Tam, &c. GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


To Greorce Wasuincton, President of the United States. 


must die or reign. 


Paris, February 14, 1793. 


My Dear Sir: 
I have received yours of the 20th of October, which was very long on its way. You will find that events 


have blackened more and more in this country. The present prospects are dreadful. It is not so much perhaps 
the external force, great as that may be, for there are always means of defence in so vasta nation. The exhausted 
state of resources might also be borne with, if not remedied. But the disorganized state of the Government ap- 
pears to be irremediable. The venality is such that, if there be no traitors, it is because the enemy have not com-- 
mon sense. Without the aid of venality, there are nota few who, from mistaken zeal, and from ignorance, con- 
tribute to the success of those Powers who are leagued against France. Many, also, under the garb of patriotism, 
conceal their attachment to the former Government. In short, the fabric of the present system is erected ona 
quagmire. ‘The new constitution has not yet made its appearance, but it is easy to conjecture what it will not be. 
In the mean time, I learn that the Ministers of War and Marine declare it impossible for them to go on. How 
all this will end God only knows, but I fear it will end badly. 

I will not speak of my own situation; you will judge that it is far from pleasant. I could be popular, but that 
would be wrong. The different parties pass away like the shadows in a magic lantern, and to be well with any one 
of them would, in a short period, become the cause of unquenchable hatred with the others. 

Happy, happy, America! governed by reason, by law, by the man whom she loves, whom she almost adores. 
It is the pride of my life to consider that manas my friend, and 1 hope long to be honored with that title. God 
bless you, my dear sir, and keep and preserve you. Your cool and steady temper is now of infinite consequence 
to your country. As soon asI can see the way open to any thing decisive, I shall inform you of it. At present, I 
weary myself with unavailing reflection, meditation, and conjecture. A partition seems the most probable event 


at present. Adieu. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


To GEorGE WASHINGTON. 


Paris, March 2, 1793. + 


My Dear Sir: 

I think that you should be acquainted with a fact which it is very important to communicate to our Secretary of 
State as soon as may be. I am informed, in a way that precludes doubt, that the Executive Council here sent out, 
by M. Genet, three hundred blank commissions for privateers, to be given clandestinely to such persons as he 
might find in America inclined to take them. They suppose that the avidity of some adventurers may lead them 
into measures which would involve altercations with Great Britain, and terminate finally ina war. This appears 
to me, waiving all question of honesty, no very sound measure, politically speaking, since they may, as a nation, 
derive greater advantage from our neutrality than from our alliance. 

But, whatever light it may be viewed in as to them, it is, in respect to us, a detestable project. I learn that 
some seamen have lately been captured, by British cruisers, who claim to be Americans. I presume that the claim 
will not be admitted, but, if the Government should cause them to be executed as pirates, a knowledge thereof 
would go a great way to prevent our citizens from engaging in a war, contrary to the wishes of our Government, 
especially if, as I doubt not, the President should, by proclamation, enjoining the observance of a strict neutrality, 
declare that all those who contravene shall be at the mercy of the party by whom they may be taken, and not en- 
titled to the protection of the United States. 

I am the more solicitous on this subject in that we may well expect a back game of the same kind by Britain, 
and, in such case, it would be impossible for the French to distinguish among their prisoners between those who 
were and those who were not English. As there is nothing more destructive to morals than the spirit of gambling, 
especially when murder is placed among the means of gaining the property of others, and as the security and hap- 
piness of the United States depend so essentially on the morals of their citizens, I feel a more than usual solicitude 
to prevent a practice inconsistent with all good principles. 

I have no late news from America, and none, of any date, which you would wish to know. Our Secretary of 
State seems much attached to brevity, and reminds me of a maxim of his predecessor, that least said is soonest 
;nended, The length of this letter will show you that 1 have not only profited by such wise lessons, but it will also 
show you, I trust, the confidential esteem with which 

Iam, &c. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


To Tuomas Pinckney. 


General Washington to Gouverneur Morris. 
Puapetpuia, March 25th, 1793. 


My Dear Sir: 
_ It was not till the middle of February that I had the pleasure to receive your letter of the 23d of October. 
If you, who are at the fountain head of those great and important transactions which have lately engrossed the atten- 

















tion of Europe and America, cannot pretend to say what will be their event, surely we, in this distant quarter, 
should be presumptuous indeed in venturing to predict it. And unwise should we be in the extreme, to involve 
ourselves in the contests of European nations, where our weight could be but small, though the loss to ourselves 
would be certain. I can, however, with truth, aver, that this country is not guided by such a narrow and mistaken 

licy as will lead it to wish the destruction of any nation, under an idea that our importance will be increased in 
proportion as that of others is lessened. We should rejoice to see every nation enjoying all the advantages that 
nature and its circumstances would admit, consistent with civil liberty and the rights of other nations. Upon this 
ground the prosperity of this country would unfold itself every day, and every day it would be growing in political 


importance. ; . san ' ; 
Mr. Jefferson will communicate to you such official information as we have to give, and will transmit the laws, 


public papers, &c. ; oie ; ; 

I have thought it best, my dear sir, not to let slip this € jem ed of acknowledging the receipt of your letter, 
lest no other should occur to me very soon, as I am called to Mount Vernon by the death of my nephew, Major 
Washington, and am on the point of setting out for that place to-morrow. I cee: tell you that this is, of course, 
a very busy moment with me. It will therefore account for the conciseness of this letter, by which, however, you 
must not measure my regard. 

You see me again entering upon the arduous duties of an important office. It is done so contrary tu my inten- 
tion, that it would require more time than I have allowed myself to assign the reasons; and therefore I shall leave 
them to your own suggestion, aided by the publications which you will find in the gazettes. 

I am your sincere friend and affectionate servant, 
G. WASHINGTON. 


Sainport, near Paris, June 25th, 1793. 
My Dear Sir: 

I have just received yours of the 25th of March. Not having had time to read the gazettes, which 
are but just (and but in a part) arrived, I cannot from them derive the information you allude to, but my first glance 
at them shows what I am sorry to see, and from thence I am induced to quote a sound maxim from an excellent 
book. ‘* 4 house divided against itself cannot stand.” 

As to your re-acceptance, sir, you know my sentiments, which on that, as on some other subjects, are, I think, un- 
changeable. It will be time enough for you to have a successor when it shall please God to call you from this world’s 
theatre. If such successor is then able to fill the President’s chair, it will be matter of surprise to those who can 
form a competent idea of the office; but during your life I consider the thing as utterly impossible. And do not im- 
agine, my dear sir, that you can retire, though you may resign. , You will in such case become the man of the opposi- 
tion, however your good sense may differ from their madness, and your virtue from their villany. Depend on it, 
they will cite you as being of their sentiment. If you are silent you assent, and if you speak you are committed. 
In the mean time your poor successor is obliged to struggle under all the weight of your reputation, as well as that 
ro aa —Z and he must be a strong man who can carry either; of course a very rash man who would attempt to 
take up both. 

I pr very happy to find, that the determination to maintain a strict neutrality is so general in America. I shall not 
dwell on that topic, because my several letters to Mr. Jefferson contain enough of it to weary your patience. By the 
by, I am mortified more than I can tell you at the delay my letters experience in their passage. I task my mind 
to its utmost bent to discover those events!which are most likely to happen, in order that (so far at least as my judg- 
ment can be relied on) you may be duly prepared, and after all you hear of the event before my almanac comes out. 
This is provoking, and would be much more so, did I not find from experience that the things 1 wish are done as 
well, and perhaps better than if my conjectures had reached you. 

I trust that, long ere this, you will have received what I had the honor to write on the 28th December, 
6th and 10th of January, and the 14th February. You will have seen that,in the end of last month, and beginnin 
of this, the long expected insurrection took place, by which a new set of men are brought into power. Shoul 
the present society be able to establish themselves, I chink M. Genet will have a successor; and if, the revolution 
completed, things return to the point from whence they started, I am sure M. Genet will have a successor. As to 
those who rule, or rather the few by whom ¢hey are directed, you may depend that they have just ideas of the value 
of popular opinion. They are not, however, in a condition to act according to knowledge, and should they be 
able to reach a harbor, there will be quite as much of good luck as of good management init. At any rate, a part of the 
crew will be thrown overboard. It is my opinion that the members of the Convention lately arrested will do nothing, 
for the greater part of them have only parole energy; and if [ were called on by any cogent motive to act, it should be 
in conformity to that idea. In my letter to Mr. Jetterson of this day I tell him that I shall implicitly obey his orders; 
but this is in reply to the broad hint that my embarrassments may have arisen from inattention to the principles of 
free Government. You may rely, sir, that I shall be cautious to commit the United States as little as possible to 
future contingences. In my last letter I gave you my idea of popularity. 

I have never thought that three parties would conveniently exist in any one country, and therefore it seems to me 
that one of those into which they who call themselves democrats are divided, must join the royalists. I do not inquire 
what negotiations are carried on to that effect, for I have no desire to meddle with such affairs, directly or indirect- 
ly, and should be very sorry to have the appearance of siding with any one party or faction whatever, being convinced 
that I can best do the business of the United States by keeping aloof from themall. 

Those who command the royal or Christian army, as they call themselves, on the Loire, are good officers. Their 
enemies have, in my mind, passed the highest eulogium on them, in saying that the soldiers are brought to such a 
pitch of folly and madness, as to rush on, armed only with clubs, and possess themselves of the artillery to whose 
fire they were exposed. As far as I have been able to learn, they profess themselves the friends of order and justice 
and act conformably to such professtons, protecting both persons and property wherever they arrive, and paying for 
whatever they take. Hence it happens, that their dominion is constantly extending itself, and if they should get 

possession of Nantes, which seems to be their present object, they will be truly formidable, because then, by means 
of the Loire,a passage will be opened into the heart of the kingdom for as many troops as foreign Powers may choose 
to send thither;or, if they should prefer fighting the battle with Frenchmen, they need only furnish money and war- 
like stores, and they would have as many men as they please, and the most fertile part of France to subsist in. 

Farewell, my dear sir; may God bless and keep you, not merely for your sake, and still less for that of your 


friends, but for the general good of our country. 
; GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
To Greorce Wasuincton, President of the United States. 


Paris, October 18th, 1793. 
My Drar Sir: 

You will see, by the official correspondence, that your orders are complied with, and that your intentions are 
fulfilled. Permit me on this occasion to remark, that had the people of America been well informed of the state of 
things on this side of the Atlantic, no one would have dared to adopt the conduct which M. Genet has pursued. 
In reading the few gazettes which have reached me, I am surprised to see so little sound intelligence. 

The present Government is evidently a despotism both in principle and practice. The Convention now consists 
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of only a part of those who were chosen to frame a constitution. These, after putting under arrest their fellows. 
claim all power, and have delegated the greater part of it toa Committee of Safety. You will observe, that one of 
the ordinary measures of government is to send out commissioners with unlimited authority. They are invested 
with power to remove officers chosen by the people, and put others in their places. This power, as well as that ot 
imprisoning on suspicion, is liberally exercised. ‘The revolutionary tribunal established here to judge’ on genera! 
principles, gives unbounded scope to will. It is an emphatical phrase in fashion among the patriots, that terror is 
the order of the day. Scme years have elapsed since Montesquieu wrote, that the principle of arbitrary governments 
is fear. 

ci Queen was executed the day before yesterday. Insulted during her trial, and reviled in her last moments, 
she behaved with dignity throughout. ‘This execution will, { thiak, give to future hostilities a deeper dye, and unite 
more intimately the allied Powers. It will silence the opposition of those who would not listen to the dismember- 
ment of this country, and, therefore, it may be concluded that the blow by which she died was directed from a dis- 
tance. 

But whatever may be the lot of France in remote futurity, and putting aside the military events, it seems evi- 
dent that she must soon be governed by a single despot. Whether she will pass to that point through the medium 
of a triumvirate, or other small body of men, seems as yet undetermined. [ think it most probable that she will 
A great and awful crisis seems to be near at hand. A blow is, I am told, meditated, which will shroud in grief and 
horror a guilty land. Already the prisons are surcharged with persons, who consider themselves victims. Nature 
recoils, and I yet hope that these ideas are circulated wi to _— fear. 

am, &c. 


; GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
To Georce Wasuincoton, President of the United States. 


Paris, October 19th, 1793. 
My Dear Sir: 

[ had hopes until last evening, that the persons, who are to go out as commissioners from hence, would have em- 
barked with Captain Culver, but circumstances have delayed the appointment. The plan which was in agitation, and 
which will probably be carried into effect, is to send over three or four commissioners, one of whom will be charged 
with letters of credence, but instructed to conform to the directions of the Board. Itis probable that the new 
minister, immediately on being presented, will ask you to aid in securing the person and papers of the old one. My 
public despatch of this day contains a remote hint to lead the investigation of the Secretary of State. I did not 
choose to be more particular, because you can both.give and take the informations you think proper. 

I have favored, or rather excited the idea of this procedure, for the following reasons: First, sucha public act 
will place in a contemptible light the faction connected with M. Genet. Secondly, the seizure of his papers, by ex- 
posing his connexions with prime movers, will give a lesson to others. And thirdly, the commissioners who exer- 
cise this high handed authority will, on reflection, feel the necessity of respecting your Government, lest they should 
meet a similar fate. Having alarmed their apprehensions, as to the effect which M. Genet’s imprudence might pro 
duce, and knowing the public and private views of the parties, I have insinuated the advantage which might result 
from an early declaration on the part of the new minister, that as France has announced her determination not to 
meddle with the interior affairs of other nations, so he can know only the Government of America. In unison with 
this idea, I told the minister that I had observed an overruling influence in their affairs, which seemed to come from 
the other side of the channel, and at the same time had traced the intention to excite a seditious spirit in America. 
That it was impossible to be on a friendly footing with such persons, but that at present a different spirit seemed to 
prevail. This declaration produced the effect I intended. ‘The minister has himself the wish to go oat to America 
as plenipotentiary, and M. Otto, his principal secretary, having the same wish, they will, L believe, endeavor, while 
they stay, to put things in good train here. 

It may be an important judicial question, how far the minister is protected by the law of nations, after the arri- 
val of his successor. In my opinion the same principles which exempt him from the municipal law, subject him to 
the will of his sovereign, and of course the aid given tothe new minister is not an act of the judiciary but of the ex- 
ecutive, performed as an ally and friend, and is merely discretionary. I find that this commission will endeavor to 
get hold of the debt from America to France by anticipation. If no other reasons militated against the advance, the 
advantage of a pledge to satisfy damages, which our citizens may sustain during the present violence, is considera- 
ble, and will not, I presume, be overlooked. 

I am, &c. 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
To Georce Wasninoton. President of the United States. 


Paris, November 12th, 1793. 
My Dear Sir: 

M. de Laforest called just now, while | was at the minister’s, to inform me that he will probably leave Paris 
to-morrow morning. I, therefore, write this as an introduction to you, and proceed to give a hasty sketch of the 
form in which the business now stands. 

A commission is named (the appointments not yet gone through the forms) to consist of four persons. The min- 
ister is M. Fauchet, secretary of the executive council, a young man of about three and thirty, whom I have not 
yet seen, but he is said to possess genius and information, ‘The secretary of legation is M. Leblanc, a man of 
about fifty, and who was lately at the head of the police department in this city. Him also 1 am, as yet, unac- 
quainted with; but he is mentioned to me as a prudent, sensible man. 

M. de Laforest goes out as consul general, and M. Petrie, his friend and companion, as consul in the port of 
Philadelphia. ‘These two will undoubtedly draw together, and will probably sway the conduct of the commission: 
for the minister is to take no important steps without being previously authorized by the Board. 

I understand that a kind of etiquette has been established, by which the consuls, as not being properly diplo- 
matic characters, are not received or invited with the minister, and I perceive that there is a strong wish to enjoy 
the exterior respect of office, as well as the solid authority. I cannot pretend to judge, nor even to guess how far 
any thing of this sort consists with the general rules, which you may have found it proper to establish; but, I think. 
I can perceive that the two consuls expect to govern the commission by two means; one, their greater knowledge 
of our country. laws, and inhabitants; the other, a persuasion to be inculcated on the minister and secretary, that 
they enjoy the confidence of our Government. Perhaps a little vanity may also be for something in the business: 
but your judgment will well discern motives, and, therefore, I only give hints. 

I think that M. de Laforest and his friend, being men of understanding, will endeavor to keep things in a line of 
prudence and propriety; therefore, being uncertain, at present, as to the personal characters of the other two, it 
seems to be well that the Board is to be kept steady by the anchors we are acquainted with, and as the others unfold 
themselves, it will appear what reliance can be placed on them. 

The minister, in the conference I had with him just now, has again reiterated the assurance, that he and the 
other members of this Government have the most sincere desire to be on the most cordial terms with us, and I am 
the more disposed to believe in their assurances, because America is the only source, from whence supplies of pro- 
visions can be drawn to feed this city, on which so much depends. The coming winter will be, I believe, dreadful, 
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and the spring, should the war continue, must open with partial scarcities, if not general want. To the sufferings, 
unavoidable from many other causes, no small addition will be made by the laws limiting prices, enforced by the 
‘ron hand of necessity. 
Tam, &c. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
To Georse Wasuinoton, President of the United States. 


Sainport, November 16th, 1793. 
Dear Sir: 
My last was of the 20th of October. Captain Culver did not, I find, get out of the port of Havre till the 
first instant. He took with him the medal dies. : 4 , : 

The consul charges me with a balance of nineteen hundred and ninety-three livres, eight deniers, nine sous, 
telling me, that he thinks, by your letters, that you would choose that he should draw on you, but that it would be 
very difficult, and, therefore, prefers receiving payment from me. _ I shall accordingly advance this sum; and, as I 
understand from Captain Culver that he paid a considerable part of the disbursement for his vessel by dollars sold 
at twelve livres, I suppose that the owners of the vessel will charge you for the whole, to wit, five thousand seventy- 
three livres, eight deniers, nine sous, at that rate being one hundred sixty-six dollars and seventy-nine cents. 
Wherefore, I will carry to the debit of the United States the sum above mentioned at the same rate, being one hun- 
dred sixty-six dollars eleven cents, so that you will owe only two hundred fifty-six dollars and sixty-eight cents to 
them. 

{In my last, I had the honor to inform you that the rate of depreciation had continued nearly about what it was 
on the twelith of September, viz. two and a half to three for one. But since that time, it has been approaching, 
at first gradually, and now rapidly, to par. When [left Paris, two days ago, gold was at about ene and a half, and 
silver at about one and one-tenth. The reason of this difference will go far to explain the phenomenon of a paper 
money rising in value, while the sum emitted gues on increasing. Gold is more easily concealed than silver. What- 
ever 1s discovered hidden is confiscated, and that which is not hidden is taken to the treasury, to be paid in assignats 
at par hereafter. 

There is, however, another reason; the war tax on the rich, added to the other taxes, disables them from placing 
their contingent of the forced loan, and, therefore, they are reduced to the necessity of selling what they possess 
most valuable, and the treasury, which can alone purchase with safety, fixes its own price. If, therefore, louis 
d’ors should at length be under par, I should not be surprised. The sum of precious metals and materials in the 
treasury and tint 1s alreaay very greats; (they say a milliard, or forty millions sterling;) it is, 1 suppose, exagge- 
rated, but it is daily increasing. And, at the rate things go on, Government will have accumulated in the city of 
Paris all the gold and silver, and a great part of the diamonds, pearls, &c. of France. Of course, they will be ina 
condition to dismiss the assignats from all farther employment, and to begin a new system full handed. 

They seem to think that, in this way, provision will be made for two campaigns, and that their enemies, aston- 
ished at such an immense resource, will be inclined to treat. A previous difficulty is, however, to be removed: that is 
to say, some one person, or some small number of persons, must be named, who shall hold the unlimited po ver of 
treating and of executing the treaty. This will, I suppose, be speedily effected. It will remain to be discovered, 
whether those who are so sanguine, as to the dispositions of some, if not all of the allied Powers, do not reckon 
without their host. 

{ must, by the way, drop one word as to the overthrow of the Catholic religion. It is now expiring under wounds 
from the true French weapon, ridicule. ‘The people who, five years since, fell down in the dirt as the consecrated 
matter passed by, now darice the carmagnole in holy vestments, and perform other mummeries, which it might 
seem profane to mention. ‘The late Feast of Reason is a very striking feature in the countenance of the revolution. 
You know the opera girl, Saunier, who is, though very beautiful, next door to an ideot, as to her intellectual gifts. 
It is said, also, that she is any thing, except what the French call sage. It is she, who lately asked the painter, 
David, to invent for her (to appear in the Ballet of Paris) some dress which should be more indecent than nakedness. 
And the painter, it seems, had genius enough to comply with her wish. But I speak only from hearsay, not having 
been at any of the theatres for nearly two years. 

Well, sir, it so happened that this actress, remarkable for fine attitude in dancing, was pitched upon to represent 
Reason in a kind of opera performed at Notre Dame. {n the course of it, she stood in the place ci-devant most 
holy, and was there adored on bended knees by the President of the Convention, and other principal characters. 
At this spectacle, the devout wiil unquestionably be scandalized, and it seems. in effect, to be a strong experiment 
on the national feelings. The burning of legs, and arms, and grinders of saints, male and female, with relics from 
the wood of the original cross, must have the good effect of undeceiving those who imagined there were miraculous 
qualities inherent in those crumbling materials. But the dismission of all the bishops and curates is a matter of 
more serious import. A natioral economy of near four millions sterling will be thereby effected; but what degree 
of ferment may be excited by the disbanding of those ecclesiastical regiments, is yet a problem. 

{ now proceed to state to you the grounds on which different advocates erect their fabric of probabilities. To 
begin with those who calculate on the success of France. ‘They say that, along the northern frontier, from the ocean 
to the Ardennes, the campaign is null. ‘That the enemy must winter in his own country, which, not being covered 
by fortresses or by natural defences, must be open to incursion all winter. That the army in Alsace, if Landau and 
Strasbourg, be not taken, will find it difficult to retreat, and impossible to stay; so that a Burgoynade may ensue. 
That, trom the fails of the Rhine to the Mediterranean, the untouched frontier is now guarded by impassable snows 
in the gorges of the Alps, leaving the republic in quiet possession of Savoy. That ‘Toulon will soon be attacked 
with such vigor that it must fall. ‘That the Pyrenean mountains now render all attempts on the part of Spain abor- 
tive. And that the flame kindled in the Vendée must be speedily extinguished, so that they will be able with 
undivided energy to oppose, nay attack, their enemies next spring, should they persist in hostility, and hence is 
adduced the probability of a peace, on such terms as France may dictate. 

On the other hand, it is said that Valenciennes and other adjacent places will cover the heart of Flanders and 
open that of France. That the sluices, especially in winter, form a sufficient defence for the maritime Flanders, 
and that a great superiority of cavalry will enable the enemy to lay waste Picardy, as soon as the French troops 
shall leave the field and go into winter quarters; that Landau will be taken and Strasbourg surrendered, as it 
has neither garrison nor magazines; in which case Alsace is irrecoverably lost, and the enemy, who can occupy 
the passes of the Vosges, will have an easy task to enter Champaign next spring; that in the mountains of Franche 
Comte a second Vendée is preparing, and waits only the favorable moment to break out; that the Lyonese are im- 
patient under the yoke, to which they have been compelled to submit, and will, of course, take arms whenever an 
opportunity offers; that Toulon cannot be taken by a coup de main, and the same causes, which render the Alps 
and Pyrenees secure for the French, give like security to Spain, and Sardinia, wherefore their troops can go to 
Toulon; that a numerous French army cannot long be subsisted there, inasmuch as the great city of Marseilles was 
formerly supplied from the coast of Barbary; and thence it is inferred, that, the attempt on Toulon failing, Provence 
must fall, because the French troops must retire to a more plentiful country, so the durance will cover the possession 
of the enemy, and enable him to turn his attention towards Cevennes, in which there exists great discontent and strong 
dispositions for revolt; that, should the Franc Comtois engage heartily in the royal cause, the Swiss may be brought 
into the league, and, pressing towards Lyons as soon as the campaign opens, oblige the French to retire from Savoy, 
and perhaps to abandon all to the eastward of the Rhone; but at any rate, to hold a precarious possession of it until 
the troops, which winter in Piedmont, can advance into Dauphiné. I believe that, on almost any hypothesis, it must 
be admitted that the Dauphinois can dispose of their own country. 
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It is contended further, that the insurgents in the Cevennes and Auvergne could easily overrun the country 
along the Garonne and as far as Bordeaux, because the people are already indisposed, and only kept under by the 
fear of instant death. 

On the Vendée much is said. Fire and sword have been carried through that unhappy country; of course, the 
proselytes made will return to their original sentiments, as soon as the incumbent terror is removed. It is here 
that the strong principle of religious fanaticism is to be calculated on. The future conduct cannot be defined, or 
even conjectured, on the ground of reason merely human. The firm persuasion, that death in the cause of God 
gives immediate possession of an endless beatitude, is capable of converting timidity into heroism. Already the 
effects have been wonderful, and we observe that very few of the men, who have been sent to subdue the Vendée, 
have ever returned. 

A jarge party, which, at the lowest estimation, is not less than fifteen thousand, have crossed the Loire, and 
marched into Lower Normandy and Brittany. That, in this quarter, they will find many congenial spirits, is con- 
sidered as certain, and also that their measures are combined with the British cabinet. Ata distance from their 
home, nothing remains for them but victory or death. It is in this quarter that the destruction of the Catholic re- 
ligion is supposed to be most obnoxious. The clergy being driven to despair, it is supposed that such of them as 
possess personal courage will march in the ranks. The insurgents are commanded by able men, and the troop is 
composed of the remnant of many battles. Hence, it is concluded that no opposition made to them by the raw 
levies from Normandy and Brittany can have any effect, and, of course, that the troops in the Vendée must go in 
pursuit of them. It ts averred that, in such case, the Vendée would rise, like a phaenix from its ashes, more for- 
midable than ever. ‘That there is a corps of twelve thousand men still remaining on the island of Noirmoutier, and 
that neighborhood, which will come forward immediately, and recover all that has been lost, and more. 

Lastly, it is said that, however splendid may be the financial arrangements, it will be impossible to hold out, 
unless the people can be taught to eat silver and gold, for that famine, already partially felt, must become general. 
This assertion is exaggerated, but I think much distress will be experienced on that account. 

Having thus given you the pros and cons, I leave you to make up your judgment. For my own part, I have 
observed that mankind are generally deceived, both by their hopes and by their fears; and [ persist in believing that 
the fate of so great a country as this must ever depend much more upon interior sentiment, than on exterior opera- 
tions. As to the operations of the insurgents, who are supposed to have in view either the town of St. Malo, or an 
irruption into Normandy, or a march to Paris, I consider the last as the easiest and safest operation; among other 
reasons, because it appears most difficult and hazardous. But I do not believe it will be attempted. 

The second, which would look like a serious combination to terminate the war, by re-establishing the monarchy, 
seems to me somewhat beyond the degree of talents which has hitherto directed the allies; and, on the whole, I con- 
clude that Britain, looking with an eye of cupidity at the port of Brest, wishes to get possession of St. Malo, and 
extend a defensive line along the Rance and Vilaine rivers, so as to include Lower Brittany, and try what can be 
done by force and persuasion towards the possession of that country. Whether this be the plan is one question; 
whether it will succeed, is another. ‘Time will discover the answer to one, and, perhaps, to both. 


Iam, &c. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


To Tuomas Jerrerson, Secretary of State. 


Paris, November 26, 1793. 


Dear Sir: 
In mine of the 16th, I omitted to mention the fall of the Brissotin party, and of the Duke of Orleans; but 


it was a thing so much of course, that you had, doubtless, anticipated it. 

[ mentioned to you that silver was nearly at par; in effect, it is now under par. Crowns, I am told, sell at two 
per cent. discount, and bullion, I know, is at fifty-two livres per marc, and the price, for many years preceding the 
revolution, was fifty-four, as 1am told. For some days past there has been no foreign exchange. ‘There are no 
buyers, because the person who takes a bill is considered as suspected.’and persons suspected are put in prison, and 
persons in prison are so numerous, that none can get out, because, in the multitude of applications, there is no time 
tu examine any particular complaint. 

‘ou will forin some more accurate idea of this situation, when I tell you that a young American, by the name of 
Griffith, having lost at Havre my certificate that he was an American citizen, was taken up. I declined interfering 
irr him at first, because I suspected that the certificate had been made use of for some sinister purpose; but, when 
all matters were cleared up to my satisfaction, I applied to the minister, and he to the Committee of Safety. I have 
repeated my applications for a month past, and he has repeated his, and as yet nothing satisfactory is done, although 
I have no doubt of the disposition of Government to give us satisfaction. 

They deliberate, at present, on the means of bringing their system a little more into form, and the minister tells 
me that, as soon as that is effected, I shall have less frequent reason to complain, and more speedy and effectual 
redress. 1 hope this may be the case, for at present it is terrible. 

We have, as Mr. Fenwick informs me, ninety-two sail of vessels at Bordeaux. Ihave formerly mentioned to 
you the embargo laid in that port. It has, at length, produced the greatest distress. ‘The crews have consumed 
their provisions. The merchants will be saddled with heavy loss and cost. I have made reiterated applications, 
but the situation ef that city has prevented the Comité de Salut Public from a direct interference. ‘The commis- 
saires have persisted in their measure of shutting the port. ‘They promise Mr. Fenwick redress from day to day. 
The minister cannot promise redress to me, but he premises to try for it, and I believe he does try; but } am sure 
that it is as yet without eifect. 

In my last conference on the subject, two days ago, after having advanced the various reasons arising from the 
justice ef the demand, and after stating to him the very great hardship of the case, I hinted the extreme bad policy 
which would deter any American vessel from coming to France, unless reparation were made. I know not, as yet.. 
the effect; but I ain sure that all commerce between this country and America must soon terminate, unless a more 
regular and orderly system shall soon take place. I expect that all the ports of America will be filled with com- 
plaints; and, from what Mr. Fenwick writes, | suppose the public servants will be criminated, because France is 
without a regular government. This, to be sure, is not very just, but it is very natural. A choleric man beats the 


post which he has struck his head against. Tam, Xe. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


To Tuomas Jerrerson, Secretary of State. 


Paris, December 9, 1793. 


S1r: 
Lhad the honor of receiving your letters of the 7th, 14th, and 17th instant. I thank you for your attention in 
expediting the exequatur of the Sieur de ja Motte, and in obtaining the liberation of the American citizen, Mount- 


florence. Citizen Griffith is still detained. é 
I receive, every day, letters which present to me the sad picture of what the commerce of the United States suf- 


fers at Bordeaux. Our vessels came on the faith of treaties: some carried provisions there, others went to take, as 
freight, cargoes for the French colonies, or foreign ports. Many were to return loaded with corn, flour, salt provi- 


sions, and other eatables. Allare detained there. _ : 
I will not repeat to you, sir, the various observations which [ have had the honor to make to you at different 


times, on this subject: for the principles of justice are so evident, that it is useless to speak of them. I will only 
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mention, therefore, a motive of a different kind, but yet deserving attention. The advantage, not to say the neces- 
sity, of obtaining supplies of provisions for France, from foreign sources, is readily acknowledged. Every thing, 
then, which opposes this, is prejudicial to the most important interests of the republic. Now, how can you persuade 
neutral vessels to enter French ports, when it will be obvious to them that they incur the risk of being detained 
there? I should ill fulfil my duty, as the representative of a friendly and allied nation, did I not point out to you 
the danger to which the provisioning of France, and especially the capital, is exposed. 

It is true, interest is the moving spring of commercial operations, but the American owners, who have made 
voyages to France, in preference to the other countries of Europe, have also followed the impulse of feeling, which 
always influences the judgment, and, consequently, the calculations. Those of your friends, then, who are most 
attached to you, are the sufferers from this detention. I leave it to = good sense, sir, to infer the consequences, 
and flatter myself that a just indemnification for this detention, and speedy Saher to depart, will soon efface 
the unpleasant impression of the losses which they have sustained, and that a hundred vessels, which are in the port 
of Bordeaux, will return loaded with flour in three or four months, and thwart the designs of those who wish to 
starve the city of Paris. . 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


To M. Derorauss, Minister of Foreign 1 ffairs. 


Paris, December 12, 1793. 
Dear Sir: 

I transmit to you, enclosed, a letter received open from Mr. Cathalan, who has been disappointed in giving 
the needful surety for the due execution of his office, by the delay of his letters during the seige of Lyons, and other 
circumstances resulting from local situation. It seems probable that my correspondence with him may be soon cut 
off: for, if the French army does not speedily get possession of ‘Toulon, I think they will be obliged to abandon the 
enterprise, from the difficulty of obtaining subsistence. In that case Marseilles will fall of course, as well as the 
county of Nice, which has already cost much blood and treasure. 

The insurgents of Vendée, who had broken into Lower Normandy, seem to have divided themselves into va- 
rious bands, and to have been attended with a varied success; but, on the whole, the theatre of their operation is 
considerably extended, and we may hourly expect te hear that they have received considerable reinforcements by 
sea. I persist in believing that to be the tender part of the French republic, for many things concur to show that a 
very large portion of the people are disposed to a counter revolution; but they dare not stir until a sufficient force 
shall appear: for they are without arms, or union, or any means of understanding each other, while the examples are 
so striking and terrifying, that every individual, whatever may be his political tents, trembles at the exercise of 
that authority which, whether willingly or unwillingly is a matter ein metenee, he contributes to support. 

Since my last, the new organization, or rather regulation, of the Government sys em has taken place; but, to my 
poor conception. it appears as inefficient and discordant as ever. If Iam not mistaken, it must socn undergo fur- 
ther changes. 

I enclose, also, herein, acopy of my letter of the 9th to the minister, by which you will observe that I endeavor 
to obtain, by a sense of their own interest, the release of our ships from the harbor of Bordeaux, since the sense of 
justice has not yet produced the effect. ‘To reason at a distance, and in generals, it would seem almost impossible 
that this outrageous grievance should be continued; but yet I do not dare to flatter myself with a removal of it. ‘The 
representatives of the people sent into the departments are vested with unlimited power. In the exercise of it they 
suspend decrees of the Convention, fine, imprison, in short, do every thing, which to them appears needful for the 
public safety. They assign their reasons afterwards, if called on by the Convention for that purpose. But it seems 
to be understood, that their acts must not be reversed until after their return, unless they should, indeed, be charged 
as contre-revolutionaires, and then every thing is overturned. 

I need not dwell on such a state of things, for you will readily draw all the perplexing and vexatious conse- 
quences. Happy they, who contemplate them at a distance. A view of what our countrymen suffer, in this respect, 


so torments me, that it is very difficult to be patient. Iam, &c. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


To Tuomas Jerrerson, Secretary of State. 


- Paris, December 29th, 1793. 
Sir: 

A letter which I have just received from the citizen Griffith, informs me that he has been two months in prison, 
without any charge whatever being exhibited against him. It isa long time since I solicited the liberty of this citizen, 
with the persuasion of his innocence; but his long detention induces me to apprehend that [ may have been mistaken. 
{ pray you, sir, to favor me with the cause of his detention, that I may render an account of the same to the United 
States. 

Daily complaints are addressed to me from Bordeaux, where the embargo is still in full force. Some exceptions 
in favor of those vessels, said to be loaded on account of that republic, have produced the effect which might have 
been expected. Some, from a principle of respect for the Government, suppose that these are individual specula- 
tions made on the general misfortune, in the hone that the markets of the United States, unfurnished in consequence 
of the embargo, will offer an early and advantageous sale for the cargoes, which have lately been despatched to them. 
Others insist that the speculations in question are on the account of Government, and you may easily conceive the 
sensations which this idea produces. 

However it be, it seems to me necessary, on every possible account, to remedy the evil as soon as possible. 
I demand justice for my countrymen from the French republic, not only from a sense of duty to the United States, 
but also from regard to France. Be assured, sir, that your enemies could not mark out for you a course of conduct 
more to your disadvantage than that which I have just laid before you. 

I have the honor to subjoin to this letter, the copy of a petition sent to me by the American citizen John Gray. 
He informs me that, on his arrival, on the 13th of December, a guard was placed on board his brig, and that a mel: 
ber of the Committee of Subsistence told him that he would be personally responsible if any portion of the rice were 
discharged, even to nourish his own countrymen. He offered the cargo to this committee, which referred him to the 
committee appointed to purchase goods arriving in neutral vessels. ‘This latter committee told him that they were 
not provided with the powers requisite to grant to any person whatever the conditions set forth in his petit ons, and 
that he must apply to the representatives of the people in this city. These are too much occupied to pay the least 
attention to his business. He therefore says to me, as I can sell my cargo neither to the nation nor to individuals, as 
I am forbidden to distribute it among my countrymen, who are in a state of extreme suffering, let me at least be per- 
mitted to depart, and seek commerce and liberty elsewhere. 

You will observe, sir, in the petition of citizen Gray, that he was informed, during his passage, of the state of 
things at Bordeaux, and that he decided to continue his route, only in the opinion that the news he received was 
merely a calumny invented by the enemies of France. I have no doubt that this intelligence is now spread abroad 
in America. Judge, then, whether it be not of moment to efface as soon as possible the impressions it may make. 


have the honor to be, &c. 
‘ GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
To M. Derorcuss, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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Edmund Randolph to Gouverneur Morris. 


Puiwapevpuia, January 10th, 1794. 
Sir: , ; 

I do myself the honor of enclosing to you a letter from Mr. Jefferson, announcing my succession to him, as 
Secretary of State. His resignation, which took place on the 3lst ultimo, was accompanied with a general regret, 
founded on his acknowledged qualities for that department, and the important services rendered by his labors. 

The only letter which I find, sir, from you, unanswered, is that of 25th June, 1793. It is thought advisable bygthe 
President to defer all animadversions upon the decree to which it relates, and indeed upon any of the affairs of 
France, until the temper of that country towards the United States shall be disclosed by your communications, sub- 
sequent to the receipt of Mr. Jefferson’s letter to you, of the 16th of August, 1793. ; : 

The journals and pamphlets now sent will inform you of the progress made by Congress on the very interesting sub- 
jects which have hitherto occupied them. ; 

Suffer me to tender you, on this first occasion of our correspondence, the great and sincere respect with which 


I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 
EDMUND RANDOLPH. 


PuitapEvpuia, January 3d, 1794. 
Dear Sire: 


I have the honor to inform you that I have resigned the office of Secretary of State, and that Mr. Randolph, 
late Attorney General of the United States, is appointed by the President, and approved by the Senate, as Secretary 
of State. He will be so good as to acknowledge the receipt of your several letters not yet acknowledged by me, and 
will answer in detail such parts of them as may require special answer. I beg leave to conclude this last of public 
correspondence with you, with very sincere assurances of the great esteem and respect with which I have the honor 
to be, dear sir, your most obedient and most humble servant, 

TH: JEFFERSON. 


To Gouverneur Morris. 


Paris, January 21st, 1794. 
Dear Sir: 


I do myself the honor to transmit herewith duplicates of mine, of the 16th and 26th of November, and the 12th 
of December. I also enclose copies of my letters of the 29th of December, to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and of 
his answer; of mine of the 4th of January, introducing the deputation sent up from Bordeaux, and of his of the 26th 
of Nivose, in reply tv it. 

The young man, Mr. Griffith, whom I mentioned in mine of the 26th of November, is at length out of prison: 
but another, of the name of Hoskins, still remains in confinement, and this merely because the multiplicity of busi- 
ness before the committee prevents them from attending to any thing. 

[ learn that the number of persons arrested in this city amounts to fifteen thousand, and that through the republic 
is more than tenfold more numerous. The petitions before them could not be read through in less than a year, sup- 
posing ten hours a day appropriated to that purpose; and, as the arrestations are daily continued, those who are con- 
fined are in a sad and hopeless condition. 

The wiser part of those who are at the head of affairs are sensible that such severe measures must prove in- 
jurious, and perhaps fatal; but they dare not appear as the advocates for the unfortunate, lest they should partake 
of their situation. Late experiments justify their appreliensions, and, if I may judge, the outs, who wish to be ins. 
will use this as a lever to overturn the power of their opponents; so that the general gaol delivery, if effected, will 
come from those who inveigh against, not from those who propose it. The reason is clear. ‘To advocate sucha 
measure, exposes to the charge of moderatisme; and you will observe here, that as Brissotisme succeeded to Fay- 
ettisme, which has succeeded to aristocratie, so moderatisme is now heir to all the odium of Brissotisme. Robespierre 
has luckily hit on the term wltra-revolutionaire, and brought it with good success into the field against the term 
contre-revolutionaire; but it seems likely that moderatisme will prove too hard for ultra-revolutionaire. 

I cut short these observations to give you a sketch of the state of parties. Previous to which, however, lest I 
should forget it, I must mention, that Thomas Paine is in prison, where he amuses himself with publishing a pam- 
phlet against Jesus Christ. I do not recollect whether I mentioned to you that he would have been executed along 
with the rest of the Brissotins if the adverse party had not viewed him with contempt. I incline to think that, if he 
is quiet in prison, he may have the good luck to be forgotten. Whereas, should he be brought much into notice, the 
long suspended axe might fall on him. I believe he thinks that I ought to claim him as an American citizen; but, 
considering his birth, his naturalization in this country, and the place he filled, 1 doubt much the right, and I am 
sure that the claim would be, for the present, at least inexpedient and ineffectual. 

There seems to be at present three parties among the doers of the day: for I except those who are entirely in- 
disposed tothe Government. ‘The one may be called the Danfonists, with whom Robespierre is connected; and 
who wish, by mildness and something like a government of laws, to inspire a sort of attachment to the revolution. 
apprehending that the people, so often disappointed in the expectations held out to them, may, at length, by a kind of 
general effort, arising not from any particular plot or conspiracy, but from the universal sense of oppression, over- 
turn the whole affair, which, whatever may be its future and national effect, must necessarily occasion their imme- 
diate and personal ruin. 

The second may be called the Parisian party, being those who wish, by a new blow from the populace of this 
city, to make a second edition of the piece Pilon the 31st of May last, and thereby put themselves in the places 
of such as may be then sent to the guillotine. 

The third may be called the Ministerial party; and, although the ministers are, at present, no more than a kind 
of clerks, subject to the imperative, aud too often the imperious, mandates of a committee, yet, as they are sup- 
ported privately by those who wish to bring forward the constitution, and as they have the natural advantage of men 
doing business with committees, to see how much is sacrificed, and how much neglected, and thence show the great 
abuses inseparable from that sort of government, they have more weight and consistency than would, at first sight, 
be imagined. As the present actors have more energy, as well as more experience, than those who suffered them- 
selves to be elbowed off the stage on the 3lst of May, I presume that things will be brought much sooner to a crisis. 

There is at present a plot in petfo, which may, perhaps, blow up the Dantonists. Ihave heard different versions 
of it, and, therefore, will not give you any of them; because it is well known that matters of that kind undergo 
many changes before they are exhibited, and, besides, the whole affair may die away, especially if any general danger 
should oblige the parties to be friends fora month or two longer. Let parties rise or fall as they may, I do not think 
the present form of government, by committees, can long stand. We have seen such a system fall by its own 

weight, when exercised on a much smaller scale, and any one who has any thing to do with committees here com- 
plains, which is the first step towards their ruin. 

The successes of the republic will give pleasure to all those who are attached to France: for, whatever may be 
the opinions as to a government, which may undergo yet a dozen changes, it seems to be demonstrable from facts, 
that the plan of dismemberment, which I long since communicated, really exists, and itis that plan which has foiled 
the allies. Admitting what has been asserted by persons in a situation to know the truth, and deeply interested to 
prove the contrary of their assertion, that nine-tenths of the nation are inimical to the Government, it is an un- 
doubted truth that ninety-nine hundredths are opposed to all ideas of a dismemberment, and will fight to prevent 


it. Hence it happens that so few have joined the enemy on any part of the frontiers, except the inhabitants of 


Alsace, who have been, in their hearts, Germans; and hence, also, it happens, that the Vendée has been so vigorous 
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in its operation, as in that quarter they fought simply to restore the ancient government and religion. If the allies 
had given them aid, God knows what would have been the consequence; but as the clear object, when aid was at 
length offered, consisted only in possessing themselves of strong holds for their own use, the whole plan has fallen 
through, and a great number of those poor people have been sacrificed. Exaggerated accounts state the destruction 
of the human race in that quarter at near a million of souls. It certainly has been very great, though not, perhaps, 
more than half that number. Iam much mistaken if the spirit of revolt be quelled, although, for want of opportu- 
nity, it may not again perhaps break out. _ ; 

Toulon was evacuated rather than taken. Perhaps, if the evacuation had not been decided on, it would have 
been kept; but certainly the brisk attacks of the French precipitated very much the measures of the enemies. In 
my opinion, it was a great blunder not to throw succors into that place: for, if it had been held a little longer, the 
French army must have retreated from the want of subsistence. 

In like manner, it is now evident, that if Bordeaux, Marseilles, Lyons, and Toulon, had all declared at the same 
time, instead of showing their evil dispositions one after the other, tne whole southern part of France was irrecover- 
ably lost to the republic. And if the good faith of the enemy had not been suspected, this union of measures would 
have taken place. I learn, in like manner, that Strasbourg would have been delivered up, if the Emperor had not 
desired to take it in his own name, instead of that of Louis the Seventeenth. The allies, not being able to possess” 
themselves of this place, (in which the plan of surrendering was discovered and its effects prevented) and failing 
at the same time in their blockade of Landau, which held out longer than they had calculated, were obliged to retire 
into winter quarters, and as this could not be unknown to the enemy, of course they were attacked on all sides, and 
by a vast superiority of numbers, At first, the French were repulsed every where; but the repetition of attacks, 
(for there were in the whole between thirty and forty) wearied the defendants, who, by no resource of the military 
art, could bear up against the bodily fatigue of constant fighting. ‘The physical constitution of the French is more 
adapted to this service than perhaps any other on earth. ‘To retreat became necessary, anda retreat once begun 
was continued from necessity. because the French kept pouring in fresh supplies of men when opposed, and con- 
tinued their rapid advance wherever they were victorious. Mayence and Fort Louis could alone stop their pursuit. 

They are now taking off every thing in the country, which they have possessed themselves of, and in so doing, 
they form a barrier against themselves; but what is to them of more importance is, that they form also a barrier 
against their enemies. On the north, it seems to be determined not to give the allies any rest, and the calculation 
is simple. ‘The soldiers brought from a distance cannot easily be replaced, and by constant fighting, they may be 
destroyed: for, their country being open, they have nothing to defend them but posts, which, however strong, may 
be carried by superior numbers. It is true that every one of the Germans, so destroyed, may cost a dozen French- 
men; but it is said that the dozen can be replaced more easily than the one. Mutual plunderings form a part of 
this warfare. Judge, then, how it must thin the ranks of mankind. I believe that nothing like it has appeared in 
Europe since the crusades. 

The resources of this country, its real resources I mean, are wearing away very fast; and if it be true, as it is 
said, that the population is already diminished one-tenth within the last two years, it will have, at least, this one 
good effect, that the consumption of provisions must diminish in the same proportion. The fear of famine seems to 
be general; and although I flatter myself that its greatest ravages may be avoided, yet I do not readily see how the 
resistance of the next campaign is to be effected, if the whole force engaged against France should continue its 
operation. 

I am promised daily, that the embargo laid on our ships in the port of Bordeaux shall be taken off, and an in- 
demnification be granted for the losses which it has occasioned. I have never been able to learn why it was laid; 
but have some reason to believe that just ground of suspicion had been given as to the voyages, the cargoes, and even 
the property, of some of the vessels then in that port- ‘The deputation now here is pursuing the affair before the 
committees, and will, I trust, be successful, as it had already been resolved on to give adequate redress, and I pre- 
sume that they will not impair the favorable intentions which existed previous to their arrival. 

‘The ratio between paper and the precious metals remains about the same as it was when I last quoted it. Fo- 
reign exchanges have received a sad stroke. Monsieur Cambon had declared, last June, that, by the first of January 
the exchange should be at par. As the measures of policy, on which his prediction was founded, had not met wit 
all the success desired, it became necessary to supply the deficiency by force. 

You will learn with some surprise, perhaps, that all the funds belonging to French citizens in foreign countries 
have been put in requisition. Every man is called on to declare not only his own property abroad, but also that of 
others, which may have come to his knowledge; the whole under the usual penalty of the guillotine. Such sums as 
are thus discovered are to be paid for at par, and every one is prohibited from purchasing bills on any pretext what- 

ever. If this measure furnishes the expected resource, which I doubt, it cuts off all future hope. And if it does not 
furnish a very great resource, there will exist, in the national affairs, a deficit of serious magnitude: for they must 
face the demand abroad, or renounce the hope of supplies from thence; and on the expectation of such supplies de- 
pends the hope of avoiding in this city the evils of want, if not of absolute famine. 

It isa long time since [ had the honor to mention to you Mr. Francis Coffyn, acting at Dunkirk as consul of the 
United States. ‘This worthy man’s interference in the affair of the Little Cherub (which , by the by, remains yet 
undecided) has, through the intrigues of those concerned in the privateer, been the occasion of putting him in prison 
as a suspected person. The ground of which suspicion is, the having corresponded with Calonne, while minister, 
on the affairs of the town of Durkirk, which had, it seems, some demand on the court. I have, in his absence, de- 
sired his son to attend to the affairs formerly in the hands of his father, and as he is a man of business, and by no 
means deficient in understanding, I trust that he will be able to conduct them well. 

I cannot, however, avoid repeating my wish, that consuls and vice consuls were appointed every where, for there 
is great need of them. It would have been happy had some one been named in this city, as consul, or by any other 
name or title, who might have followed up the committees, waited day after day in their ante-chamber, and the like, 
so as to plague them into decisions. The ministers, as I have already mentioned, stand in such a situation that the 
dare not push the committees very hard. You will easily see that I cannot quit the regular line of application throug 
the channel the Government has thought proper to institute for the purpose. And, indeed, besides the impropriety 
of putting off the character of minister, to put on that of intriguant, or, at best, of a solicitor, I know that it would 
be a useless, as welt as pernicious sacrifice of the national dignity. 

I have been requested by some to name a person for that oe but I have many objections to that measure, 
among which it is no small one that I have not the right todo it; and, moreover, the state of things has long been, and 
still continues to be, so critical, that every man having even the shadow of a public character, is liable to the danger 
of compromitting himself every instant. Hitherto, therefore, I have left every one to choose his own agent for the 
conduct of his business, because the blame, which must inevitably fall, will then lie on the individual. 1 say that 
blame must fall, because those at a distance, judging only from appearances and from professions, form golden ex- 
pectations, and imagine that nothing more is necessary, in order to realize them, than to bring forward something in 
the shape of an American. Facts are very different from such appearances. ; 

1 suppose that the new minister has, or shortly will have arrived at Philadelphia. I did not see him: for, just as 
he went away, I was forced by one of the committees into a dispute, which put them all out of humor, although 
they were soon sensible they were wrong. It is not worth while to go into the history of it, because the affair is 
blown over, and because the conduct of men in the midst of a revolution is not to be judged so severely as under a 
regular Government. 

It is a long time since I learnt the attack of the Algerines, but as I knew that advices had been sent off to you, I 
did not mention it, not having then an immediate opportunity. I shall have occasion to say something on the subject 


shortly. Iam, &c. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
Tuomas Jerrerson, Esq. Secretary of State. 
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Sarnport, March 6, 1794. 
Dear Sir: 
My last was of the 21st January. Iam still without any advices from you since your letters by Captain 
Culver, which I attribute to the interruptions to which all communication with this country is exposed, and which, 
for that, among many other reasons, | much lament. Amid the political storms which vex this hemisphere, the 
opinion of the United States is the polar star which should guide my course, but which is totally concealed from my 
view. 

Hoskins, whose imprisonment I mentioned in my last, has been liberated. I mentioned also that there had been 
some feeble attempts to adopt lenient measures, and substitute a government of law to the present system; but hint- 
ed, at the same time, my apprehension that they would prove unsuccessful. You will see, by the late decree, that 
this apprehension was well founded, and that entire reliance is placed on severity and the resulting fear. ‘This may, 
perhaps, succeed, but is exposed to a double danger. First, it facilitates the intrigues and the operations of the 
foreign enemy, by exciting attachment to the former, and aversion to the present Government; and, secondly, it 
breaks the minds of the people, and prepares them for an abject submission to an usurper, should any such arise in 
the course of successful war, either civil or foreign. 

I have mentioned Mr. Paine’s confinement. Major Jackson—who, by the by, has not given me a letter from you, 
which he says was merely introductory, but left it with the Comité de Sureté Générale, asa kind of letter of 
credence—Major Jackson, relying on his great influence with the leaders here, stepped forward to get Mr. Paine 
out of gaol, and, with several other Americans, has presented a petition to that effect, which was referred to that 
committee and the Comité de Salut Public. This last, | understand, slighted the application as totally irregular: 
and some time afterwards Mr. Paine wrote me a note, desiring I would claim him as an American, which I accord- 
ingly did, thougi: contrary to my judgment, for reasons mentioned in my last. The minister’s letter to me, of the 
first Ventose, of which I enclose a copy, contains the answer to my reclamation. [ sent a copy to Mr. Paine, who 
prepared a long answer, and sent it to me by an Englishman, whom I do not know. 

Ptold him, as Mr. Paine’s friend, that my present opinion was similar to that of the minister, but I might, perhaps, 
see occasion to change it, and, in that case, if Mr. Paine wished it, [ would go on with the claim, but that it would 
be well for him to consider the result; that, if the Government meant to release him, they had already a sufficient 

rounds but if not, [ could only push them to bring on his trial for the crimes imputed to him; seeing that, whether 
xe be considered as a Frenchman, or as an American, he must be amenable to the tribunals of France for his conduct 
while he was a Frenchman, and he may see in the fate of the Brissotins, that to which he is exposed. I have heard 
no more of the affair since; but it is not impossible that he may force on a decision, which, as far as I can judge, 
would be fatal to him: for, in the best of times, he had a larger share of every other sense than common sense, and 
lately the intemperate use of ardent spirits has, I am told, considerably impaired the small stock which he original- 
ly possessed. ; : 

The plan communicated to you of a requisition on all bankers, merchants, and others, to furnish bills for their 
funds abroad, and receive payment in assignats at par, has totally failed, as might have been supposed. It was the 
boy in the fable who killed the goose which laid golden eggs. As a succedaneum, they have obliged the same peo- 
ple to execute joint and several obligations (bi/lets solidaires) payable to the bearer for fifty millions of livres, say a 
forced loan of two millions sterling. These are to be negotiated in foreign countries, and the nation agrees to take 
them up again hereafter. What is somewhat extraordinary is, that a few of the moneyed men seem to believe in the 
success of this measure; but I own I can scarcely conceive of it: for, it foreigners believe in the ultimate success of 
the republic, and in the integrity of her future government, the intervention of private credit would be unnecessary; 
and, if not, it must be useless; because, should the republic be overturned, the plea of duress, by the individuals 
who have signed, must defeat all hope of recovery; and because, if the republic, succeeding, should be deficient in 
her integrity, the individuals would be, of course, covered by law against all judicial pursuit. Add to this, that 
there is a kind of absurdity in signing such obligations, by which the richest man binds himself for four times as 
much ashe is worth. On this pin, however, is suspended, for the present, all hope of facing numerous and pressing 
engagements for indispensable supplies from abroad. 

J told you in former letters that I apprehended a great scarcity of food for the present, or rather the coming 
campaign, should the allied Powers persist in their hostility. ‘They do persist, though the King of Prussia, taking 
advantage of circumstances, insists on being paid for the blood of his subjects. Food is already very scarce. Flesh 
is hardly to be obtained in Paris, and the drought of last summer reduced the crop of garden produce so low that it 
is now nearly exhausted, and no great addition to be expected for three long months. 

You, who know the abundance of former times, will perhaps form a better judgment by price than by description. 
Take, therefore, as a sample, cabbages, twenty-four sous, and carrots, eight sous a piece, and other things in pro- 
portion; sea-fish are reduced in quantity, by reason of the war, and the total want of flesh on the seacoast, to a 
degree incredible. For instance, the wealthiest families in Rouen, Havre, &c. are obliged, for many succeeding 
days, to content themselves with two or three pounds of very bad salt pork, half a pound of bread, each, and such 
few vegetables as er! can procure. The distant departments have, many of them, been at short allowance for 
three months past; others for a shorter period; and Paris has been supplied as long as possible. But the resources 
for flesh being at an end, the bulk of the inhabitants must soon come to bread alone. Now, supposing a very doubt- 
ful fact, that the magazines of corn are suflicient for common times, and that no difficulty be experienced in the 
manufacturing and transportation, yet, as the consumption of that article must be increased by the want of all 
others, very serious evil is to be apprehended. As I write, I recoliect some other articles of price, which, during 
my late residence in Paris, { heard mentioned. Eggs, ten sous each, and salted herrings the same price. These 
last were the only things which the poor could get the day before I left town, viz: the first of March, and these 
bad. Pulse is at thirty sous a quart. 

The enemy is collecting himself for an immense effort on the northern frontier. The troops of the republic have 
long been assembling in the same quarter. Will the supplies be sufficient for the army and tor the capital? That 
is a question of serious magnitude. If Paris runs resty, the revolution is done. If the army disbands, the game is 
equally over. And such events have taken place since the Government adopted terror for its maxim and support, 
that if once that terror were, by superior force, to receive a counter direction, the Ancien Régime or any other 
régime, would, I think, be submitted to without the slightest struggle. . 

The Vendée, so often and so totally destroyed in reports made to the Convention. seems still to exist. and to 
wait for the meditated descent from Great Britain, to break out with more violence than ever. If the royalists 
should again collect an army in that quarter, I believe it will become, on both sides, a war of extirpation. Torrents 
of blood have been already shed there, and, if the accounts from thence be not greatly exaggerated, another cam- 
paign like the last would convert the whole country into a desert. Barrére, in assigning, at the bar of the Conven- 
tion, the causes of the present scarcity, said, that the Vendée, which used to furnish Paris market weekly with six 
hundred large beeves, now wants provisions! 

I have often had occasion to mention the embargo laid at Bordeaux, and the sufferings of our countrymen conse- 

uent upon it. I have also mentioned the arrival of a deputation from that port to solicit the business in Paris. 
The day preceding their arrival the minister told me that every thing should be settled to my satisfaction in two 
or three days. The deputation, to whom I communicated this intelligence, seemed very apprehensive lest their 
claims for damages should be referred to persons on the spot, which, I own, appeared to me both fair and natural: 
but they assigned reasons against it, which were satisfactory to themselves, and as they were determined to have 
every thing adjusted in their own way, and were well convinced that their representations must have the desired 
effect: as they seemed, moreover, to be filled with suspicions of Mr. Fenwick, which seemed to ie ill founded. and 
therefore very liable to adopt them in respect to any other of the public servants, I thought it best to leave the busi- 
ness to their own management. I asked them, therefore, what they wished me to do, after having shown them 
what had already been done. They hesitated a little, as is usual when men have not thought of any ‘course of pro- 
cedure before they begin to act. They desired an introduction to the minister, which I immediately gave, and they 
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went to him next day, but came back much out of humor. They afterwards presented a petition to the Conven- 
tion, which was referred to the Comité de Salut Public, and there the affair seems to have ended: for all their 
ency to that committee has not got them one inch forward. N es 

I apprehend that they may have injured their own claim, by interfering unnecessarily in other matters; one 
instance of which I shall presently have occasion to mention. They have at length called on me to make new 
demands, declaring their intention to abandon the property of their vessels. I expected that they would have gone 
back, but find that they determine to remain still longer in Paris, which may, I fear, prove detrimental. 

However, on the 27th of last month, the day after I received their letter, I wrote to the minister on the subject. 
I send herewith a copy of my letter, with one of the same date, respecting the vessels and cargoes brought in by 
French frigates, contrary not only to our own treaty, but to every principle of the law of nations. These captures 
create great confusion, must produce much damage to mercantile men, and are a source of endless and well 
founded complaint. Every post brings me piles of letters about it from all quarters, and I see no remedy. You 
have a copy of the minister’s answer to my letter, holding out the hope of a speedy decision; but it may be 
very long before it can be obtained. And, in the mean time, if I would give way to the clamors of the injured par- 
ties. I ought to make demands very like a declaration of war. : 

What am I todo in such cases? It is impossible for me to guess the intentions of Government, and, indeed, sir, 
the responsibility is great and distressing. Our countrymen here find that it is the easiest thing in the world to 
carry any point with the committees, wnéil they have tried. In the mean time, I am exposed to their clamors in this 
country, and most probably ¢o their censures in my own, for not performing impossibilities. In order to complete 
the business, nothing more is necessary than that the rulers of this republic, wearied with my complaints, should 
apply for my recall, in order to get rid of a troublesome fellow. I think it, is very likely to happen, if it be not 
already done. I beg your pardon, sir, for saying so much of myself, but it is a troublesome thing to navigate 
in the dark between Scylla and Charybdis, without chert or compass. 

I send you enclosed the copy of a letter I received on the 5th of last month from a number of Americans here, 
(including therein some of the Bordeaux deputation) with a copy of my answer of the 6th. I sent copies of both 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and called on him shortly after to mention several things, some of which I have 
already noticed. Among them was the long depending affair of the Laurens, at Havre, and the decrees made in 
her case, violating our treaty. I took occasion then to mention again, what I had said in answer to the letter from 
my countrymen, viz. that I was in hourly expectation of instructions respecting those decrees. I told him that, 
until they arrived, I should forbear any formal application; but, under the existing circumstances, I would, in a friend- 
ly manner, take leave to express some single idea; that, if the Government meant to abide by the treaty, they had 
better anticipate the arrival of those instructions, and bya voluntary step preserve an air of dignity and guod faith. 
But if, on the contrary, they meant to persist in the violation, then it would be well to consider the events likely 
to take place, and to provide for them in season. He felt much obliged by this mode of treating the affair, and told 
me that the thing was already before the committee in the case of .the Laurens, and that he would endeavor to pro- 
cure a speedy and satisfactory decision. 

You will find herein the report made by Jean Bon St André, which is fully confirmatory of the treaty. Some 
little matters (errors) of form have impeded the execution of the final decision, and the communication which he is 
to make to me; but I thought it a proper moment to bring forward the case of the Enterprise, which is the subject of 
the above mentioned letter from Ingraham and others tome. I, therefore, having previously concerted measures with 
the minister,‘prepared a short petition from Captain Ingraham to the Comité de Salut Public, as an appeal from the 
decision of the executive council, and sent it to the minister, who forwarded it to the committee, and intends to 
support before them the — of the petition, and labor fora reversal of the judgment. 

I send you enclosed the copy of my letter to the minister, of the 22d of last month, respecting the imprisonment 
of our vice consul at Havre, and of his answer. I shall pursue this business to obtain his liberation. Poor Coftyn 
is still confined. 

While on the subject of violations of personal liberty, it is proper to communicate a step, which late circumstan- 
ces induced me to take. I have already hinted at a little dispute I had with the Comité de Sireté Générale. 
It arose about the arrest of a person in my house. Particular reasons prevented me from pushing the matter to a 
serious issue then. I shall, perhaps, take occasion to communicate them hereafter, when I am sure of my convey-* 
ance. The committee were made sensible that they had done wrong, and that was all which | thought necessary. 

They have since (though not towards me) gone greater lengths, by arresting the chargé d’affaires of Malta. 
This rendered it proper to make a more inked animadversion on their conduct, and produced the enclosed pieces 
of the 27th of February. The minister’s answer, of the 11th Ventose, is also enclosed, and I find by the gazettes, 
that, on the report of the Comité de Salut Public, a decree has been passed in the premises, of which I have not yet 
received communication from the minister. 

The Comité de Salut Public and the Comité de Siireté Générale are not, I am told, on the best terms together, 
and will probably come to something more overt than words ere long. It is of little importance under what forms 
parties or factions may present themselves; their real origin is in the political form of the society; and if any thing 
prevents"their rage, it must be the situation of foreign affairs. It is supposed that the approaching famine will be 
the signal for hostilities between the contending parties; but it would seem not over prudent in any man, or set 
of men, to aim at power under present circumstances. 


urg 


Iam, &c. ciewvennns 
ERNEUR MORRIS. 
Tuomas Jerrerson, Esq. Secretary of State. _ 


Sainport, pril 10th, 1794. 
My Dear Sir: 

In a letter which I had the honor of writing to ike on the 10th of January, 1793, I gave you some traits 
respecting M. Westermann, and as my public despatches had already communicated the plans of Danton, you will 
not have been surprised at what has lately happened to them. I wrote to you on the 25th of June, that those who 
ruled had just ideas of the value of — opinion. Also, that, should they reach a harbor, it would be as much by 
good luck as by good management, and that, at any rate, part of the crew would be thrown overboard. Those I had 
then particularly in view were Chabot and company, of which company a part still exists. 

On the 18th of October I gave you a short view of the nature of the then Government, and added what seemed 
to be the probable termination. I therein observed that, whether France would pass to that point through the 
medium of a triumvirate, or other small body of men, seemed as yet undetermined; but that I thought it most pro- 
bable she would. At that period things were wound up very high, and, ever since, the utmost uncertainty has pre- 
vailed, as to the stroke which would be given. 

I enclose herein a copy of what I wrote on the 12th of last month, since which, both the Dantonists and 
Hebertists are crushed. ‘The fall of Danton seems to terminate the idea of a triumvirate. The chief who would 
in such case have been one of his colleagues, has wisely put out of the way a dangerous competitor. Hence it would 
seem that the high road must be laid through the Comité de Salut Public; unless, indeed, the army should meddle. 
But, as to the army, no character seems as yet to have appeared with any prominent feature; neither is there so 
much discipline as would give an aspiring character just ground of hope. It is a wonderful thing, sir, that four years 
of convulsion, among four and twenty millions of people, has brought forth no one, either in civil or military life, 
whose head would fit the cap which fortune has woven. 

Robespierre has been the most consistent, if not the only consistent. He is one of those of whom Shakspeare’s 
Cesar speaks to his frolicsome companion: ‘‘ He loves no sports as thou dost, Antony.” There is no imputation 
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against him for corruption. He is far from rich, and still farther from appearing so. It is said that his idol is ambi- 
tions but I think that the establishment of the republic would, all things considered, be most suitable to him. 
Whether he thinks so is another question, which I will not pretend to answer, nor how far such establishment may 
appear to him practicable. If it be supposed that a man in his situation should absolutely despair of the republic, and 
have so much diffidence, either in his abilities or his influence, as to despair also of obtaining, much less of preserving, 
the supreme power, then it might be supposed that Danton’s plan would be by such person carried into execution. 
Yet all this supposition is but conjectural foundation of new conjecture. 
And what are the allies about? Forming schemes to be executed, if they should continue to be allies. 


I am, &c. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
To Grorce Wasuineton, President of the United States. 


SaInPort, NEAR Paris, April 15th, 1794. 
My Dear Sir: 

This letter will accompany the duplicate of my last to Mr. Jefferson, of the 6th of March Be so kind, I 
pray you, as to let me know which of my letters are missing. I presume ‘there must be great chasms in my corre- 
spondence, as I have received the acknowledgment of very few of my letters; and yet I have written always by 
duplicates, frequently by triplicates and quadruplicates. 

Permit me, my dear sir, to congratulate you on your appointment. It is honorable to you, and will, I believe. 
be useful to the United States. ‘The more so, as your convictions respecting our form of Government will restore 
that harmony to our Executive departments, a want of which gave much pleasure to the enemies of America. I 
flatter myself, also, that your habits of attention to business will produce a more active correspondence with the 
public servants abroad. 

Mr. Jefferson desired me some time ago to mark the state of depreciation to him; which I continued to do, but 
omitted in my last. because it continued nearly in the same situation as when I last communicated it. The fact is, 
that there is now no certain or steady rate, because, as you will see by the gazettes, dealers in that business are fre- 
quently guillotined. ‘There is no foreign exchange; and in purchases, very little, if any, allowance would be made 
on payments in specie; and yet bullion is higher than it was before the assignats were issued. The exact rate I do 
not know. Louis d’ors, I am told, are much higher than they were, owing, as I have formerly mentioned, to the 
greater facility of concealing or transporting them. ; 

I have long since pointed out the danger of something very like a famine, which has indeed in many parts put 
on its most distressing forms. Men have literally expired for the want of food, with the means of buying it in their 
possession, could it have been bought. Luckily, or rather providentially, the season advances with a rapidity 
scarcely ever experienced. I have rye in the ear, and sanfoin in blossom. It is true that the sandy soil contributes 
to push forward vegetation: butstill itis a phenomenon. Apricots as large asa pigeon’s egg, in the middle of April, 
and that in the latitude of forty-eight to forty-nine. ‘These facts, which, in common cases, would be more properly 
communicated to an agricultural society than toa minister of State, are of vast importance: for the great bulk of 
this nation live chiefly on vegetable substances; and in the south, where the scarcity was greatest, I presume, from 
what I see here, that the earth begins to furnish a tolerable support to its inhabitants. A frost, such as we experi- 
enced in the end of last May, would do more towards the starvation system than all the armies and fleets in Europe. 

In my last, | mentioned that the King of Prussia persisted in the alliance, although he intended to be paid for 
his efforts. Lam still of the same opinion, though it is confidently asserted that he means to withdraw, leaving only 
his contingent as a co-estate of the empire. His past conduct gives no room to suppose that a sacred regard to 
engagements taken would prevent him from abandoning his allies; but I think there is a stronger tie of a common 
interest. Austria and England, particularly the latter, are more pointedly interested than he. I conclude, there- 
fore, that the business will wind up by a good round subsidy, (perhaps a million sterling) and in consequence of it a 

‘very large body of Prussian troops added to the army in Flanders. 

By garrisoning a few posts along the Rhine, and leaving the country exposed to incursion, the allies will force 
the German militia to defend themselves; and as to the ravages which may be committed, a few consolatory phrases 
will, perhaps, be the only compensation which the sufferers will ever receive. If this conception of the business be 
just, the Prussian cabinet will keep up the idea that it means to recall its armies, until the last moment, and those 
armies will then turn off to the left, into the Low Countries, or perhaps be transported by water. Something or other 
of an extraordinary nature is in agitation on both sides: for the armies have been long looking at each other, without 
striking, or even aiming a blow. I have no doubt but the allies count on the public discontents here, and certainly 
they have some foundation; but as, on their side, there is no one chief who can act decisively, or form solid engage- 
ments for the whole alliance, it is not possible to take that advantage of those discontents which certainly would not 
escape the intelligent mind of a Cesar or an Alexander. 

In the course of my correspondence with your predecessor, I have endeavored to communicate to him my views 
of men and things, and to prepare his mind for events which appeared to me probable, and which have in due course 
of time taken place. ‘This is what I conceived to be one of the most important duties of my stations and if I have 
not been more full and particular, it is because the names of those who, in their turn, were to rule and to perish 
seemed to me of secondary moment; and because, judging, in my lamentable dearth of intelligence, from such feeble 
lights as I could collect in scattered rays from different quarters, it seemed to me that my letters would have been 
more acceptable, had I been deceived as to facts and probabilities, or capable of communicating sentiments and 
opinions I did not entertain. ; 

It has appeared to me that Paris decides for the whole of France, and that the sans culottes (alias populace) 
decide for Paris; that, of course, factions would continually arise, waging inexplicable war with each other, and that 
the momentary influence of each, being founded on fear only, could not take on any stable form. or possess any 
durable existence; that each new stroke of the guillotine would weaken the force of liberal sentiment, and, conse- 
quently, diminish the chances of a free system. _ : 

I must repeat here, that plots and conspiracies are not to be attributed to the genius and temper of those who 
plot and conspire, but to the state of society: for it would be, I think, inconsequent, to imagine that, in a given num- 
ber of individuals, born in different countries or places, there should be a very great disproportion of talents and 
qualities. It seems more regular to believe that, in a virtuous and just society, the good qualities which exist are 
drawn into action, and the bad repressed by despair of success; while, on the contrary, in a depraved and vicious 
society, the good must remain inactive for the want of confidence and support, while the bad, released from the fear 
of shame, and prompted by cupidity or ambition, count on the submission of the society, if they acquire the means 
1 fear into the great mass, of which each individual pursues his personal interest unrestrained by moral 

rinciple. 
After this preface, which might better, perhaps, have been spared, I proceed to mention, that many different 
schemes were, I think, carrying on to destroy the existent Government. As to the idea that foreign Powers excited 
the parties, [am not disposed either to adopt or reject it. I do not consider it as being at all necessary to the for- 
mation of a conspiracy, although very necessary to the destruction of those engaged in it. I explain: The pride of 
the nation will at any time rouse them from the perfect insensibility with which they would behold the Convention 
and all its committees, thrown into the river; and therefore it is useful to rouse that pride, by stating every attempt 
to overturn the Government, as originating with the foreign foe. And I remark here, that, in the different reports 
made respecting these conspiracies, and the accusations against those engaged in them, it is as it were taken for 
granted, that the people would quietly submit to those who, by a coup de main, should put themselves in Possession 
of self created power. 
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I do not say that this is true, but I have no doubt that a certain duration of general terror, as the basis of a sys- 
tem of government, tnust inevitably produce that effect. The period of duration, required for any particular nation, 
will depend somewhat on the national character, but more on the morality of the people. To reason, therefore, a pri- 
ori on this subject, our ideas must take on as much of an algebraic as logical form. 

In examining historical facts, on the contrary, we are too apt, I think, to ascribe to individuals the events which 
are produced by general causes. ‘The two factions lately crushed may be called the Dantonist and Hebertist. I 
should more readily attribute to the latter, than to the former, a connexion with foreign Powers. I have strong rea- 
sons to believe that Danton feared from them, and hoped from those who destroyed him. ‘The Hebertists, however, 
may be considered, I think, as the anti-Conventional, and the Dantonists as the Royal faction. If except always 
the aristocrats, who are in fact ne//, and who, in the various changes which impend, will, I am persuaded, have very 
little, if any, share. ‘The more ardent spirits among them flew off long ago, either into foreign countries or the Ven- 
dée. I speak in generals, not universals. Those who remain are of that waxen substance called the men of proper- 
ty, who in foreign wars count so much, and civil wars so little. is ‘ 

Danton always believed, and, what is worse as to himself at least, always maintained, that a popular system of 
government for this country was absurd; that the people were too ignorant, too inconstant, and too corrupt, to sup- 
port a legal administration; that, habituated to obey, they required a master; and that, even had they been educated 
in the principles of freedom, and joined to the energy of sentiment the force of habit, yet, like ancient Rome, they 
had reached the period in which Cato was a madman, and Cesar a necessary evil. His conduct was in perfect uni- 
son with those principles when he acted; but he was too voluptuous for his ambition, too indolent to acquire supreme 
power. Moreover, his object seems rather to have been great wealth than great fame. He has fallen at the feet of 
Robespierre. 

Aste the Hebertists, whatever may have been the ultimate view of some, I presume that the greater number had 
nothing more in view than a second edition of the 21st of last May. The destruction of all these chiefs has given 
great power to the Comité de Salut Public, whose monthly renewal is so much a thing of course, that they may be 
considered as a permanent body. Hence it follows, that the next considerable party ought to arise there. “The He- 
bertists believed the Convention to be so low in public opinion, that they could overturn it without the aid of its own 
members. They were deceived, or at least they were anticipated. ‘The Dantonists supposed that, in the want of 
respect for their rulers, the people would readily turn on the little prisoner in the temple that enthusiastic senti- 
ment so congenial to the heart of man, so essential to that which beats ina French bosom. They, also were antici- 
pated; but if they judged rightly, they have unveiled a dreadful mystery. ; 

Some one observed the other day, in conversation, that all the men of the 10th of August had passed away alrea- 
dy, and those also of the 2d of September. It is certain that the 10th of August is chiefly to be attributed to West- 
ermann, one of those lately guillotined, and that Danton was among the prime movers of the scenes of September. 
The reason for that massacre will be found, perhaps, in the old adage, dead men tell no tales. Oliver Cromwell un- 
derstood well the value of mob sentiment, when he replied to his chaplain, vain of the applauding crowd which 
thronged round his master’s coach, ‘* there would be as many, and as glad, to attend me at the gallows.” Ido not 
believe that a good man in America can feel all the force of that expression; and, therefore, I believe it is very diffi- 
cult to form on certain subjects a just opinion. 

You will ask, perhaps, whether these factions are totally crushed, and whether, if so, similar factions are likely 
to arise. I think lieve anticipated that question; and the general reflections, which, perhaps, have already fatigued 
you, contained the anticipated reply. 1 will not, therefore, repeat; and, besides, in the vast field of cenjecture, 
each man is free to take the path which his judgment may direct, or inclination choose. 

I have repeatedly mentioned the embargo at Bordeaux. Mr. Fenwick, our consul, came on lately to solicit re- 
dress on behalf of all the neutrals concerned, being furnished with the special powers of the otherconsuls. Previous 
to his arrival, I had written to the minister a letter of the 8th of last month, of which I enclose a copy. Mr. Fen- 
wick, after a sedulous attendance on the Comité de Salut Public, was so happy as to obtain a decision. By the by, 
the chargé d’affaires of Denmark told me last December, that he was confidentially informed that the embargo 
would not be taken off till the month of April. 

In the course of the investigations, which lately took place respecting plots and conspiracies, some of the ministers 
were arrested, and among them the Minister of Foreign Affairs. The system also is changed, as you will see by the 
gazettes, so that in future these agents are to be in name what they were before in fact. The Chargé Provisoire of 
the Department of Foreign Affairs has sent me a copy of the arréte of the Comité de Salut Public, ot which, as well 
as of his note and my reply, you will find copies enclosed. I also enclose a short correspondence with the chargé 


d’affaires of Malta. 
T have, &c. GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
To Epmunp Ranpo.tpn, Secretary of State. ; 


Paris, May 6th, 1794, 
Dear Sir: 

This will accompany duplicates of my letters of the 15th and 18th of last month. ‘The season continues fine 
and forward, with every appearance of an abundant crop; and, judging from the productions now at market, the har- 
vest will precede the usual time near a month. 

You will see in the gazettes the taking of Landrecy, and the foreign papers, particularly the English papers, will 
give you the details on that subject which we want. ‘There has been much fighting in that quarter, and although, 
as is usual, the success may have been varied, it appears definitively to have rested with the allies, seeing that they 
have not been forced to raise the siege, but have taken the town. 

I am told that the republic now feed ten hundred and thirty thousand infantry, and ninety-four thousand cavalry. 
This is an immense army, even on paper; and although we may easily suppose that there is some little exaggeration 
in the numbers, that there are some abuses in the account, and that casualties diminish considerably those who are 
really on the rolls, still it will appear that the force is very great. The daily expense of the provision department is 
about a million of dollars. 

I Jearn, also, that the Comité de Salut Public have agreed to be unanimous, so that the minority always adhere to the 
majority. This committee, and that of Sireté Généralé must, I think, be either melted into one, or else have a con- 
test for superiority. At present, the efficient power of the State is lodged with those committees, and the former be- 
gin to publish their decrees, which have the force of laws, modifying, adding to, and repealing, those of the Conven- 
tion. It seems to me that this committee are not yet fully apprized of the extent of their own authority; that is to say, 
of the wide and deep effect of the terror which has been excited by such frequent and abundant executions as take 
place throughout France. I think they may do what they please, provided the revolutionary tribunals remain in their 
hands. We shall see what system is to follow therefrom. 

I am told that Robespierre’s wish is to retire to private life, so soon as the peace shall have established that form 
of government which may be finally adopted here. 

Enclosed you will have the copy of a letter of the 22d of April, from Mr. Anderson, at Nantes, to me, and of my 


answer. 
’ Iam, &c. GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
To Epmunp Ranpotpu, Secretary of State. 


‘ . Sainport, May 31st, 1794. 
FAR SIR: 


This will accompany a duplicate of my last, of the 6th instant, also copies of my letter of the 10th instant to 
the Commissioner of Foreign Relations, of his answer of the 4th Prairial, or 23d instant, and of my reply of the 26th. 
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You will perceive that Mr. Warden had been so imprudent as to lodge the despatches entrusted to his care 
with the justice of peace at Morlaix. This was done by the advice of John Diot, acting there as consular_ agent. 
Whether that advice is to be attributed to ignorance or design, I know not; but it might easily have been foreseen 
that the deposite would not be safe. [ hope your despatches are in cipher, if they contain any thing whichis not of a 
very public nature. 

Ihe gazeties will communicate to you such intelligence as we have here, and you will obtain from other chan- 
nels much fuller and earlier intelligence, as to what is called news, than any which I can give. Moreover, this 
letter may be long ere it reaches you, for I have not any present opportunity; and such is the state of things that, 
unless letters be committed specially to the care of some trusty person, there is very little chance that they will 
ever reach you. . 

I have not received a line from you, nor from your predecessor, posterior to the despatches by Captain Culver, 
desiring M. Genet’s recall. 

We have had a sort of novel, or farce, lately, the subject of which was, that certain commissioners had arrived 
from the United States at Brest. You will see in the gazettes what relates to them so far; and now I am told that 
Mr. Jefferson is one of them, that he has been in Paris, and is gone to Switzerland, where a Congress is to be held 
of the neutral Powers. And, what is more extraordinary, this intelligence comes through a confidential channel, 
in general well informed. Now, as I do not conceive it possible that any commissioners from the United States 
should have passed through Paris, without seeing me, I am at a loss to conjecture with whom the honor of the in- 
vention lies, and also what can have been the object: for, as to foreign Powers, they cannot be the dupes, and, as to 
the people here, they think more of the guillotine than of any thing else. 

In my last, | mentioned to you the omnipotence of the two committees. Apparently, this term is applicable 
only to that of Salut Public; but the inquisitorial powers lodged with the other (and by means of which they can 
arrest whom they please) give them great weight in the general scales. It is, I presume, needless to repeat what is 
mentioned to me, that the Convention, as well as all those other authorities, who once could influence its delibera- 
tions, view with jealousy, but with apprehension and deep awe. these colossal pillars of the republic, which they 
have raised, or permitted to be raised. This, as well as the ferment inherent in the nature of all such bodies, you 
will certainly perceive at the first glance, and your judgment will seize the remote consequences intuitively. On 
my part, therefore, it is more fitting to observe that these consequences are more remote than might be supposed. 
A conviction of that instability which attends all fortuitous greatness, more especially such as is founded on fear, 
and the certainty of complete ruin, should they be overthrown, will long smother all minor discontents; moreover, 
the apprehension from the foreign enemy will, in my opinion, both promote their concord and support their power. 

Should the convoy of provisions expected from America be intercepted by Lord Howe, it might cause a great 
commotion, because it would undoubtedly affect the subsistence of Paris, and no individual will take on himself 
any responsibility respecting that object. Hence might arise crimination and recrimination, of course discord, and 
all its consequences. If no exterior causes should preserve union, a very little experience of human affairs would 
enable us to pronounce that it could not long exist. ; 

This leads me to say one word about the northern army, premising that all the other armies, taken together, are 
but trifling diversions. The late arrangement made by Mr. Pitt with the King of Prussia, by concentrating the in- 
terests and objects of the two chief Powers, Britain and Austria, gives much more consistence to the war on the 
part of the allies. They seem also to have found out, at Jast, what indeed the Convention has proclaimed a dozen 
times, that all the magic of the revolution is contained in the single word Paris. Now, the high road to that city 
is from Flanders, by Valenciennes, Landrecy, Cambray, &c. If matters are to be decided in the plains of Picardy, 
numbers will, [ think, avail but little against a formidable cavalry. You will see that no quarter is to be given to 
the British and Hanoverian troops. The Austrians are already but little disposed to give quarter. The corps of 
emigrants and deserters will naturally sell their lives as dear as they can. ‘This campaign, therefore, will be one 
of the bloodiest in the annals of history. 

Iam, &c. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


To Epmunp Ranpotpn, Secretary of State. 


Sarnport, May 31, 1794. 
Dear Sir: 

I have already written to you a letter this day on the current affairs. This will be devoted to a different 
object. I have lately seen in a gazette your report on the inquiries received from the belligerent Powers, and also 
some debates in our House of Representatives, on # discrimination between those nations with whom we have a 
commercial treaty, and those with whom we have none. I observe that some frigates are to be built, for the protec- 
tion of our trade. ‘These things have suggested, or rather recalled, ideas which I will venture to communicate, at 
the risk of tiring your patience. 

While [ had the honor to sit in Congress, during the war, it was my lot to oppose what then appeared to me a 
rage for treaties; and yet the respectability which our cause was supposed to acquire by the acknowledgment of 
European potentates, militated in favor of those who wished to extend our diplomacy. At the peace, however, that 
ground of argument was removed. Moreover, we found ourselves in a situation unfavorable to the forming of trea- 
ties, because there was no constitutional authority to enforce the observance of them. ‘Those Powers, therefore, 
who might contract with us, were exposed not oaly to the common danger of a wilful violation on our part, but to 
that also of a general non-performance, and of individual injury, without the permission, and beyond the control, 
of Government. ‘The obligations, therefore, not being equal, it was not deemed prudent by some to enter into en- 
gagements with the United States; and thus we felt ourselves sinking beneath the level of national character. 

~ Qur new constitution made ample provision on that subject; and, if I mistake not, a steady adherence to its 
principles will _ us first in dignity, as in good faith, among political societies. Our treaties now form the su- 
preme law of the land, and, therefore, our situation in respect to foreign Powers is reversed: for they can violate 
their contracts with us, but we cannot violate our contracts with them; neither have we, perhaps, any constitutional 
means of annulling our obligations, when they shall have broken their engagements. I will not here inquire how 
far it would be proper to make a provision of that sort, as an amendment to the constitution, nor whether it would 
not in effect destroy the clause which has rendered treaties on our part inviolable; but [ will venture to infer from 
this, our relative position, that we should be cautious what treaties we form, and with whom. What treaties, be- 
cause, if contingent engagements become onerous to us, we must comply with them; whereas, should they become 
onerous to those with whom we have contracted, they may release themselves. We should be cautious, also, with 
whom we treat, because, in the contingency last stated, some nations will release themselves, and others will not. 
Now, in political, as in natural bodies, decisions of the will depend, so far as good faith is concerned, on moral cha- 
racter and constitution. 

We have at present to complain that both Britain and France have violated their treaties with us. Yet I can 
by no means consider the cases equal: for, as to Britain, the act proceeded from cool meditation of regular govern- 
ment; but. in France, it is one among many bad effects of that extraordinary situation into which she is thrown. 
Without dwelling further on this distinction, [ shall endeavor to state those objections to the multiplication of trea- 
ties which formerly swayed my opinion; and, first, it is no small one that we should be thereby drawn into the vor- 
tex of European politics, which we should, I think, avoid as much as possible. Not that we should be wholly un- 
mindful of what passes in this hemisphere; on the contrary, | am persuaded that we ought to be extremely watch- 
ful; but I would draw a strong broad line between vigilance and activity. 

Secondly. [t has always appeared to me that, the less we are fettered by diplomatic engagements, the better 
shall we be able to preserve a firm and equal conduct in difficult cases. The law of nations may be likened to the 
common law, in that all cases heretofore doubtful have been settled by able judges; whereas, each treaty, like a 
new statute, gives rise to intricate questions, and the ultimate mode of determining them makes a good mind shudder. 
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Thirdly, it has also appeared to me that, in most controversies between European Powers, we should preserve 
an exact neutrality. We may safely leave them to adjust their balance of power in their own way, because, if either 
of the scales should prove too heavy for us, the means of lightening it are at hand, and completely within our grasp. 
Now I am convinced that a neutrality may be most easily preserved, when no belligerent Power can rightfully claim 
any privileges because, by conferring such privilege at our pleasure, we can sufficiently punish either of the parties 
for the injuries and indignities we may have cause to complain of. mis 

Lastly, 1 cannot but think that our present, compared with our future situation, is such that, in treating now, we 
east waa bad bargains, even were there any tribunal to enforce the performance ina peaceable way. ‘The paucity 

of our numbers, the apparent feebleness of our pecuniary resources, the want of naval and military force, even the 
extent of our dominion, which is, from that circumstance, of difficult defence and easy invasion, will prevent others 
from granting, will even prevent us from asking, what we ought to have, in order that a treaty made now should be 
reasonable in ten years, or tolerable in twenty. Whatever may be the intrinsic worth of these reasons, certainly 
they derive weight from that morality of our national constitution, which has been already noticed. 

This constitution was made subsequent to our existent treaties, and even after the violation by Great Britain of 
that which concluded the war. Happily she has hitherto eluded a compliance, and thereby prevented the forming 
of a commercial treaty. I say happily. because I am persuaded that, in a few years, we shall have occasion to rejoice, 
and the British to regret, that perversity of counsels which prevented their ministers from meeting our advances. 

We complain justly, also, that France has broken her treaty with us, more especially to confiscate goods of her 
enemies on board our ships. ‘This decree is evidently against her own interest; but, in my opinion, the clause in 
our treaty, thereby annllued, was injurious to our interest. As to the maxim, that free ships make free goods, the 
arguments pro and con are familiar to us, and therefore, I shall not enter into them. But the fair conclusion of those 
in favor of it goes to a protection of all commercial property on the ocean. ‘Therefore, the maxim, even were it just, 
would not be generally admitted until the practice of making prizes were wholly abandoned. ‘Then all such clauses 
in a treaty would be superfiuous, and alae, unless enforced by a strong marine, they will be nugatory. 

But it seems to me, from the view which I am enabled to takejof our commerce, that, however the transportation, in 
our ships, of goods belonging to subjects of a belligerent Power, might prove a momentary advantage to our mer- 
chants, it must be injurious to our general interests. I take it for granted, that our shipping is not sufficient to pur- 
sue the fisheries and to carry our own produce to market. But if it were, I should consider those as the proper em- 
ployments, and I should reason thus: By putting half of the navigation employed in transporting our own produc- 
tions into this neutral carrying trade, half of those productions must remain on hand, or be transported by the belli- 
gerent Powers; and in either case our agricultural interest must suffer: for, as to other neutrals, their shipping will be 
employed in the same neutral carrying trade. Now, if this reasoning be just, on the ground that we had a sufficiency 
of shipping, how much more forcible is it in the fact of an insufficiency. But it may be said, that the neutral carry- 
ing trade, by giving encouragement to our shipping, would greatly increase the amount. I answer, of our fictitious 
shipping, yes; of our real shipping, no; and merchants will understand me. 

Moreover, I state hypothetically, either we have the tonnage needful for our commerce, or we have not. If we 
have not, theincreased freight of our own commodities will, in time of war, bea sufficient encouragement, and draw into 
that channel as much of the national strength and wealth as is consistent with the general welfare, and more, perhaps, 
if we extend our views to all the moral effects of commerce, especially when it engages a disproportionate part of 
the society. If our navigation be equal to the employment our commerce can give it, any increase would be doubly 
pernicious. First, because, throwing the surplus out of employ would occasion loss to owners in general, since they 
would be forced to underwork each other, till, by the ruin of some, things would return to their natural level. And 
secondly, because, whatever difference there may be in opinions, as to the propriety of taking men from the plough, 
in a thinly peopled country, to ply the loom or bend the sail, while manufactures and navigation are unequal to the 
demand, no man of sound mind will contend that we should leave our fields untilled, to rival populous countries in 
the carrying trade. In our vast territory, a fertile soil and excellent clime invite to rural and domestic bliss, the 
source of a vigorous and virtuous population. Why then should we imitate those, who, by the severity of nature, 
are driven to seek, on the ocean, a subsistence which the land denies, and who find, in the casualties of that dan- 
gerous element, a resource against excessive numbers? 

Having said thus much on treaties, I come now to their sanction—an American marine. Whatever apprehen- 
sions may be entertained from a standing army, nothing is to be feared from a standing navy; wherefore, I think we 
should not follow the European example of building ships to lie idle, until a war calls them into action, at a great 
increase of expense, and by great injury to commerce. ‘This may suit the ambitious, who wish to extend their pos- 
sessions; but a peaceable nation, placed as we are, should, I think, make perpetual provision for every ship that is 
built, and her fleet should be annually manned, victualled, and equipped, and ihiald cruise during the fine season. 
I believe that we could now maintain twelve ships of the line. perhaps twenty, with a due proportion of frigates and 
smaller vessels. And I am tolerably certain, that, while the United States of America pursue a just and liberal con- 
duct, with twenty sail of the line at sea no nation on earth will dare to insult them. I believe, also, that, not to 
mention individual losses, five years of war would involve more national expense than the support of a navy for 
twenty years. One thing I am thoroughly convinced of, that, if we do not render ourselves respectable, we shall 
continue to be insulted. And let it not be supposed that a remedy for our weakness can be found in conventions 
with resi ia Sor preserving neutrality. In such conventions there are often dupes, and it is the weaker who 
go to the wall. wee 

During the last war, no sooner had the Dutch acceded to the armed neutrality, than Great Britain fell upon them, 
and those who set the plan agoing looked on with all imaginable composure. In the late treaty between Denmark 
and Sweden, you will observe that time is given to the belligerent Powers for repentance and amendment, before any 
hostile act of resentment by the contracting parties. You will observe, alsu, that the period specified is sufficient 
to permit the arrestation of all supplies shipped for this country, darimg the present season. ‘Thus the next autumn 
and winter are left clear for negotiation, should the allies be unsuccessful in this campaign. That treaty, therefore, 
may be considered as a demonstration of a force and temper which do not exist; and no one in this quarter is the 
dupe of such appearances. 

But what can be done by the weak, to preserve their little air of dignity? They do not wish to join the coalition, 
and they dare not connect their fortunes with the French republic, lest, in asudden change of Government, she should 
join those now acting against her. All that is left, therefore, is to temporize with the best grace they can. 

It is time to conclude this too long letter. Believe, I pray you, in the sincerity of that esteem and respect, with 


which I have the honor to be, &c. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
To Epmunp Ranvotpu, Esq. Secretary of State. 


General Washington to Gouverneur Morris. 


Battimore, June 19, 1794. 


My Dear Sir: 

The difficulty, under existing circumstances, of knowing what to write to you, had determined me to write 
nothing, but to let the matter rest altogether upon the public communications from the Secretary of State. 

Coming to this place, however, on a flying visit to Mount Vernon, and finding the vessel, of which Mr Monroe is 
on board, had not left the river, I have so far departed from my determination as to be seated in order to assure you 
that my confidence in, and friendship and regard for, you, remain undiminished. ; 

__ To time, and your own observations, if you should return immediately to this country, I commit the rest; and it 
will be nothing new to assure you, that I am always, and very sincerely, yours, affectionately, 
G. WASHINGTON. 


5B, VOL. I 
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General Washington to Gouverneur Morris. 


a ae Movnt Vernon, June 25, 1794. 
The sole object of the enclosed letter was to evince to you, that, notwithstanding your recall, you held the 
same place in my estimation that you did before it happened. I expected to have got the letter into Colonel Mon- 
roe’s hands before the vessel, in which he sailed, had left the Patapsco river; but a fresh fair wind coming up, pre- 
vented its reaching him. : 

Since my arrival at this place, I have been favored with your private letter of the 12th of March, enclosing the 
duplicate of the 5th of February. For both I thank ot To common accidents, or to the interception of letters, 
for purposes that may be guessed, are to be ascribed those disappointments of which you complain: for I am almost 
certain that information of what was going forward in this country was regularly transmitted to you; possibly, and 
probably, not by duplicates; which ought to have been the case, for the greater certainty of getting it to you. 

The uncertainty, when fetters are not entrusted to confidential persons, or sent by special messengers, of their 
coming to hand, will restrain me from going into detail at this time. I shall only add, therefore, to the acknowledg- ° 
ment of the receipt of the above letters, that I am entirely ignorant of the source from whence, or the foundation on 
which, Major Jackson has erected the fabrics of your recall, and of your successor. Neither directly nor indirectly 
could he have derived them from me, for the best of all reasons, viz: That, not until some considerable time after M. 
Fauchet had arrived in this country, did [ entertain an idea of the former, or contemplate the latter: for, until then, I 
had supposed you stood well with the persons in power. Sure I am, nothing short of evidence to the contrary, with 
the request that accompanied it, would have induced the measure. To Major Jackson I have never written a line, 
since he left this country, nor received one from him. 

The prospective you have drawn is not very pleasing; but it serves to make one more anxious for a nearer view. 

The affairs of this country cannot go amiss. There are so many watchful guardians of them, and such infal- 
lible guides, that one is at no loss for a director at every turn. But of these matters I shall say little; if you are 
disposed to return to it, I will leave you to judge of them from your own observation. My primary objects, and to 
which I have steadily adhered, have been to preserve the country in peace if I can, and to be prepared for war if I 
cannot; to effect the first, upon terms consistent with the respect which is due to ourselves and with honor, justice, 
and good faith, to all the world. 

Mr. Jay, and not Mr. Jefferson, as has been suggested to you, embarked as envoy extraordinary for England, 
about the middle of May. If he succeeds, well; if he does not, why, knowing the worst. we must take measures 
accordingly. 

I am, yours affectionately, 
G. WASHINGTON. 


Sainport, July 23, 1794. 
Dear Sir: 


This will accompany a duplicate of mine dated the 3lstof May. For the reasons mentioned in the begin- 
ning of that letter, I have not since written to you as I could have wished; but in the interim I have received yours 
of the 10th of January, covering one of the 3d from your predecessor. Having already expressed my congratu- 
lations on your appointment, I shall not here repeat, but only confirm, what I then wrote respecting it. But I will 
mention my perfect satisfaction in perusing Mr. Jefferson’s statement of our dispute with Great Britain, which is, in 
my opinion, a masterly performance. I hope his abilities will not be lost to the public. 

At the same time, however, and with the same sincerity, I declare my belief, that the United States will gain by 
the change made in your Department. Without balancing different qualities and qualifications, a difficult and un- 
pleasant task, it is sufficient that we may now hope for a union of counsel and action among the different members 
of the Executive; a thing which appears to me essential, and the want of which, or at least the idea that it was want- 
ing, has, | know, been injurious. 

If my several letters have reached you, they will have communicated from time to time the best view which I 
could form of parties, temper, and opinions, here. All these, however, are from the nature of things changeable, and 
it is only upon the final organization of a permanent Government, and view of the territory over which it isto extend 
that we can decide as to the prevailing interests, and the system which may thence originate. In all events, it ap- 
pears probable that a friendly intercourse between the United States and the French nation will be mutually useful 
and desirable. Circumstances yet unborn may tend to relax or to strengthen our connexion. As they arise, and as 
they promise to arise, I shall stady to communicate them. 

In mine of the 31st of May, I sent a copy of what I wrote on the 19th of that month to the Minister of Exterior 

Relations. I now transmit the copy of his answer of the tenth Prairial, or 29th of May, and eighteenth Prairial, 
or 6th of June, with my reply of the 10th of that month. Mr. Warder came on hither the 4th of the present 
month, and has since pursued his route by the way of Switzerland; but I have as yet heard nothing further of the de- 
spatches he was charged with, although frequent inquiries have been made. I trust that they were not important, 
and am the less solicitous about them, as Mr. Jay has doubtless taken over duplicates of every thing essential. 
_ _The gazettes will communicate, ere this reaches you, the great success of the Frencharms. As far as can be 
judged here, the King of Prussia has, according to custom, played a double part, and his troops, instead of joining 
those of the other allies in Flanders, have remained where they were, while the French armies filed off to the left, 
and broke with irresistible impetuosity into the Low Countries. These being quite open, belong always to the party 
superior in the field. As yet, this republic seems disposed rather to lay them under contribution, than to hold the 
possession; but, if Valenciennes should submit, a different determination might take place. However, the sieges 
needful to secure them as far as the Rhine would consume more time than remains in this campaign: for. besides 
Luxemburg, Maestricht, and the citadel of Antwerp, which are on centrical situations, the whole frontier of Juliers, 
Guelderland, Cleves, Dutch Brabant, and Dutch Flanders, are stuck full of fortified towns. 

The success of the French arms will have secured that of Mr Jay’s mission, whose object I learn from common 
report. The justice of the British cabinet (whose sincerity the President is well acquainted with) will, I am per- 
suaded, submit to the forcible arguments which Mr. Jay is directed to use: for the nation is not now in a temper to 
indulge Mr. Pitt and Mr. Simcoe in their projects. If i am rightly informed, there is an end to the coalition. Each 
party will retire as well as he can, and Britain will cover herself behind her wooden walls. In the case of a mari- 
time struggle, they will not find the enmity of America to be a very pleasant thing. Of course, you will have 
abundant professions of good will, brotherly affection, &c. and I believe they will now make sacrifices to keep us 
quiet; much more so to gain our assistance. But I will dwell no longer on this chapter, postponing all further re- 

marks till the Government of this country shall have adopted a plan for her ci-devant colonies. 

As to the interior affairs of France, one prominent and pleasant feature is an early and most abundant harvest. 
This is now gathering, and, what is singular, is the ripeness of wheat, barley, and oats, at the same moment. Ina 
few days, the whole crop will be secured, and they will begin to eat of it; for there remains scarcely any thing of 
last year’s produce; so that if the — had not been fit for use till towards the end of the next month, as 1s usually 
the case, God knows what would have become of us all. The abundance of the present year extends to every object, 
forage, pulse, roots, and other vegetables, as well as grain. The vineyards also promise more liquor than there are 
vessels to put itin. I conclude that we shall find little vent for our productions here, excepting our salted provi- 
sions, which must be in great demand. Moreover, I incline to the opinion that our vessels will not meet, hencefor- 

ward, with the same vexations which have been hitherto experienced, so that exportations ofsalted fish and flesh 
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may, I think, be safely encouraged for this country. To these may be be added pot and pearl ashes, some flax seed 
otk rice, also fish oil; and in payment our merchants will receive wines and brandies. ! 

There is at present a considerable ferment of parties, whose object, on the one hand, is to overturn, and, on the 
other, to preserve the colossal! power of the two great committees. Sooner or later that ferment must lead to an 
explosion, and the apprehension from the foreign enemy being greatly lessened, men turn more easily to the consider- 
ation of their domestic system. By a late decree the committee of Salut Public has secured to itself the promo- 
tion of one-third to all places in the army, which gives them a stronger hold of that unwieldy instrument. Sooner 
or later it must, unless dissolved, escape from the grasp of a multitudinous body. Such is the law of nature; but 
that catastrophe is yet at a distance, and depends,jI think, on the continuance of the war. Probably, before it hap- 
pens, the committee will no longer exist in its present form; for the mass of power there collected will, in the natural 
order of things, either excite so much envy as to dissolve the committee, or, forcing them in self defence to increase 
it by severe and frequent exercise, so as to destroy all opposition, will generate in its bosom the causes of change. 
These are evils resulting from that state of violence in which society now exists, because in such state nothing can 
obtain a firm foundation; and how long this may continue, God only knows. Hitherto power and property are at 
war, and the latter is a daily victims whereas it is their union which can alone establish permanent systems of Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Jefferson’s letter of the 13th of June, 1793, reached me above a year after its date. Immediately on receipt 
of it, I wrote to the Commissioner of Exterior Relations the letter dated the 21st of June, of which I enclose a copy, 
as also a copy of his answer of the 19th Messidor, or 7th instant, from which you will learn that the million of livres, 
hitherto unaccounted for, was received by M. de Beaumarchais, and, of course, ought, ina new statement of his 
accounts, to be carried to his debit at the date. The operation will then, in all probability, be such as to eat up the 
balance reported to be due to him. I hope this information may reach you in season. It would have been trans- 
mitted long ago if, by good fortune, a copy of that letter of the 13th of June, 1793, had been sent by Captain Culver. 

I trouble you, sir, with copies of my letters of the 23d and 29th of last month to the Commissioner of Exterior 
Relations, his of the 16th Messidor, or 4th of July, and of one just received from him of the 30th Messidor, or 18th 
of July, from which it would seem that my numerous complaints are at !ength to be attended to. I am inclined to 
think that this will happen, and I am persuaded that, in proportion as our administration is firm and united, it will be 


powerful at home and respected abroad. Iam, &c. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
To Epmunp Ranpotpn, Secretary of State. 


P. S. In making up my letter it occurs to me that I had taken no notice of the strange complaints made against 
me by M. Genet, in his letter of the 18th of last September to the Secretary of State. I do not think it worth while 
to enter into the investigation of them; and the more so, as the falsity of some, and the folly of others, are evident 
from facts in possession of your office, and from the style and nature of the complaints themselves. But, while on 
this subject, it may not be amiss to mention that, me the last winter, in conversation with the then Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, (who, I am pretty sure, had instructed M. Fauchet to apply for my removal) I told him that, if this 
Government wished for any person in my place, the best way would be to tell me so, and I would apply for my own 
recall. He answered by assurances of esteem, &c. &c. 


Sarnport, June 21st, 1794. 
Sir: 

During the last war, France furnished several sums of money to the United States of America, both under 
the head of loans and that of gratuities. The first of these advances was a million of livres, and it appears to have 
been made on the 10th of June, 1776. It is entered among the gratuities, but it is not known to whom it was paid, 
nor how it was appropriated. Doctor Franklin, in settling the accounts of the United States with the French min- 
istry, neglected to ask tor the papers which relate to this subject; and afterwards, when the banker of the United 
States applied (in the months of August and September, 1786) to M. Durival, in order to obtain them, he assured 
him that - had communicated the request to the Count de Vergennes, who said that the receipt in question could 
be of no use to the banker, since he was not entrusted with the pecuniary affairs of the United States till January, 
1777, and that this payment was made on the 10th of June, 1776. 

Our ministers were also given to understand, that it was useless to urge the demand for a paper in proof of a pay- 
ment, which would be of no account in the reimbursements to be made by the United States. Dr. Franklin con- 
cluded from this, that the advance had been lodged in the hands of M. Beaumarchais, and that it was a cabinet 
mystery, whose eclaircissement ought to be a matter of indifference to us, at least till it became necessary to set this 
sum against the demands of Beaumarchais for the supplies which he had furnished to the United States. 

This occasion has now arrived; but without this you will perceive, at the first glance, that the payment having 
been acknowledged by the United States, the receiver, whoever he — be, ought to give them an account of the 
manner in which he employed it. Besides, mysteries serve too often only to cover wasteful expenditures, of which 
the people are the victims. It is therefore given me in charge to solicit the papers acknowledging the payment of a 
million of livres, as a gratuity made by France to the United States of America on the 10th of June, 1776. I think 
they will be found among the accounts of M. Durival, then head of the Treasury Department for Foreign Affairs; 
and I apply to you, in these circumstances, with the more confidence, as I am fully convinced of the good will of 
the French Government towards the United States. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
; GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


To M. Bucuot, Commissioner of Exterior Relations. 


M. Buchot to Gouverneur Morris, Minister of the United States. 


Paris, July 7, 1794. 
SiR: 
In your letter of the 21st ultimo, you request of me the communication of the papers which explain in what 
manner the million, advanced to the United States, on the 10th of June, 1776, was paid. 

I sent your request to the Comité de Salut Public, to whom it appeared just, in this respect, to render to the 
United States the satisfaction, which was denied to them by the ministers of the ancient régime: In consequence, 
I caused the necessary researches to be made; and I here subjoin a copy of a receipt, dated the 10th of June, 1776, 
which appears to be the one desired by the United States to regulate their accounts. _ 

As you have well observed, there is no occasion for mystery between two nations united by all the ties of friend- 


ship, and of common interest. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 


Paris, September 18th, 1794. 


My Dear Sir: 


__ I shall write but a few lines by this conveyance. The resources of this country will hold out till the end of 
April next, but then things will appear in a situation truly deplorable. Orders are given to — into Spain with 
ll also be made to ob- 


all the force which can be collected. The object is to obtain a separate peace. Attempts wi 
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tain peace with Savoy and Italy. These failing, to supply the south with food is impossible. Spain offered peace 
some time ago, but met with a contemptuous refusal. As yet the enemy seem to be unacquainted with the true 


state of things. 
I am, &c. 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


To Epmunp Ranpotpn, Secretary of State. 


Hampure, December 30th, 1794. 


My Dear Sir: 

At this late hour, and from this remote corner, I am to acknowledge your favors of the 19th and 25th of June. 
I did not reply from Paris, because I wished for a safe conveyance; and although none offers itself at present, yet 
{ will write what occurs for communication, and take a future chance for transmission. 

The assurances of friendly esteem, which your letters convey, are very pleasing: but, indeed, I never doubted 
of the sentiments you express, and even go so far as to flatter myself that the measure in question was not agreea- 
ble to you. It was highly so to me; and although I am persuaded that you will believe me, on my word, I will 
nevertheless assign some reasons why a change of situation was desirable. 

And first, you will see, from what is publicly known respecting those who administered the French despotism, 
how painful it must have been to represent our virtuous republic to such persons. I had staid, at some risk, after 
the 10th of August, because I thought the interests of America required it, and I did not ask my recall at a subse- 
quent period, because it would not have been honorable to abandon a post which, if no longer unsafe, was at least 
very unpleasant. I felt that I was useless, and indeed that nobody could be useful, until some permanent system 
should be established. 1 saw misery and affliction every day, and all around me, without power to mitigate, or 
means to relieve; and I felt myself degraded by the communications I was forced into with the worst of mankind, 
in order to obtain redress for the injuries sustained by my fellow-citizens. 

During that state of things, | was grossly insulted by the arrest of a lady in my house, by order of the Committee 
of General Safety. I could not resent this, as I ought to have done, by quitting the country, because a great number 
of our citizens were then detained in France, with much of their property, and I knew the violence which those 
who administer the Government were capable of. Moreever, I saw, with regret, that the temper of America was 
not such as her best citizens could have wished; and the conduct of Britain rendered a temporizing conduct with 
France indispensable. My representations obtained a half apology and promise of satisfaction, but occasioned the 
order to solicit my recall; of which I was apprised within four and twenty hours after it was given,and might easily 
have shown whence it originated; but, to tell you the truth, I was inclined to wish that I might be removed on their 
application. I really believe it was necessary to my reputation. So long as they believed in the success of their 
demand, they treated my representations with indifference and contempt; but at last, hearing nothing from their 
minister on that subject, or indeed on any other, they took it into their heads that I was immoveable, and made 
overtures of conciliation. 

At this time I began to apprehend that we should be plunged into a war with England. in which case it would 
have become my duty to aid the French as far my abilities might go; but as I knew their temper, I replied to the 
advances made, that I was not to be affected by smooth words, so that they must begin by complying with the 
various demands I had made, and show me by facts that they were well disposed. Shortly after this, | received a 
volunteer letter from the Commissary of Exterior Relations, (a poor creature, who scarce dared to do any thing 
without an order from the Committee of Safety) assuring me that he had transmitted my various representations to 
the Commissary of the Marine. and expected soon to give me satisfactory answers. It was written ten days before 
the death of Robespierre, shortly after which, Mr. Monroe arrived. He was fortunate in not reaching France at 
an earlier period: for, if [ may judge by what fell within my observation, he would have been a little too well with 
that party, to be viewed in a neutral light by their opponents. I hope he may succeed in obtaining the redress of 
those grievances which our countrymen labored under; but on the 12th of October, when I left Paris, nothing was 
done. I build my present hopes, however, on Mr. Jay’s treaty: for they will now be somewhat more cautious re- 
specting us than they have been. 

In reply to what you say about my return to America, I must tell you, that I could not depart in such season as 
that my communications could be of much importance, and, therefore, as [ must have exposed myself to the incon- 
veniences of a winter’s passage, I deferred my voyage; and the rather, as I have some affairs in London which I 
wish to wind up. I should have gone thither for that purpose direct, but the French would have harbored jealousies 
respecting my journey, which for many reasons I wished not to excite, and, therefore, I came round through Swit- 
zerland to this city, in which I am now weather bound. So much for my history. 

As to the state of political affairs, the_Polish insurrection is, as you know, completely subdued, and, of course, 
the attention of Europe is all turned to France, which has lately triumphed in every quarter by the extreme mis- 
conduct of her enemies. It seems at present that they are coming to their senses, and if I am rightly informed 
they have at length abandoned the idea of a dismemberment; and mean to pursue simply the re-establishment of 
the throne. If they act wisely and vigorously in that direction, it seems to me that they must succeed, for the 
French are wearied and exhausted by the contest. They detest and despise their present rulers, and as far as I 
have been able to judge, they ardently desire the restoration of their Prince. 

You will ask, perhaps, why then do they net restore him? It is because they dare not act, nor even speak, so 
that they do not know each other’s opinions, and, of course, each individual apprehends from the general mass; but 
every thing which has taken place leaves them to look back with regret to their ancient situation. In judging the 
French, we must not recur to the feelings of America during the last war. We were in the actual enjoyment ot 
freedom, and fought not to obtain, but to secure its blessings. ‘The people elected their magistrates during the con- 
tinuance of the war. ‘The property of the country was engaged in the Revolution, and the oppressions which it occa- 
sioned were neither great, extensive, nor of long duration. 

But in France they have been lured by one idle hope after another, until they are plunged in the depth of misery 
and servitude—servitude so much the more degrading, as they cannot but despise their masters. I have long, you 
know, predicted a single despotism, and you haye seen how near they have been to that catastrophe. Chance, or 
rather the want of mettle in the usurper, has alone saved them to the present moments but I am still convinced 
that they must end their voyage in that port, and they would probably reach it, should they make peace with all 
their foreign enemies, through the channels of a civil war. Adieu, my dear sir. I wish you many and happy years, 


and am, very truly, yours, 
. , oe GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
To Georce Wasuincron, President of the United States. 
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SPAIN AND ALGIERS. 
COMMUNICATED TO CONGRESS, MARCH 3, 1794. 


Message from the President of the United States communicating additional information concerning our affairs with 
Spain and Algiers. 
. 
Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 
I transmit to you an extract froma letter of Mr. Short, relative to our affairs with Spain, and copies of two 
letters from our minister at Lisbon, with their enclosures, containing intelligence from Algiers. The whole of these 
communications are made in confidence, except the passage in Mr. Short’s letter, which respects the Spanish 


iar G. WASHINGTON 
Unitep Srates, March 3, 1794. . a N. 


Extract of a Letter from Wm. Short to the Secretary of State. 


Sr. Lorenzo, November 6, 1793. 


On our learning that the Portuguese Government had granted the first convoy for American vessels, and 
mentioning this circumstance to M. de Gardoqui, he advised the making a request to this effect here; and this with a 
kind of assurance of success, so different from his usual manner, as showed he was confident thereof. Mr. Carmi- 
chael accordingly did it; and he informed me SS that he had received an immediate answer from the Duke de 
la Alcudia, notifying him of Government having already come to that resolution. ‘This will add also to the security 
and certainty of Mr. Blake’s embarkation, and enable us to determine bis departure with less regard to the port, 
although as yet we do not know what time is fixed for the Spanish convoy. We shall regret less the delay he has 
met with here if it should enable us to send by him the answer expected. 

Mr. Carmichael informs me that, in his audiences of the duke, (since he has taken into his hands this subject, 
which had been communicated by us very fully in our letter of October Ist, to M. de Gardoqui) he has regularly 
pressed him for the answer, and as regularly been promised that it should be given with the least possible delay. 
He mentioned that a recurrence to papers was necessary, which, added to the present crowd of business, had 
rendered some delay unavoidable. 

This shows that he had not judged proper to reduce the answer to its simplest terms, which might have been that 
they would or would not interfere between the United Statesand their Indian neighbors. ‘The mind of Government 
must be fully made up on that subject, except as far as depends on future circumstances; and if their answer is to be 
delayed for them, it would certainly not. be proper for us to detain Mr. Blake on that account. 

I have already had the honor of writing you an account of the ordinance with respect to the commerce of New 
Orleans. M. de Gardoqui has for a long time past had the intention of iniroducing several changes there. He has 
lately informed us, Mr. Rendon (formerly chargé des affaires of Spain at Philadelphia) was appointed intendant of 
that place, with very extensive powers, and independent of the Baron de Carondelet. He desired us to announce 
this in America; and conceives it will give much satisfaction there, as an indication of the sentiments of this court 
towards the United States. His conversation thereon would give an inference that he now contemplated a commu- 
nication with New Orleans by our citizens, which the ordinance above mentioned and his former conversations did 
not admit of. So far as the injuries the United States have hitherto received have proceeded from the conduct of 
the Spanish agents, or are to depend in future_on the manner of executing the orders sent hence, I conceive, from 
M. Rendon’s character and knowledge of the United States, that his appointment isa favorable circumstance to the 


harmony of the two countries. 


D. Humphreys, Esq. to the Secretary of State. 

Autcant, November 19, 1793. 
Sir 
I had the honor to write to you on the 16th; and in a postscript to my letter of that date, to Mr. Church, re- 
quested him to inform’you that the largest of the Algerine frigates was ,then coming into this harbor. It proved 
not to be the largest, but one of the others, which had returned some days since from a cruise in the Atlantic. The 
Captain reported to Mr. Montgomery (who at my request went along side of the frigate) that he had taken seven 
American vessels, and carried three of them with him into Algiers. The only names of the Captains which he re- 
collected were, Captain Newman, from Cadiz to Amsterdam, with sugar, Captain Moss, from Cadiz to Hamburg, 
with hides,’&c. and Captain Jackson, from Malaga to America, with wine and raisins. In the midst of these distres- 
ing events I think it a duty incumbent on me to be as particular as I am able, in my correspondence. 

On the 15th instant, the brig Marion, Captain Rosseter, from New York, arrived at Carthegena. He saw no 
cruisers until he was entering the bay, when he had a very extraordinary escape; as there was a xebeck in the harbor 
at the time. 

I have as yet heard nothing in answer to the memorial and letter mentioned in my former despatches. 

With sentiments of perfect esteem, &c. 
D. HUMPHREYS. 


P. S. The Algerine frigate sailed yesterday on another cruise. 


P.S. I open this letter to let you know the Dey has refused giving a passport. I will write the particulars by the 
next post, as I shall lose the opportunity if I do not close this instantly. 
There are 12 masters, 16 mates, and 87 mariners, prisoners at Algiers. 


D. Humphreys, Esq. to the Secretary of State. 
Autcant, November 23, 1793, 


Sir: 
In a second postscript to my letter of the 19th I informed you of the refusal of the Dey to grant a passport. 
[ have now the honor to enclose to you copies of letters from the Swedish consul at Algiers, from his brother Pierre 
Eris Skjoldebrand, Esq. and from Captain O’Brien. By the tenor of ,these you will clearly comprehend the actual 
disposition of the Dey, and the real state of affairs in that regency. 

From these communications it will also be but too evident, that no choice is left for the United States but to 
prepare a naval force, with all possible expedition, for the protection of their rade; and that there is but too much reason 
to fear, the corsairs, under a perfect sense of security from danger, elated with impunity and success, will infest the 
channel of England, and even the coasts of America, in another season, unless the most vigorous and decisive mea- 


sures be instantly adopted on our part. 
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I shall advise with Mr. Carmichael and Mr. Short on any ulterior plans to which recourse may be had in this 
critical state of affairs on this side of the Atlantic. 

It has been thought best to let the property of the United States remain on board the vessel in this harbor, under 
the care of Mr. Montgomery, until Mr. Carmichael and Mr. Short can be consulted to know whether it can be land- 
ed by an order from court without duty, or in what manner it will be advisable to dispose of it. 

I have made such effectual arrangements for supplying the immediate wants of our distressed citizens in captivity, 
who have been stripped of every thing but life, as the nature of the case seemed to dictate. | 

The copies of my letters to several persons in Algiers cannot be prepared to be transmitted to you by this con- 
veyance, but I propose to have them enclosed in my next despatches. 

As there remains nothing further to be done here at present; as there has been an Algerine frigate cruising off 
this harbor for several days past, in such a manner as to excite suspicions of her objects as it was judged by Mr. 
Montgomery and Mr. Cutting, altogether unsafe for my person to be intercepted by an*Algerine cruiser, even on 
board a neutral vessels and as there were several subjects of great importance to the public, on which I wished very 
much to confer with Mr. Carmichael and Mr. Short, I could not hesitate to take measures for proceeding directly 
to Madrid. It will not, however, be practicable to obtain the means of conveyance before the middle, or perhaps 
before the end of next week. iM ve 

But I hope, sir, you will pardon me if you should not receive letters dated between this time and that of my 
arrival at Madrid. 

With sentiments of perfect respect, &c. 
D. HUMPHREYS. 


P. S. In confirmation of the opinion of Mr. Montgomery and Mr. Cutting, respecting the invalidity of the pro- 
tection afforded by a neutral vessel, I forgot to cite an expression of the Dey, as related in a_ letter to Mr. Mont- 
gomery: ** Let the American ambassador takecare{how he comes here, under the protection of any flag whatever.” 

In order to make you acquainted with the extent and particulars of our vessels captured, so far as I have been 
able to learn. I enclose to you the copy of a letter from Captain McShane. 


The Swedish Consul to D. Humphreys, Esq. 
Aucrers, November 13, 1793. 
Sir: 
T have had the honor of receiving your obliging letter of the 5th of this month, and am extremely flattered 
with the confidence and favorable opinion you have been pleased to entertain of me; I am, nevertheless, in the dis- 
agreeable situation of not being able to follow the inclination and sincere desire I have of meriting your noble and 
open confidence, worthy of a citizen of a free and respectable nation. 

There are in Algiers so many jealous observers, at, this critical epoch, when the Dey is about concluding two 
treaties of peace, and when every one of his ancient friends fear being sacrificed to those treaties of peace with a 
nation whose only policy is that of want of faith in them, as the soldiers, being unoccupied, and without the pros- 
pect of prizes and plunder, will soon make some revolution which may cost the Dey his life: therefore, the least 
step I might make here in favor of the Americans (that is to say, in political affairs, because to assist won slaves, 
of whatever nation they may be, is an act of humanity, for which a consul cannot be reproached with propriety) 

i y reported to several courts of Europe, who would complain to the court of Sweden, - 
which would place me in a very unpleasant situation, for having acted against that foolish and imagined commercial 
interest of nations, and without the order or permission of my court. For the same reasons, sir, I have not ven- 
tured even to deliver your letter of credence and memorial to the Dey; but, at the same time, being cordially at- 
tached to your nation, sir, desiring ardently to be able to contribute to the deliverance of your poor unhappy coun- 
trymen from slavery, (now amounting to one hundred and fifteen) and endeavoring to merit, as far as in my power, 
the good opinion with which you honor me, I engaged my brother, who, not being here in any official capacity, 
having no appointment from our court, has followed me to Barbary, from fraternal friendship, [to remain here as 
long as he pleases, who, knowing the political affairs and channels of negotiation here as well as myself, and having 
hitherto received several particular marks of favor and distinction from the Dey, to undertake all that you have been 
pleased to confide; and I can assure pm sir, that every thing that is possible to be done for you and your nation he 
will do, and that he, as well as myself, will be happy in finding opportunities of being useful to a nation whom we 
both respect and love. But, sir, [ am sorry that you are come at a moment than which none could be more dis- 
advantageous. Of this I leave my brother to inform = in the letter which he will have the honor to write to you. 

It remains for me only to testify to you, sir, the lively desire I possess to have the honor of your personal ac- 
quaintance, having, through your countrymen here, long known and respected your talents. 

I hope for the most favorable circumstances, and, in the mean while, request you to be assured of the most sin- 


cere sentiments of respect, &c. 
M. SKJOLDEBRAND, 
Consul General of Sweden. 


The Brother of the Swedish Consul to D. Humphreys, Esq. 


Axcirrs, November 13, 1793. 
SIR: 
In consequence of what my brother, the Swedish consul, has had the honor of writing to you, I take the li- 
berty of presenting myself to you, sir, as a free man, and ready to sacrifice myself in every instance in which I 
conceive myself able to assist suffering humanity. 

I have several times, with tears in my eyes, seen your honest countrymen here sinking under the cruel yoke of 
slavery. I have sighed on hearing them complain, and suppose themselves forgotten by their country, for the liberty 
of which they had fought against a strong and imperious nation. I have myself, as well as my brother, done every 
thing in my power to alleviate their misfortunes, and leave to themselves the certifying of it to you. 

At present, sir, you are come to deliver those unfortunate men; but you will find the circumstances very dif- 
ferent from those which you and your nation have expected, and very different from what they were even two months 
ago. What Captain O’Brien (if you have seen his correspondence with Mr, Carmichael and Mr. Montgomery) 
some time ago presaged, is come to pass; and I am now going to explain myself, with all the freedom and sincerity 
of an honest man, cordially attached to you, sir, whose talents I respect, from the noble and worthy sentiments 
which appear in every line of your letters, and to your honest and suffering countrymen. 

On the arrival of your despatches the day before yesterday, and after having consulted with my brother, as he 
has had the honor to inform you, I immediately obtained an audience of the Dey; and, on presenting to him your 
letter of credence and your memorial, I did not neglect interpreting to him their contents with every persuasive 
consideration and reason, adding thereto all that I thought capable of leading him to favor your demands and pro- 
positions. He replied to me, with an unshaken firmness, that he would not make peace with the Americans, or 
any other nation whomsoever, at any price whatever; that there had been a time when he was well disposed to support 
the engagements, at half price, made by his predecessor, the Dey Mahamet Bashaw, with Mr. Lamb, an American 
negotiator, which you are probably acquainted with. But now, since the conditions of a peace with Holland re- 

uire only to be ratified; since the Portuguese have demanded a peace, and the Dey has fixed his pretensions with 
the Portuguese commandant, who was here some days ago, (which amount to near three millions of piasters) which 
the Dey expects here in a few days; since the Algerine corsairs have made ten American prizes, and one hundred 
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and five slaves more, and the Dey has again sent his corsairs out of the straits, expecting still to add to the num- 
ber: he declared to me that his interest does not permit him to accept your offers, sir, even were you to lavish mil- 
lions upon him; ** because, ” said he, “if I were to make peace with every body, what should [ do with my corsairs? 
What should 1 do with my soldiers? ‘They would take off my head, for the want of other prizes, not being able 
to live upon their miserable allowance.” 

In vain did I represent to him that the peace of Portugal was not yet concluded; that they would not, perhaps, 
accept his demands; that, besides, the Portuguese nation had, at all times, endeavored to injure the Algerines, 
making prizes, and enslaving their subjects; that, on the contrary, the United States, who, in a war, as bloody as it 
was glorious, with England, have sufficiently shown that they neither want strength nor bravery, have never as yet 
armed a vessel against the corsairs of the Dey; that their peace, having been a long time proposed, would now have 
been sometime concluded, if two negotiators, sent in succession, had not been arrested by death; and that, if the Dey 
feared peace, he had only to break with some nation of those who are probably less useful to him than the United States 
might become, considering the wood for ship building, and many other productions of America, necessary for 
marine. 

All my remonstrances were ineffectual, even as to your so reasonable demand of a passport to come here. ‘The 
Dey said ‘ that he would not allow any American ambassador, under any flag whatever.” 

Now, sir, I have had the honor of communicating to you _the disadvantageous dispositions of the Dey. It re- 
mains for me to give you my opinion on the subject. Were I less acquainted with this country and the Dey, his 
inconstancy and liability to change, I should advise you to return to your country, for the purpose of preparing to 
seek, by an armed force, what you have not been able to obtain by amicable means; but, at present, sir, I take the 
liberty of advising you to have a little patience; to remain at Alicant or Lisbon quietly, one or two months, during 
which time it will be decided whether you can obtain a peace here or not. I have very strong reasons to believe 
that the court of Portugal will not accept the immense demands, which will enrage the Dey, make him ashamed, 
and the sworn enemy of Portugal for ever. This, sir, would be the favorable moment for skilfully renewing your 

ropositions. There is also a consul of another nation (pardon me for not being able yet to say which) who will 
infallibly have war in a short time. This is an additional reason. 

As to the decisive and entire refusal of the Dey even to receive you, I can communicate to you, sir, in confidence, 
(discovering to you with what freedom I speak, and the reliance I have in your discretion) that the same refusal 
was given to my brother and myself, when we came last year to negotiate peace, on our writing from Leghorn, de- 
manding permission to come here. And I advise you to do what we did then. We had had formerly, for courtiers 
of the Swedish nation here, a Jewish house (by which people all secret negotiations are carried on at Algiers.) 
This house was not on terms with the courtier of the Dey. Another Jew, who calls himself Bacri, a house which 
founded and supported the peace of Spain, (who since applauded all the difficulties opposed to our arrival) who has 
actually agreed upon, and fixed with the Dey, the conditions of the peace with Holland, and who enjoys an uncom- 
mon degree of grace with the Dey—this house, being at variance with our ancient courtier, secretly indisposed the 
Dey towards us and our peace, until we were obliged to make an offer to this same Bacri, that, by procuring us the 
liberty of coming here, and opening negotiations for peace, their house should afterwards be accepted as courtiers 
for Sweden. We arrived here, on obtaining the permission on these conditions, and [ venture to say that no nation 
will again make peace in Algiers on such moderate terms. 

You are, at this moment, sir, in a similar situation. Mr. Bassara, (who, also, according to what your countrymen 
have told me, has neglected them for some time) has not (although King of the Jews) either the grace or influence 
of those Bacris with the Dey; and it is very true that you cannot make use of the latter, without making sworn en- 
emies of the former, who will oppose your peace. But itis also true that the jealousy and enmity of these Bacris 
against Bassara will be more dangerous; therefore, sir, if you are pleased to confide in what I have the honor of ad- 
vising, you will no rae 8 address yourself to Messrs. Bassara and Co. And, to convince you that they have not 
much influence, I shall inform you that, on this occasion, also, (being afraid of failing in the business, when they 
thought it so neara conclusion) they have labored and supplicated the Dey on the subject of your propositions, but 
have received, in like manner, a decisive and less temperate refusal than myself. 

Now, sit’, having openly and freely spoken my thoughts of this subject, | come to another, not less delicate. I 
have a confidence in demanding of you, for your utility, to inform me with,freedom and sincerity, the extent of your 


wer. 

1. What is the highest sum you can give for peace? 

2. To what amount can you promise to bring, annually, presents of war, stores, and ship timber? Because this 
is the practice with the Swedes, Danes, and Hollanders, which costs them each year near thirty thousand piasters. 

3. Whether you can liberate the slaves, to the number of twelve captains, sixteen pilotes, (mates) and eighty- 
seven mariners, at a price of near two thousand piasters each? 

4, Whether you can promise that, every two years, the consul who may reside here shall pay, in like manner 
as those of the three above mentioned nations, and of Venice, a present of jewelry, watches, muskets, pistols, golden 
brocades, linen, &c. &c. to the value of about nine thousand piasters? 

It is for you, sir, to determine whether what [ demand of you be more than you can communicate to me. It is 
for me to know that it should remain a secret between us, and to make you that promise; and to tell you to what 
purpose you will make the communication. The affairs of Algiers with the Dey, who is inconstant and always chang- 
ing, are conducted in such a manner that, at favorable moments, such as I have suggested to you, one might, in five 
minutes, propose and decide upon business of the greatest consequence; but again, after those five minutes, or after 
a day, the Dey would infallibly change his opinion and pretensions; and if he should tell me to write to any person 
and declare to him upon what conditions he would give peace, [ would not venture to do it, without having the con. 
ditions upon paper, and in presence of the divan, subscribed by his Secretary of State. For otherwise, it might hap- 
pen that he would demand twice as much on the arrival of the negotiator. So that, desiring only to be useful to you, 
sir, I propose to you the most certain, and I venture to say the only means. You are still, sir, capable of doing as 
you please, and as far as your instructions extend. At all events, I request you, sir, as soon as possible, to give me 
whatever answer you may be pleased to honor me with. 

Should there be any thing to be done in the mean time, (supposing the above case of the Portuguese, who must in 
a very short time give their answer) or the peace with Portugal takes place, and insurmountable obstacles to your 
peace for some considerable time be discovered, I conceive in either case I should not err by freighting a vessel and 
sending you information thereof to Alicant, or to Lisbon, or any place you may be pleased, sir, to point out; but I 
shall remain inactive (without, however, losing the object in view) till i receive your answer. 

Another expense, which I think I might go into without your permission, (under the hope of obtaining your appro- 
bation hereafter) and which is very pressing, is an advance of a little money to your naked and unfortunate country - 
men in slavery, in order to prevent their dying from want and the severity of the season. 

I have now had the honor of mentioning to you, sir, every thing which occurs to me on this occasion. 

Believe me, sir, to be a man of honor. All assurances of discretion and disinterestedness are, therefore, super- 
fluous; and if I am not, assurances avail aK From these considerations I shall say no more; but should you 
be pleased to honor me with your confidence, [ request you, sir, to be so good as to remember to give me alsoa 
power to make use of it. 

Not having a sufficient knowledge of your language, sir, to venture to make use of it, (in affairs requiring to be 
clearly explained) I request you to excuse my writing to you in French. You may always, when you honor me 
panes —- continue to write in English, if you think proper. Penetrated with sentiments of respect, attach- 
ment, and zeal, 

I have the honor of subscribing myself, sir, your most obedient and most humble servant, 


PIERRE ERIC SKJOLDEBRAND, 
Mons. Humpnreys, Ambassador, &c. Brother of the SwedishConsul .n Algiers. 
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P. 8. Bacrihas this moment informed me that he had already succeeded in disposing the Dey to your favor; but 
it will be necessary, sir, for you to follow the counsel which 1 have had the honor of giving you in this letter, never 
to write to Mr. Bassara, and to give me a speedy answer. 


Captain O’ Brien to D. Humphreys, Esq. 
Auciers, November 12, 1793. 


Hononrep Sir: 

‘The Swedish consul, Mathias Skjoldebrand, Esq. favored me with the perusal of your letter, dated Alicant, the 
5th instant. I must observe that in all you wrote I much approve of your sentiments, as becoming the representative 
of a great people. You can easily imagine what was my feelings on this occasion. 

Mr. Montgomery wrote to Bassara and ——— : and they, without waiting to embrace a favorable opportunity. 
immediately made application to the Dey relative to your coming to Algiers to makea peace. ‘The Dey answered 
very abruptly that he would not receive you, and would not make the peace with America, as he had the Portuguese 
peace to settle, andalso the Dutch; and that he had taken ten sail of American vessels, and was likely to take more; 
and that, when he wanted the Americans, for nearly two years, to make the peace, they would not give him an answer, 
which was treating him and his people with indifference. 7 ; 

The Jews were jealous of your writing to the Swedish consul; and depend, they will not try to befriend the United 
States. Indeed they have no influence with the Dey and ministry. : ‘ , 

The Swedish consu! depend, would do all possibly in his power to serve the Americans; but, sir, you will consider 
that for him to interfere publicly in the American business, that he should first have the orders of his court; but you 
may depend on his interest in all that can be done with propriety. ‘Therefore his brother, a gentleman of the first 
rate abilities, and a strong friend for the United States, has become a strong and faithful advocate in the favor of 
the United States; and went to the Dey with the President’s letter, and made use of every winning, &c. requisite 
argument, for the Dey to consider favorable of a peace with the United States, and permit the American ambas- 
sador to come to Algiers: but the Dey has not seemed inclinable, but gave Mr. Skjoldebrand, jun. nearly the same 
answer as he gave Bassara. I believe the Dey was prepossessed against the Americans by the British consul, who 
had information of your destination by the captain of the Portuguese frigate, and by Mr. Walpole, British resident 
at Lisbon, as the British brought about the Portuguese truce, and will try for the peace, all in order to hurt the 
Americans; but, sir, you well know all the enmity of the British cabinet against the United States. ; 

Bassara and would not credit the suffering American captives with a trifling sum to relieve their necessi- 
ties; therefore those people that would not put confidence in the United States, should have no confidence put in 
them. And as all they have done hitherto, relative to ascertaining the terms of our peace, has become void by the 
Portuguese truce and their prospects for peace, I think, sir, it is requisite that the United States should try other 
channels to lay the foundation of the American peace; and depend, sir, your endeavors will be crowned with success. 

As you are fully empowered, and you see the great necessity,of something decisive being done, I, therefore, with 
the greatest respect and with the real dictates of my thoughts, propose to you, sir, to immediately empower Mr. 
Skjoldebrand, jun. to adopt such plans as will be most effectual, and be most conducive in bringing about the peace. 
Therefore, when you explain how much money the United States will pay for the peace, what is their presents in 
making the peace, whether in maritime stores, in money, in cruisers framed and sent in cargoes, or in money, and 
by all means what the United States wili pay annually, and in what articles or money, &c. after all this explained, 
and you empowering Mr. Skjoldebrand on this important subject, then, sir, he will apply to Mackoiah Bensahud, 
one of the principal men of the house of Joseph Cowen Bockeries, the great Jew merchants, of Algiers, and head 
banquiers, that has the greatest infiuence with the Dey, and that hardly any negotiations can be well brought about 
but with their influence and assent. 

‘The Jews in Algiers are in two parties, and as we are unfortunately circumstanced, we must apply to the people 
of influence that can befriend us. This house of Cowen Bockeries laid the foundation of the Swedish peace, and by 
their influence settled that peace on a solid basis, which is worthy of attention. And the Dey being of a wavering 
unsettled disposition, those people I have mentioned being empowered, they would, when opportunity offers, embrace 
and secure it effectually. ‘Then, sir, let the American ambassador come and put a finishing hand to the whole affair. 
This Dey, he studies his own interest; that of the regency is his second consideration. Indeed it would not be pru- 
dent for you to come to Algiers until the ioundation was laid, and the terms known; for you must consider that the 
Portuguese, the Dutch, and Americans, all three trying at one time for the peace, that it will occasion a great clash- 
ing of interests in all concerned and empowered. . 

The Portuguese frigate arrived here the 2d inst. and sailed the 7th instant with the Dey’s terms for the peace, 
which I understand is as viz: one million two hundred thousand dollars of Mexico for the peace. Eight hundred 
thousand dollars for the Dey and ministry, presents on making the peace, and ambassadorial and consulary presents. 
On the 8th inst. the Dey called on the British consul, who is charged relative to the Portuguese peace, and desired 
him to write to Portugal, that he must have three hundred thousand dollars for his family, independent of the above 
mentioned sums. 

‘The Spaniards are very jealous relative to the Portuguese obtaining a peace with Algiers, and they are using their 
greatest influence to prevent its taking place. Indeed, the majority of the Algerine politicians are of opinion that it 
will not take place, as they consider that, by the bigotry (but not ‘good policy) of Portugal, that she will not agree to 
pay such exorbitant sums. However, the Portuguese frigate is expected to return to Algiers in twenty or thirty days 
trom this date, and will bring the definitive answer, which will determine peace or war between the Portuguese and 
Algerines. 

“The commandant of the Portuguese frigate teld the Dey that, if the terms were not agreed on by the Ist of January 
ensuing, that the truce was void. Therefore, sir, if we wait the issue of the Portuguese affairs, and that Portugal 
will not make the peace on the above mentioned terms, you may depend that the United States will then obtain 
their peace on favorable terms. The Dutch, L believe, will have more difficulty in settling their affairs than is gene- 
rally considered: for I believe they have only a cessation of hostilities, but no terms agreed on. The Dutch com- 
mandant or ambassador is expected here in a few days. ‘The house of Joseph Cowen Bockerie obtained and 
settled the Duich truce with this regency. Monsieur Faure is also a little interested on Dutch affairs. 

it is generally considered that the Danish will shortly lose their peace. The Dey has given the Danish consul 
some broad hints on this subjects and the Dane has lately paid two thousand dollars to send one letter safe to Li- 
vorn. ‘this day it is reported that the three Algerine corsairs, which are at sea on their second American expedition, 
that they have orders to take the Danish vessels, as the Dey charged the Danish consul in the Hamburgers, Lubec- 
kers and Breminers being supplied with Danish passports. 

‘The Dey said this day that those he wanted to be at peace with he was necessitated to be at war with; and those 
that he did not want to be at peace with he made a peace with: that is, 1 am at war with friends and at peace with 
my eneinies. Indeed, sir, the situation of the United States is different from that of other nations that is at peace 
wiih the ‘Turks, Tripoli, and Tunis; but by being at peace with Algiers, and by something extra to the Dey, it would 
be the means of our obtaining a peace very favorable with Tunis, as Tunis is a tributary state to Algiers, and is 
much biassed by its influence. You well know that to this date the peace with Algiers has cost Spain in money and 
presents full five millions of dollars. And Spain changed her national flag and keeps her peace on very humiliating 
terms. ‘The Swedes paid full three hundred thousand dollars for their peace, besides a cargo of maritime and mili- 
tary stores to the amount of fourteen thousand sequins, which, with presents, amount to annually thirty-four thou- 
sand Mexican dollars. The Danes pay full the same. The Venetians twelve thousand Venetian sequins, but full 
ten thousand more in presents. In fact, since the Spanish peace, those nations pay fuil in presents one-third more 


than they used to pay. 
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The Dey cares little about the different nations ransoming slaves: for he could not well fit out his cruisers inde- 
pendent of slaves. What. a foolish idea the United States have that the ransom of a few men concerned the peace. 
We have suffered on this and many other accounts by our country. God forgive our persecutors. 

I had wrote you that the Swedish consul, on the arrival of these one hundred and five captives, advanced them 
two hundred Mexican dollars. Indeed, they are ina very distressed and naked situation. I need not say more on this 
subject. " als 

‘Se stay in Alicant; give out you are going to depart for America; act as becomes a distinguished citizen, and as 
the representative of a great and rising empire; and take the advice of your most obedient servant, O'BRIEN 


Algerine Maritime Force, the 12th Nov. 1793, as viz: 


One frigate of 44 guns, built in Algiers by Spanish King’s constructor. 

One frigate of 32 guns, English built. 

One frigate of 24 guns, French built. 

One frigate of 24 guns, Levant built, at sea. 

One polacre of 18 guns, Genoa built, at sea. 

One brig — of 20 guns, built by Spanish constructor, at sea. 

One xebeck of 20 guns, built by Spanish constructor. 

One xebeck of 12 guns, built on the coast. 

One xebeck of 14 guns, built on the coast. 

One xebeck of 12 guns, built in Spain. 

One brig on the stocks, pierced for twenty guns, will be launched and ready for sea in thirty days. 

N. B. They carry, each corsair, at the rate of 12 men to each gun, fully. 

Sixty gun-boats. ; 

Oran has three galliots, carrying 4 guns each. 

Tunis, | am credibly informed, has twenty-three corsairs, mounting from twenty-four to four guns. 

The corsairs of Algiers and Tunis combined may make a formidable fleet of sea robbers; and as the Algerines 
have become masters of the Western Ocean, the Tunisians will do the same; and if they meet no success they will 
go into the English channel, and on to the coasts of the United States. ‘Then, honored sir, what will be the alarm! 
T am afraid they will in this their second expedition take eight or ten sail more of American vessels. The enemies 
of the United States tell the Dey much is to be got by being at war. Indeed a full demonstration is taking ten sail 
in one little cruise. 

I would advise you, sir, by all possible means in your power, to try for the peace. The same time immediately 
write Congress to send four complete frigates and two brigs to Gibraltar, and stop the depredations of those sea rob- 
bers. These six sail, well appointed and manned, will keep the Algerines in greater awe than the whole marine of 
Portugal did. ‘These six will give security to our commerce to Europe. They will act of course on the defensive. 
But in order to convince those people of the activity of American corsairs, and to make them sensible of the force 
and justice of the United States, we should have full sixteen sail of frigates, four brigs, and two schooners, to carry 
on, for one or two years, an offensive war; and if they were well conducted, we may destroy all the corsairs of Al- 
giers. This is saying more than the Spaniards or Portuguese ever did; but be assured I know it could be done 
easily by Americans. ‘Try and hunt for Captains Barney and Murray, and take care that our ships are commanded 
by experienced and brave Americans, that will lead their countrymen on to victory and glory. Show those people, 
the English, Spaniards, and Portuguese, that we are not a dastardly effeminate race, but are necessitated to arm to 
maintain the honor and dignity of the United States. 

A camp on the frontiers towards Canada ; another towards the Mississippi ; and Spain prays the United States 
will let them make their peace with all the Barbary States. 

I refer you for every thing interesting, to the letter of Mr. Skjoldebrand, jun. Depend you may confide in him; 
and be assured, honored sir, of truth from your unfortunate fellow citizen, 

O’BRIEN. 


Hon. Daviw Humpnreys, Alicant. 
Please to favor Mr. Montgomery in the perusal of these particulars. 


J. McShane to Colonel Humphreys. 
’ Aterers, November 13, 1793. 


Ihave taken the liberty to inform you that I was captured on the 18th of October, by a chebeck of twenty guns. 
in sight of the Rock of Gibraltar, who — our lives, but nothing else. I was taken in the ship Minerva, belong- 
ing to Mr. William Bell, merchant, Philadelphia, bound to Barcelona, with cargo of wheat belonging to Mr. Wise- 
man, of the aforesaid port, with sixteen men besides myself. Tam kept in the marine, at hard labor, and my allow- 
ance is bread and water. Sir, we place the fullest confidence in your doing every thing in your power to relieve us 
from this unfortunate situation, and restore us from slavery to the land of liberty. 

I have the honor to subscribe myself, your most obedient humble servant, 


JOHN McSHANE. 


At the request of the following masters, I také the liberty of informing, that they are in the same situation as I 
have mentioned myself in before. : 

William Wallace, master, schooner Despatch; Messrs. Gallas and Freeman, Richmond, Virginia, six men be- 
sides the master. : 

Moses Moss, brig Jane, owned by himself and Samuel P. Kidder, Newburyport, seven men besides himself. 

Michael Smith, brig Polly, owned by Bailey and Noyse, Newburyport, eight men besides himself. 

William Furnace, brig Olive Branch, owned by Colonel Jonathan Hambleton, Jr. Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
six men besides himself. ; 

a —_ ship President, owned by Messrs. John and James Craig, Philadelphia, ten men, one passen- 
ger, and himself. 
~ James Taylor, brig George, owned by Gibbs and Channing, Newport, Rhode Island, seven men besides himself. 

Samuel Calder, schooner Jay, owned by Ebenezer Pass, Gloucester, six men besides himself. 

John Burnham, ship Hope, New York, eighteen men besides himself. 

Timothy Newman, ship Thomas, Boston, owned by Thomas Adams, ten men besides himself, who were all cap- 
tured in October last, between Cape St. Vincent and the Rock of Lisbon. 


Captain O° Brien to the President of the United States. 


Axaters, November 5, 1793. 
Mosr Excetient Sir: 


In consequence of the Portuguese obtaining a cessation of hostilities with this regency, the Algerine corsairs 
have captured ten American vessels; the masters and crews, amounting to about one hundred and five subjects of 


7 — States, are employed as captive slaves on the most laborious work; they are in a distressed and naked 
situation. 
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Mathias Skjoldebrand, Esquire, the Swedish consul, has befriended them by advancing them money to relieve 
their present necessities. We hope you will order him to be reimbursed, and also paid for his generous advance in 
the ransoming of George Smith, one of the subjects of the United States. 

The British nation, the natural aud inveterate enemies of the United States, has brought about this truce, or half 
peace, for Portugal, in order to alarm our commerce, and prevent the United States from supplying the French in 
their present glorious contest for liberty. ; ; ; 

A Portuguese frigate is at present at Algiers, relative to their peace. I have reason to believe they will obtain 
their peace for one million of dollars, not including presents, or the redemption of sixty-five Portuguese captives. 
The Algerine corsairs consist of ten sail, mounting forty guns to sixteen. ‘Those of Tunis consist of twenty corsairs, 
mounting from twenty-four guns to eight. ; 

The corsairs of Algeirs and Tunis, in consequence of the Portuguese truce, have become masters of the Western 
Ocean, and will of course prove very detrimental to the commerce of the United States to Europe. The fatal con- 
sequences of those American vessels being captured I presume is fully evident to your excellency’s known wisdom 
and penetration. ; ; 

Your excellency will perceive that the United States have at present no alternative than to fit out with the great- 
est expedition thirty frigates and corsairs, in order to stop those sea robbers in capturing American vessels. Fifteen 
of these vessels would be sufficient for a defensive war in order to guard the straits of Gibraltar, and prevent the 
Alzerine and Tunisian corsairs. even if combined, from visiting the Western Oceans but in order tu convince the Bar- 
bary States of the force and vigilance of American corsairs, it would be requisite the other fifteen American corsairs 
should be employed in the Mediterranean, in ordc> to destroy many of the corsairs of the Barbary States, and oblige 
them to make a peace on somewhat honorable terms with the United States. ; ; 

We should have accepted of the terms offered the United States by the Dey of Algiers, which, be assured, most 
excellent sir, was reasonable, considering what other nations pay. But 1 am afraid that that favorable opportunity is 
irrevocably lost. But depend, sir, that the Dey would wish to be at peace with the United States, provided we paid 
equal to what the Dutch, Swedes, or Danes pay. We should be at peace with all the Barbary States; our colors free 
and respected, and no subjects of the United States slaves. You must needs think, sir, that in case of the United 
States fitting out this proposed fleet, that those subjects of the United States which have been nearly nine years in 
captivity, that they would, when redeemed, bea very valuable acquisition to the American corsairs: for by their known 
experience of the ways and manoeuvres of those crafty people, would in a great measure depend the desired effect 
in capturing the corsairs of this regency. i ast 

Humanity towards the unfortunate American captives I presume will induce your excellency to co-operate with 
Congress to adopt some speedy and effectual plan in order to restore to liberty and finally extricate the American 
captives from their present distresses. 
Iam, &c. 

RICHARD O’BRIEN, 
Late Master of the Ship Dauphin, of Philadelphia, captured in July, 1785. 


American Captives in Algiers. 


10 captured in July, 1785. 
105 captured in October, 1793. 


Total, 115 





Cruisers going out in quest of more. 


Extract of a letter from D. Humphreys to the Secretary of State. 


Maprip, December 25, 1793. 
Sir: 

We did not leave Alicant until Thursday the 12th instant, nor arrive here until the evening of Saturday last. I 
now take occasion to advise you of the final arrangements I made for the conduct of Mr. Montgomery in the applica- 
tion of that part of the public money which is destined for relieving the necessities of our citizens prisoners in Al- 
giers, and for contingent expenses; as well as for securing the residue of the public property now in his possession. This 
information you will find in the papers marked Nos. 1,2, and 3. The last, you will be pleased to observe, is one of the 
four original receipts signed by Mr. Montgomery; and as such, ought to be preserved as a voucher for my justifica- 
tion, in accounting for the property of the United States which has come into my hands. Nos. 5 and 6 are copies of 
letters from Captain O’Brien, the former to Mr. Montgomery, the latter to me. In these you will find the most re- 
cent intelligence we have from Algiers. I am glad to see that O’Brien gives an account of eleven American vessels 
only as having been captured by the Algerines, instead of thirteen, which a Jew merchant of Algiers wrote on the 
23d of November to Mr. Montgomery, had been brought in there; but I am induced to suppose he must have mis- 
taken two Genoese vessels for Americans. ‘The account given in the last of the enclosed letters of the Dey’s actual 
dispositions and conduct towards Denmark and Sweden (after what has happened in pushing practical hostility in 
such an unusual manner against the United States and Genoa) gives reason to apprehend that some of the combined 
Powers may have an agency in this business. ‘The departure of Mr. Pierre Eric Skjoldebrand at this moment is an 
extremely disagreeable and inconvenient circumstance for us. 

I have seen the copy of a letter from Mr. Bussara to Mr. Montgomery, received by him since I left Alicant. But 
the letter being written in bad Spanish, with a mixture of lingua Franca, in a hand not easily legible, Mr. Short, 
Mr..Carmichael, and I, could only discover that it was meant to convey a desire from Bussara of being employed him- 
self solely in our negotiations with Algiers; together with information that the Dey, his master (with whom he says 
he had held a conversation on the subject) did not believe the Government of the United States had ever appointed 
two commissioners to treat with him, who had died after their appointments; and, in short, that he, the Dey, would 
suffer no other agent to manage our affairs for us at Algiers, but Bussara. 

The Dey of Algiers having conceived an aversion to the Spanish consul, Aspre, has compelled him to leave the 
country. The consul has arrived at Carthagena since we came from Alicant. A former vice consul, who is said to 
have been in great favor with the Dey, has been sent by this court to replace the consul who is returned. 

In the last letter I received from Gibraltar, I have an account of the more tragical effect of the Dey’s displeasure, 
in the follewing paragraph: ** Last night Mr. Dodsworth shot himself. He was no doubt induced to this rash action 
by the Dey of Algiers expressing a desire he might not return to that place as British vice consul.” I was person- 
ally acquainted with this young man, and from his apparent good disposition had hoped he would have been particu- 
ve useful to our countrymen, prisoners in Algiers. 

Notwithstanding what Captain O’Brien says in his letter to me, I conceive there is still good reason to expect 
that Portugal will not conclude a peace with Algiers; at least the following extract of a letter from the consul of the 
United States at Malaga to me seems to carry this appearance: “Her faithful majesty, instead of retiring her 
squadron from Gibraltar, has reinforced it last week with two sail of the line and three capital frigates. They are 
now ten sail, and have orders to give convoy to all Americans going to the westward, as far as they may require to 

et into safety from the enemy.” And Mr. Simpson, of Gibraltar, advises me of the sailing of five American vessels 
rom thence, under the protection of a Portuguese frigate. Lord St. Helens told Mr. Short and myself yesterday, 
that the Portuguese chargé des affaires here said at his table the day before, “ Portugal would not give six pence 
for a peace with Algiers.” T have called on the Portuguese chargé des affaires, but have not been a to see him. 
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But if I may be allowed to offer an opinion I would say, under the circumstances I have represented, and after 
what has happened, it appears absurd to trust to the fleets of Portugal or any other nation to protect and convoy our 
trade. Jf we mean to have a commerce, we must have a naval force (to a certain extent) to defend it. Besides, the 
very semblance of this would tend more towards enabling us to maintain our neutrality in the actual critical state of 
affairs in Europe, than all the declarations, reasonings, concessions, and sacrifices, that can possibly be made. Den- 
mark, Sweden, and even Genoa, have as yet been able to avoid taking any hostile part, notwithstanding the apparent 
determination of the combined Powers to the contrary. And I need not observe how much less in condition (from 
their population and other circumstances) to keep up a naval force some of thuse Powers are, than the United States. 

As Lam not much accustomed to offer opinions after having stated facts to you, I entreat it may be considered in 


excuse, that the occasion seems to me of the last importance. 
No. 1. 


Instructions to Robert Montgomery, Esq. Consul of the United States of America at Alicant. 
Sir: . ce . : 
In the application of that part of the money, the property of the United States of America, received by you 
from me, which is designed for relieving the necessities of the citizens of the United States who are prisoners in Al- 
giers, and for defraying the contingent expenses which have been or may be inevitably incurred on the subject of Al- 
gerine affairs, you will be pleased to be guided by the following general principles, viz: 

In the first place, in order to hide the nakedness, and screen from the inclemency of the season, the poor Ameri- 
can prisoners in Algiers, you will have the goodness to provide for each one of them a comfortable suit of clothing, 
nearly in conformity to the estimate which has been made out for the purpose, unless the captains should choose ra- 
ther to receive the amount in money, in which case you will comply with their wishes. 

Secondly, you will please transmit, regularly, by way of subsistence, and for all other personal expenses, eight 
dollars a month to each of the captains, six dollars a month to each of the mates, and at the rate of twelve cents a 
day to each of the mariners. ; 

Thirdly, you will please to repay whatever moneys may have been advanced by the consul general of Sweden 
at Algiers, or his brother Pierre Eric Skjoldebrand, Esq. to relieve the pressing necessities of the citizens of the 
United States lately captured and carried into Algiers; also such other sums as may be expended by either of them 
for communicating intelligence of importance, or for other contingent charges which may become indispensably ne- 
cessary. 

Fourtidr, you will please to keep accurate accounts of your disbursements, and obtain as correct vouchersas the 
nature of the circumstances will admit; in order that there may hereafter be as little obscurity, trouble, and delay, in 
the final settlement, as possible. : 

Filthly, the residue of the property of the United States, deposited by me in your hands, you will please to retain 
safely in your care, until you may receive further directions from the Secretary of State tor the United States of 
America, from myself, or such person as may be duly authorized to dispose of it, except under the strong probabili- 
ty of an immediate rupture between this country and the United States, of which Mr. Carmichael will be requested 
to give you the earliest possible advice by express; in which case you will secure the property.of the United States 
in the best manner you can, by taking bills on any safe port, or otherways; in the transaction of which business you 
must be guided by your own good discretion and great regard to the public interest. 

Sixthly, you will be pleased to write to the Secretary ot State for the United States of America, enclosing a copy 
of these instructions, and informing him they were given only with a view of remaining in force until they may re- 
ceive his sanction, or until other directions shall be substituted in their place. 

Lastly, you are requested, sir, to open a correspondence with Pierre Eric Skjoldebrand, Esq. with the object of 
obtaining whatever useful intelligence, and rendering whatever services to the United States, may be in your power, 
from your favorable local situation, and well known good dispositions. 

Given at Alicant, this Ist day of December, 1793. 
D. HUMPHREYS, 


Commissioner Plenipotentiary from the United States of America to the Dey and Regency of Algiers. 


No. 4. 
. Axeiers, November 16, 1793. 
SIR: 
I had wrote Mr. Humphreys fully by the return of the small courier for Spain, informing that there is at pre- 
sent captured by the Algerines ten sail of American vessels; their crews are all made slaves; a few Spaniards were 
amongst them: they are cleared. 

I had wrote my sentiments relative to the proposition. We lost an opportunity that will not be retrieved, ex- 
cept it costs the United States four millions of dollars; but there is no help at present. By all means urge Congress 
to fit out some remarkably fast sailing cruisers, well appointed and manned. This is requisite, if we do or do not 
obtain the peace. The Dutch truce wants but fourteen days from this time to be expired, and finished; and I am 
sure that at that juncture, if any one was fully empowered in this place relative to our affairs, we might obtain what 
we wish. Secondly, I believe the Portuguese will not give the regency the money, &c. that is asked; (this we should 
not trust to.) Thirdly, I believe the Danes wil! shortly have war; but they may easily, as yet, put their affairs ona 
solid footing. Look sharp out, Americans, or you will be dupe .and buffoon to all Europe. ‘Three are at sea, they 
have sent into Algiers not known whether an American or English, but I believe the latter, as she has wrote on her 
stern, the Minerva, of Plymouth, loaded with wine and brandy. 

There are four more preparing for the Western Ocean. 

You sent two hundred dollars; one of these I gave to the new naked captives. Take care that there will not be 
many to redeem. Hunger, fatigue, and no hopes, but the plague, and slavery for life, as they see that the victim 
remuant has been here nine years. That foundation laid by A. B. and D. is torn up;a new one in another channel 
must be laid, or all must suffer and perish, and with them your most unfortunate 

O’BRIEN. 


I received Mr. Carmichael’s letter of the 13th September. I shall answer him fully when I find a safe convey- 
ance. We must be guarded, and use precaution. 

(Addressed to Mr. Montgomery, and J. N. B. of Mr. Montgomery.) ‘* The initials of A. B. and D. are A. 
Bassara and Danenos, our Jew friends at Algiers.” 


No. 5. 


Captain O’Brien to Colonel Humphreys. 
Atciers, December 6, 1793. 


HonoreEpD Sir: 


_ Thad wrote you fully the 12th ultimo, by the return of the courier which you sent on our business. I am this 

day informed that said courier arrived safe in Alicant, and, of course, you know how our affairs stand in this quarter. 

In addition to the ten sail of American vessels captured the first cruise, they have captured the brig Minerva, of 

ag Piper Captain Ingraham, from Livorn; so that there is at present one hundred and twelve American captives 
in this city. ; 

_ Since the departure of the Portuguese frigate, we have heard nothing more on that business, on which many con- 

jectures are formed. The Dey’s terms are, one million two hundred thousand Mexican dollars, for the treasury of 
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the Regency; six hundred thousand for the Dey and family; six hundred thousand dollars for the Algerine ministry, 
ambassadorial and consulary presents equal to what Spain gave, which will amount to six hundred thousand dollars, 
not including the ransom of the Portuguese captives. ‘These terms are considered as exorbitant; but, sir, it costs ver 
exorbitant sums to keep up armaments to keep those people from depredations. I think the Portuguese will give all 
thatis asked. They will free their colors and pe 8 commerce. 

The Dey has prolonged the Dutch truce, and has commissioned the British consul to write to the Dutch admiral 
that is to come here to settle the peace, and desiring the admiral to give a definitive answer, peace or war. I believe 
the Dey has given the Dutch three months more. However, depend, that the longer the stay the more exorbitant 
their terms will be, and the more difficulty and opposition to settle the peace. 

The Danish affairs are as yet as when | wrote you. Itis said that inevitably the Danes may expect war, even if 
their annual tribute does arrive; and if it does not, this will give the Dey a stronger pretence. 

The Swedish presents for the peace are not come. The Dey, enraged, gave the Swedes six months to complete all; 
if not, they look out for war. This necessitated Monsieur Skjoldebrand, junior, to depart this day from Algiers for 
Livorn and Sweden, in order to hasten forward the presents, and explain to the Swedish court the situation of their 
affairs; and in consequence our affairs have met with a great loss and strong advocate in the absence of M. Skjolde- 
brand, junior; but, sir, there is no alternative. Indeed, sir, I see no alternative, but for the United States, with all 
possible speed, to fit out ten sail of forty gun frigates, six brigs of war of eighteen guns each, and four schooners or 
cutters of sixteen guns each. These to be the fastest sailing vessels ever built in America, well appointed and man- 
ned; and to proceed towards Gibraltar, Algeziras, and Mahon, there to rendezvous, and to carry on a vigilant and of- 
fensive cruising. ‘They will give more security to our commerce than all the marine of Portugal did. And depend, 
sir, that if this plan is not adopted speedily that the corsairs of Algiers and ‘Tunis will remain masters of the West- 
ern Ocean. ‘They will cruise in the channel of the Western Islands, and be tempted to go on to the coasts of the 
United States. Then, sir, what will be the consequences: what willbe the alarm? Even if you succeed, or 
not, the present moment requires we should have cruisers. ‘The same time, at all events, the door should be left 
open for the peace; and, | am exceedingly sorry, even at this crisis, that you have not fully empowered some con- 
fidential person in Algiers, to lay the foundation and pave the way, so that you may come and put a finishing hand 
to this business, which would be of such importance to our country. 

‘These corsairs are this day eleven sail, mounting from forty-four to twelve guns; only one is at sea. I am afraid 
she will be too successful. ‘The corsairs of ‘Tunis are twenty-three sail, mounting from twenty-four guns to four. 
These combined, would strike terror to the American commerce, if they in the summer proceed out into the West- 
ern Ocean; and, considering our small prospects with the olive branch, will more forcibly indicate to you the neces- 
sity of the United States fitting cruisers. Even if we were at peace with all the world, we should have cruisers to 
give security to commerce, and be ready to act on any emergency. — ‘ ; 
~ It is needless in me, who have suffered so much, to touch on the distress of those"unfortunate men. I have known 
my country nearly nine years captivity by her cruelty, perhaps unprecedented in the annals of tyranny. They 
must see their error, now too late. _ : 

I had forewarned them of this misfortune; but men in adversity are generally paid little or no attention to. They 
had other information than mine. Those half friends of the United States had their views; mine, depend, was to 
serve my persecuting country. , - 

’ I ler sir, taken the liberty of writing you my sentiments on our affairs, but I know that you once declined any 
such correspondence; you will remember the circumstance. But Lat present have nojexcuse to plead, and depend, 
solicit no favor. Hoping to God your endeavors will be attended shortly with the greatest success, sir, your most 


obedient servant, O’BRIEN 


You will please to give the perusal of this letter to Mr. Robert Montgomery; and, indeed, I write you the same 
time, I am much indisposed; therefore, you will make some excuse on that tack. 


Extract of a letter from D. Humphreys to the Secretary of State. 
Lisson, January 30, 1794. 


I left Madrid on the 12th, and arrived here on the 25th instant. On my arrival your letter of the 11th of Sep- 
tember was put into my hand, which is the only one I have had the honor to receive from you since those that were 
‘ought by Mr. Cutting. ae _ 
yy erie to you papers of the following numbers and descriptions, viz. No. 1, the copy of a letter to me 
from the American captains in captivity at Algiers; No. 2, original memorials from them to the two Houses of 
Congress, which [ have promised to transmit, to_be presented accordingly No. 3, the copy of a letter from the 
French consul at Algiers; No. 4, extracts from Mr. Montgomery’s letter to me; No. 5, my answer to the letter 
from the American captains in captivity; No. 6, my answer to the French consul at Algiers; and No. 7, my answer 
to Mr. Montgomery’s letter of the 8th of January. ‘These communications complete my correspondence up to this 
time, on Algerine affairs, and I hope that my proceedings therein may meet the approbation of Government. As 
soon as Mr. Cutting shall have finished the accounts of the disposition of public property, &c. which had been 
destined for this service, they shall be transmitted to you without loss of time; after which I shall consider myself 
exonerated from any further duties under the commissions of the 21st of March last. Mr. Cutting proposes to leave 
this place in a short time for Irelaud. He will then, of course, be detached from his connexion with the Algerine 
mission. ' is 
Upon consulting with Mr. Carmichael and Mr. Short, it was judged imprudent to make any further disclosures, 
or overtures, to any person in Algiers, respecting the terms which had been limited as an ultimatum for obtaining a 
peace with that regency; because it was unanimously thought that, to make specific proposals, which (from the 
change in the state of affairs) would certainly be rejected, must be highly disadvantageous to the United States in 
ase of any future negotiations. Ca 
Thiele aceady reported to you all the material facts in the regular order of time at which they occurred, I will 
only beg leave to add, that, as some small personal consolation for the distressing sensations which have been ex- 
cited by want of success, I cannot but feel a consciousness that the failure has not been owing to any neglect or 
want of exertion on my part. I also feel a peculiar degree of satisfaction in having received such strong testimo- 
nies of approbation, as the sufferers themselves have given to my conduct. And I flatter myself it will be judged 
not improbable that, by being at Gibraltar at the time when the Algerine fleet passed the Straits, and by communi- 
cating rapidly and extensively the knowledge of that event, I may have been at least instrumental in preventing 
some of our countrymen from falling into the hands of those pirates. Indeed it is unfortunate that all our country- 
men did not profit by the fair warning I gave them; this, you will perceive, is the case of one of the captains and 
crews now in slavery at Algiers, by the following answer which Mr. Morphy, consul of the United States, at Ma- 
laga, wrote in consequence of my inquiry respecting that fact: ** Captain Calder, of the schooner Jay, is the iden- 
tical man that very unwarrantably put to sea from hence, after having been made acquainted with the news you 
gave me of the Algerines having passed the Straits.” viv 
All agree that the number of American vessels which have fallen into the hands of the Algerines is much less 
than could have reasonably been expected from the circumstances. _ - , ; 
[have just had a conference with the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. He informs me that this court has 
sent a second messenger to Algiers; that the terms insisted upon by it are such as give the greatest reason to believe 
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the Dey and Regency will not accede to them; and that, in about fifteen days, an ultimate answer may be expected; 
of which notice will be given to me. | 
Another convoy is granted by this court, expressly for the American vessels now here, which amount to twenty- 
two sail. _ 
With sentiments of great esteem, &c. 
D. HUMPHREYs. 


No. 1. 
Axeiers, December 29, 1793. 
HonoreED Sir: 

We, the subscribers, in behalf of ourselves and brother sufferers, at present captives in this city of human 
misery, return you our sincere thanks for your communications of the 29th ultimo, and for the provision you have 
been pleased to allow us, in order to alleviate somewhat our sufferings in our present unfortunate situation. 

We have drawn up and signed two petitions, one to the Senate, the other to the House of Representatives, and 
we shall esteem it among the many favors you have rendered us, that you will please to forward these petitions to 
their respective address, so that no time may be lost, but that they be laid before the Representatives of our country, 
hoping that the United States will fully provide funds for extricating from captivity, and restore us to our country, 
families, friends, and connexions. : 

We have perused, with sentiments of satisfaction and approbation, your memorial to the Regency of Algiers; and 
have to observe, that its contents fully coincide with our sentiments on this business, which we trust to the Almighty 
will terminate to the honor and interests of our common country, notwithstanding the insinuations (of others in this 
quarter) to the prejudice of the United States. | 

We trust and hope that the United States will adopt such effectual plans, in order to prevent any more of our 
brethren sharing our unhappy fate, which unavoidably must happen, if some speedy and decisive means is not imme- 
diately put in execution, as we understand the Portuguese truce with this regency was agreed on for one year. 

What damps our spirits, in some degree, is, that we are informed that the plague, that fatal and tremendous dis- 
order, has given its awful alarm in the countries adjacent; and, as your unfortunate countrymen are confined during 
the night time in the slave prisons, with six hundred captives of other nations, that from our crowded situation we 
must be exposed to this contagious disorder, which necessitates the subscribers to entreat you, sir, that, in this case, 
those our friends, and of influence in this regency, will be authorized by you, and our honored countrymen, Mr. 
Carmichael and Mr. Short, to have a house taken for the residence of the American masters and mates, and, if pos- 
sible, the mariners, to shield them from the threatening storm oi mortality and danger. 

We make no doubt, that, in case of the Almighty’s wrath visiting this city of iniquity, but the Dey and Regency 
would acquiesce to the proposed plan of humanity, which would be establishing an example for the general welfare 
of mankind, and would, to posterity, be recorded to the immortal honor of the United States. 

The same time, honored sir and friend, be you assured, for your consolation, that we, the American captives in 
this city of bondage, will bear our sufferings with fortitude and resignation, as becoming a race of men endowed 
with superior souls in adversity. 

We are much indebted to Mr. Skjoldebrand, and brother, his Swedish majesty’s agents in this city, for their 
humanity and attention to the American captives, and feel ourselves particularly obliged to you, for recommending 
us to the good oftices of Consul Skjoldebrand, and Mr. Mace, whom you mention to us as a friend. 

With sentiments of gratitude, &c. the subscribers, in behalf of ourselves and brother sufferers, 

Richard O’Brien, John M’Shane, 
Wiiliam Penrose, Moses Morse, 
Joseph Ingraham, William Furnass, 
John Burnham, Isaac Stephens, — 
Timothy Newman, Samuel Calder, 
Michael Smith, James Taylor. 
William Wallace. 


_N. B. The foregoing addressed on the outside, “ Hon. David Humphreys, American ambassador, at present at 
Madrid.” 
No. 2. 
Auerers, December 29, 1793. 


To the honorable House of Representatives of the United States of America, the humble petition of the American 
captives in Algiers most humbly showeth: 


That your petitioners had the misfortune to be captured, by the corsairs of this regency, in October and Novem- 
ver last, whilst we were navigating vessels belonging to citizens of the United States. ‘That your petitioners, and 
their crews, are at present captives in this city of bondage, employed daily on the most laborious work, without any 
respect to persons. 

That your most humble petitioners are informed, that the plague, that fatal and tremendous disorder, is raging 
in the country adjacent, and, as your unfortunate petitioners are confined in two slave prisons, with six hundred 
captives of other nations, that, from their situation, the wisdom of the United States will consider what must be the 
fatal etfects of the plague spreading, and becoming amongst the captives. 

That your petitioners return their country their sincere thanks for the provision allowed them by their worthy 
representative, Mr. Humphreys, which provision, in some degree, helps to alleviate, somewhat, our hard fate and 
sufferings, without which allowance, our lives would be rendered much inore burthensome and unhappy. 

That your petitioners pray you will take their unfortunate situation into consideration, and adopt such measures 
as will restore the American captives to their country, their friends, families, and connexions; and your most 
humble petitioners will ever pray and be thankful. 

[Signed by the underwritten masters, in behalf of themselves and brother sufferers. Richd. O’Brien, Wm. 
Wallace, Joseph Ingraham, Wm. Furnass, Saml. Calder, Jn. M’Shane, Wm. Penrose, John Burnham, Isaac Ste- 
phens, ‘Timothy Newman, Moses Morse, Michael Smith, James Taylor. ] 


American vessels captured by the corsairs of Algiers, in consequence of the peace with Spain, in 1785, and the truce 
with Portugal, in 1793, viz: 


Ship Dauphin, Richard O’Brien, master, belonging to Messrs. Mathew and Thomas Irwins, of Philadelphia, 


captured the 30th July, 1785; crew, at present, - - - - - 6 
Schooner Maria, Isaac Stephens, master, belonging to Mr. William Foster, of Boston, captured the 25th July, 
__ 17853; crew, at present, - ._* % a %y 6 > hes 4 
Ship Minerva, John M’Shane, master, belonging to Mr. Wm. Bell, of Philadelphia, captured the 18th of Octo- 
_ ber, 17933 crew - - ~ a " . m ™ 17 
Ship President, Wm. Penrose, master, belonging to Mr. John Craig, of Philadelphia, captured the 23d of Oc- 
: tober, 17933 crew - - ; L s 5 Z 4 ¥ 12 
Ship ap John Burnham, master, belonging to Mr. Jn. N. Thompson, of New York, captured in October, 
_ 17933 crew - - - - - - - . 18 
Ship Thomas, Timothy Newman, master, belonging to Captain Thomas Adams, of Boston, from Cadiz, cap- 
9 


tured October the 8th, 1793; crew - - eee ee ad . a 
Brig Polly, Michael Smith, master, belonging to Messrs. Baily and Noyes, of Newburyport, captured the 25th 
of October, 1793; crew - . * ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
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Brig George, James Taylor, master, belonging to Messrs. Gibbs and Channing, Rhode Island, captured the 


lth October, 1793; crew - . »s " - ‘ . 8 
Brigantine Olive Branch, Wm. Furnass, master, belonging to Colonel Thomas Hamilton, New Hampshire, 


captured 11th October, 1793; crew - - ve - a a ” 
Brigantine Jane, Moses Morse, master, belonging to Messrs. Moss and Kidder, of Haverhill, captured the 11th 
October, 1793; crew - . . é i ‘ é ‘ P 
Schooner Despatch, William Wallace, master, belonging to Messrs. Gillis and Freesland, Norfelk and Peters- 
burgh, Virginia, captured the 8th of October, 17933 crew : : a ‘i 7 
Schooner Jay, Samuel Calder, master, belonging to Mr. David Pierce, of Gloucester, captured the 12th Octo- 
ber, 1798; crew - 2 2 3 a = ~ 
Brig Minerva, Joseph Ingraham, master, belonging to Mr. Taylor, of New York, captured in November, 1793; 
crew - - 2 - % : é é sd - 
Total, 119 


— 


RECAPITULATION. 


13 Masters, 5 Ships, 

13 Mates, 5 Brigs, 

4 Second Mates, 3 Schooners. 
2 Supercargoes, cone 

87 Mariners. 13 Vessels. 





119 Total American captives. 


No. 3. 


Atoters, December 15, 1793, 2d year of the French republic. 
SIR: 

The navigation of the United States has just been odiously abandoned to the corsairs of this Regency. I have 
thought that it would probably be convenient to Congress to make peace with Algiers, and that the mediation of one 
freé people in favor of another, would be the most agreeable to your nation; I am, therefore, going to make the over- 
ture on the subject to the Minister for Foreign Affairs at Paris. [should be charmed if my endeavors prove useful to 
your country. I should be as attentive to its suffering interests as to those of my own. 

"| must inform you, however, that your peace here will inevitably be costly: but, if those of Portugal and of Hol- 
land should miscarry, the circumstance would then prove favorable to you, and your conditions would become less 
onerous. I greet you, Xc. 
The consul of France at Algiers. 
VALLIERE. 


N.B. The cover which contained the original of the above, was addressed as follows, viz: 


Monsieur L’AmpassapEuR AmeriIcaln, @ Alicant. 
No. 4. 
Extracts of a letter from Mr. Montgomery to D. Humphreys. 
Auicant, January 8. 


** If I may venture to give an opinion on that subject, I think the supercargoes ought to be put ona footing with the 
masters, ard. the second mates with the mates, in point of subsistence, for which | shall give instructions by next 
conveyance, if I have no orders from “hea the contrary.” 

“Tf do not find that I shall shortly have an opportunity to send over the clothing. Pray, might I charter a barque 
to carry that and some more money that will be wanting towards the end of this month, providing we have no other 
way of doing it before that time?” 


No. 5. 
Maprip, January 12, 1794, 
My Dear Sirs: 

I have been favored by the receipt of your joint letter, dated the 29th of December; and as I am about to set 

out immediately for Lisbon, I shall be able to do little more than to assure you, that your memorials to the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United States shall be forwarded to them in the earliest and safest manner pos- 
sible. 
Having communicated to Mr. Carmichael and Mr. Short, your apprehension that the plague may be again intro- 
duced to Algiers from the adjacent countries, where it is already said to prevail, we have ‘not hesitated to concur 
with you in sentiment, that, in case of that dreadful event, it might be useful for you to have a house hired in the 
country, in order to endeavor, by all human precautions, to prevent your falling victims to that terrible disorder. 
Whereupon, Mr. Robert Montgomery, consul of the United States at Alicant, has been empowered, in case that 
dreadful event should happen, to furnish sufficient money to pay for the hire of a house, in the manner, and for the 
purpose, you propose. ‘This provisional arrangement to continue in force until Mr. Montgomery shall receive ulte- 
rior instructions from the Government of the United States for continuing or suspending the same. ; 

I entreat you will be persuaded, my dear and unfortunate countrymen, that I receive, with great satisfaction, 
the marks of your approbation of the honest but ineffectual efforts | have made in your favor. Would to heaven 
they had been as successful as they were disinterested and sincere. I have only to repeat that you may, at all 
times, and on all occasions, count upon the sympathetic regard and esteem of your real friend and affectionate fel- 


low-citizen, ’ 
D. HUMPHREYS. 


To Captain O’Brien, and the other captains ; 
and citizens of the United States, now prisoners in Algiers. 


P. S. Although I have repeatedly remarked, that it may, perhaps, (for particular reasons) be inexpedient for me 
to keep up a regular correspondence with you; yet, it is proper I should add, that I shall always be glad to hear 
from you, and that it may be particularly interesting to the Government of our country, to receive, at the earliest 
possible period, all intelligence of importance. I shall, therefore, always be ready to communicate such intelli- 
gence, until some nearer and better channel of communication can be established. 
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No. 6. 
Colonel Humphreys to M. Valliere, French Consul at Algiers. 


Sir: Maprip, January 12, 1794. 

I have duly received, in this place, the letter which you were pleased to adress to the American ambassador 
at Alicant, on the 15th of December last, and shall, without loss of time, have the honor of transmitting a copy there- 
of to the Executive of the United States of America. 

In the mean time, in making my acknowledgments for your obliging offers, I avail myself, &c. 

D. HUMPHREYS. 


No. 7. 


Colonel Humphreys to R. Montgomery, Esq. United States’ Consul at Alicant. 


ew Maprip, January 12, 1794. 
I have had the pleasure to receive, by the last mail, your letter of the 8th instant; and, being on the point of 
departure for Lisbon, I can only briefly reply to the most interesting parts of it. 

I coincide with you in opinion, with respect to the provision which should be made for the supercargoes and se- 
cond mates in captivity at Algiers. You must act according to the best of your discretion, in hiring a small barque 
to carry over the clothing and necessaries to Algiers, or in still attempting to find a conveyance for them, by the 
packet from Carthagena, or some private vessel from Valencia or elsewhere. If the expense ot hiring a small barque, 
on purpose, (inconsiderable as the expense may be) can_ be avoided, without leaving the prisoners to suffer, it cer- 
tainly will be eligible to avoid it; if not, the expense will come under the head of inevitable contingent charges, 
which you must be authorized to make. 

Upon consulting with Mr. Short and Mr. Carmichael, it was judged expedient, that, in case the plague shou!d 
again make its appearance in Algiers, the American captains, &c. in captivity, should be enabled-to hire a house, in 
the country, in order to prevent them (if possible) from falling victims of that dreadful scourge of heaven. In which 
case, therefore, you are hereby empowered to make the necessary advance of money, from the money of the United 
States deposited by me in your hands, to pay for the hire of the said house, until the Government of the United 
States shall have been apprised of this provisional arrangement, and shall have thought proper to express their 
pleasure for continuing, or suspending, the said arrangement. And you are requested to apprise them of the ar- 
rangement accordingly. 


With sentiments of great regard and esteem, I am, &c. 
D. HUMPHREYS. 


P. S. I have again mentioned the subject of hastening the signature and final despatch of your exequatur, to the 
person alluded to in your letter. This is all that it would be proper for me to do in the business. You will be 
pleased, after perusing and sealing the letter for the American captains in captivity, to forward it to them by some 
safe conveyance. Have the goodness to offer my compliments, as usual. 
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FOREIGN AGGRESSIONS ON AMERICAN COMMERCE. 
COMMUNICATED TO CONGRESS, MARCH 5, 1794. 


Message transmitting a report of the Secretary of State on the spoliations committed on the commerce of the 
Onited States. 


Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 

The Secretary of State, having reported to me upon the several complaints which have been lodged in this office 
against the vexations and spoliations on our commerce, since the commencement of the European war, I transmit to 
you a copy of his statement, together with the documents upon which it is founded. 

G. WASHINGTON. 


Unirep States, March 5, 1794. 


Puitapetpuia, March 2, 1794. 


Sir: 

In your message to both Houses of Congress, on the 5th of December, 1793, you inform them, that ** the 
vexations and spoliations, understood to have been committed on our vessels and commerce by the cruisers and 
officers of some of the rie. gpm Powers, appeared to require attention: That the proofs of these, however, not 
having been brought forward, the description of citizens, supposed to have suffered, were notified, that, on furnish- 
ing them to the Executive, due measures would be taken to obtain redress of the past, and more effectual provisions 
against the futures” and that, ‘* should such documents be furnished, proper representations will be made thereon, 
with a just reliance on a redress proportioned to the exigency of the case.”’ 

On my succession to the Department of State, I found a large volume of complaints, which the notification had 
collected, against severities on our trade, various in their kind and degree. Having reason to presume, as the fact 
has proved, that every day would increase the catalogue, I have waited to digest the mass, until time should have 
been allowed for exhibiting the diversified forms in which our commerce has hourly suffered. Every information is 
at length obtained which may be expected. 

The sensations excited by the embarrassments, danger, and even ruin, which threaten our trade, cannot be better 
expressed, than in the words of the committee of Philadelphia. After enumerating particular instances of injury, 
their representation to Government proceeds thus: ** On these cases, which are accompanied by the legal proofs, the 
committee think it unnecessary to enlarge, as the inferences will, of course, occur to the Secretary; but they beg 
leave to be permitted to state other circumstances, which, though not in legal proof, are either of such public noto- 
ny | as to render legal proof unnecessary, or so vouched to the committee as to leave them in no doubt of the truth 
of them. 

‘*Tt has become a practice for many of the privateers of the belligerent Powers to send into port all American 
vessels they meet with, bound from any of the French ports in the West Indies to the United States; and it is 
positively asserted, that the owners of some of them have given general instructions to their captains to that effect: 
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and, though many of those vessels have been afterwards liberated, yet the loss by plunder, detention, and expense, 
is so great, as to render it ruinous to the American owner. In many cases, where the cargoes have been valuable, 
the owners of the privateers, after acquittal, have lodged appeals which they never intended to prosecute, but merely 
with a view of getting the property into their hands, upon a valuation made so unfairly, as to ensure them a con- 
siderable profit, even if they should be finally made liable. ‘ 

** Fourteen days only are allowed toan American owner to make his claim, which renders it impossible for him, 
except he is on the spot; and every difficulty which a combination of interested persons can devise, is thrpwn in the 
way, to prevent his getting security; and in few instances can it be done, but by making over his vessels and cargo 
to the securities, and thereby subjecting himself to the heavy additional charge of commission, insurance, &c. It 
may be added, that the most barefaced bribery is sometimes practised to prevail on unwary boys, or those who know 
little of the obligation of an oath, to induce them to give testimony in favor of the captors. 

** Beside the cases here enumerated, the committee have information of a number of vessels belonging to this 
port, being captured and carried into different ports; but as the fegal proofs are not come forward, they forbear to 
mention them. ’ 

“ It is proper, however, for them to add, that, besides the loss of property occasioned by those unjust captures 
and detentions, the masters and crews of the vessels are frequently subjected to insults and outrages, that must be 
shocking to Americans. Of this the case of Captain Wallace is an instance. There are others within the know- 
ledge of the committee, of which they only wait the legal proof to lay them before the Secretary. 

**'T’o this last list of grievances the committee are sorry to find it their duty to add, that, by reason of the vexa- 
tion, loss, and outrages, suffered by the merchants of the United States, its commerce already begins to languish. 
and its products are likely to be left upon the hands of those who raise them. Prudent men doubt the propriety of 
hazarding their property, when they find that the strictest conformity with the laws of nations, or of their own 
country, will not protect them from the rapacity of men who are neither restrained by the principles of honor, nor 
by laws sufficiently coercive to give security to those who are not subjects of the same government. 

** The committee conclude this representation with an assurance, that they have, in no degree, exaggerated in 
the statement they have made, and that they will continue to communicate all such information as they may further 
receives; of which nature, before the closing of this report, they are sorry to add, is, that of the irruptions of the 
Algerines from the Mediterranean, in consequence of a truce concluded with that regency, it is said by the British 
minister, on behalf of Portugal and Holland. ‘This alarming event, to which some American ships, we hear, have 
already become victims, is of so distressing a nature, as must soon deprive us of some of the most lucrative branches 
of our commerce, if not speedily checked or prevented. The immediate rise it has produced in insurance, and the 
fears it may instil into our seamen and commanders, are of a nature highly deserving the serious consideration of 
Government, on whose protection and zeal for the interests, commercial and agricultural, of the country, the com- 
mittee implicitly rely.” : 

In a supplementary letter the committee of Philadelphia make this conclusion: ‘* that the cases which they recite, 
and others less formally announced, serve to show, that there are frequent instances of suppression of papers, regis- 
ters, &c. very prejudicial to our shipping on their trials, and of injuries by the destruction of letters, to the general 
correspondence of the country with foreign nations.” 

When we examine the documents which have been transmitted from different parts of the Union, we find the 
British, the French, the Spaniards, and the Dutch, charged with attacks upon our commerce. 

It is urged against the British, 

1. That their privateers plunder the American vessels, throw them out of their course by forcing them, upon 
groundless suspicion, into ports other than those to which they were destined; detain them, even after the hope of a 
regular confiscation is abandoned; by their negligence, while they hold the possession, expose the cargoes to damage, 
and the vessels to destruction; and maltreat their crews. 

2. That British ships of war have forcibly seized mariners belonging to American vessels, and in one instance 
under the protection of a Portuguese fort. 

3. That, by British regulations and practice, our corn and provisions are driven from the ports of France, and 
restricted to the ports of the British, or those of their friends. 

4. That our vessels are not permitted to go from the British ports in the islands without giving security (which 
is not attainable but with difficulty and expense) for the discharge of the cargo in some other British ora neutral port. 

5. That, without the imputation of a contraband trade, as detined by the law of nations, our vessels are captured 
for carrying on a commercial intercourse with the French West Indies, although it is tolerated by the laws of the 
French republics and that, for this extraordinary conduct, no other excuse is alleged than that by some edict of a 
king of France this intercourse was prohibited; and 

6. That the conduct of the admiralty in the British islands is impeachable for an excess of rigor, and a departure 
from strict judicial purity; and the expenses of an appeal to England too heavy to be encountered under all the cir- 
cumstances of discouragement. 

Against the French it is urged, 

1. That their privateers harass our trade no less than those of the British. 

2. That two of their ships of war have committed enormities on our vessels. 

3. That their courts of admiralty are guilty of equal_oppression. 

4. That, besides these points of accusation, which are common to the French and British, the former have infringed 
the treaty between the United States and them, by subjecting to seizure and condemnation our vessels; trading 
with their enemies in merchandise, which that treaty declares not to be contraband, and under circumstances not 
forbidden by the law of nations. 

- That a very detrimental embargo has been laid upon large numbers of American vessels in the French ports:* 
anc 

6. That a contract with the French Government for coin has been discharged in depreciated assignats. 

Against the Spaniards the outrages of privateers are urged; 
And against the Dutch, one condemnation ia the admiralty is insisted to be unwarrantable. 

Under this complication of mischief, which persecutes our commerce, I beg leave, sir, to submit to your consider- 
ation, whether representations, as far as facts may justify, ought not to be immediately pressed upon the foreign 
Governments, in those of the preceding cases for which they are responsible. 

Among these, I class, 1. ‘The violences perpetrated by public ships of war. 2. Prohibitions, or regulations incon- 
sistent with the laws of nations. 3. The improper conduct of courts. 4. Infractions of treaty. 5. The imposition 
of embargoes; and 6. The breach of public contracts. How far a Government is liable to redress the rapine of pri- 
vateers, depends upon the peculiarities of the case. It isincumbent upon it, however, to keep its courts freely open, 
and to secure an impartial hearing to the injured applicant. If the rules prescribed to privateers be too loose, and 
opportunities of plunder or ill treatment be provoked from that cause, or from the prospect of impunity, it is impos- 
sible to be too strenuous in remonstrating against this formidable evil. . 

Thus, sir, have I reduced to general heads the particular complaints, without making any inquiry into the facts 
beyond the allegations of the parties interested. 

I will only add, that your message seems to promise to Congress some statement upon these subjects. 


I have the honor, sir, to be, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 
The Presipent of the United States. 


* There is reason to believe that the embargo was removed in December last, and the detention compensated by an order of 
the Committee of Public Safety in France. 
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SPAIN. 


COMMUNICATED TO CONGRESS, MARCH 12, 1794. 


Message transmitting to Congress two letters of the Commissioners of Spain. 


Unitep States, March 12, 1794. 
Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 


I transmit to you the translations of two letters from the Commissioners of his Catholic Majesty to the Secre- 
tary of State, and of their enclosures. 
G. WASHINGTON. 


Sir: 

Some circuitous course of the despatches having retarded our receiving the edict of his majesty, containing 
the declaration of war against the French, in consequence of their having declared war against Spain, and commit- 
ted hostilities, authorized by that Government, even when war was not yet declared, we were not enabled to in- 
form you, sir, in an official manner, of the resolution of the King, our master; therefore, we have the honor to do the 
same at present, by enclosing a printed edict of that monarch, which you will please to lay before the President of 
the United States, in order to be communicated to Congress. 

The weighty motives that determined his majesty to adopt a conduct contrary to his pacific views, manifestly ap- 
pear by the tenor of the enclosed instrument, and will no doubt convince the United States of the just reasons which 
operate on the King for doing the same. 

Offering our best services, we remain, with sincere affection and greet esteem, sir, your most obedient and de- 


voted servants 
, JOSEF IGNACIO DE VIAR, 
JOSEF DE JAUDENES. | 


Edict of His Majesty, transmitted to all the Councils of State, of War, to Castile, the Indies, the Inquisition, to all 
Orders, and the Treasury Department. 


Among the principal objects that occupied my attention since my exaltation to the throne, I always considered 
that to be the most important that prompts me to contribute, as to my part, to the maintenance of the tranquillit 
of Europe; whereby, besides adding to the general welfare of mankind, I gave to my faithful and beloved vassals 
particular proofs of the paternal vigilance with which I seize all occasions to promote their own happiness, that en- 
gages my fondest wishes, and to which they are no less entitled by their unparalleled loyalty, than by their noble 
and generous conduct. 

‘The moderation that directed all my measures taken concerning France, since that period when the principles 
of confusion, of impiety, and anarchy, were displayed, and those disturbances began, which threw her inhabitants 
into the utmost agitation and ruin, is a matter so notorious, that it would be superfluous to adduce any further proofs 
thereof. I confine myself, however, only to draw your attention to the late events of the last months, without men- 
tioning those manifold transactions, the very idea whereof I wish to banish from my mind, and that of my beloved 
vassals, alleging only the most horrid of the same, as it cannot be omitted. 

My principal views were concentrated in one point, to wit: to try whether it was possible to prevail on the 
French to embrace a reasonable conduct, that, by renouncing their boundless ambition, a general war over Europe 
might be prevented, and, in consequence thereof, personal liberty might at least be procured to the Most Christian 
King, and to his august family, who are confined in a tower, and daily exposed to the most pungent outrages, insults, 
and dangers. ‘To obtain an end so beneficial to general tranquillity, so conformable to the dictates of humanity, 
and so coinciding with the obligations which the ties of consanguinity impose We us, and are requisite to support 
the splendor and dignity of our crown, I yielded to the repeated instances of the French ministry, by causing two 
notes to be executed; in which neutrality, and a reciprocal recalling of the troops, were stipulated. : 

When they perceived they had obtained the object of their negotiation, they accepted of both, but changed that 
one respecting the recalling of their forces, by proposing to keep part of the same in the environs of Bayonne, under 
the palpable pretext of being under apprehension of an invasion of the English, but in reality, to indulge their own 
conveniency, by placing themselves on a formidable footing, that occasioned great expense on our side, as we there- 
by were obliged to continue an equal force on our frontiers, if we would not have our dominions exposed to be over- 
run by undisciplined and unruly people. They could not refrain from using (in_the same note) repeatedly, and 
with a great deal of affectation, that expression, * In the name of the republic of France;” thereby endeavoring to 
get it acknowledged by us as such, by the very act of our accepting that who Bs 4-5 

I had given orders that, when those notes, executed here, should be presented at Paris, at the same time the most- 
efficacious measures should be taken to procure relief to King Louis XVI. and his disgraced familys and if the safe- 
ty of the lives of those royal persons was not explicitly expressed, as the absolute condition of the neutrality and dis- 
arming stipulated, it was done from the apprehension, the situation of the cause itself might be hurt, on the happy 
event whereof I had taken so warm and due aconcern. I, however, at the same time, was convinced, that with- 
out an extreme bad faith on the side of the French ministry, it never could be controverted, that so strong a recom- 
mendation and interposition, accompanied with the immediate despatching of those notes, must be construed as 
standing in a secret, and so close a connexion with the same, that there was no possibility to carry one point into 
execution, in case they should refuse to fulfil the other part of the convention. as the‘omitting of an explicit expres- 
sion of that condition was advised by delicacy, and with a view that the French ministers the easier might prevail 
on the different parties by which France at that time was, and is still divided, and so might be enabled to bring 
about that good end, which, to embrace, we then had reasons to think her disposed to. 

Her bad faith has manifested itself since, when she, feigning to be ignorant of what she owed to.the recommend- 
ation and interposition of a sovereign, placed at the head of a great and gallant nation, yet insisted on the admission 
of those notes in their altered quality, and accompanied her different urgent applications concerning them, with 
threats, that the persons charged here with her affairs, should, in case of a refusal, be recalled. Whilst they con- 
tinued those negotiations, they committed the barbarous and unheard of murder of their own sovereign; and when 
my heart, and that of all Spaniards, was filled with horror and mournful indignation at so atrocious a crime, the 
durst yet to continue their negotiations, certainly not supposing that there was a probability of their being admitted, 
without compromitting my own honor, and that of my subjects, well knowing that any application, under such cir- 
cumstances, really bears the stamp of irony and mockery, to which no hearing could be given, without violating 
honor and decorum. ‘They requested passports to embark their agents, which were granted. At the same time a 
Spanish vessel being taken on the coast of Catalonia, by a French vessel, I ordered the commander-in-chief to act 
by reprisals; and, at almost the same time, intelligence arrived of other captures made by their vessels, and of their 
detaining and laying an embargo on our shipping at Marseilles, and other ports of France. 

Finally, they, on the 16th, declared war against us, in which we were involved before, (though without a public 
intimation) fgom at least the 26th of February, that day being the date of the commission against our men of war 
VOL. I. 
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and merchantmen, and of the other pevers that were in possession of the French privateer called the Fox, Captain 
John Baptista Lalanne, when he took our brig the Active, commanded by Captain Don Juan de Dios Capete, with 
a Spanish vessel laden with gunpowder, conducted by him. a 

Therefore, to retaliate such conduct, and considering the hostilities begun by the French, even previously to the 
declaration of war, I have despatched all proper orders to detain, destroy, and attack, the enemy, by sea and land, 
as opportunities may offer, resolving and ordering that, from hence, war 1s declared at this court to France, her do- 
minions and inhabitants, and that those regulations be despatched throughout every part of my dominions, that they 
may prepare for their defence, and for open offence against the enemy. ‘The present are conformable with the re- 
cords in council for the accomplishinent of what relates thereto. Given at Aranjuez, the 23d of March, 1793. 


By the King: 
Count DE CANADA. 


Messrs. Jaudenes and Viar to Edmund Randolph, Esq. Secretary of State. 
PuiLapELpHia, Marcu 5, 1794. 

Sir: 
The assurances of harmony and good disposition towards Spain, which, on different occasions, the Govern- 
ment of the United States have given to us, and especially those which you, sir, on the Ist instant, verbally repeat- 
ed to Don Josef de Jaudenes, and which corresponded with the contents of your favor of the 2d of said month, 
duly received by us, do not seem to authorize proceedings so hostile and contradictory as those practised by several 
individuals, citizens of the United States. 

Your penetration will immediately lead you to perceive that we allude to‘those expeditions which are in motion 
in the respective States of South Carolina, Kentucky, and Georgia, against the dominions of the King, our master. 

The copy of a letter writen by the Governor of Kast Florida, near Georgia, (which we have the honor here to 
enclose for your consideration) plainly asserts the truth of what lately has passed; and the different intelligence re- 
ceived in this capital, evince the authenticity of the others. a 

As the cited letter of the Governor of Florida sufficiently and strongly urges the nullity of the like conduct on 
our part within the United States, and the Government of the United States must needs be informed thereof better 
still, we deem it superfluous to dwell here on representations against absurd charges of this kinds therefore, we 
confine ourselves to express the great sensation occasioned by the reflection, that the insufficiency of this Govern- 
ment to,enforce the execution of their laws and regulations, as well as the notorious partiality of their citizens and 
individual inhabitants in favor of France, tending to the open prejudice of the interests of Spain, are likely to in- 
terrupt the good understanding and sincere amity that happily subsisted between the two nations to the present pe- 
riod, and which the United States cannot but look upon as a connexion of consequence. 

We expect, with confidence, that the energetic and prudent measures the States will adopt for preserving so 
advantageous a connexion as that with the nation we have the honor to represent, will be productive of the most 
solid and reciprocal harmony; to cultivate which his majesty has ever shown so happy a disposition. We have the 


honor to subscribe ourselves, &c. 
JOSEF IGNATIO DE VIAR, 
JOSEF D. JAUDENES. 


_ P. S. According to our best information, a certain Dr. O’Fallen is one of the principal accomplices and abettors 
of the plot for an expedition on the other side of the Ohio, being the same person whom the Governinent of the 
United States. ordered to be apprehended, on the application of our predecessor in office, Don Diego de Gardoqui, 
for projects of a similar nature. ; 

He was, it seems, designing enough to avoid being taken, and to keep himself concealed. As the seizure of his 
person has not been yet effected, it is obvious that the United States did not pay due attention toa matter of so 
serious a nature. 

Epmunp Ranpo.pn, Esq. 


The Governor of Eust Florida to Governor Mathews. 
ResPecTED Sir: 

On the 7th instant I wrote to your excellency by Mr. Juan Wallie, Vice Consul of Great Britain, in this 
city, that I have in my possession a declaration made on oath by an inhabitant of the city aforesaid, by which it 
appears that there is an expedition under contemplation, and preparing against this province; that the American 
Colonel, Samuel Hammond, is to have the command thereof; that Captain Hardy is one of the persons appointed 
to enrol the people residing in the county of Camden; that the troops so enlisted are to take an oath of fidelity 
(allegiance) to France; and that they have, also, a naval force ready to act in concert with them for the same par- 
pose. ‘Then | entreated your exceilency what I expected from your well known zeal, that you would not neglect 
any exertion to counteract those wicked designs, that might disturb the intimate friendship subsisting between the 
court of Spain and the United States. ¥ 

On the same date, I further informed you of my having charged the British vice consul, above mentioned, per- 
sonally to appear in my name, and representing my perseu, and that of the King, my master, before your excel- 
lency, or before any other tribunal, with a petition to have the ringleaders of that premeditated attempt put under 
arrest. in order to obtain the satislaction and redress due for the insults that were preparing for the royal flag and 
the dominions of his majesty. Subsequent to that information, I received further intelligence that the hostile pro- 
ject was on the eve of being executed; that, in the county of Camden, aforementioned, there is a body of sixteen 
hundred cavalry, in three divisions, under orders of the said Samuel Hammond, who has been appointed. brigadier 
general in the French service; that the said divisions of cavalry are fully equipped and officered; that, in the forti- 
fied ports of ‘Temple and Coleraine, lying in the neighborhood of that city, and adjacent to this province there are 
formed two large magazines of provisions and ammunition of all kind, that were purchased by Mr. Abner Ham- 
mond, a brother of the commander-in-chief of that expedition, who is appointed colonel for the cavalry, both being 
inhabitants of that city; that there are three French frigates to sail from the port of Beaufort, having a thousand or 
eleven hundred men on board, in order to attack this province both by sea and land at the same time, which will 
be done in at least three weeks. ‘Those advices not being of an indifferent nature, I had them proved by declara- 
tions of various subjects, and confirmed on oath; and, what is more still, I caused the same to be signed by the 
above mentioned Mr. Abner Hammond, one of the principal heads of the plot, whom I had the good fortune to 
seize within the limits of my jurisdiction, on the beach of the river St. Juan, whom I now keep under strict guard 

It is a matter incomprehensible to! me how men of character and influence in that city, as both the brothers 
Hammond are, as well as others, suffered themselves to be seduced by the wicked insinuations of the French, even 
to such a degree as to compromit their own country, as it is well known to your excellency that the raising of troops 
within the territory of a neutral Power, as that of the United States is, or to sail from its bosom with land and sea 
forces, to carry the sword into this province, is an evident violation of the law of nations, and a breach of the neu- 
trality so solemnly declared, and consequently insulting a powerful monarch in the most formal and unequivocal 
manner. 

Your excellency received my former information, by which I communicated to you the whole of the machina- 
tions that were put in motion in that city under your protection against this province under my trust. Being fully 
persuaded that your excellency, actuated by your zeal in the service, have taken the most efficacious measures to 
put a stop to those designs by arresting the leaders, as I requested you before, and do now request you again by the 
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present requisition, which I transmit to you in the most formal terms; in consequence of which, you will please to 
exert your utmost efforts till the said plot shall be ontnely destroyed; meanwhile, I make all possible dispositions 
to due defence to repel force by force; of all which I shall render an exact account to the King, my master, enclos- 
ing for his superior consideration all proofs I am possessed of, and which ascertain the imminent danger of an ap- 
proaching invasion of the royal flag and his majesty’s dominions, that his majesty may cause such steps to be taken 
as may secure due redress to his majesty. I have also enclosed them to his ministers to Congress, that a demand ma 
be there made in requisite form. Repeating to your excellency the continuance of my affection to your person, 
pray God will spare your life many years. Giyen at St. Augustine, in Florida, on the 22d of January, 1794. 


Your most obedient humble servant, ¥ 
JUAN NEPOMUCENO DE QUESADA. 


His Excellency Don Grorce Matuews. 





Attest the copy to be conformable to its original. . VIAR, 
JAUDENES. 
3d Conaress. ] No. 85. [1st Session. 
FRANCE. 


COMMUNICATED TO CONGRESS, MARCH 18, 1794. 


Message transmitting an application, by the Minister of cee 8 an advance of one million of dollars, on ac- 
count of the debt due by the United States. 


Unrrep States, March 18, 1794. 
Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 
The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic having requested an advance of money, I transmit to 
Congress certain documents relative to that subject. 
G. WASHINGTON. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the republic of France to Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State of the United States. 


Puitapetpuia, March 1, 1794, second year of the French republic. 
Sir: 

The necessities of the inhabitants of St. Domingo, who have taken refuge in the United States since the burn- 
ing of the Cape, have been noticed by the mother country. She is eager to recall to her bosom her unfortunate 
children, for the purpose of consoling and relieving them. The executive council have charged me to furnish them 
the means of returning to France. I must address myself to the United States for an advancement of the sum 
requisite to defray the expenses and preparations of their voyage; that which has been voted by Congress being 
insufficient to fulfil the intention of the executive council, I have every reason to believe that the United States will 
readily concur in the completion of it. Suffering humanity is in question, and those who suffer are Frenchmen. 


I greet you fraternally. 
JH. FAUCHET. 


. Puitapetpuia, March 2, 1794, second year of the French republic. 
IR: 

I have reflected on the request you have made, to indicate to you, by approximation, the sum which would be 
necessary to fulfil the engagements contracted by the different agents of the republic, and find that I shall want at 
least a million of dollars, payable in six months, to satisfy the wants of Frenchmen at present in the United States, 
and to pay off debts, which, in whatever manner they may have been contracted, are sacred to the republic, because 
they have been contracted in her name. 

The Minister Plenipotentiary of the republic of France. 
: JH. FAUCHET. 
Mr. Ranvo.pu, Secretary of State of the United States. 


PuiapeLpuia, March 12, 1794. 
Srr: 

Your letters of Ist and 2d instant, requiring the advance of a million of dollars, have been laid before 
the President of the United States. He instructs me to inform you, that the sum of one million five hundred thou- 
sand livres shall be paid to your order as minister plenipotentiary of the French republic, on the 3d of September 
next, and an additional sum of one million of livres on the 5th of November next, (1794.) That, for the present, all 
claim for the anticipations which are understood to have been made by the United States, will be suspended; and 
that, in the mean time, any of your drafts within the above limits and epochs shall be registered at the treasury, 
in the order of their presentation. The President, in the determination now announced, has consulted a disposition 
to comply with your desire, as far as the situation and prospects of the United States have appeared to-him at this 
juncture to permit. 

I shall be happy to have a personal interview with you upon this occasion. As two o’clock this afternoon, and 
my office, seemed, from what passed between us yesterday, to be an agreeable hour and place, I beg leave to expect 
ou. 
r I have the honor, sir, to be, with every consideration of respect, your most obedient servant, 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 
Mr. Favcuet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the republic of France. 
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M. Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary from the _ ¥ France, to Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State of the 
nited States. 


Puitapetrpnia, March 12, 1794, in the second year of the French republic. 
Sir: : , pe , 
I have received your letter dated to-day, and I observe with chagrin the dispositions it contains. 

When I asked for the advance of a million of dollars, | hoped that a part of that sum would be paid down to 
me, and the rest at different periods, the last of which should not exceed six months; but, contrary to my hope, the 
first term of payment is indicated at that epoch only, and the advance to be made to me confined to half the sum 
which I had requested. _ , Le ; . 

I pray you, sir, to observe to the President of the United States, that this determination will obviate none of the 
embarrassments in which I find myself; that I must pay cash to the captains of the vessels which may take the colo- 
nists to France, and for the subsistence which those unfortunate people require; that I must advance to the latter for 
such stores at least as are of the first necessity. I request you, sir, to add also, that numerous tlrafts are drawn on 
me at sight, or within short periods of each other, by the different agents of the French republic, either for articles 
of provision for the crews of vessels ready to sail, or for expenses incurred antecedent to my administration, and 
which it is impossible for me to postpone satisfying immediately. 

These various observations will, without doubt, operate a change in the resolution of the President, which you 
have communicated to me; and the sincere picture which I have traced to you, of my situation, will engage him to 
make an effort in favor of the allies of America. 

And under this reflection, sir, [ renew to you the assurance of the sentiments of esteem, so pleasing to me to 


testify to you. " 
JH. FAUCHET. 


Treasury Department, March 18, 1794. 
To the President of the United States: 

I certify that the instalments, which, according to the contracts respecting the debt to France, accrue in the 
present year, are one million five hundred thousand livres on the 3d of September, and one million of livres on the 
5th of November; which, was there no anticipation, would be payable on those days, respectively. ‘The aniount 
anticipated, there being some unsettled items, cannot be pronounced until a definitive settlement shall have been had. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Secretary of the Treasury. 





3d Coneress. } No. 86. [ist Sessron. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
COMMUNICATED TO CONGRESS, ON THE 25TH OF MARCH, 1794. 


Message communicating two letters from an a Consul, relative to the vexations committed on American 
‘ommerce. 


Unitep States, March 25, 1794. 
Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 

The two letters which I now forward to Congress were written by a consul of the United States, and con- 
tain information which will probably be thought to require some pecuniary provision. 


G. WASHINGTON. 


St. Evsratia, March 1, 1794. 
Sir: 

On the 20th ultimo I had the honor of addressing you, and of expressing, with deep concern, my apprehensions 
of the design of the British nation upon the flag of the United States; and had not all communication have ceased, 
between Martinique and the British islands, for a month previous to my letter, I might. possibly, have derived such 
authentic information of the then prevailing symptoms ot events, as would have justified my giving, to the Ameri- 
can vessels in these seas, as well as to the Executive of the United States, an official and more satisfactory account; 
but, placed as I have been, [have done no more than to suggest to them, from time to time, my suspicions of a nation 
long used to committing acts of violence and of depredation. 

The ship Delaware, in which I had taken passage for Philadelphia, was, on the 7th instant, captured by the Ex- 
periment privateer, of Bermudas, and carried into Monserat; on her arrival stripped of her sails; and, by order of the 
judge, the captain’s papers and mine were peremptorily demanded: I waived a compliance, and at the instant waited 
on the judge; and, im the mildest terms, observed the impropriety of my exposing, by compulsion, public papers; 
which, if the United States were not at war with England, ought to be deemed sacred; or my private papers, which 
did not, in the most indirect manner, relate to the ship or cargo in question. Such assurances did not satisfy the 
curiosity of the judge; and, the next day, my desk was seized and forced. The ship Delaware, with thirty-three 
other American vessels, have been condemned, in the vice court of admiralty of Monserat; about the same number 
have been also in St. Kitts; and upwards of one hundred and fifty more have been arrested, and carried into the 
different ports of the English Windward Islands, and no doubt will share the same fate. 

The judges of the courts of admiralty of these English and Dutch Islands pretend to derive their sole authority 
from Mr. Dundas’s instructions, (a copy of which I have the honor herein to transmit you) and some of these gen- 
tlemen are so candid as to say, that the Powers combined against France mean to suppress every species of neu- 
tral commerce, with the people composing that nation, while at war. 

This conduct, arbitrary and unauthorized, on the part of the coalesced despots, in my poor opinion, does not 
seem to satisfy the avarice and ambitious views of Great Britain; whose privateers, and even government vessels, 
have, in frequent instances, seized our flag: though cleared from America, for neutral and her own ports, or bound 
from such ports to America. ; 

The ship Sidney, of Baltimore, cleared for this place, had arrived, two weeks since, under the cannon of one of 
its fortresses, and was there captured by a small English privateer, carried into St. Kitts, is libelled, and, in the 
general opinion of that island, will be condemned. Other vessels from America, cleared and actually on a direct 
passage to neutral and British ports, have been likewise taken and libelled, in British courts of admiralty; and 
judges, sir, have been heard to say, that although no documents could be found to prove that such vessels intended 
to trade with the French, yet it was reasonable to suppose that such might have been their designs. 
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Conceiving that it must be dear and interesting to the United States to secure the services and attachment of 
their seamen; I have made use of my feeble exertions to obtain them safe passages home: in part I have succeeded; 
and shall not hesitate, should the necessity of the case require, to charter a vessel for such as should experience a 
want of conveyance; but, it is with pride and gratification I have the pleasure of observing, sir, that these honest 
tars cannot be diverted from hastening to the arms of their much injured country. 

Sir Charles Grey, with ten thousand men, have seized upon St. Pierre, and many other defenceless parts of Mar- 
tinique, and is now menacing the formidable fortress of Fort Bourbon; Rochambeau has courage, ammunition, force, 
and provisions enough, in my opinion, to set him at defiance; and I venture to believe, and do most zealously hope, 
that he has virtue enough to teach Sir Charles that British gold is not capable of affording a key to every temple of 
liberty and virtue. P 
With sentiments of attachment and respect, sir, I have the honor to remain, 

Your most obedient and most humble servant, 


FULWAR SKIPWITH. 


The SeEcRETARY OF STATE. 


. Sr. Eusratia, March 7, 1794. 
Sir: 
My letter, of the Ist instant, will have afforded some detail of the situation of about two hundred and twenty 
sail of American vessels, seized upon by British vessels of war, and carried into different English Windward ports. 
The whole of those vessels, with thirty others, which have been captured since my last respects, were, immediately 
on their arrival in those different ports, libelled; but only those in Dominique, Antigua, Montserat, and St. Kitts, 
have been condemned; making, in the whole, about one hundred and fifty sail. ‘The greater part of the people, be- 
longing to those vesssls, have rendezvoused here, in order to obtain passages for America; and, having been stripped, 
many of them, of the little resources they had possessed, I have ventured to procure, on account of the United 
States, a sufficiency of bread, beef, and water, to support them to their respective homes; vouchers and receipts of 
which, I will have the honor to lay before the Executive of the United States, on my arrival in Philadelphia; and, 
I flatter myself that the step will meet their approbation, when they become satisfied that my sole motive for under- 
taking the measure has been to guard our seamen; many of whom would have entered into toreign service. 

I have not heard as yet of any other official communication having been received from the combined Powers, 
maritime, than the instructions of Mr. Dundas, (a copy of which I had the honor to transmit, in my letter of the 
ist instant) but, the prevailing Dutch and English opinion seem to be, that they mean to suppress not only all neu- 
tral commerce, directly carried on with the French, but that French manufactures and produce shall serve to con- 
taminate any vessel in which they may be found. 

Anticipating the honor of paying, personally, my respects, ere long, I have the pleasure of remaining, with 
sincere respect, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
FULWAR SKIPWITH. 
The Secretary OF STATE. 





3d Concress.]° No. 87. [ist Srssion. 





EMBARGO. 
COMMUNICATED TO CONGRESS, MARCH 28, 1794. 
Message suggesting the extension of the Embargo to Fishing Vessels, §:c. 


: Unirep Srates, 28th March, 1794. 
Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 


In the execution of the resolution of Congress, bearing date the 26th of March, 1794, and imposing an embargo, 
I have requested the Governors of the several States to call forth the force of their militia, if it should be necessary 
for the detention of vessels. ‘This power is conceived to be incidental to an embargo. 

It also deserves the attention of Congress how far the clearances from one district to another, under the law as 
it now stands, may give rise to evasions of the embargo. As one security, the collectors have been instructed to 
refuse to receive the surrender of coasting licences for the purpose of taking out registers, and to require bond from 
registered vessels, bound from one district to another, for the delivery of the cargo within the United States. 

“It is not understood that the resolution applies to fishing vessels; although their occupations lie generally in 
parts beyond the United States. But without further restrictions there is an opportunity of their privileges being 
used as means of eluding the embargo. Sd . 

All armed vessels, possessing public commissions fromany foreign Power, (letters of marque excepted) are con- 
sidered as not liable to the embargo. 

These circumstances are transmitted to Congress for their consideration. 

| G. WASHINGTON. 





3d Coneress. ] No. 88. [ist Session. 


GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, AND ALGIERS. 
COMMUNICATED TO CONGRESS, APRIL 4, 1794. 


Message transmitting letters from our Minister at pe advices from Algiers; and a letter from the Minister 
of France. 


Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 


[ lay before you three letters from our Minister in London; advices concerning the Algerine mission from 
our Minister at Lisbon and others; and a letter from the Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic to the 
Secretary of State, with his answer. 

G. WASHINGTON. 


Unrtep States, 4th April, 1794. 
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Dear Sir: Lonpvon, 26th December, 1793. 


This serves to cover an *additional instruction, which, though dated the 6th of November, vas made public 
at the admiralty but a few days ago. I only received it from our proctor last evening. 
I am, with sincere respect, dear sir, your faithful and obedient servant, 
THOMAS PINCKNEY. 


The Secretary OF STATE. 


I mention the circumstance of the dates because it appears to me of some importance. 


Dear Sir: Lonpon, January 2d, 1794. 


At the moment when I was preparing to go to the conference with Lord Grenville this morning, I received a 
note from him excusing himself from the meeting. 1 then endeavored to see Mr. Burges, but without success; and, 
as this is the last hour for writing by the packet, { must send the enclosed additional instructions without any 
explanation obtained from the ministry. ‘The Danish minister is sick and at Bath; but the Swedish minister appears 
alarmed at this measure; as I am informed the mercantile interest connected with America appear to be, trom a 
committee of them having waited on Mr. Pitt. Upon this instruction, as it stands, it is unnecessary for me to make 
any comment. Ifa repeal or modification of it should take place, or if I can obtain the principles upon which this 
Government has issued it, I will immediately communicate. ‘Toulon is again possessed by the French republic; 
we have not yet the particulars. I remain, &c. 


THOMAS PINCKNEY. 


The SEcRETARY OF STATE. 


G. R. Additional instructions}to the commanders of all our ships of war and privateers that have, or may have, 
= letters of marque against France. Given at our Court at St. James’s, the 6th day of November, 1793, 
sled and in the 34th year of our reign. 


That they shall stop and detain all ships Jaden with goods the produce of any colony belonging to France, or 
carrying provisions or other supplies for the use of any such colony, and shail bring the same, with their cargoes, to 
legal adjudication in our courts of admiralty. 

By his majesty’s command. 


H. DUNDAS. 


My Dear Sir: Lonpon, 9th January, 1794. 


You will receive, herewith, the copy of an instruction to the commanders of His Britannic Majesty’s ships of 
war, &c., dated the 8th of this month, concerning which I had another conversation this morning with the Minister 
of the Foreign Department. On his saying, in the introduction of the subject, that he hoped I saw in it a manifestation 
of the good will of this Government towards the United States, I observed that it was certainly much less injurious to 
us than the instruction which it revoked, and might be as favorable as the principles upon which this Government 
acts would admit; but I reminded him that our ideas differed materially from theirs on this subject; and without 
repeating the arguments I had before addressed to him, both verbally and in writing, in support of our position, it was 
only necessary to say, that we did not admit the right of the belligerent Powers to interfere further in the commerce 
between neutral nations and their adversaries, than to prevent their carrying to them articles, which, by common 
usage, were established as contraband, and any articles to a place fairly blockaded; that, consequently, the two first 
articles, though founded upon their principles of not suffering in war a traflic which was not admitted by the same 
nations in time of peace, and of taking their enemies’ property when found on board of neutral vessels, were, never- 
theless, contrary to what we contended to be the just principles of the modern law of nations; that, indeed, I had 
some doubt of the first article being altogether supported by their own principle; but supposing that article, as well 
as the rest, to be consonant to their former usage, I wished to know whether their present republication imparted any 
thing more than was before practised. _Lord Grenville answered that the only reason for renewing them was, lest 
the present instruction, being a revocation of that of the 6th of November, might also be deemed to revoke these 
articles which were connected with it. His Lordship then explained the motives which had induced this Govern- 
ment to issue the present instruction; the first, he said, was the sincere desire of the administration to maintain the 
best understanding and harmony with the United States; the second was, what he could not mention to me officially, 
but what he still thought it right I should be apprised of, that no misconception of their motives might be entertained: 
that he was aware of the delicacy of speaking to a foreign minister concerning the internal state of this country, 
neither could he expect an answer from me on the subject, but that their second reason was.by this conduct to take 
away every pretext from evil disposed persons among us, who, according to the intelligence he had received, were 
endeavoring to irritate our people against Great Britain, as well as to oppose the measures of our own Government, 
and in short to reduce us to the present situation of France—a misfortune which they deprecated as well for our 
sakes as for the common welfare and tranquillity of mankind. He further took occasion to observe, with respect to 
the conduct of our Government in maintaining our neutrality, that, although there were some matters with which 
this Government was not perfectly satisfied, (and to which for the same reason they refrained from giving that 
opposition they thought they would be justified in doing) yet, from the general tenor of the conduct of our Govern- 
ment, they were convinced it was their desire to maintain a fair neutrality, which was an additional motive for 
their present conduct. I, of course, said nothing of our internal affairs, nor of those of France. I assured him. 
however, that our Government had been perfectly sincere in every measure relating to our neutrality; that they 
adopted it from a conviction that it was both just and politic, and had pursued it according to what they conceived 
to be just principles, knowing that such conduct alone could entitle us to the benefits to be derived from a neutral 
situation. I concluded by asking what explanation could be given of what was passed in this business; and of the 
effect of the instruction of the 6th of November upon such vesseis as might, during the two months it had been in force. 
have fallen into the hands of their cruisers? Lord Grenville answered that the order of the 6th of November was 
intended to be temporary, and calculated to answer two purposes; one was to prevent the abuses which might take 
place in consequence of the whole of the St. Domingo fleet having gone to the United States; the other was on account 
of the attack designed upon the French West India Islands by the armament under Sir John Jervis and Sir Charles 
Grey, but that it was now no longer necessary to continue that regulation for those purposes. He added that the 
instruction of the 6th of November only authorized the vessels to be brought in for legal adjudication: and upon 
being told that, notwithstanding such were the terms made use of, yet that the officers who would have to act under 
it must conceive it to extend to condemnation, because otherwise the order was unnecessary, as without it they had 
been authorized to bring to adjudication all such vessels as they previously deemed liable to condemnation, he 
replied that the case of every vessel must be decided by its own merits, but that he conceived no vessel would be 
condemned under that instruction which would not have been previously liable to the same sentence. I informed 
Lord Grenville that [ should communicate this instrument to you by the packet: he said he should likewise forward 
it by the same conveyance, and at the same time would send an answer to my memorial on the King’s instruction. 
of the 8th of June, to be communicated to you by Mr. Hammond. 

I remain, with sincere respect, dear sir, your faithful and obedient servant, , 
THOMAS PINCKNEY. 
The SecRETARY OF Strate. 


* This follows the letter from Mr. Pinckney, of January 2d, 1794 
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GEORGE, R. 
Instructions to the commanders of our ships of war and privateers that have or may have letters of marque against 
France. Given at our Court at Saint James’s, the 8th day of January, 1794. 


Whereas by our former instruction to the commanders of our ships of war and of privateers, dated the 6th day 
of November, 1793, we signified that they should stop and detain all — laden with goods the produce of any 
colony belonging to France, or carrying provisions or other supplies for the use of any such colony, and should 
bring the same with their cargoes to legal adjudication: We are pleased to revoke the said instruction, anc in lieu 
thereof, we have thought fit to issue these our instructions, to be duly observed by the commanders of all our ships 
of war and privateers that have or may have letters of marque against France: 

1. That they shall bring in for lawful adjudication all vessels, with their cargoes, that are laden with goods the 
produce of the French West India Islands, and coming directly from any port of the said islands to any port in 


Europe. : : , 
2. That they shall bring in for lawful adjudication all ships, with their cargoes, that are laden with goods the 
produce of the said islands, the property of which goods shall belong to subjects of France, to whatsoever ports the 


same may be bound. 
3. That they shall seize all ships that shall be found attempting to enter any port of the said islands, that is or 
shall be blockaded by the arms of His Majesty or his allies, and shall send them in with their cargoes for adjudica- 
tion, according to the terms of the second article of the former instructions, bearing date the 8th day of June, 1793. 
4, That they shall seize all vessels laden wholly or in part with naval or military. stores, bound to any port of 
the said islands, and shall send them into some convenient port, on to His Majesty, in order that they, to- 


gether with their cargoes, may be proceeded against according to the rules of nations. 


PuiLaDELpHia, fhe 7th Germinal, 2d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 


M. Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic, to Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State of the United 
States. 


As you are about to lay before the President a statement of the claims relative to the vexations and spoliations 
which your commerce has experienced, you will doubtless receive with pleasure some eclaircissements on the com- 
plaints, well or ill founded, which have been brought against privateers and two ships of war of the French repub- 
lic. You will not observe with less pleasure, in my reply, that the National Convention has already done justice to 
some of the demands of the merchants of the ‘United States, and are now occupied in satisfying some others. 

In the list of complaints against the republic of France, the complainants urge that the French privateers do not 
less harass your commerce than those of the English. 

To this assertion I answer by two observations which I submit to your impartiality. 

1. It is now some time since any more privateers have sailed out of the ports of France, and the number of 
those which have been armed in our islands, is not to be compared with those pirates which the islands of Bermuda 
alone send forth. 

2, If any of your merchants have suffered any injury by the conduct of our privateers, (a thing which would be 
contrary to the intention and express orders of the republic) they may, with confidence, address themselves to the 
French Government, which will never refuse justice to those whose claims shall be legal. 

I feel‘a pleasure in thinking, and saying to you, that it is not the fault of the French, if commercial property, even 
of enemy nations, has not been respected amidst the horrors of war. 

This proposition of natural right was made by one of our legislative assemblies to the British, who rejected it. 

2dly. It isimputed to éwo of our ships of war that they have committed enormities on your vessels. 

Should the fact be proved, the captains of those two vessels are as culpable towards France as they are towards 
the United States, for having acted in a manner contrary to the instructions they have received. The Government, 
upon information of the crime, will most certainly punish the authors of it. It would be unjust to accuse a nation 
generally for the act of some individuals, when that nation disavows their conduct, and repairs the wrongs which 
they have committed. 


3d. Certain acts of oppression in the courts of admiralty are complained of. : 
The oppressive acts of the admiralty courts need no longer be complained of, since, on the claims of merchants 


of the United States, the Convention, on the 8th November last, passed a decree giving to the executive council the 
power of judging of the validity or invalidity of prizes. It is as follows: 

‘** The National Convention, after having heard the report of the Committee of Public Safety, decrees that all dis- 
putes arisen, or which may arise, on the validity or invalidity of prizes made by privateers, shall be decided, by 
way of administration, by the provisory executive council. ‘lhe decree of the 14th February (O.S.) attributing the 
judgment of these matters to the commercial tribunals, is repealed. 


“ Copy agreeable to the original. 
“JH. FAUCHET.” 


The 4th allegation would require a long discussion, which I shall not undertake here; I shall only indulge myselt 
in this single reflection, that the horrible system of violating the law of nations, in order to starve a people who can- 
not be conquered by force of arms, has not been invented by France, and- that it would be as unjust as barbarous to 
require that she should allow provisions to pass to her enemies, while those destined for her are taken by them. 

As to the embargo on American vessels, imperious circumstances, the salvation of the country, have imposed that 
measure; but the interests of no one will be injured; and to convince you of this, I recite an extract of a letter which . 
I have just received from citizen Fallien, representative of the people at Bordeaux. 

It is possible, he writes me, ** that some malevolent persons may make use of this pretext (the embargo) to dis- 
turb the harmony existing between the Americans and us, or might represent this measure as a violation of treaties 
between the two nations; the interests of individuals may for a moment cause the general interest to disappear. it 
is then, to you, brave republican and the true friend of your country, that we must consign the care of defending it 
to Congress, (should the measure happen there to be calumniated) say to our brethren that it is the intention of the 
Committee of Public Safety, the actual centre of the French Government, to indemnify all the owners or captains, 
who by the operation of the embargo, have been obliged to remain a length of time in France, and that the proposi- 
tions which will soon be made to them in the name of the committee, will be advantageous to both nations. In 
short, my friend, use every means of a frank republican negotiator to convince our brethren, the Americans, that 
when occupied concerning the aggregate interests of the nation, we do not forget theirs, and they may be assured 
that they will always find in us faithtul observers of the treaties made with nations worthy of liberty.” 

The fifth and last allegation is, that a contract, the payment of which having been stipulated in cash, has been 
paid in assignats. Iam unacquainted with the fact, but | am assured that it is the intendon of the National Con- 
vention not to permit any injustice, and to repair such as shall have been committed. } 

I conclude my reflections, not doubting, sir, but that they will be received with the same interest as would be 
excited in France by the observations of our allies, to whom [ always, with new pleasure, renew the assurance of 


the most perfect fraternity and eternal friendship, on the part of the people of France. 
. : . ited JH. FAUCHET. 
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Puirapevpuia, April 3d, 1794. 
SIR: : } , : 

You do me no more than justice,in believing that I receive with pleasure the explanations which your letter 
of the 29th ultimo contains. They inspire me with full confidence that my representations, on each complaint, will 
be treated with candor, and assure me of redress, as far as truth will support my demands. 

On my part, permit me here to repeat what I have expressed in my letter on the vexations of our commerce, that 
my inquiry into the facts did not go beyond the allegations.of the parties interested. My view was to present a sum- 
mary only of the subjects of the remonstrances lodged in my office ; reserving the proofs for our interviews on the 
adjustment of the claims of retribution; delivering no opinion how far the charges were supported by evidences and, 
above all, not imputing to the French republic the unauthorized misconduct of its ships of war. 

I have the honor, sir, to be, with great respect and esteem, your most obedient servant, 

EDM. RANDOLPH. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 





3d Concress. ] 





No. 89. 


{ist Sessron. 





GREAT BRITAIN AND SPAIN. 
COMMUNICATED TO CONGRESS, ON THE 15TH APRIL, 1794. 


Message transmitting to Congress aletter from the British Minister to the Secretary of State, and despatches from 
the American Commissioners at Madrid. 


Unirep States, 15th April, 1794. 
Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 

I lay before you a letter from the Minister Plenipotentiary of His Britannic Majesty to the Secretary of States 
and certain despatches lately received from our commissioners at Madrid. ‘These despatches from Madrid being a 
part of a business which has been hitherto deemed confidential, they are forwarded under that_view. 


G. WASHINGTON. 


Mr. Hammond to the Secretary of State. 
; PuHiLapevpuia, pril 11, 1794. 
SIR: 
In a letter, which I had the honor of addressing to your predecessor on the 12th of September last, I com- 
municated to him an additional instruction given, by His Majesty’s order in council of the 8th of June, 1793, to the 
commanders of all British armed vessels, and accompanied it by so:;ne few observations, explanatory of the princi- 
ples in which it had originated. But as Mr. Pinckney has recently presented to His Majesty’s ministers a memorial 
relative to the instruction in question, I am directed to submit to you, sir, some further remarks on this subject, in 
reply to that gentleman’s representations. 

1 have formerly stated, that. at the period of issuing this instruction, the situation of France was notoriously such 
as to point out the prevention of its receiving supplies, as one of the means of reducing it to reasonable terms of peace; 
and that this species of commerce being almost entirely prosecuted by the then ruling party of France, it could no 
longer be regarded as a mercantile speculation of individuals, but as an immediate operation of the very persons who 
had declared, and were carrying on war against Great Britain. Notwithstanding this situation, and these circum- 
stances, His Majesty’s Government, so far from proceeding to the extent which the law of nations would have war- 
ranted, adopted regulations by which its limits were contracted, and its rigor was qualified: for the instruction only 
prevented the French from being supplied with corn, omitting all mention of other provisions, and especially of rice 
one of the staple agricultural productions of the United States; and even with regard to corn, the regulation, instead 
of a confiscation of the cargoes, assured to the neutral proprietors a full indemnification for any loss they could pos- 
sibly sustain. 

it is not essential to the present question to enter into an examination of the different definitions which, as you. 
sir, well know, have been given of the law of nations, and of the consequent diversity of sentiment that has prevail- 
ed, as well with respect to the principles on which it is established, as to the obligations which it prescribes. 1 shall, 
therefore, not hesitate to admit the broad basis which Mr. Pinckney has assigned to it—reason, and the usage of civi- 
lized countries. But 1 must premise that, though the principle of reason be immutable, its dictates are sometimes 
governed by circumstances, or liable to different interpretations; and that the usage of nations is fluctuating. Hence, 
then, in order to ascertain the real nature of the system which is established on this basis, it is necessary to recur to 
the result of the experience and wisdom of ages and of nations, as it is collected and exposed by those authors who 
have treated this subject. If it be examined by this criterion, it is manifest that the right of a belligerent Power to 
_stop and even to seize supplies of provisions going to its enemies, is strongly inculcated in all the ancient authors, and 
is recognized by Vattel, whose writings contain a much more modified and limited system in these respects than that 
which is to be found in the books of authority on which the practice and law of nations rest; and, in point of fact, it 
would, I doubt not, be found, on investigation, that the milder usage with respect to provisions is of a recent date. In 
regard to the collateral argument which Mr. Pinckney deduces from the enumeration of articles, denominated contra- 
bande de guerre, as contained in particular treaties, it is proper for me to observe that those treaties are not declaratory 
of the law of nations, but are restrictions and modifications of that law by special agreements between the contracting 

arties, and are, consequently, neither binding on other Powers, nor even on the parties themselves, in other cases. 
jut, even conceding the argument to be well founded, the conclusion irom it would be favorable to the regulation en- 
forced by His Majesty’s order of council: for of the two only existing treaties, by which His Majesty’s conduct is re- 
gulated towards hations neutral in the present war, one (that with Sweden) expressly includes provisions in theenume- 
ration of articles contrabande de guerre,* and Professor Martens, one of the most accurate, and unquestionably cone 
of the most modern writers on the law of nations, asserts (page 390, vol. 2) that corn and other provisions, even 
brandy and tobacco, ato comprehended under the denomination of contrabande de guerre in some treaties of com- 
merce. The same authors, in the section to which i have referred, adds, that the maritime Powers (especially since 
the end of the last century) have introduced a practice of declaring to the neutral nations, at the commencement of 
a war, the articles which would be regarded as contraband; and the sole limitation which he appears to assign to de- 
clarations of this nature, is, that they shall not operate to the prejudice of particular treaties which may subsist be- 
ween the neutral nations and the belligerent Power promulgating such declarations. I shall certainly not controvert 
Mr. Pinckney’s position, * that it is the common interest of mankind that a culture which, like that of the soil, fur- 


* Vide the eleventh article of the treaty of alliance, concluded on the 21st of October, 1661, between King Charles the Second 
and his Swedish Majesty. 
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nishes sustenance and employment to so great a proportion of them, should not be interrupted or suspended because 
two nations are involved in war:”” but I must, at the same time, be permitted to observe, that it is at least'a ques- 
tionable point, whether the interests of humanity be not best consulted by a recurrence, on the part of a belligerent 
Power, to ali the honorable means of imposing onan enemy the necessity of submitting to reasonable terms of accom- 
modation, and of thereby abridging the duration of the calamities of war, The expectation of imposing this neces- 
sity is the motive, under the influence of which this instruction has been issued, and is the acknowledged ground of 
my former explanations of it; is founded in justice and reason; is warranted by precedent; and is inculcated by 
those writers whose sentiments on questions of this kind are entitled to every degree of authority and respect. 
The only part of Mr. Pinckney’s representation upon which it remains for me to offer any further remarks is his 
apprehension lest the acquiescence of the United States in this instruction, being considered by France as a pretext 
and as a violation of neutrality, that nation might derive from those considerations the right of pursuing a similar 
course. But it is notorious that the conduct of the actually ruling party of France, with relation to provisions the 
property of a neutral Power, both previously (as it is, indeed, declared in the decree of the National Convention of 
the 9th of May) and subsequently to the instruction in question, has been such as that which Mr. Pinckney appears 
to imagine that this measure on the part of the British Government would have a tendency in future to produce. 
Having now, sir, I hope, satisfactorily evinced that the right of a belligerent Power to detain, and even seize 

rovisions, destined for its enemy, is not a novel doctrine, but is consonant to the law of nations, as explained by the 
ae authors on the subject, and is even recognized by the stipulations of particular treaties, I cannot avoid express- 
ing my conviction that the modification contained in the instruction of the 8th of June, to which it is the intention 
of the King’s Government to adhere, will be regarded by this Government as more favorable to the commerce of A- 
merica than the general principle of the law of nations, and consequently us a proof of His Majesty’s sincere dispo- 
sition to cultivate and maintain with the United States the most cordial harmony and good understanding. 


I have the honor, &c. 
GEORGE HAMMOND. 


Messrs. Carmichael and Short to M. de Gardoqui. 
Sr. Lorenzo, October 1, 1793. 


Sir: P 

Some of the communications lately made to our Government by your commissioners at Philadelphia, with 
respect to Indian affairs, having appeared under a disagreeable complexion, as well as to style as matter, the 
President of the United States has 1 nae that it would be most proper to convey, through us, to your court, his 
sentiments on those subjects. We accordingly do ourselves the honor of addressing your excellency relatively 
thereto. 

The President has hoped that these communications were not a just expression of the temper of this court; and 
the more so, because, in recurring to the dispositions and proceedings of our Government, nothing is to be found in 
them but those of peace and friendship for Spain, and of the most justifiable, moderate, and forbearing nature towards 
our Indian neighbors. Persuaded that this will appear from a full and true statement of facts, he has thought it 
proper that we should be furnished with such an one, beginning from an early period, to be communicated to your 
court. 

At the commencement of the late war, the United States laid it down as a rule of their conduct, to engage the 
Indian tribes within their neighborhood to remain strictly neutral. They accordingly pressed it on them, urgin 
that it was a family quarrel, with which they had nothing to do, and in which we wished them to take no part. An 
we strengthened ss recommendations by doing them every act of friendship and good neighborhood in our power. 
With some these solicitations prevailed; but the greater part of them suffered themselves to be drawn intu the war 
against us. They waged it in their usual cruel manner, murdering and scalping men, women, and children, indis- 
criminately, burning their houses, and desolating the country. They put us to vast expense, as well by the constant 
force we were obliged to keep up in that quarter, as by expeditions of considerable magnitude, which we were under 
the necessity of sending into their country from time to time. 

Peace being at length concluded with England, we had it also to conclude with them. They had made war 
on us without the least provocation or pretence of injury. They had added greatly to the cost of war. They had 
insulted our feelings by their savage cruelties. ‘They were by our arms completely subdued and humbled. Under 
all these circumstances, we had aright to demand substantial satisfaction and indemnification. We used that right, 
however, with real moderation. ‘Their limits with us under the former Government were generally ill defined, ques- 
tionable, and the frequent cause of war. Sincerely desirous of living in their peace, of cultivating it by every act of 
justice and friendship, and of rendering them better — by introducing among them some of the most useful 
arts, it was necessary to begin by a precise definition of boundary. Accordingly, at the treaties held with them, our 
mutual boundaries were settled; and notwithstanding our just right to concessions adequate to the circumstances of 
the case, we required such only as were inconsiderable; and for even these, in order that we might place them in a 
state of perfect conciliation, we paid them a valuable consideration, and apm them annuities in money, which 
have been regularly paid, and were equal to the prices for which they usually sold their lands. 

Sensible as they were of the wrongs they had done, they expected to make some indemnification, and. were for 
the most part satisfied with the mode and measure of it- In one or two instances, where a dissatisfaction was 
observed to remain as to tne boundaries agreed on, or doubts entertained of the authority of those with whom they 
were agreed, the United States invited the parties to new treaties, and rectified what appeared to be susceptible of 
it. This was particularly the case with the Creeks. They complained of an inconvenient cession of land on their 
part, and by persons not duly representing their nation. ‘They were, therefore, desired to appoint a proper deputa- 
tion to revise their treaty, and that there might be no danger of any unfair practices, they were invited to come to 
the seat of the General Government, and to treat with that directly. They accordingly came. A considerable pro- 
portion of what had been ceded was yielded back to them, and nothing required in lieu of it; and though they would 
have been better satisfied to have had the whole restored, yet they had obtained enough to satisfy them well. Their 
nation too would have been satisfied, for they were conscious of their aggressions, and of the moderation of the indem- 
nity with which we had been contented. But at that time came among them an adventurer, of the name of Bowles, 
who, acting from an impulse with which we are unacquainted, flattered them with the hope of some foreign inter- 
ference, which should undo what had been done, and force us to consider the naked grant of their peace as a suffi- 
cient satisfaction for their having made waron us. Of this adventurer your Government rid us. But we are obliged 
to say, that the same practices and excitements against us were continued by the officers commanding at New Orleans 
and Pensacola, and by agents employed by them, and bearing their commission. We have already had the honor 
of communicating with your excellency on these subjects, and we were desirous to renew them as seldom as possible, 
because we flattered ourselves with your excellency that the final settlement of the limits would eradicate all grounds 
of difference on these heads. In the mean time it cannot be doubted that those officers called assemblies of the 
southern Indians, openly persuaded them to disavow their treaties, and the limits therein established, promised to 
support them with all the powers which depended on them, assured them of the protection of their sovereign, gave 
them arms in great quantities, for the avowed purpose of committing hostilities on us, and promised them future sup- 
plies to their utmost need. The Chickasaws, the most steady and faithful friends to the United States, have remained 
unshaken by these practices; so, also, have the Choctaws, for the most part. The Cherokees have been teazed into 
some expressions of discontent, delivered only to the Spanish governors, or their agents, while to us they have con- 
tinued to speak the language of peace and friendship, One part of the nation only, settled at Chuckamogga, and 
mixed with banditti and outcasts from the Shawanese and other tribes, acknowledging control from none, and never 
in a state of —a readily engaged in the hostilities against us, to which they were encouraged. But what was 
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much more important, great numbers of the Creeks, chiefly their young men, have yielded to these incitements, and 
have now for more than a twelve month been committing murders and desolations on our frontiers. Really desirous 
of living in peace with them, we have redoubled our efforts to produce the same disposition in them. We have 
borne with their aggressions, forbidden all returns of hostility against them, tied up the hands of our people, insomuch 
that few instances of retaliation have occurred even from our suffering citizens. We have multiplied our gratitica- 
tions to them; fed them, when starving, from the produce of our own fields and labor. No longer ago than the last 
winter, when they had no other resource against famine, and must have perished in great numbers, we carried into 
their country and distributed among them, gratuitousiy, ten thousand bushels of corn, and that too at the very time 
when their young men were daily committing murders on helpless women and children on our frontiers. And though 
these depredations now involve more considerable parts of the nation, we are still demanding the punishment of the 
guilty individuals, and shall be contented with it. These acts of neighborly kindness and support on our part have 
not been confined to the Creeks, though extended to them in much the greitest degree. Like wants among the 
Chickasaws have induced us to send to them also, at first five hundred bushels of corn, and afterwards fifteen hun- 
dred more. Our language to all the tribes of Indians has constantly been, to live in peace with one another; and ina 
most especial manner we have used our endeavors with those in the neighborhood of he Spanish colonies to be peacea- 
ble towards those colonies. We have formerly had the honor of mentioning to your excellency the instructions given 
to the agents of the United States on these heads; and we are now authorized and instructed to declare, that such 
has hitherto been the candid and zealous endeavor of our Government, that, if its agents have in any instance acted 
in another way, it has been equally unknown and unauthorized; and that, were even probable proofs of it produced, 
they should be marked with the disapprobation of Government. 

In this state of things, in such dispositions towards Spain, and towards the Indians, and in such a course of pro- 
ceedings with respect to them, the late communications were made from your commissaries at Philadelphia. In 
their last, of the 18th of June, they exhibited the several following charges against the United States, and in the most 
disrespectful style. We beg leave to offer to your excellency short observations on each of them (first stating that 
we are authorized to disavow, in the most unquestionable terms, the proposition said, in their letter of the 25th of 
May, to have been made by Governor Blount, to the Indian chiefs.) 

The United States are charged, Ist. With exciting the Chickasaws to war on the Creeks. Were this true, it 
would not be unjustifiable. The Creeks have now, a second time, commenced against us a wanton and unprovoked 
war; and the present one, in the face of a recent treaty, and of the most friendly and charitable offices on our part. 
There would be nothing out of the common course of proceeding, then, for us to engage allies, if we needed any, for 
their punishment. .But we neither need, nor have sought them. ‘The fact itself is without foundation; and we defy 
the world to produce a single proof of it. ‘The declaration of the war by the Chickasaws, as we are informed, was a 
very sudden thing, produced by the murder of some of their people, by a party of Creeks, and produced so instanta- 
neously as to give nobody time to interfere, either to promote or prevent a rupture. We had, on thecontrary, most 

articularly exhorted that nation to preserve peace, because, in truth, we have a most particular friendship for them. 
This will be evident from the copy of a message of the President to them, which we do ourselves the honor to enclose 
to your excellency. . a 

2d. With furnishing the Chickasaws with provisions and arms. The gift of provisions was but an act of that friend- 
ship to them, when in the same distress which had induced us to give five times as much to the less friendly nation 
of the Creeks. But we have given arms to them. We believe it is the practice of every white nation to give arms 
to the neighboring Indians. The agents of Spain have done it abundantly, and this for purposes of rr hostility 
on us, and they have been liberal in promises of further supplies. We have given a few arms toa very friendly 
tribe, not to make war on Spain, but to defend themselves from the atrocities of a vastly more numerous and power- 
ful people, and‘one who, bya series of unprovoked and even unrepelled attacks on us, is obliging us to look towards 
war as the only means left of curbing their insolence. 

3d. With aiming at the occupation of a post at the Ecores Amargos. Considering the measures of this nature 
which have been adopted by Spain (having, since the proposition made to the United States to treat with them on the 
subject of limits, established posts on the Walnut-hills, and other places for two hundred miles upwards) it would 
not have been wonderful if the United States had taken countervailing measures. But the truth is, they have not 
done it. They thought it right to give a fair chance to the negotiation going on, and to make no innovation, pending 
the negotiation. In this spirit they forbid, and deterred, even by military force, a large association of their citizens, 
under the name of the Yazoo companies, which had been formed to settle themselves at those very Walnut-hills 
which Spain has since occupied. And so far are our Government from meditating the particular establishment so 
boldly charged in the letter of your commissaries, that they know not what place is meant by the Ecores Amargos. 
This charge, then, is without foundation also. _ 

4th. With giving medals, and marks of distinction to the Indian chiefs. This has been a custom from time im- 
memorial. ‘These medals are considered as complimentary things, as marks of friendship to those who come to see 
us, or who do us good offices, conciliatory of their good will towards us, and not designed to produce a contrary dis- 
position towards others. ‘They confer no power, and seem to have taken their origin in the European practice of giv- 
ing medals, or other marks of friendship, to the negotiators of treaties, and other diplomatic characters, and visiters 
of distinction. The British Government, while it prevailed in the United States, practised the giving medals, gor- 

ets, and bracelets, to the savages, invariably. Our Government has continued it, and did imagine, without pretend-- 
ing to know, that Spain also did the same. - ; ‘ ; ne 

5th. The United States are charged, also, with meddling with the affairs of Indians in alliance with Spain. It is 
difficult to know precisely what this charge means. The Indians on our frontiers have treaties both with Spain and us. 
We have endeavored to cultivate their friendship, to merit it by presents, charities, and exhortations to peace with 
their neighbors, and particularly with the subjects of Spain. We have carried on some little commerce with them, 
merely to supply their wants. Spain too has made them presents, traded with them, kept agents among them. We 
hardly, therefore, can suppose, that this kind of meddling on our part can be seriously objected to; and we conse- 
quently pass over the complaint made of the United States having not used efficacious means to prevent it, and the 
other practices charged on them, which we have now shown either to have not existed, or to have been justifiable. 

We have forborne to make any observations ourselves, with respect to the style and expressions of the communi- 
cations above mentioned, because we take it for granted that copies of them must have been forwarded by your com- 
a and are willing that they should be simply referred to the animadversion and superior judgment of your 
excellency. 

The commissaries finally concluded with observing what your excellency will readily see could not but have 
been sensibly felt by ourGovernment, that, on a review of the proceedings of the United States with respect to Spain, 
and the Indians her allies, they foresaw that our peace with Spain was very problematical in future. After the faith- 
ful picture which we have thus presented to your excellency of what those proceedings have been, the most natural 
inference from this conclusion of the commissaries was, that, unless the United States submitted still longer, without 
resistance, to the sanguinary incursions and devastations of the Creeks, their peace with Spain would be endangered. 
Such an intimation, whilst it was notorious toall that the United States, who, from inclination as well as interest, cherish 
peace with all the world, had been for years exhausting all the means in their power of procuring it from the Creeks 
in particular, and that with a degree of forbearance and moderation, of which, we believe, there are few examples in 
any country, whilst our citizens were bleeding under the wanton hand of savage cruelty such an intimation, we 
sincerely hope, will be considered by your Government as untimely and improper, as it appears extraordinary and 
inexplicable to ours. ; 

Still, when considered as the sequel of the communications which had been previously made at different times, it 
appeared to the President of a nature not to admit of his concealing the impression it made on him, and particularly 
in comparing it with the constant dispositions which our Government has uniformly felt and manifested towards 
Spain. We trust that the measure the President has adopted, of transferring this subject here, and of having it pre- 
sented in its fullest extent to the immediate view of His Majesty, will be considered as a new proof of the high sense 
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which is entertained in the United States of His Majesty’s sentiments, of the important consideration which they an- 
nex to whatever may proceed from so magnanimous a sovereign, and of their real desire to cultivate, by all possible 
means, the most perfect cordiality and friendship between the two countries. 

We have received extracts from the instructions of our Government, to their agents on the frontiers, and among 
the Indians, which being indicative of their dispositions as well towards Spain as our Indian neighbors, we do our- 
selves the honor of enclosing copies of them to your excellency, and beg you to be persuaded of the sentiments, &c. 


WM. CARMICHAEL, 
His Excellency Don Dizco pe Garpoaui, &c. W. SHORT. 


Messrs. Carmichael and Short to the Duke de la Alcudia. 
Sr. Lorenzo, October 20, 1793. 


Sir: . 

We have the honor of addressing your excellency in consequence of our now learning from his Excellency Don 
Diego de Gardoqui, that it has been judged proper that the subject contained in our letter to him of the Ist instant, 
should be treated with your excellency. If, in carrying it in the first instance to another department, we have com- 
mitted an error of form, we hope your excellency will have the goodness to excuse it, as we were led to it from the 
instructions on that subject having been addressed to us jointly. 

We beg leave to refer your excellency to our above mentioned letter, as we were informed that it had been lately 
transferred to the hands of your excellency, with the other papers accompanying it. We conceive nothing need be 
added to what was there said, to show how invariable the endeavors of our Government have been to bring their south- 
ern Indian neighbors to the ways of peace by all the possible means of justice, humanity, and moderation; and to leave 
no doubt, it they should be brought to adopt other measures with respect to them, that it can proceed only from their own 
wanton continuance of such depredations and cruelties as to admit no hopes of their being put an end to but by force. 

Under this idea we allow ourselves to hope that your excellency will consider it as corresponding to those senti- 
ments which the United States have ever manifested towards His Catholic Majesty, and particularly in this instance, 
to remove those ideas, which have been given to our Government in the manner we have mentioned, of an intended 
interference of Spain between the United States and their Indian neighbors. 

We hope your excellency will be assured of the pleasure we shall receive, in being made the organ of so agreea- 
ble a communication, in whatever manner may appear proper to the superior intelligence of your excellency; and we 
beg leave to add assurances of the profound respect, &c. 

WM. oo 


His Excellency the Duke pe ta Accunia, &c. W. SHO 


Messrs. Carmichael and Short to the Duke de la Alcudia. 


Sr. Lorenzo, November 12, 1793. 
Sir ; 
We had the honor of addressing your excellency on the 20th of October, on the subject which we had previ- 
ously expressed fully, in our letter of the 1st of the same month, to his Excellency Don Diego de Gardoqui. As yet 
we have not had the honor of receiving an answer of any kind. 

The circumstances which gave rise to these letters are known to your excellency. Communications made by 
the commissaries of His Majesty at Philadelphia, were understood to contain a menace of interference on the part 
of this country in favor of our Indian neighbors, who were then committing daily acts of hostility on our frontier. 
As this exhibited doubts as to the dispositions of a sovereign whose friendship has been ever placed in the highest 
rank by the United States, the President determined to have this subject laid fully before this court; and, that 
there might be the least possible delay on his part, he sent a special messenger from America, trusting that he would 
carry back such assurances as would entirely remove the doubts which had been excited. ‘This messenger has hith- 
erto been detained by us in that hope, and waits now only for the answer which your excellency may judge proper 
to give to the letters above mentioned, as has been repeated, also, in the audiences which one of us has had the 
honor to have of your excellency. 

After the delay which has already taken place, with the cause of which we are unacquainted, and, consequently, 
ignorant of the time when it will cease, we hope your excellency will excuse our renewing this subject, and express- 
ing our anxiety to despatch the messenger, whose embarkation is rendered every day more precarious, by the advanc- 
ing season. 

eWe forbear troubling your excellency with a repetition of the several articles contained in our precedent letters, 
to which we beg leave to refer. We have, &c. 
WM. CARMICHAEL, 


W. SHORT 
His Excellency the Duke pe ta Axucupia, &c. 


The Duke of Alcudia to Messrs. Carmichael and Short. 


St. Lorenzo, November 15, 1793. 
GENTLEMEN: 

Don Diego de Gardoqui has, on the 18th ultimo, delivered to me the memoir that you transmitted to him on 
the first of October, last past, conveying complaints, in the name of the President of the United States, on account 
of some official oS. as disagreeable respecting their form as their contents, that were presented by Don Josef de’ 
Jaudenes, and Don Josef Ignacio de Viar, chargés des affaires for the King, at Philadelphia. To that end, you have 
entered into an historical recapitulation of all that has occurred between the United States and the Indian nations, 
who border on those United States and the dominions of the King, from the beginning of the late war with England 
to the present period, in order to prove the justice, moderation, and temper, with which they have always proceed- 
ed towards the Indians, by sacrificing, in many instances, their own interest, in order to preserve peace, as also to 
evince the inclination manifested by the United States, on all occasions, and especially of late, for maintaining per- 
fect harmony with Spain. You continue to declare how —— the tenure of the different memoirs presented on 
the 25th of May, and 18th of June, of this year, by Don Josef de Jaudenes, and Don J. Ignacio de Viar, appeared, 
on which, having added some remarks, you conclude by citing that paragraph of the memoir of the 18th of June, 
which has been most felt by the President of the United States, and occasioned the despatch of an express, in order 
to lay a circumstantial account of the whole transaction before the King my master. In compliance with the request 
of the President, I have intimated to His Majesty the several points of w ich you treat, and, in consideration thereof, 
His Majesty has ordered me to declare to you, that he is fully convinced of the truth and good friendship with which 
the United States proceed, and does not doubt the sincerity of their answers, nor the dispositions they profess, to 
cultivate, by all possible means, the most perfect harmony with Spain. 

That the chargésdes affaires of His Majesty have acted in strict conformity to their orders; however, as those orders 
never had in view to prescribe to them a captious manner of proceeding, but, on the contrary, a faithful and frank 
conduct, it is solely owing to that very frankness that they made use of that expression of which the President com- 
plains, without having any other object in view than to conciliate the interests of both nations. 
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And finally, that the ideas of His Majesty are, to draw closer the ties of i connecting both nations, and 
by discussing, in the negotiations opened upon the boundary questions, concerning the property of the soil, limits, 
and other Indian concerns, to establish solid principles of a friendly intercourse and future tranquillity between the 


United States and the dominions of His Majesty. I avail myself, &c. 
THE DUKE OF ALCUDIA. 


Messrs. CARMICHAEL and SuHort. 


Messrs. Carmichael and Short to the Duke de la Alcudia. 


Manrip, November 21, 1793. 
Sir: 
From the letters which we had the honor of addressing to your excellency, the 20th of October and 12th inst. 
referring to that which had been previously written to his Excellency Don Diego de Gardoqui, it resulted that 
grounds had been given by the Spanish agents in America, for es that this court intended to interfere in fa- 
vor of the Indians, if the United States should proceed to repel their hostile aggressions; that the President of the 
United States conceived, that, if such were the intention of this court, it must be in consequence of a misrepresen- 
tation of what had taken place between the United States and those Indians; and that, if such were not the iatention of 
this court, that it was for the interest and dignity of both countries, and conducive to that harmony which he has 
ever desired to cultivate, that the doubts excited should not be allowed to exist; and, finally, that, in consequence 
of this disposition, he determined to send a messenger for the purpose of removing, by a full statement of the con- 
duct of the United States towards their Indian neighbors, any misrepresentatiun which might have been given there- 
of; and in the hope of receiving assurances that it was not the intention of this court, as had been suggested by their 
chargés des affaires, to make the peace and harmony between the two countries dependent on what might take place 
between the United States and the Indians. 

The letter which we have had the honor of receiving from your excellency having made no particular mention of 
this object of our communication, we think it our duty to renew it to your excellency. We hope, under the cir- 
cumstances above mentioned, it will be considered proper, and consonant to that frank mode of roceeding which 
both countries desire to see established, that it should be expressed whether it be the intention of this court to inter- 
fere in the case, rendered highly probable, of the United States being obliged to repel, by force, the hostile aggres- 
sions of the southern Indians. In this hope, we have determined still to detain the messenger, rather than despatch 
him without being enabled, at the same time, to send such answer as your excellency may judge proper to be given 
to this object of the President’s inquiry, trusting a very short delay will suffice. 

The sentiments of His Majesty towards the United States, which your excellency has done us the honor to com- 
municate to us, we shall lose no time in transmitting, well knowing with how much pleasure they will be received, 
as well as whatever may indicate a desire in His Majesty to strengthen the friendship between the two countries. 
Being firmly persuaded, ourselves, that nothing can more erg: contribute to so desirable an object than a full and 
candid examination of the rights of the respective parties, as to the objects which have hitherto been in discussion, 
we can assure your excellency we will leave nothing undone, on our part, to give them the most complete and satis- 


factory investigation. With these assuranc es, &c. 
i dat ed WM. CARMICHAEL. 
W. SHORT. 
His Excellency the Duke pe 1a Atcupia, &c. 


The Duke of Alcudia to Messrs. Carmichael and Short. 


St. Lorenzo, November 26, 1793. 
GENTLEMEN: 

After acknowledging, in your communication of the 21st instant, my official letter of the 15th, you endeavor 
again to express, with more precision than was done in your former letters, that our chargés des affaires gave occa- 
sion to the President of the United States to suspect that Spain intended to favor the Indians, in case the United 
States should proceed in their measures for repelling, by force, the hostile intentions of those nations. You repeat the 
information, that, in order to clear up those doubts, so prejudicial to the good harmony the President is desirous of 
maintaining with us, he had despatched an express, in hopes to receive positive information that the intentions of His 
Majesty are not such as had been supposed to render the peace_and friendship between the United States and Spain 
dependent upon the events that might take place between the United States and the Indian nations. You further ob- 
serve that, as respecting that point, no particular mention had been made in my said official letter of the 15th, you 
haye detained the express, wishing, previously to his departure, to know whether this court intends to interfere, in 
case (as it was highly on) the United States should find themselves obliged to repel, by force, the hostile inten- 
tions of the southern Indians, in order that you may be enabled to transmit satisfactory information to the President. 

There is no possibility to return a categorical answer at the present moment, His Majesty being deprived of in- 
formation of what has occurred between those nations and the United States within these seven months last past, 
consequently the facts are wanting that are requisite to form a just conclusion whether those nations be the aggres- 
sors, with sek His Majesty has concluded treaties of friendship and alliance, which have been communicated to the 
President of the United States by our chargés des affaires. 

Theretore I can only declare, that His Majesty will never grant protection'to violences, and will cheerfully listen 
to any proposals that may be made, on the part of the United States, for preventing hostilities, by specifying each of 
those points on which His Majesty’s resolutions are to be taken, so that, in the negotiation opened for that purpose, 


all matters may finally be decided with knowledge. 
I expect a will please to communicate the above frank and amicable declaration of His Majesty to the Presi- 


dent of the United States; and rest assured, &c. 
THE DUKE OF ALCUDIA. 


Messrs. CARMICHAEL and Snort. 


Messrs. Carmichael and Short to the Duke de la Aleudia. 
Maprip, December 7, 1793. 


The letter which your excellency did us the honor to address us, on the 26th of November, has been 
received. In conformity to the desire of your excelléncy we shall transmit it to the President of the United States, 
as well as every other communication we shall have the honor of receiving from your excellency- 

It would seem, from the letter of your excellency, that it had been supposed that we had not expressed ourselves 
as clearly in our preceding communications as in our last of the 21st of November, with respect to the.explanations 
hoped for by the President, as to the apprehensions of the interference of this country in favor of the Indians. Our 
first communication on this subject was addressed to his Excellency Don Diego de Gardoqui. The verbal confe- 
rences with that. minister, which immediately preceded it, left no doubt as to the apprehensions excited, and the 
explanation expected. As soon as we learned that this subject had passed into the hands of your excellency, we 
did ourselves the honor of addressing your excellency on the 20th of October respecting it; and as the same verbal 
explanations had not taken place with your excellency, we there expressed, after referring to the contents of our 
letter above mentioned, our hopes that your excellency would ** remove those ideas which have been given to our 
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Government in the manner we have mentioned, of an intended interference of Spain between the United States 
and their Indian neighbors.” —_ i : : 

We only mention this circumstance incidentally, that there may be no doubt as to our desire of expressing, with 
the utmost clearness and precision, whatever communication we may have the honor of making to this court, being 
persuaded that it will contribute to that mutual esteem and friendship which both countries desire to cultivate, that 
their respective ideas and wishes should be unreservedly communicated and fully understood. 

It is in pursuance thereof that we think it our duty to make some observations to your excellency on the letter 
above mentioned, which we have had the honor of receiving. 

Your excellency therein informs us that it is not possible, at present, to give a categorical answer to our demand 
as to the interference of Spain, because His Majesty is without information of what has passed during the last seven 
months between the Indian nations and the United States, and consequently cannot decide whether those nations 
be the aggressors with whom His Majesty has treaties of friendship and alliance. 

The natural inference from hence would seem to be, that there are cases in which the interference of Spain in 
favor of the Indians would take place. If, indeed, these cases be only where the Indians should not be the aggressors, 
we might rely fully that they would never occur, from what we know of the fixed and invariable determination of 
the United States, to be, in no instance, the first aggressor towards any of their Indian neighbors. Still we cannot 
conceal from your excellency, that it appears to us, that this subject admitted of a much more positive solution on 
the part of Spain; and we should have hoped that the measure adopted by the President towards this court, on this 
occasion, and the cordiality with which it was done, would have entitled him to it. 

The Indians in question inhabit either within the limits of the United States or those of the dominions of His 
Majesty. As to the first, we take it for granted, the treaties mentioned cannot regard them, and that, for the rea- 
sons ne LN we had the honor of adducing, in our letter of the 11th of August last, on the same subject, to his Excel- 
lency Don Diego de Gardoqui, namely, that one sovereign can have no right to treat with persons inhabiting within 
the territory of another, and take those persons under his sovereignty and protection; that such a system being 
adopted by one sovereign would give the other an unquestionable right to make use of it also; and that this would 
be so contrary to the established laws of nations, and lead to consequences of so destructive a nature, that we sup- 
posed that this court would be less disposed than any other to admit of such a precedent. 

We do not see, therefore, from whence could arise any difficulty, on the part of Spain, to declare that they had 
no intention of interfering between the United States and the Indians, if they inhabited within the limits of the 
United States, in any case whatsoever; and if they inhabited within the limits of the dominions of His Majesty, that 
they would not protect their aggressions. Such a declaration as this, on the part of this Government, would have 
removed those impressions which the conduct of their agents in America had left; and as we are persuaded it 
= _— been given by the United States, under similar circumstances, we had hoped they would have received 
it from Spain. 

We must observe, also, to Eyer excellency, that the circumstances which have given rise to the President’s 
sending the messenger here, and which were the object of our letters, have none of them taken place within these 
last seven months. All that passed prior to that epoch is, of course, known to your excellency, and, consequently, 
it is known, also, whether the Indians were, or were not, the aggressors at that time; and whether, being attacked 
by the United States for what had then taken place, this court would interfere in their favor, as was given clearly 
to be understood by the chargé des affaires of His Majesty. 

So far, at least, as credit is to be given to the statement made by our Government, a can be wanting on this 
subject. We had the honor of laying before this court, by the order of the President, a full statement of what had 
taken place between the United States and the Indians, from a remote period, until the time of the messenger being 
despatched; and we trust, for justice, moderation, humanity, and forbearance, it will bear fully a comparison with 
the conduct of any other of the civilized nations towards those Indians who inhabit within their dominions, or on 
their frontiers. 

The object of the United States was really, as is still, their desire to induce those Indians to cultivate the arts 
of civilization, and by thus bringing tiem to the ways of peace, render them more quiet, and consequently better 
neighbors. Had the Indians been left to themselves, and their own dispositions at that time, to comply with the 
stipulations of the treaty of New York, and the mode of living there agreed on, there can be little doubt that object 
would have been attained, and the blood of the defenceless women and children, which they have been since shed- 
ding on our frontiers, would have been spared. 

After all that has taken place, and under present circumstances, we submit it to the superior intelligence of your 
excellency whether it be not for the mutual interest of both countries, and of the Indians themselves, and whether 
it be not necessary, under the desire which both Governments have manifested, of strengthening their mutual friend- 
ship, that they should be, without delay, fully and unreservedly informed of the intentions of each other, with re- 
spect toa subject so much under the influence of agents employed at a distance from their Government, and of neigh- 
bors who, whilst they remain in their savage state, can have no other rule of conduct but rapine and plunder. 

Hitherto we have found the a has prevailed on those subjects imputed to the limits between the 
two countries not being finally settled. We now do ourselves the honor of transmitting to his Excellency Don 
Diego de Gardoqui a memorial on that subject; inferring from the letter of your excellency, of the 15th of Novem- 
ber, that it is the intention of His Majesty that the general negotiation should continue in the channel in which it 
was begun. 

When our excellency shall see from it that those limits were established so long ago as the year 1763; that the 
acts, by whi d indisputable; in fine, are as 


ich they were established and confirmed, are pointed out, and are lawful an 
precise, and as valid, as those establishing the right of the United States to any other part of their territory; and 
that Spain has no title whatever to produce; no document of any kind giving even the color of a right to the terri- 
tory claimed within the limits of the United States; we trust your excellency will think it just that that uncer- 
tainty should no longer remain. sean 83 : 

It cannot be unknown to your excellency that the difficulties which have been raised as to the rights of the United 
States on the subject of limits and the navigation of the Mississippi, have retarded the negotiation set on foot. After 
all that had passed between the two countries relative thereto, the United States were far from expecting these dif- 
ficulties would have existed at the opening of the negotiation. We have hoped that time and a more accurate exa- 
mination of the subject would remove them. We now present the claims of the United States on these subjects in 
such a form, exhibiting the titles from which they are derived, that we hope they will appear rigorously just; 
and in that case we rely, from the known character of his Catholic Majesty, and his attachment to the strictest prin- 
ciples of justice, that bc will no longer be withheld; and that thus, all obstacles being removed, the two countries 
may, without further delay, proceed to settle other objects of mutual concern, conformably to their mutual wishes 
and interest. In this hope, we have the honor to be, &c. 

WM. CARMICHAEL, 
W. SHORT. 
His Excellency the Duke pe La Atcupia, &c. 


ee 


Messrs. Carmichael and Short to Don Diego de Gardoqui. 
Maprip, December 7, 1793. 


Sir: ; 

The memorial which we have the honor of transmitting to your excellency is intended to remove that differ- 
ence of opinion which we have found here, as to the limits of the United States, and their right to the navigation of 
the Mississippi, and which has hitherto retarded the negotiation with which we have the honor to be charged. 

On the one hand, your excellency has regarded the claims of the United States on these subjects as unfounded, 
and has considered them as asking important cessions of Spain without offering any thing in return, whilst, on the 
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other, they consider themselves as claiming only their strict and indisputable right. It is evident that such a varia- 
tion of sentiment on these heads, whilst it exists, must render it difficult to attain that degree of reciprocity in the 
negotiation they wish te carry on, which is the only permanent basis of real friendship between the two countries. 
‘The measure we have taken will leave nothing undone on our part to remove it. 

It would be conformable to usage in similar cases that we should receive, in exchange from your excellency, the 
same precise statement of the claims of Spain in opposition to those of the United States. And should those rights 
of the United States be still contested, on the supposition that those of Spain are better founded, we hope your ex- 
cellency will do us the honor to communicate them to us in the same form, that we may have an opportunity of 
knowing what these claims are, and of giving them the same full and candid examination to which we wish those of 
the United States to be submitted; our object being really to ascertain the rights of both countries, so as that the 
may proceed with a proper understanding to settle those arrangements of convenience which may contribute to ad- 
vance their mutual interests and strengthen their mutual mage 

With the sincerest wishes for the progress of a negotiation in which we have ever informed your excellency that 
we considered both our countries as highly and permanently interested; and with assurances of the most profound 


respect, we have the honor to be, &c. 
WM. CARMICHAEL, 
His Excellency Don Dirco pr Garpoaut, &c. W. SHORT. 


Maprip, December 7, 1793. 


The conferences which the commissioners plenipotentiary of the United States have hitherto had with his excel- 
lency the plenipotentiary of his Catholic Majesty, on the subject of limits, and the navigation of the Mississippi, 
have not had the issue expected. It is hoped that a more perfect and full examination of the rights of the respective 
parties, and a comparison of the documents on which they are founded, may give a different result. 

We, the commissioners plenipotentiary of the United States, therefore, proceed to reduce to a more permanent 
form the claims of the United States, which we have heretofore stated and supported in the conferences, and to show 
the titles from which they are derived. / j 

The several States now composing the United States of America were, from their first establishment, dependent 
on no other society of men whatever. ‘They continued at the head of their respective Governments the executive 
magistrate who presided over the one they had left, and thereby secured in effect a constant amity with that nation 
during the time of that connexion. In this stage of their Government, the several boundaries were fixed, and par- 
ticularly the southern boundary of Georgia, the one now brought into question by Spain. ‘This boundary was fixed 
by the proclamation of the King of Great Britain, their chief np oe in the year 1763, at a time when no other 
Power pretended any claim whatever to any ot of the country through which it run, all the territory on the left 
side of the Mississippi, except the town of New Orleans, and the island in which it is situated, having been pre- 
viously yielded by the treaty of Paris, to which his Catholic Majesty was one of the high contracting parties. 

The boundary of Georgia was thus established to begin on the Mississippi, in 31 degrees of latitude north of the 
equator, and running eastwardly to the Apalachicola, thence along the said river to the mouth of the Flint, thence 
in a direct line to the source of St. Mary’s river, and down the same to the ocean. The western boundary, origin- 
ally the Pacitic ocean, was by the treaty of Paris reduced to the middle of the Mississippi. 

In the late war which took place between Great Britain and the confederated States, (and in the course of which 
we were joined by France as an ally, and by Spain and Holland as associates, having a common enemy) this boun- 
dary was the line of demarcation to the south, between the country which engaged in the war against Great Britain 
and that which continued under British Government; Georgia having entered into the confederation, and Florida 
having remained in its former state. At the conclusion of hostilities,Great Britain (the only Power against whom the 
United States had been engaged in — acknowledged their boundary, and that without extending it to the preju- 
toe of Spain, as is pretended, but on the contrary confirming that of Georgia, in particular, as it had existed from 
the year 1763. 

ih the treaty afterwards made with Spain, Great Britain ceded the two Floridas (which had been defined in the 
proclamation of 1763) and Minorca; and, by an express article of the treaty, Spain agreed to restore, without com- 
pensation, all the territories conquered by her, and not included in the treaty, either under the head of cessions or 
restitutions—that is to say, all except Minorca and the Floridas. 

According to this stipulation, Spain was expressly bound to have delivered up the possessions she had taken 
witin the limits of Georgia, to Great Britain, if they were conquests on Great Britain, who was to deliver them over 
to the United States. or rather Spain should have delivered them to the United States themselves, as standing, guoad 
hoc, in the place of Great Britain. Spain was bound also oy natural right to deliver them to the United States, on 
a still stronger ground, as the real and only proprietors of those places which she had taken possession of, without 
having had any cause of war with the United States, to whom they belonged, and without having declared any, but 
on the contrary conducting herself,in other respects, as a friend and associate in a war against a common enemy. 

Itis an established principle that conquest gives only an inchoate right, which does not, become perfect till con- 
firmed by the treaty of peace, and by a renunciation or abandonment of the former proprietor. Had Great Britain 
been that former proprietor, she was so far from confirming to Spain the right to the territory of Georgia invaded by 
Spain, that she expressly relinquished to the United States any right that might remain in her; and afterwards com- 
pleted that relinquishment, by further procuring and consolidating the agreement with Spain herself to restore such 
territory, if comprehended within the conquests of Spain, without compensation. 

It is still more palpable that a war existing between two nations, as Spain and Great Britain, can give to neither 
the right to seize and appropriate the territory of a third,which is even neutral, much less which is an associate in the 
war, as the United States were with Spain. 

On the conclusion of the general peace, the United States lost no time in requiring from Spain an evacuation of 
their territory. This has hitherto been delayed, by means which need not be explained here, but which have beer 
equally contrary to the right and to the consent of the United States. 

From what has been said, it results— 

1. That the boundary of Georgia, now forming the southern limits of the United States, was lawfully established 
in the year 1763. 

3. Phat it has been since confirmed by the only Power who could at any time have had pretensions to contest it, 
founded on a state of war. 

3. That Great Britain, by the late treaty of peace, obtained of Spain a renunciation to all pretensions within this 
boundary, so as to have removed every pretext for questioning the right of Great Britain to have confirmed that 
boundary to the United States. 

4. That Spain can have no right to any claim by conquest, within the limits of the United States, having never 
been in a state of war with them. ; 

The right of the United States to participate in the navigation of the Mississippi rests on two separate and dis- 
tinct foundations, either of which would suffice to establish it clearly. These are— 


I. The treaties of Paris of 1763, and of 1782-3; the latter between the United States and Great Britain. 
Il. The law of nature and nations. 


I. The war of 1755—1763 was carried on jointly by Great Britain and the thirteen colonies, now the United 
States of America, against France and Spain. By the treaty of peace, which was negotiated by our common chief 
magistrate, and to which, as has been observed, his Catholic Majesty was one of the high contracting parties, a right 
was secured to the subjects of Great Britain (the common designation of all those under his Government) to navigate 
this river, in the terms following: “The navigation of the river Mississippi shall be equally free to the subjects of Great 
Britain and those of France, in all its breadth and extent, from its source to the sea; and especially that part of it 
which is between the above mentioned island of New Orleans and the right bank of this river, as well as the entrance 
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and passage out through its mouth. It is moreover stipulated, that vessels belonging to the subjects of the one or 
the other nation, shall not be arrested, visited, or subjected to the payment of any duty whatsoever.” 

Spain soon after received from France a cession of the island of New Orleans, and all the country she held 
westward of the Mississippi, subject, of course, to our right of navigating between that country and the island pre- 
viously granted to us by France. Thus stood our right to navigate the Mississippi, under the treaty of Paris. 

In the course of the late war, in which the United States, Spain, and France, were opposed to Great Britain, 
Spain took possession of several posts held by the British in Florida. It is unnecessary to examine whether the 
possession of half a dozen posts, scattered through a country of seven or eight hundred miles extent, could be con- 
sidered as the possession and conquest of that country. If it were, it* gave still but an inchoate right, as was ex- 
plained above, which could not be perfected but by the relinquishment of the former proprietor, at the close of the 
war. But certainly it could not be considered as a conquest of the river, even against Great Britain, since the pos- 
session of the shores, to wit, of the island of New Orleans on one side, and Louisiana on the other, had undergone 
no change. 

Still less can Spain be considered as having conquered the river, as against the United States, with whom she 
was not at war. When this war commenced, we had a common right of navigation in the part of the river between 
Florida, the island of New Orleans, and the western bank ; and nothing which passed between Spain and Great 
Britain, either during the war, or at its conclusion, could lessen that right. Accordingly, at the treaty of Novem- 
ber, 1782, Great Britain confirmed the rights of the United States to the navigation of the river from its source to 
its mouth, and in January, 1783, completed the right of Spain to the territory of Florida, by an absolute relinquish- 
ment of all her rights in it. This relinquishment could not include the navigation held by the United States in 
their own right, because this right existed in themselves only, and was not in Great Britain. It could only transfer 
that portion of right which Great Britain had retained to herself, in the treaty with the United States, held seven 
weeks before, to wit, a right of using it in common with the United States. 

So that as, by the treaty of 1763, the United States had obtained a common right of navigating the whole river, 
from its source to its mouth, so, by the treaty of 1782, that common right was confirmed to them by the only Power 
who could pretend claims against them, founded on a state of war. Nor has that common right been transferred to 
Spain, either by conquest or cession. 

II. Independent of the right of the United States to navigate the Mississippi, as above established, they are en- 
titled to it also by that code which is founded in natural justice, sanctioned by the usage of all civilized countries, 
and strengthened by the morality of sovereigns : the law of nature and nations. 

There is no principle of natural justice more strongly marked than that seas are free to all men, and rivers 
to all their inhabitants. There is no man, savage or civilized, unbiassed by habit, who does not feel and attest this 
truth. Accordingly, in all tracts of country united under the same political society, we find this natural right uni- 
versally acknowledged and protected, by laying the navigable rivers open to all their inhabitants. When their 
rivers enter the limits of another society, if the right of the upper inhabitants to descend the stream be in any case 
obstructed, it is an abridgment of the natural right effected by some act of society. Such an abridgment will neces- 

sarily be considered, by impartial observers, with reference to the comparative numbers of persons above and those be- 
low the limits of the two countries, the nature and extent of theriver, and other attending circumstances. It is easy to 
see that there are cases in which such an abridgment could be only by an act of force, in a stronger society, against 
a weaker one, which would be condemned by the judgment of mankind. 

Such an act of force is, in some cases, supposed to be modified by the upper inhabitants having bound themselves, 
for some valuable consideration, to renounce their natural right of navigating the river. It is unnecessary to exam- 
ine, here, how far this right be an alienable one, and what circumstances of necessity can justify such an alienation, 
so as to be binding on themselves and their posterity. The examples of history leave no donbt that this will una- 
voidably depend, in some degree, on the progressive relations of times and countries. 

Whenever it be pretended, however, that an alienation, so contrary to natural justice, has been made, it may be 
at least expected that the act of renunciation should be produced. Such an act would, of course, have been a sol- 
emn one, negotiated by those duly authorized to act in the name of the society, and, therefore, easy to be produced, 
if it existed. Until it be produced, it is fair to suppose that the rights of the upper inhabitants, antecedent thereto, 
and founded in natural justice, exist in all their integrity. 

With respect to the United States, they have been so far from alienating this right, that the only acts in which 
the subject has been mentioned as respecting them, have, as has been shown above,- expressly secured and con- 
firmed to them, by treaty, the rights of navigation to which they were entitled by natural law. 

So far as this sentiment of right in favor of the upper inhabitants depends on a comparison of the numbers above 
and below the limits, or, in other words, of those certainly to be_ benefited, and those supposed to be liable to in- 
jury, from the freedom of the navigation, there is no case in which it can be more strongly marked than in the pre- 
sent. The United States hold six hundred thousand square miles of habitable territory on the Mississippi and its 
branches, and this river and its branches afford many thousands of miles of navigable waters, penetrating this terri- 
tory in all its parts. The inhabitable grounds of Spain, below our boundary, and bordering on the river, which 
alone can pretend any fear of being incommoded by our use of the river, are not the thousandth part of that extent. 
This vast portion of the territory of the United States has no other outlet for its productions, and these productions 
are of the bulkiest kind. And, in truth, their passage down the river may not only be innocent, as to the Spanish 
subjects on the river, but, from their nature, might be made really advantageous to the commercial interests of Spain. 

if we appeal to the law of nature and nations, as expressed by those writers on the subject whose authority is ad- 
mitted by Ml. it is agreed by them, that, were the river, where it passes between Florida and Louisiana, the exclu- 
sive right of Spain, still, innocent passage along it is a natural right in those inhabiting its borders above. It would 
indeed be what those writers call an imperfect right, because the modification of its exercise would depend, ina 
considerable degree, on the conveniency of the nation through which they are to pass. But it is still a right as real 

as any other right, however well defined ; and were it to be refused, or to be shackled by regulations not necessar 
for the peace or safety of its inhabitants, so as to render its use impracticable, it would then be an injury of whic 
they would be entitled to demand redress. 

The right of the upper inhabitants to use this navigation is the counterpart to that of those possessing the shores 
below, and founded in the same natural relations with the soil and water ; and the line at which their rights meet is 
to be advanced or withdrawn so as to equalize the inconveniences resulting to each party from the exercise of 
the right by the other. This estimate is to be fairly made, with a mutual disposition to make equal sacrifices, 
and the numbers on each side are to have their due weight in the estimate. Spain holds so very small a tract of 
habitable land on either side below our boundary, that it may, in fact, be considered asa strait of the sea. For though 
it is eighty leagues from our boundary to the mouth of the river, yet it is only here and there in spots and slips that 
the land rises above the level of the water in times of inundation. There are, then, and ever must be, so few inha- 
bitants on her part of the river, that the freest use of its navigation may be allowed to us, without inconvenience to 


Spain. 
WM. CARMICHAEL, 
W. SHORT. 


The Duke of Alcudia to Messrs. Carmichael and Short. 
GENTLEMEN : St. Lorenzo, December 18, 1793. 


I have pent attentively your letter of the 7th instant, by which you acknowledge my letter directed to you 
on the 26th of November last past, it being an answer to yours of the 21st of the said month. 

I fully accede to your opinion, that it is a matter of the greatest importance to establish between the United 
States and Spain the wished-for good understanding and friendship, and that both Governments ought, without re- 
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serve, to communicate their mutual sentiments, and that it will, in consequence, be indispensable that they be ex- 
plained clearly. - 

However, that very principle points out to me the propriety to call your mind, that the demand made in your 
letter of the 21st principally purports to be informed ** whether this court intends to interfere, in case (as it was highly 
probable) the United States should find themselves obliged to repel by force the hostile aggressions of the Southern 
Indian nations.” ss : os tJ 

As, on your part, there has not been made in your communications transmitted to me, till this day, a distinction 
between the Indians residing within the territory of the United States and those living in His Majesty’s dominions, I 
therefore do not see why you should in the least expect it in my answer. As little do 1 conceive how you could 
doubt that, in that letter, those Indians alone were treated of who reside within the territory of Spain, with whom His 
Majesty has concluded a treaty of friendship, and that in no manner can be comprehended those Indians who live 
within the boundaries of the United States. Therefore Spain does not propose to herself any other object than the 
maintaining of the legal right in the territories which belong to her, and will not take a decided part in favor of the 
Indians, except when justice and equity call for the same. 

I am as firmly persuaded as you are, that the uncertainty that has prevailed heretofore in those Indian affairs 
originated from the want of fixing positively the limits between the United States and Spain; and I can assure you, 
that His Majesty is likewise convinced of the same truth, and being desirous to give to the United States an unequivo- 
cal proof of his sincere wishes to draw closer the bonds of friendship and of good understanding between the two 
countries, he will not permit the discussion of the limits to be retarded, but will cause the same to be carried on with 


the utmost despatch. ; . : ; 
I participate in the professions of your letter of the 7th instant, and repeat the assurances of my zeal to oblige 


you, remaining under prayers to God to preserve you many years. . 
° THE DUKE OF ALCUDIA. 


Messrs. CARMICHAEL and SHORT. 


Messrs. Carnvichael and Short to theDuke de la Alcudia. 


Maprip, December 22, 1793. 


Sir: 
The letter which your excellency did us the honor to address to us, in answer to that which we wrote on the 
7th, was received by us on the 19th instant. 

After the just and equitable principles which your excellency therein does us the honor to inform us are adopted 
by Spain with respect to the Indians, as well within the Spanish as the American limits, and which will be fully 
reciprocated by the United States, nothing remains to eradicate all posibility of difference on the subject of Indian 
affairs but the settlement of the limits between the two countries. And itis therefore with singular pleasure that we 
remark the dispositions of His Majesty towards the United States, announced by your excellency in admitting no de- 
lay in the examination of so interesting a point. ; ; 

That nothing may be left undone on our part to accelerate it, we do ourselves the honor of enclosing herein an 
extract of what concerned limits, in particular in the memorial which we informed your secant A in our last we 
transmitted to his Excellency Don Diego de Gardoqui. The subject being thus put immediately under the inspection 
of your excellency, detached from the other parts of the negotiation, we hope will require little time to be fully ex- 
amined and decided on its own merits. . 

We add nothing thereto, because nothing is wanted to establish the several points respecting the limits which we 
had the honor of mentioning in our last: and we therefore allow ourselves to hope that it is reserved for the admin- 
istration of your excellency to do that justice to the United States which it is evident there were never any proper 
grounds for withholding from them: and thus remove an obstacle to those relations between our two countries in 
which their mutual interests and wishes combine. 


With sentiments, &c. WM. CARMICHAEL, 
W. SHORT. 
His Excellency the Duke pe La Atcupta, &c. 


Extract of a letter from Messrs. Carmichael and Short to the Secretary of State. 
Maprip, January 7, 1794. 


Our very prolix letters of April 18th, May 5th, and June 6th, will have made you fully acquainted with what 
had taken place at their respective dates. You will have seen, from them, that, from the first conference, we were 
fully confirmed in what we had suspected from the time of our commission arriving at Madrid, namely, that this 
court would not acknowledge our rights either as to limits or the navigation of the Mississippi. 

Under the then circumstances of European politics, our situation became from that moment embarrassing. Two 
lines of conduct presented themselves to our views; the first, to intrench ourselves behind the instructions we had 
received from you, and pursue the negotiation; the second, to temporize, in order to admit of (what we then counted 
on as morally certain) the receiving further advices from you after you had become acquainted with the changes 
which had taken place in the political relations of this country posterior to your original instructions being given. 

It would be impossible to comprehend, within the space of a letter, and perhaps imprudent, in the present situation 
of even the surest conveyances, to commit to one all the circumstances of the moment which came to our knowledge, 
all the various considerations which presented themse!ves to our mind at that time, and which weighed with us in 
determining the line to pursue. One of the principal, however, and in which the event has shown that we were mis- 
taken, was the certainty which we felt that we should receive further instructions from you immediately on your 
being informed that Spain and England had got into the same scale, and were joined to the general league against 
France. ‘This situation of affairs was so different from that which existed at the time of your instructions being form- 
ed. or even at the time of your last letter to us being written, that we could not doubt you would do us the honor to 
write to us, if it were only to confirm the original instructions, which could not but be considered as having occasion 
of it after so great a change. 

As we were then situated, it appeared to us that the pursuing the first line could do no possible good, and might 
do much harm, whilst the second, if it did no good, at least avoided all harm, except that of delay, which we then 
supposed would be short. We therefore determined to adopt it, and give time for receiving further instructions from 
you; and in the mean while to avoid whatever might tend to excite any kind of alarm in this court with respect to the 
United States, at the time they were forming their arrangements with England against a common enemy, and during 
which the greater their apprehensions of us the more they would be likely to enter into arrangements which both Spain 
and the United States might have cause to repent of when too late. 

This leading principle has directed us in all the steps we have taken; and if it has induced us to hold a less expres- 
sive language than you may have wished and expected—if to be less bold and decisive in the manner in which we have 
conducted ourselves; we hope you will take into consideration the position of those who find themselves acting in so 
critical times at so great a distance from their Government, at so great intervals without hearing from them, and un- 
so perfect an ignorance of their intentions and real situation with respect to the leading and domineering power of 

urope. 

After remaining some time in the manner above mentioned, and being fully convinced that the business of our joint 
commission could not be accomplished under existing circumstances, we took the liberty, in our letter of June 6th, 
of indicating to you our sentiments with respect to it. ‘The measure which then appeared to us most for the honor 
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and interest of the United States was to put an end to the joint and express commission in such a manner as to avoid 
alarmihere, and at the same time to leave the door constantly open to a resumption of the negotiation at the moment 
any favorable contingency might occur. We still remain of the same opinion, and we should take the liberty of going 
more fully into it at present if we did not flatter ourselves that our precedent letter will have rendered it useless, at 
least as far as our opiniun may be considered worthy of attention. 

For some time yet, no particular circumstance took place to induce us to change the line we had adopted. Still, 
in proportion as the time elapsed without our hearing from you, the greater the presumption became that we had 
been mistaken in counting on it as above mentioned. From the delay and miscarriage which sometimes take place 
in letter conveyance across the Atlantic, it was possible, however, you might have written without our having re- 
ceived the letters; and therefore, our uncertainty and anxiety still continued. 

During the residence of the court at Madrid, previous to their setting out for St. Ildefonso, some circumstances 
induced us to believe that there was less union between the two courts than it was first imagined there would be, 
and that our coming forward might be less prejudicial, under the then circumstances, than those which existed at the 
opening of the conferences. We determined, therefore, to bring forward the discussion of our business, not as the 
measure which appeared to us the best, but as not thinking ourselves authorized, after so long a silence from you, 
to delay it longer. Of this, we did ourselves the honor to inform you in our letter of August 15th, on setting out to 
follow the court to St. Ildefonso. 

On our arrival there, we proposed to M. de Gardoqui to commence the business by each party stating their re- 
spective claims, and communicating them to each other conformably to usage in similar cases, and particularly to 
what was practised by the French and English commissaries, in their conferences for setting limits in America. 
This was declined by M. de Gardoqui, in a manner which showed how little ground there was for negotiating on 
that subject with him. Under ordinary circumstances we should have been justifiablé in there terminating our joint 
commission; but, in the critical situation of European affairs, we continued to think itour duty not to do it without your 
special orders. And from a part of your letter of July 12th, this.manner of our viewing that point, seems conform- 
able to your intentions. 

As we had determined, however, to bring on the discussion, so we did not think we ought to be prevented from 
it merely by M. de Gardoqui’s refusing to adopt the proper form. Accordingly, we prepared a memorial, stating 
the rights of the United States to limits and the navigation of the Mississippi, which we purposed presenting to him 
as the basis of discussion. 

During this time accounts were received from England, and confirmed by different ways, that the United States 
and that country were engaged in close altercation, and probably on the eve of hostilities. Our only information 
from you, posterior to your letter of November 3, 1792, was a circular enclosing the President’s proclamation. We 
were, therefore, delivered up absolutely to vague conjecture under these circumstances, but with presumption of 
the account from England being true. The English ambassador came to St. Ildefonso, and from several circum- 
stances, it was seen evidently that his business was at that moment of an important and pressing nature. It was 
possible that England, having determined to be the aggressor in a war with the United States, might be endeavoring 
to prevail on Spain to come into it. It was possible Spain might be then hesitating on the subject. It appeared to 
us advisable, therefore, to suspend again the measure we were about'to take until the uncertainty should be removed. 

Things remained in this situation when we learned that a person had arrived at Cadiz with letters for us from 
Government. The court went to the Escurial about the same time; and our letter of September the 29th will have 
informed you of our meeting there, and receiving the despatches by Mr. Blake. | 

These despatches showed us that you had expected that the change of affairs in Europe, after your instructions 
were formed, should have made no change in our prosecuting the negotiation; that you wished it to be pushed so 
as that we might be able to give you, by the return of Mr. Blake, some certain opinion of what we believe would be 
the issue; and that he witha’ leave Madrid by the middle of October. Another object of the despatches, also, was 
to remove the impressions which it was apprehended the agents of this court had given with respect to the conduct 
of the United States; to ascertain whether it were really their intention to interfere in favor of the Indians; and to 
prepare them to meet, with a just eye, the measures which the United States might find it necessary to take with 
respect to those Indians. 

We had, therefore, to regret that our view of the subject in the commencement of the business had induced us 
to have adopted the line we did, in order to give time for further instructions; and the more so as we had foreseen 
that our situation here. under that commission, for various reasons,fwith which itis useless at present to trouble you, 
would be far from agreeable. 

As matters stood, however, it was evidently impossible that, by the middle of October, the time at which Mr. 
Blake was to set out, any thing could be done in the general negotiation so as to give you more certain information 
with respect to it than what had been contained in our first letters, and which we hoped must, some of them at least, 
have at length got to your hands, although we had the mortification to find they had not done so at the time of Mr. 
Blake’s departure. We determined, therefore, not to clog the communications on Indian affairs with the general 
negotiation, as it would certainly delay our answer from this court, but to endeavor to ascertain their ideas with 
respect to those affairs in the shortest time possible; to despatch Mr. Blake therewith; and immediately afterwards 
to bring,forward the discussion of the general business, without further regard to our own ideas, after being informed 
of yours; although we still remained convinced our rights would be refused. ’ 

It should be observed, also, that the belief of the United States being at the eve of war with Great Britain still 
remained in all its force, after the arrival of Mr. Blake. Accounts continued to be received here, both from Eng- 
land and Holland, to that effect. As they were grounded on the supposed situation of affairs in America, later than 
Mr. Blake’s departure, and as by him we received from you no indication of what would probably be the sentiments 
of America in certain cases, and particularly with respect to the conduct of the belligerent Powers opposed to the 
principles of the President’s proclamation, nor any information of what had passed between the American and Bri- 
tish Governments with respect to their prizes carried into our ports, we were as much at conjecture after, as before 
the receipt of the despatches by Mr. Blake. The assiduity of the English ambassador continued; his departure from 
hence was delayed far beyond his determination; and every circumstance indicated the pressure of his business. 

Under these circumstances we brought forward the subject of the communications of the Spanish commissaries 
in a verbal conference with M. de Gardoqui; and he promised us immediately that all doubts as to the interference of 
Spain should be removed, and without delay. As from the conference he understood clearly what-kind of an an- 
swer would be expected, we thought it best to avoid, as much as possible, in our first letter to him, grounded thereon, 
the appearance of dictating it. Our letter of October 22 will have informed you that, before M. de Gardoqui gave 
us the promised answer, and, as he informed us, at the very moment he was about to do it, the Duke de la Alcudia 
determined to take that subject into his hands. eae 

Since then, several letters have passed between that minister and us, of which we do ourselves the honor to 
forward herein copies enclosed, as well as those to M. de Gardoqui, according to the list annexed. They will show 
you that his first answer being absolutely different from what M. de Gardoqui had promised us, and evasive of the 
point in question, we wrote to ask for one more explicit; that the correspondence which ensued thereon had induced 
us to lay the basis of the general discussion with M. de Gardoquoi, by presenting him a memoriai on limits and 
navigation, (in which we adhered to the substance, and as far as we could to the expressions, of your report on those 
subjects) and also to enter on the subject of limits with the Duke de la Alcudia, as he had placed the settlement of 
Indian affairs on that point, and given hopes that there should be no delay in treating of it. ; 

The answer which we shall receive from him to our last on that subject, will show whether this be really the 
case ; and we hope will indicate, more clearly than we know at present, what is to be expected from this court, 
under the circumstances of the present moment. We shall despatch Mr. Blake with it as soon as it is received, 
and, in the mean time, shall do whatever may depend on us, to hasten it, so that there may be the least possible 
added to the delay of his departure, which has been now so much extended beyond our first intention announced to 
you in our — October 22. 

3 VOL. I. 
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We do not think ourselves authorized to give you ground to expect that, in this answer, he will come forward 
with candor, and acknowledge the rights of the United States. We have, from the beginning, had sufficient proofs 
that this court would not be induced thereto by the mere force of argument ; and if they should do it before force of 
another kind be used, it will be only because they may begin to consider their situation, in other respects, such as 
that our friendship would be worth purchasing at that price. J f 

The present moment is pregnant with great events, and may produce great changes in the situation of this and the 
other countries of Europe with whom the United States are most concerned. We still think, therefore, they should 
wait for events which it is not in their power to control. The distrust of this country towards England has cer- 
tainly risen already to a very considerable height ; and their relative situation is such, that good or bad fortune, in 
their joint efforts, seem equally calculated to augment it. Their getting possession of Toulon, and their being 
forced to fly from it, have alike augmented the dissatisfaction of the two Powers with each other, and consequently 
the distrust of the weaker one. What is taking and will take place in St. Domingo, and the other parts of the East 
and West Indies, will, unavoidably, also become food for jealousy and discord. It should be observed, however, 
that the danger of this country from France increases also with time ; and that this circumstance may prevent their 
showing too strong signs of displeasure with respect to Great Britain, and may even force them to conceal it altogether, 
so long as they may hope for aid and protection from them. ‘The evacuation of Toulon leaves so great a disposable 
force in the hands of the French, that if, as is probable, they should judge proper to employ it in Roussillon, it 
will be difficult to calculate the effect it might have. 

The present situation, then, of this country, with respect to England and France, is distrust of the one, and dan- 
ger from the other. Ata time when it would seem they had no naval enemy in the Mediterranean, and that all their 
efforts would be wanted to defend their frontier against land force, they have given orders for sending several ships 
of the line from Cadiz. to join their Mediterranean fleet, and for augmenting the crews of those already under the 
command of Langara. ‘Their army is much diminished by lossand sickness. ‘The Government is probably now 
near the end of such resources as they have been able to command, without new taxesor loans. It is uncertain how 
far the first could be hazarded, or the second obtained; and it is therefore thought that their intention is to apply to 
the resource of vales reales. ‘These as yet keep above par, but that is hardly to be expected after a new emission. 
The plan seems to be to form the Cedula for about sixteen millions of dollars, and to begin with issuing only a part. 
about five or six millions. 

If, under these circumstances, this Government supposed the United States would be able to .keep out of the 
present war, and saw them seriously commencing a navy, they might consider it proper to begin now to remove any 
cause of ill humor on our part. It is probable, however, they think we shall become a party in the war, and per- 
haps entertain doubts of the real desire of the citizens of the United States to keep out of it. Their commissaries 
have free scope in representing these things as they please. Our last letters were by Mr. Blake; theirs come down 
to November the 6th. In them they represent our Government at that date as pressed both by England and France 
to declare for the one or the other, and pressed in a manner which it will be difficult to evade. Should this Govern- 
ment adopt that opinion, and at the same time believe in the continuance of their union with Great Britain, they 
will of course consider themselves as near being opposed in war to the United States; and, therefore, would see no 
reason for beginning at present to give up any thing to us. 

We have thought it our duty, by the present conveyance, to say thus much of the prospect as to the general nego- 
tiation. As to Indian affairs in particular, we think, under the present circumstances, no interference is to be ap- 
prehended from this court; and that the United States may, without regard thereto, take such measures on those 
subjects as they may judge proper, although the letter of the duke is not absolutely conclusive during the uncertainty 
of the limits. This Government might, and probably would, aid them ina clandestine way, whether we be the 
aggressors or not. But we cannot suppose they would risk their peace with the United States by taking an active 
part, if there were no other cause of war between them. ; 

We think it our duty to add, by this conveyance, the substance of a conversation which we had some time ago 
with M. de Gardoqui, whilst speaking with him on Indian affairs. "To the general assurances which he gave us of 
the desire of the King his master to cultivate the friendship of the United States, (and to which the persisting to 
withhold from us our manifest rights was a contradiction) he added, for the first time, that His Majesty, as a proof 
of these dispositions, desired to form with them an alliance offensive and defensive, or at least defensive. He 
expressed his regret that we had not powers adequate thereto, and desired we would communicate to the President 
this desire of His Majesty. He would not agree, however, to communicate it to us in writing, saying that there were 
many things which men of honor could say to each other, but which it would be imprudent to express by writing. 
and particularly to convey across the sea in such timesas these. We must add, however, that experience has con- 
vinced us that M. de Gardoqui sometimes forgets his verbal assurances, or interprets them so differently from what 
we understood them, as to make them very different things. 

We observed to him, without being acquainted with the sentiments of the President as to transatlantic alliances, 
we could venture to say that he set the highest price on the friendship of His Catholic Majesty, and that we con- 
ceived he had in the case in question given a convincing proof of it; that it appeared to us that the surest and the best 
ground for an alliance with the United States was to place it in the affections of all their citizens; and that the most 
certain means of doing this would be to begin by restoring what justly belonged tothem. He said the settlement of 
disputed rights, and the establishing an alliance, ought to go hand in hand, and would aid each other. We think it 
useless at this moment to add any thing further on that subject, leaving you to make what use you may judge proper 
of so informal an overture. 

The letter which you sent to Colonel Humphreys for us, by Mr. Cutting, is still at Lisbon; no proper convey- 
ance having presented itself. As your letters by Mr. Blake alluded to none later than November 3, 1792, and as Mr. 
Cutting left America before Mr. Blake, we suppose the letter he had must be a copy of the last you mentioned. It 
will therefore remain at Lisbon, unless some confidential conveyance should be found, according to your instructions 
to Colonel Humphreys thereon. 





Extract of a letter from Mr. Short to the Secretary of State. 
Maprip, January 9, 1794. 


The last accounts left Lord Hood at the Hieres Islands. Admiral Langara is arrived with his fleetat Carthagena. 
There is no doubt that much ill blood is fermenting between them; and from the nature of things, it could not be 
otherwise. The public of Madrid are in an ill humor, also, on the subject. They say that Spain is duped by 
England; and many boast their foresight in having foreseen it from the beginning. These things get to the ears of 
ministry; but under present circumstances they can produce little effect. It is said, and {believed here, that the 
English refused to receive on board of their fleet the inhabitants of Toulon who wished to fly, and that the Spanish 
fleet was therefore encumbered with them all, whilst Lord Hood retains the vessels which were brought off. It is 
certain that Langara has landed several thousands of those refugees at Carthagena, who are objects of the most per- 
fect nakedness and distress. 

Under the circumstances of the present moment, it is not extraordinary that frequent and long councils are held 
by the King, out of the ordinary hours; but what excites attention, is the order mentioned in our letter of the 7th 
for reinforcing their fleet in the Mediterranean. I can add nothing further respecting it as yet. Whatever may be 
the distrust of this country, which is unquestionably great, their present pressing and imminent danger from France 
is greater, and must keep them yet within the embraces of England. If they had now the road to go over again, they 
would no doubt make still greater efforts to keep out of the war, or at least have avoided binding themselves in the 
manner they have done to carry it on during the will of Great Britain. I have full evidence of this from a member 
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of the council. The English ambassador is still here, but it is believed will set out in afew days. He is evidently 
much less in favor than formerly; but in the present situation of things, he will probably do more by other means 
than by favor. The nature of his business, however, since his being stopped here in the manner I mentioned, or the 
prospect of his success in it, is not known; and _ you will probably learn it with certainty from the communications 
to the British Parliament, sooner than by any other way equally to be relied on. 

[ will add here nothing to what is contained in our letter of the 7th, as to the internal situation of this country. 
You will not think it surprising that they should begin now to be in want of extraordinary resources. It is much 
more so that they should have been able to do without them so long, and keep up their credit as well as they have 
done, seeing the circumstances in which they were before the war begun. ‘The amount of voluntary offers, like 
every thing else here, is kept a mystery, viz. the amountactually received. I have heard it estimated, including that 
of America, by some, at between three and four millions of dollars, and by others at thirty. This shows that it is 
not known with any degree of certainty worthy of attention. From their American possessions they have been 
immense on paper, and realized in as great a proportion probably as those made here, but the amount as uncertain. 

The state of probation of this country which [ formerly announced to you, you will see is not [at] an end, and 
their situation at this moment as critical as it has ever been. Supposing their credit to decline by the issuing of vales 
reales in sucha manner as that they should begin a rapid depreciation, and the French troops arriving from Toulon 
and breaking into Catalonia, their position would be truly alarming. These cases are not certain, but still they are 
supposable cases, notwithstanding the resources which Government have hitherto found, and notwithstanding Cata- 
lonia is one of the most populous and warlike provinces of Spain. ‘ 

England and Spain continued longer the plan, at least ostensibly, of restoring the dethroned family. Spain was 
probably in earnest, and it would seem had been persuaded that England was also. .What took place at Toulon, dur- 
ing their possession and at the time of abandoning it, may have convinced them of the contrary; but if they were con- 
vinced now, it it hard to say how they could extricate themselves from their present situation. Whatever they may 
think in other respects, they must probably see now that contending by arms for Louis XVII. is not rendering him 
any service more than the first efforts of the league did to his father, whose fate impartial observers will attribute to 
those who pretended to serve him. ' 

It remains to be seen now whether England and Spain will persist in this quarter in that line. As far as we can 
judge here, England seems to have abandoned it in other quarters, viz: the East and West Indies, and to have fol- 
lowed there the example set by the Emperor, of conquering for themselves. 

It may be fairly concluded, after the issue of the present campaign, that all the powers of the leauge actually at 
war would be satisfied to set down at present, and leave to France the right of modelling their own Government as 
they pleased. If there is any exception it is England, who, from hopes of extending their East and West India pos- 
sessions, may perhaps prefer a continuance of the war in that hope, to quitting the table under present circumstances. 
[ speak here of the ministry; what the people and parliament think of it will be seen with much more certainty on 
their meeting. 1 do not comprehend among those actually at war, the Empress of Russia. She has contrived to be 
an honorary member only of the league; and of course would have no objectien to the continuance of a war which 
costs her nothing, and weakens the other Powers. 

Notwithstanding the desire, I suppose, of peace among so many of the belligerent Powers, I own, however, I do 
not expect to see it soon. Many difficulties present themselves. One only need be mentioned, and that is, that the 
belligerent Powers would have no confidence in the power remaining in the hands of any permanent body with whom 
they might treat, and of course, of the terms being observed. If they were to treat with the Committee of Public 
Safety, for instance, and to suppose that, so long as the present members remain in it, their engagements would be 
kept, (which would bea great step for the belligerent Powers in their state of animosity) yet they would say the com- 
mittee may not exist, itself, a month; and new men may produce new measures. England, from its insular sitpation, 
and Prussia, perhaps, from its distance, except of a small part of its possessions, might expect to remain at peace not- 
withstanding any thing that might take place in France; but they are held by their engagements (as far as those 
kind of engagements can hold) to protect others whoare under the grasp of France. 

It remains to be seen also how far peace would suit the present situation of France. Those who govern by means 
of the irresistible energy and force which a foreign pressure always gives to the Power it cannot destroy, are getting 
into the hands of Government all the valuable and disposable property in France. If it be a political truth, that 
property is power, the government in France is becoming every day more strong and powerful. Will they sit down 
quietly at home, after so much heat and animosity, with all the instruments of war in their hands, whilst they see 
those of their foe diminishing? Or will they, like Rome of old, find it indispensable to march to foreign conquest in 
order to preserve their government and tranquillity at home? ‘These questions are to be solved by time; and for the 
present | think it may be supposed that peace will not take place so long as the powers at war can find any means 
of carrying it on; and also, that the duration of those means will depend much on the measures to be taken by the 
ensuing Parliament; and to them I should refer you as the strongest indication of what will take place with respect 
to peace or war. 

One thing which seems highly probable, should the war continue, is, that the efforts will be renewed to destroy 
the rights of neutral Powers and bring them into it. Sweden and Denmark are the principal; and as their principal 
influence is in their mercantile navigation, you will readily see that it is England which will be most desirous of put- 
ting them, in that respect, on a level with themselves. Spain is perhaps not far from believing that it is an advan- 
tage for them, during their war, that there should be the greatest number possible of neutral vessels. England feels, 
and will continue to feel, differently, so Jong as their aim be the carrying trade. 

The ministers of Sweden and Denmark here would have it believed that their respective courts will continue to 
resist any efforts made to induce them to renounce their rights of neutrality; but each expresses his persuasion that 
the other will not. They have evidently no reliance on each other for prosecuting their system; and it would pro- 
pably be unsafe for any other to rely on either of them. It is generally thought that their having persevered so long 
proceeds more from the disposition of Russia, with respect to England, than any firmness of their own. 

There have been several ebbs and flows between Russia and England. A few months ago there seemed the 
glimmering of a hope that Russia, from her degree of dissatisfaction on account of the tampering of England with the 
Porte. would really separate from her present apparent connexion, and revive the former system of the armed neu- 
trality by way of revenge. In that case, Sweden and Denmark would unquestionably have enlisted under her ban- 
ners. I have this from a party concerned, and to be relied on. From the same source I learn there is less hope of 
it at presents that England, having acquired much influence with the Porte, and convinced Russia thereof, has said 
she will make use of that influence or not, according to the conduct of Russia on the subject of neutrality; and that 
Russia has not yet decided whether she will subscribe or not to che wishes of Great Britain. — 

It is said also that England, making use of the present uncertainty in the conduct of Russia, is negotiating with 
Sweden to detach her from the principles of nha rng and that some of the conditions will be subsidy; advantages 
in commerce; and the marriage of a Princess of England to the young King of Sweden. 

With respect to Genoa, the answer from England, as we understand here, was, that the subject should be discuss- 
ed at Toulon; and that the Senate were to apply there for their answer. The scene of discussion at least must now 
be changed; and it is for time to show what the issue will be. ; 

After so long a letter I will not add to it by saying any thing on the subject of a concert of measures with that 
republic against the Algerines, which you will be informed of from Colonel Humphreys. Should peace take place 
in Europe, and that republic resume its tranquillity, there would be more probability of their contributing to subsi- 
dize us for cruising against the Algerines, than of Spain or any other Power doing it who make an object of their 
own marine. You will learn from Colone) Humphreys, also, what Portugal has done in the present fashionable 
track of convention with the belligerent Powers. 

We have heard here that the Spanish islands, in consequence of the war, have been opened to American vessels 
and productions. M. de Gardoqui has never said any thing to us upon that subject, but to assure us that it should 
never be done; and that the Spanish islands could never have need of our provisions; adding, that what was done during 
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the last war, in that case, proceeded from motives in the governors, which were well known to him, and that he would 
take care to prevent it in future. ; 

I mentioned some time ago what had been mentioned to me as to Logie’s interference to procure the Portugal 
cruce being a mere private speculation, and that I should inform Colone gy pee thereof, although I did not 


think it to be relied on, merely that he might make the use he pleased of it. I did not mention to you then who the 
person was, because my letter went by post. Since Colonel Humphrey’s arrival here we have brought on the same 
conversation with the person, (Lord St. Helens) and he fell into so palpable a contradiction as to the object of Portugal 
in the truce, with what he had formerly told me, as showed his first information was not to be relied on. His object 
had been to do away any opinion that it was the cabinet of England which had negotiated the truce, in order to let 
loose the Algerines on us, and thus abridge the advantages of our navigation during the present war. 

The minister of Portugal here says, ape he that his court is determined not to pay any thing whatever for a 
peace with Algiers; and that they will treat only on terms of reciprocity. If so, we may count on their not obtain- 
ing it; but at the same time it would be certainly a misfortune for the United States to be obliged to count longer on 
so precarious a ground for the protection of their flag. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Short to the Secretary of State. 


Maprip, January 17, 1794. 

Sir: 

I had last the honor of writing to you by Colonel Humphreys, who was the bearer also of a joint letter from 
Mr. Carmichael and myself, and who left this place a few days ago for Lisbon. Since that time we have heard 
nothing further from the Duke de la Alcudia, and are waiting still for his answer to our last of the 22d ultimo, in 
order to despatch Mr. Blake with it. During the unsettled state of the court at Madrid, preparatory to its depar- 
ture for Aranjuez, it was thought, from the usage established, improper to press for that answer. ‘The minister is 
now settled in the Sitio since the day before yesterday, and we therefore shall think ourselves authorized to remind 
him of it, if we do not very soon hear from him. 

The Spanish troops continue to suffer extremely with disease; although it does not appear to be generally fatal, 
it disables them from service. The number of Ricardo’s army in that situation at present is supposed to sur- 
pass fifteen thousand. 

It is said that, among the extraordinary resources to be applied to for present contingencies here, is that of the 
King’s taking into his hands all sums in deposite, which are considerable in this country, and to pay an annual interest 
of three percent. You have been already informed of an operation, somewhat similar'to this, made with respect to the 
funds of different commonalties previous tothe war. Although it is within a few days only that this project has been 
considered as determined on, it is said the ordinance is dated in October last. I have not seen it myself, however; 
but it is not unusual here to keep as a profound secret, an ordinance after it is passed, and even to attempt to do it 
after it is printed. 

The idea amongst the best informed is, that Government have determined that forty millions of dollars will be 
necessary for the present year; that sixteen millions are to be raised by vales reales; and that the taking at interest 
the sums;in deposite, is to be one of the means for raising the balance; the ordinary revenue, of course, to be applied 
to the ordinary expenses. 

I have the honor of enclosing a statement of the vessels which arrived at Cadiz during the last year; those from 
the Spanish possessions in America, with the value of the gold and silver on board, being particularized. ‘The num- 
ber of vessels which entered Barcelona is also added. 

The number of American vessels which came to Cadiz, you will find to be one hundred and sixty-two; and as 
you will no doubt have been informed of their number for the year preceding, you will be able to ascertain the pro- 
gress of that valuable branch of navigation which seems at present so much menaced by the Algerine cruisers. 
Among the vessels marked as English, there was a considerable number from Quebec, loaded with wheat. That 
branch of English navigation augmented considerably during the last year, and will probably continue augmenting 
with the population and agriculture of Canada. The more this object becomes considerable, and attracts the atten- 
tion of the British Government, the more will they be disposed to render our navigation, in the southern parts of 
Europe, precarious, by all the means in their power. 

One of the effects of the present war to Spain has been to raise the price of all the productions of industry in a 
considerable degree; so great a proportion of productive labor is consumed, either in the army, or in providing for the 
army, as would necessarily have produced that effect to aconsiderable degree. Government augmented it by banish- 
ing so great a number of the French settled in this country, and who were unquestionably the most industrious of 
its inhabitants. ‘The sum of labor lost thereby is incalculable; as it is not only their immediate handiwork, but that 
which their industry and capitals kept a-going among the Spaniards themselves. This loss of productive labor, and 
the effect produced thereby, makes less noise than the loss of a battle, or of a camp; but is probably much more pre- 
judicial, and exhausts much more the public resources. 

Independent of the cause abovementioned operating on all articles, the bad season of the last year contributes 
also to an increase in the price of the essential article of wheat, to a degree which is well worthy the attention of this 
Government. ‘This will appear from the comparative state, which I have the honor of enclosing, of the prices of 
that article in the principal markets of Spain for the months of January, 1793, and January, 1794. 

One circumstance which will strike you is the great difference between the highest and lowest price of wheat on 
the same day, in some of the southern markets, and particularly at Cadiz, being, at that place, from fifty-nine to 
eighty-seven reals the fanega, in January, 1793; and from seventy to one hundred and twenty-eight in January, 1794. 
This has been explained to me ina manner which shows that it is a subject of much importance for the farmers and 
exporters of the United States, and should be made known to them, if it is not so already. It depends on the pre- 
ference given by the inhabitants of Cadiz to the hard red grained wheat. This is either produced in Spain, or im- 
ported from Sicily or Africa. ‘The soft white grained wheat, which they import from the north, or from America, 
is considered so far inferior to it, that the rich of Cadiz make no use of it for their own particular consumption, but 
when the other is not to be had, or is at too high a price. This preference seems to be the effect merely of taste; as 
at Barcelona, on the contrary, the soft white grained wheat is preferred. Consequently, whilst the highest price of 

wheat is much greater at Cadiz than at Barcelona, the white soft grained commands a price at Barcelona superior to 
what it does at Cadiz. Proper information on this subject, taken from the different ports of Spain, might induce the 
American farmers, perhaps, to conform the kind of wheat they cultivate to the taste of the greatest number of con- 
sumers, or at least would enable the exporters to destiae the kind they export to the market where it is preferred. 
In order to acquire this kind of information, however, sv as to be fully relied on, there should be some person of 
confidence in each of the Spanish ports, with whom the permanent agent of the United States might correspond. A 
continued course of observation would be necessary, also, in order to avoid error. And if the same measure were 
to be adopted, with respect to the principal ports of Europe, to which this article of the production of the United 
States is exported, very useful information probably would resu\t. This, however, cannot be done but with time, 
and by a proper correspondence with persons of confidence in those ports. 
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S t of the Ships and Vessels which entered the Bay of Cadiz in the year 1793, with the value o Gold and 
—_— Ohad i uncoined, brought in them from the ports of America, for the King, and for ‘ndtoiduale 


















































FOR THE KING. FOR INDIVIDUALS. 
SPANISH. 
4 Hard Dollars. Reals of Plate. Hard Dollars. Reals of Plate. 
: From Te : = : 5,888,506 6 & 1 qllo. 6,653,054 4 
Campeche, - - 5 - - - - 18,579 0 
Cuba, - - 1 
Trinidad, - - 2 
St. Domingo, - 1 ° . - 11,325 5 
New Orleans, - 1; ° 
Honduras, - . 2 : - - - 13,354 0 
Carthagena, - - 8 207,382 0 0 934,826 4 
Guayra,- - 2 305 1 qllo. 5,275 0 
Cumana,-- - 3 - - - - 8,812 0 
Guagana, - - 1 
Maracaybo, - 1 - - - - 5,465 0 
Montevideo, - 34 7,159 2 & 1 oct. 1,206,917 8 
Lima, . - 6 690,857 3,540,194 0 
a Total,* - 178 6,794,209 8 5oct. 12,397,802 7  3qllos. 
: ssl " iN 
: Spanish, from Europe, - 116 Total, - $19,192,012 6 and 3 octs. reals of plate. 
e French, including eight prizes, 12 
Portuguese, including two ships j j ; : 
i of war, - - 92, During the same year one hundred and nine vessels sailed from Cadiz for the 
5 Swedish, - - - 42 | several ports of Spanish America. . 
q Danish, - - o> lhe coasters are not included in the above statement. They are said to have 
FP Ragusan, - - - 4 | much increased of late years in al] the Spanish ports. This increase is attribut- 
Pe Genoese, - - - 12] ed, for the most part, to the peace with the Algerines. In the port of Barce- 
z Venetian, - - - 2 | lona, during the year 1793, the merchant vessels which entered, amounted to 
4 Imperial, - - - 1 | 1,614: of which—Spanish, 1,225; French, 16; Genoese, 46; Neapolitan, 4; Ve- 
# Russian, - - - 1 | netian, 8; Tuscan, 5; Ragusan, 22; Tunisian, 1; American, 1; English , 965 
American, - - - 162} Dutch, 12; Swedish, 45; Danish, 133. 
q Dutch, including 2 ships of war, 47 n> ¢ ; 
4 English, including 29 do. 330 | _ *N.B. There were, besides, imported in the same vessels, ninety-six portions of 
4 Morocco, - i i 3 | silver and four of gold, and also pearls for the King; and several articles of gold, silver, 
4 and precious stones, for individuals; the value of which was not expressed. 
f Total, 1,049 
. Prices of Wheat, by the fanega, in several markets of Spain, in the month of January of the year 1793; and the 
a same month of the present year, 1794. 
N. B. Five fanegas are equal to about eight bushels English measure. 
& January, 1793. January, 1794. 
4 Avila, . - - 33 to 35 reals the fanega. * 48 to 50 reals the fanega. 
B Zaragoza, - - - 47 to 00 * - 67 to 00 = - 
Burgos, - : : 29 to 30 ‘¢ si 57 to 58S - 
4 Barcelona, - - - 60 to 00 * - 76to 00 * ” 
u Corunna, - - - 52 to 00 “ - 60 to 00 * ” 
3 Segovia, - . - 30 to 33 * - 48 to 50 san 
3 Valladolid, - - - 25 to 28 ** es 40 to 00 “ oe 
4 Salamanca, - - - 23 tu 27 ** _ : 44to 00 * » 6 
; Leon, - - - 28 to 30 “ 40 to 46 * 
Oviedo, - - - 58 to 64 *“ - 80 to 00 =“ 66 
Madrid, . . “ 38to43 “* 6s 52 to 60 “ 
Toledo, - - - 35 to 40 * - 60 to 00 * “6 
Badajoz, . - . - - - - - 93 to 00 * “6 
Jaen, - - - 43 to 00 “ - 70 to 00 = 66 
Granada, - - - 46 to 523 * ” 68 to 00 = * 66 
Malaga, - - - - - - - - 94 to 103 * “ 
Cordova, - - - - . - - - 78 to 82 * * 
Murcia, - - - 53 to 58“ * 73 to 76 = si 
Sevilla, - - - 49 to 67“ “e 78 to 108 *° i 
Cadiz, - - - 59 to 87“ 40 70 to 128 * - 
Valencia, - - - 63 to 00 “ = 74to00 “ - 








Explication of the letter of Mr. Short to the Secretary of State. 
Maprip, January 21, 1794. 


We received yesterday a letter from the Duke of Alcudia, saying, that since his last of the 26th November and 
18th December, the letters so long expected from Louisiana and the ‘Ploridas had arrived; and that, by the intelli- 
gence given in them by the governors of those provinces, His Majesty was satisfied that the Indians bordering on 
Spain and the United States had been really the aggressors against the peaceable inhabitants of Georgia, on whom 
they had exercised their cruelty and barbarity; and that, in consequence thereof, His Majesty had given orders to 
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those governors to give no assistance to the Indians; and had charged him to inform us thereof, that we might com-. 
municate it to the President as a new proof of the justice and impartiality of His Majesty, and of his desire to 
strengthen his friendship with the United States. I have thought not a moment should be lost to give you notice of 
this; and, therefore, without waiting for the delay of a joint letter, I send this by the several channels of this day’s 
post. No mention was made hy the duke of our letter of December 22d, and therefore nothing furnished on the 
limits. We have written to-day to ask an answer on that subject; beg leave to refer you to our joint letter of Janu- 
ary 7th, by Colonel Humphreys. I have the honor to be. &c. 
W. SHORT. 


P. S. [have this moment learned that the port of Genoa is so completely blocked by the British, that they refus- 
ed a Genoese vessel, charged with the mail established between the Kings of Spain and Naples, permission to sail, 
and that the mail was therefore taken cut and sent by a Spanish frigate. This account comes by that frigate, which 
has arrived at Barcelona. The letters of the public, brought by the same mail, will not be distributed until to-mor- 
row morning, so that nothing further is as yet known here. 


Note presented to Lord Grenville, November 9, 1793. 


The serene republic of Genoa has seen with a lively grief the violation of her territory and sovereignty by the 
combined squadron of their majesties, the Kings of England and Spain. She “ss »s with so much the more confi- 
dence to obtain a just reparation, as her conduct, very far from exciting the displeasure of the allied Powers, has 
always merited their approbation. 

When the war broke out, the serene republic, on the 2d June, 1792, decreed that she should observe the most 

verfect neutrality between the belligerent Powers. The conquest of Savoy, and of the country of Nice, by the 
‘rench, in no respect changed her dispositions. She knew how to make her neutrality and territory respected, 
although the latter be open and defenceless, on the side of Nice. Nor had the appearance of a formidable squadron 
before the ports of the republic, and the fear of compromitting the fortune of a great number of her citizens, whose 
property is in France, a greater influence on her conduct. She refused every sort of passage through her territory, 
and thus saved Piedmont and Lombardy, which then presented no obstacle to the invasion of the French. ‘This firm, 
loyal, and generous conduct, by the serene republic of Genoa, merited the most formal approbation of the court of 
Vienna, and the open acknowledgments of that of Turin. These two courts then gave the most positive assurances 
that they would always respect her neutrality. 

If the serene republic has religiously observed her neutrality, at a time when she had every thing to fear from 
France; if she then avoided giving the least reason for discontent to the allied Powers, it cannot be presumed that 
she would wish to provoke their resentment, since these same Powers reign predominant in the Mediterranean, and 
since the progress of the French is no longer to be feared. Besides, the transactions alleged to justify the violation 
of the territory of the republic are destitute of foundation, or cannot be imputed to her government. A rapid dis- 
cussion of these transactions, such as they have been presented by the minister plenipotentiary of his Britannic 
Majesty, Mr. Drake, and by Rear Admiral Gell, suffice to prove that they have been led into an error by unfaithful 
reports: Ist. The most serious of these transactions is the seizure of a French tartane* who, it is said, ** did not 
acknowledge the pretended National Convention of France, and was under the immediate protection of his Britan- 
nic Majesty.”” The most authentic documents prove that this tartane had sailed from Marseilles; had entered the 
port of Genoa with a tri-colored flag; that the captain obtained regular licences; that, having been ordered on board 
of the frigate Modesty, he readily went; and therefore acknowledged the rightful jurisdiction of vessels of war over 
those of merchants of the same nation. It is, in like manner, proved that there were found on board the tartane 
no other papers than letters for Travega aud Navira, merchants of Genoa; that the crew remained at liberty; and 
that the captain was not massacred. ‘The minister plenipotentiary, Mr. Drake, in one of the conferences which he 
had with deputies appointed by the serene government, pretended that the tartane could no longer be considered as 
French, because, at the time she sailed from Marseilles, that city was under the dependence of England. It was 
observed to the minister plenipotentiary, that these facts were not and could not be known at Genoa, and that the 
conduct of the tartane must necessarily lead to her being considered as belonging to France. 

2d. The serene government is reproached for having permitted the British flag to be insulted, by suffering two 
French frigates to take measures for following an English frigate, called the Eagle, Captain Inglefieid, who was 

preparing to sail. ‘This charge is destitute of foundation. ‘The serene government, jealous of causing her edict of 
neutrality to be observed, exacted from the French captains their word of honor, that, during the space of twenty- 
four hours, they would not disturb any of the vessels which sailed out, or which should be in sight of the port. The 
English consul was informed ef this precaution taken by the serene government. It observed the same vigilance 
with regard to a Sardinian frigate which had anchored in the port of Genoa. 

3d. Nor is it with more foundation that the same thing is alleged against the serene government, on the subject 
of the Rose cutter. She was, it is said, immediately followed, on going out of the port, by two French gunboats, 
which obliged her to return. Having gone out again, three days after, she perceived the same boats, which had 
hidden behind a cape in the vicinity, where they watched for the favorable moment of attack. The serene go- 
vernment, conformably to its edict of neutrality, had required of the captains of the gunboats, previous to their 
departure, their word of honor without restriction, and that word had always been observed with the greatest exact- 
ness. ‘These vessels anchored at Portofino, where health guards were given them. The government could not de- 
prive them of the asylum of the port, because Portofino is a short distance from Genoa, and behind a cape. 

4th. ds to the reiterated outrages of which the crew of the Modesty have been guilty, it is said, to the indi- 
viduals belonging to the marine of His Britannic Majesty, as well as to several others, these outrages have never 
been proved, nor have they been the subject of any claim. In the assault which took place on the 10th of August, 
between the British subjects and some Frenchmen, the former were defended and protected by the soldiers of the 
republic, although they had evidently been the aggressors. So far from having suffered individuals of the English 

marine to be insulted, the serene government procured to them all the facility—all the succor that could be ex- 
pected from a friendly nation. A considerable number of them have been received in the public hospitals, and have 
there been treated with that attention which has merited the expression of their gratitude to the people of Genoa. 

These facts, related with exactness, can neither warrant nor excuse the most manifest violation of the sovereignty 
of a State, whose neutrality has been so beneficial to the allied Powers. 

It is impossible to regard as reprisals as just as indispensable, the invasion of the port of Genoa by a squadron 
of His Britannic Majesty’s ships of war; the hostilities which sullied this port with blood, at the moment of its en- 
tering; the seizure of the French vessels, and the prompt carrying of them off; the illegal visitation of the other ves- 
sels in the port of Genoa; the seizure of the [mperious, in the Gulf of Spezia, under the cannon of Fort St. Mary; 
the carrying off several ettects belonging to that frigate, deposited in the stores, the keys of which were in the hands 
of commissioners of the republic. 

The serene government, convinced that justice presides in the councils of His Britannic Majesty, hopes to obtain 
a reparation for the acts of violence which have so grievously affected her. The minister plenipotentiary, Drake, 
has acknowledged the legality of these claims, and proposed to declare that neither he, Admiral Hood, nor Rear 
Admiral Gell, had had any intention of committng the least insult on the republic, but that they had only punished the 
guilty. Contenting itself with such a declaration would be to acknowledge the complaints alleged against the repub- 
lic, the nullity of which have been proved. 

The serene government solicits a reparation proportioned to the object of its complaints; which it claims with 
so much the more confidence, as it has been jealous of meriting the good will of His Britannic Majesty. 


* 4 small vessel used in the Mediterranean. 
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3d Concress. ] No. 90. [ist Sessron. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
COMMUNICATED TO THE SENATE, ON THE 16TH DAY OF APRIL, 1794, 


Message nominating John Jay as Envoy to Great Britain. 


Unitep States, April 16, 1794. 
Gentlemen of the Senate: 


The communications which I have made to you, during your present session, from the despatches of our 
minister in London, contain a serious aspect of our ‘affairs with Great Britain. But, as peace ought to be pursued 
with unremitted zeal, before the last resource, which has so often been the scourge of nations, and cannot fail to 
check the advanced prosperity of the United States, is contemplated, I have thought proper to nominate, and do 
hereby nominate, John Jay as envoy extraordinary of the United States to His Britannic Majesty. 

My confidence in our minister plenipotentiary in London continues undiminished. But a mission like this, 
while it corresponds with the solemnity of the occasion will announce, to the world a solicitude for a friendly ad- 
justment of our complaints, and a reluctance to hostility. Going immediately from the United States, such an en- 
voy will carry with him a full knowledge of the existing temper and sensibility of our country, and will thus be 
taught to vindicate our rights with firmness, and to cultivate peace with sincerity. 

G. WASHINGTON. 
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FRANCE. 


REPORTED TO THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, APRIL 17, 1794. ‘ 


Mr. Witu1am Smitx, from the committee to whom was referred the message from the President of the United 
States, of the 18th of March last, relative to an advance of money required by the minister of the French repub- 
lic, made the following report: 


That, on inquiry into the subject referred to them, they find that the President is already fully authorized, with- 
out the intervention of Congress, to make any arrangements which may accommodate the minister of the French 
republic, by way of anticipation on the accruing instalments, as far as the existing revenues and resources will per- 
mit, and that, in the opinion of the committee, the present circumstances and exigencies of the United States will 
not permit a recurrence to any further revenues or resources for the purposes mentioned in the said message. 
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FRANCE. 
COMMUNICATED TO THE SENATE, APRIL 23, 1794. 


Letter from the Secretary of State transmitting a >. to Congress from the Committee of Public Safety of 
rance. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 22, 1794. 
Sir: 
I do myself the honor of transmitting to the Senate the translation of a French letter, the original of which 
was addressed to Congress, and was delivered to me yesterday by the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
I have the honor, sir, to be, with the highest respect, your most obedient servant, 


EDM. RANDOLPH. 
The Vice Presiwent of the United States 
and PresivenT of the Senate. 


LIBERTY—EQUALITY—OR DEATH. 


The representatives of the French people, members of the Committee of Public Safety, to the citizens, members of 
the Congress of the United States of America. 


After having laid the foundation of our liberty, it became incumbent on us to secure it. A national govern- 
ment is born, and with it victory. Emanating from the will of the people, it has their energy. For the salvation of 
the State it has been resorted to, and the State is saved. At its voice fifteen armies are in motion, and triumph; at 
its signal, interior order is restored—fruitful industry is expanded—the conspirators fall. 

We impart the news of the success of our armies to a people who, having obtained liberty in a similar manner 
with ourselves, cannot learn, but with enthusiasm, of the victories of republicans, and the downfal of tyrants. 

Policy already appreciates the advantage of the retaking of Toulon. Already have the neutral Powers pro- 
claimed themselves; and Genoa, indignant at the atrocity of our enemies, who have sullied her territory by the 
vilest and blackest of crimes—Genoa has resumed all her energy, and driven the English and Spaniards from her 
ports. 
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In the North, our triumphs, not less brilliant, have given the combined Powers some severe shocks. 
They had dared to menace Dunkirk, Maubeuge, and Landau. Every where they have been beaten; every 
where they have been put to flight; and even towards the Rhine, our army, in pursuit of them, had advanced to the 
very gates of Mayence. ; ; 

bach is the long catalogue of success which unfolds itself, at the same moment, at every point to which the 
French republic sends her invincible phalanxes. ; ; 

So many victories will convey nothing astonishing to you—you, magnanimous republicans, who will easily con- 
ceive the prodigies which liberty is capable of performing, after having, in this vast career, left to the defenders of 
the people memorablé examples. ; ; a ‘ 

To had already participated in our triumphs, as well in thought as political union. Our successes reverberate 
on you, and the fall of our eternal and implacable enemies will be as satisfactory to America, as to outraged France. 
Our cause is reciprocal; it is that of every people who honor humanity. 

It is under these glorious auspices that the representatives of the French people are pressed by the desire of draw- 
ing closer, more than ever, the bonds of friendship, which unite two great, generous, and free nations. _ 

Thus liberty will have two points of fixture on the world; and being an immoveable colossus, she will rest one 
foot on each hemisphere. 

At her voice let agriculture and commerce, those two sources of national prosperity, pouring out under our hands 
their mutual exchanges, multiply, aggrandise, and cement our friendly relations and public felicity. 

Let us discard every thing which may disturb that necessary harmony pointed out by the nature of things, still 
more than by a reciprocal interest; that harmony which has not a cautious, selfish, mercantile policy for its princi- 
ple, but the esteem, the fraternity, all the social and beneficent virtues, which flow from liberty. 


Honor, Prosperity, Safety, and Fraternity. 
The Representatives of the French people, members of the Committee of Public Safety. 


Jean Cont. André, Billaud Varenne, —_ Couthon, 
C. A. Prieu, R. Luidet, Carnot, 
P. Barrere, Robespierre, Collot d’Herboie. 


Paris, 22d Pluviose, 2d year of the French republic, one and indivisible, (10th February. 1794.) 
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SPAIN, 


REPORTED TO THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, APRIL 23, 1794. 


Mr. Lee, from the committee to whom were referred several remonstrances from the citizens of the United States 
west of the Alleghany mountains, respecting the navigation of the river Mississippi, made the following report: 


That measures having been taken, and being still pursued by the Executive, by negotiations with the court of 
Spain, to obtain, by peaceable means, the free navigation of the said river, to which the United States are entitled by 
treaty, and having full confidence that the desirable object will be speedily and vigilantly pursued by the proper 
constitutional authority till it shall be accomplished; and viewing the subject as falling peculiarly within the limits 
of the Executive Department, they are of opinion that the said remonstrance ought to be sent to the President of 
the United States for his information, having no doubt that all due attention will, as heretofore, be paid by him to 
the subject, and every practicable measure pursued to obtain redress of the grievance complained of. 

That, as it appears from the communications of the Executive, that the right of the United States to the free na- 
vigation of the Mississippi, is now the subject of negotiation with the court of Spain, and as it is the interest of the 
United States, and every part thereof, to come to an amicable adjustment of their right in that mode, rather than 
resort to any means constitutionally belonging to the Legislature, no further proceeding should be had on the said 
remonstrance, during the present session of Congress. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


COMMUNICATED TO CONGRESS, MAY 12, 1794, 


; Unirep States, May 12, 1794. 
Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 


As the letter, which I forwarded to Congress on the 15th day of April last, from the minister plenipotentiary 
of His Britannic Majesty to the Secretary of State, in answer to a memorial of our minister in London, related to a 
very interesting subject, I thought it proper not to delay its communication. But since that time the memorial itself 
has been received, in a letter from our minister, and a reply has been made to that answer by the Secretary of State. 
Copies of them are therefore now transmitted. 
G. WASHINGTON. 


Lonvon, January 28, 1794. 
Dear Sir: : 

Lord Grenville having told me that he would send the answer to my memorial on the grain trade to Mr. 
Hammond, to be by him stated to you, I enclose a copy of that representation, that you may have them both before 
you at the same time. , 

I remain, &c. 
THOMAS PINCKNEY. 


The Secretary or STATE. 
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Representation, by Mr. Pinckney, to Lord Grenville. 


The undersigned, minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America, has the honor of representing to Lord 
Grenville, that the President of the United States has received information of the additional instructions to His Ma- 
jesty’s ships of war and privateers, dated the 8th of June, 1793, and that it is with great concern he finds they au- 
thorize measures which must materially injure the United States and abridge the rights to which, as a neutral nation, 
they are entitled. He has, therefore, directed the undersigned to expose to His Majesty’s Government the demonstra- 
tions of the injury done to the United States by this act, firmly relying on the justice and friendship of His Majesty 
for its discontinuance. The article of the additional instructions, which is deemed peculiarly injurious to the United 
States, is that which permits all vessels laden wholly, or in part, with corn, flour, or meal, bound to any port in 
France, to be stopped and sent into such port as may be most convenient, to be purchased by Government, or to be 
released only on condition of security being given by the master that he will proceed to dispose of his cargo in the 
port of some country in amity with His Majesty. It is conceived that this article is in opposition to the law of na- 
tions, which has for its basis reason, and the usage of civilized countries: for reason and usage have established that, 
when two nations are at war, those who choose to live in peace, retain their natural right to pursue their agriculture, 
manufactures, and other ordinary vocations; to carry the produce of their industry for exchange to all nations, belli- 
gerent or neutral, as usual; to go and come freely without injury or molestation; and, in short, that the war among 
others shall be for them as if it did not exist. One restriction on their natural rights has been submitted to by nations at 
peace, which is that of not furnishing to either party implements merely of war, for the annoyance of the other; norany 
thing whatever, to a place blockaded by its enemy. What these implements of war are, has been so often agreed, 
and is so well understood, as to leave tittle question about them at this day: there does not perhaps exist a civilized 
nation in our common hemisphere, which has not made a particular enumeration of them in some of their treaties, 
under the name of contraband; from whence it clearly appears, that corn, flour, aud meal, are not of the class of con- 
traband, and consequently remain articles of free commerce. It is the common interest of mankind, that a culture 
which, like that of the soil, furnishes sustenance and employment to so great a proportion of them, should not be inter- 
rupted or suspended because two nations are involved in war. It is also the interest of humanity that those articles 
which are destined for the destruction of mankind should not be classed with those intended tor their subsistence. 
If any nation has a right to shut up to the produce of another all the ports of the earth, except her own and those of 
her friends, she may shut them up also, whereby the neutral nation would be confined to her own ports: or if, from 
motives of policy, she were to abstain trom this last exclusion, yet the opposite party would certainly have an equal 
right to pursue the same measuré, whereby the same consequence would ensue. But for a nation to have its peace- 
able industry suspended, and its citizens reduced to idleness and want, by the act of another, is a restriction which 
reason and justice do not authorize. Neither can it be deemed sufficient for the belligerent Powers to say, ** we 
and our friends will purchase your produce;” because it is obvious that this effectually destroys the right all people 
have of judging for themselves what market best suits them, and precludes them from the enjoyment of the necessa- 
ries and comforts which might be obtained in return from any other independent country. 

It being evident, therefore, that the state of war existing between Great Britain and France furnishes no legiti- 
mate right to either to interrupt the agriculture of the United States, or the peaceable exchange of its produce with all 
nations, the exercise of it will be as lawful hereafter as now, in peace asin war: for no ground acknowledged by 
the common reason of mankind authorizing the act now, unacknowledged ground may be taken at any time; and a 
practice is hereby begun, to which no time, no circumstances, prescribe any limits, and which strikes at the root of 
the agriculture of the United States—that branch of industry which gives food, clothing, and comfort, to the bulk 
of their inhabitants. 

This act, too, tends directly to draw the United States from that state of peace in which they wish to remain: 
for, it is an essential character of neutrality to furnish no aids (not stipulated by previous treaty) to one party which 
are not furnished with equal readiness to the other. If the United States permit corn to be sent to Great Britain 
and her friends, they are equa!ly bound to permit it to France. ‘To restrain it would lead to war with France; and 
between restraining it themselves, and acquiescing in the restraint by her enemies is no difference; she might con- 
sider this acquiescence as a pretext, and the United States would see themselves plunged by this measure into a 
war with which they meddle not, and which they wish to avoid, if justice to all parties, and trom all parties, will 
enable them to avoid it. In the case where they found themselves obliged by treaty to withhold from the enemies 
of France the right of arming in their ports, they thought themselves in justice bound to withhold the same right 
from France also, and they did it. Were they to withhold supplies of provisions, they would, by the same principle 
of impartial neutrality, be bound to withhold them from her enemies also; and thus, either shut to themselves all 
the ports of Europe, where corn is in demand, or make themselves parties in the war. ‘This is a dilemma to which 
the President trusts the justice and friendly disposition of His Majesty will not permit him to reduce the United 
States, especially as he is conscious that they have given no cause for it by any part of their conduct; he theretore 
doubts not that, on this exposition of the injury resulting to the United States, a measure so detrimental to them will 
be discontinued, and compensation made to such of their citizens as may have suffered thereby. ; 

In thus unfolding to His Majesty’s Government the objections to this measure, the undersigned is particularly in- 
structed to declare that the United States found their expectation of justice trom His Majesty’s Government on a 
strict observance of it on their parts, and to offer the most explicit assurance of their earnest desire to live on terms 


f the best friendship with this country. 
ia ia ait THOMAS PINCKNEY. 


Mr. Hammond to the Secretary of State. 
: PHILADELPHIA, April 11, 1794. ° 


Sir: 

In a letter which I had the honor of addressing to your predecessor, on the 12th of September last, I com- 
municated to him an additional instruction, given by His Majesty’s order in council, of the 8th of June, 1793, to 
the commanders of all British armed vessels, and accompanied it by some few observations, explanatory of the prin- 
ciples in which it had originated. But as Mr. Pinckney has recently presented to His Majesty’s ministers a me- 
morial relatiye to the instruction in question, I am directed to submit to you, sir, some further remarks on this sub- 
ject, in reply to that gentleman’s representation. us . ioe. : 

I have formerly stated that, at the period of issuing this instruction, the situation of France was notoriously such 
as to point out the prevention of its receiving supplies as one of the means of reducing it to reasonable terms of 
peace, and that this species of commerce being almost entirely prosecuted by the then ruling party of France, it 
could no longer be regarded as a mercantile speculation of individuals, but as an immediate operation of the very 
persons who had declared, and were carrying on, war against Great Britain. Notwithstanding this situation and 
these circumstances, His Majesty’s Government, so far from proceeding to the extent which the law of nations would 
have warranted, adopted regulations, by which its limits were contracted, and its rigor was qualified: for the in- 
struction only prevented the French from being supplied with corn, omitting all mention of other provisions, and 
especia!ly of rice, one of the staple agricultural productions of the United States; and even with regard to corn, 
the regulation, instead of a confiscation of the cargoes, assured to the neutral proprietors a full indemnification for 
any loss they could possibly sustain. aes Aotol ’ 

It is not essential to the present question to enter into an examination of the different definitions, which, as you, 
sir, well know, have been given of the law of nations, and of the consequent diversity of sentiment that has pre- 
vailed, as well with respect to the principles on which it is established, as to the obligations which it prescribes. I 
shall therefore not hesitate to admit the broad basis which Mr. Pinckney has assigned to it—reason, and the usage of 
civilized countries; but I must premise, that, though the principle of reason be immutable, its dictates are some- 
times governed by circumstances, or liable to different interpretations; and that the usage of nations is fluctuating. 
Hence, then, in order to ascertain the real nature of the system which 1s established on this basis, it is necessary to 
recur to the result of the experience and wisdom of ages and of nations, as it is collected and exposed by those 
57 vol. I. 
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authors who have treated this subject.” If it be examined by this criterion, it is manifest that the right of a bellige- 
rent Power to stop, and even to seize, supplies of provisions going to its enemies, is strongly inculcated in all the 
ancient authors, and is recognized by Vattel, whose writings contain a much more modified and limited system in 
these respects, than that which is to be found in the books of authority, on which the practice and law of nations 
rests and, in point of fact, it would, I doubt not, be found, on investigation, that the milder usage, with respect to 
provisions, is of a recent date. In regard to the collateral argument which Mr. Pinckney deduces from the enume- 
ration of articles denominated contrebande de guerre, as contained in particular treaties, it is proper for me to ob- 
serve, that those treaties are not declaratory of the law of nations, but are restrictions and modifications of that law 
by special agreements between the contracting parties; and are consequently neither binding on otner Powers, nor 
even on the parties themselves in other cases. But even conceding the argument to be well founded, the conclu- 
sion from it would be favorable to the regulation enforced by His Majesty’s order of council: for, of the two only 
existing treaties, by which His Majesty’s conduct is regulated towards nations neutral in the present war, one (that 
with Sweden) expressly includes provisions in the enumeration of articles contrebande de guerre.* And Professor 
Martens, one of the most accurate, and unquestionably one of the most modern writers on the law of nations, as- 
serts (page 390, vol. 2.) that corn and other provisions, even brandy and tobacco, are comprehended under the de- 
nomination of contrebande de guerre, in some treaties of commerce. The same author, in the section to which I 
have referred, adds that the maritime Powers (especially since the end of the ast century) have introduced a prac- 
tice of declaring to the neutral nations, at the commencement of a war, the articles which would be regarded as 
contraband: and the sole limitation, which he appears to assign to declarations of this nature, is, that they shall not 
operate to the prejadice of particular treaties which may subsist between the neutral nations and the belligerent 
Power promulgating such declarations. I shall certainly not controvert Mr. Pinckney’s position, ‘* that it is the 
common interest of mankind, that a culture which, like that of the soil, furnishes sustenance and employment to so 
great a proportion of them, should not be interrupted or suspended because two nations are involved in wars” but I 
must, at the same time, be permitted to observe that it is at least a questionable point whether the “ interests of 
humanity” be not best consulted by a recurrence, on the part of a belligerent Power, to all the honorable means of 
imposing on an enemy the necessify of submitting to reasonable terms of accommodation, and of thereby abridging 
the duration of the calamities of war. The expectation of imposing this necessity is the motive, under the influ- 
ence of which this instruction has been issued, and is the ** acknowledged ground” of my former explanations of it; 
is founded in justice and reason; is warranted by precedent; and is inculcated by those writers whose sentiments 
on Guestions of this kind are entitled to every degree of authority and respect. 

The only part of Mr. Pinckney’s representation, upon which it remains for me to offer any farther remarks, is 
his apprehension lest the acquiescence of the United States in this instruction, being considered by France as a pre- 
text and as a violation of neutrality, that nation might derive from those considerations the right of pursuing a simi- 
lar course. But it is notorious that the conduct of the actually ruling party of France with relation to provisions 
the property of a neutral Power, both previows/y (as it is indeed declared in the decree of the National Convention 
of the 9th of May) and subsequently to the instruction in question, has been such as that which Mr. Pinckney ap- 
pears to imagine that this measure on the part of the British Government would have a tendency in future to produce. 

Having now, sir, I hope satisfactorily, evinced that the right of a belligerent Power to detain and even seize pro- 
visions destined for its enemy, is not a novel doctrine, but is consonant to the law of nations, as explained by the 
best authors on the subject, and is even recognized by the stipulations of particular treaties, I cannot avoid ex- 
pressing my conviction that the modification contained in the instruction of the 8th of June, to which it is the inten- 
tion of the King’s Government to adhere, will be regarded by this Government as more favorable to the commerce 
of America than the general principle of the law of nations, and consequently as a proof of His Majesty’s sincere 
disposition to cultivate and maintain with the United States the most cordial harmony and good understanding. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
Mr. Ranpvo.pn, Secretary of State. GEO. HAMMOND. 


The Secretary of State to Mr. Hammond. 
Puitapetpuia, May 1, 1794. 
SIR: 

Your letter of the 11th ultimo renews a discussion here, which was supposed to be committed, with greater 
convenience, to the ministers of our respective nations in London. For my own part, as the additional instructions 
of June 8th, 1793, are essentially connected with that system, which has since appeared in more ample form, I 
wished to consign to our envoy extraordinary, as well the representations against them, as those truly serious re- 
monstrances which the instructions of November 6th, 1793, and the vexations and _spoliations, lately experienced, 
cannot fail to produce. But, with the deep conviction which I feel, that the United States have pursued with honor 
the path of neutrality; that His Britannic Majesty cannot with justice upbraid our conduct; and that the opinions 
which you are pleased to avow, tend to wrest from us the benefits due to our impartiality and love of peace; it is 
impossible to pass over the doctrines contained in your letter, which seem to have been the germ of subsequent 
harsher measures. 

In your exposition of the instructions of the 8th of June, as collected from your letter to my predecessor, on the 
i2th of September last, and from your remarks on Mr. Pinckney’s memorial, you rely on two principal arguments: 
Ist. That, by the strictness of the right derived from the law of nations respecting contraband, and the actual situa- 
tion of France, vessels of the United States, loaded wholly or in part with corn, meal, or flour, bound to any port 
in France, or any port occupied by the armies of France, may at least be lawfully stopped and detained; and 2d, 
that the rigor of this right has been softened, not ouly by exempting ofher provisions, and especially rice, but, also, by 
assuring to the neutral proprietors even of cargoes of corn, a full indemnification, instead of confiscating them. You 
next endeavor to remove the discontents excited by the preference established against the United States in favor of 
Denmark and Sweden, in the case of a blockaded or besieged port, by ascribing it entirely to the stipulation of 
treaties; and to repel the apprehension expressed by Mr. ees that these instructions would become a prece- 
dent for a similar severity from France, by affirming that France had begun it before they were formed. 

Ist. The epoch at which the distinction between a contraband and lawful commerce was first settled among 
nations, is, perhaps, neither known nor material. We have no reason to presume that it originated in treaty, be- 
cause it is deducible from the internal law of nations, as denominated by Vattel, independently of treaty. For, as 
one Government, by carrying the instruments of war to the enemies of another, without an obligation, contracted 
prior to the commencement of hostilities, would thereby abandon its neutrality; so could not the individuals who 
are the members of the former Government, be free of offence towards the latter, in carrying like supplies. Such 
a fitness for war, then, as is indicated by what are called instruments of war, is the original criterion of contraband. 
Corn, meal, and flour, do indeed support men; and men wield arms. But they support men no less in peace than 
in war; and if, by a circuit of construction, food can be universally ranked among military engines, what article, 
to which human comfort of any kind can be traced, is not to be registered as contraband? In some peculiar cir- 
cumstances, it must be confessed, corn, meal, and flour, are so; as in a blockade, siege, or investment. There the 
exclusion of them directly and obviously goes to the reduction of the place; but neutral commerce is, in this instance, 
infringed only, where the exclusion, if continued without interruption, would be decisive in its effect. Should it 
be replied, that this position would withdraw naval stores, as being suited to peace or war, from the list of contra- 
band, I shall be ready to examine whether, upon principle, they partake not the qualities of ordinary merchandise; 
whether the ancient writers who first pronounced against them, did not live (tto use the language of a high British 


* Vide the eleventh article of the treaty of alliance, concluded on the 21st of October, 1661, between King Charles the 
second and his Swedjsh Majesty. 
+ Jenkinson, p, 8, 
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authority on the same occasion) when commerce was but little understood; its rights were not sufficiently regarded; 
war was too much a season of rapine; they who entered into it, meant less to conquer than to plunder; and when 
naval stores were destined to hostile uses only; whether their dictum has not been the basis on which some later 
writers have proceeded; whether the modern usage of nations has not cast away the opinion as obsolete; and above 
all, whether corn, meal, and flour, do not hold a pre-eminence over naval stores, by being for the most part incapa- 
ble of any immediate application, but to the sustenance of life. 

When Mr. Pinckney refers te treaties for the enumeration of contraband, you answer that * they are not decla- 
ratory of the law of nations, but are restrictions and modifications of that law by special agreements bet ween the 

arties”—** not binding on other Powers, nor evenon the parties themselves in other cases;” and that, in the treaty 
of England with Sweden, on the 21st of October, 1661, provisions are expressly included as contraband. 

Alter premising that treaties as well as statutes often re-enact a pre-existing law, a few of the English treaties, 
most important to the present purpose, shall be consulted. a ; 

We are at a loss to determine why, in 1645, Cromwell omitted provisions from his treaty with the United Pro- 
vinces, if they were contraband. ‘The nerve of his character was not apt to stop short of his rights, or to discard 
any possibility, by which he might accomplish his designs. 

In the treaty of commerce between France and England, in 1667, corn, barley, other grain, and every thing 
tending to the nourishment of life, are said not to be contraband. 

In the treaty of commerce between Charles I. King of England, and the States of Holland, in 1668, the liberty 
of trade is granted to all goods which are not called contraband; and no goods are there so.called but arms, and 
things which serve for the use of war; those serving for sustenance and the support of life being excluded in terms. 

By the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, between England: and Spain, wheat, rye, barley, other grain, and generally 
whatsoever belongs to the sustaining and nourishing of life, are excepted from contraband. 

In the treaty of commerce and navigation between England and Russia, in 1766, only military stores are contra- 
band. 

In 1782, Denmark as well as Russia concur in the same ideas. 

And the last expression of the sense of Great Britain, in the year. 1786, in the treaty with France, was, that 
wheat, barley, and any other kind of corn, were not to be reckoned contraband. 

In these treaties, grain, being nearer the boundary between contraband and Jawful articles, was more liable to 
dispute; and, therefore, for greater caution, and greater caution only, was specified: Jenkinson in some degree favors 
this latter idea, as to the more early treaties, the model of those which followed. He observes that, “ about the mid- 
dle of the last century, when the commercial regulations, which at present subsist between the European Powers, 
first began to be formed, it became absolutely necessary to call back the attention of Governments to those principles 
of neutral right, from whence they had strayed; and to fix and determine what was the law of nations by the arti- 
cles of their respective treaties.” 

But let this be otherwise, these treaties are powerful in another direction. For many years more than a century 
has Great Britain been in the habit of allowing, in her commercial treaties, a free scope, even in the season of war, 
to the means of human subsistence. ‘The period between the years 1668 and 1786 wasa witness to changes in man- 
ners, in learning, and in politics. England went through her revolutions in all. She has been seen in the field of 
negotiation with Powers of different orders; with one against whom she has been employed in perpetual rivalship and 
war; with others whose bias of commerce and the fruits of whose agriculture could most annoy her by supplies to 
her enemies; with Holland, with France, with Spain, and with Russia. I pretend not to assert that England has been 
immutable in conceding and excepting this immunity in her treaties. Butif, in that period, she has deviated, without 
any mixture of those considerations which weigh at the moment only, your access to her archives, and consequently 
to better information, will enable you to correct me. If, however, you appeal to the convention between England 
and Holland in 1689, asa proot of the contrary, [ must cite the animadversions of Jenkinson and Vattel. ‘ Such there- 
fore at this time was the avowed opinion of Holland, and England was induced to join with her in this convention, ex- 
ceeding thereby those bounds of equity and moderation which she had almost always practised in this point before, 
and which she will, I hope, most faithfully observe for the future. ‘The northern Crowns, who were particularly affected 
by this prohibition, contended very vehemently against it: in answer to their objections were urged the circumstances 
of affairs, the danger of Europe, and the mighty strength of that ambitious Power, which, if some extraordinary ef- 
fort was not made, would bring mankind under its subjection. It is remarkable that Puttendorf, who owed his for- 
tune and employments to one of those northern Crowns, was of opinion in this case against them; and thought that the 
convention might be justified. Itis not meant here, at present, either to censure or commend it: circumstances may 
sometimes make a thing to be lawful, which, considered by itself, would be unjust; but such times are truly unhappy, 
when necessity must be pleaded in support of a right.”’* 

** England and the United Provinces having agreed in the treaty of Whitehall, signed on the 22d August, 1689, 
to notify to all States, not at war with France, that they would attack, and previously declared every ship bound to, 
or coming out of, the harbors of that kingdom, to be a lawful prize, Sweden and Denmark, from whom some ships 
had been taken, entered into a counter treaty on the 17th of March, 1693, for maintaining their rights, and procuring 
just satisfaction. And the maritime Powers, perceiving that the complaints of the two Crowns were well grounded, 
did them justice.” { 

All the major nations of Europe, and in addition to these, Denmark and Sweden, have followed the same prac- 
tice in their treaties—I shall not say exclusively, because this would imply a greater intimacy with their foreign rela- 
tions than at this distance we possess. But, if it will not be too assuming to conjecture under what influence they 
may have occasionally departed from these tenets, permit me to hazard a belief that the examples of such a departure, 
and especially in certain high-toned declarations of Holland, in the last century, and of Louis the Fourteenth of 
France, will be found in motives, which bear no affinity to, and can neither illustrate nor weaken, the principle. 

These, then, are striking features of the customary law of nations, as defined by Vattel. ** When, says he, a cus- 
tom is generally established, either between all the polished nations in the world, or only between those of a certain 
continent, as of Europe, for example, or those who have a more frequent correspondence, if that is custom in its own 
nature indifferent, and much more, if it be a wise and useful one, it ought to be obligatory on all those nations who 
are considered as having given their assent to it, and they are bound to ebserve it towards each other while they 
have not expressly declared that they will not adhere to it. But if that custom contains any thing unjust, or illegal, 
it is of no force, and every nation is under an obligation to abandon its nothing being able to oblige or permit a nation 
to violate a natural law.” 

Although the United States be without the European circle, they not only have a frequent correspondence with 
Europe, but in various public acts have proclaimed their abhorrence of enlarging the catalogue of contraband. I appeal 
to their treaty with France, to their treaty with Holland, to their treaty with Sweden, and to their treaty with Prussia. 
A passage in the last has abolished much of the embarrassment to which contracts.are exposed—* And in the same 
case of one of the contracting parties being engaged in war with any other Power, to prevent all the difficulties and 
misunderstandings that usually arise respecting the merchandise heretofore called contraband, such as arms, ammu- 
nition, and military stores of every kind, no such articles carried.in the vessels or by the subjects or citizens of the 
_ to the enemies of the other shall be deemed contraband, so as to induce confiscation, or condemnation, and a 

oss of property to individuals,” &c. 

That such a provision is wise and useful your own candor admits. You express yourself thus: ** I shall certainly 
not controvert Mr. Pinckney’s position, that it is the common interest of mankind, that a culture, which, like 
that of the soil, furnishes sustenance and employment to so great a proportion of them, should not be interrupted or 
suspended, because two nations are involved in war.” 

_ But what if these evidences of custom were less forcible than they are? When I review the events of Europe 
for more than a century past, and remark how much they have been crowded and diversified; how strong mercan- 


*Jenkinson, vol. i. p. 15. {Vattel, liv. 3. chap. vii. § 112. 
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tile enterprise has been; how seldom other nations have suffered, and that Great Britain has not suffered at all, from 
this burthen on neutral commerce, I must be indulged with the inquiry, if, upon the supposition of the ancient law 
of nations being as you contend, its modern mitigations, by the refinement of society, towards the rest of the world, 
are to be dead to them? If they are, is it because they are sovereignties of a recent date, and in the Western he- 
misphere, although, whensoever they might, they have narrowed the sphere of contraband? Would not the nations 
of Kurope deem the United States indecently refractory if they decal assume the privilege of dispensing with any 
prevailing modification of that law? Would Great Britain herself be silent? Let then the inconveniences and ad- 
vantages of these alterations be to us reciprocal. 

As you have selected the treaty of England with Sweden, in 1661, in opposition to Mr. Pinckney, it has been re- 
served for a test of the preceding doctrines. I acknowledge that provisions are contraband, according to that treaty: 
but in what manner? Does it recognize them as contraband under the law of nations? This cannot be mantained, 
because the treaties, for more than a hundred years past, announcing them not to be contraband, are more numerous 
than those of a different complexion, and, therefore, enjoy a better title to be declaratory of the law of nations. 
Does it break the uniformity of the English treaties on this head? One instance and no more being exhibited, it is 
presumable that no more can be quoted, unless it be between England and Holland, in February, 1673—4, which may 
be accounted for on different grounds, and was quickly cancelled by the treaty of December, 1674, or that in 1689, 
of which we have already spoken. If this be true, it deserves attention, that, in two treaties, immediately preced- 
ing this of 1661, to wit, in 1654 and 1656, between the same parties, the definition of contraband does not embrace 


provisions. If this variation has not been wrought by peculiar causes, it is at any rate overwhelmed by the mass of 


conflicting authorities, to which England has herself given birth, at different stages of her commerce. 

You next resort to the civilians, as being friends to the instructions. 

Until Grotius,in 1625, published his work on war and peace, the subject had been much neglected. “ He,” says 
Vattel, ** broke up the land, and it is not surprising that his mind, overcharged by an immense variety of objects and 
citations which entered into his plan, could not always acquire those distinct ideas, so necessary in the sciences.” 
He admits, | own, that, if a nation cannot defend itself without those things which are sent to its enemy, such as 
money, provisions, ships, and naval stores, necessity will give that nation a good right to them, upon condition of re- 
stitution, if there be no just cause to the contrary. ‘This is no palliative for the instructions, because Great Britain 
not only abounded in corn, meal, and flour, but her European ports were shut, by prohibitory duties, against their 
importations from the United States. 

He afterwards treats of the right of one enemy to intercept provisions going to another. ‘If the supplies sent 
thither hinder the execution of my designs, and the sender might have known as much; as, if I have besieged a town, 
or blockaded a port, and thereupon | quickly expect a surrender or a peace, that sender is obliged to make me satis- 
faction for the damage that I suffer on his account.” Upon what data the citizens of the United States could cal- 
culate that their accustomed trade would hinder the execution of the designs of Great Britain, will be hereafter 
touched upon. But let their speculative opinion be such. Barbeyrac, the commentator of Grotius, whose notes en- 
hance the dignity of the text, and are the efforts of an enlightened pen, in an enlightened age, when the law of na- 
tions had been critically investigated, liberates us from every dilemma in this respect. 

“ Provided, that, in furnishing corn, for instance, to an enemy besieged and pressed by another, it is not done 
with design to deliver him from that unhappy extremity, and the party is ready to sell the same goods also to the 
other enemy, the state of neutrality and liberty of commerce leave the besieger no room for complaint.” 
re **'There is the more reason for this, if the seller had been accustomed to the traffic in the same goods before 

e war.” 

He puts the strongest possible case, that of a siege, and yet decides for the neutral. Your West Indies are con- 
scious that we have been always ready to sell to them our corn, meal, and flour: your merchants have enjoyed full 
liberty of purchase. Your own inquiry into our trade must have convinced you, that long, before the war, we were in 
the habit of exporting those commodities to France. 

You are certainly correct in your estimate of Martens’ elementary treatise on the modern law of nations, but are 
you equally so in inferring, from his 274th section, that he regards corn as contraband? That we may discover his 
genuine sense, it may be well to present together all the important sections on neutral commerce. 


§ 270. 


‘+ Of neutral commerce, according to the universal law of nations. 


** One of the most important points relatively to the conduct which the neutral Powers are to hold, is the com- 
merce to be carried on with the enemy. Now, in considering the thing on the part of the neutral Power, the right 
which that Power has, in time of peace, to sell and transport every sort of merchandise to each nation which is will- 
ing to carryon thiscommerce with it, also remains to it, when a war takes place between two Powers, so that it may 
permit its subjects to transport every sort of merchandise, and even arms or warlike stores, to the two Powers en- 
gaged in the war, or to that one of them with which this commerce may be continued or established most advanta- 
geously; as long as the State does not meddle itself with it, either by prohibiting the commerce with one or both the 


parties who are at war, it would seem that she does not, by that, deviate from the duties of neutrality. However 


the belligerent Power, having a right to hinder its enemy from being reinforced by whatever serves for the use of 


war, the necessity of its situation may authorize it to prevent these merchandizes arriving to the enemy, stilll it ought 


to confine itself to the holding of these merchandises during the war, or to the appropriating of them to herself on 
paying the value of them to the neutral proprietor. But this right to confiscate such merchandise, or even the ves- 
sels carrying them, seems not tobelong tothe enemy, except when *the neutral Power has violated the laws of neu- 
trality, or when this confiscation is made at a place amenable to the laws of the sovereign exercising it.” 


§ 271. 
** Entire prohibition of commerce. 


** In consequence of this last principle, and of the rights of every sovereign in general, the belligerent Power 
may even prohibit all commerce with the enemy throughout the extent of its territory and maritime dominion, in 
the places and provinces of the enemy of which it has rendered itself the master, and even with the places which 
it holds so blockaded as to be able to prohibit the entry therein of every stranger. In all these cases, it may sub- 
join to its prohibitions the penalties either of confiscation of the effects, or of the vessels, or the corporal punish- 
ment of those who exercise this commerce.” 


§ 274. 
* Principles of the modern law with regard to neutral commerce. Contraband merchandise. 


‘‘ But the modern law of nations differently disposes of several points which concern the commerce of neutral 
Powers with the enemy. In the first place, it is generally acknowledged that a neutral Power should abstain from 
transporting to the enemy the merchandises which serve directly for war,t and the use of which is not doubtful. 
The catalogue of these contraband merchandises is differently tormed by the treaties of commerce, and, in some, 


* «The pretext of depriving, by this confiscation, the neutral subjects of the desire of carrying on such a commerce, seems 
not in strictness sufficient to justify the punishment of those who do not offend us; nor does the right of necessity appear to extend 


to that.” 
¢** Such as arms, ships of war, ” &c. 
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it has even been extended to certain merchandises, which do not serve directly or solely for war, inasmuch as they 
might be useful to the enemy;* whilst, in others, the latter are expressly ranged among merchandises, the com- 
merce of which is lawful, which must also be presumed, when nothing has been regulated coricerning it. 

‘¢ Besides this, the maritime Powers have begun, particularly since the end of the last century, to make, at the 
commencement of war, declarations, in order to notify to the neutral Powers the merchandises which they would 
regard as contraband, and to prevent them from the penalties they should exercise on those who might transport 
them to the enemy. These declarations are less laws than notices; but their effect cannot be extended to the Powers 


with whom treaties subsist, which cannot be injured by them.” 


§ 275. 
** Penalty attached to contraband commerce. 


*¢ A nation which authorizes this contraband commerce is deemed to violate the obligations of neutrality; and 
the belligerent Power is permitted to confiscate such merchandises and even, sometimes, the vessels. This latter 
point seems hitherto to have formed a rule, when the proprietor of the vessel had voluntarily loaded her with con- 
traband, either in the whole or in part. At present, however, almost all the commercial treaties have abolished this 
custom — or, at least, they do not admit it, except in some cases. But where no treaties exist, the conduct 

e 


observed by the belligerent Powers is rather inconstant.” 
§ 276. 
* Freedom of neutral commerce acknowledged in Europe. 


‘¢But as to merchandises which are not contraband, it is generally adopted that it is permitted to the neutral 
Powers to trade in them with the enemy, and to transport them to the enemy, except in places blockaded, with 
which all commerce is interdicted. However, neutral merchant vessels ought, in open sea, to submit to the cus- 
tomary visitation, or that which is fixed by treaties in almost an uniform manner.” 


~ 


The deductions from this author are, ‘ ; ; 
1. That the neutral rights extend to every sort of merchandise, and even tu arms or military stores, with cer- 


tain restrictions, which do not affect grain. 

2. That the places of an enemy with which commerceis interdicted, are those only which are possessed by the 
adversary Power, or blocked up, so as to prevent the entrance of every stranger. 

3. That treaties of commerce have sometimes classed provisions among contraband, and sometimes among law- 
ful merchandise; and, _ 

4. That a commerce in merchandises, which do not serve directly or solely for war, is to be presumed lawful, 
when nothing has been regulated concerning it. 

Which, sir, of these deductions confront the doctrines now advanced? 

I anticipate, from a passage in your letter, the answer which will be made—that there is no other limitation upon 
the will of a nation to increase the number of contraband, than that treaties shall not be violated. If this were 
tenable, the law of fiations, instead of being a stable rule, would fluctuate, according to the caprice and force of 
the belligerent parties. But Martens obviates such a consequence by observing that ** these .declarations are not 
so much laws as notices or warnings.” ‘The law is, therefore, to be sought for elsewhere than in those notices; it 
must have existed before. 

Let us now turn from the question of contraband to your second vindication of the instruction, namely, the pro- 
bability of its successful operation against France. ‘To this end, you state that, “Sat the period of issuing the in- 
struction, the situation of France was notoriously such as to point out the prevention of its receiving supplies, as 
one of the means of reducing it to reasonable terms of peace.” And, again, that ‘‘it is, at least, a questionable 
point whether the interests of humanity be not best consulted by a recurrence, on the part of the belligerent Power, 
to all honorable means of imposing on an enemy the necessity of submitting to reasonabie terms of accommodation, 
and of thereby abridging the duration of the calamities of war,” and that ‘* the expectation of imposing this neces- 
sity is the motive under the influence of which this instruction has been issued, and is the acknowledged ground of 
your former explanations of it,” &c. 

You will not conceive, sir, that I meddle with this branch of the subject further than the stress which you lay 
upon it demands. In defence, therefore, of the commercial rights of the United States, I must be pardoned for 
asking if the actual situation of France does, in truth, afford a clear and unequivocal prospect of defeat by famine? 
The soil, the climate, the population, which can spare from war a quota for labor, the agriculture, the total of the 
internal resources of France, induce so much of doubt, at least, as to sanction our complaints against the check to 
our commerce. If the two seas which wash her territory and her coasts, for many hundred miles, can be so guard- 
ed as to render the importation of subsistence impracticable; if she cannot send forth naval convoys competent to 

rotect her transports of provisions from abroad; still, whocan pronounce, upon firm ground, that she can be starved? 
if, for the possible difficulty which a scantiness of external supplies might create—if, from the possible clamors 
and tumult which the want of imported bread might {stir up; or if from any other speculation, a neutral trade, of 
many years standing, is to be suppressed, some of the belligerent parties, in every war, will seize pretexts for har- 
assing neutrals. 

To counéerbalance the innocence of individuals, and drive all from the course of their commerce, upon the 
vague suspicion that the ruling power of France is gathering supplies under their names, as you seem to intimate, is 
to humiliate and to punish. 

Vattel remains to be examined. ‘‘Commodities,” he says, “ particularly used in war, and the importation of 
which to an enemy is prohibited, are called contraband goods; such are arms, military and naval stores, timber, horses, 
and even provisions, in certain junctures, when there are hopes of reducing the enemy by famine.” 

Well might the gre cet which has been canvassed, the usage of nations, and the opinions of other respectable 
writers, be repeated, to controvert this dictum. But, without dwelling longer on such considerations, if the judge 
of these hopes of reducing the enemy by famine be one of the warring Powers, it must be guided, upon this, as upon 
every other occasion affecting an independent people, by the great duty that “each nation ought to contribute all 
in its power to the happiness and perfection of other nations.” It ought not to thwart, without demonstrable justice 
the rights of another nation, It ought not to be seduced, by sanguine expectations of advantage, to forget our full 
claim to whatsoever neutrals can reasonably require. At the very moment when our citizens were navigating the 
ocean, — of any penalty which they had to avoid, as soon as the instructions had undergone the forms of 
office, they were the victims. ‘Those who undertake to judge for us should remember what the impression must be, 
if the proclamation of the President of the United States reached London before they were published; that we 
were not advised of Great Britain having associated herself in the war, through any official channel, for months 
after it had been brought hither by reports and that the instructions of the 8th of June, operating immediately, and 
not handed to us by you until the 12th of September, were disturbing our commerce for more than three months be- 
fore we were admonished of our danger. ; 

Denmark and Sweden, it is true, are involved in the words of the first clause in the instructions. But if the 
late tables of Arnould are to be believed, the interest of those nations, in the direct exports of corn, meal, and flour, 
to France, and the carrying trade in those articles thither, has received no wound, of which they greatly complain. 
So that, in fact, ** of the nations inhabiting the shores of the Atlantic ocean, and practising its navigation,”’ the instruc- 
tions essentially interfere with the United States alone. 


* *¢ Such as ship timber, cables, hemp, specie, grain, brandy, tobacco, and other articles of life,” &c. 
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2. With our rights thus fortified, we have no room for discussing the moderation which you attribute to the exer- 
cise of your pretensions. We are not free from injury by the exemption of rice, or the forbearance to confiscate 
corn, meal, and flour. We are not compensated for our injuries, because no more than two out of three of our agri- 
cultural productions are wrested from the channels chosen for them by ourselves. Compute, sir, the value of those 
prohibited goods, and their importance to the growth of our shipping. Although it will always be a serious object 
to keep our rice markets unclogged, the losses by the instructions are neither covered nor concealed by the indul- 

ence to rice. Its freedom plainly speaks that France was not presumed to be relieved by it; or else the belief of a 
amine by arresting corn, meal, and flour, was vain. Hence the profit of this exportation would be an inadequate 
atonement, even upon your own scale, for the other wrongs. Further, the original destination of the corn, meal, and 
flour, to France, was,dictated byjFrance being notoriously a better market than any other to which they had access; 


especially when they were to be conducted into the British ports under the stigma of being culprit property. It. 


will be necessary, therefore, before the temper of the instructions be fairly appreciated, to compare the actual allow- 
ance in the English ports with the prices in the true port: to determine what the degree of damage is to a merchant, 
whose agent lives in France, to have his ship compelled into Englands; how long it may be before she can be accom- 
modated to this unlooked for situation; what capital may be rendered for some time inactive; what preparations for 
a return cargo may be ruined at the intended port; and what derangements may overtake an individual whose stud 
and fortune have been fixed to one scheme. When all these items shall be assembled, then, and not till then, shall 
we know the rate of compensation which is afforded by the omission to confiscate. But, after all, the real question 
is, Whether any belligerent Power can thus fetter neutral trade? Nay, if the instructions had terminated only in 
the demand of security, one of the conditions upon which vessels may be rescued from the admiralty, even this 
would have been vexatious. Itis very rare that security can be obtained in a foreign land, where neither an owner 
nor a correspondent resides, without an hypothecation of the vessel. 

3. In your letter of the 12th of September, 1793, you contend that the exception in favor of Denmark and Sweden 
has reference to existing treaties with those Powers, and cannot, therefore, give just grounds of umbrage or jealousy 
to other Powers, between whom and Great Britain no such treaties subsist. As the instructions in the instance of 
a blockade light upon the United States alone, of all the Atlantic nations, when our remonstrances upon the captures 
shall be heard, it will probably be again propounded, as it has already been, without any reply in your last letter: 
** What might not we, on the same ground, have withheld from Great Britain during the whole course of the present 
war, as well as the peace which has preceded it.” Reluctant as I am to kindle fresh contests, this topic will not, 
at present, be dilated. But surely to exact the last iota of a right awakens an unsocial feeling. 

4. It is of no consequence, nor do I pretend to ascertain, from whom we have received the first injury. Com- 
plaints against one nation cannot be discharged by severity from another. But Mr. Pinckney argued with fitness, 
that, if the United States{acquiesced in the instructions of Great Britain, as being consonant to the law of nations, 
they must acquiesce in the pleasure of all the world, who, by waging war, may destroy every foreign market. From 
any other people, whose acts offend us, we shall expect satisfaction. We expect no more from you. 

No, sir, we have labored to cultivate with thej British nation perfect harmony. We have not attempted, by a 
revival of maxims, which, if ever countenanced, are now antiquated, to blast your agriculture or commerce. To 
be persuaded, as you wish, that the instructions of the 8th of June, 1793, are in a conciliatory spirit, is impossible. 
And be assured, sir, that it isa matter of sincere regret to learn the intention of your Government to adhere to 
them, notwithstanding our representations, which utter, as we flatter ourselves, the decent but firm language of 


right. I have the honor, sir, to be, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 
Mr. Hammonpv, Minister Plenipotentiary. 





[3d Conaress. No. 95. Ist Session. } 


SPAIN. 
REPORTED TO THE SENATE, MAY 15, 1794. 


Mr. Evtswortn, from the committee to whom was referred a number of resolutions moved in the Senate, relating 
to the navigation of the Mississippi, and the negotiation at the court of Spain, submitted the following report: 


That, in the negotiation now carrying on at Madrid, between the United States and Spain, the right of the for- 
mer to the free navigation of the Mississippi is well asserted and demonstrated, and their claim to its enjoyment is 
pursued with all the rye: § and firmness which the magnitude of the subject demands, and will doubtless con- 
tinue to be so pursued, until the object shall be obtained, or adverse circumstances shall render the further pro- 
gress of the negotiation impracticable. ‘That, in the present state of the business, it would be improper for Congress 
to interfere. But the committee recommend, that, in order to satisfy the citizens of the United Stateg more imme- 
diately interested in the event of this negotiation, that the United States have uniformly asserted their right to the 
free use of the navigation of the river Mississippi, and have employed, and will continue to pursue, such measures 
as are best adapted to obtain the enjoyment of this important territorial right, it be 

Resolved by the Senate, That the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, requested to cause to be 
communicated to the Executive of the State of Kentucky. such part of the existing negotiation between the United 
States and Spain, relative to this subject, as he may deem advisable and consistent with the course of negotiations. 





3d ConGREss. No. 96. Ist SEssion. ] 


SPAIN. 


COMMUNICATED TO CONGRESS, MAY 20, 1794. 


Unrrep States, 20th May, 1794. 
Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives : 


In the communications which I have made to Congress, during the present session, relative to foreign nations, 
I have omitted no opportunity of testifying my anxiety to preserve the United States in peace. It is peculiarly, 
therefore, my duty, at this time, to lay before you the present state of certain hostile threats against the territories 
of Spain in our neighborhood. 
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The documents which pean od this message develop the measures which [ have taken to suppress them, and 
the intelligence which has been lately received. : 

It will be seen from thence, that the subject has not been neglected; that every power vested in the Executive, 
on such occasions, has been exerted; and that there was reason to believe that the enterprise projected against the 
Spanish dominions was relinquished. seis : : ; 

But it appears to have been revived, upon principles which set _— order at defiance, and place the peace of 
the United States at the discretion of unauthorized individuals. ‘The means already deposited in the different De- 
partments of Government are shown by experience not to be adequate to these high exigencies, although such of 
them as are lodged in the hands of the Executive shall continue to be used with promptness, energy, and decision, 
proportioned to the case. But I am impelled, by the position of our public affairs, to recommend that provision be 
made for a stronger and more vigorous opposition than can be given to such hostile movements under the laws as 


they now stand. “ 
G. WASHINGTON. 


PHILADELPHIA, August 29, 1793. 
Sir: 

The commissioners of Spain, residing here, have complained to the President of the United States, that cer- 
tain persons at this place are taking measures to excite the inhabitants ef Kentucky to join in an enterprise against 
the Spanish dominions on the Mississippi ; and in evidence of it, have produced the printed address now enclosed. 
I have it, therefore, in charge from the President, to desire you to be particularly attentive to any attempts of this 
kind, among the citizens of Kentucky, and if you shall have reason to believe any such enterprise meditated, that 
you put them on their guard against the consequence, as all acts of hostility committed by them on nations at peace 
with the United States are forbidden by the laws, and will expose them to punishment : and that, in every event, 
yoa take those legal measures which shall be necessary to prevent any such enterprise. 

In addition to considerations respecting the peace of the general union, the special interests of the State of Ken- 
tucky would be particularly committed, as nothing could be more inauspicious to them than such a movement, at 
the very moment when those interests are under negotiation between Spain and the United States. 


have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 
To His Excellency the Governor of Kentucky. 


‘ Kenrucky, October 5, 1793. 
IR: 

Ihave just now been honored with your favor of the 29th of August, wherein you observe, that the Spanish 
commissioners have complained to the President of the United States, that certain persons are taking measures to 
excite the inhabitants of Kentucky to join in an enterprise against the Spanish dominions on the Mississippi. I 
think it my duty to take this early opportunity to assure you, that I shall be particularly attentive to prevent any at- 
tempts of that nature from this country. I am well persuaded, at present, none such is in contemplation in this 
State. The,citizens of Kentucky possess too just a sense of the obligations they owe the General Government, to 
embark in any enterprise that would be so injurious to the United States. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
ISAAC SHELBY. 


The Hon. Tuomas Jerrerson, Secretary of State. 


. Germantown, November 6, 1793, 
IR: 
I have received from the representatives of Spain here, information, of which the following is the substance: 

That, on the 2d of October, four Frenchmen, of the names of La Chaise, Charles Delpeau, Mathurin, and Gi- 
gnoux, set out in the stage from Philadelphia for Kentucky; that they were authorized by the minister of France here 
to excite and engage as many as they could, whether of our citizens or others, on the road or within your Govern- 
ment, or any where else, to undertake an expedition against the Spanish settlements within our neighborhood, and, in 
event, to descend the Ohio and Mississippi and attack New Orleans, where they expected some naval co-operation; that 
they were furnished with money for these purposes, and with blank commissions, to be filled up at their discretion. 
I enclose you the description of these four persons in the very words in which it has been communicated to me. _ 

Having laid this information before the President of the United States, I have it in charge from him to desire 
your particular attention to these persons, that they may not be permitted to excite within our territories, or carry 
trom thence, any hostilities into the territory of Spain. For this purpose, it is more desirable that those peaceable 
means of coercion should be used which have been provided by the laws, such as the binding to the good behavior 
these, or any other persons exciting or engaging in these unlawful enterprises, indicting them, or resorting to such 
other legal process, as those learned in the laws of your State may advise. Where these fail, or are inadequate, a 
suppression by the militia of the State has been ordered and practised in the other States. L hope that the citizens 
of Kentucky will not be decoyed into any participation in these illegal enterprises against the peace of their country, 
by any effect they may expect from them on the navigation of the Mississippi. "Their good sense will tell them, 
that that is not to be effected by half measures of this kind, and that their surest dependence is on those regular mea- 
sures which are pursuing, and will be pursued, by the General Government, and which flow from the united authority 
of all the States. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 
To His Excellency the Governor of Kentucky. 


Le signalement du Sieur La Chaise, taille de 5 pieds 93 pouces, figure allongée, cheveux rond, grand favorisé, 
taille bien faite. 

Signalement de Delpeau, taille de 5 pieds 9 pouces, figure allongée, les yeux enfoncées, grand cheveux allonge, 
un peu blondin, pale de la figure. 

_— de Gignoux, taille de 5 pieds 6 pouces, cheveux et sourcils chatains, nez gros, bouche moyenne, menton 
rond. 


January 13, 1794. 
Sir: Mer 

After the date of my last letter to you, I received information that a commission had been sent to General 
Clarke with powers to name and commission other officers, and to raise a body of men. No steps having been 
taken by him (as far as has come ,to my knowledge) to carry this plan into execution, I did not conceive it was 

either proper or necessary for me to do any thing in the business. : 
Two Frenchmen, La Chaise and Delpeau, have lately come into this State. Iam told they declare, publicly, 
they are in daily expectation of receiving a supply of money, and that, as soon as they do receive it, they shall raise 
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a body of men and proceed with them down the river. Whether they have any sufficient reason to expect to get 
such a supply, or any serious intention of applying it in that manner, if they do receive it, I can form no opinion. 

I judged it proper, as the President had directed you to write to me on this subject, to give you this information, 
that he may be apprized, as fully as I am, of the steps which have been and are now taking here in this matter. If 
the President should, hereafter, think it necessary to hold any further communication with the Executive of this 
State on this subject, I wish him to be full and explicit as to the part which he wishes and expects me to act. That, 
if what is required of me should, in my opinion, be within my constitutional powers, and in the line of my duty, I 
may hereafter have it in my power to show that the steps which I may take were not only within my legal powers, 
but were also required by him. : : 

I have great doubts, even if they do attempt to carry their plan into execution, (provided they manage their busi- 
ness with prudence) whether there is any legal authority to restrain or punish them, at least before they have actu- 
ally accomplished it: for, if it is lawful for any one citizen of this State to leave it, it is equally so for any num- 
ber of them-to do it. It is also lawful for them to carry with them any quantity of provisions, arms, and ammuni- 
tions and, if the act is lawful in itself, there is nothing but the particular intention with which it is done that can 
possibly make it unlawful; but I know of no law which inflicts a punishment on intention, only, or.any criterion 
by which to decide what would be sufficient evidence of that intention, if it was a proper subject of legal censure. 

I shall, upon all occasions, be averse to the exercise of any power which I do not consider myself as being clearly 
and explicitly invested with, much less would [ assume a power to exercise it against men who I consider as friends 
and brethren, in favor of a man whom I view as an enemy and a tyrant. I shall also feel but little inclination to 
take an active part in punishing or restraining any of my fellow-citizens for a supposed intention only to gratify or 
remove the fears of the minister of a prince, who openly withholds froin us an invaluable right, and who secretly 
instigates against us a most savage and cruel enemy. ; : 

But, whatever may be my private opinion as a man, as a friend to liberty, an American citizen, and an inha- 
bitant of the Western waters, I shall, at all times, hold it as my duty to perform whatever may be constitutionally 
required of me, as Governor of Kentucky, by the President of the United States. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
ISAAC SHELBY. 


Tuomas Jerrerson, Esq. Secretary of State. 


Puitavetpuia, March 29, 1794. 
Sir: 

The letter which your excellency addressed to my predecessor, on the 13th of January, 1794, has been laid 
before the President of the United States, and I have it in charge from him to recall to your view the state of things 
with which it is connected. 

You were informed, sir, on the 29th of August, 1793, that the commissioners of Spain had complained of attempts 
to excite the inhabitants of Kentucky to an enterprise against the Spanish dominions on the Mississippi; that the 
President requested you to be attentive to circumstances of this kind; that if such an enterprise was meditated, your 
citizens ought to be put on their guard against the consequences; and that you should adopt the necessary legal 
measures for preventing its as, acts of hostility committed by our citizens against nations at peace with the United 
States, were forbidden by the laws, and would subject the offenders to punishment. 

That every effectual exhortation might be combined with a sense of duty, it was, at the same time, represented 
to you that, “in addition to considerations respecting the peace of the general union, the special interests of the 
State of Kentucky would be particularly committed; as nothing could be more inauspicious to them than such a 
movement, at the very moment when those interests were under negotiation between Spain and the United States.” 

Your excellency’s answer, on the 5th October, 1793, gave a satisfactory assurance of your readiness to counter- 
act any design from Kentucky against the Spanish dominions on the Mississippi; of your persuasion that none such 
was then in contemplation in your State: and of your citizens possessing too just a sense of the obligations which 
they owe to the General Government, to embark in any enterprise so injurious to the United States. 

{t was, therefore, with full confidence in your zeal, that, on the 6th of November, 1793, upon the representation 
of the commissioners of Spain, you were further informed that, on the 2d of October, 1793, four Frenchmen, of the 
names of La Chaise, Charles Delpeau, Mathurin, and Gignoux, had set out in the stage from Philadelphia to Ken- 
tucky, authorized by the then minister of France here to engage as many as they could, whether of our citizens or 
others, on the road, or within your State, or elsewhere, to undertake an expedition against the Spanish settlements 
within our neighborhood, and in event, to descend the Ohio and Mississippi, and to attack New Orleans, where 
naval co-operation was expected; and that they were furnished with money for these purposes, and with blank commis- 
sions, to be filled up at their discretion. Your excellency was requested to check these hostilities, and in doing so, 
to prefer those peaceable means of coercion which had been provided by the laws, (such as the binding to good 
behavior or indicting) or to resort to such other legal process as those learned in the laws of your State might advise. 
The letter conveying the foregoing intelligence, proceeds thus: ** Where these fail, or are inadequate, a suppression 
by the militia of the State has been ordered and practised in other States. I hope that the citizens of Kentucky 
will not be decoyed into any participation in these illegal enterprises against the peace of their country, by any 
effect which they may expect from them on the navigation of the Mississippi. ‘Their good sense will tell them that 
is not to be effected by half measures of this kind; and that their surest dependence is on those regular measures 
which are pursued, and will be pursued, by the General Government, and which flow from the united anthority of 
all the States.” 

After the impression made by your letter of the 5th of October, 1793, you will naturally conclude how difficult 
it was to reconcile it with your last, of the 13th of January, 1794. 

As the constitution and laws of the United States are to govern the conduct of all, so cannot it be well imagined 
that the President intended to impose upon your excellency any departure from them. You were asked to prefer 
peaceable means of coercion; and, for that purpose, to consult those who were learned in the laws of your State, to 
designate legal process. I shall not presume, upon the imperfect knowledge which can be obtained here, of the 
jurisprudence of Kentucky, to determine whether any, or what, species of process was admissible. I beg leave, 
however, to observe that if, in the opinion of the judges, no preventive or other step could be supported, the Presi- 
dent required none. My predecessor, in his letter of November 6, 1793, arguing trom what-is usual in the United 
States, and recollecting what prevails in Virginia, many of the Jaws of which are understood to be incorporated in 
your code, naturally suggested the propriety of binding to the good behavior and indicting. And, indeed, what 
Government can be so destitute of the means of self-defence, as to suffer, with impunity, its peace to be drawn into 
jeopardy by hostilities levied within its territory against a foreign nation, order to be prostrated at the will of tumul- 
tuous individuals, and scenes of bloodshed and civil war to be introduced? 

You intimate a doubt, sir, whether the two Frenchmen, La Chaise and Delpeau, can be restrained or punished 
before they have actually accomplished their plan, and assign as a reason for the doubt, that any number of your 
citizens may lawfully leave your State, and carry with them any quantity of provisions, arms, and ammunition. 
Hence you conclude that these acts, being lawful, a particular intention cannot render them unlawful, and that no 
criterion exists for deciding such an intention. If there be no peculiarity in the laws of Kentucky, and it be allow- 
able to reason from general principles, or an analogy to the practice of other States, we might expect, from a candid 
revision of these sentiments, that a contrary result would arise in your mind. That foreigners should meddle in 
the affairs of a Government where they happen to be, has scarcely ever been tolerated, pt is often severely pun- 
ished. That foreigners should point the force of a nation, against its will, to objects of hostility, is an invasion of its 
dignity, its tranquillity, and even safety. Upon no principle can the individuals on whom such guilt shall be fixed, 
bid the Government to wait, as your excellency would seem to suppose, until their numbers shall defy the ordi- 
nary animadversions of law; and until they are incapable of being subdued, but by force of arms. To prevent the 
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extremity of crimes, is wise and humane, and steps of precaution have, therefore, been found in the laws of most 
ieties. : 
ae is this offence of foreigners expiated or lessened by an appeal to a presumed right in the citizens of Ken- 
tucky to enlist under such banners without the approbation of their country. In a Government instituted for the 
happiness of the whole, with a clear delineation of the channels in which the authority derived from them must 
flow, can a part only of the citizens wrest the sword from the hands of those magistrates whom the whole have in- 
vested with the direction of the military power? They may, it is true, leave their country; they may take arms and 
rovisions with them; but, if these acts be done, not on the ground of mere personal liberty, but of being retained 
in a foreign service, for purposes of enmity against another people, satisfaction will be demanded, and the State to 
which they belong cannot connive at their conduct, without hazarding a rupture. The evidence of a culpable in- 
tention is perhaps not so difficult as your excellency imagines; it is at least a familiar inquiry in penal prosecutions, 
and ought not to be an objection to your interference on this occasion, But here suffer me to repeat, that the Pre- 
sident wishes you to do nothing more than the laws themselves permit. Let them have their free course, by such 
instructions as you may think adequate and advisable, and I trust that they will prove competent to rescue the 
United States from a painful altercation with a foreign sovereign. 

As these unlawful assemblages of military force may assume various forms, Congress have not been unmindfal 
that the civil arm may sometimes be unequal to the task of sustaining civil authority. They have, therefore, by an 
act of May 2, 1792, conferred on the marshals and their deputies the same power, in executing the laws of the United 
States, as sheriffs and their deputies in the several States have by law in executing the laws of their respective States. 
They have rendered it lawful for the President, in case of invasion, to call forth the militia, or to issue his orders for 
that purpose to such officer of the militia as he shall think proper. They have empowered him to call forth the mili- 
tia of one State for the suppression of an insurrection in another, under certain circumstances; and to subdue, by 
the militia, any combinations against the laws which may be too powerful for ordinary judicial proceedings. 

Thus far have I addressed your excellency upon the constitutional and legal rights of the Government, which 
perhaps are in strictness the only topics belonging to the present occasion. But, as it may not be known that the 
navigation of the Mississippi has occupied the earliest labors of the Executive, and has been pursued with an unre- 
mitted sincerity, I will lay before you such a sketch of the pending negotiation as may be communicated consist- 
ently with the respect due to the nation in treaty with us, and the rules observed in such cases. 

The primary subject in the instructions to Mr. Carmichael, who has resided for a considerable time at Madrid, 
as chargé des affaires of the United States, has been to throw open to your commerce that river to its very mouth. 
In December, 1791, it was verbally communicated to the Secretary of State, by one of the commissioners of Spain 
here, that His Catholic Majesty, apprised of our solicitude to have some arrangements made respecting our free na- 
vigation of the Mississippi, and the use of a port thereon, was ready to enter into a treaty at Madrid. And great, 
indeed, was that solicitude. For although this overture was not, as to the place, what might have been desired, yet 
was it attended to without delay, and accepted. 

As a proof of the interest taken by the Government on this subject, I might mention that, not only was Mr. 
Carmichael, who had acquired an acquaintance with persons and circumstances in Spain, made a member of the 
commission, but Mr. Short was added, as being more particularly informed of the navigation to be treated of. 

Instructions, comprehensive, accurate, and forcible, were prepared by my predecessor; and if at this stage of 
the business it were proper to er them to public view, I should expect, with certainty, that those who are the 
most ardent for the main object would pronounce that the Executive has been deficient neither in vigilance nor ex- 
ertions. 

For many months have our commissioners been employed in this important affair,at Madrid. At this moment 
they are probably so employed. The delays which forms may have created, the events of Europe, and other con- 
siderations, which at this season cannot with propriety be detailed, dictate a peaceable expectation of the result. 

Let this communication, then, be received, sir, as a warning against the dangers to which these unauthorized 
schemes of war may expose the United States, and particularly the State of Kentucky. Let not unfounded sus- 
picions of a tardiness in Government prompt individuals to rash efforts, in which they cannot be countenanced, 
which may thwart my favorable advances of their cause, and which, by seizing the direction of the military force, 

must be repressed by law, or they will terminate in anarchy. Under whatsoever auspices of a foreign agent these 
commotions were at first raised, the present minister plenipotentiary of the French republic has publicly disavowed 
and recalled the commissions which have been granted. 

I cannot, therefore, doubt that, when your excellency shall revise this subject, you will come to this conclusion, 
that the resentments which you profess as a private man, a friend to liberty, an American citizen, and an inhabitant 
of the Western waters, ought not to interfere with your duty as Governor of Kentucky; and that, on the other 
hand, the contemplation of those several characters, under which bie have considered yourself, ought to produce a 
compliance with those measures which the President of the United States has consigned to your discretion and ex- 
ecution. 

I have the.honor to be, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 


His Excellency the Governor of Kentucky. 


Copy of the first, second, and ninth sections of ** An act to provide for calling forth the militia,” §c. 


Sec. 1. Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That whenever the United States shall be invaded, or be inimminent danger of invasion, from any foreign 
nation or Indian tribe, it shall be lawful for the President of the United States to call forth such number of the mili- 
tia of the State or States most convenient to the place of danger or scene of action, as he may judge necessary to 
repel such invasion; and to issue his orders for that purpose to such officer or officers of the militia as he shall think 
proper. And in case of an insurrection in any State, against the Government thereof, it shall be lawful for the Pre- 
sident of the United States, on application of the Legislature of such State, or of the Executive, (when the Legisla- 
ture cannot be convened) to call forth such number of the militia of any other State or States, as may be applied for, 
or as he may judge sufficient to suppress such insurrection. 

Sec. 2. nd beit further enacted, That, whenever the laws of the United States shall be opposed, or the execu- 
tion thereof obstructed, in any State, by combinations too powerful to be suppressed by the ordinary course of judi- 
cial proceedings, or by the powers vested in the marshals by this act, the same being notified to the President of 
the United States by an associate justice, or the district judge, it shall be lawful for the President of the United 
States te call forth the militia of such State to suppress such combinations, and to cause the laws to be duly executed. 
And if the militia of a State where such combinations may happen, shall refuse, or be insufficient to suppress the 
same, it shall be lawful for the President, if the Legislature of the United States be not in session, to call forth and 
employ such numbers of the militia of any other State or States most convenient thereto, as may be necessary; and 
the use of the militia, so to be called forth, may be continued, if necessary, until the expiration of thirty days after 
the commencement of the ensuing session. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the marshals of the several districts, and their deputies, shall have the 
same powers, in executing the laws of the United States, as sheriffs and their deputies in the several States have by 
law in executing the laws of their respective States. 
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Copy of a letter from the Secretary of War to His ——, oe peal St. Clair, Governor of the Northwestern Ter- 
ritory, date 


GERMANTOWN, NEAR PuiLapeLpuia, November 9, 1793. 
Sir: 

Ihave the honor te transmit a copy of a letter written by the Secretary of State to the Governor of Kentucky, 
relative to the design of certain “rite a mentioned therein, to excite some military enterprise against the pos- 
sessions of Spain upon the Mississippi, with which Power the United States are at peace. 

The President of the United States has instructed me to request that you would consider the letter to the Go- 
vernor of Kentucky as written to yourself, and that you take all the measures in the course of the laws for the pre- 
vention of the design, in the manner suggested by the Secretary of State. But if the design should have assumed 
such an aspect as to bid defiance to the operation of the laws, that then you use the militia of your Government to 
prevent the progress of the design; or that you request the officer commanding the troops of the United States in 
your neighborhood, in the name of the President of the United States, to afford you such assistance in the effectual 
suppression of such design, and apprehension of the offenders, as the nature of the case may require. You will please 
to repurt any proceedings of yours which may occur in consequence of this letter, in order that the same may be 
submitted to the President of the United States. 


Copy of aletter from the Secretary of War to His Excellency the Governor of Kentucky, dated 


GERMANTOWN, NEAR PuiLaDELPHtIA, Vovember 9, 1793. 
SIR: 

I have the honor to enclose your excellency a letter from the Secretary of State, relatively to the designs of 
four Frenchmen, to excite some enterprise against the possessions of Spain, on the Mississippi, with which Power the 
United States are at peace. To permit such a measure in any of the United States would be a breach of our neu- 
trality, and of course involve the United States in the existing war between the belligerent parties, and therefore the 
enterprise is not to be tolerated in the least degree. ‘The Secretary of State has suggested how this design may be 
prevented by the usual course of the laws. But if this mode should be ineffectual, I am instructed by the President 
of the United States to request that your excellency will use effectual military force to prevent the execution of the 
plan of the said Frenchmen, or any other persons who may support or abet their design; for the lawful expenses of 
which the United States will be responsible. 

Any proceedings which may take place in consequence of the letter from the Secretary of State, or of this letter, 
you wiill please report, in order to be submitted to the President of the United States. 


Copy of a letter from Major General Wayne to the Governor of Kentucky, dated 


Heap Quarrers, GREENVILLE, January 6, 1794. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to enclose your excellency a copy of a letter to the commanding officer of the legionary cav- 
alry, stationed between Georgetown and Lexington, in the State of Kentucky, directing him to receive and obey 
your excellency’s orders, should you find any occasion for their services in suppressing the design mentioned in the 
enclosed extracts of letters from Governor St. Clair, and the Secretary of War: the original letter from the War Of- 
fice you have undoubtedly received before this period. 

Should the force now offered be deemed insufficient, or should more be wanted, it shall not be withheld upon 
this interesting occasion; notwithstanding our proximity to the combined force of the hostile Indians, who are now 
kept in double check by the troops on this ground, and those posted on the field of battle of the 4th November, 1791, 
which we took possession of on the 24th ultimo. 

The measures which I have taken for the security of the Northwestern frontiers, I hope and trust will be found 
salutary and effectual. 

‘ I have the honor to be, &c. 
A. WAYNE. 
His Excellency Isaac Suetpy, Esq. Governor, Kentucky. 


Extract of a letter from Lexington, Kentucky, dated 
Marcu 31, 1794. 


** Monday—An agent from General Clarke, properly authorized by him, made his appearance here, for the ex- 
press purpose of purchasing, on the credit of General Clarke, such articles as were absolutely necessary, in order 
that he might depart immediately. 

** He called on me, showed me his authority, and offered to purchase my two boats. The articles wanted were 
two, viz. five hundred pounds of powder, and one ton cannon ball. The purchases were completed; the powder is at 
this instant in my cellar—to-morrow it leaves this place for the falls. ‘The boats will start next weeks; their provi- 
sions are all ready, and the 15th April is appointed for the day of their departure from the falls. 

“ Friday, April 4.—Yesterday the powder left this place.” 

The writer is expected in town in a few days. 


Extract of a letter from the Secretary of War to Major General Wayne, dated 


Marcu 31, 1794, 


‘The idea of a post to be established at Fort Massac, was held forth on the 17th of May last, and left optional 
with you; but certain circumstances, at that time prevented your adopting the idea. The late intention of some 
restless people of the frontier settlements, to make hostile inroads into the ominions of Spain, renders it indispen- 
sable that you should immediately order as_ respectable a detachment as you can, to take post at Fort Massac; and 
to erect a strong redoubt and block house, with some suitable cannon from Fort Washington. 

** The officer who should command, ought to be a man of approved integrity, firmness, and prudence.” 

** Besides the directions for erecting the works, the supplies, discipline, and police of his garrison, he ought to be 
instructed somewhat in the following manner: 

** Secret and confidential.—It has not been unknown to you, that a number of lawless people, residing on the waters 
of the Ohio, in defiance of the national authority, have entertained the daring design of invading the territories of 
Spain. _The atrocity of this measure, and its probable effects, are pointed out in the proclamation of the President 
ot the United States, herewith delivered to you. 
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“¢ If this design should be persisted in, or hereafter revived, and any such parties should make their appearance 
in the neighborhood of your garrison, and you should be well informed that they are armed and equipped for war, 
and entertain the criminal intention described in the President’s proclamation, you are to send to them some per- 
son in whose veracity you could confide—and if such person should be a peace officer, he would be the most a 
messenger—and warn them of their evil proceedings, and forbid their attempting to pass the fort at their peril. But 
if, notwithstanding every peaceable effort to persuade them to abandon their criminal design, they should still per- 
sist in their attempts to pass down the Ohio, you are to use every military means in your power for preventing them, 
and for which this shall be your sufficient justification, provided you have taken all the pacific steps before directed.” 





Copy of a letter from M. Williamson, Jr. to Captain Thomas Martin, dated 


Rock Lanpine, April 9, 1794. 
Dear CaPrain: 
Agreeable to your request, I have made every inquiry about Murray; he has not been here, and if he should 
come, Captain M’Kinsey will certainly send him to the fort. I sall set out for Carr’s Bluff this evening, and it I 
should see or hear of him, shall send him immediately up; and if any more of the Federal troops should desert, with 
an expectation of being received as one among the adventurers against East Florida, they will be mistaken, by 
being sent back to their quarters. General Clarke requested me to urge the necessity of not interfering with Go- 
vernment, particularly in that of persuading the troops of the United States to desert and join them; and that, if he 
could find out that any officer or soldier had acted in that manner, contrary to the interests of the United States, 
should be given into the hands of the law, and be punished as the law directs. 
I am, with respect, yours, &c. 
M. WILLIAMSON, Jr. 


Colonel Carr delivered your advertisement to Captain a with a special command that the within men- 
tioned deserter be safely taken to your quarters, provided he should come to this place, as well as any other that 
might desert, with an idea to shelter with the republicans, or F—— to F——. amines 

. W. Jr. 


Extract of aletter from Constant Freeman, Agent e the -< eves of War, in Georgia, to the Secretary of 
ar, date 
; Forr Finis, pri! 18, 1794. 


** We have been for a long time held in suspense by the different reports which have circulated, relative to 
certain persons being employed in this State to recruit a corps of troops for the service of France. There cannot 
now be any doubts remaining upon this subject. Officers have been appointed, and are now acting under the au- 
thority of the French republic. Parties of recruits have already marched to the rendezvous appointed for them. 
Several men of this corps have crossed the Oconee, and encamped opposite to Greensborough. A small party was 
for some days opposite to the Rock Landing; they have since marched to Carr’s Bluff, to join with those that had 
assembled at that place. The general rendezvous, we are told, is to be on the river St. Mary. An agent is ap- 
pointed to furnish the supplies; and he has, for that purpose. received ten thousand dollars. A person, who was 
formerly the contractor’s clerk at this post,is employed by him to purchase four thousand rations of provisions. 
He has gone down the country to execute this business. 

On the 8th instant, a Colonel Carr, and Major Williamson, came to this garrison; they stayed the day and night 
with Captain Martin; they are said to be officers in the French legion. This was confirmed by Major Williamson, 
who showed Captain Martin a letter of instructions which he had received from General Clarke, directing him to 
repair to Fort Phillips, the Rock Landing, and Carr’s Bluff, for the purpose of paying to the recruits of the French 
legion an allowance for mileage from their homes to the places of rendezvous. He showed Captain Martin a list of 
the men whom he had paid, and who are encamped on the other side of the Oconee, opposite to Greensborough, 
under the command of the late Lieutenant Bird, who is now a captain in the said legion; and he also showed Cap-. 
tain Martin his saddlebags, and told him that he had more than a thousand dollars in them for the purposes above 
mentioned; and he further informed him that General Clarke would cross the Oconee in ten days from that time to 
take the command, and that Colonel Carr would be one of the adventurers. Major Williamson has been employed 
as paymaster. 

‘Coen Carr told me that large detachments had marched from the back settlements of South Carolina, and 
from the State of Kentucky; that the men were to be engaged for three months, and were to receive bounties of 
land in the provinces of East and West Florida, and Louisiana, which they were to conquer from the Spaniards; 
that M. Genet is appointed a major general, and is to command in chief, and that measures would be taken to con- 
ciliate the Creeks, that the legion might march through their country. 

The next day they left this garrison, and proceeded on their journey to Carr’s Bluff. That morning a soldier 
deserted from Captain Martin’s company, and as it was apprehended he had joined the party of the French legion, 
then encamped opposite to the Rock Landing, Captain Martin sent a message to Major Willianen, requesting 
him that the man might be returned. He has received the enclosed letter as an answer, which I have desired him 
to give me that I might send it to yon. This letter confirms what I have above written, relatively to Major Wil- 
liamson being connected with this business. 

There are many other persons named as officers in this new corps, but as it wou!d be rather imprudent to men- 
tion them without some evidence of the fact, I forbear to send you their names. 

It appears that the Spanish Government in the Floridas is greatly alarmed at the preparations which are making 
to invade these provinces; and the Governor of East Florida has made complaint to the Governor of this State, 
who has issued his proclamation, dated the fifth of last month, forbidding all persons joining with these adventurers, 
or aiding or assisting them in any way whatever. 

Although, sir, you may have been fully informed through other channels of the above facts, I conceive it highly 
proper that I should give you such further information therein as is to be obtained in this quarter. It doth not, how- 
ever, appear, that the officers of this new legion make any great progress in the recruiting services and it is generall 
believed, by the most sensible and orderly inhabitants of this country, that the proposed expedition of these ad- 
venturers will fail.” 


Mr. John S. Gano, of Cincinnati, Northwestern territory, came through Kentucky, was at Lexington and Frank- 
fort six days, and left Lexington on the 8th or 9th of April. 

He says that the expedition of General Clarke, to open the free navigation of the Mississippi, which had been 
suspended, apparently for want of money, had again revived; and it was said, owing to a supply of money which 
had arrived by a Frenchman, said to be a major, but whose name the informant does not recollect. 

That the boat builders, and other artificers for the expedition, had again recommenced, vigorously, their work at 
aay rapids of the Ohio. That some persons of Kentucky, who had been appointed officers, had sold their property 

y auction. 
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That the measure of the expedition was openly advocated, and not opposed by any considerable numbers, bu 
some did speak against it. That the President’s proclamation had been received in Cincinnati, but he did not see 
any of them in Kentucky. 

That they had provided some cannon and ammunition; and Mr. Gano was informed that they were casting more 
cannon at the iron works in Kentucky. 

That it was understood that the inhabitants of Lexington had subscribed ammunition. 

That Mr. Charles Smith, of Kentucky, informed Mr. Gano that he had actually received a commission of a 
major; that upon the arrival of the French major with the money, he had received orders to hold himself in readi- 
ness to join with his troops at the rapids of the Ohio; but having more maturely reflected upon the business, he en- 
closed his commission to the said French major. 


Extract of a letter from Major Henry Gaither, aa -ange: Pas Federal troops in Georgia, to the Secretary of 
ar, dated 
Sr. Mary’s, April 13, 1794. 


‘“* The French are going on with an expedition against the Floridas from this place, and appear to have many 
friends in this undertaking among the inhabitants of this State. There is now at anchor, within musket shot of my 
fort, the sloop of war Las Casas, of eighteen guns, with two hundred men, most of them French, and one compan 
of them infantry; they are last from Charleston. They say there are thirteen sail, equally large, and well manned, 
yet to come from different ports in the United States. ‘There is a recruiting post at Temple, eighteen miles up the 
river from this; the last accounts say they have eighty men, and expect three hundred from the upper part of this 
State. This armament and land force they talk of wiil be sufficient, they say, to take the Floridas as soon as they 
please. ‘The sloop of war, on her first arrival, saluted the fort. I have not returned the salutes the captain and 
officers are much offended; this has caused me to begin a three gun fascine battery in front of the fort, and next the 
river, for my own defence. I shall be very particular with the French troops, and avoid every thing like giving 
offence. I don’t mean to leave this until matters get better settled.” 


May 6, 1794. 


Mr. John Holland, an inhabitant of Savannah, left that place on the 26th ult. in the sloop Harmony, Captain 
M’Cormack, and arrived here on the 5th of May. 

This gentleman informs, that the French sloop of war Las Casas, supposed to belong to the French fleet, lately 
from the Chesapeake, had landed some men on the Island of Amelia, to the southward of the St. Mary’s; and that 
they were there erecting some works, and had landed some cannon. ‘That General Clarke was on the Georgia side of 
the St. Mary’s with a few men; their numbers said to be various, from one hundred and fifty to three hundred, but 
were daily augmenting; and it was supposed intended to join the French, and to take the oaths of allegiance to 
them, in order to invade the Floridas. Clarke was said to have provisions and ammunition. The people of Savan- 
nah strongly reprobated the measure. A person, name unknown, attempted to beat up for volunteers in Savannah, 
but he was forced to desist, and to give bail in the federal court. 

A captain of a privateer, named Curvin, also attempted to beat up, but was also obliged to give bail and desist. 

The Governor was daily expected in Savannah. 

. : Colonel Hammond from Savannah is one of the principal officers. He was of the continental troops during 
the late war. 


War Department, May 14, 1794. 
SIR: 

By certain information, recently received from Georgia, it would appear that a General Clarke and others 
have organized themselves into a military corps, within the limits of the United States, and are thence about setting 
out upon some military expedition against the dominions of Spain, with whom we are at peace. 

Any comments upon the illegality and criminality of such a conduct is entirely unnecessary to your excellency, 
as you have already issued your proclamation against the design. 

But it may be necessary that further and more effectual measures be taken to prevent, entirely, the expedition, 
and bring to punishment the authors, actors, and abettors thereof; otherwise the United States may become re- 
sponsible for the consequences. 

I am therefore desired by the President of the United States to request that your excellency will, if the same 
should be necessary, take the most energetic and decisive measures within your power for suppressing the said 
design. Ifthe circumstances should require the employment of the militia, Iam interned to assure you that it may 
be done at the expense of the United States; and I am also directed to put under your direction the regular troops 
of the United States; for which purpose I have given Lieutenant Colonel Gaither the necessary orders, herein en- 
closed. And I have also further directed John Habersham, Esquire, the agent for furnishing the supplies in Geor- 
gia, to afford every necessary aid of provisions and quartermaster’s stores, which you may require for this object. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
; ; H. KNOX, Secretary of War. 
His Excellency the Governor of Georgia. 


Extract of a letier from the Secretary of War to Lieutenant Colonel Gaither, dated May 14, 1794. 
SIR: 

If the Governor of Georgia should call upon you to assist him with the public forceunder your command, for the 
purpose of suppressing an illegal combination of men, alleged to be organized within the United States for the pur- 
pose of invading the dominions of Spain, you are promptly and cordially to place yourself, and all the troops and 
military stores, under his orders, for the said purpose. 
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SPOLIATIONS UPON AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


COMMUNICATED TO THE SENATE, MAY 20, 1794. 


PuitapELPuia, May 20, 1794. 
Sir: ; is 
I now do myself the honor of transmitting to the Senate the abstract of vexations and spoliations of our com- 
merce, which was required by their resolution of the 13th day of March last. The volume sent will show,that such 
a business could not be immediately completed. Indeed, sir, [ was compelled, by the burthen of business daily de- 
pending and arising in the office, to engage a gentleman of the law to assist me in preparing the abstract. _ é 
Permit me to remark that the documents which have been forwarded tome are in many instances so imperfect 
as to render it impossible to make such regular statements as I wished. j 
I ought, at the same time, to observe, that, on the 2d day of March, 1794, when I wrote my letter to the President 
of the United States, the cases of complaint against the British were thirty-two; against the French, twenty-six; 
against the Spanish, ten; and against the Dutch, one. The propriety, therefore, of what that letter contains, will not 
be determined by the great list, which has been exhibited since; nor will it be supposed that I ever have underta- 
ken, or do now undertake, to vouch for a single fact; having made, and being able to make, no inquiry beyond the 
allegations of the parties interested. ; ; ; , 
The abstract would have been drawn in the first instance, had it not been intended to endeavor to settle the busi- 
ness by representations to the foreign courts. Unless the Senate desire that the papers be retained here, it is pro- 
bable that many of them will be sent abroad. 
I have the honor, sir, to be, with very great respect, your most obedient servant, 


EDMUND RANDOLPH. 
The Vice Present of the United States and Prestpent of the Senate. 


{The abstract referred to in the above is not on file. ] 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


COMMUNICATED TO CONGRESS, MAY 21 AND MAY 23, 1794. 


Unitep States, May 21, 1794. 
Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 


I lay before you, in confidence, sundry papers, by which you will perceive the state of affairs between us and 
the Six Nations, and the probable cause to which it 1s owing. And also, certain information, whereby it would ap- 
pear that some encroachment was about to be made on our territory, by an officer and party of British troops. Pro- 
ceeding upon a supposition of the authenticity of this information, although of a private nature, I have caused the 
representation to be made to the British minister, a copy of which accompanies this message. 

It cannot be necessary to comment upon the very serious nature of such an encroachment, nor to urge, that this 
new state of things suggests the propriety of placing the United States in a posture of effectual preparation for an 
event, which, notwithstanding the endeavors making to avert it, may, by circumstances beyond our control, be 


forced upon us. 
G. WASHINGTON. 


UnirEp States, May 23, 1794. 
Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 


I lay before you the copy of a letter from the minister plenipotentiary of His Britannic Majesty, in answer toa 
letter from the Secretary of State, communicated to Congress yesterday; and also the copy of a letter from the 
Secretary, which is referred to in the above mentioned letter of the minister. 

G. WASHINGTON. 


The Secretary of State to Mr. Hammond. 
. PuitaDELpuiA, May 20, 1794, 
IR: : 

It cannot be unknown to you, that a speech, said to be addressed on the 10th of February, 1794, to several 
Indian nations, and ascribed to the Governor General of His Britannic Majesty at Quebec, has appeared in most of 
the public prints in the United States. With so many circumstances of ene: after remaining so long with- 
out contradiction, it might have justified us in inquiring from you, whether it was really delivered under British autho- 
rity. Our forbearance thus to inquire is conformable with the moderation which has directed the conduct of our Go~ 
vernment towards Great Britain, and indicates at the same time our hope, from the declarations of yours, that its 
views — prove ultimately pacific, and that it would discountenance every measure of its officers, having a con- 
trary tendency. 

Even now, sir, while [ entertain a firm persuasion that, in assuming this speech to be genuine, I cannot well err, 
I shall be ready to retract the comments which I am about to make, if you shall think proper to deny its authenticity. 

At the very moment when the British ministry were forwarding assurances of good will, does Lord Dorchester 
foster and encourage in the Indians hostile dispositions towards the United States. If it was a part of the Ameri- 
can character to indulge suspicion, what might not be conjectured as to the influence by which our treaty was 
defeated in the last year, from the assembling of deputies from almost all the nations, who were at the late general 
council on the Miami, and whose enmity against us cannot be doubtful? How nearly would that suspicion approach 
to proof, were we to recollect that so high an officer as himself would not rashly hazard this expression: ‘* I should 
not be surprised if we are at war with the United States in the course of the present year; and if we are, a line 
must then be drawn by the warriors.” 
__ But this speech only forebodes hostility: the intelligence which has been received this morning is, if true, hostility 
itself. ‘The President of the United States has understood, through channels,of real confidence, that Governor 
Simcoe has gone to the foot of the rapids of the Miami, followed by three companies of a British regiment, in order 
to build a fort there. 

Permit me then to ask, whether these things be so? It has been usual for each party to a negotiation, to pay such 
a deference to the pretensions of the other, as to keep their affairs in the same posture, until the negotiation was con- 
cluded. On this principle, you complained, in your letter of the 5th of July, 1792, of the jurisdiction attempted to 
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be exercised under the State of Vermont, within the districts occupied by the troops of your King; and demanded 
that our Government should suppress it, from respect to the discussion which was pending. On this principle, you 
were assured that proper measures should be adopted. On the same principle you renew, on the 10th of March, 

794, a similar application; and are answered that the measures of the Government should correspond with its assu- 
rances. Accordingly, although the forts, garrisons, and districts, to which your letters relate, are confessedly within 
the limits of the United States, yet have our citizens been forbidden to interrupt you in the occupancy of them. 
What return then have we a right to expect? 

But you will not suppose that I put the impropriety of the present aggression upon the pendency of the negotia- 
tion. 1 quote this only to show the contrast between the temper observed on your part towards us, and on our part 
towards you. This possession of our acknowledged territory has no pretext of statu quo on its side; it has no pre- 
text at all; it is an act, the hostility of which cannot be palliated by any connexion with that negotiation; it is cal- 
culated to support an enemy whom we are seeking to bring to peace. 

A late mission of the United States to Great Britain is an unequivocal proof, after all that has happened, of the 
sincere wish of our Government to preserve peace and a good understanding with your nation; but our honor and 
safety require that an invasion shall be repelled. 

Let me, therefore, inform you, sir, that I have it in charge from the President of the United States to request and 
urge you to take immediate and effectual measures, as far as in you lies, to suppress these hostile movements; tocail 
‘o mind that the army of the United States, in their march against the enemy, will not be able to distinguish between 
them, and any other people, associated in the war; to compare these encroachments with the candor of our con- 
duct, and the doctrines which you have maintained; and to admonish those who shall throw obstacles in the way of 
negotiation and tranquillity, that they will be responsible for all the unhappy consequences. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 
Mr. Hammonp, Minister Plenipotentiary of His Britannic Majesty. 


Mr. Hammond to the Secretary of State. 


: PuiLaDELpuia, 22d May, 1794. 
Sir: 

In answer to your letter of the 20th current, which I did not receive until late in the afternoon of yesterday, 
it is necessary for me to premise that, whatever may be my personal opinion with respect to the style and manner in 
which you have thought it proper to address me upon the present occasion, it is not my intention to offer any animad- 
version upon them, but to proceed with temper and candor to the examination of the subjects of your letter. 

Though I never can acknowledge the right of this Government to require from me, so categorically as you have 
required it, an explanation of any measure emanating from the Governors of Canada, over whose actions lias no 
control, and for whose conduct I am not responsible, Lam willing to admit the authenticity of the speech to certain 
Indian nations, to which you have alluded, and which you have ascribed to the Governor General of His Majesty’s 
possessions in North America. But in order to ascertain the precise sense of the only passage of that speech to 
which you have referred, and of which you have given merely a partial citation, I shall quote the passage at length. 

**CHiLpREN: Since my return / find no appearance of a line remains, and from the manner in which the people 
of the States push on, and act, and talk on this side, and from what I learn of their conduct towards the sea, 1 shall 
not be surprised if we are at war with them in the course of the present year; and if so, a line must then be drawn 
by the warriors.” 

From the context of this whole passage, it is manifest that Lord Dorchester was persuaded that the aggres- 
sion which might eventually lead to a state of hostility, had proceeded from the United States. And so tar as 
the State of Vermont, to which, I presume, his lordship principally alluded, was implicated, I am convinced 
that that persuasion was not ill founded. For, notwithstanding the positive assurances which I received from your 
predecessor, on the 9th of July, 1792, in answer to my letter of the 5th of the same month, of the determination of 
the General Government to discourage and repress the encroachments which the State and individuals of Vermont 
had committed on the territory occupied by His Majesty’s garrisons, I assert with confidence, that not only those 
encroachments have never been in any manner repressed, but that recent infringements in that quarter, and on the 
territory in its vicinity, have been since committed. Indeed, if this assertion of mine could require any corrobora- 
tion, would remark that, though the space of fifty days elapsed between my letter of the 10th of March, 1794, upon 
this subject, and your answer of the 29th of April, 1794, you did not attempt to deny the facts which I then stated, 
and which I now explicitly repeat. 

In regard to your declaration that ‘* Governor Simcoe has gone to the foot of the rapids of the Miami, followed 
by three companies of a British regiment, in order to build a fort there,” I have no intelligence that such an event 
has actually occurred. But even admitting your information to be accurate, much will depend on the place in which 
you assert that the fort is intended to be erected, and whether it be for the purpose of protecting subjects of His 
Majesty residing in districts dependent on the fort of Detroit, or of preventing that fortress from being straitened 
by the approach of the American army. To either of which cases, I imagine that the principle of the sfatus quo, until 
the final arrangement of the points in discussion between the two countries shall be concluded, will strictly apply. 
In order, however, to correct any inaccurate information you may have received, or to avoid any ambiguity relative 
to this circumstance, [ shall immediately transmit copies of your letter, and of this answer, as well to the Governor 
General of His Majesty’s possessions in North America, and the Governor of Upper Canada, as to His Majesty’s 
ministers in England, for their respective information. 

Before I conclude this letter, | must be permitted to observe, that I have confined to the unrepressed and con- 
tinued aggressions of the State of Vermont alone, the persuasion of Lord Dorchester that they were indicative of an 
existing hostile disposition in the United States against Great Britain, and might ultimately produce an actual state 
of war on their part. If I had been desirous of recurring to other sources of disquietude, I might, from the allusion 
of his lordship ** to the conduct of this Government toward the sea,” have deduced other motives of apprehension, 
on which, from the solicitude you evince to establish a ** contrast between the temper observed on your part towards 
us, and on our part towards you,” [ might have conceived myself justified in dilating. I might have adverted to the 
privateers originally fitted out at Charleston, at the commencement of the present hostilities, and which were allowed 
to depart from that port, not only with the consent, but under the express permission of the Governor of South 
Carolina. 1 might have adverted to the prizes made by those privateers, of which the legality was in some measure 
admitted by the refusal of this Government to restore such as were made antecedently to the 5th of June, 1793. I 
might have adverted to the permission granted by this Government to the commanders of French ships of war and 
of privateers, to dispose of their prizes by sale in ports of the United States. I might have adverted to the two pri- 
vateers le Petit Democrat, (now la Cornelia) and le Carmagnol, both which were illegally fitted out in the river 
Delaware, and which, in consequence of my remonstrances and of the assurances I received, I concluded would 
have been dismantled, but which have remained during the whole winter in the port of New York armed, and 

,0W are, as Lam informed, in a condition to proceed immediately to sea. I might have adverted to the conduct 
which this Government has observed towards the Powers combined against France in the enforcement of the embargo: 
for, while the vessels of the former are subjected to the restrictions of that measure, those of the latter have been 
permitted to depart from Hampton Roads, though three weeks had elapsed subsequently to the imposition of the 
embargo, though they were amenable to its operation, and though they were chiefly laden with articles ** calculated 
to support an enemy whom we are seeking to bring to peace.” I might have adverted to the uniformly unfriendly 
treatment which His Majesty’s ships of war and officers in His Majesty’s service have, since the commencement of 
the present hostilities, experienced in the American ports. And lastly, 1 might have adverted to the unparalleled 
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insult which has been recently offered at Newport, Rhode Island, not by a lawless collection of the people, but by 
the Governor and Council of that State, to the British flag, in the violent measures pursued towards His Majesty’s 
sloop of war Nautilus, and in the forcible detention of the officers by whom she was commanded. I have, however, 
forborne to expatiate upon these points, because I am not disposed to consider them, as I have before stated, as 
necessary elucidations of the immediate object of your letter, and much less to urge them in their present form as 
general topics of recrimination. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 


GEO. HAMMOND. 
The Secretary or STATE. 


The Secretary of State to Mr. Hammond. 


PHILADELPHIA, -Zpril 29th, 1794. 
Sir: . 

Very soon after the receipt of your letter of the 10th ultimo, I took more than one opportunity of mentioning 
to you verbally, that the Government of the United States was sincere and constant in its determination to fulfil its 
assurances concerning the districts occupied by the British troops, and the acts of violence said to be committed 
under the authority of the State of Vermont, on the persons and property of British subjects residing under the pro- 
tection of your garrisons. ; ai ; 4 i 

I indeed promised to give you an answer in writing at an earlier day than this. But being anxious to obtain 
particular information from a gentleman, who was in town, well acquainted with the places to which you refer, and 
trom some accident not being able as yet to lay my hands upon the letter of Mr. Jefferson to you, on the 9th of July, 
1792, I was hopeful that my personal declarations to you would continue to receive such full confidence as to afford 
sufficient =e for the most particular inquiry. But being disappointed in seeing that gentleman, I think it 
best to answer your letter without further delay. ; 

I have it in charge from the President of the United States again to assure you, that his purpose to cultivate har- 
mony with your nation, and to prevent the measures of which you complain in the above letter, continues unchanged. 
Orders will be therefore immediately repeated upon this head, to repress the violences which you state, and they 
shall be accompanied with an injunction to use against the refractors every coercion which the laws will permit. 
We have received no intelligence of the particular facts to which you refer. But, to prevent all unnecessary cir- 
cuity in first inquiring into them, and next transmitting to this city the result, the proper instructions will be given 
to act, without waiting for further directions. _ ee 

In these measures, sir, you will see a real disposition in us to friendship and good neighborhood: and I shall be 
justified by your own recollection, when I claim the merit of our having been uniform in the same demonstrations. 

I have the honor to be, sir, with great respect, your most obedient servant, 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 


Mr. Hammonp, Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain. 
Note.—For the papers relating to the Indians, referred to in the message of May 21, see Documents on Indian Affairs, No. 49. 
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SPAIN. 


COMMUNICATED TO CONGRESS, MAY 26, 1794. 


; Untrep Srates, 26th May, 1794. 
entlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 

The commissioners of His Catholic Majesty having communicated to the Secretary of State the form of a cer- 
tificate, without which, the vessels of the United States cannot be admitted into the ports of Spain, I think it proper 


to lay it before Congress. 
G. WASHINGTON. 


Form of a certificate which is required, in order that the produce of the United States may be admitted into the ports 
of Spain, to wit: 

Before me, &c. personally came , of the city of » merchant and citizen. who being duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, on his solemn oath doth depose and say, that the cargo here shipped by him in the ship , whereof 
is master, now bound from this port of , for sin Spain, to wit: , are of the growth or pro- 
duce of the United States of America, (which I the said notary or magistrate also attest) and that no part thereof 
are of the produce of France or her colonies, nor have the same, or any part thereof, received any advantage or im- 
provement in France, or any of its dependencies, nor in any manner contributed to its revenues, and the said depo- 
nent further says, that the said cargo so shipped is the sole property of him, the deponent, and that they are citizens 
of the United States of America, and resident merchant of the said city of . 

Sworn as above, before me, . In testimony whereof, and that the said goods are of the produce or manufac- 
ture of the said United States of America, and that I am well informed that the said shipmentis bona fide intended 
for the port of , in the kingdom of Spain, I, the said magistrate and notary, have hereunto set my hand, and affix- 
ed my notarial seal, the day and year above written. 

Quod attestor. 
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FRANCE. 
COMMUNICATED TO THE SENATE, MAY 27, 1794. 


Unirep States, May 27, 1794. 


Gentlemen of the Senate: 


; The Executive Provisory Council of the French republic having requested me to recall Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, our minister plenipotentiary in France, [ have thought proper, in pursuance of that request, to recall him. I 
therefore nominate James Monroe, of Virginia, as minister p 


enipotentiary of the United States to the said republic. 
G. WASHINGTON. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
COMMUNICATED TO CONGRESS, JUNE 4, 1794. 


Unirep States, 4th June 1794. 


Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 
I lay before Congress the copy of a letter, with its enclosure, from the Secretary of State to the minister 
plenipotentiary of His Britannic Majesty; it being an answer to a letter from the minister to him, bearing date the 


22d ultimo, and already communicated. 
G. WASHINGTON. 


PuHiLapELPuia, June 2, 1794. 
Sir: 
If the letter with which you honored me on the 22d ult. bad not entered into a train of recrimination against 
the United States, I should not now trouble you with a return to its unpleasant topics. Among the reasons which 
would have induced me to add nothing to my letter of the 1st of the last month, it would have been of some weight, 
that, by silence, I should avoid the repetition of a style and manner, which seem to have produced a personal ex- 
citement. 

As you are willing to admit the authenticity of Lord Dorchester’s speech, we will, with your approbation, 
reserve, for a future discussion, on what occasion, and to what degree, an explanation may be required by the 
Government of the United States from a foreign minister. 

I selected only one passage of that speech, because, in it, was concentered the real object of the whole; which 
was to declare an expectation that Great Britain would be at war with the United States in the course of _the*pre- 
sent year, and, if she were, to cause the warriors to drawa line. This is the undisguised sense of the Governor 
General, unaffected by the preliminary words which you have thought proper to quote. It is your own interpreta- 
tion. For, so far are you from contradicting my assertion, that Lord Dorchester fostered and encouraged in the In- 
dians hostile dispositions towards us, that you confine the greater part of your remaining observations to vindicate 
his persuasion and your own, that the principal aggression, leading to hostility, proceeded from the United States, 
and to suggest many others of the same tendency, upon which you would not dilate. 


I shall not shrink, sir, from your charges. _ —_ . i . 
Ist. Notwithstanding the territory upon which certain inhabitants of Vermont are represented, in your letter of 


the 5th of July, 1792, to have trespassed, belongs to the United States, yet, on the 9th of the same month, did my 
predecessor give you, as is admitted, positive assurances of the determination to discourage and repress the subject 
of your complaint. The necessary instructions were, accordingly, forwarded to that State. On examining your 
correspondence with my Department, it does not appear, that, from the 9th of July, 1792, to the 10th of March, 
1794, upwards of nineteen months, our Government ever understood, from yourself or any authority of His Britan- 
nic Majesty, that the original dissatisfaction continued. Nor was any discontent heard from that quarter through 
other channels, except what related to outrages upon our own citizens by British subjects. Then, indeed, thirty 
days after the hostile tribes of Indians had been assembled by Lord Dorchester, at Quebec, you renew your remon- 
strance. Although it cannot be, by any means, believed, that this was written in order to usher in the intelligence, 
which soon after arrived, of his speech, yet it is difficult to account for so long an interval, under the circumstan- 
ces supposed. Nor ought my answer, although delayed for fifty days, until the 29th of April, 1794, to be construed 
into an assent to any charge, since, at the end of that period, having been disappointed, as my letter shows, in one 
opportunity of information, and no other presenting itself, we were not in a. capacity of contradicting your asser- 
tions. However, sir, the instructions issued in consequence of your application, conveyed positive orders for the 
correction of what, upon examination, should be found irregular. 

2d. Among the points to which, you intimate, that you might have adverted, is enumerated the fitting out of 
two privateers, at Charleston, in South Carolina. Whatever this transaction might have been, it probably occur- 
red at the commencement of the war, and before the existence of the war was communicated to our Government, 
by any of the Powers engaged. Had such a transaction been known to the President, in time, you can well judge, 
from his actual conduct, what he would then have done. His proclamation, on the 22d of April, 1793; his call upon 
the State Governors, on the 26th of the same month, to co-operate with him in the work of impartiality and peace: 


the system of rules which he established, and which were imparted to yous are unerring indications of the spirit of 


those measures on which he had determined. He suppressed the consular courts, which attempted to pass sen- 
tences of condemnation on captures; he restored several vessels to British owners; prosecutions have been instituted 
against the violators of neutrality: in a word, sir, what has been required, under the sanction of the law of na- 
tions, which has not been fulfilled? How many things have been spontaneously done, to evince our impartiality ? 
Let me request you to review my predecessor’s letters to you, of April 22, May 15, June 5, August 7, 8, 25, Sep- 
tember 5 and 12, 1793, and to say if more could be well expected from us? After such demonstrations, it might 
have been hoped that the equipment of these two privateers would not rise again in the shape of acharge. But the 
letter of the 5th of June, being conceived of itself to be satisfactory, is here inserted: 

‘In the letter which I had the honor of writing you on the 15th of May, in answer to your several memorials of the 
8th of that month, I mentioned that the President reserved for further consideration, a part of the one which related 
to the equipment of two privateers in the port of Charleston. The part alluded to was that wherein you express 
your confidence that the Executive Government of the United States would pursue measures for repressing such 
practices in future, and for restoring to their rightful owners any captures which such privateers might bring into 
the ports of the United States. 

** The President, after a full investigation of this subject, and the most mature consideration, has charged me to 
communicate to you, that the first part of this application is found to be just, and that effectual measures are taken for 
preventing repetitions of the act therein complained of; but that the latter part, desiring restitution of the prizes, is 
understood to be inconsistent with the rules which govern such cases, and would, therefore, be unjustifiable towards 
the other party. : 

* The principal agents in this transaction were French citizens. Being within the United States, at the moment 
a war broke out between their own and another country, they determine to go in its defence; they purchase, arm, 
and equip a vessel, with their own money, man it themselves, receive a regular commission from their nation, depart 
out of the United States, and then commence hostilities by capturing a vessel. If, under these circumstances, the 
commission of the captors was valid, the property, according to the laws of war, was, by the capture, transferred to 
them; and it would be an aggression on hee nation, for the United States to rescue it from them, whether on the 
high seas, or on coming into their ports. If the commission was not valid, and consequently the property not trans- 
ferred by the laws of war to the captors, then the case would have been cognizable in our courts of admiralty, and 
the owners might have gone thither for redress. Sv that on neither supposition would the Executive be justifiable in 
interposing. 

** With respect to the United States, the transaction can in no wise be imputed to them. It was in the first 
moment of the war, in one of their most distant ports, before measures could be provided by the Government to 
meet all the cases which such a state of things was to produce—impossible to have been known, and, therefore, 
impossible to have been prevented by that Government. 
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‘The moment it was known, the most energetic orders were sent to every State and port in the Union to prevent 
a repetition of the accident. On a suggestion that citizens of the United States had taken part in the act, one who 
was designated, was instantly committed to prison for prosecution; one or two others have been since named, and 
committed in like manner; and should it appear that there were still others, no measures will be spared to bring 
them,to justice. The President has even gone further. He has required, as a reparation of their breach of respect 
to the United States, that the vessels so armed and equipped shall depart from our ports, 

** You will see, sir, in these proceedings of the President, unequivocal proofs of the line of strict right which 
he means to pursue. The measures now mentioned are taken in justice to the one party; the ulterior measure of 
seizing and restoring the prizes is declined, in justice to the others and the evil, thus early arrested, will be of very 
limited effects; perhaps, indeed, soon disappear altogether.” 


As to the permission from the Governor of South Carolina, for the departure of those privateers from port, you 
may assure yourself of a proper inquiry; and I take the liberty of requesting any evidence which you may have of it. 

3d. With so many direct proofs in your hands of the opinion constantly maintained by our Government against 
the legality of captures in general, made by illegal privateers, it is not easily explained why the validity of those 
before the 5th of June, 1793, should be argued from a refusal to restore them. The above recited letter of that date 
neither affirms nor disaffirms their validity; but declines the granting of restitution, as being inconsistent with the 
rules which govern in such cases. These rules are, that, if the commission be good, the capture is good; if the com- 
mission be bad, the capture is bad; but whether it be good or bad, is not decided, it being enough to prove, that the 
transaction, for the reasons assigned, can in no wise be imputed to the United States. But, if captures of this kind, 
prior to the 5th of June, 1793, do really amount (as is conceived by some) to no very considerable value, this would, 
of itself, lessen the importance of the insinuation. ; ; ; 

4th. The Secretary of War has undertaken to ascertain the precise state of the privateers le Petit Democrate, 
and le Carmagnole, and the result will be communicated to you. In the mean time, it is a matter of some surprise, 
that vessels, whose single employment and profit must consist in cruising on the ocean, should have remained in the 
port of New York during the whole winter, and probably up to the date of your letter (May 22d, 1794.) May it 
not be presumed that their activity has been checked by the intervention of the Government? But, sir, if they have 
not been dismantled, your letter brings the first notice of the omission. 

5th. It is true that the sale of prizes made by French cruisers has not been prohibited in the United States, and 
that our treaty with France has been so interpreted, as not to contemplate a freedom to sell. The next resort was 
to the law of nations, which was scrupulously searched by the Executive, with the pure desire of discovering truth 
and justice to all. Upon this, as on many other occasions, the civilians differ—Vattel declaring that a privateer 
may carry his prize into a neutral port, and there freely sell it; Martens affirming the same doctrine, if it has not 
been otherwise regulated by treaty; and others opposing it. In this schism among writers, it was resolved by 
the President of the United States, to impose no restraint upon those sales; and to refer them, as affairs of legisla- 
tion, to Congress, at the earliest moment of theirsession. ‘Thus much has been observed, not as my final answer, 
but merely to introduce an assurance that I will follow you in the main discussion, whensoever you shall bring it 
forward in detail. 

6th. Undoubtedly, sir, you have been misinformed, that the vessels of France have been permitted to depart 
from our ports, notwithstanding the embargo. As the history of the Executive proceedings is neither long nor 
entangled, it shall be frankly stated to you. As soon as the embargo was laid, expresses and advice boats were 
despatched to notify the officers of the customs and revenue cutters, and all others concerned in its execution. The 
resolution imposing it involved all foreign nations; the instructions from the President of the United States favored 
no nation, directly or indirectly. A French snow, la Camille, which had descended the river Delaware as low as 
New Castle, on her voyage, was stopped by an officer of the United States; and the President, adhering to perfect 
impartiality, could not think himself justified to gratify the minister of the French republic with a passport. Pass- 
ports being kept under the special view of the President, were issued only after his examination of each case, and 
the total number of them does not exceed twenty-six. Among them was one to yourself; one to an.agent, who was 
sent to the West Indies, upon a business connected with the late captures and condemnations in various British 
courts of admiralty; one to a citizen, whose vessel was under trial in Bermuda, and who was anxious to forward the 
British instructions of the 8th of January, 1794, with a hope of rescuing her from confiscation; one to the friends of 
Joshua Barney, then in Jamaica; twenty for the accommodation of several unfortunate inhabitants of St. Domingo, 
to some of whom our Government was advancing money for their support, and who could no longer endure their 
separation from home; one to some other persons in peculiar circumstances, desirous of returning to the West 
Indies; and in the last instance, one to the minister of the French republic. If, therefore, by any other passport or 

ermission, the embargo has been relaxed, it was unauthorized by the President, and unlawful. The distance of 

ampton Road from this city, being more than three hundred miles, the officers of Government, resident here, could 
not learn at the moment what was passing there. No intelligence of an official nature, or of any real importance, 
no complaint from any other foreign minister, or any other person, has since reached us. If, sir, you should happen 
to possess the information, I ask it as a favor of you to designate who granted the permission, and under what cir- 
cumstances the French vessels left that road? An investigation, however, has been, and shall be, pursued, on our 
part, without delay. If the law has been violated, it shall be vindicated; but a violation of law is very remote from 
a permission of the Government. ' 

7th. The uniformly unfriendly treatment, which the British officers are said to have experienced in the United 
States, cannot be answered until it shall be more explicitly defined. Did this treatment break forth in words or ac- 
tions, not cognizable by law? If so, no complaint can be offered to Government. Or in words or actions, which 
were so cognizable? ur courts are free to foreigners against citizens, and independent of influence. To yourself 
let me appeal that, on the representations which you thought proper to lay before the President, in relation to the 
British consul at Baltimore, the British consul at Norfolk, and the commander of the Dedalus frigate, the neces- 
sary measures were promptly adopted; the result has been transmitted to you, and no objection has been returned. 
Nor was the Government backward in its interference in the late affair at Philadelphia. And these being the only 
occurrences of the kind within my knowledge, I trust that no example can be produced of Government refusing to 
extend its protection on every seasonable occasion. 

8th. The events at Newport, in Rhode Island, are accurately detailed in the proceedings which I have the honor 
of enclosing to you. Within the limits of the present letter, 1 cannot do more; as it might be an useless task to 
detain you with my remarks, when none of them might be adapted to the animadversions which you meditate. 
It is enough, therefore, for me to engage, that these animadversions, whensoever they shall appear, shall receive par- 
ticular attention. : 

Although, sir, your charges against the United States are sketched only, the impressions, which may have been 
intended, cannot be counteracted too soon, by such general elucidations as, at a future day, may be more minutely 
unfolded. But let these facts be as they will, are they indicative of a hostile disposition in the United States, and 
ought they ultimately to produce a state of war? This is not the place for us to retort our complaints. But compare 
them with the whole of your catalogue, and say, what may our feelings be? Yet we prefer peace. | 

9th. As Lord Dorchester’s endeavor to stir up the Indians against us is without justification, so is the expedition 
of Governor Simcoe without pretext. 

That you have received no intelligence of such an event having actually occurred, leaves room to conjecture that 
Se may not be without — of it having been designed; and that it has therefore probably taken place. 

ut you insist that much will depend on the place intended for the fort. Let the = allotted for it on the Miami 
be unknown; the place is, for our immediate purposes, adequately marked out, by being on that river. A single 
glance of the eye over the map proves that its source is within the limits of the United States. In its whole length it 
is flanked on each side by our territory. Its very mouth is to the southward of our line, as recognized by our treaty 
with His Britannic Majesty. On no part, therefore, of the rapids, can a fort be built, but within our country. 
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This being fixed, your argument is, that, if the fort be for the purpose of protecting subjects of His Majesty, resid- 
ing in districts dependent upon the fort of Detroit, or of preventing that fortress from being straitened by the ap- 
proach of the American army, the principle of sfatu quo, until the final arrangement of the point in discussion be- 
tween the two countries shall be concluded, will strictly apply. ; : , 

Tochange, by hostile movements, the condition of a thing concerning which a treaty is opened, not bein 
consonant with a spirit of adjustment, the principle of statu quo has been generally adopted. The nearest point of 
the rapids to Detroit cannot be less than fifty miles. They have never been considered—they never could ‘ con- 
sidered, as appendages to Detroit. But you proceed and say, that the proposed assumption of territory may depend 
on districts which depend on Detroit. It is too obvious to dwell upon the remark, that, if Detroit, which lies with- 
in the United States, becomes the first station from which a district, still further in, may arise, and that from 
this district another district may be generated, one encroachment may beget ano the ad infinitum. It will, how- 
ever, be very acceptable to understand, with accuracy, how much of our territory towards the Miami was actually 
possessed by the military establishment of Detroit at the time of the peace. I mention the military establishment, 
because, if any subjects of His Britannic Majesty reside beyond the line of actual possession, they are, as being with- 
in our limits, under our jurisdiction. ; ; ; ad 

To prevent the fortress of Detroit from being straitened by the approach of the American army, is either a new 
modification of the preceding idea, or founded upon an untenable suspicion. For the question must recur, are the 
rapids an appendage to Detroit? Were they connected with it at the peace? If convenience, only, were to be 
consulted, and a wide range of unsettled territory, by being suitable to the momentary circumstances of one nation, 
is to be transferred, for that reason alone, from another, which is the true proprietor, we might even then controvert 
the conveniency of the rapids to Detroit. If right be consulted, our right is complete. Is then our territory to be 
thus seized? Nay, more, sir, 1am authorized to say to you, explicitly, that the American army has no instructions 
to straiten or annoy that post; and that, if the descent on the rapids was dictated by this consideration, it ought to 


be discontinued, as being without cause. I have the honor, &c. 
; ; : . ? EDM. RANDOLPH. 
Mr. Hammonpn, Minister Plenipotentiary of his Britannic Majesty. 


Provivencr, May 16, 1794. 


Sir: 

Agreeably to the request of the General Assembly, I enclose you a report of the Justices of the Superior 
Court of this State, and of the District Judge of Rhode Island, respecting certain Americans detained on board 
a British sloop of war. : ' . : ' . 

The moderation which accompanied the determined resolution of the Legislature in the progress of this business, 
with the accomplishment of the release of our fellow-citizens, gave universal satisfaction. 

I also enclose an account of the supplies granted the Nautilus, that it may be known they were limited to the 
necessary supplies for carrying her to her destined port, and perfectly agreeable to our treaty with France. 


Iam, sir, &c. 
Epmunp Ranpo.rn, Esa. Secretary of State. A. FENNER. 


Srate or Ruopr Istanv, &c. Jn General Assembly, May Session, 4. D. 1794. 
The following report was made to this Assembly, to wit: 


1 statement of facts in the case of the six American sailors illegally detained on board of His Britannic Majesty’s 
sloop of war the Nautilus, H. W. Baynton, commander. 


On the 8thday of May, A.D. 1794, the said ship arrived in the harbor or port of Newport, in the State of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations : on the same day, the commander of said ship made application to the General Assem- 
bly of said State, then in session at said Newport, for liberty to purchase supplies of provisions for the people on 
board of her. ‘The General Assembly immediately took the application into consideration, but, during the progress 
of that business, they were informed that there were thirteen American citizens detained on board said ship, against 
their consent, three of which had been pressed in the West Indies; and that great anxiety was occasioned thereby in 
the minds of the people. ‘The General Assembly immediately proceeded to measures for investigating the facts; sent 
a message to Capt. Baynton, then on shore, requesting his attendance before them: The captain immediately attended, 
with his lieutenant. ‘lhe Assembly also requested all the judges of the superior court, being then present, together with 
the judge of the district court, to confer with said officers on the subject, to inform them of the information they had re- 
ceived, of the uneasiness it occasioned, and of their expectation that, if there were any American citizens on board 
their ship, they might be immediately released ; and if not released, to advise the General Assembly of the mea- 
sures which might be legally iatenad te obtain the discharge of the Americans so detained. The judges accordingly 
met the said officers in the council chamber, where the said officers, with the British vice consul, Mr. Moore, who 
attended them, were waiting; upon the request of the General Assembly. ‘The judges informed them of the intor- 
mation which had been received, and expressed their wish that they would afford the fullest satisfaction of the facts. 
The captain declared there were none on board of that description, at least within his knowledge, and so declared 
the lientenant; that he did not choose to take such seamen on board; that he had never pressed such; and _request- 
ed their names. The judges told him they were not able to give their names: he appeared altogether to doubt the 
fact; hereupon, John Carr, gunner of the fort, was called upon, who, on solemn oath, declared, that he inquired of 
one of the ship’s barge men if there were any Americans on board of said ship, who answered that there were thir- 
teen, ten of which had voluntarily entered on board, and that the three others had been pressed. The captain still 
appeared to disbelieve the matter: it was then proposed to him that, to satisfy himself and the authority, he would 
permit a gentleman or two, with himself or lieutenant, to go on board, and there to make the necessary inquiry: 
that, if there should be American citizens on board, it was presumed he would not hesitate to discharge thems if 
there were none, the public mind would be at ease, and mutual confidence would be restored. He agreed to the 
propriety of dismissing such, if on board, and at first agreed to the proposal; but on something being dropped by the 
consul, viz: the ship to be searched, he withdrew his’assent, and declared he would by no means consent to the pro- 
position. Much argument was used to convince him of the propriety of it, or that he ought to point out some 
way to come at the truth, but to no purpose; he thought his word sufficient. It was observed to him that 
it was not presumed he would undertake positively to deny the fact, since the information came from his 
own people, and it was not probable he could be certain of the fact. He said he would not say positively, 
but he was very confident there were none such, and that the information was groundless. It was observed 
to him, he must be sensible that that kind of argument would give no satisfaction; it was wished to conduct 
towards him with the utmost candor, and that he would exhibit the same; it was highly reasonable that the 
authority should be satisfied; it was presumed that the British Government would, under a like occasion, show the 
same solicitude for the relief of their subjects, and were possessed of sufficient spirit to obtain entire satisfacticn : 
that he must expect it would be exerted here, if we were reduced to the necessity; but it was still wished he would 
obviate that necessity by a ready compliance with the proposition, or by proposing something equally satisfactory. 
He replied he could do nothing further, was surprised at being thus called upon this business, asked if he was a pri- 
soner, and ad omen to be gving out of the room: it was said he was not a prisoner; no measure of that kind had 
been taken. It was proposed that the judges would leave the room to the officers with the consul, that, as much 
had been said, they might further deliberate on the matter, and consult what might conduce most to a fair and just 
settlement of the business. This was refused; and the captain and his lieutenant both, against the advice of the 
judges, burst out of the room, but instantly returned, declaring they were stopped by the people in the lobby, who 


were there in great numbers, and they were under apprehensions of danger. The lieutenant said he was kicked; 
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it was asked him with earnestness, ‘* was you kicked ?” he said ‘* no, but what was next to it, he was jam’d up;” 
they were desired to be composed, and to sit down; that it was wished they had taken advice; for while with the 
judges they should be protected. The captain again declared he could not comply with the proposal made, or give 
further satisfaction than he had, as to the Americans said to be on board his ship. Information was then given to 
the General Assembly of the proceedings thus far, when they passed the following resolution: 


Lower House of Assembly, 
May 8, 1794. 


Whereas complaint hath been made to this Assembly that sundry citizens of the United States are illegally 
detained on board of a certain sloop of war, called the Nautilus, belonging unto His Britannic Majesty, commanded 
by H. W. Baynton, now riding at anchor in the road of Newport, within this State: It is hereby voted and re- 
solved, that the said Captain H. W. Baynton, and the lieutenant of said sloop of war, who are now on shore, remain 
there until investigation of the subject of said complaint be had before the judicial authority of this State and district. 

To effect which purpose, it is further voted and reselved, That, on condition the said H. W. Baynton consent 
thereto, Messrs. Henry Sherburne, John L. Boss, Samuel Wardwell, Christopher Ellery, and William Davis, be 
a committee from this Assembly, to go on board the said sloop of war, with Mr. Thomas W. Moore, vice consul 
of His Britannic Majesty for the district of Rhode [sland, and request of the commanding officer now on_ board 
said sloop of war, an examination of the crew thereof, and report to the judicial authority of this State and district, 
the names of any citizens of the said United States there detained as aforesaid: and that the said judicial authority take 
examination of the birth and residence of such citizens, and enlarge those who, on such examination, are found to 


be citizens of any of the said United States. 
Voted, &c. 
SAMUEL EDDY, Clerk. 


In the Upper House. 


Read the same day and concurred. By order: 
HENRY WARD, Secretary. 


The officers were informed of this resolution, and a conversation more cool and candid soon after took place; 
and the ay agreed that the gentlemen mentioned in the foregoing act of the General Assembly might go on 
board his ship. ‘The consul agreed to go with them, and the captain sent a letter (which he first showed to the judges) 
to the commanding officer on board, directing him to give those gentlemen all the satisfaction in his power, as to 
there being any Americans on board. Those gentlemen proceeded on board, and were received with the utmost polite- 
ness; the books and lists of the men were shown, pig called upon to declare whether there were then any 
Americans unwilling to remain on board; six appeared, as by the following copy, taken by the committee, from the 
shipping book itself, and by their own declaration, to be Americans: 

John M’Carthy, Martha’s Vineyard, entry June 27, 1793. 

John Johnson, Charleston, South Carolina, entry December 17, 1793. 
Nicholas Martin, Boston, entry February 16, 1794. 

Anthony Dwyer, Georgetown, South Carolina, entry June 14, 1793. 
Samuel Brown, Portsmouth, Virginia, entry December 2, 1793. 
William Denning, New City, New York, entry 4pril, 1794. 

N. B. The entries appeared to be made by some officer of the ship, and no signature of the sailors. 

The above is a true copy of the extract from the books of the sloop Nautilus, belonging to His Britannic Ma- 
jesty, now riding in the harbor of Newport, by the subscribers, who were appointed by the Honorable General 
Assembly of the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, a committee, for the purpose of determining 
the number of Americans on board of said sloop, and which was reported on the 8th day of May, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-four, to the said honorable body, by 

HENRY SHERBURNE, 
JOHN L. BOSS, 

SAMUEL WARDWELL, 
CHRISTOPHER ELLERY, 


WILLIAM DAVIS. 


The captain immediately declared that he was surprised; that four of them he now believed were Americans, 
but he was, however, willing the six should be brought on shore; and as many as were Americans he would imme- 
diately discharge. His barge went again on board with his written orders, as follows: 


** Dear M’INNARHENY: 
Send the six men on shore to be examined, immediately. 


Yours, &c, f 
H. W. BAYNTON. 
John M’Carthy, Nicholas Martin, Samuel Brown, 
John Johnson, Anthony Dwyer, William Denning. 


Mr. Thomas to come on shore to take care of the boat, and not leave her.” 


The six sailors were soon brought on shore; the officers were convinced that they were all Americans, and the 
captain agreed that they might go where they pleased; and that, in the morning, he would send their clothing on 
shore, give them written discharges, and certificates for their wages; and the consul freely offered to take them, 
and give the sailors the money for them: whereupon entire good humor appeared fully restored, and the officers, 
with the consul, retired. In the morning the captain sent an officer on shore, who fully completed the business, 
agreeably to the captain’s agreement. 

The certificates were in the following form: 

These are to certify the honorable the principal officers and commissioners of His Majesty’s navy, that Samuel 
Brown served as able seaman on board His Majesty’s sloop Nautilus, under my command, from the 2d day of 
December, 1793, to the date hereof, when he was discharged—he being a subject of the United States of America; 
and that there is charged against him, in the ship’s bocks, the sum of two pounds eighteen shillings and eight pence. 








Navy slops,  - - - - - - - . - £1 19 10 
eds, - - - - - - - - - - 012 6 
Tobacco, - - - - . - * - - - 0 6 4 
£2 18 8 

Wages due, £3 2 8 








Given under my hand, on board the said sloop, at Newport, Rhode Island, the 9th day of May, 1794. 
H. W. BAYNTON. 
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The whole amount of the wages due to the sailors, as adjusted by the captain, and agreed to by the sailors, was 


£29 9s. 1d. sterling. ; ; ’ j 
The foregoing statement, made by the request of the General Assembly, is humbly submitted by the judges of 


the superior court, and the judge of the district court. 


HENRY MARCHANT, 
Judge of the District Court inand for Rhode Island district. 

DANIEL OWEN, 

Chief Judge Superior Court. 
WILLIAM TAGGART, 

Judge of the Superior Court. 
WALTER COOK, 

Judge of the Superior Court. 
JOSHUA BICKNALL, 
THOMAS TILLINGHAST. 

Newport, May 10, 1794. 


On due consideration whereof, : : 

It is voted and resolved, That the aforegoing report be, and the same is hereby, accepted; and that his Excel- 
iency the Governor be requested to transmit a copy’thereof to the Secretary of State of the United States, as soon 
as may be. - 

A true copy. Witness, - 
HENRY WARD, Secretary. 


Srate oF Ruope Istanp, &c. Jn General Assembly, May Session, 4. D. 1794. 


Upon the application of H. W. Baynton, commander of the British sloop of war the Nautilus, for permission to 
purchase the necessary supplies to enable him to proceed to the port to which he isbound, ; 

It is voted and resolved, That his Excellency the Governor cause the said ship to be supplied with four or five. 
thousand pounds of bread, five hundred and sixty pounds of fresh beef and veal, and one hundred and fifty pair of 
shoes, with such precautions, and under such directions, as he shall think proper. 


A true copy. Witness, : 
HENRY WARD, Secretary. 








3d Congress. } No. 102. [ist Sxsston. 
FRANCE. 


REPORTED TO THE SENATE, JUNE 6, 1794. 


Mr. Kine, from the committee to which was referred the bill, entitled “* An act providing for the payment of a cer- 
tain sum of money due to the French republic,” submitted the following report: 


It appears by a statement of the account between the United States and France, reported to the House of Re- 
presentatives, that, according to the view which is entertained at the treasury of that account, the United States, on 
the Ist day of January, 1794, were in advance to France the sum of two millions one hundred and eleven thousand 
and eighty-six livres tournois and five deniers, (being three hundred and eighty-three thousand one hundred and 
= dollars and thirteen cents) beyond the instalments of principal, and all interest which had accrued to that 

eriod. 
‘ It further appears, upon inquiry at the treasury, that, since that period, there has been advanced, on account of 
our debt to France, the further sum of seventy-one thousand two hundred and forty-two dollars and eighty-one cents. 

And it appears, likewise, from the papers referred to the committee, that the President has promised further pay- 
ments upon the same account, of one million five hundred thousand livres, on the 3d of September next, and of one 
million of livres on the 5th of November next, making together four hundred and fifty-three thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars; which payments, it is understood, may be anticipated at the Bank of the United States, in the 
proportions and at the epochs which are desired by the minister of the French republic. 

These sums embrace all the parts of principal which by contract would become payable to France during the 
year 1794, beyond which, were there no anticipations, nothing would be demandable during the present year, but the 
interest on the balance of the entire debt, which balance, on the Ist day of January, 1794, is computed at the trea- 
sury at two millions six hundred and eleven thousand five hundred and eighty-seven dollars and eighty-eight cents; 
whence it results, that the payments which have been made, and engaged to be made, exceed those which, by the 
terms of contract, could be demanded. 

This being the case, and the loan in question liaving been in its origin specifically appropriated to the purpose of 
the sinking fund, it is the opinion of the committee that itis not fadvisable to divert it from its destination, as is 
proposed by the bill referred to them, and consequently, that the bill should not pass. 
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3d ConGREss. } 


No. 103. 





sitivet. 3 


passes aati 


Gentlemen of the Senate: 


In the negotiation between the United States and his Catholic Majesty, I have received satisfactory proofs 
of attention and ability, exerted in behalf of the United States, to bring it toa happy and speedy issue. But it is 
probable that, by complying with an intimation made to the Secretary of State by the commissioners of His Catholic 
Majesty, much further delay in concluding it may be prevented. 
dence in our minister resident at Madrid, who is charged with powers as commissioner plenipotentiary, I nominate 
Thomas Pinckney to be envoy extraordinary of the United States to his Catholic Majesty, for the purpose of nego- 
tiating of and concerning the navigation of the river Mississippi, and such other matters relative to the confines of 
their territories, and the intercourse to be had thereon, as the mutual interests and general harmony of neighboring 
uire should be precisely adjusted and regulated, and of and concerning the general commerce 

States and the kingdoms and dominions of his said Catholic Majesty. 
It is believed that, by his temporary absence from London, in the discharge of these new functions, no injury will 
arise to the United States. 


and friendly nations re 
between the said Unite 


SPAIN. 


COMMUNICATED TO THE SENATE, NOVEMBER 21, 1794. 








3d Conearess. ] 


to execute my original intention. 


gress for relieving the inhabitants of St. Domingo. { asure to 
fect harmony reigns between the two republics, and that those claims are in a train of being discussed with candor, 
and of being amicably adjusted. , 

So much of our relation to Great Britain may depend upon the result of our late negotiations in London, that, 
until that result shall arrive, I cannot undertake to make any communication upon this subject. . 

After the negotiation with Spain had been long depending, unusual and unexpected embarrassments were raised 
to interrupt its progress. But the commissioner of His Catholic Majesty near the United States having declared to 
the Secretary of State, that, if a particular accommodation should be made in the conducting of the business, no 
further delay would ensue, I thought proper, under all circumstances, to send to His Catholic Majesty an envoy 
extraordinary, specially charged to bring to a conclusion the discussions which have been formerly announced to 


when bound to other ports than her own. 


Between the Executive of the United States an 
course has taken place during the last year. It may be acceptable to Congress to learn that our credit in Holland is 
represented as standing upon the most respectable footing. es 

Upon the death of the late Emperor of Morocco, an agent was despatched to renew with his successor the treaty 
which the United States had made with him. The agent unfortunately died, after he had reached Europe, in the 
But, until lately, it was impossible to determine, with any degree of probability, who 
of the competitors for that empire would be ultimately fixed in the supreme power. 
have been since adopted for the renewal of the treaty have been obstructed by the disturbed situation of Amsterdam, 
there are good grounds for presuming, as yet, upon the pacific disposition of the Emperor in fact towards the Unit- 
ed States, and that the past miscarriage will be shortly remedied. ; 

Congress are already acquainted with the failure of the loan attempted in Holland for the relief of our unhappy 
This subject, than which none deserves a more affectionate zeal, has constantly com- 


prosecution of his mission. 


fellow-citizens in Algiers. 


No. 104, 


COMMUNICATED TO CONGRESS, FEBRUARY 28, 1795. 


Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 


In my first communication to Congress, during their present session, f gave them reason to expect that * cer- 
tain circumstances of our intercourse with foreign nations” would be transmitted to them. There was at that time 
every assurance for believing that some of the most important of our foreign affairs would have been concluded, and 
others considerably matured, before they should rise. 





[2d Session. 


Unitep Srates, November 21, 1794. 


otwithstanding, therefore, I retain full confi- 


G. WASHINGTON. 


[2d SxEssion. 


RELATIONS WITH FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, MOROCCO, AND ALGIERS. 


Unitep States, February 28, 1795. 


But, notwithstanding I have waited until this moment, it has 


so happened that, either from causes unknown to me, or from events which could not be controlled, [ am yet unable 
That I may, however, fulfil the expectation given, as far as the actual situation 
of things will, in my judgment, permit, I now, 2 confidence, lay before Congress the following general statement: 
Our minister near the French republic has urged compensation for the injuries which our commerce has sus- 
tained from captures by French cruisers, from the nonfulfilment of the contracts of the agents of that republic with 
our citizens, and from the embargo at Bordeaux. 


He has also pressed an allowance for the money voted by Con- 
It aftords me the highest pleasure to inform Congress that per- 


he friendship of Her Most Faithful Majesty has been often manifested in checking the passage of the Algerine 
corsairs into the Atlantic Ocean. She has also furnished occasional corivoys to the vessels of the United States, even 
We may, therefore, promise ourselves, that as, in the ordinary course of 
things, few causes can exist for dissatisfaction between the United States and Portugal, so the temper with which 
accidental difficulties will be met on each side will s eedily remove them. 


the Government of the United Netherlands but little inter- 





G. WASHINGTON. 


Although the measures which 


manded my best exertions. I am happy, therefore, in being able to say, that, from the last authentic accounts, the 
Dey was disposed to treat for a peace and ransom, and that both would in all probability have been accomplished, 
had we not been disappointed in the means. Nothing which depends upon the Executive shall be left undone, for 
carrying into immediate effect the supplementary act of Congress. 
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BARBARY STATES. 


COMMUNICATED TO CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1795. 
Unitep Srates, March 2d, 1795. 


Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 

It appears from the information which I have lately received, that it may be probably necessary to the more 
successful conduct of our affairs on the coast of Barbary, that one consul should reside in Morocco, another in Al- 
giers, and a third in Tunis, or Tripoli, As no appointment for these offices will be accepted without some emolu- 
ment annexed, I submit to the consideration of Congress whether it may not be advisable to authorize a stipend to 





be allowed to two consuls for that coast, in addition to the one already existing. 
G. WASHINGTON. 
3d_ Coneress. ] No. 106. [2d Sessron. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


COMMUNICATED TO THE SENATE, JUNE 8, 1795, 


Unrrep Srates, June 8th, 1795. 


Gentlemen of the Senate: 

In pursuance of my nomination of John Jay, as Envoy Extraordinary to His Britannic Majesty, on the 16th 
day of April, 1794, and of the advice and consent of the Senate thereto, on the 19th, a negotiation was opened in 
London. On the 7th of March, 1795, the treaty resulting therefrom was delivered to the Secretary of State. I 
now transmit to the Senate that treaty, and other documents connected with it. They will, therefore, in their 
wisdom decide whether they will advise and consent that the said treaty be made between the United States and 


His Britannic Majesty. G. WASHINGTON 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
To Joun Jay, greeting: 


Reposing especial trust and confidence in your integrity, prudence, and ability, I have nominated, and, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, do appoint, you, the said John Jay, Envoy Extraordinary from the 
United States of America to the Court of His Britannic Majesty, authorizing you hereby to do and perform all 
such matters and things as to the said place or office doth appertain, or as may be duly given you in charge here- 
after, and the said office to hold and exercise during the pleasure of the President of the United States for the time 


being. : , 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of the United States to be hereunto affixed. Given under my 
hand, at the city of Philadelphia, the nineteenth day of April, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-four, and of the independence of the United States of America the eighteenth. 

G. WASHINGTON. 


L. S. 


By the President: . 
Epm. Ranvorpn, Secretary of State. 


Letter of Credence to His Britannic Majesty. 


GREAT AND GOOD FrienD: 

Being desirous of confirming, between your Majesty and the United States of America, perfect harmony and 
a good correspondence, and of removing all grounds of dissatisfaction by a friendly discussion, I have made choice 
of John Jay, Chief Justice of the United States, to repair to your Majesty, in the quality of their Envoy Extraor- 
dinary. From a knowledge of his fidelity, probity, and good conduct, I have entire confidence that he will ren- 
der himself acceptable to your Majesty, and will contribute, to the utmost of his power, to preserve and advance, on 
all occasions, the interest and happiness of the two nations. I beseech your Majesty, therefore, to give full cre- 
dence to whatever he shall say to you on the part of the United States, and, most of all, when he shall assure you 
of their friendship and wishes for your prosperity. And I pray God to have your Majesty in his safe and holy 


keeping. ; : ee j ea 
Written at Philadelphia, this fifth day of May, in the year of our Lord 1794, 
: G. WASHINGTON. 
By the President: 
is Epo. Ranpoipn, Secretary of State. 
To our great and good friend 
His Brrrannic Masesty. 


Letter of Credence to the Queen. 
MApaM OUR Goop FRIEND: 

I have named John Jay, Chief Justice of the United States of America, Envoy Extraordinary to your royal 
consort. My knowledge of his good qualities gives me full confidence that he will so conduct himself as to merit 
your esteem. I pray. therefore, that you yield entire credence to the assurances which he will bear to you of our 
friendships; and that God may always have you, madam, our good friend, in his holy keeping. 

Written at Philadelphia, this sixth day of May, in the year of our Lord 1794, 
G. WASHINGTON. 


By the President: 
Epm. Ranpo.pn, Secretary of State. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


To all and singular whom these presents shall concern, greeting: 


Know ve, That, for the purpose of confirming, between the United States of America and His Britannic Majesty, 
perfect harmony and a good correspondence, and of removing all grounds of dissatisfaction, and from a special trust 
and confidence in the integrity, prudence, and abilities, of John Jay, Chief Justice of the United States, I have 
nominated, and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, appointed, the said John Jay, Envoy Extraordinary 
of the United States to His Britannic Majesty, hereby giving and ——- him full and all manner of power and 
authority, as also a general and special command, at the court of his said Majesty, for and in the name of the United 
States, to meet and confer with the ministers, commissioners, or deputies of his said Majesty, being furnished with 
sufficient authority; whether singly and separately, or collectively and jointly; and with them to agree, treat, con. 
sult, and negotiate, of and concerning all matters and causes of difference, subsisting between the United States and 
his said Majesty, whether the same respect the inexecution or infraction of the armistic declaring a cessation of hos- 
tilities between the United States of America and His Britannic Majesty, at Versailles, on the 20th day of January, 
1783, or the definitive treaty of peace made between the United States and his said Majesty, on the 3d day of Sep- 
tember, 1783, or the instructions of His said Majesty to his ships of war and privateers, of whatsoever date, but 
especially on the 8th of June, 1793, the 6th of November 1793, and the 8th of January, 1794; or restitution or com- 
pensation in the cases of capture or seizure, made of the property of the citizens of the United States, by the said 
ships of war and privateers: or retribution for the injuries received therefrom, by _— citizen of the United States: 
and, also, of and concerning the general commerce between the United States and the kingdoms and dominions of 
His Britannic Majesty, wheresoever they may be; and to conclude and sign a treaty or treaties, convention or conven- 
tions, touching the premises; transmitting the same to the President of the United States of America, for his final rati - 
fication, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate of the United States. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of the United States to be hereunto affixed. Given under my 
hand, at the city of Philadelphia, this sixth day of May, one thousand seven hundred and ninety four, and 
of the independence of the United States of America the eighteenth. 

G. WASHINGTON. 


By the President: 
Epm. Ranpo.pn, Secretary of State. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


To all and singular whom these presents shall concern, greeting: 


Know ve, That, for the purpose of confirming, between the United States of America and His Britannic Ma- 
jesty, perfect harmony and a good correspondence, and of removing all grounds of dissatisfaction, and from a special 
trust and confidence in the integrity, prudence, and abilities, of John Jay, Chief Justice of the United States, I 
have nominated, and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, appointed, the said John Jay, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary of the United States to His Britannic Majesty, hereby giving and granting to him full and all manner of 
power and authority; as also a general and special command, at the court of his said Majesty, for, and in the name 
of the United States, to meet and confer with the ministers, commissioners, or deputies of his said Majesty, being 
furnished with sufficient authority; whether singly and separately, or collectively and jointly; and with them to 
agree, treat, consult, and negotiate, of and concerning all matters and causes of difference subsisting between the 
United States and his said Majesty, relative to the inexecution or infraction of the armistice declaring a cessation 
of hostilities between the United States of America and His Britannic Majesty at Versailles, on the 20th day of 
January, 1783, or the definitive treaty of peace made between the United States and his said Majesty on the 3d day 
of September, 1783; and to conclude and sign a treaty or treaties, convention or conventions, touching the premises; 
transmitting the same to the President of the United States of America for his final ratification, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate of the United States. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of the United States to be hereunto affixed. Given under my 
hand, at the city of Philadelphia, this sixth day of May, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-four, and 


of the independence of the United States of America the eighteenth. 
G. WASHINGTON. 


By the President: 
Epvm. Ranvopn, Secretary of State. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


To all and singular whom these presents shall concern, greeting: | 


Kxow ye, That, for the purpose of confirming, between the United States of America and His Britannic Ma- 
jesty, perfect harmony and a good correspondence, and of removing all grounds of dissatisfaction, and from a special 


‘trust and confidence in the integrity, prudence, and abilities, of John Jay, Chief Justice of the United States, I 


have nominated, and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, appointed, the said John Jay, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary of the United States to His Britannic Majesty, hereby giving and caper to him full and all manner of 
power and authority; and also a general and special command at the court of ‘his said Majesty, for and in the name 
of the United States, to meet and confer with the ministers, commissioners, or deputies of his said Majesty, being 
furnished with sufficient authority; whether singly and separately, or collectively and jointly; and with them to 
agree, treat, consult, and negotiate, of and concerning all matters and causes of difference subsisting between the 
United States and his said Majesty, relative to the instructions of his said Majesty to his ships of war and privateers, 
of whatsoever date, but especially on the 8th of June, 1793, the 6th of November, 1793, and the 8th of January, 
1794, or restitution or compensation in the cases of capture or seizure made of the property of the citizens of the 
United States by the said ships of war and privateers; or retribution for the injuries received therefrom by any citi- 
zen of the United States; and to conclude and sign a treaty or treaties, convention or conventions, touching the 
premises; transmitting thie same to the President of the United States for his final ratification, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate of the United States. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of the United States to be hereunto affixed. Given under my 
hand, at the city of Philadelphia, this sixth day of May, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-four, and 
of the independence of the United States of America the eighteenth. 

G. WASHINGTON. 


By the President: 
Eom. Ranvotpn, Secretary of State. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


To all whom these presents shall concern, greeting: 


Know ve, That, reposing special trust and confidence in the integrity, prudence, and abilities of John Jay, Chief 
Justice of the United States, I have nominated, and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, have ap- 
pointed, the said John Jay, Envoy Extraordinary of the United States to His Britannic Majesty; hereby giving him 
full power and authority for,and in the name of, the United States of America, to confer, treat, and negotiate, with 
any person or persons duly authorized by his said Majesty, of and concerning the general commerce between the 
said United States and the kingdoms and dominions of his said Majesty, wheresoever they may be; and to conclude 
and sign a treaty or treaties, convention or conventions, thereon; transmitting the same to the President of the United 
States of America for his final ratification, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of the United States to be hereunto affixed. Given under my 
hand, at the city of Philadelphia, this sixth day of May, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-four, and 
of the independence of the United States the eighteenth. 

G. WASHINGTON. 


By the President: 
Eom. Ranpotpn, Secretary of State. 


Instructions to Mr. Jay. 

‘ Puitaperpuia, May 6, 1794. 

Sir: 

The mission upon which you are about to enter, as envoy extraordinary to the court of London, has been dic- 
tated by considerations of an interesting and pressing nature. 

You will doubtless avail yourself of these to convince Mr. Pinckney, our minister in ordinary there, of the ne- 
cessity of this measure, and will thus prevent any wound to his sensibility. He may be assured that it is the im- 
pression, which will naturally accompany this demonstration of the public sentiment, and not the smallest abatement 
of confidence in him, which has recommended a special appointment; nor will wf of his usual functions be sus- 
pended, except so far as they may be embraced in the present commission. It would be unnecessary to add, but, 
for the sake of manifesting this fact, and removing difficulties which may arise in your own breast, that you will com- 
municate with him without reserve. 

A full persuasion is entertained that, throughout the whole negotiation, you will make the following its general 
objects: ‘To keep alive in the mind of the British minister that opinion which the solemnity of a special mission must 
naturally inspire, of the strong agitations excited in the people of the United States, by the disturbed condition of 
things between them and Great Britain; to repel war, for which we are not disposed, and into which the necessity 
of vindicating our honor and our property may, but can alone, drive us; to prevent the British ministry, should they 
be resolved on war, from carrying with them the British nation; and, at the same time, to assert, wih dignity and 
firmness, our rights, and our title to reparation for past injuries. , 

One of the causes of your mission being the vexations and spoliations committed on our commerce by the autho- 
rity of instructions from the British Government, you will receive from the Secretary of State the following docu- 
ments, viz: the instructions of the 8th of June, 1793, 6th of November, 1793, and 8th of January, 1794; the Secre- 
tary of State’s letter to Mr. Pinckney, on the 7th of September, 1793; Mr. Hammond’s letter to the Secretary of 
State. on the 12th of September, 1793; Mr. Pinckney’s note and memorial to Lord Grenville; Mr. Hammond’s 
second letter to the Secretary of State, on the 11th of April, 1794; the Secretary of State’s answer on the Ist inst.; 
a list and sketch of the cases upon which complaints have been made to our Governments and the instructions given 
to N. C. Higginson, who has been lately sent as agent to the British Islands in the West Indies. 

These several papers develop the source of our discontent on this head; the representations which have been 
offered; the answers which have been rendered; and the situation of the business at this moment. 

You will perceive that one of the principles, upon which compensation is demanded for the injuries under the 
instructons of the 8th of June, 1793, is, that provisions, except in the instance of a siege, blockade, or investment, 
are not to be ranked among contraband. ‘Toa country remote as the United States are from Europe and its troubles, 
it will be of infinite advantage to obtain the establishment of this doctrine. 

Upon the instructions of the 6th of November, 1793, Mr. Pinckney has made a representation, and perhaps a me- 
morial, to Lord Grenville; both of which you will procure of Mr. Pinckney. The matter of these instructions fills 
up the measure of depredation. They were unknown publicly in England until the 26th of December, 1793; there 
is good reason to suppose that they were communicated to the ships of war, before they were published, and that, in 
consequence of a private notification of them, a considerable number of new privateers were fitted out; the terms 
** legal adjudication,” in spite of the explanation on the 8th of January, 1794, was most probably intended to be con- 
strued away or not, according to events; and many vessels have been condemned under them. 

Compensation for all the injuries sustained, and captures, will be strenuously pressed by you. The documents 
which the agent in the West Indies is directed to transmit to London will place these matters in the proper legal 
train, to be heard on appeal. It cannot be doubted that the British ministry will insist that, before we complain to 
them, their tribunals, in the last resort, must have refused justice. ‘This is true in general; but peculiarities dis- 
tinguish the present from past cases. Where the error complained of consists solely in the misapplication of the 
law, it may be corrected by a superior court; but where the error consists in the law itself, it can be corrected only 
by the law maker, who, in this instance, was the King, or it must be compensated by the Government. ‘The principle, 
therefore, may be discussed and settled without delay; and, even if you should be told to wait until the result of 
the appeals shall appear, it may be safely said to be almost certain that some one judgment in the West Indies will 
be confirmed; and this will be sufficient to bring the principle in question with the British ministry. 

Should the principle be adjusted, as we wish and have a right to expect, it may be advisable to employ some 
person to examine the proper offices in London, for such vessels as may have been originally tried or appealed upon, 
and finally condemned. You will also reserve an opportunity for new claims, of which we may all be ignorant for 
some time to come; and if you should be compelled to leave the business in its legal course, you are at liberty to 
procure professional aid at the expense of the United States. 

Whenever matters shall be brought to such a point as that nothing remains for settlement but the items of com- 
pensation, this may be entrusted to any skilful and co...idential person whom you may appoint. 

You will mention, with due stress, the general irritation of the United States at the vexations, spoliations, cap- 
tures, &c. And being on the field of negotiation you will be more able to judge, than can be prescribed now, how 
far you may state the difficulty which may occur in restraining the violence of some of our exasperated citizens. 

If the British ministry should hint at any supposed predilection in the United States for the French nation, as 
warranting the whole or any part of these instructions, you will stop the progress of this subject, as being irrelative to 
the question in hand. It is a circumstance which the British nation have no right to object to us; because we are 
free in our affections and independent in our government. But it may be safely answered, upon the authority of the 
— between the Secretary of State and Mr. Hammond, that our neutrality has been scrupulously ob- 
served. 

II. A second cause of your mission, but not inferior in dignity to the preceding, though subsequent in order, is 
draw to a conclusion all points of difference between the United States and Great Britain, concerning the treaty 
of peace. ; 

« _ You will therefore be furnished with copies of the negotiation upon the inexecution and infractions of that treaty, 
and will resume that business. Except in this negotiation, you have been personally conversant with the whole of 
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the transactions connected with the treaty of peace. You were a minister at its formation, the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs when the sentiments of the Congress, under the confederation, were announced through your office; and as 
Chief Justice you have been witness to what has passed in our courts, and know the real state of our laws, with re- 
spect to British debts. It will be superfluous, therefore, to add more to you, than to express a wish that these debts, 
and the interest claimed upon them, and all things relating to chem, be put outright in a diplomatic discussion, as 
being certainly of a judicial nature, to be decided by our courts: and if this cannot be accomplished, that you sup- 
port the doctrines of Government with arguments proper for the occasion, and with that attention to your former 
public opinions, which self respect will justify, without relaxing the pretensions which have been hitherto maintained. 

In this negotiation as to the treaty of peace, we have been amused by transferring the discussions concerning its 
inexecution and infractions from one side of the Atlantic to the other. In the mean time, one of the consequences 
of holding the posts has been much bloodshed on our frontiers by the Indians, and much expense. The Bri- 
tish Government having denied their abetting of the Indians, we must of course acquit them. But we have satis~ 
factory proofs, (some of which, however, canaot, as you will discover, be well used in public) that British agents 
are guilty of stirring up, and assisting with arms, ammunition, and warlike implements, the different tribes of In- 
dians against us. It is incumbent upon that Government to restrain those agents; or the forbearance to restrain them 
cannot be interpreted otherwise than as a determination to countenance them. It is a principle from which the 
United States will not easily depart, either in their conduct towards other nations, or what they expect from them, 
that the Indians dwelling within the territories of one shall not be interfered with by the other. 

It may be observed here, as comprehending both of the foregoing points, that the United States testify their sin- 
cere love of peace, by being nearly in a state of war, and yet anxious to obviate absolute war by friendly advances; 
and if the desire of Great Britain to be in harmony with the United States be equally sincere, she will readily dis- 
cover what kind of sensations will at length arise, when their trade is plundered; their resources wasted in an :n- 
dian war; many of their citizens exposed to the cruelties of the savages; their rights by treaty denied; and those of 
Great Britain enforced in our courts. But you will consider the inexecution and infraction ot the treaty as standing 
on distinct grounds from the vexations and spoliations: so that no adjustment of the former is to be influenced by 
the latter. 

IIf. It is referred to your discretion whether, in case the two preceding points should be so accommodated as to 
promise the continuance of tranquillity between the United States and Great Britain, the subject of a commercial 
poe may not be listened to by you, or even broken to the British ministry. If it should, let these be the general 
objects: 

Ist. Reciprocity in navigation, particularly to the West Indies and even to the East Indies. 

2d. The admission of wheat, dish, salt meat, and other great staples, upon the same footing with the admission of 
the great British staples in our ports. 

3d. Free ships to make free goods. 

4th. Proper security for the safety of neutral commerce in other respects; and particularly, . 

By declaring provisions never to be contraband, except in the strongest possible case, as the blockade of a 
ports or, if attainable, by abolishing contraband altogether: : 
By defining a blockade, if contraband must continue in some degree, as it is defined in the armed neutrality: 
By restricting the opportunities of vexation in visiting vessels: and 
By bringing under stricter management privateers; and expediting recoveries against them for misconduct. 
5th. Exemption of emigrants, and particularly manufacturers, from restraint. 

6th. Free exports of arms and military stores. 

7th. The exclusion of the terms ‘* the most favored nation,” as being productive of embarrassment. 

8th. ‘The convoy of merchant ships by the public ships of war, where it shall be necessary, and they be helding 
the same course. 

9th. It is anxiously to be desired, that the fishing grounds now engrossed by the British should be opened to the 
citizens of the United States. 

10th. The intercourse with England makes it necessary that the disabilities, arising from alienage in cases of in- 
heritance, should be put upon a liberal footing, or rather abolished. 

11th. You may discuss the sale of prizes in our ports while we are neutral; and this perhaps may be added to the 
considerations which we have to give, besides those of reciprocity. 

12th. Proper shelter, defence, and succor, against pirates, shipwreck, &c. 

13th. Full security for the retiring of the citizens of the United States from the British dominions, in case a war 
should break out. 

14th. No privateering commissions to be taken out by the subjects of the one, or citizens of the other party, 

against each other. ; ' 

15th. Consuls, &c. to be admitted in Europe, the West and East Indies. 

16th. In case of an Indian war, none but the usual supplies in peace shall be furnished. 

17th. In peace, no troops to be kept within a limited distance from the Lakes. 
18th. No stipulation whatsoever is to interfere with our obligations to France. 
19th. A treaty is not to continue beyond fifteen years. 


IV. This enumeration presents generally the objects which it is desirable to comprise in a commercial treaty; 
not that it is expected that one can be effected with so great a latitude of advantages. 

If to the actual footing of our commerce and navigation in the British European dominions could be added the 
privilege of carrying directly from the United States to the British West Indies, in our own bottoms generally, or 
of certain defined burthens, the articles which, by the act of Parliament, 28 Geo. ILI. c. 6, may be carried thither in 
British bottoms, and of bringing from thence, directly to the United States, in our bottoms, of like description, the 
articles which, by the same act, may be brought from thence to the United States in British bottoms, this would 
afford an acceptable basis of treaty for a term not exceeding fifteen years; and it would be advisable to conclude a 
treaty upon that basis. But such a treaty, instead of the usual clause concerning ratification, must contain the fol- 
lowing: ‘* This treaty shall be obligatory and conclusive, when the same shall be ratified by his Britannic Majesty 
ome part, and by the President of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, of the 
other. 

But if a treaty of commerce cannot be formed upon a basis as advantageous as this, you are not to conclude or 
sign any such; it being conceived that it would not be expedient to do any thing more than to digest with the British min- 
istry the articles of such a treaty as they appear willing to accede to; referring them here for consideration and fur- 
ther instruction previous to a formal conclusion. 

Some of the other points, which it would be interesting to comprehend in a treaty, may not be attended with 
difficulty. Among these is the admission‘of our commodities and manufactures, generally, into the British European 
dominions, upon a fogting equally good with those of other foreign countries. At present, certain enumerated arti- 
cles only are admitted; and though the enumeration embraces all the articles which it is of present consequence to 
us to be able to export to those dominions, yet in process of time an extension of the objects may become of moment. 
The fixing of the privileges ;which we now enjoy in the British East Indies, by toleration of the company’s govern- 
— if any arrangement can be made, with the consent of the company, for that purpose, would be also a valuable 
ingredient. 

V. You will have no difficulty in gaining access to the ministers of Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, at the court of 
London. The principles of the armed neutrality would abundantly cover our neutral rights. If, therefore, the situ- 
ation of things with respect to Great Britain should dictate the necessity of taking the precaution of foreign co- 
operation upon this head; if no prospect of accommodation should be thwarted by the danger of such a measure 
being known to the British court; and if an entire view of all our political relations shall, in your judgment, permit 
—— you will sound those ministers upon the probability of an alliance with their nations to support those prin- 
ciples. 

60 VOL. I 
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However, there can be no risk in examining what can be concerted with Denmark and Sweden, or any other 
Power, against the Algerines. It may be represented to the British ministry, how productive of perfect conciliation 
it might be to the People of the United States, if Great Britain would use her influence with the Dey of Algiers, 
for the liberation of the American citizens in captivity, and for a peace upon reasonable terms. It has been commu- 
nicated from abroad, to be the fixed policy of Great Britain to check our trade in grain to the Mediterranean. This 
is too doubtful to be assumed, but fit for inquiry. 

VI. Such are the outlines of the conduct which the President wishes you to pursue. He is aware that, at this 
distance, and during the present instability of public events, he cannot undertake to prescribe rules, which shall be 
irrevocable. You will therefore consider the ideas, herein expressed, as amounting to recommendations only, which 
in your discretion you may modify, as seems most beneficial to the United States, except in the two following cases, 
which are immutable. Ist. That, as the British pees will doubtless be solicitous to detach us from France, and 
may probably make some overture of this kind, you will inform them that the Government of the United States 
will not derogate from our treaties and engagements with France, and that experience has shown, that we can be 
honest in our duties to the British nation, without laying ourselves under any particular restraints as to other na- 
tions; and 2d. ‘That no treaty of commerce be concluded or signed contrary to the foregoing prohibition. _ 

Besides the papers and documents, mentioned in the former parts of these instructions, you have received your 
commission as envoy extraordinary; letters of credence to the King and Queen of England, the latter of which, be- 
ing without superscription, you will address as may appear proper, and deliver or not, as you find to be right on 
such occasions; four sets of powers, one general, comprehending all the points to be negotiated with Great Britain; 
the other three special, for each separate point, in order that you may be prepared to exhibit your authority alto- 
gether, or by detachment, as may be most convenient. Copies of Lord Dorchester’s speech to the Indians, the au- 
thenticity of which, though not absolutely ascertained, is believed; and of certain affidavits respecting the British 
interference with our fidlianas and a cipher. ; 

You are too well acquainted with the nature of the great functions which you are called to exercise, to render it 
necessary for me to add the earnest wish of the President of the United States that your communications to the 
Secretary of State should be frequent and full; and that you should correspond with our ministers abroad, upon any 
ee occasion which may demand it. For the latter of these purposes, you will avail yourself of Mr. Pinck- 
ney’s ciphers. , 

. Your expenses will be paid, together with the allowance of thirteen hundred and fifty dollars per annum for a 
Secretary. 

On your return, you will be pleased to deliver into the Secretary of State’s office, such papers as you may possess 
of importance sufficient to be filed there; and will prepare a general report of all your transactions. 

Not doubting that you will execute this trust in a manner honorable to yourself, and salutary to the United 
States, I beg leave to offer to you my sincere wishes for your health and safe return. 

EDMUND RANDOLPH, Secretary of State. 


Mr. Randolph to Mr. Jay. 
Puwapepuia, May 27, 1794. 
SIR: 
The embargo ceased the day before yesterday; and the William Penn, being the first ship from this port des- 
tined to London, will bear my despatches. 

If it were not to demonstrate our anxiety for the success of your mission, it would be scarcely worth mentioning 
a circumstance which you will doubtless have ascertained before that part of your instructions relative to Sweden is 
executed. ‘The Vice President assures us that the present minister from that country at the court of London, is so 
notoriously at the command of the British minister, that the latter is instantaneously informed of every piece of in- 
telligence deposited with the former. Still the President, reviewing the possibilities which are opened by the pros- 
it of what you already know, and what will now be communicated to you, becomes daily more strenuous that 

enmark and Sweden should be well understood, as to the point to which they will go with us, in case we are 
driven into a war with Great Britain. He would send a minister thither immediately, to explore and negotiate 
eventually; but that good faith, and the state of things in your hands, require a suspension of this measure, and he 
confides that you will, if necessary, prepare the minds of those Powers, through their representatives in London. 
and give us the earliest notice of the fitness of making a more direct and formal application to them. 

Although our agent in the West Indies, Mr. Higginson, will certainly forward to you the various documents and 
information which he was instructed to collect, yet I have thought it best to send to you, by this opportunity, such 
papers on the vexations and spoliations of our trade as have been transmitted to my office. They are indeed ex- 
tremely imperfect in every respect; but they contain enough of the cases, in general, to afford a competent idea of 
the principle of each, and may be useful until the full records arrive, or if any accident should befall them. 

You carried with you a list of all which had been brought to view at the time of your departure. Some addi- 
tions have been since made, and are noted in a supplementary list. The Senate is in possession of a short abstract 
of most of the complaints; and immediately upon their rising, which will probably take place in ten days, I will pro- 
cure it, and convey it by the next conveyance afterwards. 1 beg leave to suggest to you, that, as several of these pa- 
pers may, perhaps, be useful in controversies with underwriters, it may be advisable to return such of them as are 
not indispensably necessary to be retained. 

The late conductof Mr. Hammond is that of a minister foreseeing a rupture with the United States, and col- 
lecting every scrap of exceptionable matter, howsoever small, in order to swell the list of grievances in some future 
manifesto. He will therefore magnify an affair which happened here a week or twoago; when an American vessel, 
chartered by some British officers, was supposed to be secretly preparing to violate the embargo. But the letters 
which have passed on the occasion, and accompanying this, will prove the exertions of the Government and the pet- 
ulance of himself. 

There was more pretext, however, for this, than for some other of his complaints. He wrote strongly of danger 
to Mr. Thornton, the British consul at Baltimore, from a lawless mob there; of danger to Mr. Hamilton, the British 
consul at Norfolk, from a lawless mob there; of danger to Sir C. H. Knowles, commander of the Daedalus frigate. 
at Norfolk, from the same lawless mob; and of an unjust prohibition to the Goelan and Hussar frigates, to go up to 
Charleston, (South Carolina.) ‘The Government yielded to his apprehensions, and took the steps, and produced 
the result, disclosed in the papers now forwarded, as being connected with these affairs. You will see from them 
how prompt he is to begina remonstrance, when his information is neither precise nor specific. ‘The Government. 
I am sure, ought not, and, I trust, never will, suffer unauthorized individuals to measure out compensation or re- 
venge for themselves. But you well know the irritability which the late plunderings and injuries have excited: 
and [ can assure you that it is hourly increased by the animated accounts which are daily Brought from the West 
Indies by our returning captains and sailors, of their aggravated and unparalleled sufferings there. We ask, on the 
arrival of every vessel from thence, with an earnestness to be answered in the affirmative, ‘* have the instructions of 
the 8th of January abolished the severities of preceding instructions?” We hear nothing satisfactory; and we hear 
many hew things of the depredations on our property at Martinique, which keep us in a dreadful uncertainty. 

A few days ago we were roused by the intelligence that Governor Simcoe had marched to the rapids of the Mi- 
ami of the Lake, with three companies of Colonel England’s regiment, to build a fort there. This produced a letter 
from myself to Mr. Hammond, and his answer. From them and the other papers, you will observe, that Lord Dor- 
chester’s speech is unquestionably authentic, and that we are utterly ata loss whether the movement of Simcoe 
springs from the spirit of November 6, 1793, which the British minister has not had time to correct, or a part of the 
system, which is even yet to be adhered to. Ina day or two, I expect to have an answer ready to Mr. Hammond’s 
answer, the principal drift of which will be to obviate the insinuations in the latter part of his letter. In the mean 
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while, I enclose to you the procera, at Newport, in Rhode Island, which involve too much delicacy to be delay- 


ed in the communication. Butall these events, proceeding, as they do, from a state of inflammation, which the 

British Government has it in their power to extinguish, manifest the necessity of an immediate adjustment of our 
i es. ’ . 

disp prove that we do not suffer the French to take any liberty, not consistent with their duty-to us, as neutrals, 

[ beg leave to refer to the publications of our measures in Kentucky, South Carolina, and Georgia. . 

We take it for granted that the nature of the subject, the opinions expressed to you by the President, the in- 
structions which were delivered to you, and, indeed, your own judgment and inclination, rendered it unnecessary to 
use any very pointed prohibition of a surrender of the posts, or any part of our territory, to Great Britain, upon any 
consideration. The interesting magnitude of the business will, therefore, be my apology for mentioning the decided 
and irrevocable sense of the President, relative to this affair. 

You will be pleased to communicate this letter to Mr. Pinckney; and to be assured that I am, sir, with truth and 


r : bedient servant, 
sincerity, your 0 EDMUND RANDOLPH. 


Mr. Randolph to Mr. Jay. 
Sir: Puiavetpenia, May 28, 1794. 


It will be out of my power to send, by the William Penn, any other of the documents, mentioned in my letter of 
yesterday, than those which relate to the British spoliations; (in a box) copies from the War Office, respecting Lord 
Dorchester’s and Governor Simcoe’s movements; copies of Mr. Hammond’s correspondence with me upon this sub- 
jects and copies of what has been published by the House of Representatives concerning the expeditions meditated 
against the Spanish dominions. ‘The other papers will be expedited by the George Barclay, which will sail to-mor- 
row for London. 
I have the honor, sir, to be, with sincere respect, your most obedient servant, 


EDMUND RANDOLPH. 





Mr. Randolph to Mr. Jay. 
Sir: Puitapetputa, May 29, 1794. 


The remaining papers, referred to in the letter which I had the honor of writing to you yesterday, are here- 
with enclosed, according to the list. From No. 1 to No. 23, inclusive, you will find an explication of what relates 
to the British consul at Baltimore, the British consul at Norfolk, Sir C. H. Knowles, and the Bermudian privateer. 
From No. 24 to 35, inclusive, the affair of the Swift Packet, and the supposed insult to the British officers, are stat- 
ed. No. 36 contains the allegations against the State of Rhode Island. No. 37is no further important than to show 
the sense of Mr. Hammond, while he was in good temper, of the actual civility of our conduct towards him. 

I forward by this conveyance, to Mr. Pinckney, some papers relative to a claim of Maryland, for stock in the 
Bank of England. That State conceives this matter to have been discarded by some decree of the Chancellor of 
Great Britain from forensic jurisdiction, and to be now converted into a diplomatic question. How far this may be 
the case, I pretend not to determine; but should it be so, and effectual aid can be given to Mr. Pinckney by your 
intervention, or it can be seasonably mixed with your mission, the President wishes you to take the subject up. 

In the box sent yesterday, are my letters, newspapers, and the publications respecting Lord Dorchester’s speech, 
Governor Simcoe’s movement, and the expeditions meditated against the Spanish dominions. The publications are 
now repeated to Mr. Pinckney. i 

I have the honor, sir, to be, with great and sincere respect, your most obedient servant, 


EDMUND RANDOLPH. 


Mr. Randolph to Mr. Jay. 
Sir: PHILADELPHIA, June 8, 1794. 


I do myself the honor of referring you to my letters of the 27th, 28th, and 29th of the last month, and the pa- 
ers forwarded with them. By the Atlantic, from this port, will go another bundle of spoliations, according to the 
list sent, and my answer to Mr. Hammond’s letter of the 22d ultimo. | 
We have not yet received any very authentic documents from Martinique; but, if we are to believe a report, which 
circulates here upon good foundation, the system of plunder, persecution, and cruelty, adopted by Admiral Jervis, 
after acquiring possession of the island, is unknown in the ee of any warring towards a neutral nation. It is 
said that, before a vessel could be claimed by the citizens of the United States in the court of admiralty, the captain 
was obliged to give security to the amount of sixty johanneses to answer the costs: that, condemnation being general, 
this sum was an addition to their loss: that prison-ships are open for the reception of the Americans; and that multi- 
tudes are crowded in them. So much depends upon your mission, that, if it should be unsuccessful, contrary to the 
wish of your friends, and the friends to peace, I know not how the general irritation can be checked. 


I have the honor, sir, to be, with great respect and esteem, your most obedient servant, 
EDMUND RANDOLPH. 


Mr. Randolph to Mr. Jay. 
Sir: Puitavepaia, June 9, 1794. 


Since the writing of my letter yesterday, I have received from Mr. Pinckney the case of the snow Sukey, 
and from the eastward, that of the brigantine Maria. I beg leave to add these to the long list already in your hands: 
and to assure you of the great respect and esteem with which I have the honor, sir, to be, 


Your most obedient servant, 
EDMUND RANDOLPH. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No. 1. 
Sir: Fatmoutu, June 9, 1794. 


I landed here last evening, and immediately informed Lord Grenville and Mr. Pinckney of my arrival, by 
letters which went by the post last night. 

In the course of this day I expect to set out for London, from whence I promise myself the honor of writing to 
you again very speedily. ‘This letter will be committed to the care of Captain Blair, who will sail next week for 
Philadelphia. Be so obliging as to forward the enclosed. 

_ I shall request Mr. Fox, our consul here, to send you some of the latest public papers. As yet I have not had 
time to read any of them; but am told they mention several interesting events. 
I have the honor to be, with great respect, &c. 
JOHN JAY. 


P. S. Mr. Fox, the consul, informs me that his commission is to Richard Fox, instead of Robert Were Fox, 
whech is his name: he wishes that another commission may be issued accordingly. 
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Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No. 2. 
Lonvon, June 23d, 1794. 


IR: 

[had the honor to write to you a few lines at Falmouth, on the 9th instant, mentioning my having arrived there 

the preceding evening: that letter was committed to the care of our consul, Mr. Fox. He expected to forward it by 

the Active, Captain Blair, who was soon to sail for Philadelphia, but whose departure has been unexpectedly pro- 
longed to this time. 

On the 15th I arrived here, and the same day mentioned it by letter to Lord Grenville. He appointed the 18th 
for my reception, and I then communicated to him my first commission, and left with him a copy of it. This was 
a visit of ceremony, and nothing passed between us, relative to the objects of my mission. The next day I sent him 
copies of my letters of credence. ; ‘ 

On the 20th I had an interview with him by his appointment; and I communicated to him my general power, of 
which I have since sent him a copy. Much general conversation took place, and the principal topics were touched 
upon. His lordship did not cominit himself on ~~ point; he heard me very patiently, and politely. He promised 
to appoint a short day for another conference, and I took my leave impressed with sentiments favorable to his cha- 
yacter and manners. If his disposition be hostile, he conceals it admirably. What will be the decision of the court. 
I will not venture evento conjecture. As yet, I have no reason to be dissatisfied, cr to consider appearances as be- 
ing unfavorable. No delays, or arts to procrastinate, have been practised. 

It is to be wished that no intelligence of an irritating nature may arrive from America. I do not regard prepa- 
rations for war as of that nature. ‘They ought not, in my opinion, to be neglected or delayed in the most profound 
state of peace. * ' 

I shall not omit any opportunity of giving you such information as will enable you to see precisely the state of 
the negotiation, and shall endeavor to avoid deceiving you, or myself, by delusive hopes or groundless fears. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, &c. 
JOHN JAY. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No. 3. 
Lonpon, June 26, 1794. 
Sir: ; : 
Since my last, the minister has appointed to-morrow for a conference with me. Captain Allen waits for my 
letter. Nothing new has occurred; appearances continue favorable. 
. Yours, &c. 


JOHN JAY. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No. 4. 
Lonpon, July 6, 1794. 
Sir: 
The letters which, since my arrival, I have had the honor of writing to you, are as follows: 9th June, at Fal- 
mouth, left with our consul there to transmit by the Active, Captain Blair, for Philadelphia; and the 23d June, by 
Mr. Francis, of which I also sent a duplicate by the Mohawk, Captain Allen, to New York, and 26th June, by 
the same. 

On the 27th June, I had a conference with Lord Grenville, in the course of which all the topics of difference 
between the two nations were touched. This conference I considered as intended for more particular discussions. 
It amounted, however, only toa friendly and informal conversation on these subjects. He appeared to be liberal, 
candid, and temperate, but did not commit himself, or say any thing decisive on any point. He observed that he 
wished first to be informed of the extent of our views and objects, and that a consultation with the rest of the King’s 
minsters would be necessary to enable him to be more explicit. This appeared to me to be perfectly fair and 

roper. 

" is conversing on the subject of captures and spoliations, I was surprised that not a single case. under the in- 
structions of November, had been laid before him. He requested me to furnish him with some of the strongest of 
those cases, and remarked that an accurate knowledge ot facts should precede any measures on that head. He 
said, very frankly, that there might be such a state of things as to render the interposition of Government proper 
and necessary, to satisfy justice; and that he was desirous of having such exact information as would enable him to 
judge whether, and how far, the captures in question were under that predicament. On applying to Mr. Pinck- 
ney, I learned that no such cases had been transmitted to him from America. Mr. Crafts, a gentleman from Bos- 
ton, has furnished me with the case of the Charlotte, decided at Antigua, and from which decision an appeal was 
made. It unfortunately happens, that this is not among the strongest of those cases. Mr. Crafts took the opinion 
of counsel on the subject; that opinion is as follows: 


“Tue CuartotrtTe, Corrin.—Appeal from Antigua. 


“Dr. Nichoil is requested to peruse the proceedings and evidence contained in the process herewith left, and 
advise whether it is expedient for the claimants to prosecute this appeal. 

“T have perused the proceedings and evidence contained in the process transmitted, by which it appears that the 
cargo of this ship, being the produce of the French West India colonies, and coming directly from thence to France, 
was considered as liable to confiscation, although it should be the property of Americans. 

*«In the war before the last, Great Britian condemned neutral vessels and their cargoes, trading to the French 
islands, upon the ground that the trade was not permitted in time of peace, and that the permission was given b 
the French during the distresses of war, as an expedient to protect their property against British captors; which 
occasional protection, neutral nations were held to have no right to afford them. In the last war, neutral vessels 
trading to the French islands were not condemned, but the former principle was not thereby considered to be 
abandoned, inasmuch as the French had opened their colonial ports before the commencement of hostilities. No 
such step (as far as I am informed) was taken by the French, previous to the present hostilities; and, as the Ame- 
ricaps and other neutrals were not permitted, before the war, to purchase the produce of the French islands, and 
carry it in their own vessels from thence to France, and, as the instructions of the 8th January, 1794, (revoking 
those of 6th November, 1793) still direct the seizure of ** all vessels, with their cargoes, that are laden with goods, 
the produce of the French West India islands, and coming directly from any port of the said islands, to any port 
in Europe,” I should apprehend that the sentence of condemnation will be affirmed. However, it being under- 
stood, that a negotiation between Great Britain and America is now pending, in which it is probable that the legality 
of this trade will undergo some discussion and settlement, it will, at all events, be expedient, on the part of the ap- 
pellant, so far to proceed as to preserve his right of bringing the sentence to a revision; more especially as no de- 
cision upon the point has yet taken place by the lords of appeal; but the expediency of finally bringing the cause te 
a hearing may depend upon the result of the pending negotiation, or upon some decision to be given by the appel- 


lant court. 
* J. NICHOLL. 
July 2, 1794.” 


The list of captures with which I was furnished does not state the principles or pretexts on which the condem- 
nations mentioned in it were grounded, and consequently is of little use on the present occasion. The case of 
Marston Watson, which I received from you before my departure, is a very strong one; but then it asserts only the 
expectation, but not the certainty of condemnation. 
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No despatches from Mr. Higginson (of whose instructions I have a copy) have as yet reached mes Those in- 
structions are, in my opinion, well devised; and if as well executed, will furnish me with all the information which 
it seems has become so requisite. 

On the 3d of this month I was, in the usual form, presented to the King, and the next day to the Queen. The 
reception I received from them both was affable and satisfactory, and perfectly calculated to create an opinion of 
the good will of this Government to the United States. The King seemed to be well prepared for the occasion. 
He expressed his confidence in the assurances I gave him of the disposition of the United States to cultivate peace 
and harmony. He intimated (but without any direct application) that it was expedient for all nations who respected 
order, good government, mga 5 and religion, to be friends. On this topic he expressed many general sentiments 
that were liberal and proper. How far these appearances will correspond with future facts, time only can decide; 
they certainly afford some, though not conclusive evidence, of a friendly disposition. 

By the arrival of the William Penn, your late correspondence with Mr. Hammond became known to the public. 
What impression it has made on the Government here, I have not as yet been able to judge. 

In the conduct of this negotiation, I shall proceed with as much expedition as prudence will permit. It appears 
to me expedient to be guided by occasions and circumstances, and to give every conciliatory application a fair ex- 
periment. Conceiving it to be advisable to afford the minister an opportunity of increasing the evidence of a 
friendly disposition, I prepared a letter to him, which, after having well considered, I sent to him the next day. It 
is in these words, viz: 


** Patt Matt, Roya Hore, July 3, 1794. 
** My Lorp: 


**Such various and important affairs must necessarily demand and employ your time and attention, that I 
really feel a reluctance to add to their number; and yet, circumstanced as I am, and circumstanced as my country 
is, I find myself irresistibly impelled to submit to your lordship’s consideration, the expediency of my being au- 
thorized to convey to the President (by the vessels which sail next week) such assurances as may tend to compose 
his and the public mind in America. 

**T can find but few authenticated cases of the captures in question, which have as yet arrived here, and they shall 
be speedily laid before your lordship. Would it not, for the present, consist with your ideas on that subject to say, 
that, if those captures, on being investigated, should appear to be of such extent and magnitude as to merit the atten- 
tion and interposition of Government, that then, &c. &c.? 

** Would it not also be right and proper to open the door for appeals, and to instruct His Majesty’s officers in Ame- 
rica to promote, by their conduct, that friendship and mutual good will which the Governments of both countries 
desire to establish and perpetuate? Delay is often hazardous. Pardon my anxiety, lest new difficulties should 
arise—to prevent, is —— more easy than to remedy. 

**T cannot conclude this letter, without expressing to your lordship how sensibly I feel, and am gratified, by the 
friendly disposition of His Majesty towards the United States, manifested by the very gracious reception with which 
I have been honored by their Majesties, and the magnanimity of the sentiments which the King condescended to 
express on the occasion. 

** It is my duty, and I shall perform it with the most cordial satisfaction, to make known to the President these 
—_ circumstances: they perfectly harmonize with the liberality and candor, and with the obliging attentions I 

ave experienced from your lordship; and if these representations should be accompanied with correspondent official 
assurances, a promising foundation would be laid for the establishment and duration of that friendship and cor- 
diality between our two countries, which I pray God may speedily take place, aud become perpetual. 
** With very sincere respect and esteem, I have the honor to be, my lord, your lordship’s, &c. 

“ P, S. As yet I have received no official letters by the late arrivals from America. sda 

* The Right Hon. Lord Grenvitze, 

one of His Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State,” Sc. §c. 


To this letter I have not as yet received an answer, nor did I expect one so early. You will readily perceive 
that, before it can be answered, the administration will probably think it necessary to decide on their line of conduct 
towards our country. Whatever the answer may be, it will unavoidably contain indications, either of evasion, or 
suspense, or irritation, or fair and liberal conduct. What the complexion will be, I cannot predict. As yet I have 
every reason to be satisfied, and itis but just and right that I should say it without reserve. 

I shall persevere in my endeavors to acquire the confidence and esteem of the Government, not by improper 
compliances, but by that sincerity, candor, truth, and prudence, which, in my opinion, will always prove to be more 
wise and more effectual than finesse and chicane. 

Formal discussions of disputed points should, in my judgment, be postponed until the case becomes desperate. 
My present object is to accommodate, rather than to convict or convince. Men who sign their names to arguments 
seldom retract. 

If, however, my present = should fail, and I am far from being certain that it will not, I shall then prepare 
and present such formal, and, at the same time, such temperate and firm representations as may be necessary to 
place the claims and conduct of the two Governments in their proper points of view. 

On the 5th of July I received the following letter from Mr. Henry Waddell, viz: 
‘ * Jury 5, 1794. 


“ Sir: By the advice of Thomas Pinckney, Esq. I have called upon you to state the particulars of the capture and 

msgs of the American ship Amsterdam Packet, but not having the honor of a personal interview, permit me to 
0 it m this way. 

** The American ship Amsterdam Packet, (Henry Waddell, master) of New York, owned by Messrs. Daniel 
Ludlow & Co. laden with sugar, cotton, coffee, pot and pearl ashes, oil, and tobacco, left said port on the 28th of 
October last, bound for the port of Havre-de- Grace; but, on the 29th November following, was forcibly taken by the 
privateer Princess Elizabeth cutter, and carried into Liverpool, where the vessel, as well as cargo, are still detained, 
without any other reason assigned than that the captors say they are indemnified by the order of the 6th November, 
(which no doubt you are acquainted with) and for which she must wait the adjudication. It is now seven months 
since the vessel was taken, and if we have to wait our turn for the adjudication of the admiralty court, it will be 
three or four months more before we can hope for a releasement. Any services rendered by you will be thankfully 


acknowledged by, sir, &c. &c. 
* HENRY WADDELL. 
* Hon. Joun Jay, Esq. Envoy Extraordinary,” §c. §c. 


I immediately sent it to Lord Grenville, enclosed in the following letter, viz: 
** Patt Matt, July 5, 1794. 

** My Lorn: [ am persuaded your sensibility will be hurt by the delay mentioned in the enclosed letter from 
Mr. Waddell. The impressions which it must naturally make, even on the most liberal minds, are to be regretted. 
It will be sensibly felt by the owner, whose nearest connexions have, to my knowledge, done and suffered much 
from their attachment to this country. 

‘* | forbear to add any thing, accept sincere assurances of the respect and esteem with which I have the honor 
to be, &c. &c. &e. 


“The Right Hon. Lord Grenvitie, &c. &c. kis? 
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This letter needs no comment: it will probably lead the minister to observe that all descriptions of persons 
amongst us are affected by the injuries of which we complain, and will naturally participate in there sentments which 
those injuries cannot fail to excite. It is for the sake of this idea that [ mention the transaction, which, in other 
respects, may not be deemed of sufficient importance to find a place in this letter. _ 

I have seen many respectable and influential characters here, and, from their sentiments and conversation, there 
certainly is reason to believe that war with us would be an unpopular measure, provided nothing should occur to fix 


the imputation of aggression on us. = : ce ee 
na late conversation with certain persons attached to the administration, and of weight in that scale, the general 


I 
conduct of our Government received the most unreserved approbation, and the character of the President was 


spoken of in terms of the highest respect. 
I have not heard that Carleton’s speech or Simcoe’s interference were defended by any body. As yet I have 


neither heard nor seen any thing that looks like a hostile disposition in the mass of this nation towards ours, but the 


contrary. . 4 . 
ns may be, or have been, in the cabinet, is another matter. Information of that kind is not readily 


What desi 
acquired, but f shall not be inattentive to it. Men are prone to suspect, sometimes, too much, and sometimes too 
little; and to avoid both extremes is more proper than it is easy. 

On the subject of the affairs committed to me, I have nothing further to add at present. 

I have received a letter from Mr. Bourne, which, together with my answer to it, should, I think, be communi- 


cated to you. They are as follows, viz: 
** AMSTERDAM, June 27, 1794. 


** Sir: I am made happy by the opportunity of tendering to you my congratulations on your safe arrival in Eu- 
rope, which I beg you to accept of, accompanied with my cordial wishes for the success of your mission, as involv - 


ing the most important interests of our country. ; 
** T am sorry to observe that the conduct of this Government of late (though perhaps more equivocal than that 
: - 1 


which has been pursued by Great Britain) must operate as a very serious injury to the commerce of America. In 
the face of express stipulation of treaty, they have prohibited us from taking away nearly all the articles for which 
we have a demand, and many others, unless on condition of giving heavy bonds that they shall be landed in America, 
or, rather, notin France. In short, such are the troubles and vexations which burthen our intercourse with them, 


that our vessels are generally obliged to depart in ballast. ‘ . 
** We have no friend or assistant here, clothed with public authority, to whom we can resort for advice or protec- 


tion on the points alluded to; but should it be within the latitude of your powers to remonstrate, I doubt not the issue 
would be favorable. 

** Persuaded that you will not ask an apology for what has been prompted by a sense of duty to my country, I 
forbear to make one for the trouble [ give you by this communication, and pray you to be assured of those senti- 
ments of profound respect and esteem with which I have the honor to be, &c. &c. 

* S. BOURNE. 


** Hon. Joun Jay, Esq.” &c. &ce. 
* Lonpon, July 5, 1794. 


‘* Sin: I have been favored with yours of the 27th of last month; accept my thanks for the friendly congratula- 


tions contained in it. ea aie 
‘*¢ That the President may be informed of the facts you mention, I shall take the liberty of transmitting a copy 


of your letter to the Secretary of State. . ; eee ‘ : ; 
** Not being within the limits of my commission, I cannot with propriety interfere by making any representations 


With the best wishes for your health and happiness, 1 am, sir, &c. &c. 


on these subjects. 
** Sy_vanus Bourne, Esq. Amsterdam. MY Fg 
July 8, 1794. Nothing new has occurred since the foregoing letter was written. 
I have the honor to be, &c. JOHN JAY. 


Mr. Randolph to Mr. Jay. 
Puitapvevpuia, July 9, 1794. 


Sir: 

The object of this letter is singly to meet some violent representations which have probably been hurried_to 
Great Britain from Bermuda, that their impression might be free to operate for some time without contradiction. For 
it is a lamentable thing to believe, with too much reason, that, in general, the agents of Great Britain in America 
are gratified when they can cast a distant suspicion upon our neutrality. I cannot forbear to remark how singular 
it is, that the Governor of Bermuda has not forwarded to Mr. Hammond any of the proofs which are said to be pos- 
sessed by him; and that Mr. Hammond has imparted the little which he knew, only on a special application, as if 
both the one and the other were afraid of enabling us to vindicate our character. 

During the existence of our embargo, Mr. Hammond obtained a passport for his despatches to London, by the 
way of Halifax. A similar privilege being requested by Mr. Fauchet for Port au Paix, a passport was granted, with 
an express injunction that the vessel, which was caused L’Aimable, or L’Aimable Gentille, should proceed in bal- 
last. We never heard more of her, until, on the 30th ult. intelligence arrived of her having been captured with one 
hundred and fifty barrels of powder on board. Hence arose the different letters and documents, displaying the 
whole of our conduct up to this day. If, before this letter is put on board of the vessel which is to carry it, any thing 
else shall occur, it will beadded. If not, be assured that you may, with the utmost confidence, declare, that we 
will not relinquish the investigation until we procure all the proof in our power, and whatsoever punishment the laws 


inflict on any person found culpable, shall be inflicted. I can hardly suppose that the British ministry, after such 
ght by appearances. No law prohibited the exportation of powder, 


manifestations of our sincerity, will be hastily cau y i t : 
the sailing of L’Aimable; and to suspect that Government would, 


the resolution of embargo excepted, at the time of th 
if inclined to aid the French resistance to the combined Powers, resort to so petty a manceuvre, would look strongly 


like a predetermined rancor. Government disclaims the idea. 
I have the honor, sir, to be, with sincere esteem and respect, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No. 5. 
Lonoon, 9th July, 1794. 


Sir : 
On the 6th instant I had the honor of writing you a long and particular letters it was closed yesterday by a 


postscript informing you that nothing new had occured. : : 
This morning I received, by the post from Dover, a letter which I suppose was there put into the office from an 
American vessel lately arrived. I presume it was from your office; it contained a copy of the acts passed during 
the late session of Congress, but no letter was enclosed with it. a) 
The events which gave occasion to your late correspondence with Mr. Hammond, and the expiration of the em- 


bargo, are circumstances which rendered me solicitous to receive from you official accounts of them, as in that case 
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I might have made them the subjects of an interesting and perhaps useful communication to the minister. Doubts of 
the propriety of grounding it on newspaper evidence, and the daily expectation of receiving letters from you, which 
might contain not only information but instructions, have induced me to decline writing or saying any thing official- 
ly on those subjects. I suspect that your letters are still on the way, and will soon arrive. 

A new arrangement of the ministry has, it is said, taken place, and will soon be announced; the enclosed paper 
will inform you of the particulars: if true, it will give strength to the administration by uniting the leaders of the 


ontending parties. et =e ’ , 
’ ah no answer to my letter of the third instant to the minister. It is not improbable that the 


As yet I have received sw tt 
operation of this change in the ministry has occasioned the delay, as the concurrence and counsels of the new minis- 


ters would be necessary to the stability of any system relative to us, that may be in contemplation. What that sys- 
tem may be, I cannot pretend to predict or even conjecture: and, therefore, again take the liberty of hinting, that, in 
my opinion, our preparations for war should continue unremitted. ‘ ; , 

he merchants here, it seems, entertain sanguine expectations that all differences will be amicably settled, and I 
believe that the ministry has encouraged and countenanced these expectations, though not in a manner so explicit 
and decided as to have committed themselves. At present, things appear to me to be so circumstanced as that 
neither a hostile nor a pacific system would surprise me. You shall be regularly and accurately informed of every 
change that may happen in the prospect of either. And I think it will not be difficult so to manage as that, in case 
of a war, our people will be united, and their people divided. ‘This will certainly be the case if we do nothing but 


what is just and right. 
I have the honor to be, with great respect &c. JOHN JAY. 


Mr. Randolph to Mr. Jay. 
PuiLapevpuia, July 10, 1794. 


Sir: 

You will receive by this conveyance a supplement to the cases of British spoliations, the very abridgment of 
which makes a large quarto volume in my office: and also duplicates of my letters of 27th, 28th, 29th May, and 8th 
June. 

I have been endeavouring to obtain the particulars of the different instances of capture, covered, as the Americans 
say, by the armistice; but not being able to succeed, I have selected so much of ,Pagan’s case, which you know was 
brought before the Supreme Court of the United States in another shape, as will give an idea of the general principle 
of these cases. Some proctor can easily procure full information of the several cases, if your success in the discus- 
sion of the principle should render it necessary. z 

It is an exceedingly happy circumstance for the peace of nations, that they are not obliged to credit the facts or 
reasoning of their ministers abroad; that they can distinguish their zeal to seem watchful, their irascibility, and the 
errors into which they have fallen or have been misled, from a temper of hostility in the nation to which they are sent. 
How far this is furtunate for us, with respect to Great Britain, will be evinced from my correspondence with Mr. 
Hammond, upon the rule of twenty-four hours for the anlar hostile vessels from our ports, and upon his list of 
charges against our fidelity to the obligation of neutrality. We have too much reason to fear, from the boldness 
with which he assumes facts to us, he will be less restrained in his declarations to the British ministry. As often, 
therefore, as you shall be assailed by any strong intelligence, I must request you to keep off any conclusions from 
being made, until you shall have an opportunity of hearing from my office: for our unalterable desire of peace will 
not only quicken our communications to you, but authorize me to pronounce beforehand, that the Government can 
never be chargeable with any wilful breach of neutrality; and, indeed, notwithstanding Mr. Hammond’s insinuations, 
beg any negligence in preserving it inviolate. ‘The papers as to the Charles and Delight will be a fresh testimony 
of this assertion. 


I have the honor, sir, to be, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 


————_ + -—— 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No 6. 
Lonpon, 12th July, 1794. 


Sir: 
I had yesterday the honor of seeing Lord Grenville. He assured me that no unnecessary delays should retard 
a full discussion of the points in question; and observed that the new arrangement of the ministry involved the 
necessity of time for their being all informed and consulted. In this assurance I have perfect confidence. 
We had an informal conversation relative to Simcoe’s hostile measure. We concurred in opinion that, during 
the present negotiation, and until the conclusion of it, all things ought to remain and be preserved in s/atu quo; 
that, therefore, both parties should continue to hold their possessions, and that all encroachments on either side 
should be done away; that all hostile measures (if any such should have taken place) shal! cease, and that, in case 
it should, unfortunately, have happened that prisoners or property should have been taken, the prisoners shall be 
released, and the property restored. And we have agreed that both Governments shall immediately give orders 
and instructions accordingly. 
This agreement appears to me so perfectly reasonable, and so conducive to the preservation of mutual confidence 
and good temper, that I flatter sacl it will meet with the President’s approbation; and I have given Lord Gren- 
ville ce ete assurances (which he has reciprocated) that, on the part of the United States, it will be faithfully 


observed and fulfilled. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
JOHN JAY. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No. 7. 
Lonpon, 16th July, 1794. 


Sir: 

In my last letter, viz: of the 12th instant, I had the honor of stating to you, particularly, an agreement between 
Lord Grenville and myself, for preserving all things, between the United States and our Canadian neighbors, in 
a peaceable state during the negotiation. Yesterday Lord Grenville read to me what he had written to Mr. Ham- 
mond on that subject; it exactly corresponded with what I had written to you in my letter of the 12th. His lord- 
ship desired I would take charge of his letter, and give it a place among my despatches to you. I received it from him 
last nights it will be herewith enclosed. You will, I am persuaded, take particular care that it be delivered speedily 
and in good order. Correspondent letters and orders will doubtless be expedited directly to Lord Dorchester and 
Mr. Simcoe, by the first packet. 

The arrival and obvious effects of such letters and orders cannot fail to have a favorable influence on the hostile 
a as their expectations of aid abate and diminish, their disposition to peace will increase, and become 
operative. 

It was not until the 14th instant that the Captain of the William Penn knew that there was a box on board di- 
rected to me; in the afternoon of that day I received it, and found your letters to me of the 27th and 28th May, 
and a note covering a list of the papers sent in the box. As yet I have not had leisure to compare the papers with 
the list. On opening one or two cases of spoliation, I find several papers not important for me to have; plain, con- 
cise statements are sufficient, and best for diplomatic purposes. I am glad that these cases are come: after making 
the necessary selections and statements, 1 will lay them before the minister. 
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I have also had the pleasure of receiving your letters of the 29th May and 8th June. With the former was a 
list; but really, sir, 1 have not yet had time to compare the papers with the list, nor to prepare myself for writing 
to you on the subject of those letters at preseut. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 

JOHN JAY. 


. 


j 
Mr. Randolph to Mr. Jay. 
PuiLapELpui, July 18th, 1794. 
Sir: 

The enclosed letter from Mr. Higginson, of the 18th ultimo, gives me reason to suppose that the opportuni- 
ties from Barbadoes to London may not be sufficiently frequent for the conveyance of the documents which he is 
sent to collect. I have, therefore, the honor of enclosing to you the records of the brig Despatch, schooner Trial, 
schooner Hope, (Farley) schooner Hope, (Felt) schooner Resolution, brig Lady Washington, sloop Ranger, schoo- 
ner Polly, and schooner Fox; and to be, with great respect and esteem, &c. 

EDM. RANDOLPH. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No. 8. 
Lonpon, 30th July, 1794. / 
Sir: / 
The great, and, I believe, unexpected events in Flanders, and the unusual number of interesting affairs which 
constantly demand the attention of the British cabinet, keep their ministers unceasingly employed, and is, doubt- 
less, one reason why more time has not been allotted to our concerns. Weare, nevertheless, beginning to do business 
apparently in good earnest. ‘The minister is (if 1 may so say) besieged by our British creditors. The subject of 
the debts is attended with difficulties. The minister has been informed that the law in Virginia relative to the evi- 
dence of book debts has, since the war, been made more sfrict than it was before. If the law has been thus changed, 
and — to apply to pre-existing transactions, there is room for complaint. I wish to have exact information on 
this head. 

I am to see Lord Grenville to-morrow at 11 0’clock, by appointment, on the business of spoliations and impress- 
ments, when I hope he will be prepared to say something decisive. I have laid before him several of the cases you 
sent me, and also, the statement by the captains of vessels taken at Martinique. Of the facts mentioned in the 
latter, he had never received any information. 

I know the impatience that must prevail in our country. At times, I find it difficult to repress my own impa- 
tience; but for all things there is a season. ‘The importance of moderation and caution in the present moment is 
obvious, and will, it is to be hoped, continue to operate on the minds and conduct of our fellow-citizens. As yet, 
I do not apprehend that I have committed any mistakes in this business. I wish I may be able to say as much at 
the conclusion of it. 

I have read your thirty odd papers to, and from, and respecting, Mr. Hammond and his complaints. You have, 
in my opinion, managed that matter well; continue, by all means, to be temperate, and put him in the wrong. 

Let us hope for the best, and prepare for the worst. I confess I have hopes, but I also perceive circumstances 
and causes hich may render them abortive. 

This letter cannot be satisfactory; it amounts to little more than this: That nothing decisive has yet been done, 
and that I cannot tell you whether any thing, and what, will be done. So is the case; and such will often be the 
case pending any negotiation, or any game connected with events not in our power to control. In both, chances 
frequently defeat skill, and as frequently give to skill unmerited reputation. For these things I must take my chance. 

I have the honor to be,-with great respect, &c. 
JOHN JAY. 


Mr. Randolph to Mr. Jay. 
PuiLapvELpuia, July 30, 1794. 
Sir: 
I do myself the honor of enclosing to you a copy of my last letter to Mr. Hammond, together with the fol- 
lowing duplicates, viz: May 27th, 28th, and 29th, June 8, July 5, with its enclosures. 

The reports of a determination in the British to abet the Indians, grow daily more and more serious; and there is 
arent ——- to apprehend that British troops will be found mixed with the savages, who are prepared to meet 

eneral Wayne. 

The gazette of Mr. Bache, published on the 26th day of this month, will give you all the information which we 
have yet received, of a very unfortunate tumult near Pittsburg. The President has not yet acted upon the subject, 
as authentic facts are not yet before him. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No. 9. 
‘ Lonpon, 31st July, 1794. 
SIR: 

My letter of yesterday informed you that I should, this day, at 11 o’clock, see Lord Grenville on the subject 
of spoliations, &c. I have seen him accordingly. Having presented to him an official note on this object of my 
mission, it became the topic of our conversation. He promised to send me a written answer to-morrow, and*I am 
induced to believe it will, in some respects, meet our wishes, but that it will not extend to immediate compensa- 
tion by Government; and yet, that it will include eventual compensation in all cases where the ordinary course of 
appeals, &c. may not afford it. On receiving this answer I shall immediately write to you again, and enclose copies 


both of my note and of the answer to it. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 


, ; JOHN JAY. 
P.S. I think our affairs here assume a more promising aspect. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No. 10. 
i Lonvon, 4ugust 2, 1794. 
IR: 
I had the honor of writing to you on the 3ist ult.: that letter was sent to Falmouth, in hopes it would reach 
Dr. Edwards before he sailed from thence for Boston. He went from hence on Tuesday last. I now enclose a copy. 
_ That letter mentioned my having presented an official representation to Lord Grenville on the subject of spolia- 
tions, &c. to which his lordship had given me reason to expect an answer in a day or two. I jhave scomainely re- 
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ceived it, and — take the first opportunity which has since offered, of transmitting to you (herewith enclosed) co- 
ies of them both. 

. The footing on which the answer places compensation by Government affords scope for delay. Much will depend 
on the good faith with which the business may be conducted. The present administration does not appear to me to 
be hostile to us, but the contrary. As to Lord Grenville, it is doing him no more than justice to say, that, from the 
commencement of the negotiation, I have observed no change in his conduct, which has been uniform, candid, and 
conciliatury. From hence, however, no inferences are to be drawn, that, in my opinion, an ultimate settlement, sa- 
tisfactory to either party, can, or will take place. ‘To such a settlement (speaking in general terms) I do believe 
that this country, as well as ours, is disposed, but there are real difficulties, as well as some prejudices, which stand 
in the way. I am not without hopes that such a settlement will be effected, but am not sanguine in my expectations: 
for, in all accommodations, their must be yieldings; and questions relative to the due degree and reciprocity of such 
yieldings, by one side or the other, may produce great, and, perhaps, insuperable obstacles, 

It is very desirable that the negotiation may not suffer from useless and improper asperities of any kind, on either 
sides; and that the conduct of our fellow-citizens may constantly harmonize with that of their Government—by wis- 
dom and moderation, endeavoring to preserve and cultivate peace and friendship, and yet preparing to meet hostile 
events with composure, firmness, and vigor. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
JOHN JAY. 


Mr. Jay’s representation to Lord Grenville. 


The undersigned, envoy of the United States of America, has the honor of representing to the Right Honorable 
Lord Grenville, His Britannic Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Department of Foreign Affairs: 

That a very considerable number of American vessels have been irregularly captured, and as improperly con- 
demned by certain of His Majesty’s officers and judges. 

That, in various instances, these captures and condemnations were so conducted, and the captured placed under 
such unfavorable circumstances, as that, for want of the securities required, and other obstacles, no appeals were 
made in certain cases, nor any claims in others. 

The undersigned presumes that these facts will appear from the documents which he has had the honor of submit- 
ting to his lordship’s consideration; and that it will not be deemed necessary, at present, to particularize these cases, 
and their merits, or detail the circumstances which discriminate some from others. 

That great and extensive injuries having thus, under color of His Majesty’s authority and commissions, been done 
to a numerous class of American merchants, the United States can, for reparation, have recourse only to the justice, 
authority, and interposition of His Majesty. 

That the vessels and property, taken and condemned, have been chiefly sold, and the proceeds divided among a 
great number of persons, of whom, some are dead, some unable to make retribution, and others, from frequent remo- 
vals, and their particular circumstances, not easily reached by civil process. 

‘hat as, for these losses and injuries, adequate compensation, by means of judicial proceedings, has become im- 
practicable, and considering the causes which combined to produce them, the United States confide in His Majes- 
ty’s justice and magnanimity to cause such compensation to be made to these innocent sufferers as may be consistent 
with equity; and the undersigned flatters himself that such principles may, without difficulty, be adopted, as will 
serve as rules whereby to ascertain the cases, and the amount of compensation. 

_ So grievous are the expenses and delays attending litigated suits, to persons whose fortunes have been so mate- 
rially affected, and so great is the distance of Great Britain from America, that the undersigned thinks he ought to 
express his anxiety, that a mode of proceeding as summary and little expensive may be devised, as circumstances, 
and the peculiar hardship of these cases, may appear to permit and require. 

And as (at least in some of these cases) it may be expedient and necessary, as well as just, that the sentences of 
the courts of vice-adiiralty should be revised and corrected by the court of appeals here, the undersigned hopes it 
will appear reasonable to His Majesty to order that the captured in question (who have not already so done) be there 
admitted to enter both their appeals and their claims. 

The undersigned also finds it to be his duty to represent that the irregularities before mentioned extended not 
only to the capture and condemnation of American vessels’and property, and to unusual personal severities, but even 
to the impressment of American citizens to serve on board of armed vessels. He forbears to dwell on the injuries 
done to the unfortunate individuals, or on the emotions which they must naturally excite, either in the breast of the 
nation to whom they belong, or of the just and humane of every country. His reliance on the justice and benevo- 
lence of His Majesty leads him to indulge a pleasing expectation that orders will be given that Americans so circum- 
stanced, be immediately liberated, and that persons, honored with His Majesty’s commissions, do, in future, abstain 
from similar violences. _ 

It is with cordial satisfaction that the undersigned reflects on the impressions which such equitable and concilia- 
tory measures would make on the minds of the United States, and how naturally they would inspire and cherish 
those sentiments and dispositions which never fail to preserve, as well as to produce, respect, esteem, and friendship. 


JOHN JAY. 
Lonvon, July 30, 1794. 


Lord Grenville’s reply. 
Downine Street, August 1, 1794. 


The undersigned, Secretary of State, has had the honor to lay before the King the ministerial note which he has 
received from Mr. Jay, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary from the United States of America, re- 
specting the alleged irregularity of the capture and condemnation of several American vessels, and also respecting 
the circumstances of personal severity by which those proceedings are stated to have been accompanied in some par- 
ticular instances. 

_ The undersigned is authorized to assure Mr. Jay, that itis His Majesty’s wish that the most complete and impar- 
tial justice should be done to all the citizens of America, who may, in fact, have been injured by any of the proceed- 
ings above mentioned. All experience shows that a naval war, extending over the four quarters of the globe, must 
unavoidably be productive of some inconveniences to the commerce of neutral nations, and that no care can prevent 
some irregularities in the course of those proceedings which are universally recognized as resulting from the just rights 
incident to all belligerent Powers. But the King will always be desirous that these inconveniences and irregulari- 
ties should be as much limited as the nature of the case will admit, and that the fullest opportunity should be given 
to all to prefer their complaints, and to obtain redress and compensation where they are due. 

In Mr. Jay’s note, mention is made of several cases where the parties have hitherto omitted to prefer their claims, 
and of others where no appeals have been made from the sentences of condemnation pronounced in the first,instance. 

As to the cases of the first description, Lord Grenville apprehends that the regular course of Jaw is still open to 
the claimants; and that, by preferring appeals to the commissioners of prize causes here, against the sentence of the 
courts below, the whole merits of those cases may be brought forward, and the most complete justice obtained. 

In the cases of the second description the proceedings might, in some instances, be more difficult, from the lapse 
of time usually allotted for preferring appeals. But His Majesty being anxious that no temporary or local circum- 
stances, such as those to which Mr. Jay refers in his note, should impede the course of substantial justice, has been 
pleased to refer it to the proper officers to consider of a mode of enlarging the time for receiving the appeals in those 
cases, in order to admit the claimants to bring their complaints before the regular court appointed for that purpose. 

The undersigned has no doubt, that, in this manner, a very considerable part of the injuries alleged to have been 
suffered by the Americans may, if the complaints are well founded, be redressed in the usual course of judicial pro- 
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ceeding, at a very small expense to the parties, and without any other interposition of His Majesty’s Government 
than is above stated. Until the result and effect of my pena shall be known, no definitive judgment can be 
formed respecting the nature and extent of those cases, (if any such shall ultimately be found to exist) where it shall 
not have been practicable to obtain substantial redress in this mode. But he does not hesitate to say, beforehand, 
that, if cases shall then be found to exist to such an extent as properly to call for the interposition of Government, 
where, without the fault of the parties complaining, they shall be unable, from whatever circumstances, to procure 
such redress, in the ordinary course of law, as the justice of their cases may entitle them to expect, His Majesty 
will be anxious that justice should, at all events, be done, and will readily enter into the discussion of the measures 
to be adopted, and the principles to be established for that purpose. 

With respect to all acts of personal severity and violence, as the King must entirely disapprove every such trans- 
action, so His Majesty’s courts are always open for the punishment of offences of this natures and for giving redress 
to the sufferers in every case, where the fact can be established by satisfactory proof: nor does it appear that an 
case of that nature can exist where there would be the smallest difficulty of obtaining, in that mode, substantial and 
exemplary justice. 

On the subject of the impress, Lord Grenville has only to assure Mr. Jay. that if, in any instance, American sea- 
men have been impressed into the King’s service, it has been contrary to the King’s desires though such cases may 
have occasionally arisen from the difficulty of discriminating between British and American seamen, especially 
where there so often exists an interest and intention to deceive. Whenever any representation has been made to 
Lord Grenville on this subject, he has never failed to receive His Majesty’s commands for putting it in a proper 
course in order that the facts might be inquired into, and ascertained; and to the intent that the persons in question 
might be released, if the facts appeared to be satisfactorily established. 4 

With respect to the desire expressed by Mr. Jay that new orders might be given with a view to prevent, as far 
as it is possible, the giving any just ground of complaint on this head, Lord Grenville has no reason to doubt that 
ilis Majesty’s intentions respecting this point are already sufficiently understood by His Majesty’s officers employ- 
ed on that service; but he has, nevertheless, obtained His Majesty’s permission to assure Mr. Jay, that instructions, 
to the effect desired, will be renewed, in consequence of his application. 

The undersigned avails himself, with pleasure, of this opportunity to renew to Mr. Jay his assurances of his sin- 
cere esteem and consideration. 

GRENVILLE. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No. 11. 
Lonpon, 8th August, 1794. 


Sir: 
I refer you to my letter No. 10, and its enclosures, by Captain Coit, via New York, of which duplicates are 
also sent by the William Penn. 

Having understood that one of our Indiamen had been captured and sent to Halifax, [ mentioned it to Lord 
Grenville. He readily promised to write by the packet, and direct the attention of the Government there to that 
object, so that nothing improper may take place. My present — are not discouraging. I expect to be able, 
in about a fortnight, to give you some interesting details; and I hope some of them will be agreeable, but of this I 
cannot be certain. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
; ; : JOHN JAY. 

P. S. The Pigou isarrived. I have not yet seen the captain; he probably has letters for me. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No. 12. 
: Lonpon, 9th August, 1794. 
Sir: 

Last evening I received from Lord Grenville an order of the King and council, dated the 6th instant, relative 
to appeals from sentences of condemnation passed against American vessels. ‘The enclosed is a copy of it. I have 
employed Sir William Scott and Dr. Nicholl in behalf of our appeals and claims. 

The letter which (from that by Mr. Fisher) I find you have written to me by the Pigou, has not yet reached me. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
JOHN JAY. 


At the court at St. James’s, the 6th August, 1794. 


Present: The King’s Most Excellent Majesty in council. 


Whereas in many of His Majesty’s vice admiralty courts in the West Indies, sentences of condemnation have 
passed against ships and goods belonging to the subjects of the United States of America: And whereas, from ignor- 
ance of the rules respecting the times of appealing, or from inability to find the security required, or from other just 
and reasonable impediments, the claimants have been prevented from duly entering and prosecuting their appeals 
trom the said sentences: And whereas it hath been represented to His Majesty. on their behalf, that they are desir- 
ous of entering and prosecuting the same: His Majesty is thereupon pleased, by and with the advice of his privy 
council, to order, and it is hereby ordered, that the said parties shall be admitted to their respective appeals, not- 
withstanding the ordinary times for entering and prosecuting the same may have elapsed; provided the same are 
entered and prosecuted in a reasonable time, to be approved of by the lords commissioners of appeals in prize causes. 


STEPHEN COTTRELL. 


Mr. Randolph to Mr. Jay. 
Puvapepuia, August 11, 1794. 


Sir: 

Having regularly transmitted to you copies of my late correspondence with Mr. Hammond, in relation to Lord 
Dorchester’s speech, Governor Simcoe’s invasion, and his own criminations of the United States, I now do myself 
the honor of adding his concluding letter of July 30, 1794. If he wishes any new evidence of our unchangeable neu- 
trality he may be told, and the British ministry likewise, that the militia of Richmond, in Virginia, actually marched, 
at a moment’s warning, between seventy and eighty miles, to seize a vessel supposed to be under preparation as a 
French privateer. Resistance was at first apprehended; but it was overawed, and the business completely effected. 

The discontents, evasions, and occasional oppositions, which have been manifested against the excise, in the 
counties of Pennsylvania westward of the Alleghany mountain, have at length assumed a menacing and formidable 
air. The enclosed paper contains the President’s proclamation, which is a summary of facts, except that Neville’s 
house and out-houses were destroyed by fire. Commissioners are gone upon the ground, and particularly to be 
present at a great meeting on the 14th instant. Upwards of twelve thousand militia are ordered to hold themselves 
in readiness; and if the errand of the commissioners should be unavailing, the militia will, I believe, be commanded 
to proceed. The experiment upon their temper is untried. ‘The Governor of Pennsylvania is against the calling 
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the militia, until more formai !egal measures are pursued. He, too, has sent two commissioners, on the part 
forthe State, and has called the Assembly for the Ist of September ensuing. But he has expressed his pertain, 
that a sufficiency of militia of the State cannot be prevailed on to move forward. [ence proportions of the number 
required will be procured from Virginia, Maryland, and Jersey, as well as Pennsylvania. ‘The temper of the mili- 
tia is not yet developed; some, however, vibrate between hatred of the excise;and horror of these unauthorized 
violences. At present it can only be said, that, if an accommodation does not take place, a new era will immedi- 

ly spring up in our Government. 

”" Avg letter hen Clerke and Bentalou, of Baltimore; the papers of the snow Sukey, ship Charlotte, sloop Sally, 
schooner Fame, brig David and George, schooner Friendship, and schooner Sarah, brig Union, Captain Cottle, and 


ig Dolphin, Captain Knapp, are additions to the cases of spoliation, and now sent. 
nen ae wi I have the honor, sir, to be, &c. 
EDMUND RANDOLPH. 


P. S. I ought to have mentioned the death of Mr. N. C. Higginson, who was sent to the West Indies to collect 
documents. This may occasion some delay and disappointment in the transmission of them to London. 
The spoliations are unavoidably detained for another conveyance. 


Mr. Randolph to Mr. Jay. 
Puitapevpnia, 4ugust 15, 1794. 


Sire: 

Mr. James King, the owner of the schooner Nancy, the papers in whose case have been forwarded, as far as 
they were received, has this moment laid before me a copy of the record. From the whole proceedings, it appears, 
that she was acquitted at Nassau upon the payment of costs, and that the captors have appealed. As this vessel and 
her cargo come within the catalogue of spoliations, I have to request that they may be protected by your attention, 
and that you will give directions for the employment of counsel in behalf of the United States, unless some adjust- 
ment which you may make with the British ministry, on general grounds, shall supersede the necessity of such a 
step. 
. I have the honor, sir, to be, &c. 
EDMUND RANDOLPH. 


Mr. Randolph to Mr. Jay. 
Puitavetpuia, August 18, 1794. 


Sir: 

I had the honor of receiving, on the 16th instant, your letter of the 23d of June, from London, and, on the 17th 
instant, your first letter of the 9th of June, from Falmouth. Both of them came by the Active, Captain Blair, but 
the latter was brought, more expeditiously, by Mr. Francis, than the former, which was delivered out with the other 
letters in the bag of the ship. 

It has given great pleasure to the President to hear of your safe and speedy arrival, and of the style of your re- 
ception by the minister. You know the temper and conduct of the President so thoroughly, that I need not assure 
you of the impartiality which he continues to preserve towards all nations. And, yet, the irritation from the Bri- 
tish quarter has been exceedingly aggravated. I pass over Lord Dorchester’s speech, which, notwithstanding the 
half disavowal of it in the British Houses of Lords and Commons, on the 26th May last, is believed by every body 
here, to be genuine, and is argued upon, as you will perceive, in Mr. Hammond’s two letters to me, of the 22d 
May and 7th June, as if it were rather genuine than otherwise. But Governor Simcoe’s invasion of the Rapids of 
the Miami, comes confirmed to us from every source, except Mr. Hammond, who has had near three months for 
ascertaining the fact, and whose silence, during that time, after his promise to inform us of the truth, is the highest 
presumption of the act of hostility. So, too, the enclosed copies from the War Office, prove that the British were 
associated with the Indians in the affair of Fort Recovery, on the 30th of June. We cannot add, upon proof, that 
British influence has been tampering with the people of Kentucky, and of the neighborhood of Pittsburg, to seduce 
them from the United States, or to encourage them in a revolt against the General Government. It has, however, 
been boasted of by them, and an expectation of such support is suspected to have been excited in the breasts of some. 

The impression of our commissioners, and those of the State of Pennsylvania, upon the insurgents near Pitts- 
burg, cannot be yet known, and we can transmit to you no other indications of the issue of this commotion, than 
what may be drawn from my letter of the 11th of August. 

The enclosed copy of Mr. Hammond’s letter of the 14th of August, with its enclosure, will be justly appreciated, 
when you advert to those of my former letters which speak of his facility of complaining. But we shall again demon- 
strate the promptness with which we exert ourselves to redress his grievances, real or supposed, as an injunction 
will be immediately despatched to the several Governors to grant to the British ships the most complete hospitality, 
consistent with our stipulations to other nations. The particular case to which he alludes will be consigned to the 
special attention of the Governor of Delaware. 

The letters which I have written to you since your departure, are of the following dates: May 27, 28, 29; June 
8, 9; July 9, 10, 18, 30; August 11. I now enclose duplicates of the four last mentioned, together with sundry other 
papers, agreeably to the enclosed list; duplicates of all the others having been formerly sent. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
EDMUND RANDOLPH. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No. 13. 
Lonvon, 21st August, 1794. 


Sir: 

Ihave received the letter you did me the honor to write on the 9th June, enclosing the case of the snow Sukey, 
and of the brigantine Maria. That letter begins thus: ‘* Since writing of my’ letter yesterday, I have received,” 
&c. That letter has never come to my hands. 

A few days ago I was favored with yours of the 9th July, on the subject of the American vessel carried into Ber- 
muda, and on board of which a large quantity of powder was found, and enclosing copies of several letters relative 
toit. That letter appeared to me to be well calculated to manifest the sincerity of the Government, and evidently 
shows a disposition, rather to invite than to evade an investigation into every transaction that afforded color for com- 
plaint. I therefore thought it expedient to communicate it, and all the papers which accompanied it, to the minis- 
ter, without diminution. 

Since my last, nothing new has occurred. We are endeavoring to digest and mature a final settlement; whether 
we shall be able to agree, is uncertain; I have hopes as well as apprehensions. _I think our next conference will pro- 
duce something decisive, at least on some of the great points. Ifso, you shall be immediately informed of it. 

Considering how many urgent affairs, which cannot be postponed, daily call for the minister’s orders, we cannot 
expect that ours should proceed without some occasional delays. As yet, I have no reason to believe that any of 
them have been avoidable. 
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Sir William Scott, the King’s advocate, who is retained for us, is, at my request, preparing instructions for our 
people who have appeals or claims to bring forward. When finished, they shall be sent to you. I really do believe 
that this business will be conducted and concluded with good faith. At Martinico there was no legal court of vice 
admiralty; consequently, the condemnations there are nugatory, and original claims may be entered and prosecuted 


here. 
I have the honor to be, &c. JOHN JAY. 
Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No. 14. 
Lonpon, 23d August, 1794. 
Sir: 


When you shall have received my letter enclosing copies of my representation to Lord Grenville, on the sub- 

ject of captures, and of his answer, and a subsequent letter enclosing a copy of the order of council respecting ap- 

als and claims, you will perceive that they who wish to prosecute either, should, without delay, appoint agents 

ere to manage their business, and to whom I may deliver such papers in my possession as relate to ie cases of 
capture which may be committed to their care and direction, 

I am inclined to think that the order of council alone will not be satisfactory to the claimants; and, therefore, 
that the representation, and the answer to it, and, perhaps, my letter No. 10, of the 2d of August, covering them, 
— be — at large. But of this, the President and you, who are on the spot, will be better able to judge 
than i can De. 

[ heard yesterday that Mr. Monroe had arrived at Paris. Beso good as to inform me, from time to time, which 
of my letters, and also the duplicates (for of some duplicates have been sent) come to your hands. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
JOHN JAY. 


Mr. Randolph to Mr. Jay. 


Puitapepuia, 4ugust 30th, 1794, one o’clock. 
SIR: 

The treatment which American vessels have experienced from the warring Powers causes a general conceal- 
ment of their departure, so that I am frequently obliged to snatch an opportunity at a moment’s warning. This is 
the case at present. Having just heard of a vessel ready to sail from New York, I shall despatch an express at two 
o’clock, P. M. which, I hope, will reach her. 

Last night, we received from Captain Williamson, living at Sodus, in Ontario county, in the State of New York, 
the enclosed letter, containing the most unwarrantable and insolent demand from Governor Simcoe, through Lieu- 
tenant Sheaff, that he should desist*from the prosecution of his settlement there. The <7 now in my office, 
may be proceeded on as authentic. Sodus is probably well known to you. If it be not, I add the only information 
which I can obtain of its position; that it lies between Oswego, on Lake Ontario, and Niagara, about twenty-five 
miles from the former, and nearly three times that distance from the latter. What might we not be justified in say- 
ing or doing on this new aggression? Mr. Hammond has promised to procure the truth of the report as to Governor 
Simcoe’s seizure of the Rapids of the Miami; but with a full scope of time, he remains silent, while it is firmly 
believed that British troops were associated with the Indians in the late attack on Fort Recovery; and it is certain 
that the British Governor of Upper Canada threatens us if we clear our own lands, and build houses to shelter our 
laborers. The admonition, sir, which your letter of June 23d gives, to prevent the arrival of any irritating intelli- 
gence in London, is but a comment upon the unvaried policy of the President, and of every member of the adminis- 
tration. ‘This is evidenced by the step on which the President has now resolved, which is, to transmit copies of 
the papers to Mr. Hammond, now at New York, (where he has been for a considerable time, and whither he went, 
after an intermission of visits. to the President for more than two months, without taking leave of him, further 
than his notification to me might be considered as such) to afford to him an occasion to explain this proceedure away, 
or, if he should perchance have power, to check it; to inform Captain Williamson that he is right in his determina- 
tion to push on his settlement, and that the owner of lands may repel force brought by an invader, and to offer to the 
Governor of New York, on loan, arms for the purposes of defence. My letter to Mr. Hammond cannot be pre- 
pared early enough for the express; but it will not be required as in any manner immediately useful to you, since 
the outrage of the principle asserted in Governor Simcoe’s challenge, will etantemneedle occur to you; and 
compared with similar acts on the part of the British, will establish our love of peace in triumph over the calumnies 
pie we British agents, indisposed to us from interest or other motives, may propagate on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

My late letters have announced to you the insurrection at Pittsburg; and with the gazettes which have been for- 
warded, gave you the real state of the business up to the 17th instant. At that time, the commissioners wrote that 
nothing but the physical force of the nation could subdue it. The President, in consequence of this declaration, 
arranged the march of the militia. But you will perceive how the gloom of bloodshed is brightened by their letters 
of the 2ist and 22d instants, with their enclosures, copies of which | have now the pleasure of transmitting to you. 
We may count upon an express from Pittsburg in the course of this day, which will enable us to judge whether any 
difficulty can have arisen in the detail spoken of. But, I flatter myself that this event will close with a return of 
harmony; will demonstrate the horror of our citizens at an opposition to laws; will prove that the Government can 
protect itself against insult and rebellion, and will be an era of stability in our affairs. While I wish that the rash- 
ness and delusion of some, and the deliberate wickedness of others, had not plunged us into such dangers, I must 
confess my belief that the catastrophe will show that there is a point—the point of actual opposition to Govern- 
a which the desperate may prate with indifference, but at which the very great majority of our citi- 
zens shudder. 

By the present conveyance, I repeat some of my former letters, with various enclosures. The newspapers are 


also sent. 
I have the honor, sir, to be, &c. EDM. RANDOLPH. 


Shall I beg the favor of you to show this letter to Mr. Pinckney, to wiom I cannot in my hurry write at this 
moment? 


Mr. Randolph to Mr. Jay. 
i Pumapetpuia, September 5, 1794. 
IR: 
I write only to enclose to you copies of the papers respecting the commotion at Pittsburg, and of my letter to 
Mr. Hammond on the Ist instant, and his answer to me on the 3d, concerning the settlement at Great Sodus. 
We have reason to expect the conclusion of the insurrection without bloodshed; but we are hourly looking for 
more particular intelligence of the proceedings at Redstone on the 28th ultimo. These will be indicative of the 


final issue. 
I have the honor to be, &c. EDM. RANDOLPH. 
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Mr. Randolph to Mr. Jay. 


PuitapeLpHia, September 12, 1794. 


a It is said that a vessel will sail from hence on Sunday next for Liverpool, and I cannot. lose this chance of 
conveying to you the acknowledgment of your letters of the 26th June, and duplicate of June 23, and the real state 
of the insurrection of Pittsburg at this moment. ae 
The gazettes sent by a former opportunity, together with those now enclosed, will inform you of the facts. To 
guide you more certainly, I will refer you to the following dates of Dunlap’s paper: For the President’s proclama- 
tion, see the paper of the 8th August: for the statement of the Secretary of the lreasury, see 21st August: for the 
proceedings at Parkinson’s Ferry, and with the first committee, see Bache’s paper of 6th September: for the 
proceedings at Redstone, and with the new committee, see the paper of this day. ay: :; 
Yesterday the votes of the people were to be taken on the question of resistance or submission. Mr. Bradford, 
the Attorney General of the United States, came to town last evening, having left his colleague, Mr. Ross, to be 
present at Union Town, in Fayette county, on the 16th, when the report of those votes is to be made to him. 
Mr. Bradford is of opinion that the county of Alleghany will be nearly, if not wholly, unanimous for submission; 
that Fayette 7 will approach considerably to unanimity; that Westmoreland is very doubtful; and that Wash-- 
ington will probably hold out. ; - sae bl ' 
What can be the hopes of the insurgents, with all the men of influence and property residing in those counties 
against them; without money, without discipline, with no distinguished skill in the use of fire arms; with no dispo- 
sition to pay taxes; with no communication with the seas with no markets for their produce, except in the Atlantic 
States; with a feeble population; with the certainty of punishment before them, or the necessity of flight from their 
possessions; without ammunition, and even arms? Mr. Bradford thinks that scarce five hundred will take the field. 
Nor can the insurgents expect any thing from the sympathy of other States. On the contrary, they have every 


. thing to dread. Virginia will readily produce her quota of the fifteen thousand demanded; her inhabitants are stead- 


fast in the abhorrence of the insurrection, and her Governor (Henry Lee) will have the command. General Mor- 

an is in motion also. Maryland, notwithstanding the defects in her militia laws, will act very satisfactorily. New 
) he , probably headed by her Governor, will exhibit a most heroic example. Pennsylvania, which has been sup- 
posed to be reluctant, will furnish in volunteers what the incompetency of her militia laws would not yield. The 
speech of Governor Mifflin to the Assembly, and to the officers, the answers of the State Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives, breathe a spirit determined to subdue the commotion. It has been even proposed (and the proposal 
seems likely to be successful) that the lawyers of this “gi should embody themselves and march. You may, there- 
fore, sir, with safety pronounce, that howsoever painful the appeal may be to arms, howsoever active the insurgents 
may have been in endeavoring to obtain proselytes, howsoever inconvenient the long distance to the principal scene 
may be, Government has not the most remote apprehension of difficulty in quelling the infatuation. Your negotia- 
tion cannot, I hope, be embarrassed by any ements which this affair may have assumed; if it has been perplexed 
by it, you may truly affirm that, instead of shaking, it will terminate in the manifestation of the love of the people 
for the Government of the United States, and their zealous guardianship of it. 

My pen is wearied by ineffectual remonstrances to Mr. Hammond on Governor Simcoe’s perpetual encroach- 
ments, threats, and, indeed, hostilities. In support of my letter to him on the 2d instant, the enclosed affidavit of 
John Kelly presents a most savage fact. Be assured, that I shall rejoice in your honor, in happily closing this and 
every other branch of your functions. If, however, Lord Dorchester and Governor Simcoe are to continue uncon- 
trolled in their course, what consequences —_ not be feared? 

The copies of two other letters from myself to Mr. Hammond, of the 22d and 27th of August, and of an extract 
from his reply on the 3d instant, will ae how we are harassed by their conduct respecting American seamen. 
So, too, will David Gelston’s letter of the 8th instant, Governor Clinton’s of the 9th, and the affidavits of Lloyd 
Daubeny and John R. Livingston, show that unjust and oppressive captures continue to be made of our property by 
British cruisers on our very coasts, 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No. 15. 
Lonvon, 13th September, 1794. 
Sir: 

Hitherto my letters have communicated to you but little information of much importance, except on one 
point. Although all the general objects of my mission were opened at once, and were received with every indication 
of the same candor and disposition to agreement with which they were stated, yet the nature of the business turned 
the immediate and more particular attention of both parties to the affair of the captures: the result has been com- 
municated to you. : 4 

A number of informal conversations on the other points then took place, and every difficulty which attended 
them came into view, and was discussed with great fairness and tempers; the inquiry naturally led to the fact, which 
constituted the first violation of the treaty of peace? The carrying away of the negroes contrary to the 7th article of 
the treaty of peace, was insisted upon as being the first aggression. ‘T’o this it was answered, in substance, that Great 
Britain understood the stipulation contained in that article, in the obvious sense of the words which expressed it, 
viz: as an engagement not to cause any destruction, nor to carry away. any negroes or other property of the Ameri- 
can inhabitants; or, in other words, that the evacuation should be made without depredation; that no alteration in 
the actual state of property was operated or intended by that articles that every slave, like every horse, which 
escaped or strayed from within the American lines, and came into the possession of the British army, became, by 
the laws and rights of war, British property; and, therefore, ceasing to be American property, the exportation 
thereof was not inhibited by the stipulation in question; that, to extend it to the negroes, who, under the faith of 
proclamations, had come into them, of whom they thereby acquired the property, and to whom, accerding to pro- 
mise, liberty had been given, was to give to the article a greater latitude than the terms of it would warrant, and was 
also, unnecessarily, to give it a construction which, being odius, could not be supported by the known and established 
rules for construing treaties. ‘To this was replied the several remarks and considerations which are mentioned at 
large in a report which I once made to Congress on this subject, and which, for that reason, it would be useless 
here to repeat; on, this point we could not agree. 

[ then brought into view another circumstance, as affording us just cause of complaint, antecedent to any of those 
urged against us, viz: that, from the documents recited and stated in Mr. Jefferson’s letter to Mr. Hammond, it 
appears, that the posts were not only not evacuated, within the reasonable time stipulated by treaty, but, also, that 
no orders for the purpose had, at least within that time, if ever, been given. 

To this it was answered, that the provisional articles were signed at Paris, on the 30th November, 27823 that 
those articles were to constitute the treaty of peace proposed to be concluded between Great Britain and the United 
States, but which treaty was not to be concluded till terms of peace should be agreed upon between Great Britain 
and France; that the treaty of peace was not concluded until the 3d September, 1783; that it was not ratified in 
America until the 14th January, 1784; and that the ratification was not received in London until the 28th May, 
1784, nor exchanged until the end of that month; that, according to the laws of nations, treaties do not oblige the 
parties to begin to execute the engagements contained in them, until they have received their whole form, that is, 
until after they shall have been ratified by the respective sovereigns that are parties to them, and until after those rati- 
fications shall have been exchanged; that, therefore, it was not until the end of May, 1784, that Great Britain was 
bound to give any orders to evacuate the posts; that such orders could not arrive at Quebec, until in July, 1784, 
and, consequently, that the allegations of a breach of the treaty by the non-execution of the article respecting the 
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posts, grounded on circumstances prior to the 13th July, 1784, are evidently unfounded; that, in the interval between 
the arrival and publication in America, of the provisional articles, and the month of July, 1784, by which time, at 
soonest, orders (issued after the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty of peace, the last of ay) could reach 
Quebec, incontestable violations of the treaty had taken place in the United States; that reason and the practice of 
nations warrant, during a suspension of hostilities, en/y such measures as result from a continuance of the sfalus quo, 
until the,final exchange of ratifications; that, in‘opposition to this, new legislative acts had, in the interval before men- 
tioned, been passed, which were evidently calculated to be beforehand with the treaty, and to prevent its having 
its full and fair operation on certain points and objects, when it should be ratified and take effect; that these acts 
were the first violations of the treaty, and justified Great Britain in detaining the posts until the injuries caused by 
their operation should be compensated. 

That Britain was not bound to evacuate the posts, nor to give any orders for the purpose, until after the exchange 
of the ratifications, does appear to me to be a proposition that cannot be reasonably disputed. 

That certain legislative acts did pass in the United States, in the interval aforesaid, which were inconsistent 
with the treaty of peace, is equally certain; but it does not thence necessarily follow that those acts were without 
justice even as relative to the treaty: for precedent violations on the part of Great Britain would justify subsequent 
retaliation on the part of the United States. Here again the affair of the negroes emerged, and was insisted upon; 
and was answered as before. I confess, however, that his construction of that article has made an impression upon 
my mind, and induced me to suspect that my former opinion on that head may not be well founded. 

’ Thus it became evident that admissions of infractions of the treaty of peace, and that this or that party commit- 
ted the jirst aggression, were not to be expected, and that such discussions would never produce a settlement. 

It then became advisable to quit those topics, and to try to agree on sucha set of reciprocal concessions as 
(balancing each other) might afford articles for a treaty, so beneficial to both parties, as to induce them to bury in 
it. all former questions and disputes. ‘This idea gave occasion to a variety of propositions of different kinds, which 
it would be tedious and useless to enumerate, and of which you will readily conceive there were some that could 
not meet with mutual approbation; among those which were mentioned, was one for altering essentially our boun- 
daries in the northwestern corner of the United States; this I regarded as inadmissible, and hoped would not be 
persisted in; one for doing us complete justice respecting the captures; one for partially opening to us a trade with 
the West India Islands; one for our paying the damages sustained by British creditors, by lawful impediments; 
this was strongly insisted on. I did not think it utterly inadmissible, in case we received proper justice and privi- 
leges under other articles: for then, in my judgment, it would not be advisable to part and separate on that point, 
and various reasons convinced me it would be adhered to; one for putting the ships and merchants of both parties 
on an equal footing. In short, in order to bring the whole subject comprehensively into view, nothing that occurred 
was omitted to be mentioned; these were free conversations, neither of us considering the other as being committed 
by any thing that was said or proposed. ; 

It was necessary then to select points for mutual consideration, and quitting desultory discussions, to fix our 
attention on certain propositions, each being at liberty to propose what he pleased, and again to retract his proposi- 
tion, if, on mature reflection, he should be so inclined: with this view, after returning home, I selected the follow- 
ing, and having reduced them to writing, sent them to Lord Grenville for his consideration; in thc mean time, em- 
ploying myself in reflecting, and endeavoring to decide, in my own mind, how far, and with what modifications, or 


omissions, it would be proper to adopt them. oe 
* Auaust 6th, 1794. 


** Mr. Jay presents his compliments to Lord Grenville, and encloses some outlines for a convention and treaty 
of commerce; some of them appear to him questionable. More mature reflection, and the light which usually springs 
from mutual discussions, may occasion alterations. Many of the common articles are omitted, and will be inserted 
of course. It is very desirable that it may be concluded in season to arrive about the Ist of November.” 

* Right Honorable Lord Grenvitte,” &c. &c. 

The paper that was enclosed is in these words, viz.: 

** Whereas between His Majesty the King of Great Britain and the United States of America there do exist 
mutual complaints, and consequent claims, originating as well in certain articles of their treaty of peace as in the 
law of nations relative to the respective rights of belligerent and neutral nations: 

And whereas both the said parties being sincerely desirous to establish permanent peace and friendship, by a 
convention that may be satisfactory, and reciprocally advantageous, have respectively empowered their undersigned 
ministers to treat of, and conclude the same: 

And whereas the said ministers find it impossible to admit the said mutual complaints and claims of the first 
description, to be well founded, in their existing extent; and to the end that the obstacles to concord and agree- 
ment which thence arise, may be done away, they have agreed that all the said complaints and claims shall be for- 
ever merged and sunk in the following articles, viz. 

The boundaries of the United States, as delineated in the said treaty of peace, and every article in the said 
treaty contained, are hereby recognized, ratified, and forever confirmed; but, inasmuch as the parties differ as to 
which is the river intended by the treaty, and therein called the river St. Croix, it is agreed that the said question 
shall be referred to the final decision of —— commissioners, to be appointed and empowered as follows, viz. 

Whereas it is doubtful whether the river Mississippi extends so far to the northward as to be intersected by 
the west line from the Lake of the Woods, which is mentioned in the said treaty, it is agreed that the actual extent of 
the said river to the northward shall be explored and ascertained by commissioners for that purpose, to be appointed 
and authorized as follows, viz. 

itis agreed that if. from the report of the said commissioners, it shall appear that the said river does not ex- 
tend so far to the northward as to be intersected by the west line aforesaid, by reason whereof the boundary lines 
of the United States in that quarter would not close, then, and forthwith thereupon, such a closing line shall be 
established as shall be adjudged and determined to be most consistent with the true intent and meaning of the said 
treaty by —— commissioners, to be appointed and authorized in the manner prescribed in the article relative to 
those who are to decide which is the river St. Croix, intended by the said treaty; with these differences only, viz. 

** It is agreed that His Majesty shall withdraw all his troops and garrisons from every post and place within the 

limits of the United States, by the ist day of June next, and that all settlers and traders within the precincts or 
commands of the said posts and garrisons shall continue to have and enjoy, unmolested, all their property of every 
kind, and shall be protected therein; and may either remain and become citizens of the United States, or may sel! 
their land or other property, and remove, with their effects, at any time within two years from the Ist day of June 
next, 
Itis agreed that His Majesty will cause full and complete satisfaction and compensation to be made for all 
vessels and property of American citizens which have been, or, during'the course of the present war, shall be, illegally 
captured and condemned, under color of authority and commissions derived from him; and that, in all cases where it 
shall be apparent full justice and compensation cannot be obtained and actually had, in the ordinary course of 
judicial proceedings; and for this purpose ——- commissioners shall be appointed and empowered in manner follow- 
ing, Viz. 

And whereas debts bona fide contracted before the peace, and remaining unpaid by American debtors to Bri- 
tish creditors, have probably, in some instances, been prejudiced and rendered more precarious by the lawful im- 
pediments which, after the peace, did for some time exist, to their being prosecuted and recovered, it is agreed 
that, in all cases where it shall be apparent that the said creditors, by the operation of the said impediments, on the 
security and value of their debts, have sustained damage, for which adequate reparation cannot now be obtained, 
and — had, in the ordinary course of judicial proceedings, (it being understood that in these damages, interest 
shall be included only in cases where, according to equity and good conscience, all things being considered, it ought 
to be allowed and: paid) the United States will make full and complete satisfaction and compensation to the said 
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creditors for the same; and for pee ap Sem commissioners shall be appointed and authorized in the manner pre- 
scribed in the preceding article; with these differences only, viz. st wees ‘ 

It is agreed that it shall and may be lawful for the said United States and their citizens to carry, in their own 
vessels, of the burthen of one hundred tons, or under, from the said United States, any goods, wares,and merchandises, 
which British vessels now carry from the United States, to any of, His Majesty’s islands and ports in the West 
Indies; and shall pay in the said islands and ports only such rates of tonnage as British vessels do, or shall be liable 
to, pay in the United States; and only such other charges, imnposts, and duties, as British vessels and carg es laden in, 
and arriving from, the United States, now are, or hereafter shall be, lawfully liable to in the said islands anc ports; and 
that it shall and may belawful for the said American vessels to purchase, lade,and carry away, from the said islands and 
ports, all such of the productions and manufactures of the said islands as they may think proper, and paying only 
such duties and per on exportation as such vessels and cargoes, if British, would be liable to: Provided always, 
That they carry and land the same in the United States, and at no place whatever out of the same: it being expressly 
agreed and declared, that West India productions or manufactures shall not be transported in American vessels, 
either from His Majesty’s said islands, or from the United States, to any part of the world except the United States, 
reasonable sea stores excepted, and excepting, also, rum made in the United States from West India molasses. 

It is agreed that all the other ports and territories of His Majesty, whatsoever and wheresoever, (not compre- 
hended within the limits of his chartered trading companies) shall be free and open to the citizens of the United 
States, and that they, and their vessels and cargoes, shall therein enjoy all the commercial rights, and pay only the 
same duties and charges, either on importation or exportation, asif they were British merchants’ vessels and cargoes, 
except that they shall pay the same rate of tonnage as may be charged on British vessels in the United States. And, 
on the other hand, it is agreed that all the ports and territories of the United States, without exception, shall be free 
and open to British merchants and subjects, and that they, and their vessels and cargoes, shall therein enjoy all the 
commercial rights, and pay only the same duties and_ charges, as if they, were American merchants’ vessels and 
cargoes; it being the intention of this article that, in His Majesty’s territories (except as before excepted) American 
merchants and merchant vessels shall be exactly on the same footing with British merchants and merchant vessels, 
and that British merchants and merchant em shall, in all the territories of the United States, be exactly on the 
same footing with American merchants and merchant vessels, tonnage only excepted. 

The trade between the United States and the British West Indies shall be considered as regulated and explained 
by the preceding article, and therefore as being excluded from the operation of the following articles: 

It is agreed that all the productions and manufactures of His Majesty’s dominions in any part of the world may 
freely be imported in British or American vessels into the United States, subject equally and alike to the duties on 
importation which may there be established; and that all the productions and manufactures of the United States 
may be freely imported in American or British vessels into any of the said dominions of His Majesty, subject equally 
to the duties on importation which may there be established. 

And to the end that these duties may be made reciprocal, it is agreed that additional articles for that purpose 
shall be negotiated and added to this convention as soon as may be conveniently done. 

It is agreed that when Great Britain is at war and the United States neutral, no prizes taken from, or by Great 
Britain, shall be sold in the United States; and that, when the United States are at war and Great Britain neutral, 
no prizes taken from, or by the United States, shall be sold in His Majesty’s dominions. 

It is agreed that, if it should unfortunately happen that Great Britain and the United States should be at war, 
there shail be no privateers commissioned by them against each other, and that the merchants and others residing 
in each other’s countries shall be allowed nine months to retire with their effects, and shall not be liable to capture 
on their way home to their respective countries. 

It is agreed that British subjects who now hold lands in the United States, and American citizens who now hold 
land in His Majesty’s dominions, shall continue to hold them according to the nature and tenure of their estates 
and titles therein, and may grant, and sell, and devise the same, as, and to. whom they please, in like manner as if 
they were nativess and that neither they, nor their heirs or asssigns, shall, so far as may respect the said lands, and 
the legal remedies incident thereto, be regarded as aliens. 

It is agreed that neither debts due from individuals of the one nation to individuals of the other, nor shares or 
moneys which they may have in the funds, or in the public or private banks, shall ever, in any event of war or 
national differences, be sequestered or confiscated; except that, in case of war, and only during its continuance, pay- 
ment may be suspended, it being both unjust and impolitic that debts and engagements contracted and made by 
individuals, having confidence in each other, and in their respective Governments, should ever be destroyed or 
impaired by national authority, on account of national differences and discontents.”’ 


From the 6th to the 30th of August nothing of importance occurred. 

On the 30th day of August Lord Grenville wrote me a letter, and enclosed two draughts or projets of treaties. 
The letter is in these words, viz: 

Aucusr 30th, 1794. 

SiR: 
I have now the honor to transmit to you two projets, the one for regulating all points in dispute between His 
Majesty and the United States, the other for the establishment of commercial regulations. You will perceive that I 
have proceeded in forming these projets on the foundation of the paper you communicated to me, but that I have 
occasionally made such variations as seemed to me to be just and expedient. I have thought that some time might 
be saved by communicating them to you in this manner. Whenever you shall have sufficiently considered them to 
be enabled to converse, either on the whole, or on any distinct branches of so extensive a subject, I shall be very 
much at your order, having very sincerely at heart the speedy and favorable conclusion of our negotiation. 

It would have been more satisfactory to me if I had found it practicable to send you these projets sooner; but you 
will, I am sure, be sensible of the circuinstances which must, at this conjuncture, have interfered with the prepara- 
tion of an arrangement intended to comprehend so extensive a subject, and to lay the foundation of lasting harmony 
and friendship between our two countries. Even in the state in which I now send you these papers, I am apprehen- 
sive that some verbal corrections may occur as necessary to give full effect to the objects intended to be provided 
for, supposing those objects to be mutually consented to; and I think there are one or two points, on which we have 
occasionally touched in our conversations, for which no provision is made in these projets. But I have preferred 
making the communication in its present shape rather than that any further delay should be created, and I trust, 
with real confidence, to your candor, respecting such further suggestions as [ may occasionally see ground to state 


to you. FEhave the honor to be, &c. &c. 
GRENVILLE. 
The Honorable Mr. Jay, &c. &c. 


The draughts, or projets, are as follows, viz: 
First, the Preamble. 


ArticLE 1. It is agreed that His Majesty will withdraw all his troops and garrisons from the posts within the 
boundary line assigned by the treaty of peace to the United States. This evacuation shall take place on or before 
the first of June, 1796, and all the proper measures shall, in the interval, be taken by concert between His Majesty’s 
Governor General in America, and the Government of the United States, for settling the previous arrangements 
which may be necessary respecting the delivery of the said posts. All settlers and traders within the precincts or 
jurisdiction of the said posts shall continue to have and to enjoy, unmolested, all their property of every kind, and 
shall be protected therein so long as they shall think proper to remain there, and shall be at full liberty to remove 
at such times as they shall think proper, and to sell their lands, houses, or effects, or to retain the property thereof. 
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It shall at all times be free to His Majesty’s subjects, and to the Indians who are to the southward and westward 
of the lakes, to pass and repass with their goods and merchandises, and to carry on their commerce within or with- 
out the jurisdiction of the said posts, in the manner hitherto accustomed, and without any hindrance or molestation 
from the officers or citizens of the United States. The several waters, carrying places, and roads, adjacent to the 
lakes, or communicating with them, shall continue to be free and open to His Majesty’s subjects, and to the Indians, 
for that purpose; and no impediment or obstacle shall be given to the passage of goods or merchandise of any kind; 
nor m3 duly be attempted to be levied upon them. 

Arr. 2d. In order to remove all uncertainty with respect to the said boundary line assigned to the United States, 
by the said treaty of peace, the following arrangements have been agreed upon, between the two contracting parties 
to the said treaty,and are to be considered as forming a part thereof: 

First. That, whereas doubts have arisen what river was truly intended, under the name of the river St. Croix, 
mentioned in the said treaty, and forming a part of the boundary therein described, that question shall be referred 
to the final decision of commissioners in London, to be appointed in the following manner, viz: That one commis- 
sioner shall be named by His ag and one by the United States, and that the said two commissioners shall 
agree on the choice of a third, or, if they cannot so agree, that they shall each propose one person, and that, of the 
two names so proposed, one shall be drawn by lot, in the presence of the two original commissioners; and that the 
three commissioners so appointed shall be sworn impartially to examine and decide the said question, according to 
such documents as shal! respectively be laid before them, on the part of the British Government, and of the United 
States. 

Secondly. ‘That whereas it is now understood that the river Mississippi would,-at no point thereof, be intersected 
by such westward line as is described in the said treaty; and, whereas it was stipulated, by the said treaty, that the 
navigation of the Mississippi should be free to both parties, it is agreed that the boundary line shall run in the man- 
ner described by the said treaty, from the Lake Huron, to the northward of the Isle Philippeaux, in Lake Supe- 
rior; and that from thence the said line shall proceed to tne bottom of West Bay, in the said lake; and from thence, 
in a due west course, tu the river of the Red Lake, or eastern branch of the Mississippi, and down the said branch 
to the main river of the Mississippi, and that, as well on the said branch, as on ( or through 
Lake Superior; and from thence to the water communication between the said lake, and the Lake of the Woods, to 
the point where the said water communication shall be intersected by a line running due north from the mouth of 
the River St. Croix, which falls into the Mississippi below the falls of St. Anthony, and that the boundary line 
shall proceed from such point of intersection, in a due southerly course, along the said line to the Mississippi, and 
that, as well on the said water communication, as on) every part of the oor where the sane bounds the ter- 
ritory of the United States, the navigation shall be free to both parties, and His Majesty’s subjects shall always be 
admitted to enter freely into the bays, ports, and creeks, on the American side, and to land and dwell there for the 
purposes of their commerce; and, for greater certainty, the undersigned ministers have annexed to each of the copies 
of this treaty a copy of the map made use of by them, with the boundaries marked thereon, agreeably to this article; 
and the boundaries of the United States, as fixed by the said treaty of peace, and by this treaty, together with all the 
other articles of the said treaty, are hereby recognized, ratified, and forever confirmed. 

Art. 3d. Whereas it is alleged, by divers British merchants and others. His Majesty’s subjects, that debts, to 
a considerable amount, which were bona fide contracted before the peace, still remain owing to them by citizens or 
inhabitants of the United States, and that, by the operation of various lawful impediments since the peace, not only 
the full recovery of the said debts has been delayed, but also the security and value thereof has been impaired and 
lessened, and that, in many instances, the British creditors cannot now obtain, by the ordinary course of judicial 
proceedings, full and just relief for the loss and damage so sustained by them, it is agreed, that, in all cases where 
such relief cannot, for whatever reason, be now had by British creditors, in the ordinary course of justice, the United 
States of America will make full and complete satistaction to the said creditors; and that, for this purpose, commis- 
sioners shall be appointed and authorized to act in America, in manner following, that is to say: two commission- 
ers shall be etn 5 by His Majesty, and two by the United States, and a fifth by the unanimous ¢hoice of the other 
four; but, if they shall not agree in such choice, then one name shall be proposed by the British commissioners, and 
one by the commissioners of the United States, and one of the two names so proposed shall be drawn by lot, in the 
presence of the said original commissioners; and in case of death, sickness, or necessary absence, the places of the 
said commissioners shall be respectively supplied in the same manner as such commissioners respectively were first 
appointed. ‘The said five commissioners shall be sworn to hear all such complaints as shall, within the space of 
eighteen months from their first sitting, or within such further time as they shall see cause to allow for that purpose, 
be preferred to them, by British creditors, or their representatives, in virtue of this article, and impartially to deter-- 
mine the same, according to the true intent of this article, and of the treaty of peace. 

And the said commissioners, in awarding such sums as shall appear to them to be due to the said creditors by 
virtue of this article, are empowered to take into their consideration, and to determine, all claims, on account either 
of principal or interest, in respect of the said debts, and to decide respecting the same, according to the merits of 
the several cases, due regard being had to all the circumstances thereof, and as equity and justice shall appear to 
them to require; and the said commissioners shall be empowered to examine all persons, on oath, touching the pre- 
mises, and also to receive in evidence, at their discretion, and according as they shall think most consistent with 
equity and justice, all written depositions, or books, or papers, or copies, or extracts thereof, every such deposition, 
book, paper, copy, or extract, being duly authenticated. according to the legal forms now respectively existing in 
the two countries, or in such other manner as the said commissioners shall see cause to prescribe and require. 
Three of the said commissioners shall constitute a board, and be empowered to do any act appertaining to the said 
commission; provided that, in every such case, one of the commissioners named on each side, and the fifth commis- 
stoner, chosen as above, shall be present; and all decisions shall be made by the majority of voices of the commis- 
signers then present. 

The award of the said commissioners, or of any three of them, as aforesaid, shall, in all cases, be final and con- 
clusive, both as to the justice of the claim, and to the amount of the sum to be paid to the claimants and the United 
States undertake to cause the same to be paid to such claimants, without deduction, in sterling money, and in such 
place, or places, and at such time, or times, as shall be awarded by the said commissioners; and on condition 
of such releases to be given by the claimant of his demands against individuals, as to them shall appear just and 
reasonable. 

Art. 4th. Whereas complaints have been made by divers merchants and others, citizens of the United States, 
that, during the course of the war in which His Majesty is now engaged, they have sustained considerable loss and 
damage, by reason of irregular or illegal captures, and condemnation of their vessels, under color of authority or 
commission from His Majesty; and that, from various circumstances belonging to the said cases, adequate compen- 
sation for the said losses cannot now be obtained by the ordinary course of judicial proceedings, it is agreed that, in 
all such cases, where adequate compensation cannot, for whatever reason, be now had by the said merchants and 
others, full and complete satisfaction will be made by the British Government, to the said complainants; and that, 
for this purpose, commissioners shall be appointed and authorized to act, in London, in the same manner, and with 
the same powers and authorities, and subject to the same restrictions as the commissioners named in the third arti- 
cle of this treaty; and that the award of the said commissioners shall, in like manner, be final and conclusive in all 
respects. And His Britannic Majesty engages to cause to be paid to such complainants, respectively, the amount 
of all sums so awarded, without deduction, in sferling money, and at such time or times, and in such place or 
places, as shall be awarded by the said commissioners, and on condition of such releases, on the part of the com- 
plainants, of their demands against individuals, as to the said commissioners shall appear just and reasonable. 

And it is further agreed that, if it shall appear that, in the course of the war, loss and damage has been sustained 
by His Majesty’s subjects, by reason of the capture of their vessels and merchandise, such capture having been 
made, either within the limits of the jurisdiction of the said States, or by vessels armed in the ports of the said 
States, or by vessels commanded or owned by the citizens of the said States, the United States will make full satis- 
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faction for such loss or damage, the same being to be ascertained by commissioners, in the manner already men- 
tioned in this article. ! ; ie 

Art. 5th. It is agreed that, with respect tothe neutral commerce which one party may carry on with the Zuro- 
pean enemies of the other, when engaged in war, the principles to be observed by Great Britain towards the United 
States, and reciprocally by the United States towards Great Britain, shall always, and in all points, be the same as 
those which shall at that time be observed by the said parties, respectively, towards the most favored neutral 
nations of Europe, with the exception of such particular privileges as may, betore the commencement of the war to 
which the same shall apply, have been granted, by special treaty, to particular European nations, and with such 
extensions or modifications as may occasionally be established by special treaty, between Great Britain and the 
United States, for their mutual convenience. } ih oe 

Arr. 6th. It is agreed that, in all cases where vessels shall be captured or detained, on just suspicion of having 
on board enemies’ property, or of carrying to the enemy any of the articles which are contraband of war, the sai 
vessels shall be brought to the nearest or most convenient port; and that all proper measures shall be taken to pre- 
vent delay in deciding the case of ships so brought in for adjudication, and in the payment or recovery of any in- 
demnification adjudged or agreed to be paid to the masters or owners of such ships. ; : 

Art. 7th. When one of the contracting parties is engaged in war, and the other remains neutral, the said neu- 
tral Power shall not suffer the ships, vessels, goods, or merchandise, of the other, which may be taken at sea or else- 
where, by the enemy, to be brought into any of its ports or dominions, and much less to be there sold or exchanged 5 
but shall publicly forbid any thing of that kind to be done. And if any ships, vessels, goods, or merchandise, 6 
either of the contracting parties, or their people, or subjects, so taken, at sea, or elsewhere, shall be carried into the 
ports or countries of the other, by the enemy, neither the same, nor any part thereof, shall be allowed to be sold or 
exchanged in that port, or in any other place in the dominion of the said neutral party. The master of the ship or 
vessel so taken, as also the mariners and passengers of every description, shall, as soon as they arrive, be immedi- 
ately set at liberty; and the said ship or vessel so brought, shall not be permitted to stay in that harbor, but shall 
be obliged immediately to leave the port, with her goods, merchandise, and lading, and without being allowed to re- 
turn to the same, or to any other port in the dominions of the said neutral party: Provided, nevertheless, that noth- 
ing in this article shall be construed to derogate from the public treaties which have already been entered into by 
either of the contracting parties with other nations: but in so far as such treaties do not interfere, and in all cases 
to which they do not apply, the above article shall remain in full force, and shall be executed accordingly. And the 
contracting parties will not, in future, conclude any treaty in derogation of this article. — 

Art. 8th. It is agreed that the subjects and inhabitants of the kingdoms, provinces, and dominions, of the con- 
tracting parties, shall exercise no acts of hostility or violence against each other, either by sea or by land, or in ri- 
vers, streams, ports, or havens, under any color or pretence whatsoever; and particularly, that the subjects or peo- 
ple of either party shall not receive any patent, commission, or instruction, for arming, and acting at sea as priva- 
teers, or any letters of reprisal, as they are called, from any Prince or States, enemies to the other party; neither 
shall they arm ships in such manner as is above said, nor go out to sea therewith, for the purpose of exercising any 
act of violence against the subjects or people of the other contracting party; nor shall they, in any manner, molest 
or disturb the said subjects or peopte; to which end, sufficient laws and regulations shall, if necessary, be provided; 
and, as often as it is required by either party, strict and express prohibitions shall be renewed and published, in all 
the territories, countries, and dominions, of each party, wheresoever, that no one shall, in any wise, use such com- 
missions, or letters of reprisal, or engage in any such acts of hostility as aforesaid, under the pain of severe punish- 
ment, to be inflicted on the transgressors, besides their being liable to make full restitution and satisfaction to those 
to whom they have done any damage. Neither shall any letters of reprisal be hereafter granted by either of the 
said contracting parties, to the Oe ge or detriment of the subjects of the other; except, only, in such case wherein 
justice is denied or delayed; which denial or delay of justice shall not be regarded as verified, unless the petition of 
the.person who desires the said letters of freprisal shall be communicated to the minister residing there on the part 
of the Government against whose subjects or people they are granted, that, within the space of four months, or 
sooner, if it be possible, they may manifest the contrary, or procure the satisfaction which may be justly due. 

Art. 9th. Neither of the said contracting parties shall permit the ships or goods, belonging to the subjects of the other, 
to be taken within the limits of their respective jurisdictions, on their coasts, nor in the ports or rivers of their do- 
minions, by ships of war, or others, having commission from any prince, republic, or city, whatsoever; but, in 
case it a. so happen, both parties shall employ their united force to obtain reparation of the damage thereby 
occasioned. 

Art. 10th. If it should unfortunately happen that a war should break out between Great Britain and the United 
States, all merchants and others residing in the two countries, respectively, shall be allowed nine months to retire 
with their effects, and shall be protected from capture in their way home: Provided always, that this favor is not to 
extend to those who shall act contrary to the established laws. And it is further agreed. that neither debés due from 
individuals of the one nation to individuals of the other, nor shares or moneys which they may have in the public 
Junds, or in the public or private banks, shall ever, in any event of war or national differences, be sequestered or 
confiscated; it being both unjust and impolitic that debts and engagements contracted and made by individuals, having 
confidence in each other, and in their respective Governments, should ever be destroyed or impaired, by national 
authority, on account of national differences and discontents. 

Arr. lith. It is agreed that British subjects, who now hold lands in the territories of the United States, and 
American citizens, who now hold lands in His Majesty’s dominions, shall continue to hold them, according to the 
nature and tenure of their estates and titles therein; and may grant and sell, and devise the same, as, and to whom, 
they please, in like manner as if they were natives; and that neither they, nor their heirs or assigns, shail, so far as 
may respect the said lands, and the legal remedies incident thereto, be regarded as aliens. 


COMMERCIAL PROJET. 
The Preamble. 


Art. Ist. It is agreed that there shall be, between the dominions of His Britannic Majesty in Europe, and the 
territories of the United States, a reciprocal and pertect liberty of commerce and navigation, and a free admission 
of all ships belonging to either party, whether the same be ships of war or merchant vessels; and that the subjects and 
inhabitants of the two countries, respectively, shall have liberty, freely and securely, and without hindrance or mo- 
lestation of any kind, to come, with their said ships and their cargoes, to the lands, countries,‘cities, ports, places, 
and rivers, within the dominions and territories aforesaid; to enter into the same, to resort thereto, and to remain 
and reside therein, without any limitation of time; also to hire, purchase, and possess, houses and warehouses, for 
the purposes of their commerce; and, generally, that the merchants and traders, on each side, shall enjoy the most 
complete protection and security for their commerce; but subject always, as to what respects this article, to the 
general laws and statutes of the two countries, respectively. 

Art. 2d. It shall be free for the two contracting parties, respectively, to appoint consuls for the protection of 
trade, to reside in the dominions and territories aforesaid, the same being of the nation on whose behalf they shall be 
so appointed, and not otherwise; and such consuls shall enjoy those liberties and rights which belong to them by rea- 
son of their functions : but either party may except, from the general liberty of residence of such consuls, suc par- 
ticular places as such party shall judge proper to be so excepted. 

_ Arr. 3d. The vessels of the two contracting parties, respectively, coming to the dominions or territories afore- 
said, shall enjoy the same liberty in respect of the entry and discharge of their lawful cargoes, and all other regula- 
tions which respect the general convenience and advantage of commerce, as now are, or shall, at any time, be, enjoyed 
by any other foreign nation, which shall be the most favored in that respects and no distinction shall exist, of tonnage 
or other duties, (such light house duties excepted as are levied for the profit of individuals or of corporations) by which 
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the vessels of the one party shall pay, in the ports of the other, any higher or other duties than shall'be paid, in simi- 
lar circumstances, by the vessels of the foreign nation the most favored in that respect, or by the vessels of the party 
into whose ports they shall come. - 

Arr. 4th. No article, being of the growth, produce, or manufacture, of any of the dominions or territories of the 
one party, shall pay, on being imported directly from the said territories cr dominiors, into the ports of the other, 
any higher or other duties than shall be there paid for the like articles, on importation from any other foreign country. 

Art. 5th. No new prohibition shall be te inany of the territories or dominions aforesaid, by one of the contract- 
ing parties, on the importation of any article, being of the growth, produce, or manufacture, of the territories or do- 
minions of the others; nor shall articles, being of the growth, produce, or manufacture, of any other country, be prohi- 
bited to be imported into the dominions of one of the contracting parties, by the vessels of the other, except such 
articles only as are now so prohibited. 

Arr. 6th. With respect to the territories and dominions of His Britannic Majesty in the West Indies, the fol- 
lowing arrangements have been agreed to by the contracting parties: or ; 

His Majesty consents that it shall and may be lawful, during the time hereinafter limited, for the citizens of 
the United States of America to carry to any of His Majesty’s islands and ports in the West Indies, from the Unit- 
ed States, in their own vessels, not being above the burthen of seventy tons, any goods or merchandise being of the 
growth or produce of the said States, which it is or may be lawful to carry to the said islands and ports from the said 
States in British vessels; and that the said American vessels and their cargoes shall pay there no other or higher du- 
ties than shall be payable by British vessels, in similar circumstances: And that it shall be lawful to the said Ame- 
rican citizens to purchase, load, and carry away, in their said vessels, to the United States, from the said islands and 
ports, all such articles, being of the seth and produce of the said Islands, as may, by law, be carried from them to 
the said States in British vessels; and subject only to the same duties and charges on exportation, to which British 
vessels are or shall be subject in similar circumstances. Provided, always, that they carry and land the same in the 
United States only; it being expressly agreed and declared that, during the continuance of this article, the United 
States will prohibit tie carrying any West India productions or manufactures tn American vessels, either from 
His Majesty’s Islands, or from the United States, to any part of the world except the United States—reasonable 
sea stores excepted, and excepting also rum made in the United States from West India molasses. 

It is agreed that this article, and every matter and thing therein contained, shall continue to be in force during 
the continuance of the war in which His Majesty is now engaged, and also for two years from and after the day of the 
signature of the preliminary articles of peace by which the same may be terminated. 

And it is further agreed, that, at the expiration of the said term, the two contracting parties will treat further 
concerning the arrangement of their commerce in this respect, according to the situation in which His Majesty may 
then find himself as with respect to the West Indies, and with a view te the mutual advantage and extension of 
commerce. 

Arr. 7th. This treaty, and all the matters therein contained, except the sixth article, shall continue to be in force 
for twelve years from the day of the exchange of the ratifications thereof; and if, during the continuance of this treaty, 
there shall arise,on either side. any complaint of the infraction of any article thereof, it is agreed that neither the whole 
treaty, nor any article thereof, shall, on that account, be suspended, until representation shall have been made to 
the Government by the minister of the party complaining; and, even if redress shall not then be obtained, four 
months’ notice shall be given previous to such suspension. 


To the before mentioned letter, I returned the following answer, viz: 


Patt Matt Royvat Hortet, Ist September, 1794. 
My Lorp: 
1 was yesterday honored with your lordship’s letter of the 30th August, with the projets and map which 
accompanied it. I consider the articles in these projets as being (like those in our conversations) merely for mutual 
consideration. 

In these projets several parting points present themselves; some of them, | presume, may be easily accommo- 
dated, but there are others which create in my mind serious apprehensions. One of these articles (being without 
the limits of my authority) I think I ought now to particularize; it is the one which proposes a cession of territory 
in the northwestern corner of the United States. It is proper, also, that I should say with frankness, that, in my 
opinion, many circumstances and considerations, which shall be submitted to your lordship, will restrain the United 
States from such a cession. 

This article would entirely frustrate my hopes, if I had not reason to persuade myself that the enlarged and en- 
lightened policy of excluding secondary from a competition with primary objects, will always harmonize with your 
lordship’s mind. The present occasion is great, and, though critical, yet auspicious to the establishment of confi- 
dence and friendship between the two countries. With the magnitude and importance of these objects, the projets 
in question really do not strike me as being commensurate. Iam aware that, in forming them, your lordship had 
many difficulties growing out of the subject, and probably some others, to encounter, and that your attention was 
constantly divided between a multitude of great and pressing affairs. 

The negotiation now becomes delicate, and I should experience more than a proportionate embarrassment were 
it not for my confidence in your lordship’s candor and liberality, and for those sentiments of esteem, as well as 


respect, with which I have the honor to be, &c. 7. = 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Grenvitte, &c. 


The proposed alterations in our northwestern boundary, and the consequential cession and dereliction of terri- 
tory, appeared to me to be a point which I ought, without delay, to state to his Lordship, in the light in which it ap- 
peared to me; I therefore prepared and sent him, enclosed in a note, the following remarks, viz: 


Royat Horex, Patt Maui, 4th September, 1794. 


Mr. Jay presents his compliments to Lord Grenville, and requests the favor of his lordship to name a time for 
receiving Mr. Jay on the subject of the proposed treaties. In the mean time, Mr. Jay has the honor of submitting 
the remarks, herewith enclosed, to his lordship’s consideration. 


Remarks on that part of the second article of the projet of a treaty for terminating all differences between Great 
Britain and the United States of America, which purports a cession or dereliction by the latter of the country 
lying to the westward and northward of either of the two lines therein proposed and described. 


For this cession or dereliction two reasons are assigned, viz: 


Ist. That it is now understood that the river Mississippi would, in no part thereof, be intersected by a west line 
from the Lake of the Woods. 

2d. That it was stipulated by the treaty of peace, that the navigation of the river Mississippi should be free to 
both parties. 

Admitting the fact mentioned in the first of these reasons to be well founded, it shows on/y that the northern 
and western lines of the United States do not meet and close, and, therefore, that it is necessary to fix on a line for 
closing them. But no argument thence results that either Great Britain or the United States ought to cede or to 
acquire any territory further than what such closing line may possibly render unavoidable. 
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That the Mississippi would, in no point thereof, be intersected by a west line from the Lake of the Woods, is a 
fact involved in too much uncertainty to be assumed as a foundation for nativnal stipulation; for however it may be 
conjectured or supposed, yet it still remains to be ascertained. , ; ; f ne) 

The map sent to Mr. Jay by Lord Grenville, viz: Faden’s, published in 1793, informs us that the river Missis- 
sippi has been ascended only as far up as about the forty-fifth degree of north latitude—that is, about a degree above 
the falls of St. Anthony; so that its further extent and course towards the north are yet to be discovered. 

On the same map, Faden lays down a stream connected with the Marshy lake, near the forty-fifth degree of 


latitude, and thus denominates tt, * Mississippi by conjecture.” ne . 
He also lays down on the same map a stream connected with the White Bear lake, near the latitude forty-six, 


and thus denominates it, “ Zhe Mississippi by conjecture.” ; ; ; 
He also lays down, on the same map, a stream connected with the Red lake, in latitude forty-seven, and thus 


denominates it, ** Red lake river, or Lahontan’s Mississippi.” ; ; 

Inasmuch, therefore, as three different streams, found in the immense wilderness above latitude forty-five, are 
conjectured to be the Mississippi, it is plain that, so far from being certain how far that river runs to the north, we 
really are yet to learn where it does run, and which of the rivers in that wilderness it is. How then can it be assum- 
ed, as a fact resting on good evidence, that the Mississippi would at no pvint thereof be intersected by a west. line 


from the Lake of the Woods? ; ’ ; 
Individuals differing about boundaries a EE on the course and extent of brooks and streams, settle questions 
| 


of that kind by actual surveys. States usually, and with good reason, do the same. Why be content with delu- 
sive conjectures and probabilities, when absolute certainty can easily be had? Let a survey be accurately made by 
joint commissioners, and at joint expense. The United States are ready to adopt that measure, and to enter into 
the necessary stipulations and arrangements. : : hte 

If it should appear, on such a survey, that the west line would intersect the Mississippi, no room for further 
question or dispute will remain; but if the contrary should prove to be the case, then, as the northern and western 
lines of the United States would not close, the manner of closing them will naturally and necessarily come under 
consideration. Several modes of closing them may be devised, neither of which may be altogether agreeable to both 

arties. Unless they shall be able to agree, let joint commissioners, at joint expense, and upon oath, fix a closing 
ine in the manner which they shall judge must consonant with the true intent and meaning of the treaty of peace. 
The United States are ready toenter into such eventual stipulations as may be necessary for that purpose. 

The second reason assigned for this cession, is, * that it was stipulated by the treaty of peace that the navigation 
of the Mississippi should be free to both parties.” 

From this stipulation it is argued, as a natural and necessary inference, that it was in the expectation and inten- 
- of the parties, that they should and would both border, not only on the river, but also on the navigable part 
of if. 

This inference seems to be violent. A right freely to navigate a bay, a straight, a sound, or a river, is perfect 
without, and does not necessarily presuppose the dominion and property of lands adjacent to it. 

But, although, from a right to navigate the river Mississippi, a right to adjacent lands cannot be inferred, yet, 
when that right is connected with the circumstance that both parties were to be bounded by a line terminating at 
the river, it is thought to be thence presumable that the parties expected and intended the said line would and 
should terminate ata navigable part of it. ‘They might or they might not have intended it. Whether they did or 
not, can only be discovered from their concomitant words and actions. On looking into the treaty for words indi- 
cating such intention, our search proves fruitless; there are no such words in it, nor the least shadow of a stipula- 
tion or declaration on the point. If we review the plain and manifest design of the treaty relative to boundaries, 
we find the idea of such intention uniformly contradicted. The treaty, in delineating the boundaries of the United 
States, passes from the northwest angle of Nova Scotia to the head of Connecticut river, then down that river to the 
forty-fitth degree of latitude, then on that line of latitude to the river Iroquois, then (quitting that line of latitude) to 
Lake Ontario, then, from lake to lake, through their connecting waters, until it arrives at the Lake of the Woods, 
and passing through it, to the northwesternmost point thereof, proceeds on a due west course to the Mississippi, &c. 

ow, it was always well known, and the maps show it, that the Lake of the Woods is situated at a great distance 
in the north, above the latitude of the falls of St. Anthony, which interrupt the navigation of the Mississippi, and 
consequently that a due west line from the Lake of the Woods must of necessity strike the river above those falls, 
and as far above them as the latitude of the lake is above the latitude of the falls. 

Again: it was not then known, nor is it yet known, how far the Mississippi runs navigable beyond those falls; 
nor whether any, or how many, other falls intervene between them and its source. ‘The parties, therefore, being 
entirely ignorant of the extent, and of the course, and of the character of the river high above the falls, could not 
possibly have judged, or divined, or guessed, whether the place or part of the river at which the west line would 
strike it, was navigable or not; how, then, could they expect or intend any thing about it? Nothing could be more 
obvious than that a due west line might terminate on the river at a place not navigable; and had navigation been in 
view, it seems strange that the treaty should not contain a provision, that, if the said west line, on being actually 
run, should strike the river at a place where it was not navigable, then the said line should be inclined so many de- 
grees southerly as might be necessary to bring it to the first navigable water of the river. Yet nothing like this is 


to be found in the treaty. : 
It is not difficult to discern from the treaty, and so was the fact, that other ideas and views governed the direc- 


tion of the boundary lines. 

The question, then, was, where would it be most convenient to both parties, and, all things considered, where 
would be most wise and prudent, that the boundaries between them should be fixed? ‘'wo lines were proposed and 
considered: one from the point before mentioned, on Connecticut river, and running straight on the line of the 45th 
degree of latitude, west to the Mississippi; the other was the one adopted and estabhabed by the treaty. The 
official papers of the British ministers which respect that negotiation, will probably show that Great Britian had the 
choice of these two lines, and that she preferred the latter. 

This choice and preference gives no support to the idea that she then contemplated navigable water in that part 
of the Mississippi which was supposed to penetrate into Canada. ‘The first line, if adopted, would have favored it, 
and fair presumption might have classed that among the reasons of preference; but notwithstanding this, Great 
Britain did not prefer it; on the contrary, as the waters would form a line which could never be mistaken, and 
afforded great conveniences to both parties, the line of the waters was preferred by both. ‘This water line was, by 
mutual consent, terminated at the northwesternmost point of the Lake of the Woods; it was agreed that the Mis- 
sissippi should bound the United States on the west; nothing then remained but to agree on the course which the closing 
line, from that lake to the river, should run; and a due west course was agreed upon, without any expectation or 
design that it would, or should, there meet the navigable water. ‘The truth is, that the stipulation respecting the 
navigation of the river, being free to both parties, was an afterthought, and gave occasion to a new and subsequent 
article, viz: the 8th. Even in the drawing that article, when the navigation of the river became an object of contem- 
plation, noconnexion was introduced between the right mentioned in that article, and the boundaries designated in .’ 
the second article; no facilities were asked, or proposed, or stipulated, for a water, or any other, communication be- 
tween Canada and the navigable water of the Mississippi, which doubtless would have been the case, had such a com- 
munication been then in view, especially considering the absolute uncertainty and extreme improbability of that 
river being navigable above the high latitude of the Lake of the Woods. 

From the before mentioned circumstances and considerations, it seems fairly to result, that the éwo reasons 
assigned for the cession in question, as a matter of equity and right, do not afford ita solid foundation. 

_ If this conclusion be just, it precludes the necessity of showing at large, that none of the inferences ascribed to the 
said fo reasons, involve a claim to tracts of country so extensive as either of the two proposed and marked on the 
map; each of which includes more than thirty thousand square mi/es; and that, without taking into the computation 
the extensive country lying between (what in the subjoined diagrams are for the purpose of computation regarded as) 
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the west sides of these tracts and the Mississippi, and to the southward of the west line form the Lake of the Woods: 
and which country would on either of these plans become also annexed to Canada.” 


_ In order that you may have an accurate idea of the lines proposed by Lord Grenville, I here insert copies of the 
diagrams mentioned in the aforegoing remarks. [Nos. 1 and 2. ] 

On the 5th September, Lord Grenville wrote me the following note, viz: 

* Downine Street, September 5, 1794. 

“ Lord Grenville presents his compliments to Mr. Jay. He has received Mr. Jay’s note, with the enclosed 
remarks, and will be glad to see him at his office tomorrow, at twelve o’clock. Lord Grenville has, in the mean 
time, the honor to enclose to Mr. Jay some observations which have occurred to him on the perusal of ‘the paper 
which he received from Mr. Jay.’ 

The observations enclosed with this note were as follows, viz: 

Observations respecting the Northwestern boundary of the United States of America. 


It cannot fora moment be admitted, that the proposed arrangement on the subject of the northwestern boundary. 
is properly to be considered in the manrer in which it is spoken of by Mr. Jay, namely, as a cession, or dereliction of 
territory on the part of the United States. 

Their boundary to the northwest, as fixed by the treaty, is a line ‘‘ to be drawn from the Lake of the Woods, 
in a due west course, to the Mississippi.”” There are in this agreement two distinct parts: 

ist. That the boundary line should be drawn in a due westerly course from the Lake of the Woods; and, 

2d. That it should likewise be drawn in a due westerly course to the Mississippi: 


If such a line cannot in fact be drawn, between those points, there can be no ground for considering one part 
of this stipulation as more permanently fixed than the other, or as affording a more equitable ground for any future 
arrangement; and it would be quite as reasonable for this country to consider as a cession of territory, on our part, 
the adoption of any other boundary than that of a due westerly line striking the Mississippi, as for the United States 
to urge that such a cession exists on their part, if such a line is not drawn from the Lake of the Woods. 

To this consideration must be added, that which so plainly results from the article respecting the free navigation 
of the Mississippi; on which head it seems sufficient for the present to remark, that such a right evidently and ne- 
cessarily implies the possibility of access to that river, without passing through a foreign territory. 

Little objection occurs to the making an actual survey, except that of delay. If, on that survey, the stipulations 
in the treaty should be found to be compatible with the real geography of the country, it is certain that no further 
dispute couid exist on that point. 

But. if we have from the best information on the subject sufficient reason to believe that no such line can be 
drawn as is mentioned in the treaty, it cannot be desirable, when all the interests of the two countries with relation 
to each other are under discussion, with a yiew to lasting friendship, to leave unsettled so material a ground of differ- 
ence as that of an unascertained boundary. ‘The mode of settling that point is necessarily connected with the general 
result of the present negotiation. If no more can be accomplished on any other point, than the doing strict justice 
between the parties, according to existing treaties and the laws of nations, the appointment of commissaries, as pro- 
posed by Mr. Jay, does not appear ill adapted to obtain the same object as to this point; provided that those com- 
migsaries are distinctly enabled to take into their consideration the 8th article, and to give to that stipulation such 
effect as they shall think it ought in justice to have, in the formation of a new boundary line. 

But, if the negotiation should lead to new stipulations of mutual advantage, no subject appears more proper for 
the application of that principle, than one in which there exist two doubtful and contradictory claims, founded on an 
agreement which cannot by any possibility be executed; especially if it be true, asit is considered here, that this is a 
point where any advantage, whatever it should be, which Great Britain might acquire, would, under all circum- 
stances, be found at least equally beneficial to the United States. 

Downinc Street, 5th September, 1794. . 


Expecting that, when we met, the first of the above projets would, as first in the order of things, be first consi 
dered, my attention was more immediately confined to it; but the time consumed in preparing the remarks before 
mentioned left me very little leisure to employ in forming satisfactory opinions on the different parts of this projet; 
several, however, occured to me, of which | made short notes; they are as follows: You will find the numbers mark 
ed in the margin of the projet. 

Note 1. In what capacity are they so to remain? as British subjects or American citizens? If the first, a time to 
make their election should be assigned, 

2. If His Majesty’s subjects are to pass into the American territories for the purposes of Indian trade, ought not 
American citizens to be permitted to pass into His Majesty’s territories for the Fike purpose? 

3. If the American Indians are to have the privilege of trading with Canada, ought not the Canada Indians to be 
privileged to trade with the United States? ; 

4. If goods for Indian trade shall be introduced duty free by British traders, how is the introduction of other 
goods with them to be prevented? And for this privilege, operating a loss to the American revenue, what recipro- 
cal benefit is to be allowed? 

5. Why should the commissioners for ascertaining the river St. Croix meet and decide in London? Is it not 
probable that actual views and surveys, and the testimony and examination of witnesses on the spot, will be ne- 
cessary? 

6. Why confine the mutual navigation of the Mississippi to where the same bounds the territory of the United 
States? 

7. Why should perpetual commercial privileges be granted to Great Britain on the Mississippi, &c. when she 
declines granting perpetual commercial privileges to the United States any where? 

8. This preamble, connected with the silence of the treaty as to the negroes carried away, implies that the United 
States have been aggressors; it also unnecessarily impeaches their judicial proceedings. 

9. On no principle ought more to be asked, than that the United States indemnify creditors for losses and da- 
mages caused by the impediments mentioned. 

10. The word had is not sufficiently detinite: the object being not only sentence, decree, or judgment, but pay- 
ment and satisfaction. 

11. Sterling money fluctuates according to exchange; this should be jized. 

12, Why not place these captures on the footing with the others, and charge the United States only in cases 
where justice and complete compensation cannot be had from judicial proceedings? 

13. Why provide only for neutral commerce with European enemies? The whole of this article is so indefinite 
as to be useless. 

14. What are or shall be deemed contraband in the sense of th's article? 

15. As the United States have permitted the French to sell prizes in the United States, should not the restric- 
tion not to doit in future commence at the expiration of the present war? 

16. ‘There should be an article against the impressment of each other’s people. 

17. This united force should be confined to the moment ef aggression. 

18. The confiscation of debts, &c. ‘This article should be in the treaty of commerce. 

On the 6th of September, agreeable to Lord Grenville’s appointment, I waited upon him; we spent several hours 
in discussing the several topics which arose from these notes, and some others, which in the course of the conversation 
occurred. He promised to take what I had offered into consideration, and manifested throughout the conversation every 
disposition to accommodate, that could be wished: we may not finally be able to agree. If we should not, it would, in 
my opinion, occasion mutual regret, for I do believe that the greater part of the cabinet, and particularly Lord Gren- 
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ville, are really disposed and desirous not only to settle all differences amicably, but also to establish permanent 

peace, good humor, and friendship, between the two countries. ; 
On the 8th of September I received from Lord Grenville the following letter, enclosing the papers mentioned in 

it, viz: 

Sr. James’s Square, Sept. 7, 1794. 


Sir: In order to narrow as much as possible the objects of our discussions, I have stated in the enclosed 
paper what occurs to me on the different points to which your notes apply, except the second, third, and fourth 
articles of those notes, which I have reserved for further examination and inquiry. [expect that, by Tuesday or 
Wednesday at furthest. I shall be able to converse further with you on those points, as well as with respect to what 
you suggested on the subject of the East Indies. ‘The points in discussion will then be reduced within a small com- 
pass, but they certainly do not relate to the least important parts of our negotiation. With respect to them, I can 
only say, that you shall continue to find in me the same openness of discussion, and the same desire to state to you, 
without reserve, what I think may be conceded to the object of speedy conciliation, and what the interest and honor 
of my country, and the duty which I owe to the King, oblige me to insist upon, as necessary for that object. It is 
with sentiments of very real esteem and respect, that I have the honor to be, &c. &c. 

GRENVILLE. 


P. S. Ialso send anote of two alterations to be made in the commercial projet in consequence of our conver- 
sation of yesterday. G. 
To the Hon. Mr. Jay, &c. 


Observations, (enclosed with the above letter.) 


No. 1. In consequence of the observation contained in the first remark, Lord Grenville proposes to add, in -the 
first article of the projet, after the words *‘ property thereof,” at the end of the first paragraph, these words: ** and 
such of them as shall continue to reside there for the — of their commerce, shal! not be compelled to become 
subjects of the United States, or to take any oath of allegiance to the Government thereof, but shall be at full liberty 
so to do (if they think proper) within one year after the evacuation of the posts, which period is hereby assigned to 
them for making their choice in this respect.” Considering the length of the first article, now increased by this ad- 
dition, it may be better to divide it into two—the second beginning with the words, ‘‘It shall at all times be free,” 
&c. &c. 

Articles 2, 3, and 4, reserved for further examination. 

5. The meeting of the commissioners respecting the river St. Croix is proposed to be in London, because it is 
supposed that the great mass of evidence on the subject is here. A power may be given to them, either to direct a 
local survey, or to adjourn to America, but it seems very unlikely that this would become necessary. 

6. No idea was entertained of confining the mutual navigation of the Mississippi to that part of the river where it 
bounds the territory of the United States. That qualification was intended only to have reference to the free ad- 
mission of British merchants and ships, into the bays, ports, and creeks, of the United States, on the Mississippi; nor 
would it have been proposed at all, to repeat in this article, what is so distinctly stipulated in the treaty of peace, 
respecting the free navigation of the Mississippi, except for the purpose of expressly extending that stipulation to 
every de of the waters now proposed to form a part of the boundary. ; 

7. The right of admission into ports, &c. for the purposes of trade, and the general liberty of commerce, spoken 
of in this article, are not considered as commercial privileges, such as are usually made the subject of temporary 
regulation by special treaties of commerce. Great Britain by no means declines to give the same rights permanently 
to America, as with respect to those parts of her dominions which are open to foreign commerce. ‘These rights are, 
indeed, now generally acknowledged to be incident to a state of amity and good correspondence; and if it is pro- 
posed to particularize them, as with respect to the Mississippi, this is done only with the view of removing the pos- 
sibility of such doubts as were formerly raised here upon the subject. 

8. On the fullest reconsideration of this preamble, Lord Grenville sees no ground to think it liable to the objec- 
tion made by Mr. Jay, particularly when compared with the preamble proposed for the fourth article. The pro- 
ceedings in both articles are grouaded on the allegations of individuals. ‘The truth of those allegations is referred 
to the decision of the commissioners. Lord Grenville’s opinion respecting the prior aggression of the United States, 
as well as his reasons for that opinion, are well known to Mr. Jay; but he has no wish to introduce into the proposed 
treaties any discussion of that point. He is therefore very ready to consider any form of words which Mr. Jay may 
suggest for those articles, as better suited to the two objects to which they are directed—those of justice to individuals, 
and conciliation between the Governments; and this applies equally to the remarks Nos. 9 and 10. 

11. The substitution of the word specie, as suggested by Mr. Jay, seems fully to meet the object here mentioned. 

12. What Mr. Jay here desires, was intended to be done, and was indeed conceived to be implied in the general 
words at the end of the article. But Lord Grenville sees no objection to the insertion of express words for the pur- 
pose. 

13. Lord Grenville explained to Mr. Jay, this morning, the reason of the insertion of the word European, in the 
place here referred to. The subject is connected with the larger consideration to which their conversation led, and 
irom the further discussion of which Lord Grenville is inclined to hope that mutual advantage may arise. Mr. Jay 
will observe, that the subject to which his remark, No. 15, applies, .is one instance among many, which might be 
brought to show that this article would not be inefficient. 

14. To meet the object which was this morning suggested in conversation on this article, Lord Grenville would 
propose the adoption of the following additional article, to come in immediately after the eighth. Lord Grenville 
has, in conformity to what was mentioned by Mr. Jay, used the words of Vuttel; 

** In order to regulate what is in future to be esteemed contraband, it is agreed that, under the said denomi; 
nation shall be comprised all arms and implements serving for the purposes of war, by land or sea, such as caunon, 
muskets, mortars, petards, bombs, grenades, carcasses, saucisses, carriages for cannon, musket rests, bandeliers, 
gunpowder, match, saltpetre, ball, pikes, swords, headpieces, cuirasses, halberds, lances, javelins, horses, horse 
furniture, holsters, belts, and generally all other implements of war; as also timber for shipbuilding, tar, or rosin; 
sheet copper, sails, hemp, and cordage, and generally whatever may serve directly to the equipment of vessels; un- 
wrought iron and fir planks only excepted. And all the above articles are hereby declared to be just obje¢ts of con- 
fiscation, whenever they are attempted to be carried to an enemy. 

** And whereas corn, grain, or provisions, can be considered as contraband in certain cases only, namely, when 
there is an expectation of reducing the enemy by the want thereof, it is agreed that, in all such cases, the said arti- 
cles shall not be confiscated; but that the captors, or, in their default, the Government under whose authority they 
act, in this respect, shall pay to the masters or owners of such vessels the full value of all such articles, together 
with a reasonable mercantile profit thereon, and also the freight and demurrage incident to their detention. 

15. It seems by no means unreasonable, that the effect of this stipulation should be extended to the existing war, 
as a natural consequence of the good understanding to be established by this negotiation, and by the removal of all 
existing differences. And,it would tend to prevent so many occasions of acrimony and dispute, on both sides, that 
Lord Grenville thinks it highly desirable to maintain this article in its present form. 

16. Lord Grenville sees no reason whatever to object to this article. _ 

17. This remark seems also perfectly just, and will be best met by omitting the concluding part of this article. 

18. Lord Grenville rather thinks this article ought to be permanent, for the mutual interest of both countries; 
but he is content to leave this point to the decision of Mr. Jay, who is much too enlightened not to see the effect 
which a contrary conduct to that here prescribed must produce as with respect to America. 
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Commercial Projet-—Observations. 


ArT. 2. Omit these words: ** the same being of the nation on whose behalf they shall be appointed, and not other- 
wise;”’ and iusert, in lieu thereof, ** the same being first approved by the Government of the country in which they 
shall be so appointed to reside, and not otherwise.” 

Arr. 3. The last sentence to run thus: ** by which the vessels of the one party shall pay, in the ports of the other, 
any higher or other duties than shall be paid in similar circumstances by the vessels of the foreign nation the most 
favored in that respect, or any higher or other duties than shall be paid in similar cases by the vessels of the party 
jtself into whose ports they shall come.” 

Thus, sir, I have given youa very particular and correct account of the negotiation. Many observations and 
explanatory remarks might be added. I might also inform you, that I had strenuously urged the justice of compen- 
sation for the detention of the posts; and that [ consider the privilege of trading to the West Indies as providing for 
claims of that kind. On this privilege, and the probability of its being revived after the expiration of the term as- 
signed for its duration, I could enlarge, but it does not strike me as necessary to go into further details, nor indeed 
could I at present find time for the purpose. 

It will not escape you that the articles, now under consideration, will doubtless undergo many alterations, before 
they assume that final form in which they will either be accepted or rejected; and, therefore, that it would not be 
proper to publish them at present. I think that, in the course of a few weeks, the questions, now under discussion, 
will be decided. No time shail be lost in communicating to you the result. 

Another subject remains to be mentioned. It appeared to me advisable that our people should have precise and 
plain instructions relative to the prosecution of appeals and claims, in cases of capture. For that purpose, I applied 
to Sir William Scott, and requested him, in concert with Dr. Nicholl, to prepare them. We conversed on the sub- 
ject, and I explained to him my views and cbjects. 

On the 10th of September I received them, enclosed with the following letter from Sir William, which I insert 
on account of the friendly disposition towards our country which it manifests, and which appears to me to be less 
uncommon here than we generally suppose, viz: 


To His Excellency John Jay, Esq. §c. 
SIR: 

I have the honor of sending the paper drawn up by Dr. Nicholl and myself: it is longer and more particular 
than, perhaps, you meant, but it appeared to be an error on the better side rather to be minute, than to be too reserv- 
ed, in the information we had to give; and it will be in your excellency’s power either to apply the whole or such 
parts as may appear more immediately pertinent to the objects of your inquiry. 

I take the liberty of adding that I shall, at all times, think myself much honored by any communications from 
you, either duringyour stay here, or after your return, on any subjectin which you may suppose that my situation can 
give me the power of being at all useful to the joint interests of both countries: if they should ever turn upon points 
in which the duties of my official station appear to me to impose upon me an obligation of reserve, I shall have no 
hesitation in saying that I feel them to be such. On any other points on which you may wish to have an opinion of 
mine, you may depend on receiving one that is formed with as much care as | can use, and delivered with all possi- 
ble frankness and sincerity. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, &c. 
WILLIAM SCOTT. 


Commons, September 10, 1794. 


Paper enclosed in the foregoing letter. 
SIR: 
We have the honor of transmitting, agreeably to your excellency’s request, a statement of the general prin- 
ciples of proceeding in prize causes, in British courts of admiralty, and of the measures proper to be taken when a 
ship and cargo are brought in as prize within their jurisdictions. 

The general principles of proceeding cannot, in our judgment, be stated more correctly or succinctly, than we 
find them laid down in the following extract from a report made to His late Majesty,in the y@ar 1753, by Sir George 
Lee, then Judge of the Prerogative Court, Dr. Paul, His Majesty’s Advocate General, Sir Dudley Ryder, His Ma- 
jesty’s Attorney General, and Mr. Murray, (afterwards Lord Mansfield) His Majesty’s Solicitor General: 

** When two Powers are at war, they have a right to make prizes of the ships, goods, and effects, of each other, 
upon the high seas. Whatever is the property of the enemy may be acquired by capture at sea; but the property of 
a friend cannot be taken, provided he observes his neutrality. 

me Hence, the law of nations has esablished, that the goods of an enemy, on board the ship of a friend, may be 
taken. 

** That the lawful goods of a friend, on board the ship of an enemy, ought to be restored. 

* That contraband goods going to the enemy, though the property of a friend, may be taken as prize; because 
supplying the enemy with what enables him better to carry on the war, is a departure from neutrality. 

** By the maritime law of nations, universally and immemorially received, there is an established method of 
determination, whether the capture be, or be not, lawful prize. 

** Before the ship or goods can be disposed of by the captor, there must be a regular judicial proceeding, wherein 
both parties may be heard, and condemnation thereupon as prize, in a court of admiralty, judging by_ the law of 
nations and treaties. 

** The proper and regular court for these condemnations is, the court of that State to whom the captor belongs. 

‘* The evidence to acquit or condemn, with, er without, costs and damages, must, in the first instance, come 
merely from the ship taken, viz: the papers on board, and the examination, on outh, of the master, and other prin- 
cipal officers; for which purpose, there are officers of admiralty in all the considerable sea ports of every maritime 
Power at war, to examine the captains, and other principal officers, of every ship, brought in as a prize, upon gene- 
ral and impartial interrogatories: if there do not appear from thence ground to condemn, as enemy’s property or con- 
traband, goods guing to the enemy, there must be an acquittal, unless, from the aforesaid evidence, the property shall 
appear so doubttul, that it is reasonable to go into further proof thereof. 

** A chaim of ship or goods must be supported by the oath of somebody, at least as to belief. 

* The law of nations requires good faith; therefore, every ship must be provided with complete and genuine pa- 
pers, and the master, at least, should be privy to the truth of the transaction. 

** To enforce these rules, if there be false or colorable papers; if any papers be thrown overboard; if the master 
and officers, examined in preparatorio, grossly prevaricate; if proper ships’ papers are not on board; or if the mas- 
ter and crew cannot say whether the ship or cargo be the property of a friend or enemy, the Jaw of nations allows, 
according to the different degrees of misbehavior or suspicion, arising from the fault of the ship taken, and other 
circumstances of the case, costs to be paid, or not to be received, by the claimants, in case of acquittal and restitu- 
tion: on the other hand, if a seizure is made without probable cause, the captor is adjudged to pay costs and dama- 
ges: for which purpose, all privateers are obliged to give security for their good behavior; and this is referred to, 
and expressly stipulated, by many treaties. 

** Though, from the ships’ papers, and the preparatory examinations, the property does not sufficiently appear to be 
neutral, the claimant is often indulged with time to send over affidavits to supply that defect: if he will not show the 
property, by sufficient affidavits, to be neutral, it is presumed to belong to the enemy. Where the property appears 
from evidence not on board the ship, the captor is justified in bringing her in, and excused paying costs, because he 
is not in fault: or, according to the circumstances of the case. may be justly entitled to receive his costs. 
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“+ If the sentence of the court of admiralty is thought to be erroneous, there is, in every maritime country, a su- 
perior court of review, consisting of the most considerable persons, to which the parties, who think themselves ag- 
grieved, may appeal; and this superior court judges by the same rule which governs the court of admiralty, viz: the 
jaw of nations, and the treaties subsisting with that neutral Power, whose subject is a party before them. 

‘Tf no appeal is offered, it is an acknowledgment of the justice of the sentence by the parties themselves, and 
conclusive. —— ae . 

** This manner of trial and adjudication is supported, alluded to, and enforced, by many treaties. 

‘In this method, all captures at sea were tried, during the last war, by Great Britain, France, and Spain, and 
submitted to by the neutral Powers; in this method, by courts of admiralty acting according to the law of nations, 
and particular treaties, all captures at sea have immemorially been judged of in every country of Europe. Any other 
method of trial would be manifestly unjust, absurd, and impracticable.” 

Such are the principles which govern the proceedings of the prize courts. 

The following are the measures which oughtjto be taken by the captor, and by the neutral claimant, upon a ship 
and cargo being brought inas prize: ee hse ; 

The captor, immediately upon bringing his prize into port, sends up, or delivers upon oath, to the registry of the 
court of admiralty, all papers found on board the captured ship. In the course of a few days, the examinations in 
preparatory, of the captain and some of the crew of the captured ship are taken upon a set of standing interrogato- 
ries, before the commissioners of the port to which the prize is brought, and which are also forwarded to the registry 
of theadmiralty, as soonas taken; a monition is extracted by the captor from the registry, and served upon the Roy- 
al Exchange, notifying the capture, and calling upon all persons interested to appear, and show cause why the ship 
and goods should not be condemned; at the expiration of twenty days, the monition is returned into the registry 
with a certificate of its service, and, if any claim has been given, the cause is then ready for hearing, upon the evi- 
dence arising out of the ship’s papers, and preparatory examinations. 

The measures taken on the part of the neutral master, or proprietor of the cargo, are as follows: 

Upon being brought into port, the master usually makes a protest, which he forwards to London, as instructions 
(or with such further directions as he thinks proper) either to the correspondent of his owners, or to the consul of 
his nation, in order to claim the ship, and such parts of the cargo as belong to his owners, or with which he was par- 
ticularly entrusted; or the master himself, as soon as he has undergone his examination, goes to London to take the 
necessary steps. 

The master, correspondent, or consul, applies to a proctor, who prepares a claim, supported by an affidavit of 
the claimant, stating briefly to whom, as he believes, the ship and goods claimed, belong, and that no enemy has any 
right or interest in them, Security must be given, tothe amount of sixty pounds, to answer costs, if the case should 
appear so grossly fraudulent on the part of the claimant as to subject him to be condemned therein. 

If the captor has neglected, in the mean time, to take the usual steps (but which seldom happens, as he is strictly 
enjoined, both by his instruction and by the prize act, to proceed immediately to adjudication) a process issues 
against him on the application of the claimant’s proctor, tu bring in the ship’s papers and preparatory examinations, 
and to proceed in the usual way. 

As soon as the claim is given, copies of the ship’s papers and examinations are procured from the registry, and 
upon the return of the monition, the cause may be heard. It, however, seldom happens, (owing to the great pres- 
sure of business, especially at the commencement of a war) that causes can possibly be prepared for hearing im- 
mediately upon the expiration of the time for the return of the monition. In that case, each cause must neces- 
sarily take its regular turn; correspondent measures must be taken by the neutral master, if carried within the 
jurisdiction of a vice-admiralty court, by giving a claim, supported by his affidavit, and offering security for costs, 
if the claim should be pronounced techs fraudulent. 

If the claimant be diseatistied with the sentence, his proctor enters an appeal in the registry of the court where 
the sentence was given, or before a notary public, (which regularly should be entered within fourteen days after the 
sentence) and he afterwards applies at the registry of the lords of appeal in prize causes (which is held at the same 
place as the registry of the high court of admiralty) for an instrument called an inhibition, and which should be 
taken out within three months, if the sentence be in the high court of admiralty, and within nine months, if ina 
vice admiralty court, but may be taken out at later periccs if a reasonable cause can be assigned for the delay that 
has intervened. This instrument directs the judge, whose sentence is appealed from, to proceed no further in the 
cause. It directs the yegistry to transmit a copy of all the proceedings of the inferior courts and it directs the party 
who has obtained the sentence, to appear before the superior tribunal to answer to the appeal. On applying for this 
inhibition, security is given on the part of the appellant, to the amount of two hundred pounds, to answer costs, in 
case it should appear to the court of appeals that the appeal is merely vexatious. ‘The inhibition is to be served 
upon the judge, the registrar, and the adverse party and his proctor, by showing the instrument under seal, and de- 
livering a note or copy of the contents. If the party cannot be found, and the proctor will not accept the service, 
the instrument is to be served ** viis and modis;”’ that is, by affixing it to the door of the last place of residence, or 
by hanging it upon the pillars of the Royal Exchange. ‘That part of the process above described, which is to be 
executed abroad, may be performed by any person to whom it is committed, and the formal part at home is executed 
by the officer of the courts; a certificate of the service is endorsed upon the back of the instrument, sworn before a 
surrogate of the superior court, or before a notary public, if the service is abroad. 

If the cause be adjudged in a vice admiralty court, it is usual, upon entering an appeal there, to procure a copy 
of the proceedings, which the appellant sends over to his correspondent, in England, who carries it toa proctor, and the 
same steps are taken to procure and serve the inhibition, as where the cause has been adjudged in the high court of 
admiralty. But if a copy of the proceedings cannot be procured in due time, an inhibition may be obtained, by 
sending over a copy of the instrument of appeal, or by writing to the correspondent an account only of the time 
and substance of the sentence. 

Upon an appeal, fresh evidence may be introduced, if, upon hearing the cause, the lords of appeal shall be of 
opinion that the case is of such doubt as that further proof ought to have been ordered by the court below. 

Further proof usually consists of affidavits made by the asserted proprietors of the goods, in which they are 
sometimes joined by their clerks, and others acquainted with the transaction, and with the real property of the goods 
claimed. 1n corroboration of these affidavits may be annexed original correspondence, duplicates of bills of lading, 
invoices, extracts from books, &c. ‘These papers must be proved by the affidavits of persons who can speak to their 
authenticity; and if copies or extracts, they should be collated and certified by public notaries. ‘The affidavits are 
sworn before the magistrates or others, competent to administer oaths in the country where they are made, and 
authenticated by a certificate from the British consul. 

The degree of proof to be required depends upon the degree of suspicion and doubt that belongs to the case. 
In cases of heavy suspicion and great importance, the court may order what is called ‘* plea and proof; that is, 
instead of admitting affidavits of documents introduced by the claimants only, each party is at liberty to allege, in 
regular pleadings, such circumstances as may tend to acquit or condemn the capture, and to examine witnesses in 
support of the allegations, to whom the adverse party may administer interrogatories. The depositions of the 
witnesses are taken in writing. If the witnesses are to be examined abroad, a commission issues for that purpose; 
but in no case is it necessary for them to come to England. ‘These solemn proceedings are not often resorted to. — 
_ Standing commissions may be sent to America, for the general purpose of receiving examinations of witnesses 
in all cases where the court may find it necessary, for the purposes of justice, to decree an inquiry to be conducted 
in that manner. 

_ With respect to captures and condemnations at Martinico, which are the subjects of another inquiry contained 
in your note, we can only answer, in general, that we are not informed of the particulars of such captures and con- 
demnations; but as we know of no legal court of admiralty established at Martinico, we are clearly of opinion that 
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the legality of any prizes taken there, must be tried in the high court of admiralty of England, upon claims given, 
in the manner above described, by such persons as may think themselves aggrieved by the said captures. 


We have the honor to be, &c. 
WM. SCOTT 


9 
JOHN NICHOLL. 

Commons, Seplember 10, 1794. 

I take the liberty of advising that these instructions, with a proper title prefixed, be printed in a pamphlet, and 
published for general information. 

You will find, herewith enclosed, a copy of the instructions of the King and council, revoking the order to cap- 
ture neutral vessels laden with corn, &c. bound to France. A gazette of 6th September, containing an order re- 
straining impressments, &c. and a gazette of 9th September, containing a copy of the order of 6th August, relative 
to appeals and claims, of which copies have already been sent to you. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
JOHN JAY. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No. 16. 
Lonpon, September 14, 1794. 


Sir: 
Mr. Morris will, together with this, deliver to you a long letter from me, dated yesterday. 

The negotiation proceeds; and I now have some reason to hope, that the business of the northwestern corner 
will be so managed as to cease to be an obstacle to agreement. 

I have proposed that the further discussion of that matter be postponed, until accurate surveys of the river be 
made, by joint commissioners, at joint expense; and I do flatter myself that this proposition will be adopted. Of 
this | cannot yet be certain, but it is, however, my present opinion that it will. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
JOHN JAY. 


P. S. I wrote to you (No. 14) 23d August last, by Captain Scott, to Boston. My letter of yesterday is No. 15. 


Mr. Randolph to Mr. Jay. 

PHILADELPHIA, September 17, 1794. 
Sir: 
Your letter of July 9, 1794, referring to a long and particular letter of the 6th of the same month, having 
reached me yesterday, unaccompanied by the latter, we are thrown into a painful anxiety. My calculation has, 
however, been, that the Portuguese minister, who is said to have arrived at New York from London the day betore 
yesterday, may have been charged with it. As you speak of having closed it on the eighth, and by sending no 
duplicate in that of the 9th, you seem to have intended them both for the same vessel. 

The copy of the acts passed during the last session of Congress were probably sent to New York from my office 
to you, as Chief Justice, and may have been forwarded from thence on the supposition of - being destined for you in 
your diplomatic character. But it will appear, from the enclosed list of papers, transmitted to you from time to 
time, that no opportunity occurred to me, after the complete publication of those laws, until the 30th of July. Nothing 
has ever been enclosed to you without some explanatory notice of it. 

The same list will show, ifthe letters noted there have not got to hand, how many have been written by me, and 
repeated by duplicates. In them the events which gave occasion to my correspondence with Mr. Hammond, and 
the expiration of the embargo, are detailed. ‘The justice which you dome in suspecting that my letters were still on 
the way, I beg you to continue; as every occurrence bearing the most distant affinity to your mission, has been im- 
mediately minuted down, and conveyed by the first vessel. But there is too much reason to fear that the reluc- 
tance of most captains of ships to receive letters which contain a particle of politics; their readiness to surrender 
them to cruisers; and the little care taken of packets, after they are landed, will disappoint. both you and myself 
Mad frequently. In these times, it is no small labor to search out the names, and ports of vessels, about to sail for 

“urope. 

With the names of the new British ministry before us, we predict nothing favorable to the United States, from 
this interweaving of parties. Without bringing a better disposition towards us, the projects may possibly render the 
operations of the cabiaet more cordial to the nation; and if Lord Dorchester’s and Governor Simcoe’s movements, 
be indications of the purposes of Government; or the reports be true, that our vessels are still seized upon the old 
eee without mercy, in Bermuda and the West Indies, any popularity of the ministry is so much against us. 
My letter of August 30th, enclosing copy of Mr. Charles Williamson’s, of the 19th, together with another of the 12th 
instant, enclosing duplicates of the 18th and 30th of August, will develop the threat against the settlement at So- 
dus; and in conjunction with John Kelley’s affidavit, and Mr. Williamson’s letter of the 1st instant, furnish the 
latest situation of this business. 

You will have collected from my past letters, that Thursday last, the 11th instant, was allotted for the taking of 
the votes in the insurgent counties of Pennsy!vania, whether the terms settled between the commissioners of Go- 
vernment and the committees appointed by them should be accepted; and yesterday for the report to Mr. Ross, one 
of those commissioners; who undertook to attend at Uniontown, in Fayette county. We hope for a peaceable re- 
sult; but the whole body of fifteen thousand militia are in motion, and incredible fervor has possessed all orders of 
people here; even many respectable Quakers have entered the volunteer ranks; three troops of horse, and a large body 
of infantry, are now in my view; the Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia militia, are advancing, in order to strike, if the 
overtures shall have been rejected. The insurrection will be quelled, be assured, sir; and if any, to whom you may 
address yourself, shall draw inferences of disunion, and retract their good temper, they will be fatally disappointed. 
You will instantly cail to mind the course of governments and human nature; and be persuaded that the universal 
rising of a people, against a handful of insurgents, scarcely the seventieth part of the Union; ignorant, poor, and un- 
provided with military means, will shoot the roots of that Government deep. 


I have the honor, to be, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No. 17. 

. Lonvon, September 18th, 1794. 
Sir: 
_You will receive, herewith enclosed, duplicates of my letters of the 13th and 14th of this month, which were 
committed to the care of Mr. Robert Morris, junr. who was to have sailed last Monday, in the Sansom, Captain 
Smith, for New York; I have since heard that he did not sail on that day, and, indeed, I am not certain that the San- 
som has yet left Depttord: the last of these letters was a very short one, intended merely to hint to you that I had 
reason to hope that the business of the northwest corner might be so managed, as not to be an obstacle toa settle- 
ment. 

Ihave prepared, and submitted to the consideration of Lord Grenville, an article stating that it was uncertain and 
doubtful whether the Mississippi extended to the west line from the Lake of the Woods; and consequently, whe- 
ther our northern and western lines closed in that corner: stating, also, that it would be premature to decide on, and 
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endeavor to settle, these questions, and others connected with them, while the parties remained uninformed of the 
actual extent, and other material circumstances of the river; then providing that all discussions on these subjects be 
postponed until a survey of the river should be made; and lastly, directing that it be made by joint commissioners, at 
joint expense, and specifying particularly the manner of its being done. Lord Grenville received, and conversed 
with me about, this article, in his usual temperate and candid manner; and | expect in a few days to have his answer. 

Facilities for our ships in the East Indies, and several other interesting matters, are under consideration; and upon 
the whole, the probability of our finally agreeing increases. : 

We shall also, I think, agree that any payments which may be directed by the proposed commissioners relative 
to the debts, shall be postponed to the evacuation of the posts; in short, sir, my opinion of the disposition of the cabi- 
net, and great mass of this nation, towards us, becomes more confirmed. Atany rate, let temper, and a little longer 
patience on our part, give the negotiation a fair chances one of two things will then certainly result from it—either 
peace, or, if war,union. To continue to prepare for war, will be wise; toavoid unnecessary asperities, and indica- 
tions of ill will, would be equally so. ; 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
JOHN JAY. 





Mr. Randolph to Mr. Jay. 


PuiapeLpuia, September 20, 1794. 
/ The mail of yesterday from New York undeceived me in my expectation of your favor of the 6th of July, 
1794, being in the hands of the Portuguese minister, as I mentioned in the letter which I had the honor of writing to 
you on the 17th instant, acknowledging the receipt of yours of the 9th of July, and which will go, together with this, 
by the , destined to Liverpool. I have now before me your letters of the 6th, 12th, and 16th of July, 1794. 





Answer to that of July 6th. 


Your letters, there referred to, have come to hand. When you recollect the circumstances of the captures under 
the British instructions of November the 6th, you will not be surprised that none of them had been laid before Lord 
Grenville, or transmitted to Mr. Pinckney. The merchants had been, for a considerable time, invited ‘by Govern- 
ment to collect the various oppressions of our trade, and forward them to the Department of State. ‘This induced 
the opinion that the Executive would take up the several cases on public ground; and they were, therefore, consign- 
ed to our management, except so far as appeals to England were entered. At the beginning of the last session of 
Congress, the President informed them by message, that progress had been made in the assembling of the various 
complaints, and afterwards a summary statement was reported to both Houses. The Senate required an abstract of 
each case, which produced a further delay; and the different fluctuations of temper, and diversity of projects with 
respect to Great Britain, stagnated the measures of the Executive, and of the individuals interested, until the whole 
of the business was concentered in your mission. But the call for particular cases by Lord Grenville is, notwith- 
standing the frankness, candor, and promptness to discussion, hitherto shown by him, somewhat inauspicious. For 
if the principle of those instructions is not to be relinquished, and compensation shall be admitted to be due only 
where some striking injustice or hardship shall be attached to peculiar examples, it will be only here and there that 
we shall be retributed, and our discontents will continue in their full asperity. And, indeed, we apprehend that a 
broad scale of satisfaction could not be contemplated by his lordship, when he expressed that there might be such 
a state of things as would render the interposition of Government proper and necessary to satisfy justice. However, 
T beg you to believe that, even if my conjectures on this head should unfortunately be true, there is not a man in the 
United States who is more thoroughly persuaded, than myself, of your exertions to repel the consequences of an at- 
or to —* the intolerable severity of the principle, without the sapping of ‘which complete relief is scarcely 
to be expected. 

The list of captures, with which you were furnished, was not intended to be more than the forerunner of the do- 
cuments which have since reached you, and were to have been sent to you in ample form, by Mr. Higginson. But 
although Marston Watson’s situation was not known at the time of my delivering his case to you, it has since turn- 
ed out to be as appears in the enclosed short statement. Of the progress made by Mr. Higginson up to his death, 
you have been apprised in my letters of the 18th July and 11th August. His widow is possessed of several papers, 
probably records, which have been withheld from me, on account of their having come in a vessel infected with the 
yellow fever. As soon as they are purified, I shall despatch them to you; and further measures will be pursued for 
obtaining the other records from the admiralty courts in the West Indies. But will you not have an immense labor, 
the duration of which cannot be easily foreseen, if you are personally to discuss each case, instead of leaving the mi- 
nutize (as was supposed to be best) to some subordinate characters? 

Whatsoever may be necessary and proper to be said, on the part of the President, relative to the satisfactory re- 
ception given to you by the King and Queen, is submitted to your judgment. 

I have the pleasure of informing you that the President approves of your letter to Lord Grenville, on the 3d of 
July, 1794; and while he is desirous of the expedition in the conduct of negotiation, he thinks, with you, that it ought not 
to be pushed beyond the dictates of prudence; but that it is expedient to be guided by occasions and circumstances, 
and to give every conciliatory application a fair experiment. It is his wish, too, that the characteristic of an Ameri- 
can minister should be marked, on the one hand, by a ‘firmness against improper compliances, and on the other by 
sincerity, candor, truth, and prudence, and by a horror of finesse and chicane. ‘These ideas, however, will not oppose 
those temperate and firm representations which you meditate, should your present plan fail. For it is fair, and 
indispensable, in the event of a rupture, to divide the nation from the Government. ‘The system of peace begun by 
the = will be adhered to, so far as his functions are concerned, until he is driven from it by the British Go- 
vernment. 

Before this letter arrives, Mr. J. Q. Adams will have presented himself to you, and obviated the inconveniences 
noticed in Mr. S. Bourne’s letter to you. 


Answer to that of the 12th of July, 1794. 


_ The President approves the agreement that, during the present negotiation, and until the conclusion of it, all 
things remain and be preserved in sfatu quo. The War Department is instructed to issue correspondent orders, 
and the Department of State to notify the Governors in the neighborhood of those scenes to which the agreement re- 


lates, 
Answer to that of the 16th of July, 1794. 


ben despatches to Mr. Hammond, enclosed in your letter of this date, were yesterday sent off by express to that 
gentleman. 

The conduct of the captain of the William Penn is a specimen of the numerous retardments which the negli- 
gence of persons in his line may bring upon our correspondence. His owners certainly gave the box most specially 
into his care. That you will find several papers, not very important to you, is certain; and I observed in a former 
letter that they were imperfect. Still it was necessary that they should be forwarded to you; and I am happy to 
— that they have been acceptable to you. I have furnished, from time to time, every thing which if could 
collect. 

63 VOL, i. 
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I can add nothing respecting the insurrection in the western parts of this State, except that there is too much 
reason to conclude that several of the townships will hold out until the militia shall approach them, or perhaps 
shall have made themselves felt in some degree. ‘Ihe really leading, rich, and understanding men amongst them, 
have, we believe, generally subscribed to be submissive to Government. 

I have the honor to be. &c. 


EDM. RANDOLPH. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No. 18. 
Lonpon, October 2, 1794. 
Sir: 

You will, | hope, receive my letters. viz. No. 15 and No. 16, by Mr. Robert Morris, Jr. who lately sailed in 
the Sansom, for New York. Duplicates of them, and No. 17, were committed to the care of Captain Loxley, of the 
Pigou for Philadelphia; those despatches are interesting. 

This will be delivered to you by Captain Morgan, of the Brig Molly, who will leave this place for Philadelphia 
this evening. 

I can add nothing of importance to my late communications, except that we are occupied in endeavoring to in- 
corporate the two projets into one, to be entitled a treaty of amity and commerce. _ I have proposed several addi- 
tional articles. My hopes of agreement are not abated, but still the issue is uncertain. I think a few weeks more 
will enable me to inform you of the.final result of the negotiation. 

On the 25th ult. I received a few lines from you, by the way of Cork, of 15th August, informing me “that Mr. 
James King, the owner of the schooner Nancy, the papers in whose case had been forwarded as far as they were 
received, had that moment laid before you a copy of the record. That, from the whole proceedings, it appeared 
that she was accquitted at Nassau, upon the payment of costs, and that the captors had appealed. ‘That as this vessel 
and her cargo came within the catalogue of spoliations, you request me to give directions for the employment of 
counsel in behalf of the United States, unless some adjustment, which I might make with the British ministry, on 
general grounds, should supersede the necessity of such a step.” 

I am thus particular in reciting this letter, because it seems to countenance implications and admit doubts which 
embarrass me. 

In the case of the schooner Nancy, you desire me to employ counsel in behalf of the United States. 

From this [ think 1 must conclude generally, that the prosecution of the appeal in this case is to be carried on 
by and at the expense of the United States; and that I am to act accordingly. 

The reason assigned for this measure is, because this vessel and her cargo came within the catalogue of spoliations. 

Is it intended that the like measure should be taken with respect to all or any other vessel and cargoes within 
that catalogue? Or is this case regarded as discriminated from the others? 

I wish to know precisely what is expected from me relative to these subjects; and be assured that 1 will faithfully 
endeavor to fulfil your intentions, whatever their latitude or limitations may be. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
JOHN JAY. 

P.S, Be so obliging as to send the enclosed letter for Mrs. Jay by the post. 


Mr. Randolph to Mr. Jay. 
PuitapeLpuia, October 11, 1794. 
Sir: 
On the 7th current I was honored by your three letters of the 30th and 31st of July, and 2d of August, 1794; 
to day by your favor of the 21st of August, 1794. 

By the conveyance of this letter, which is as yet unknown to me, I repeat duplicates of my former letters of the 
12th, 17th, and 20th of September, with their several enclosures. 

Having been absent from the practice of the law in Virginia for more than four years, I have written to a profes- 
sional friend there for an accurate statement of the laws of that State, relative to the evidence of book debts. His 
answer shall be forwarded. In the mean time, however, I have sufficient confidence in my knowledge of those laws 
up to July 1790, and in my attention to the others which have been published at the close of each session since, to 
give the tollowing information. ‘To debts due to British subjects residing in Great Britain, by any of the inhabitants 
of the colonies, a great facility of proof was afforded by the British statute of the 5th. of Geo. 2d.c. 7. This statute 
prevailed until the Revolution; al with all other acts of Parliament not specially adopted, it necessarily expir- 
ed. It is worthy, too, of remark, that the date of its enaction is long subsequent to that era at which British legisla- 
tion ought to have ceased. 1 mean the 4th of James the Ist, which was the general limitation of the operation of 
British statutes in Virginia, even before the war; although, indeed, you recollect a principle, which our inability to 
resist sanctified, that statutes, after that epoch, expressly naming the colonies, were permitted to operate. ‘The ad- 
vantages which the ex parte proof, warranted by the statute, gave to the British resident, were immense. But it is 
generally understood, though I believe it has never been adjudged, that this privileged form of evidence was not so 
much of the essence of the contract as to be revived with it. 

In the year 1748 the act of Assembly, No. 1, was passed upon the same subject, and continued in force until the 
year 1780, in the May of which year a new act, No. 2, was substituted. 

I happened to be clerk of the House of Delegates in Virginia when this last act was moved. ‘The reason as- 
signed was to abolish credit in merchandise, the facility of which had transferred multitudes of fortunes to trans- 
atlantic creditors. 1 recollect, too, that the nation which could give the longest credit, and speak our language, was 
considered as having too great an ascendancy over its competitors; and this law was designed to produce equality in 
the struggle by extinguishing credit. However, the consequence is, that the rule bears upon all people, British, French, 
Americans, and even Virginians in particular. Nota shilling of the old British debts can be affected. Who, then, 
can complain? {| firmly believe that no posterior regulation of the evidence of both debts is admitted in Virginia. 

Be assured, sir, that I will co-vperate with you here, in the very laudable example of moderation which you have 
set on the other side of the water. I wish that I had any reason to expect a return of temper from the British mi- 
nister with us. But he shall not lead me astray. 

October 13th. Your favors of August 8th and 9th are now received. 

If the instructions which Sir William Scott shall prepare, relate in any part to the giving of security, do not 
Higginson’s, of which you carried a copy, show that the Government means to sustain the expenses of prosecution ? 
I take the liberty of hinting this, that the demand for security may create no delay. “ae 

The impatience of the people is as great as you apprehend, and I am therefore more communicative than perhaps 
I should be on any other occasion. For [ have, in an unauthoritative way, published the substance of some portion of 
your intelligence. You will find it in Fenno’s papers of the 22d September and 8th instant. But I persuade myselt 
that nothing has been indiscreetly divulged. 

The President being at Carlisle, I have forwarded to him copies of your letters noted above; together with an- 
other which I presumed to be private, and therefore did not open under the general licence which he left with me. He 
will proceed to Bedford, where almost the whole force will unite, and he will decide whether to lead the army into 
the insurgent country, or to return to the meeting of Congress on the 3d day of next month. I rather believe that 
he will return, because the submission to the laws is now nearly,if not absolutely universal; and the corps which 
may be required to overawe any latent spark of insurrection, and its object, are too small to demand his immediate 
presence. 
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October 18th. Yesterday I had the honor of receiving your favor of the 23d of August. 

The intimation of your wish, that I should acknowledge your different letters, must have been found by you be- 
fore this day to be strictly attended to. The importance of it is so obvious, that | have made it a standing memo- 

‘andum. ‘ . , 
ar shall immediately publish your communications, exchanged with Lord Grenville and contained in your letter 
No. 10. ‘This would have been done upon their coming to hand, but the delicacy of giving in form parts of an in- 
complete negotiation had restrained me. This is now removed by your letter of the 23d of August, and I feel the 
propriety of sending them into public so fully, that I will venture to presume upon the President’s approbation. 

‘The order of His Britannic Majesty in council, when I first read it, appeared to me to call for some special 
agent to be appointed by the persons interested. But I own that I have much doubt, whether the powers vested in 
you do not lead to an expectation that you would cause this branch of the business to be executed by some subordi- 
nate characters. However, [ am to meet the merchants concerned this morning at 11 o’clock, when I shall con- 
verse with them on this subject, and will subjoin the result. ; 

October 19th. The merchants are much gratified by your exertions. But they were too numerous for the doing 
of real business, and therefore I requested them to appoint a standing committee, who should occasionally confer wit 
me. ‘They have accordingly nominated five, of whom Mr. Fitzsimmons is the first, and I am to receive their senti- 
ments to-morrow. ; : : : : 

The enclosed report, from the commissioners of the Union, completes the history of the insurrection, as far as we have 

it, except that the mission of Messrs. Findley and Reddick to the President, as described in the late resolutions at 
Parkinson’s Ferry on the 2d instant, las been too equivocal to justify an absolute suspension of the march of the 
army. 
Mr. Higginson’s death is no small embarrassment to us. His outfit and expenses have amounted to no incon- 
siderable sum, and the fruit has been small. The apprehension created by his fall, of the ravages‘of the yellow fever 
in the West Indies, h 3 rendered it impossible to procure another agent of sufficient fitness. Mr. Fitzsimmons some 
time ago seemed to think, that the appuintment of a new agent had better be postponed, until something definitive 
should come from you. This was not my opinion; but we were obliged to acquiesce, as no proper successor appeared 
to our view. I have no doubt that you will see the necessity of entering into some stipulation, which may prevent 
the sufferers under British depredation from being barred by the time, which, under these circumstances, may elapse 
before the appeals and claims can be filed. 

I have sent instructions to Bermuda for procuring the records of condemnation there. But, from every account, 
Bridges Goodrich, who is the Prince of Privateers, is sounbounded in his influence over all classes of men in that 
island, that he may contrive to retard the copies. Indeed, the captures by cruisers issuing from thence, are more 
numerous than ever, and are multiplying every day. [am hourly asked how these things accord with pacific in- 
tentions. 

The yellow fever, whatsoever may have been said to the contrary, has produced no alarm, no removal from this 
city; and ifit was imported at all, the instances of its prevalence were few, and the traces of it are now absolutely 
obliterated. In Baltimore it is supposed to have been severe, but even there it has perfectly vanished. 

General Wayne’s success is announced in the paper of Bache, of October 2d. 

I have the honor, sir, to be, &c. 


EDM. RANDOLPH. 





Mr. Randolph to Mr. Jay. 
PuHILaDELpuia, October 20, 1794. 
SIR: 
My leiter of the 11th instant, concluding with the date of the 19th, has been sent to Mr. Pragers, whose ves- 
sel goes for Amsterdam ultimately, but intermediately for an English port. 

Having left the completion of the references in that letter to another hand, I now find that the report of the 
commissioners has been omitted ; and hasten to supply the defect by the same conveyance. 

Nothing has yet transpired from the President since the 10th instant. I suspect that he has proceeded to Fort 
Cumberland. Still I remain under the persuasion that military opposition from the insurgents is not to be expect- 
ed; although it may be expedient to adopt arrangements for continuing a certain force to cover the officers of excise, 
and the officers for arresting the delinquents, for a considerable time hence; the representations of Finley and Red- 
dick, as mentioned in Brown’s paper, enclosed yesterday, not being so satisfactory as to render, according to my 
judgment, the return of the whole militia proper. 

our letter, No. 10, will not be published with your memorial and Lord Grenville’s answer, unless the President 
shall direct it. The following are my reasons: 1. ‘That the substance of it has been already published, with circum- 
stances indicating its truth, though not with any formal authenticity; 2. that we shall be immediately charged with 
preparing the public mind for yieldings and sacrifices; 3. because nothing being said of the posts, the cavillers would 
break out with idle stories (which, although they need not be feared, need not be courted) that the posts are passed 
over as of scarcely any concern; and thus unpleasant impressions may, uselessly left on the minds of many; 4. be- 
cause I have read the letter to those here who are alone interested, and who will communicate it to the others in differ- 
ent quarters, who are alike interested; and thus all who have any business with it will know it, and none will be 
ignorant, except those whose affair it is not; and 5, because it not being absolutely necessary to be posted in a news- 
paper, both you and ourselves will be more the masters of the whole matter at its winding up. 

The mode of conveyance precludes the sending of our newspapers, as they would certainly be rifled if dropped 
at an outport. ; 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 





Mr. Randolph to Mr. Jay. 
PuitapEetruta, October 29, 1794, 
Sir: 
Duplicates of the two last letters which I had the honor of writing to you on the 19th and 20th current will 
accompany this letter. ‘They are intended to go by the Wilmington, for Bristol, from this port. 

On Tuesday next, the Adriana will carry to Loadon Mr. Samuel Bayard. In consequence of your recommen- 
dation that an agent should be sent, that gentleman goes over, with the approbation of the merchants of this city, in- 
terested in British captures, for the objects designated in your favor of the 23d August. When I convened them 
for the purpose of consultation, they seemed to have great reluctance to meddle at all in a business which they con- 
sidered as taken wholly into the hands of Government. But, after many explanations and remarks, which passed 
between us, they resolved to appoint a committee, who should act in concert with me. That committee accordingly 
wrote to me the enclosed letter. 

I accepted their proposal, as there expressed; because I knew it to be consentaneous to the views of the Presi- 
dent, who has this day signified his approbation. ‘The merchants will immediately push on the appeals and claims 
as fast as the documents can be forwarded to London by their correspondents in the Islands. Too much time can- 
not be allowed for this purpose, all difficulties being considered. We were all embarrassed by the inquiry whether 
it was necessary that these appeals and claims should be entered in the islands. I did not myself doubt, that ne- 
gotiation might change the course of admiralty courts, so as to permit them to be instituted in England. But it did 
not sufficiently appear that this was your meaning. I therefore proposed, that the persons who procured the records 
in the West Indies should file — and claims there, if contrary to my expectation it should be required in ordi- 
nary practice. This, they replied, was impracticable; alleging that neither their own credit, nor that of the 
United States, could obtain the enormous security whichis demanded. So much of the fact as relates to the United 
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States is verified by one of Mr. Higginson’s letters, and what relates to themselves comes from a pure source, [ 
therefore suggested this expedient: that Mr. Bayard should immediately on his arrival apply to you for information, 
whether the appeals and claims must begin in the Islands: that, if this should be found to be according to the usual 
course required, you should be requested, if it were eno and proper under all circumstances, to attempt to ex- 
cept from the general rule these instances, in which security would be so serious a difficulty, and_so great an im- 
pediment to justice: that, if this modification were unattainable, you would endeavor to stipulate for the giving of 
security in England: and, if at length nothing could be done but in the West Indies, letters of credit might be 
solicited from some mercantile houses in London to their cerrespondents in the islands, to induce them to join in the 
necessary bonds. 

The President has confirmed this further branch of the arrangement, and Mr. Bayard can be used by you, in the 
execution of it, in any manner most agreeable to yourself. Although no special clause is inserted in your instruc- 
tions with an eye to this shape of the affair, yet it cannot be necessary to send you formal and ostensible powers, to 
enable you to authorize Mr. Bayard to execute bonds, or to seek out those letters of credit. But you are hereby 
at the most ample liberty to vest him with the authority necessary for effectuating the foregoing purposes. ‘This is 

articularized, lest you should not coincide in the opinion which I hinted in my letter of the 20th of September 
ast, that, from the expression which relates to security in Higginson’s instructions, and the latitude of your own 
powers, you might delegate such an authority, even without a special declaration to that effect, in this place. __ 

For the reasons assigned in my letter of the 11th instant; the President concurs in the measure of not publishing 
yours, No. 10. The memorial and answer which it contained are running through all the papers of the United 
States. 

The return of the President from the militia army confirms, what I have often written to you, that the insurrec- 
tion would not venture to show any degree of military opposition. Many of the insurgents have been arrested in 
different quarters, where their force, if they had any, must have been; but the arrests were perfectly quiet, and free 
from resistance. The army has, however, marched to the centre of the disaffected counties, to impress and over- 
awe. Some force will, no doubt, be left behind, to complete the work. I shall endeavor to send, by Mr. Bayard, 
the speech which the President will deliver to Congress some time in the next week, as [ presume that he will 
think the insurrection too important a subject to be passed over without notice. The newspapers will go by the 
same opportunity. ; : ; 

‘To prove to you the thoughtless severity which the British captains are disposed to exercise upon our citizens, 
under the name of piracy, I enclose to you my letter, of the 23d instant, to Mr. Hammond, and his disavowal of 
what Captain Cochrane declares to be his orders. 

I also enclose Mr. Hollins’s letter, and shall inform him that I mean to transmit it to you, that it may pass into 
the agent’s hands. 

I shall write again by Mr. Bayard, and, in the mean time, 
Have the honor to be, with sentiments of the highest respect and esteem, 


EDMUND RANDOLPH. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No. 19. 
Lonpon, October 29th, 1794. 
Sir: 
I have been favored with yours of the 15th, 18th, and 30th of August, and of the 5th, 12th, 17th, and 20th 
of September last. 

Although I have materials for another letter as long and particular as the one which I had the honor of writing 
to you on the 13th of September, yet sufficient time for details cannot possibly be spared from the business of 
the negotiation. I must confine myself to generals, and postpone a minute statement of the transactions which 
have taken place since the date of that letter to a future opportunity. 

You have been informed that we had agreed to incorporate the two projets, viz: of a settlement and of a com- 
mercial treaty. I undertook this business, and prepared a draught, including most of the articles in those two, and 
adding several others, but all of them for mutual consideration. From these, Lord Grenville, extracting several, 
omitting some, and adding others, formed a new draught. Difliculties have appeared, and been discussed; some have 
been removed, some lessened by proposed modifications, and a few still remain. It was proposed that goods for the 
Indian trade should pass from Canada to the Indians within the United States, duty free: to this I could not con- 
sent. It has been proposed that alien tonnage and impost should cease: to this there also appeared to me to be very 
wena objections. I think the former may be yielded, in sume degree, to us; as to the latter, I cannot yet form a 
udgment. 

: We spent several hours, on Friday and yesterday, in these discussions, and they will be resumed to-morrow 
morning. I perceive nothing that indicates a desire to protract, and I think it cannot be long before the negotiation 
terminates either in a treaty, or in a certainty that an amicable settlement is impracticable. 

All propositions relative to a new line in our northwestern corner are suspended. We have agreed that the river 
shall be surveyed, and its source ascertained. { think Canada and its Indian trade will be opened to us, but not 
the navigation of the St. Lawrence from the sea. 

Although a more early day than the Ist of June, 1796, cannot be had for the evacuation of the posts, (for reasons 
which shall hereafter be mentioned) yet we agreed yesterday to add, ** the United States, in the mean time, extend- 
ing their settlements to any parts within their boundaries, except within the precincts of any of the posts.” 

I wish to take particular notice of your letters, but, really, sir, I cannot do it now. 

I feel very sensibly the confidence reposed in me by the permission to take such notice of my reception here as 
I might judge proper. The following is a copy of the letter which I have written to Lord Grenville on that subject: 


Roya. Horer, Patt Matt, October 27, 1794. 
My Lorp: 

The President, having been informed of the gracious reception with which their Majesties were pleased to 
honor me, has made it my duty to assure them of the sense he entertains of that pleasing mark of attention to the 
United States. He flatters himself that a negotiation, commenced under such favorable auspices, and conducted 
with a correspondent disposition to conciliation, will terminate in a settlement mutually satisfactory and beneficial. 

He requests His Majesty to be persuaded that he will continue to promote every measure that may conduce to 
this desirable event; and that the United States will, with pleasure and alacrity, cherish the concord and good will 
which will naturally result from it. I am convinced, my Lord, that this communication will derive advantages, 
from the manner in which you wi!l convey it to their Majesties; and 1 am the more gratified in addressing it to your 
Lordship, as an additional opportunity is thereby afforded me of assuring you of the respect and esteem with which 
I have the honor to be your Lordship’s, &c. 

The Right Honorable Lord Grenvitte, Xc. 


I am preparing an official representation, touching unfriendly interferences with the Indians, and I have reason 
to believe that a satisfactory answer will be given to it. 
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Mr. Randolph to Mr, Jay. - 
Puitape.puia, November 3, 1794. 


Sir: se , P 
I do myself the honor of writing to you, merely to inform you that I have now received an assurance from 
Mr. Marshall, (whom you know) of Virginia, that the statement, which I made to you in my letter of the 29th ult. 
on the evidence of British debts, is accurate. Mr. Bayard sails on the 6th instant, by whom I shall enclose a copy 
of Mr. Marshall’s information, and of the President’s speech. 

There was not a sufficient number of either House of Congress to proceed to business to-day. ‘To-morrow a 
quorum is certainly expected. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 


Mr. Randolph to Mr. Jay. 


Puitapetpnia, November 7, 1794. 
Sir: 
Notwithstanding Monday last was appointed for the meeting of Congress, a quorum of neither House then 
appeared. On Tuesday the Representatives assembled in sufficient numbers; but the Senators are yet four short of 
a majority. This stagnates the communication from the President, and deprives me of an opportunity of adding 
more at present than the enclosure of Mr. Marshall’s letter, mentioned in mine of the 3d instant, and the great 
respect and esteem with which I have the honor to be, sir, &c. 

EDM. RANDOLPH. 


Mr. Randolph to Mr. Jay. 
Puitavetpuia, November 8, 1794. 


Sir: 

There is no prospect of Congress assembling until the day after to-morrow; and Mr. Bayard is compelled. 
by the sailing of the Adriana, to leave us to-morrow; I am therefore deprived of the pleasure of sending you the 
President’s speech. 

My answer to the letter from the committee of merchants, which I had the honor of enclosing to you on the 29th 
ultimo, is now forwarded, together with the newspapers. 

Permit me to remark to you that there are some cases of spoliation and vexation, which do not strictly come 
within the compass of admiralty jurisdiction, or have been denied relief, and are not, as far as I can discover, within 
the stipulations between yourself and Lord Grenville: for example, plundering of goods; violence to the person; 
loss of freight, &c. where an acquittal has taken place, or no trial has been had. I own that these instances, espe- 
cially where they have never been before a court, do not admit an easy remedy, if the amenability of the British 
Government be considered, because they have probably proceeded from privateers; and, having never been brought 
before a court, that Government cannot readily obtain cognizance of them. However, if it be practicable to make 
a reservation, for the introduction of them before commissioners, or in any manner which can ultimately create a 
resort to that Government for satisfaction, it will be extremely acceptable to the persons interested. As to the re- 
fusal of redress by the courts, perhaps this reservation may be obtained. 

Mr. Fitzsimons has just lone me that, when Martinique and Gaudaloupe were taken, a very large property 
of American merchants was found in the warehouses there, and carried off or destroyed. I asked him for the docu- 
ments and proofs: he has promised to send them. If such losses are susceptible of a remedy, I am persuaded that 
your attention will be drawn to them. 

The duplicates, now sent, are of the following dates: October 29, November 3d and 7th, 1794, together with 


their several enclosures. 
I have the honor to be, sir, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 





{Norr.—The following despatches from Mr. Jay, and letters from the Secretary of State, with the exception of despatch No. 
22, were not communicated to the Senate with the treaty. ] 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randoiph—No. 20. 
Lonpon, November 5, 1794. 


Sir: 

_ It has now become almost certain that the draught of the treaty will soon be perfected, and that, when finished, 
it will, instead of being concluded, be sent to you for the consideration of the President; further instructions to me 
will then become necessary. I shall, when I send it, write to you on the subject as particularly as may be neces- 


sary, or as the time may adit. ; ; 
With the best wishes for your health and happiness, I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient and humble 


servant, : 
JOHN JAY. 
The Honorable Eom. Ranvotpn, Secretary of State, §c. 


Mr. Randolph to Mr. Jay. 


‘ PuitapEtpuia, November 12th, 1794. 
Sir: 
Last evening I had the honor of receiving, through Mr. Morris, your favor of the 13th and 14th of September. 

Although the immediate departure of the William Penn leaves too short a time for a copious reply to them, I 
must, after enclosing a duplicate of my letter of the 8th instant, trouble you with a few remarks on those points 
which attract notice on the first view. 

The reasoning of Lord Grenville, in relation to the negroes, is so new to me, as are his observations on the first 

aggression, that their accuracy cannot be assented to without the fullest reflection. 
_ _Is there not some mistake in the copy of Lord Grenville’s proposition for surrendering the posts, when the time 
is fixed to June, 1796? You proposed June, 1795; but, having made no comment on this extension of the epoch of 
delivery, you give reason to suppose that 1796 ought to be 1795: for such an epoch must be obviously unnecessa- 
rily long, and it is, perhaps, deserving of consideration whether, during so great an interval, they will not be able 
to enter into more injurious arrangements of the Indian trade than they could if we should be their neighbors at 
Detroit a twelvemonth sooner? 

In the articles enumerated in your instructions, as head of a commercial treaty, the leading idea was briefly 
stated, as, in most instances, it had been extracted from other treaties subsisting between the United States and 
other nations. But it was not understood that privateering commissions were to be withheld from our citizens in 
case of a war between us and Great Britain; especially as treaties are dissolved by war, unless some special provi- 
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sion is wade for the continuance of certain stipulations even in time of war. No such provision exists in the short 
clause respecting privateering commissions; it being intended, merely, that the citizens or subjects of either nation, 
being neutral, should not engage in privateering against the other. ‘To restrict privateers, on the event of a war 
between us and Great Britain, would cut up a most effectual resource for naval defence. Although Lord-Gren- 
ville’s counter-proposition seems to continue the right of privateering in full force, [ am directed by the President 
to inform you, for the sake of preventing any mistake, that it is his earnest desire that such an agreement may not 
be concluded. wo. 

Ought not future inheritances in land, as well as present, be permitted to the people of either country, in the 
other? 

May not Lord Grenville’s stipulation, for British subjects, and the Indians within our limits, to carry on trade, 
as usual, in the northwestern country, produce great embarrassment, and all the heart-burnings of rivalship? 

I am afraid that the terms irregular and illegal are not sufficient, when applied to the captures of our vessels, to 
let many of them into compensation. 

Among the correspondence, which you carried with you, between Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Hammond, you will 
find letters which prove that, for captures made by vessels armed in our ports, within certain periods, we ought not 
to be accountable. The propositions seem to go to the whole. 

The instructions of the 8th of June, 1793, are, in substance, renewed upon us by one of Lord Grenville’s propo- 
sitions. 

I am suspicious that the phrase, relative to the exception of prior treaties, to wit: °*in all cases in which they 
do not apply,” will, at some future day, be tortured to a sense, which, probably, is not intended by Lord Gren- 
ville now. Suppese that it should be insisted that the French treaty does not apply, because the Government is so 
essentially changed? [ do not think that fair construction will justify such a sentiments; but it will not be amiss to 
exclude its possibility. 

The commercial project will be immediately examined: for we cannot, at this early moment, discover whether 
it be probable that the concessions will be such as to induce you, under your powers, to sign a commercial treaty, 
or to digest only; nor can we so immediately appreciate the different parts of the project. 

If the prohibition to sell French prizes should commence sooner than the termination of the war, we shall be 
placed in very great difficulties: and [ am pleased to observe that you are impressed with the force of this idea. 

I have laid the opinion of Dr. Nicholl and Sir William Scott before the merchants. We shall endeavor to give 
it it’s full effect. 

These ideas are not felt by me to be in all respects accurate. I shall revise them; and shall particularly keep in 
view that both the language and matter of the propositions will undergo great alterations and new arrangements. 
But [ will take the liberty of suggesting that it may be well to avoid, as much as possible, postponements of final 
settlements. You know from history that commissioners, who meet after a peace, are very apt to sow the seeds of 
war. 

I have the honor to be, sir, with great respect and esteem, your most obedient servant, 


EDM. RANDOLPH. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No. 21. 


Lonpon, November 17th, 1794. 
Sr: 
A treaty agreed upon and copied, I expect will be signed to day or to-morrow, and sent by the packet. 

In my letter, No. 19, dated the 29th October, I mentioned that I had written a letter to Lord Grenville on the 
subject of my reception here; of that letter | sent a copy, but the answer had not then been received. I now sub- 
join copies of both, and have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

:; JOHN JAY. 


‘The Honorable Epm. Ranpo.pn, Secretary of State, §c. 
To the Right Honorable Lord Grenville, &c. §c. 


Royat Horez, Patt Matt, 27th October, 1794. 
My Lorop: 


The President having been informed of the gracious reception with which their majesties were pleased to honor 
me, has made it my duty to assure them of the sense he entertains of that pleasing mark of attention to the United 
States. He flatters himself that a negotiation commenced under such favorable auspices, and conducted with a cor- 
respondent disposition to conciliation, will terminate in a settlement, mutually satisfactory and beneficial. He 
requests His Majesty to be persuaded that he will continue to promote every measure that may conduce to this 
desirable event; and that the United States will, with pleasure and alacrity, cherish the concord and good will 
which will naturally result from it. 

I am convinced, my lord, that this communication will derive advantages from the manner in which you will 
convey it to their Majesties; and Lam the more gratified in addressing it to your lordship, as an additional opportu- 
nity is thereby afforded me of assuring you of the respect and esteem with which I have the honor to be, 

My lord, your lordship’s most obedient humble servant, 
JOHN JAY. 


To John Jay, Esquire, §c. &c. &c. 


Downine Streer, October, 1794. 
Sir: 

I have taken the earliest opportunity to lay before the King your letter of the 27th instant, and I have it in 
command to express to you the satisfaction which His Majesty has derived from the sentiments which you have 
been charged to convey to me on the part of the President of the United States; and to assure you that there exists, 
on His Majesty’s part, the same disposition towards the object of conciliation and friendship. 

[ trust you are convinced of the satisfaction which those who are honored with His Majesty’s confidence will 
always feel in executing, to the best of their power, His Majesty’s intentions in this respect. 

It has, on that account, been matter of the greatest satisfaction to me that, in the course of a negotiation directed 
to the attainment of this desirable object, | have to treat with a minister whose dispositions and conduct are so well 
calculated to promote it. I trust, with no small degree of confidence, that the final issue of our joint endeavors 
will be such as, I am persuaded, we both wish; but, in every case, I shall always retain those sentiments of the most 
sincere respect and esteem, 

With which I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 


GRENVILLE. 
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Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No. 22. 
Lonvon, 19th November, 1794. 


Sir: 

The long expected treaty accompanies this letter; a probability of soon concluding it has caused the packet 
to be detained for more than a week. The difficulties which retarded its accomplishment, frequently had the 
appearance of being insurmountable; they have at last yielded to modifications of the articles in which they existed, 
and to that mutual disposition to agreement which reconciled Lord Grenville and myself to an unusual degree of 
trouble and application. They who have levelled uneven grounds, know how little of the work afterwards appears. 

Since the building is finished, it cannot be very important to describe the scaffolding, or go into all the details 
which respected the business. Explanatory remarks on certain articles might be useful, by casting light on govern- 
ing principles, which, in some instances, are not so obvious as to be distinctly seen on the first view. Feeling the 
want of leisure and relaxation, I cannot undertake it in this moment of haste. I must confine myself toa few cur- 
sory observations, and hope allowances will be made for inaccuracies and omissions. 

My opinion of the treaty is apparent from my having signed it. I have no reason to believe or conjecture that 
one more favorable to us is attainable. ; 

Perhaps it is not very much to be regretted that all our differences are merged in this treaty, without having 
been decided; disagreeable imputations are thereby avoided, and the door of conciliation is fairly and widely opened, 
by the essential justice done, and the conveniences granted to each other by the parties. 

The term limited for the evacuation of the posts could not be restricted to a more early day; that point has been 
pressed. The reasons which caused an inflexible adherence to that term, I am persuaded, were these, viz: That 
the traders have spread through the Indian nations goods to a great amount; that the returns for those goods cannot 
be drawn into Canada at an earlier period; that the impression which the surrender of all the posts to American 
garrisons will make on the minds of the Indians cannot be foreseen. Ona former occasion it was intimated to 
them (not very delicately) that they had been forsaken, and given up to the United States; that the protection 
promised on our part, however sincere, and however, in other respects, competent, cannot entirely prevent those 
embarrassments which, without our fault, may be occasioned by the war; that, for these reasons, the traders ought 
to have time to conclude their adventures, which were calculated on the existing state of things; they will after- 
wards calculate on the new state of things: but that, in the mean time, the care of Government should not be with- 
drawn from them. 

The third article will, I presume, appear to you in a favorable light; a number of reasons which, in my judg- 
ment, are solid, support it. I think they will, on consideration, become obvious. It was proposed and urged that 
the commercial intercourse opened by this article ought to be exempted from all duties whatever on either side. 
The inconveniences which we should experience from such a measure were stated and examined; it was finally 
agreed to subject it to native duties. In this compromise, which I consider as being exactly right, that difficulty 
terminated; but for this compromise the whole article would have failed, and every expectation of an amicable set- 
tlement been frustrated. A continuance of trade with the Indians was a decided ultimatum; much time and paper, 
and many conferences were employed in producing this article; that part of it which respects the ports and places 
on the eastern sigle of the Mississippi, if considered in connexion with the —— article in the treaty of peace, and 
with the article in this treaty which directs a survey of that river to be made, will, I think, appear unexceptionable. 

In discussing the question about the river St. Croix, before the commissioners, I apprehend the old French 
claims will be revived; we must adhere to Mitchell’s map. The Vice President perfectly understands this business. 

The 6th article was a sine gua non, and is intended as well as calculated to afford that justice and equity which 
judicial proceedings may, on trial, be found incapable of affording. That the commissioners may do exactly what 
is right, they are to determine according to the merits of the several cases, having a due regard to all the circum- 
stances, and as justice and equity shall appear to them to require. 

It is very much to be regretted that a more summary method than the one indicated in the seventh article could 
not have been devised and agreed upon for settling the capture cases; every other plan was perplexed with diffi- 
culties, which frustrated it. Permit me to hint the expediency of aiding the claimants, by employing a gentleman, 
at the public expense, to oversee and manage the causes of such of them as cannot conveniently have agents of their 
own here; and whether, in some cases, pecuniary assistance might not be proper. I do not consider myself at 
liberty to make such an appointment, nor to enter into any such pecuniary engagements. It would, probably, be 
more easy to finda proper person on your side of the water than on this. Here there are few fit for the business, and 
willing to undertake it, who (having many affairs of their own to attend a would not be tempted to consider the 
business of the claimants in a secondary lights several objections to giving him a fixed salary are obvious; in my 
opinion a moderate commission on the sums to be recovered and received, would be a more eligible method of com- 
pensating him for his services. Our consul here talks, and, I believe, in earnest, of returning to America, or I 
should expect much advantage from his zeal and endeavors to serve such of the claimants as might commit their 
business to his management. ; 

You will find in the 8th article, a stipulation which, in effect, refers the manner of paying the commissioners 
very much to our election. I prefer paying them jointly; the objection to it is, that the English pay high. I have 
always doubted the policy of being penny-wise. . 

The Lord Chancellor has prepared an article respecting the mutual admission of evidence, &c. which we have 
not had time fully to consider and decide upon; it contains a clause to abolish alienism between the two countries. 
His lordship’s conduct and conversation indicate the most friendly disposition towards us; a copy of his article shall 
be sent, and I wish to receive precise instructions on that head. ‘ 

The credit of some of the States having, to my knowledge, suffered- by appearances of their being favorable to 
the idea of sequestrating British debts on certain occasions, the 10th article will be useful. Persons wishing to in- 
vest their property in our funds and banks, have frequently applied to me to be informed whether they might do it 
without risk of confiscation or sequestration; my answer has es uniform, viz: that, in! my opinion, such measures 
would be improper, and therefore, that, in my opinion, they would not be adopted; some pressed me for assurances, 
but I have declined giving any. 

The 12th article, admitting our vessels of seventy tons and under, into the British Islands in the West Indies, 
affords occasion for several explanatory remarks. It became connected with a proposed stipulation for the abolition 
of all alien duties, of every kind, between the two countries. This proposition was pressed, but strong objections 
opposed my agreeing to it; a satisfactory statement of the negotiatiun on this point would be prolix; at present, I 
cannot form a very concise one, for that would not require less time: the selection and arrangement necessary in 
making abridgments, cannot be hastily performed. The duration of this article is short, but if we meet the disposi- 
tion of this country to good humor and cordiality, I am_ much inclined to believe it will be renewed; the duration 
of the treaty is connected with the renewal of that article, and an opportunity will then offer for discussing and set- 
tling many important matters. 

The article which opens the British ports in the East Indies to our vessels and cargoes, needs no comment. It 
is a manifestation and proof of good will towards us. , 

The questions about the cases in which alone provisions become contraband, and the question whether, and how 
far, neutral ships protect enemy’s property, have been the subjects of much trouble, and many fruitless discussions, 
That Britain, at this period, and involved in war, should not admit principles which would impeach the propriety of 
her conduct in seizing provisions bound to France, and enemy’s property on board of neutral vessels, does not appear 
to me extraordinary. ‘The articles, as they now stand, secure compensation for seizures, and leave us at liberty to 
decide whether they were made in such cases as to be warranted by the existing law of nations; as to the princi- 
ples we contend for, you will find them saved in the conclusion of the 12th article, from which it will appear that 
we still adhere to them. 
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The articles about privateers were taken from the treaty of commerce between Great Britain and France, and 
~ at al treating natives, commanding privateers, as pirates, in certain cases, was partly taken from ours with 

olland. 

The prohibition to sell prizes in our ports had its use; and we have no reason to regret that your instructions to 
me admitted of it. 

Various articles, which have no place in this treaty, have, from time to time, been under consideration, but did 
not meet with mutual! approbation and consent. 

I must draw this letter to a conclusion; Lord Grenville is anxious to dismiss the packet as soon as possible. 

There is reason to hope that occasions for complaint on either side will be carefully avoided. Let us be just and 
friendly to all nations. 

I ought not to omit mentioning the acknowledgments due from me to Mr. Pinckney, with whom I have every 
reason to be satisfied, and from whose advice and opinions I have derived light and advantage in the course of the 
negotiation. His approbation of the treaty gives me pleasure, not merely because his opinion corresponds with my 
own, but also from the sentiments I entertain of his judgment and candor. 

It is desirable that I should have the earliest advice of the ratification; and be enabled to finish whatever may be 
expected of me, in season to return in one of the first spring vessels. My healthis not competent to a winter’s voy- 
age, or I should be the bearer of the treaty. This climate does not agree with me, and the less so on account of 
the application and confinement to which it was necessary for me to submit. 

I had almost forgotten to mention that, on finishing and agreeing to the draught of the treaty, I suggested to Lord 
Grenville, as a measure that would be very acceptable to our country, the interposition of His Majesty with Algiers, 
and other States of Barbary, that may be hostile to us. This idea was favorably received, and it is my opinion that 
this court would, in good earnest, undertake that business, in case nothing should occur to impeach the sincerity of 
that mutual reconciliation which it is to be hoped will now take place. 

It will give you pleasure to hear that great reserve and delicacy has been observed respecting our concerns with 
France. The stipulation in favor of existing treaties was agreed to without hesitation; not an expectation, nor even 
a wish has been expressed that our conduct towards France should be otherwise than fair and friendly. In a word, 
[ do not know how the negotiation could have been conducted, on their part, with more delicacy, friendliness, and 
propriety, than it has been from first to last. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
JOHN JAY. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No. 23. 
Lonpon, 20th November, 1794. 


Sir: 
I received last night a letter from Lord Grenville, of which the following is a copy: 


Downinc Street, November 19th, 1794. 
SIR: 
I have the honor to transmit to you the papers which you have already seen, relative to the claims of certain 
persons having rights of remainder, or other interests in estates, confiscated in America during the late war, but 
whose rights or interests, according to justice, and the established laws under which those estates were held, could 
not be affected by such confiscation. 

I have no doubt, both from the justice of the case itself, and from what has passed between us respecting it, that 
if, on inquiry in America, it should appear that any impediments to the prosecution of such claims in the ordinary 
course of justice have existed, or still exist, these cases will be considered as being completely within the principle 
of the article in the treaty signed between us this day respecting the British creditors. _Butas you did not possess suffi- 
cient information respecting the particulars of this business to be enabled to enter fully into it, I have transmitted 
to you the papers relative to it, and J shall be obliged to you if, when you have received further information upon it, 
you will acquaint me in what situation you conceive the parties interested in it to stand, with respect to the means 
of recovering their rights in the ordinary course of justice. 

L also transmit to you, for a similar purpose, an application which I have received from a particular class of British 
creditors, whose case is there stated. 

I cannot conclude this letter without repeating to you the very great satisfaction I have derived from the open 
and candid manner in which you have conducted, on your part, the whole of the difficult negotiation which we have 
now brought to so successful an issue, and from the disposition which you have uniformly manifested to promote the 
objects of justice, conciliation, and lasting friendship, between our two countries. 

These dispositions are perfectly reciprocal on the part of this Government, and I am happy in any opportunity 
of expressing them to you, and of renewing to you the sincere assurances of the very great personal esteem and 
regard with which I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

GRENVILLE. 


_ To Joun Jay, Esq. &c. &e. 


The 5th article of the treaty of peace concluded with the following paragraph, viz: 

“ And it is agreed that all persons who have any interest in confiscated land. either by debts, marriage settle- 
ments, or otherwise, shall meet with no lawful impediment in the prosecution of their just rights.” 

Lord Grenville lately mentioned to me that there were persons who had interests in confiscated lands, and that 
it was reasonable those interests should be taken care of by the present treaty. He named the case of Lord Fair- 
fax’s estate, and that of Colonel Roger Morris, in the State of New York. Lanswered that my information respect- 
ing those cases was too imperfect to permit me to enter into any particular stipulations respecting them individually, 
or respecting the others that were generally alluded to in the above article; that I was not — of any lawful 
impediments to the prosecution of such rights as that article contemplated, but I concurred with him in opinion that, 
if there had been, or still were. such impediments, those cases were within the same principle, and had the same 
claims to justice and equity as the cases of British creditors, and ought to be provided for accordingly. 

The papers I received from him last night are too voluminous to be copied in season to accompany this letters it 
is absolutely impossible. You will receive them by the next ship. 7 

The application mentioned in his letter, and which ‘he had received from a particular class of British creditors, 
&c.” is a memorial of divers American loyalists, §&c. These persons (whose estates were confiscated) think the 
have a right to recover the debts that were due to them, and that the article of the treaty of peace in favor of British 
creditors applies to them. This cannot, in my opinion, be admitted, and will, I believe, give us no trouble. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient and humble servant, 
JOHN JAY. 


To the Honorable Eom. Ranpotpu, Esq. Secretary of State, §c. §c. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No. 24. 
: Lonpon, 21st November, 1794. 
SIR: 
On the 19th instant a treaty was signed. The next day it was, together with my letters to you, Nos. 21, 22, 
and 23, despatched to the packet at Falmouth, which had been detained. 
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I now send you duplicates of them all by Mr. Blaney, a mane of Virginia, recommended to me by Governor 
Lee. The earliest advices from you will beexpedient. There are articles in this treaty which will give strength 
to vur applications to other Powers for extensions of commerce. Much use may be mnade of them. 

I daily become more and more convinced of the general friendly disposition of this country towards us. Let us 
cherish it. Let us cultivate friendship with all nations. By treating them all with justice and kindness, and by 
preserving that self respect which forbids our yielding to the influence or policy of any of them, we shall, with the 
Divine blessing, secure peace, union, and respectability. ' ' 

I feel very sensibly the confidence that has been reposed in me, as well as the responsibility that resulted from 
it. Ifthis treaty showld prove beneficial, I shall not regret my anxiety and efforts to render it so. The Canada 
article strikes me as one of the best in it. If discreetly managed, important benefits will, in my opinion, be derived 
from it. Very much ought not to be written on these subjects. 

That the termination of these perplexing differences should be effected during your administration of the foreign 
department, cannot fail to give you pleasure. It will afford some compensation for the trouble you have had, and 
relieve you from the disagreeable correspondences to which such differences so frequently give occasion. 

Accept my thanks for the many interesting communications and marks of attention I have received from you in 
the course of the negotiation, and be assured that 1 am, with every corresponding sentiment, 

Sir, your most obedient and most humble servant, 
JOHN JAY. 


The Honorable Epm. Ranpo.rn, Esq. Secretary of State, §&c. &c. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No. 25. 
Lonpon, December 6, 1794. 


Copies of the papers mentioned in my letter, (No. 23) are hereunto subjoined. 


I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
JOHN JAY. 


OrricE oF American Craims, 4ugust 13th, 1790. 


Dear Sir: 

I send you extracts of some papers and reports relative to the claim of Colonel Morris and his children. The 
other cases of a similar nature are those of Lord Fairfax and Mr. Martin, and you will see the attorney general’s 
opinion applies to all of them. e 

Yours, very sincerely, 
JOHN WILMOT. 


Georce Rose, Esq. &c. 





—— 





Province. Value of the | Value of the | Value of the 
fee simple. | life interest. | reversion. 

















Colonel Roger Morris and Mary his wife, - - | New York, £20,000 £12,605 £7,395 
Samuel Martin, - se - - . - | Virginia, 13,115 6,500 6,615 
Right Honorable Lord Fairfax, = - - - - | Virginia, 60,000 13,758 46,242 








N. B. Colonel Morris, Mr. Martin, and Lord Fairfax, have received their certificates for the value of their life 
interests. 


Mr. Attorney General’s opinion on the case of Mr. and Mrs. Morris. 


What interpretation the State of New York may give to their act of attainder I don’t know; but nothing 
is more clear, that, if a similar act of attainder against Mr. and Mrs. Morris had passed here, it would not have 
affected the remainder limited to the children who are not attainted; and they seem to me, upon this state of the 
case, to be most clearly entitled to the benefit of the last clause of the 5th article of the treaty of peace with America. 
Under these circumstances I cannot advise the commissioners to consider this remainder in fee as absolutely lost, 
until an attempt has been made to obtain that justice in America to which they are entitled, and the refusal of which 
will, in my opinion, be a direct violation of the treaty. If they cannot obtain justice ultimately, they certainly 
ought to have a compensation, and therefore I think the commissioners, after having made a compensation to Mr. 
and Mrs. Morris for their life interest, should state specially the case‘of the children, as that may hereafter be of 


use to them if they fail in seeking redress in America. 
R. P. ARDEN. 


31st March, 1787. 
N. B. As there are two or three other cases similarly circumstanced, the commissioners considered them alto- 
gether in a separate class, and made a general observation upon them in their general reports, particularly that of 


the 15th May, 1789. Vide extracts. 


Extract from the report of the Commissioners of American Claims, dated 7th April, 1786. 


We have not considered any interest in confiscated lands, whether by debt, marriage settlement, or otherwise, 
as lost to the parties, (in cases where such parties are not named in, or are not the immediate object of, the confis- 
cation law) though we apprehend it may be difficult for them, without the aid of Government, to have their rights 
ascertained and secured. Ras 

We have thought it our ‘duty to represent this to your lordships, as we apprehend it to be one of the objects of 
our inquiry to furnish Government with such information as may promote His Majesty’s endeavors to procure from 
the United States of America restitution of, or recompense for, the estates and effects of the sufferers under the 
provisional article, as stated in the preamble of the act which first instituted the inquiry. 


Extract from the report of the Commissioners of American Claims, dated 5th April, 1788. 


There is likewise another description of persons, concerning whom we have been under considerable difficulties, 
as stated in our fifth report of the 7th April, 1786, namely, of loyal British subjects, who appear to have relief under 
VOL. I. 
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the treaty of peace, but state the utter impossibility of procuring it. We have stated these losses, therefore, in a 
separate class, (the eleventh) in order to facilitate the endeavors of Government to procure from the United States 
of America a restitution of, or recompense for, the estates and effects of the sufferers under the treaty of peace, or 
if that Government ‘and the Legislature may be enabled to make them compensation at home, if it should be thought 
proper. 


Extract from the report of the Commissioners of merican Claims, dated 15th May, 1789. 


. 

With respect to the eleventh class, viz. of those who appear to have relief by the treaty of peace, it is to be ob- 
served that it consists of the value of reversionary interest in estates expectant on the determination of lives now in 
being, the value of the life interests being included in some of the other classes. It is proper to observe, likewise, 
that the fee of the property in these instances has been seized, confiscated, and sold, by the respective States in whose 
territory the property lies; and notwithstanding the provisions of the treaty of peace, we are afraid there is little 
probability of the recovery of such reversionary interests by the persons entitled in remainder. We submit, there- 
fore, to the consideration of Government and Parliament, whether it will be more eligible to make those persons who 
have lost their life interests, a compensation only for the loss of those life interests, or to make a compensation for 
the fee simple of the property, to be paid to trustees, subject to the same uses to which the estates were settled; by 
which means, for a comparatively small additional consideration, those entitled in remainder will have no future 
claim on the justice and liberality of the nation, if they should not recover their property on the death of the tenants 
for lifes; and this country will become creditor of the different States for the value of this reversionary property, 
whenever an arrangement shall take place between the two countries of their respective interests and pretensions. 


Extract from the decision of the Commissioners of American Claims, on the claim of Colonel Roger Morris, and 
Vary, his wife 
4 s . 


The Board is of opinion that the value of the fee simple of the said estate was £20,000, and that the value of the 
interest of the said Colonel R. Morris, and Mary, his wife, for their joint lives, and the life of the survivor, (as 
calculated by Mr. William Morgan, actuary to the equitable society of annuitants) is £12,605, 

The Board, under all the circumstances of the case, is of opinion that the loss of the said Colonel R. Morris, 
and Mary, his wife, must be contined to the said sum of £12,605, which sum they accordingly allow for the same; 
but they do not consider the interests of the children of the marriage as being lost, the same being protected by the 
fifth article of the treaty of peace. 


Extract from the decision of the Commissioners of American Claims, on the claim of Samuel and George Martin. 


The commissioners disallow the claim, (so far as the reversionary interest of the son, George Martin, is con- 
cerned) considering the same to be protected by the filth article of the definitive treaty of peace between Great Bri- 
tain and America. 

Although the commissioners are of opinion the reversionary interest of the claimant, George Martin, must be 
considered as being protected by the fifth article of the treaty of peace, it appears, nevertheless, that the whole 
property has in fact been seized and forfeited as the fee simple estate of the said Samuel Martin. And although a 
representation has been made to the Legislature of Virginia, setting forth the interest the said George Martin was 
entitled to therein, no attention whatever has been paid thereto. 


Decision on the claim of the Right Honorable Robert Lord Fairfax, on behalf of himself and of Frances Martin, 
widow, his sister, and of Denny Fairfax, D. D., Philip Martin, Esq. and Thomas Martin, Esq. his nephews, 
and their three sisters, his neices. Claim, £98,000. 


My Lorps: 

The case of the Right Honorable Lord Fairfax being in many respects peculiarly circumstanced, and being 
of considerable importance in respect to the magnitude of the claim, we have thought fit to make it the subject of a 
separate report. ; 

We find that His late Majesty, King James the Second, by letters patent, bearing date the 27th day of Decem- 
ber. in the fourth year of his reign, which recite former letters patent of King Charles the Second, bearing date the 
8th day of May, in the 21st year of his reign, did give, grant, and confirm, unto the Right Honorable Lord Cul- 
peper, (grand- father of the claimant) all that entire tract, territory, or parcel of land in Virginia, in America, and 
bounded by and within the first heads or springs of the river of ‘Tappahannock, alias Rappahannock, and Querough, 
alias Potomac river, the courses of the said rivers from their first heads, or springs, as they are commonly called, 
and known by the inhabitants and descriptions of those parts, and the Bay of Chesapeake, together with the said 
rivers themselves, and all the islands within the uttermost banks thereof, and the soil of all and singular the pre- 
mises, and all the lands, &c. &c. to have, hold, and enjoy, the said granted premises to, and to the use of, the said 
Thomas Culpeper, his heirs and assigns forever, at the rent of £6 13s. 4d., payable as therein mentioned, all which 
said granted premises are commonly known and distinguished by the name of the Northern Neck of Virginia. 

That all the said granted premises were, under such grants, held and enjoyed by the said Thomas Lord Cul- 
peper from thenceforth to the time of his death, when the same became the property of, and vested in, the Right 
Honorable Catharine, late Lady Fairfax, his daughter, who, by her last will and testament, bearing date the 21st 
day of April, 1719, devises the same (inter alia) by the description of all her honor’s lands, plantations, and pre- 
mises in Virginia, unto William Cage, of Milgate, in the Parish of Bersted, in the county of Kent, Esquire, and 
Edward Filmer, of East Sutton, in the said county, Esquire, to hold the same unto the said William Cage, and 
Edward Filmer, and their heirs and assigus forever, upon the said several trusts therein and hereinafter described, 
that is to say: ; 

Upon trust in the first place by mortgage, a sale of a sufficient part of the estates thereby devised to raise a suffi- 
cient sum for discharging all her debts, legacies, and funeral expenses; and after such mortgage, sale, and disposition, 

To the use of her eldest son, Thomas Lord Fairfax, and his assigns, for life. 

temainder to the said William Cage, and Edward Filmer, and their heirs, as trustees to preserve contingent re- 
mainders. 

Remainder to the first and other sons of the said Thomas Fairfax, in tail male. 

Remainder to her second son, Henry Culpeper Fairfax, and his assigns, for his life. 

Remainder to trustees to preserve contingent remainders. 

Remainder to the first and other sons of the said Henry Culpeper Fairfax, in tail male. 

Remainder to her third son, Robert Fairfax, and his assigns, for his life. 

Remainder to trustees to preserve contingent remainders. 

Remainder to the first and other sons of the said Robert Fairfax, in tail male. 

Remainder to the daughters of the said testatrix as tenants in common, in tail. 

Rewainder to the right heirs of the said testatrix in fee. 

The said Catharine Lady Fairfax died in the said year 1719, soon after the making of her said will, whereupon 
the aforesaid lands and premises under the devise contained, became vested in the said ‘Thomas Lord Fairfax, for 
the term of his natural life. 
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We find by a survey produced to us, made in the years 1736 and 1737, that the quantity of land contained within 
the boundary described in the aforesaid grant of King James the Second, was five millions two hundred and eighty- 
two thousand acres, a considerable part whereof, at the time of the breaking ont of the troubles in America, had 
been granted by the late Thomas Lord Fairfaix, and his predecessors, upon quit rents; other parts had been appro- 
priated by his lordship as his private estate, and the remainder lay waste and ungranted. 

We find, that the said Thomas Lord Fairfax, who resided in Virginia, at the commencement of and during the 
troubles in America, conducting himself as a loyal subject to His Majesty, but being of a very advanced age, (up- 
wards of fourscore years) for that reason, as we presume, he was not divested of the said estates during his lifetime, 
but was permitted to hold and enjoy the same, until his death, which happened in the year 1781; whereupon the 
same descended to, and became vested in, the claimant, Lord Robert Fairfax, for the term of his natural life, (the said 
Henry Culpepper Fairfax having, many years before, died unmarried, and without issue) but owing to divers laws 
which have been since enacted by the State of Virginia, and which are hereafter set forth, he has been prevented 
trom taking possession of, and enjoying, the same: for we find that, by an act of Assembly of the said State, passed at 
a session begun the 21st day of October, 1782, entitled ‘* An act to amend and reduce the several acts of Assembly 
for ascertaining certain taxes and duties, and for establishing a permanent revenue, into one act:” after reciting 
that, amongst other things, that no provision was made by the said act, or by the act for equalising the land tax, 
to credit the citizens in the Northern Neck for so much of the land tax as their respective quit rents might amount 
to; and that, since the death of the late proprietor of the Northern Neck, there was reason to suppose that the’ said 
proprietorship had descended upon alien enemies. It was therefore enacted, that persons holding land in the North- 
ern Neck should retain sequestered in their hands all quit rents which were then due, until the right of descent 
should be more fully ascertained, and the General Assembly should make final provision thereon. And all quit 
rents which might thereafter become due within the limits of the said Northern Neck, were directed to be paid into 
the public treasury under the operation of the laws of that session of Assembly, from which quit rents the inhabi- 
tants of the said Northern Neck were thereby exonerated from the future claim of the proprietor. 

By another act of the same session of Assembly, entitled ** An act concerning surveys,” after reciting that the 
death of the Right Hon. Thomas Lord Fairfax might occasion great inconvenience to those who might incline to 
make entries for vacant lands in the Northern Neck, it was enacted that all entries made with the surveyors of 
the countries within the Northern Neck, and returned to the office formerly kept by Thomas Lord Fairfax, should 
be held, deemed, and taken, as good and valid in law, as those theretofore made under the direction of the said 
Thomas Lord Fairfax, until some mode should be taken up and adopted by the General Assembly, concerning the 
territory of the Northern Neck. 

By another act, passed at the session begun the 5th day of May, 1783, entitled ‘* An act to amend the act to 
amend and reduce the several acts of Assembly for ascertaining certain taxes and duties, and for establishing a per- 
manent revenue, into one act,” after reciting “ that, by the said act, all persons who were indebted for quit rents, due 
within the Northern Neck, were permitted to retain the same in their hands until the further directions of the As- 
sembly, and that it was unjust that the executors of the late proprietor of the Northern Neck should be any longer 
prevented from receiving what was due to the said proprietor, at the time of his death, it was enacted thatso much 
of the said act as permitted the persons indebted as aforesaid, to retain in their hands the sums due at the time of 
the death of the said proprietor, should be, and the same was thereby, repealed.” 

And by another act, passed at a session begun the 17th day of October, 1785, entitled “* An act for safe keeping 
the land papers of the Northern Neck in the Register’s office,” after reciting “‘ that, since the death of the late pro- 
prietor of the Northern Neck, the Right Hon. Thomas Lord Fairfax, no mode had been adopted to enable those 
who had, before his death, made entries for waste and unappropriated lands, in his office, nor to enable those who, 
since his death, had made entries within the said district, accordmg to an act of Assembly, entitled ** An act 
concerning surveyors,” to obtain titles for the same,” it was enacted that, ‘* where any surveys had been theretofore 
made, or thereafter should be made, under entries made in the life of the said proprietor, or under entries made 
with the surveyor of any county, under the act of Assembly aforesaid, and ‘hick had been returned to the said 
proprietary office, should thereafter be returned to the register’s office, the register should make out grants therefor, 
to bear test under the hand of the Governor, and the seal of the Commonwealth, in the same manner as was by law 
directed in cases of other unappropriated lands; and the surveyors with whom such entries had been made, were 
thereby directed and empowered to proceed to survey and record the same, and to make return of such surveys to 
the register’s office, in the same manner, and within the same time, as was, or should be directed, in cases of war- 
rants issued for other unappropriated lands within this Commonwealth, and therefor. grants should issue in the 
manner therein before directed.”? And it was further enacted, that, ** from and after the passing of the aforesaid act, 
the unappropriated lands within the said district should be subject to the same regulation, and granted in the same 
manner, and all caveats should be proceeded upon, tried, and determined, as was by law directed in cases of other 
unappropriated lands belonging to the said Commonwealth.” And it was further enacted ‘‘ that the land holders 
within the said district of the Northern Neck, should be forever thereafter exonerated and discharged from compo- 
sition and quit rents, any law, usage, or custom, to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

It has been represented to us, that, in the year 1786, a memorial was presented to the Assembly. on behalf of the 
claimant, (Robert Lord Fairfax) who, together with all the heirs in remainder, (except Thomas Martin) we find to be 
loyal subjects of His Majesty, who resided in Great Britain during the troubles, by his agents in Virginia, praying 
to be relieved from the effects of the acts before recited, and to be restored to the possession of the quit rents within 
the said Northern Neck, to which he was entitled under the will of his mother, as before mentioned. which applica- 
tion was unsuccessful; but no copy of the said memorial, nor of the minutes of the said Assembly, relative thereto, 
having been produced to us, we are unable to state the particulars of the said application, or the grounds upon 
which the same was rejected. 

On a full consideration of the above acts, it does not appear to us that there is any thing contained in them (ex- 
cepting the act of 1785) which operates as a forfeiture of the estate of Lord Fairfax, or those in remainder, after his 
decease: for, although the first act, of October, 1782, directs the tera of all quit rents that should thereafter be- 
come due, into the treasury, yet we cannot infer the object of that direction to have been any other than the same 
which is expressed in that act, as to the prior quit rents, which are thereby directed to remain sequestered in the 
hands of the landholders in the Northern Neck, viz: there to remain until the rights of descent to the said territory 
should be ascertained, and the General Assembly should make final provision thereon. But the act of 1785 having 
placed the said district under the same regulations with all the other lands within the said State, and having, also, 
totally abolished the quit rents due therein, we are of opinion that Lord Fairfax, and those in remainder after his 
decease, are, thereby, entirely divested of their estate, and interest therein, and have lost every prospect of reco- 
vering the same. : ms : - 

At the same time we cannot help remarking, that this act appears to us to militate strongly against the spirit and 
meaning of the sixth articie of the treaty of peace, which provides that there shall be no future confiscations made, 
or any prosecution commenced, against any person or persons, for, or by reason of, the part which he or they have 
taken in the (then) present war, and that no person shall, on that account, suffer any future Joss or damage, either in his 
person, liberty, or property: for, although it is not, by the terms thereof, an act of confiscation, yet it has all the 
effect and operation of an express act of forfeitures; and although the grounds and motives of passing it are not ex- 
pressed in the act itself, we cannot but conclude that, if the parties interested had not been considered as British 
subjects and aliens, either the landholders would not have been exonerated from the payment of quit rents, or that 
some compensation would have been made in lieu of the same. ; “a 

It does not appear to us that the act of 1779, entitled an act concerning escheats and forfeitures from British sub- 
jects, which is the only act of the State of Virginia which operates as a general act of forfeitures, has any relation 
to the present case, the same having been passed a considerable time previous to the death of the late Thomas Lord 
Fairfax, and none of the directions therein contained for ascertaining who were objects of the same act, having been 
pursued with respect to the present claimant, or, granting that they had, it could only operate as a forfeiture of the 
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individual interest of Lord Fairfax for the term of his life; the estate of those in remainder being, in that case, as 
we conceive, protected and preserved by the fifth article of the treaty of peace, by which it is agreed ** that all 
persons who have any interest in confiscated lands, either by debts, marriage settlements, or otherwise, shall meet 
with no lawful impediment in the prosecution of their just rights.” We submit, therefore, whether this be not, un- 
der all its circumstances, of the cases which call for the interposition of Government, toassist the parties in obtain- 
ing a restitution of their just rights, which are thus guarantied and protected by the treaty. 

We have had some difficulty in ascertaining the value of the estate in question, for the several books and papers 
relative to the land office, having been, as we are informed, and appears by the act of Assembly of 1785, taken pos- 
session of by the State, it has not been in the power of Lord Fairfax to lay before us such clear and decisive evi- 
dence of the amount of the annual quit rents as was desirable; we have, therefore, been obliged to estimate them 
from the parole evidence of severabie respectable witnesses, as to the general repute of the country of their amount, 

revious to the war, and the positive testimony of his lordship of their produce in the year 1768, when he was in 
Virsinia, and had access to the books wherein the accounts thereof were kept; and, on a general consideration of 
all its circumstances, we are of opinion it will be just to value the said estate at £60,000; and, in order that Par- 
liament may have every information to guide its determination, with regard to the compensation it may think fit to 
make for the loss of this property, if that should be its ultimate resolution, we have calculated the value of Lord 
Fairfax’s life in the above sum, which we find to be £13,758. 

In the above sum, we have not, for the reasons stated in our first general report, taken into account the arrears 
of quitrents, which are stated, by Lord Fairfax, to amount to £28,000, nor of the waste or unappropriated lands, 
no proof having been laid before us of their extent or value, nor any claim made for the loss thereof. 

With respect to the private and unappropriated estates of the Jate Thomas Lord Fairfax, no evidence has been 
laid before us to show that the present Robert Lord Fairfax has any title thereto, or interest therein, neither does 
it appear that the same has been confiscated or forfeited; on the contrary, the inference is, that no forfeiture has ta- 
ken place: for the act of 1783, having declared that it was unjust that the executors of the late proprietor of the 
Northern Neck should be any longer prevented from receiving what was due to the said proprietor at the time of 
his death, and having repealed the provisions of the former act, whereby the quit rents were ordered to remain se- 
questered in the hands of the landhoiders, it is to be presumed that the residue of his private estate has been equally 
protected and preserved, for the benefit of those entitled thereto. 

For these reasons, and because no express claim has been put in for the loss of the private estates of the late Lord 
Fairfax, we have not thought it material to go into a particular inquiry respecting the same. ; 


Copy of a letter written by John Wilmot, Esq. to George Rose, Esq. 


Mr. Wilmot presents his compliments to Mr. Rose, and acquaints him that Lord Fairfax’s property in America 
claims at £60,000, in which Lord Fairfax had only a life estate. ‘The commissioners made a special report on this 
case, being under very particular circumstances. ‘The result, however, was, that Mr. Pitt recommended to 
Parliament to pay Lord Fairfax the value of the life estate, which, after deducting what his lordship had already 
received from Government, amounted to the sum of £11,868. 

No sum was recommended by Mr. Pitt to be granted to those who have the reversionary interest after Lord 
Fairfax’s death. . 

January 24, 1792. 


To the Right Honorable Witt1am Lorp GrenviL_Lr, 
His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Foreign Department, &c. &c. 
The memorial of divers American loyalists, in behalf of themselves and others, residing in Great Britain 
and elsewhere, in His Majesty’s dominions, most respectfully showeth: 

That your memorialists, at the time of their banishment, and confiscation of their estates, had large sums of 
money justly due to them, by some of the richest inhabitants of the American States, on bond, note, and other se- 
curities, which were included in your memorialists’ claims, delivered in to the commissioners of an ** Act for ap- 
pointing commissioners to inquire into the losses and services of all such persons who have suffered in their rights, 
properties, and professions, during the late unhappy dissensions in America, in consequence of their loyalty to His 
Majesty, and attachment to the British Government.” But, on the discussion of those claims, your memorialists 
were informed, by the said commissioners, that they could not take cognizance of such debts, as provision was made 
for the recovery thereof by the definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain and the American’ States. 

That your memorialists have since exerted every endeavor to recover the moneys so due to them from their 
debtors, but were restrained by laws, passed from time to time, in the American States, regardless of the treaty;and 
where your memorialists’ debts had been confiscated by laws of any of the States, on suits instituted by them, for 
the recovery thereof, it has been adjudged by the federal courts of the Union, ** that those debts were extinguished 
as to your memorialists, and vested in the States that passed the confiscatory law;” your ‘* memorialists not being 
real British subjects, but American British subjects, and therefore not entitled to the benefit of the treaty of peace;”’ 
which adjudication equally precludes your memorialists from relief where their moneys had been paid, for their use, 
by their debtors, into the public treasuries, pursuant to laws of any of the States; and also where their debtors had 
discharged the moneys owing by them in a depreciated paper currency, at the rate of six pence or less in the pound, 
under the sanction of arbitrary and unjust tender laws, passed from time to time in the American States during the 
war; although it is expressly stipulated by the 4th article of the treaty of peace, ‘* that creditors on either side shall 
meet with no lawful impediment to the recovery of the full value in sterling money of all bona fide debts hereto- 
fore contracted;” which article of the treaty mentioning creditors on either side, generally, without the least allu- 
sion to creditors of any particular description, the words ** shall meet with no lawful impediment to the recovery 
of the full value in sterling money, of all bona fide debts, heretofore contracted, must necessarily refer to laws and 
adjudications that would defeat the object as to any creditor who had adhered to Great Britain, and made them- 
selves a party in the controversy; nor is the distinction between real British subjects and American British sub- 
jects reconcileable with the intent of the treaty, as it would promote a spirit of resentment and persecution, which 
ought to subside on a return of the blessings of peace. Besides, this distinction is evidently repugnant to reason; 
because it admits a right to recover debts in the British merchants who took no active part in the contests and dis- 
allows that right to your memorialists, who manifested their allegiance by submitting to the attainder of their per- 
sons, and confiscation of their estates, and all the calamities of war, which are the strongest proofs of national a - 
tachment to natural justice, because it enable debtors to evade the just demands of their creditors, in violation of 
the most solemn contracts and obligations, which have ever been held sacred among all civilized societies. 

That your memorialists, being informed that the British merchants have been called on by His Majesty’s minis- 
ters for some statement of their demands against the subjects of the American States, in the negotiation now pend- 
ing between their plenipotentiary and the British court, your memorialists think it a duty they owe to themselves 
and to the Government, to lay this representation of their hard case before your lordships, trusting their rights will 
meet with due attention in that negotiation; and that, if they should not ultimately obtain satisfaction of their just 
demands in America, according to the treaty of peace, to which they have been referred by the commissioners of 
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the act of Parliament, above mentioned, your memorialists’ claim on the national justice for compensation and relief, 
pledged to them by that act, will merit ad lordships’ countenance and protection. 
In the hopes whereof, your memorialists in gratitude will pray, &c. &c. 


ROB’T. WILLIAMS, CHARLES and RT. COOKE, 
J. PARKER, JAMES WILSON, 
EDMUND HEAD, for Cumberland Wilson. 
JOHN DAVIS. THOMAS HARPER, 

W. P. TONGE, THOMAS YORKE, 

R. W. POWELL, ROBERT COOPER, 

JOHN STOPTON, As executor to Henry Perannean, Esq. deceased, 
ROB’T GILMOUR, JOHN RENNIE, 

WM. BROWN, JOSIAH TATHNALE, 

S. H. JENKINS, for John Hamilton § Co. 
LEWIS JOHNSTONE, CHARLES ATKINS. 


By his attorney, John Frvine. 
Lonvon, October 9, 1794. 


Mr. Randolph to Mr. Jay. 


Puivape.puia, December 3, 1794. 
Sir: 
As I cannot get a confidential person going to Liverpool in the ship which will carry this letter, to take 
charge of some remarks which will be submitted to your consideration, | prefer to send them by two other ships 
going to-morrow or next day. In them a passenger will be found, who will hasten to you with fidelity. 
~ You must have received, almost by this time, my letter, which requests you not to stipulate against our citizens 
in case of a war between us and Great Britain, taking privateering commissions against that country. I barely re- 

eat it now. 

. The remarks above alluded to relate to the treaty on foot. Although, in the combining of your and Lord 
Grenville’s projects, things may be so changed as that observations directed to each may be unavailing and inappli- 
cable, yet, | must, in the hurry of the moment, take the liberty of suggesting that I am extremely afraid that the 
reasoning about the negroes will not be satisfactory. Indeed, 1 own that I cannot myself yield to its force. But, 
if you omit mentioning them at all, will not some quarters of the Union suppose themselves neglected? 

If the British are to retain the posts until 1796, and have free access to the Indians within our limits in the mean 
time, have we not reason to apprehend that they will contrive to perpetuate their ascendancy over them? 

The departure of the vessel precludes more at present. I will, therefore, only acknowledge your duplicates 
Nos. 15 and 16, and your letters of the 18th of September and 2d of October, being Nos. 17 and 18, 

The arrival of Mr. Bayard, and a letter from me preceding his appointment, will explain to you that it is the 
intention of the Government that the costs and damages attending all vessels and cargoes, within the catalogue of 
spoliations, should be defrayed by the United States; and that Mr. King’s case, mentioned in my letter of August 
15, is not regarded as discriminated from the others; but that all are to receive equal patronage in this particular. It 
will be, however, of course, understood, that if, in this and the other cases, you can obtain redress, without a pro- 
cess through the courts, it is the wish of Government that the shortest method be pursued. 


I have the honor to be, sir, with great respect, your most obedient servant, 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No 26. 
Lonpon, December 10, 1794. 


Sir: 

I have been favored with your letters of the 11th and 20th October last, with the papers mentioned in them. 
As the treaty concluded on the 19th of last month was sent by the packet, and a duplicate was committed to the 
care of Mr. Blaney, who sailed in a vessel for Virginia, commanded by Captain Vickary, [ flatter myself it will 
arrive before you receive this letter. ; 

It gives me pleasure to acknowledge the attention and punctuality manifested in your letters, and your prudence 
in publishing only, in the way you mention, advices respecting the negotiation. 

Yesterday I received a letter from Mr. Bayard, informing me that he was on the road from Falmouth to this 
place, and giving me a hint of his appointment. j : 

Being very solicitous to return home, I purpose to embark in one of the spring vessels for New York or Phila- 
delphia. The treaty may possibly not arrive so soon as that the ratification will reach this place before my de- 
parture, especially as not only the packet, but also Mr. Blaney, were detained a considerable time by contrary 
winds. I beg leave, therefore, to submit to the President’s consideration the expediency of instructing Mr. Pinck- 
ney to make the exchange, in case of my absence, and of authorizing him to execute such instructions to me as may 
be sent with the ratification. 

{ wish I was now at Philadelphia, not only because I should then be in my own country, but because [ could 

ive you interesting information, which cannot be so advantageously communicated in writing as in conversation. 
will make one remark. ‘This treaty may be used to open the Mississippi and rivers running through Florida. 


With sentiments of respect and esteem, I have the honor to be, sir, 


Your most obedient and humble servant, 
JOHN JAY. 


The Honorable Epmunb Ranvotpu, Esq. Secretary of State, &c. &c. 


P. S. You will receive, herewith enclosed, a copy of Lord Grenville’s full powers. Duplicates of Nos. 23, 24, 
and 25, are already on board the ship which will bear this. 


Mr. Randolph to Mr. Jay. 

Puitape.puia, December 15, 1794. 

Sir: 

I ue ay to you, in my last letter, on the 3d instant, the reason why much scope of observation could not 

be indulged, by the opportunity which then occurred, on your letter of September 13, 1794, Having a full assurance 

now that the danger of the sea can alone prevent this despatch from reaching you in safety, I shall take the liberty, 

under the correction of the President, to run through, in a summary way, some parts of your interesting commu- 
nication. 

At the threshold, however, this important ‘difficulty awaits us. Upon the fitness of your own or Lord Gren- 

ville’s propositions, separately viewed, we might, perhaps, decide with satisfaction to ourselves. But, until the 
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two projects shall be moulded into one—until we shall, at least, see how much will be yielded, on either side, our 
remarks may not only wander from the true points, which may be best entitled to examination, but may also mislead 
you, if they be not cautiously applied to a state of things which is not precisely the same with that which gave rise 
to them. You will be pleased, therefore, to accept them as testimonies of our anxiety that your mission may ter- 
minate happily to our country, and honorable to yourself; hoping that, although they should arrive after some con- 
clusion with the British ministry, they will operate so far as the then position of affairs will permit. 

As a mere point of honor, it would certainly have been immaterial to settle what act, on either side, constituted 
the first violation of the treaty of peace. Nor can we, at this distance, judge as well as yourself to what degree 
the whole of our claims, pretensions, and complaints, may be affected by relinquishing, or failing to fix on the Bri- 
tish Government, the first infraction. But, really, sir, the force of Lord Grenville’s reasoning appears to fall very 
short of its object. 

That a property is acquired in moveables as soon as they come within the power of the enemy, is acknowledged. 
But it will not be denied that rights, even in moveables, acquired by war, may, by the treaty of peace, be renounced. 
In this instance, there was great reason for such a renunciation. Negroes were not, like moveables in general, dif- 
ficult to be distinguished. They carried an infallible mark. British debts were stipulated to be paid, and the 
States in which the mass of them lay, depended for their payment, principally, on the culture of their soil, and, for 
the culture of their soil, on this species of labor. As property, the British Government could not have been tena- 
cious of negroes; and it may, therefore, be supposed that, in this view, they were so indifferent as to be the more 
easily given up. 

If the stipulation as to negroes did not mean an alteration in the actual state of property, and imported only 
an engagement not to cause any destruction, or carry away any negroes, or other American property, why was it 
made? ‘The cessation of war implied the cessation of further depredations; the renewal of depredation would have 
been the renewal of war. The words of treaties, if they can be construed in an operative sense, ought not to be 
turned to signify merely what would have existed without them. It was a thing, of course, that orders should be 
given by the British Government against plundering, on the evacuation; or, if they should not be given by Govern- 
ment, it became incumbent upon the commander, in behalf of the British army in America, to issue them under 
his own authority. 

The essence of Lord Grenville’s argument seems to consist in a refinement of interpretation which he gives to 
the words * other property of the American inhabitants,” as if they confined the word ** negroes” to those negroes 
who should be thereafter captured from the Americans by the British arms, and excluded such as were then denomi- 
nated, by the rights of war, British property. The use of the term ‘* negroes,” by itself, proves that the inquiry 
was simply to be, whether the persons who were not to be carried away came within the description of negroes, 
generally; and it is as fair to conclude, from the words “‘ other property of the American inhabitants,” that the 
opinion of the negotiators was, that negroes within the British aged were made, thereby, American property, as 
the reverse. The fact, too, is, that the original proprietors of the negroes never lost, entirely, the hope of recover- 
ing them, still called them theirs, would have reclaimed them, upon the principles of postliminy, if they had 
been retaken by the army of America, or its ally, and thus even the plenipotentiaries themselves might, without any 
impropriety, have talked of the negroes in British possession as the negroes of the American inhabitants. These ideas 
are supported by other parts of the 7th article. Why is the ‘** carrying away” only mentioned, if negroes which 
might be thereafter seized were chiefly contemplated? Is it not reasonable to believe that, with this impression, it 
would have been said that negroes shall not be captured and carried away? If a critical exposition must be re- 
sorted to, “ carrying away ” implies that the thing to be carried away is already in possession. Another part of 
the stipulation is, that the American artillery that may be in the fortifications shall be left therein. That is, not 
artillery made in America, but artillery the property of America, or, in other words, of the United States. Now, 
this artillery was surely the property of the British, at the moment of capture, and yet no pretence, as far as I can 
learn, was hatched up to carry away our cannon. " 

For the interpretation of treaties, as well as in all moral reasoning, general rules are prescribed but your own 
experience must have satisfied you that these rules can be seldom applied with mathematical precision. We have 
an example of this in Lord Grenville sheltering himself from the true construction of the article of the treaty, by 
branding it with the epithet *‘ odious.” What is more customary than for nations to surrender rights? What 
more common than for them to surrender, on a peace, rights acquired purely and solely through a war? The con- 
struction is not odious, because the British Government hate slavery. No, sir. they established it in the United 
States, while colonies; they continued the importation of slaves against the will of most of the States; it exists, by 
their authority, in many of their foreign dominions. ‘The odium, then, of the business, must be in depriving the 
slaves of the liberty granted to them, that is, in first giving, and then taking away. In answer to this, I observe, 
that the construction is not so doubtful as to let in any remarks upon odium: for vague ideas of this kind are inad- 
missible, except in truly doubtful cases. ‘There might, perhaps, have been some countenance to this plea, if we 
should insist that slaves, originally belonging to the British, and afterwards manumitted by them, were now de- 
manded by us to return to their former condition. But those in question belonged to our citizens: the 
war only presented the chance of liberation. They were covered in their flight from their masters by the operation 
of war. They must have been conscious (and such is the law of nations) that, if they had been regained by their 
former proprietors, in the course of the war, they would have reverted to the condition of slaves; and that what 
the war gave, might, by a peace, be taken away. 

You must be too sensible of the anxiety of many parts of the United States, upon this subject, to pass it over un- 
noticed. Permit me, therefore, to beg your attention to the foregoing ideas, since I have it greatly at heart that 
your negotiation may not be encumbered by any objection which may be anticipated. 

It was at first hoped that, as you had proposed June, 1795, for the epoch of surrendering the posts, and have 
not commented upon the proposition of Lord Grenville, for June, 1796, there might have been a mistake in copying 
what he wrote. But the duplicate of your letter of September 13th confirms the truth of 1796. In a past letter, 
you have been apprised of the unpleasantness which will accompany such a result. Further reflection oe not di- 
minished, but, on the contrary, has increased the repugnance of the President to this extension of the time. There 
may be a danger of our losing the moment when we may be the most impressive. If we have been fortunate enough, 
at present, to catch the wheel of political events, in its rapid revolutions, before June, 1796, the face of things may 
beso much changed as to substitute the spirit which governed Great Britain in her past injustice towards us, in the place 
of that moderation which we experience in the hour of her depression. Every artifice for riveting an_ascendancy 
over the Indians, and counteracting our competition for the fur trade, will have had its fullest scope. In short, the 
interval will be employed in rendering the transference of the British fort, from one side of the river to the other, 
as little operative as possible on the minds of the Indians, by gradually managing and persuading them to believe 
that the new position is more convenient to them, and that the removal was the effect of choice, and by an infinity 
of other pretences. And truly, sir, it cannot be deemed severe to insist upon June, 1795. For what purpose, sin- 
cere in all its aspects, is a twelvemonth more wanted ? The distance for transporting the appendages of the garri- 
son within the British territory is trifling, and becomes more so, by the facility of water carriage. ‘The settlers un- 
der British auspices will be protected. ‘The season will be favorable. The President is therefore very much fixed 
in the opinion that the arrangements for June, 1796, will be injurious to the United States. We are fully sensible 
that something was to be yielded for the accommodation of the British garrison, so as not to precipitate their surrender 
of the places unnecessarily; but no title to indulgence seems to go beyond June, 1795; and the President instructs 
me to add that, as long as the British retain Detroit, and other posts within our limits, he is convinced that we shall 
never have perfect tranquillity with the Indians. The free ingress and egress stipulated for British subjects, and 
the Indians, will, it is feared, strike deep into our Indian trade; nor can we be sure that the reciprocity claimed by 
you will compensate the inconvenience. Nor yet can it be calculated how much our revenue may be impover- 
ished, if goods may be imported through Canada duty free. 
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I have the pleasure to inform you that your reasoning and conduct respecting the St. Croix and the Mississippi 
appear to be very judicious, and the form in which those subjects have been placed by you, according to your dif- 
ferent letters, is approved by the President. 

The correspondence between Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Hammond, relative to the captures of British vesseis by 
French cruisers, fitted out of our ports, or manned by our citizens, places the subject of compensation upon the 
ground which is the most acceptable to the President. aD , i 

Ought any settlers or traders within the precincts of any British garrison within the United States, to be protect- 
ed in their landed property there, unless it lies strictly within the just limits of a garrison, and their title originated 
before the peace? Perhaps nothing more is meant; my suggestion is for greater certainty only. 

Neutral commerce, if it can be so settled, had better be freed, as much as possible, from contraband. But it is 
peculiarly important that provisions should be so. ; 

1 am apprehensive that, to bind the British King to compensation only where our property has been illegally cap- 
tured and condemned, under color of his authority and commission, or where apparent full justice and compensa- 
tion cannot be obtained, and actually had, by judicial proceedings, will not reach the mischief; and that there is no 
effectual mode for repairing it but by granting compensation upon the broad ground of the principle of the instruc- 
tions of November 6, 1793, being unsound; that is, by providing that they violated our rights in authorizing con- 
demnations; or it will amount to the same thing if it be said that it was not the intention of those instructions that 
they should form a law for condemnation. In either case, compensation will follow. 

My former letters have communicated the desire of the President that, in case we should have a war with Great 
Britain, we should not be excluded from privateering commissions. 

You, sir, who have before you the whole of this affair, from its first breaking to the British ministry, know best 
how to balance reciprocal concessions, which shall be satisfactory to the people of the United States. But the dif- 
ficulty of accomplishing such a work is very apparent at all times; and the delicacy of undertaking to pay the da- 
mages sustained by British creditors by fa impediments, in consideration of advantages under a different head, 
is, at this time, exceedingly great. 

The question as to the first violation of the tredty"assumes an important shape, when your proposition for the Unit- 
ed States to compensate the consequences of impeding the recovery of British debts is examined; because, if the 
British were the aggressors as to the negroes, we had a right to retaliate. But, throwing this out of sight, since it 
appears that you and Lord Grenville could not begin to agree until this discussion was dismissed, permit me to add, 
that the litigation will be extremely involved when it is attempted to ascertain the various kinds of losses arising 
from the deaths of the debtors, the loss of evidence, &c. &c. &c. The sum will not be inconsiderable. Many es- 
tates have been incapacitated to pay British debts by being deprived of their negroes by British arms. One-half, at 
least, of the United States would be very reluctant in assuming the payment of these sums, and, perhaps, would not 
think the douceur, in trading to the West Indies, and other places, as sufficient. However, if it is necessary, in 
order to accomplish the negotiation amicably, that this species of compensation should be made, ought nut the Unit- 
ed States to be considered as assignee of the judgment entered up against the debtor, that they may reimburse them- 
selves as far as they can? 

You have doubtless considered how far we may be compelled to extend to the nations with whom we have trea- 
ties of commerce, the same privileges which are granted to Great Britain, and what the effect may be upon our re- 
venue and commercial regulations. 

Not only in the foregoing observations, but also in those which follow, and are more particularly directed to the 
commercial projet of Lord Grenville, have [ been guided by these two ideas: 1. that, as much conference had taken 

lace between yourself and Lord Grenville, at an early period after your arrival, and before any shape was given to 
the business by formal propositions, many points may have received, before that time, by mutual understanding, a form 
which candor or delicacy may create a difficulty in attempting to change; and 2. that, from the latitude of your in- 
structions, you were left at such full liberty as to render it improper to seem to get rid of some share of responsi- 
bility, by passing too minute strictures on whet has been done. I flatter myself that the style of our intercourse has 
satisfied you that nothing can be farther from my mind than any measure which, in a similar situatiori, I should not 
wish to be pursued in my own case; and you may be assured that, if it was not for the hope that the course of this 
peacoat and my letter of the 12th ultimo, may, perhaps, have kept it unclosed, [ would not trouble you with 
any remarks. 

wy he greater part of the first article, in Lord Grenville’s commercial projet, seems to be little more than that 
courtesy, and liberty of trade, and access to our ports, which is usually granted by one friendly nation to another. 
But, if its meaning extends further, wili not the provision which subjects what respects this article to the general 
laws and statutes of the two countries, respectively, leave the whole of this matter to the discretion of the two coun- 
tries, and thereby render the stipulation totally unavailing, at least when the Legislature of either chooses to 
make it so? 

The second article is customary, and Lord Grenville’s correction of it is, perhaps, more suitable to the temper 
of the United States, which would steer as clear as possible of giving the least handle to a foreign Government to se- 
duce our citizens by the allurements of office. Is it intended that there should be no delineation of consular powers, 
in any stage of the negotiation? ‘The customs of most nations differ on this head; and, for ourselves, it can hardly 
be said that we have any, except those which are defined in the consular convention with France. 

In article 3d, the light house duties of the particular kind being relinquished, it 1s an important consideration 
that, as the distinctions which now exist between foreign and our own vessels are really of moment to our trade, 
our merchants will see them relinquished with reluctance, unless there be some very obvious equivalent ; and if 
the stipulation extends to the removal of the distinction in the duties on goods brought to the United States in Bri- 
tish bottoms, their reluctance will be so much the stronger. ’ 

The fifth article wants reciprocity. The British system is established upon the most abundant experience and 
examination of all the relations of British commerce, and contains now numerous prohibitions. Our system, which 
time will mature and improve, contains none. By fixing this state of things, we should renounce an important right, 
of the defensive kind at least, and place ourselves on an equal footing. At any rate, it givesa claim to some very 
considerable equivalent. ; 

I should have probably conjectured that this equivalent was supposed to be found in the sixth article, which opens 
to us the British West Indies to a certain degree, had it not been for your observation, that ** you had strenuously 
urged the justice of compensation for the detention of the posts, and that you consider the privilege of trading to 
the West Indies as providing for claims of that kind.” We are, therefore, led to weigh one part of this article 
against the other; to compare this article with the arrangements of our trade to British Europe, in the preceding 
articles, and to ascertain where the balance of advantage lies. Upon this head three remarks more particularly arise: 
ist. The duration of the privilege to trade to the West Indies not being co-extensive with the other parts of the 
treaty, the short term of its existence, as proposed to be granted, renders it of inconsiderable value. 2d. IT confess 
that I would not positively say that the proviso which prohibits vessels of the United States from carrying ** West 
India productions or manufactures in American cnet” toa the British islands, or the United States, to any part 
of the world, except the United States, is to be interpreted so literally as to extend to the West India productions or 
manufactures, or the West India possessions of other countries than the dominions of Great Britain. But there is 
a doubt of some magnitude whether this proviso may not be so interpreted. If it is to be so interpreted, we should 
renounce a valuable branch of trade, now enjoyed, and probably much more than would be gained. You will, there- 
fore, 1 am sure, see the propriety of removing the doubt and preventing the mischief. 3d. But, even if the proviso 
is not to be construed in this harsh sense, still it would imply, in its mildest signification, that, after we have brought 
into the United States the productions or manufactures of the British West Indies, and have, by our own labor, im- 
proved them, or converted them into another form, we shall not carry them, exceptin sea stores, or rum made in 
the United States, to any foreign duminion whatsoever, although it may not havejthe smallest dependency on Great 
Britain. ‘This is unreasonable in every view. ‘The restriction applies even to those West India productions and 
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manufactures which British vessels themselves bring hither, because they find it profitable to doso. It dictates too 
much to the United States in what manner a certain portion of our foreign export trade is to be conducted. And 
why is Lord Grenville desirous that this should be done? Ought not the British Government to be contented with 
the advantage which they will possess by being able to carry the productions and manufactures of their West Indies 
directly to foreign ports, while we should be first obliged to land them in the United States? Besides, we shall 
expose ourselves, by such a stipulation with Great Britain, to be urged upon the same points by every nation which 
is entitled to enjoy the privileges of the most favored nation. 

The duration of twelve years, given by the seventh article to the treaty, as it respects the trade with Europe, 
and of only two years, as it respects the trade with the West Indies, will probably be very unacceptable. It will be 
the more so, as the commercial project of Lord Grenville does not even secure the status gvo with the European 
dominions of Great Britain; that is, it does not secure the particular privileges and exemptions which we now enjoy 
by proclamation, compared with other foreign nations. 

We might, perhaps, be better able to decide what is proper to be done, if we knew how far the whole of one 
project might be made, in the purpose of the British ministry, the condition for the whole of the other; how far one 
part of one project may be the condition of another part of the other; or how far any particular part of either project 
may be the condition of the whole of that project. It is a great satisfaction, however, to believe that most of these 
remarks have occurred to yourself, and that the interest of the United States is well reposed in your discernment, 
talents, and zeal. : 

I have the honor to be, with the greatest respect, sir, your most obedient servant, 


EDM. RANDOLPH. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No. 27. 
Lonvon, January 7, 1795. 
SIR: : 
I have been favored with yours of the 29th October, 3d of November, and 12th of November, with the papers 
mentioned in them. 

Considering the number of capture cases which Mr. Bayard would have to manage, and apprehending that it 
might cost much time and trouble to prevail on private persons to become sureties for costs, it appeared to me advis- 
able to propose to Lord Grenville a stipulation on that subject. 

On the 17th of last month, I had a conference with his lordship. He expressed much satisfaction with Mr. 
Bayard’s appointment. He considered it as a conciliatory measure, and would, with pleasure, do whatever 
might depend upon him to facilitate the business. We both saw that difficulties would occur in forming sucha sti- 
ere He promised to consider it, and, after consulting the advocate general, to converse with me again upon 
the subject. 

In the mean time, Colonel Trumbull set about making an accurate list of the papers in my possession, and which 
Mr. Bayard was to receive from me. That no time might be lost, several of the cases were delivered to him within 
a few days after his arrival. 

On the 25th December, I received the following letter from Mr. Bird, viz: 


Lonpon, 25th December, 1794. 
Dear Sir: 

The offer I made two days ago to you and Mr. Pinckney was under the impression of the moment, and 
to give what little assistance might Ee in my power to remove any difficulty in the arrangements to be made for the 
adjustment of the appeals from our courts of Vice Admiralty. 

On hearing that the security of the United States was to be offered as bail in these appeals, it struck me that, al- 
though no possible difficulty could arise as to the validity of the security, an objection might be made to the bail 
being given by a Government, not liable to be sued, instead of the usual mode of the bail of a person, resident in London, 
who could be sued. Under this impression, I immediately made the offer that, in such case, where it would be wanted, 
I and my partners would give the bail, taking the counter security of the United States. 

Having since made inquiries in the commons, I find it likely that ,the objection would be made there on the 
ground of informality and deviation from the practice of the court, unless it was set aside by an order in council. 

Under these circumstances, having consulted my partners, and obtained their full concurrence, I beg leave to re- 
peat the offer, that in all such cases where the security of the United States was intended to be offered, which I suppose 
to be in those appeals where the parties in America have not the means of giving security by their regular corre- 
spondents, and even in these cases, if it be the intention of the United States to give their security in them, my partners 
and I are ready to give the requisite bail, taking as our counter security the bail of the United States, in such manner 
and form as you are empowered to give it, and as shall by our counsel be deemed sufficient to secure us, and provide 
for the reimbursement of such sums as our bail may make us liable to. 

This offer is made from an anxious desire to serve both countries, by assisting in paving the way for your obtain- 
ing full justice to your citizens for the real injuries they have suffered, particularly under the hasty order of No- 
vember 6, which, from the first moment of knowing it, I have never ceased to conden, as equally unjust and im- 
politic. As nothing but proper compensation for the injuries your citizens have suffered, under that and similsr mea- 
sures, can restore that cordial friendship which it hasever heen my wish to promote between the two countries, I trust 
that, by this offer of my feeble services to America, I cannot give a stronger proof of my zealous attachment to the 
real interests of my own country. 

I have the honor to be, &c. &c. 
H. M. BIRD. 


To the Honorable Joun Jay, &c. Kc. 


To this letter I returned the following answer: 

Lonpon, December 26, 1794. 
Dear Sir: 

I have been favored with your letter of yesterday, and am much obliged by the offer contained in it, which I 
think it expedient for Mr. Bayard to accept; [ will prepare an instrument to provide for your being indemnified by 
the United States, which, when finished, I will submit to your consideration. 

A copy of your letter shall be transmitted to the Secretary of State at Philadelphia, and J am persuaded that the 
friendly conduct of you and your partners, on this occasion, will make correspondent impressions on the Govern - 
ment and people of the United States. 

I am, dear sir, your most obedient and humble servant. 


To H.M. Biro, Esq. 
In consequence of Mr. Bird’s offer, I wrote the following letter to Lord Grenville, viz: 
To the Right Honorable Lord Grenville,‘ §c. §-c. &c. 
Roya Horer, Patt Mati, December 26, 1794. 


JOHN JAY. 


My Lorp: . 

_, [have received a letter from Mr. H. M. Bird, of this city, containing an offer to become surety, together with 
his partners. for costs in the prosecution of claims and appeals in the capture cases, on engagements to be indemni- 
fied by the United States. 
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The difficulties which attend the stipulation on this subject, which I had the honor to propose to your lordship, 
induce me to think it advisable to accept this offer, and thereby relieve your lordship from further trouble on that 
head. 1 shall endeavor to make the necessary arrangements with Mr. Bird and his partners, and will inform your 


lordship of the result. ’ , 
i have the honor to be, with great respect and esteem, your Jordship’s, &c. &c. &c. 
JOHN JAY. 


To this letter I received the following answer, viz: 
Dover Srreet, December 26, 1794. 


Dear Sir: 

I was about to write to you on the subject of the security, when I was prevented by your obliging letter. A 
slight indisposition, which has confined me to my room for these last three days, had hindered my seeing the King’s 
advocate, as I had proposed. I had, however, taken some steps to bring the subject under his consideration. 

The difficulties which seemed likely to arise, are completely done away by the mode which you have adopted; 
and I cannot omit this opportunity of again expressing to So the great gratification which we have all derived from 


so judicious and conciliatory a step as that taken by the President of the United States. 
GRENVILLE. 


To the Honorable Joun Jay, &c. &c. &e. 


After having prepared the papers which, in my judgment, were proper for Mr. Bayard and myself to execute, in 
order to indemnify Mr. Bird, I sent them to him for his consideration.- On the 3d instant, Mr. Bird called upon 
me: I explained to him exactly, in the presence of Mr. Pinckney, the precise state of the business; I observed to him 
that the Congress had not as yet passed any act for appropriating money to these purposes; but I had no doubt but 
that the arrangements contemplated, and the measures adopted by the President, relative to these cases, would 
meet with their approbation. He was desirous that the papers should specify the manner in which he should be re- 
imbursed any sums which he might be obliged to pay. I observed that it was not in my power to make any provi- 
sion of that kind, without further instructions. We then completed the draughts of the papers. He said he would 
consult his partners, and inform me without delay of their joint determination. In the evening I received the follow- 


ing letter from him, viz: 
JEFFRIES Square, Saturday, three o’clock. 


Dear Sir: 
My partners agreeing with me that we run no risk in trusting to the honor and integrity of the Executive 


and Legislature of the United States, to perfect what Mr. Bayard has been authorized to engage for, you may com- 
plete the writings, and I will call on you on ‘Tuesday at 12 o’clock. 
Iam, &c. &c. &c. 
H. M. BIRD. 


Honorable Joun Jay, &c. &c. &c. 
The following are copies of the papers above mentioned, viz: 


Whereas the Secretary of State of the United States of America hath officially informed me that the President 
of the said United States has been pleased to appoint you agent to manage claims and appeals in cases of irregular 
or illegal captures or condemnations of American vessels, or other property, under color of authority or commissions 
from His Britannic Majesty: And whereas it will be necessary to the prosecution of the said claims and appeals 
that the usual security for costs in each cause be given: And whereas Henry Martins Bird, Benjamin Savage, and 
Robert Bird, of the city of London, merchants, trading under the firm of Bird, Savage, and Bird, have offered to 
become sureties, jointly or separately, as may be required, in the usualsums and form, for the payment of such 
costs as may be legally decreed against any such claimants or appellants, on the faith and engagement of the said 
United States to indemnify them for any losses-or damages which they may sustain thereby: And whereas I am 
empowered and instructed to authorize you_ to execute bonds, and make engagements (under my direction) to ef- 
fectuate the said purposes: Now, therefore, | do hereby authorize you, in your capacity of agent, aforesaid, to pledge 
the faith of the said United States to the said Bird, Savage, and Bird, that the said United States shall and will 
well and truly indemnify, and keep harmless, the said Bird, Savage,and Bird, and each and every of them, and their 
respective heirs, executors, and administrators, from and against all damages, costs, and charges, which they shall 
sustain or necessarily be put to, by reason of their becoming sureties as aforesaid, and will well and truly repay to 
them, their heirs, executors, or administrators, whatever sums of money they or either of them shall be obliged to 


pay on that account, together with interest for the same. ‘ 
Given under my hand and seal, the 5th day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 


hundred and ninety-five. 
JOHN JAY. 


Sealed and delivered in presence of 
JNO. TRUMBULL, 
P. A. JAY. 


To Samuet Bayarp, Esq. 


Know all men by these presents, That, whereas John Jay, envoy extraordinary from the United States of America 
to His Britannic Majesty, hath made and delivered to me an instrument in writing, under his hand and seal, 


in the words following, viz: 


To Samver Bayarp, Esq. 

Whereas the Secretary of State of the United States of America-hath officially informed me that the President 
of the said United States has been pleased to appoint you agent to manage claims and appeals in cases of irregular 
or illegal captures e~ condemnations of American vessels, or other preperty, under color of authority or commissions 
from His Britannic Majesty; and whereas it will be necessary to the prosecution of the said claims and appeals 
that the usual security for costs in each cause be given; and whereas Henry Martins Bird, Benjamin Savage, and 
Robert Bird, of the city of London, merchants, trading under the firm of Bird, Savage, and Bird, have offered to 
become sureties, jointly or separately, as may be required, in the usual sums and form, for the payment of such 
costs as may be legally decreed against any such claimants or appellants, on the faith and engagement of the said 
United States to indemnify them for any losses or damages which they may sustain thereby; and whereas I am 
empowered and instructed to authorize you to execute bonds and make engagements (under my direction)-to effec- 
tuate the said purposes: Now, therefore, I do hereby authorize you, in your capacity of agent, aforesaid, to pledge 
the faith of the said United States to the said Bird, Savage, and Bird, that the said United States shall and will 
well and truly indemnify, and keep harmless, the said Bird, Savage, and Bird, and each and every of them, and thir 
respective heirs, executors, and administrators, from and against all damages, costs, and charges, which they shall 
sustain or necessarily be put to, by reason of their becoming sureties, as aforesaid, and will well and truly repay to 
them, their heirs, executors, or administrators, whatever sums of money they or either of them shall be obliged to 
pay on that account, together with interest for the same. 

Given under my hand and seal, the fifth day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand 


seven hundred and ninety-five. 
65 VOL. I. 
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Now, know ye, that I, the above named Samuel Bayard, agent, as aforesaid, do hereby pledge the faith of the 
said United States to the said Bird, Savage, and Bird, that the said United States shall and will well and truly in- 
demnify and keep harmless the said Bird, Savage, and Bird, and each and every of them and their respective heirs, 
executors, and administrators, from and against all damages, costs, and charges, which they shall sustain or neces- 
sarily be put to, by reason of their becoming sureties, as aforesaid, and shall and will well and truly repay to them, 
their heirs, executors, or administrators whatever sums of money they, or either of them, shall be obliged to pay on 
that account. with interest for the same. 


In witness whereof, I, the said Samuel Bayard, agent, as aforesaid, have hereunto set my 
hand and seal, at London, on the —— day of January, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety-five. 


Sealed and delivered in the presence of —. 


Having more public money in my hands than I shall probably want, and Mr. Pinckney thinking that he could 
draw some money from Holland, we agreed each to place five hundred pounds in Mr. Bird’s hands, as a fund to 
defray the current expenses of the prosecutions, until the measures to be taken on your side of the water for the 
purpose can be concerted. 

When this is done, I purpose to give Mr. Bayard instructions relative to his drawing and applying moneys from 
this little funds as to his agency, in general, I have given him the foliowing, viz: 


To Samuet Bavarp, Esq. appointed by the President of the 
United States of America agent for claims and appeals, &c. &c. &c. 


It having been made my duty to give you instructions relative to your agency, I think it expedient to give you 
the following for the present, and will add to them as circumstances may require: 

Agreeably to the advice which you have already received from me, you will procure a proper register, and enter 
in it the title of every cause, and note the different papers which belong to it, and minute, from time to time, every 
step and proceeding in the cause. 

You will, I think, find it useful to class all the cases according to their discriminating and governing principles 
and merits. Considering the number and variety of cases, this cannot be hastily accomplished; much examination, 
care, and judgment, will be indispensable to performing it with accuracy; but, without such a classification, there 
will be danger of confusion; order facilitates every kind of business. 

Make a correct statement of one or two cases of each class for the consideration and opinion of counsel; take 
their opinions in writing, and send them to the Secretary of State. 

With respect to such of the classes as, in their opinion, may be prosecuted with a prospect of success, put all the 
cases of such classes as speedily as possible intoa state for decision, but select one or two to take the lead for formal 
argument: to the end that the decrees in those cases may become rules whereby to decide ail others under similar 
circumstances. ‘There can be no use in expending time and money in causing long briefs and labored arguments to 
be prepared, in a great many causes, whose merits are essentially alike. . 

If any one or more of the classes cannot, in the opinion of counsel, be prosecuted with a prospect of success, 
you will, nevertheless, file the claims and appeals, but not proceed further, until you shall have sent the opinions 
to the Secretary of State, and received his instructions, provided there be time; otherwise it will be best to give one 
or two of the strongest cases a strenuous trial, even though the last resort; and,in the mean time, take care that 
none of the others go against you by default. 

You will find that, in many of the cases, necessary documents and proofs are wanting; in such cases state the 
defects immediately to the Secretary of State; and (when opportunities offer) write also to the claimants or owners3 
point out, very particularly, what you want, and the manner in which the business should be done; and, if you have 
doubts, consult your counsellors. You know that commissions for examining witnesses abroad may be had, and 
may be expedient, in cases where extra proofs may be had, and be permitted. By all means avoid delay, and take 
care to be particular, perspicuous, and explicit, in your communications. 

Money will, from to time, be wanted, to defray the expenses incident to the suits. Mention this to the Secretary 
of State, in order that proper measures for the purpose may be taken, without loss of time. The fund I am pre- 
paring for those expenses will not be adequate. 

In some of the cases the claimants or owners will probably constitute agents of their own to manage them; should 
papers respecting such cases be in your hands, you wiil deliver them to such agents, taking their receipts for the 
— cultivate a good understanding with such agents; be useful to them, and endeavor to ‘lispose them to be use- 
ful to you. . 

Ton will regularly inform the Secretary of State of your progress and prospects in the business: and I think it 
would be well to submit to his consideration the expediency of sending you a formal appointment, together with 
such instructions as may be deemed proper. 

Whenever an application to the Government here would, in your opinion, be advisable, and on every other oc- 
casion, When you may desire advice and aid, you will app'y to me, or, in my absence, to Mr. Pinckney. 

You have undertaken an arduous task—great vespnanitlity is attached to it. Although you have able counsellors 
in Sir William Scott and Dr. Nicholl, yet unremitted attention and diligence. on your part, will be absolutely ne- 
cessary to your giving even a moderate degree of satisfaction to the many persons whose important interests are 
confided to your care and management. You will always find me ready to assist you in so conducting your agency 
as to render it beneficial and satisfactory to them, and honorable to yourself. 

Given under my hand, at London, the fifth day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-five. 


Permit me to suggest the expediency of arranging all matters that may relate to Mr. Bayard’s agency, as speedily 
as possible, and of giving him explicit instructions relative to the conduct of it. I shall, if alive and well, return in 
the Spring, and it will be best to provide for exchanging the ratifications of the treaty, in case of my absence, by 
committing that formality either to Mr. Pinckney, if here, or to our consul, Mr. Johnson. 

[ have had some conversation with the Lord Chancellor about the Maryland cause, and am inclined to think it 
will have a favorable issue. In this I may be mistaken; but I shall continue to attend to it. During the negotiation 
I could think of and attend to little else. 

With sentiments of respect and esteem, I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient and humble servant, 


|; JOHN JAY. 
The Hon. Epm. Ranpotpn, Secretary of State, §c. 


P.S. In my opinion, Mr. Pinckney should defer a certain business until the treaty is ratified; it will afford him 
strong ground for strong measures. | think this Government would rather promote than mar the businéss alluded 


to; indeed, I am convinced of it, from a variety of considerations. 
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Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph--No. 28. 
Lonpon, January 31, 1795. 


R 
‘i You will herewith receive a duplicate of my letter of the 7th instant, to which this will be little more than a 
supplements since the date of it no letters from you have come to hand, nor-has any thing very interesting to the 
object of my mission occurred. My health is mended, and I wait with as much patience as I can command, for 
the day of my return to my country and family. 


On the 27th instant Mr. Bayard wrote me the following letter, viz: 


Hatron Garven, January 27, 1795. 
Dear Sir: 


Your instructions of the 5th reached me on the 8th instant. The receipt of them I wished to acknowledge im- 
mediately, but was prevented by the circumstance of then changing my lodgings. Since my removal, I have de- 
layed this duty till 1 could announce to you some progress in the business under my care. _ 

In pursuance of your former advice I had procured a “* proper register,” in which, conformably to your recent 
instruction, I have, with the assistance of a proctor, been engaged in entering the “ title of every cause,” in their 
order, as marked in Mr. Trumbull’s list; the contents of every record and paper are examined, and the prominent 
features of every cause are copied into the register. In doing this, the first object of regard is to ascertain whether 
the usual time of entering an appeal has expired in any of the cases; that, ifit has not, but shortly would expire, we 
might avoid the extra expense, delay, and trouble, of specially applying for leave to enter such appeal. Having ac 
complished this, our next step will be, agreeably to your instructions, to ** class the cases according to their dis- 
criminating and a principles and merits.” After which your other directions will regularly come into 
operation, and be faithfully executed. ; 

There are, as you observe, sir, ** in many of the cases, necessary documents and proofs wanting.” In such, as 
soon as I possibly can with accuracy, I propose “‘ to state the defects to the Secretary of State, and (when opportu- 
nities offer) to the claimants or owners.” But to supply, for the present, the want of this particular information, I 
have described minutely to the Secretary of State the kinds of evidence, and the mode of authenticating the same, 
that will be requisite to support the claims and appeals I am _ about to institute. If this should be communicated to 
the merchants of the United States, it will inform such as have sent forward some papers, the deficiencies to be 
supplied; and it will instruct such as have not yet forwarded any of their proofs, how to render them complete. 

‘There is no one of your instructions, | have more at heart, sir, than that which enjoins me, ‘* by all means, to 
avoid delay.” I am fully aware of the anxiety of the many persons whose interests I have in charge, speedily to 
obtain a restoration of the property of which they have been illegally deprived. I am aware, also, that our fellow- 
citizens, particularly those of the Eastern States, from being unaccustomed to great delay in legal controversies, 
will brook with impatience the dilatory proceedings of the English courts of admiralty. Rest assured, sir, I shall, 
therefore, diligently exert myself, and constantly urge our proctors to have the causes prepared for a hearing at the 
earliest moment, that no avoidable delay may exist, but, if any should, that it may not be attributable to us. 

The sum of money which the United States will have to advance for the prosecution of this business, I am sorry 
to say, will be very considerable. I have mentioned to the Secretary of State the average expense that will be in- 
curred in each cause, and that ought to be provided for by the General Government. The proctors will expect an 
advance of about thirty pounds, in each cause where proceedings are instituted, which they must disburse to the 
advocates, register, &c. and for which they will particularly account. ; 

If am occasionally to take the opinion of counsel, as you intimate, by remarking that **I shall have able coun- 
sellors in Sir William Scott and Doctor Nicholl,” it seems necessary to apprize you that a compensation for the 
advice I may take will always be expected. 

There are, sir, as you know, sundry agents of American merchants in town, who have under their care some 
cases of appeal or claim. I have been requested by some of them to assume the direction of these causes, and to 
prosecute them at the expense of the United States; this, however, I have declined doing, until-I could have your 
express instructions on the subject, which I request, as well for my own government as for the satisfaction of the 
gentlemen making the application. 

In regard to the proctors whom we had best employ, I have made inquiry and taken advice. Messrs. Cricket 
and Townley, and Mr. Slade, have come forward with the strongest recommendations. Into the hands of the latter 
gentleman my judgment clearly points it out as our interest to put the larger part of the business; and for these 
reasons: He has in a Mr. Keernan a very able assistant; he has not much business at present on hand; he is highly 
recommended for his ability, energy, and despatch; he offers the whole time and attention of himself and associate, 
to the American business; he has in no instance, during the present war, been concerned for captors, but always for 
neutral claimants; his principles, and many of his friendships, are American. ‘To me, personally, it is more 
agreeable to transact business with him and his assistant, than with others of his profession. 

On the other hand, Messrs. Cricket and Townley have a large mass of the Danish and Swedish business still on 
hand; this may interfere in some degree with that of our fellow-citizens. Mr. Cricket’s public engagements throw 
the burthen of business on his partner; we cannot, of course, expect a devotion of even the /arger part of his time to 
our causes. These things, however, sir, I state in perfect submission to your direction. Whatever instructions you 
may please to give in relation to the claims and appeals I am about to institute, it shall always be my pleasure, as it 
is my duty, implicitly and cheerfuliy to obey. 

I have the honor to be, &c. &c. 


SAMUEL BAYARD. 
To the Hon. Joun Jay, Esq. 


To this letter I returned the following answer, viz: 


Royat Hore, Patt Matt, 27th January, 1795. 
Dear Sir: 


I was this afternoon favored with your letter of yesterday, informing me, among other things, ** that there are 
sundry agents of American merchants in town, who have under their care some cases of appeal or claim, and that 
you have been requested by some of them to assume the direction of those causes, and to prosecute them at the ex- 
pense of the United States; that you had, however, declined doing it, until you should receive my express instruc- 
tions on the subject.” 

In my opinion it will be proper for you to state this application to the Secretary of State, and be directed by 
such instructions as he may send to you relative to it. The claimants are now prosecuting these causes by their 
own agents, and perhaps from preference; and I much doubt the propriety of your assuming those causes at present, 
on the spontaneous applications of those agents. The United States will doubtless conduct their interposition in 
favor of claimants on such principles as shall be just and propers and it will probably not be long before their 
arrangements and orders will be perfected and communicated to you. 

As to the proctors most advisable to employ, Sir William Scott, from motives of professional delicacy, declined 
recommending any in particular. Having no personal knowledge of the characters or professional merits of any of 
them, I found it necessary to be guided by the opinions of others. Mr. Pinckney, our minister, and Mr. Johnson 
our consul, assured me, (as I mentioned to you) that Cricket and Townley, whom they had employed, had managed 
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their business fo their satisfaction. ‘Their recommendation is with me decisive, as well from their ability, and 
means of forming a right judgment, as from the confidence due to their private and public characters. As men, 
they are judicious and uprights as public officers they gave me their opinions and advice, under a sense of official 
obligations, and under the influence of that attachment to our country and its interests which foreigners cannot 
readily be supposed to possess in an equal degree. Besides, it is a maxim with me, that they who are faithful to 
us, and who conduct our affairs to our satisfaction, should not be neglected by us. Neglect, under such circum- 
stances, gives unmerited pain, and encourages malevolent imputations. For these reasons I think it my duty to 
instruct you to employ Messrs. Cricket and Townley in all cases'in which the claimants shall not have already 
employed proctors, or in which they shall not otherwise direct; provided, however, that you are perfectly free from 
all commitments to Mr. Slade. But if you are so circumstanced, relative to that gentleman, as that he has good 
reason to expect at least some share in the business, then, sir, I think it will be proper to give him such a number of 
the causes, not exceeding fifty, as in your opinion may be necessary to evince the fairness and sincerity of your in- 
tentions, in giving occasion to any reasonable expectations which your communications with him may have led him 
to entertain. 

I postpone observations on pecuniary matters until the arrangement I am making on that subject, and which I 
mentioned to you, shall be completed. Be assured that every measure which may conduce to facilitate the busi- 
ness of your agency will command the earnest attention and best endeavors of, 

Dear sir, yours, &c. &c. 


To Samvet Bayarp, Esq. 


Thus, sir, from this letter, and from No. 27, you will acquire exact information of my proceedings relative to Mr. 
Bayard’s agency. I am endeavoring, in concert with Mr. Pinckney and Sir William Scott, to form such an arrange- 
ment relative to pecuniary matters as to regulate payments to the proctors, to prevent improper charges, and so to 
conduct that part of the business, as that proper vouchers for all the expenditures may be kept and preserved. I am 
solicitous to prevail on Sir William Scott to examine the proctor’s bills, and certify + ten to be right before they are 
paid. He has taken the subject into consideration, but as yet I have not got his answer. ‘There are difficulties in 
forming this arrangement; I will do the best I can. 

With sentiments of respect and esteem, I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient and humble servant, 

JOHN JAY. 


Hon. Epm. Ranpo.pn, Esquire, Secretary of State, §c. §c. 
P.S. Such is the nature and magnitude of the business of these capture cases, as that, on certain occasions, diplo- 
matic, and prudential, as well as legal proceedings may be advisable. Having maturely reflected on the subject, I take 


the liberty of submitting to your consideration the propriety of giving Mr. Pinckney a general superintendence over 
the business, and authorizing him to give Mr. Bayard such instructions as he may trom time to time judge proper. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Ranidolph—No. 29. 
Lonpvon, February 2d, 1795. 


Sir: 

It occurs to me that I have omitted to inform you that, after signing the treaty, I took the three first oportu- 
nities which offered, of writing to our minister at Paris, ** that it contained an express declaration that nothing con- 
tained in it should be construed, or operate, against existing treaties between the United States and other Powers. 


The following are copies of those letters, viz: 


Ne. i. 
Lonpvon, November 24th, 1794. 


SiR: , 
It gives me’ pleasure to inform you that a treaty between the United States and His Britannic Majesty was 


signed on the 19th instant. 

This circumstance ought not to give any uneasiness to the Convention. The treaty expressly declares that no- 
thing contained in it shall be construed or operate contrary to existing treaties between the United States and other 
Powers. I flatter myself that the United States, as well as all their ministers, will, upon every occasion, manifest the 
most scrupulous regard to good faith; and that those nations who wish our prosperity will be pleased with our 
preserving peace and a good understanding with others. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 


Hon. James Monroe, Esq. Minister of the United States at Paris. 


No. 


% 


Lonpon, November 25th, 1794. 
SiR: 
By a letter written and sent a few days ago, 1 had the pleasure of informing you that, on the 19th instant, the 
principal business of my mission was concluded by a treaty signed on that day. } 

{t contains a declaration that it shall not be construed nor operate contrary to our existing treaties. As, there- 
fore, our engagements with other nations remain unaffected by it, there is reason to hoped that our preserving peace 
and a good understanding with this country, will not give uneasiness to any other. As the treaty is not yet ratified 
it would be improper to publish it. it appears to me to be, upon the whole, fair, and as equal as could be expected. 
In some respects both nations will probably be pleased, and in others displeased. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, &c. 


Hon. Mr. Monror, &c. Paris. 


No. 3. " 
Lonpon, November 28th, 1794. 


Sir: 
Within this week past [ have written to you two letters, to inform you that, on the 19th instant, a treaty be- 
tween the United States and His Britannic Majesty was signed. The design of this letter is chiefly to introduce to 
you Mr. Pleasants, of Philadelphia, whose connexions there are respectable. I have not the pleasure of being per- 
sonally acquainted with this gentleman, but as a fellow-citizen I wish to do him friendly offices; and I am persuaded 
that a similar disposition on your part will ensure to him such a degree of attention as circumstances may render 
roper. 
‘ As Mr. Pinckney has a cipher, with our other ministers in Europe, either he or I will shortly use it, in communi- 
cating to you the principal heads of the treaty confidentially. _ You need not hesitate, in the mean time, to say expli- 


citly that it contains nothing repugnant to our engagements with any other nation. 
With the best wishes for your health and prosperity, I have the honor to be, &c. 


The Hon. JAMEs Monrog, Esq. Minister of the United States to the French republic. 
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Considering that the declaration in question need not be kept secret, but, on the contrary, that advantages would 
result from its publicity, I also authorized a a American merchant here, who had correspondents in France, 
to mention it in explicit terms. My letters to Mr. Short and Mr. Adams conveyed the like information; it appeared 
to me proper to take these early measures to obviate any disagreeable apprehensions which the French Convention 
might perhaps otherwise entertain. Whether our minister at Paris received those letters I have as yet no informa- 
tion from him. From Mr. Short and Mr. Adams I have received answers. 
I have the honor to be, with sentiments of respect and esteem, sir, your most obedient and humble servant, 
JOHN JAY. 
The Hon. Epm. Ranvotpn, Esq. Secretary of State, &c. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No. 30. 
Lonvon, February 5, 1795. 


Sir: 
I received yesterday the following letter from Mr. Monroe, our minister at Paris, viz. 


Paris, January 17, 1795. 
Sir: ; 

Early in December last, English papers were received here, containing such accounts of your adjustments with 
the British administration as excited much uneasiness in the councils of this Government, and [ had it in contem- 
plation to despatch a confidential person to you, for such information of what had been done, as would enable me 
to remove it. At that moment, however, I was favored with yours of the 25th November, intimating that the con- 
tents of the treaty could not be made known until it was ratitied, but that 1 might say it contained nothing deroga- 
tory to our existing treaties with other Powers. Thus advised, 1 thought it improper to make the application, be- 
cause I concluded the arrangement was mutual, and not to be departed from. I proceeded, therefore, to make the 
best use in my power of the information already given. 

- ‘To-day, however, I was favored with yours of the 28th of the same month, by which I find you consider yourself 
at liberty to communicate to me the contents of the treaty; and as it is of great importance to our affairs here to re- 
move all doubt upon this point, I have thought it fit to resume my original plan of sending a person to you for the 
necessary information, and have, in consequence, despatched the bearer, Mtr. John Purviance, for that purpose. 
I have been the more induced to this, from the further consideration, that, in case I should be favored with the com- 
munication promised in cipher, it would be impossible for me to comprehend it, as Mr. Morris took his off with 
him. Mr. Purviance is from Maryland, a gentleman of integrity and merit, and to whom you may commit what- 
ever you may think proper to ‘confide, with perfect safety. It is necessary, however, to observe, that, as nothing 
will satisfy this Government but a copy of the instrument itself, and which, as our ally, it thinks itself entitled to, 
so it will be useless for me to make to it any new communication short of that; I mention this, that you may know 
precisely the State of my engagements here, and how I deem it my duty to act under them in relation to this object. 
{ beg leave to refer you to Mr. Purviance tor whatever other information you may wish to have either on this sub- 
ject or the affairs more generally of this republic. 

I have the honor tu be, with great respect, your most obedient servant, 
JAMES MONROE. 


To this letter I returned the following answer, viz: 


‘ Lonpon, February 5, 1795. 
IR: 

I have received the letter which you did me the honor to write on the 17th of Jast month, by Mr. Purviance. 
It is much to be regretted that any unauthorized accounts, in English newspapers, of my ‘‘adjustments with the 
British administration,” should have excited much uneasiness in the councils of the French Government; and the 
more so, as it does not imply that confidence in the honor and good faith of the United States which they certainly 
merit. 

You must be sensible that the United States, as a free and independent nation, have an unquestionable right to 
make any pacific arrangements with other Powers which mutual convenience may dictate; provided, those arrange- 
ments do not contradict or oppugn their prior engagements with other States. 

Whether this adjustment was consistent with our treaty with France, struck meas being the only question which 
could demand or receive the consideration of that republic, and I thought it due to the friendship subsisting between 
the two countries that the French Government should have, without delay, the most perfect satisfaction on that 
head. I therefore, by three letters, of the 24th, 25th, and 28th of November, 1794, gave you what I hoped would be 
ver —— and satisfactory information on that point. Iam happy in this opportunity of giving you an exact 
and literal extract from the treaty; it is in these words, viz: 

“ Nothing in this treaty contained shall, however, be construed, or operate, contrary to former and existing pub- 
lic treaties with other Sovereigns or States.” 

Considering that events favorable to our country could not fail to give you pleasure, [ did intend to communicate 
to you concisely some of the most interesting particulars of this treaty, but in the most perfect confidence, as that 
instrument has not yet been ratified, nor received the ultimate forms necessary to give it validity. As further ques- 
tions respecting parts of it may yet arise, and give occasion to further discussions and negotiations, so that, if finally 
concluded at all, it may then be different from what it now is, the impropriety of making it public, at present, is pal- 
pable and obvious; such a proceeding would be inconvenient, and unprecedented. it does not belong to minis- 
ters who negotiate treaties to publish them even when perfected, much less treaties not yet completed, and remain- 
ing open to alteration, or rejection. Such acts belong exclusively to the Governments who form them. , 

I cannot but flatter myself that the French Government is too enlightened and reasonable to expect that any 
consideration ought to induce me to overleap the bounds of my authority, or to be negligent of the respect which is 
due to the United States. ‘That respect, and my obligations to observe it, will not permit me to give, without the 
permission of their Government, a copy of the instrument in question, to any person, or for any purpose; and by 
no means for the purpose of being submitted to the consideration and judgment of the councils of a foreign nation, 
however yar 

I will, sir, take the earliest opportunity of transmitting a copy of your letter to me, and of this in answer to it, to 
the bce of State, and will immediately and punctually execute such orders and instructions as I may receive 
on the subject. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
: JOHN JAY. 
The Hon. James Monroe, Minister of the United States of America to the republic of France. 


As this letter and the answer to it speak for themselves, I forbear making any remarks. 
have the honor to be, with respect and esteem, sir, your most obedient and humble servant, 
JOHN JAY. 
The Hon. Epmunp Ranpotpn, Esq. Secretary of State. 
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Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No. 31. 
Lonpon, 6th February, 1795. 


I was yesterday honored with yours of the 3d December last. Our vessels here being confined by the ice, I 
think it best to send you some despatches by the packet. 

In considering the treaty it will doubtless be remembered, that there must be two to make a bargain. We 
could not agree about the negroes. Was that a good reason for breaking up the negotiation? I mentioned, in a former 
letter, that | considered our admission into the islands as affording compensation for the detention of the posts, and 
other claims of that nature. In that way we obtain satisfaction for the negroes, though not in express words. 

We are not obliged, by treaty, to permit the French to sell prizes in our ports. By denying that privilege to all, 
we adhere to the line of impartiality; and without being assured of impartiality on our part, Britain would uot have 
granted us what she has. : a eae f ; 

I wish the season had permitted me to accompany the treaty, for I think it is in my power to give you satisfac- 
tory answers to every question that can arise from it. ; ; 

I have the honor to be, with respect and esteem, sir, your most obedient servant, 
JOHN JAY. 

Hon. Eom. Ranpo.pu, Esq. Secretary of State, §-c. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No. 32. 


Lonvon, 22d February, 1795. 
Sir: 

This letter will comprise a duplicate of my letter to you, No. 30, of the 5th instant, and also a copy of an ad- 
ditional letter which I wrote to Mr. Monroe, on the 19th instant, and which will be carried to Paris by Col. ‘Trum- 
bull. (See No. 30.) . 

Copy of an additional letter, viz: 
Lonpon, 19th February, 1795.. 
Sir: 

On the 5th of this month I had the honor of writing to you a letter, in answer to yours of the 17th ult. by Mr. 
Purviance, who is still here waiting for an opportunity to return, and who will be the bearer of that letter. 

You will receive this by Col. ‘Trumbull, who, for some time past, has been waiting for an opportunity to go 
through Paris, to Stutgard, on private business of his own. He did me the favor to accompany me to this country, 
as my secretary. He has been privy to the negotiation of the treaty between the United States and Great Britain, 
which I have signed; and having copied it, is perfectly acquainted with its contents. He is a gentleman of honor, 
understanding, and accuracy, and able to give you satisfactory information relative to it. I have thought it more 
advisable to authorize and request him to give you this information personally, than to send you written extracts 
from the treaty, which might not be so satisfactory. But he is to give you this information in perfect confidence that 
you will not impart it to any person whatever; for as the treaty is not yet ratified, and may not be finally concluded 
in its present form and tenor, the inconveniences which a premature publication of its contents might produce, can 
only be obviated by secrecy in the mean time. I think myself justifiable in giving you the information in question, 
because you are an American minister, and because it may not only be agreeable, but, perhaps, useful. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, sir, your most obedient and humble servant, 


JOHN JAY. 
The Hon. James Monrog, Esq. | 
Minister of the United States of America to the republic of France. 


I flatter myself that these letters which I have written to Mr. Monroe will meet with the President’s and your 
approbation. : ; ; 
I have the honor to be, with sentiments of respect and esteem, sir, your most obedient and humble servant, 


JOHN JAY. 
The Hon. Eom. Ranvo pn, Esq. Secretary of State, &c. 


P.S. Ihave been honored with yours of the 4th November, and 11th and 16th of December, and with dupii- 
cates of —_ of 15th, 20th, and 23d December last, and, in reply, shall write by one of the Philadelphia vessels, 
soon to saul. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph—No. 33. 
Lonpon, 5th March, 1795. 
Sir: 

On the 7th of last month I received the letter you was so obliging as to write me on the 16th December last, 
requesting to be informed what would probably be required for my expenditures, over the eighteen thousand dollars, 
in order that you might lodge a proper sum for me in Amsterdam. 

It gives me pleasure to inform you that the eighteen thousand dollars will, in my opinion, be more than sufficient 
for the expenses incident to my mission. When you receive my letter respecting Mr. Bayard’s agency, and the 
expenses that_will attend it, and for which provision was yet to be made, you will be informed of my intention to 
apply part of these eighteen thousand dollars to those expenses; and consequently, that further supplies to me 
would not be requisite. It is, nevertheless, proper that I should write to you particularly about my expenditures, 
and I should have done it sooner, had I been less engaged about other matters more immediately interesting. 

On considering of the manner of dwelling most advisable for me to adopt during my stay here, four plans or 
modes engaged my attention. To take a house and purchase furniture, &c.; to take a house and hire furniture, 
&c.; to take lodgings; to reside in a hotel. 

‘To take a house and furnish it, to hire and provide for the number of servants that would be necessary, to pur- 
chase the plate, china, glass, linen, liquors, kitchen utensils, and the many other articles which, according to the 
most strict rules of economy and propriety, would be indispensable, would, with the expense of a decent table, car- 
riage, &c. require nearly the whole sum allotted. On my return to America, all these things would remain to be 
sold at auction, and at a very great loss. 

To take a house and hire the furniture, and the numerous other necessary articles, was liable to objections equally 
strong. ‘The ordinary rate of hire, I was told, amounted to an exceeding high interest on the prime cost. I should 
be responsible for loss, waste, and damage, and be exposed to disputes, and extravagant demands about them. An 
equal number of servants would be requisite, and the losses from their peculation and mismanagement would be 
the same. ‘To go into lodgings, I soon found was out of the question, there being none of a proper class, where a 
table would be provided. From these concise hints, you wil perceive that, of these plans, that of residing in a 
hotel was the most expedient. 

The expenses of living in a hotel are well known to be extravagantly high, but they are simple: many ser- 
vants would not be necessary; and, on calculation, it became evident that the excess in the price of every thing 
which I should there pay, would not amount to near as much as the losses and extra expenses incident to either of the 
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two first mentioned plans. But had this been otherwise, there was an objection which appeared to me of still greater 
importance. As [ expected to remain in this country only until my business should be finished, any thing that 
looked like a settled establishment would have counteracted the idea of a residence only for a few months, and 
would naturally have created and justified an opinion, that I did not expect to have my negotiations terminated 
with that expedition which I professed and pressed. 

To reside in a hotel not being usual for a foreign minister, I took care to let it be known that I expected to re- 
turn in the course of a few months, and therefore could have no inducement to take a house. 

The hotel I preferred is the one I am still in, viz: Royal Hotel, in Pall Mall, near St. James, the first, but the 
most expensive in London. My reasons for preferring the first must be obvious to you, and need not to be particu- 
larized. I have but three servants, the one t brought with me, a footman, and a coachman; yet my expenses run 
high, and the bills are often so like exactions as sometimes to try my. patience. I know that I pay more than is 
reasonable, and am frequently charged rather according to the station | am in than the value of what I haves but I 
am nevertheless certain that, in this situation, less of the public money in my hands will be expended, than in any 
other in which I could, with propriety, have placed edhenet * 

Having perfect confidence in the accuracy, as well as integrity of Col. Trumbuil, I have made it an invariable 
rule, from the beginning, te commit to him the settlement and payment of all accounts, and the keeping of the books 
in which they are entered. I have, therefore, given him successive orders on my bankers for generally about one 
hundred pounds at a time, for which he made himself debtor, and regularly accounted. I regret that his private 
concerns call him to Stutgard, but that being the case, I could not refuse my consent. His salary is paid up to the 
12th of last months; my son will act for him as secretary during his absence, so that his appointment and salary will 
continue until my departure for America. Until his return, I shall cause all moneys paid out to pass through the 
hands of my son. Pecuniary transactions for others are always delicate, and the utmost care and fidelity will not 
always be sufficient to guard one against the suspicions and imputations which certain characters (common to all 
countries) may find it convenient to germinate and encourage. 

When Mr. J. Q. Adams was here, on his way to Holland, I advanced him fifty guineas. The following extract 
of _* from him, of the 21st November last, explains the manner in which that sum is to be accounted for to the 
public: ; 

** The fifty guineas for which you was so obliging as to give me an order upon Messrs. Casanove, our bankers 
here have agreed to charge to my accounts it will therefore be no further troublesome to you.” 


' The bills you gave me for 40,476.4 on Amsterdam, were negotiated by Messrs. Casanove, and produced in ster- 
ing 4 : : : : : : - 3,391 13 5 
The draft for $1,000 on the Branch Bank at New York, produced - - : - 219 90 


£3,611 25 


Of this money somewhat more than one-half still remains, and there are no outstanding accounts to pay. 
With sentiments of respect and esteem, I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient and humble servant, 


JOHN JAY. 
To the Hon. Eom. Ranvoupn, Secretary of State, &c. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph. 
s New York, May 28, 1795. 
Sir: 

It appearing by advices from America, that the treaty had not arrived at Philadelphia the last of February, I 
concluded that the ratification could not reach me in season to return in any of the Spring vessels that yet remained. 
I embarked at Bristol, the 12th April, on board the Severn, Captain Goodrich, and landed here this afternoon, 
when I had the pleasure of receiving yours of the 26th of last month. Not having had a well day during the voyage, 
I am at present too feeble to undertake a journey to Philadelphias perhaps I may in a week or ten days be so far re- 
cruited as to be able to perform it. It will be useful that we confer. At this moment I cannot enlarge, for want of 
leisure; besides, I find myself greatly fatigued. Remember me to the President. Accept my thanks for your oblig- 
ing attention to Mrs. Jay. Yours, &c. 

JOHN JAY. 


The Hon. Epm. Ranpotpu, Secretary of State, &c. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph. 
‘ . New York, June 1, 1795. 

IR: 

_ _Last Thursday evening I wrote you a few hasty lines, to inform you that I had just arrived; that I had re- 
ceived your letter of the 26th ult.; that I was too feeble to repair immediately to Philadelphia; and that I hoped to 
be able to undertake the journey in eight or ten days. Be so good as to inform me whether I may expect you here; 
if not, I will go for a few days out of town, where I should probably recruit faster than at home. I shall attempt 
the journey to Philadelphia within a fortnight, unless I should grow weaker, which I do not apprehend. ‘The com- 
munications proposed for the Senate indicate the disposition I expected. I had no susnelasiabe on that head, 
being persuaded that those communications would be entirely directed by regard to public good. Be pleased to pre- 
sent my respectful compliments to the President. 

With sentiments of respect and esteem, I remain, sir, your most obedient servant, 
JOHN JAY. 
The Hon. Eom. Ranpotpn, Secretary of State. 


Mr. Jay to Mr. Randolph. 
R New York, June 1, 1795. 
IR: 
Since writing to you this morning by Mr. Bingham, I have been honored with yours of the 30th ult. 

Your reasons for not thinking it advisable to leave Philadelphia at present, are, I think, conclusive. In the course 
of the next week, I hope to be with you; and then to give you more full and satisfactory answers to your letter, than the 
following concise ones, viz: To the first question. In my opinion the views of Great Britain, when I arrived there, 
had been, and then were, so far hostile tous _as they had been rendered so, by popular indications of a disposition in 
this country to aid France in the war against her. 

2. Lam convinced that the evacuation of the posts at a more early period was (for the reasons mentioned in my 

letter on that subject) unattainable. It was my duty, and I have strenuously, and, I believe, successfully, endea- 
vored to exhaust their ultimatums. 
__ 3. Notwithstanding all that could be said, to postpone the prohibition to sell prizes, until after the present war, 
it was insisted that, as, on the one hand, they asked nothing from us but what they had a right to expect from a neu- 
tral nation, so, on the other, that no deviations from the line of impartiality (not stipulated for by our pre-existing trea- 
ties) could possibly be admitted. ; 
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4. Most clearly the treaty does prohibit the re-exportation from the United States, in American vessels, of the 
West India commodities enumerated in the treaty, though brought from French Islands, it being impossible to dis- 
tinguish; but we may carry them from French or other Islands (not British) to Europe. ‘That article being offered 
as a privilege or boon, we cannot avail ourselves of it without complying with the stipulation to pass laws to pro- 
hibit the re-exportation of the enumerated articles. If the article should be regarded as ineligible, might not the pass- 
ing of those laws be postponed, and the trade continue to go on as at present? taking care properly to represent to 
the British Government the wishes of the United States that this article may not be carried into execution, and re- 
questing their consent to its remaining dormant. In my opinion, however, it is manifestly our interest to accept and. 
to execute it: especially considering its very limited duration, and the probability of its being introductory to more 
favorable arrangements, as the public mind in Britain shall gradually become more reconciled to this, and the other 


unprecedented departures from their favorite navigation act. ; athe a “ir 
5. The Danisli spoliations were not adjusted when our treaty was signed; and I have no idea of their obtaining 


better terms. 

6. The discussions in the admiralty will probably be tedious, and the more so from the want of documents in 
the great majority of the cases;ina large number of them, appeals and claims have not yet been lodged, for want even 
of the names of the parties. , 

7. Such orders may be expected as the treaty, according to its true intent and meaning, shall dictate. I believe 
it will be fairly and liberally executed, unless new‘cases of irritation and disgust should arise. I have, for my part, 
no doubt of their dispositions and sincere desire to give the system of conciliation with us a full and fair experiment. 

With sentiments of respect and esteem, 
I have the honor to be, sir, your most.obedient and humble servant, 


JOHN JAY. 
The Honorable Eom. Ranpo.pn, Esq. Secretary of State, §c. &c. 


Treaty of Amity, Commerce, and Navigation, between His Britannic Majesty, and the United States of America, 
by their President, with the advice and consent of their Senate. 


His Britannic Majesty and the United States of America being desirous, by a treaty of amity, commerce, and 
navigation, to terminate their differences in such a manner, as, without reference to the merits of their respective 
complaints and pretensions, may be the best calculated to produce mutual satisfaction and good understanding; and 
also to regulate the commerce and navigation between their respective countries, territories, and people, in such a 
manner as to render the same reciprocally beneficial and satisfactory; they have, respectively, named their pleni- 
potentiaries, and given them full powers t treat of, and conclude the said treaty; that is to say: His Britannic Ma- 
jesty has named for his plenipotentiary, the Right Honorable William Wyndham, Baron Grenville, of Wotton, one 
of His Majesty’s privy council, and His Majesty’s principal secretary of state for foreign affairs; and the President of 
the said United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, hath appointed, for their plenipoten- 
tiary, the Honorable John Jay, Chief Justice of the said United States, and their envoy extraordinary to His Majesty; 
who have agreed on and concluded the following articles: 

Arr. 1. There shall be a firm, inviolable, and universal peace, and a true and sincere friendship, between 
his Britannic Majesty, his heirs and successors, and the United States of America; and between their respective 
countries, territories, cities, towns, and people, of every degree, without exception of persons or places. 

Arr. 2. His Majesty will withdraw all his troops and garrisons from all posts and places within the boun- 
dary lines assigned by the treaty of peace to the United States. ‘This evacuation shall take place on or before the 
first day of June, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-six, and all the proper measures shall in the interval be 
taken by concert between the Government of the United States and His Majesty’s governor general in America 
for settling the previous arrangements which may be necessary respecting the delivery of the said posts: the Unite 
States, in the mean time, at their discretion, extending their settlements to any part within the said boundary line, 
except within the precincts or jurisdiction of any of the said posts. All settlers and traders, within the precincts or 
jurisdiction of the said posts, shall continue to enjoy, unmolested, all their property, of every kind, and shall be 
protected therein. ‘They shall be at full liberty to remain there, or to remove with all or any part of their effects; 
and it shall also be free to them to sell their lands, houses, or effects, or to retain the property thereof, at their’discre- 
tion; such of them as shall continue to reside withia the said boundary lines shall not be compelled to become citi- 
zens of the United States, or to take any oath of allegience to the government thereof; but they shall be at full 
liberty so to do if they think proper, and they shall make and declare their election within one year after the evacua- 
tion aforesaid. And all persons who shall continue there after the expiration of the said year, without having de- 
clared their intention of remaining subjects of His Britannic Majesty, shall be considered as having elected to become 
citizens of the United States. 

Arr. 3. It is agreed that it shall at all times be free to His Majesty’s subjects, and to the citizens of the United 
States, and also to the Indians dwelling on either side of the said boundary line, freely to pass and repass, by land, 
or inland navigation, into the respective territories and countries of the two parties, on the continent of America, 
(the country within the limits of the Hudson’s Bay Company only excepted) and to navigate all the lakes, rivers, 
and waters thereof, and freely to carry on trade and commerce with each other. But, it is understood that this article 
does not extend to the admission of vessels of the United States into the seaports, harbors, bays, or creeks, of His 
Majesty’s said territories; nor into such parts of the rivers in His Majesty’s said territories as are between the 
mouth thereof and the highest port of entry from the sea, except in small vessels trading bona fide between Mon- 
treal and Quebec, under such regulations as shall be established to prevent the possibility of any fraudsin this respect. 
Nor to the admission of British vessels from the sea into the rivers of the United States, beyond the highest ports 
of entry for foreign vessels from the sea. The river Mississippi shall, however, according to the treaty of peace, 
be entirely open to both parties; and it is further agreed that all the ports and places on its eastern side, to which- 
soever of the parties belonging, may freely be resorted to and used by both parties, in as ample a manner as any of 
the Atlantic ports or places of the United States, or any of the ports or places of His Majesty in Great Britain. 

All goods and merchandise whose importation into His Majesty’s said territories in America shall not be entirely 
prohibited, may freely, for the purposes of commerce, be carried into’the same in the manner aforesaid, by the citi- 
zens of the United States, and such goods and merchandise shall be subject to no higher or other duties than would 
be payable by His Majesty’s subjects on the importation of the same from Europe into the said territories. And in 
like manner, all goods and merchandise whose importation into the United States shall not be wholly prohibited, 
may freely, for the purposes of commerce, be carried into the same, in the manner aforesaid, by His Majesty’s sub- 
jects, and such goods and merchandise shall be subject to no higher or other duties than would be payable by the 
citizens of the United States on the importation of the same in American vessels into the Atlantic ports of the said 
States. And all goods not prohibited to be exported from the said territories respectively, may, in like manner, be 
carried out of the same by the two parties, respectively, paying duty as aforesaid. 

No duty of entry shall ever be levied by either party on peltries brought by land, or inland navigation, into the 
said territories, respectively, nor shall the Indians passing or repassing with her own proper goods and effects, of 
whatever nature, pay for the same any impost or duty whatever. But goods _in bales, or other large packages, un- 
usual among Indians, shall not be considered as goods belonging bona fide to Indians. 

No higher or other tolls or rates of ferriage than what are or shall be payable by natives, shall be demanded on 
either side; and no duties shall be — on any goods which shall merely be carried over any of the portages or 
carrying places on either side, for the purpose of being immediately reimbarked and carried to some other place or 
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laces. But as, by this stipulation, it is only meant to secure to each party a free passage across the portages on 

oth sides, it isagreed that this exemption from duty shall extend only to such goods as are carried in the usual and 
direct road across the portage, and are not attempted to be in any manner sold or exchanged during their passage 
across the same; and proper regulations may be established to prevent the possibility of any frauds in this respect. 

As this article is intended to render, in a great degree, the local advantages of each party common to both, and 
thereby to promote a disposition favorable to friendship and good neighborhood, it is agreed that the respective Go- 
vernments will mutually promote this amicable intercourse, by causing speedy and impartial justice to be done, and 
necessary protection to be extended to all who may be concerned therein. 

Arr. 4. Whereas it is uncertain whether the river Mississippi extends so far to the northward as to be inter- 
sected by a line to be drawn due west from the Lake of the Woods, in the manner mentioned in the treaty of peace 
between His Majesty and the United States, it is agreed that. measures shall be taken in concert between His Ma- 
jesty’s Government in America and the Government of the United States for making a joint survey of the said river, 
from one degree of latitude below the falls of St. Anthony, to the principal source or sources of the said river, and 
also of the parts adjacent thereto; and that if, on the result of such survey, it should appear that the said river 
would not be intersected by such a line as is above mentioned, the two parties will thereupon proceed, by amicable 
negotiation, to regulate the boundary line in that quarter, as well as all other points to be adjusted between the said 
parties, according to justice and mutual convenience, and in conformity to the intent of the said treaty. 

Arr. 5. Whereas doubts have arisen what river was truly intended under the pame of the river St. Croix, men- 
tioned in the said treaty of peace, and forming a part of the boundary therein described, that question shall be 
referred to the final decision of commissioners, to be appointed in the following manner, viz: 

One commissioner shall be named by His Majesty, and one by the President of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and the said two commissioners shall agree on the choice of a thirds 
or, if they-cannot so agree, they shall each propose one person, and of the two names so proposed, one shall be drawn 


by lot in the presence of the two original commissioners. And the three commissioners, so appointed, shall be 


sworn impartially to examine and decide the said question, apy eres to such evidence as shall respectively be laid 


before them on the part.of the British Government and of the United States. The said commissioners shall meet 
at Halifax, and shall have power to adjourn to such other place or places as they shall think fit. They shall have 
power to appoint a secretary, and to employ such surveyors or other persons as they shall judge necessary. The 
said commissioners shall, by a declaration, under their hands and seals, decide what river is the river St. Croix, 
intended by the treaty. The said declaration shall contain a description of the said river, and shall particularize 
the latitude and longitude of its mouth and of its source. Duplicates of this declaration, and of the statements of 
their accounts, and of the journal of their proceedings, shall be delivered by them to the agent of His Majesty, and 
to the agent of the United States, who may be respectively appointed and authorized to manage the business on 
behalf of the respective Governments. And both parties agree to consider such decision as final and conclusive, so 
as that the same shall never thereafter be called into question, or made the subject of dispute or difference between 


them. 
Art. 6, Whereas it is alleged by divers British merchants, and others, His Majesty’s subjects, that debts to a 


considerable amount, which were bona fide contracted before the peace, still remain owing to them by citizens or 
inhabitants of the United States, and that, by the oneration of various lawful impediments since the peace, not only 
the full recovery of the said debts has been delayed, but also the value and security thereof have been in several 
instances impaired and lessened, so that, by the ordinary course of judicial proceedings, the British creditors cannot 
now obtain, and actually have and receive full and adequate compensation for such losses and damages which they 
have thereby sustained, it is agreed that, in all such cases, where full compensation for such losses and damages can- 
not, for whatever reason, be actually obtained, had, and received, by the said creditors, in the ordinary course of jus- 
tice, the United States will make full and complete compensation for the same to the said creditors; but it is dis- 
tinctly understood that this provision is to extend to such losses only as have been occasioned by the lawful impedi- 
ments aforesaid, and is not to extend to losses occasioned by such insolvency of the debtors, or other causes, as 
would equally have operated te produce such loss, if the said impediments had not existed, nor to such losses or 
damages as have been occasioned by the manifest delay or negligence, or wilful omission, of the claimant. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the amount of any such losses and damages, five commissioners shall be appointed, 
and authorized to meet and act in manner following, viz. Two of them shall be appointed by His Majesty, two of 
them by the President of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and the fifth 
by the unanimous voice of the other four; and if they should not agree in such choice, then the commissioners 
named by the two parties shall respectively propose one person, and of the two names so proposed one shall be drawn 
by lot, in the presence of the four original commissioners. When the five commissioners thus appointed shall first 
meet, they shall, before they proceed to act, respectively take the following oath, or affirmation, in the presence of 
each other; which oath, or affirmation, being so taken, and duly attested, shall be entered on the record of their 
proceedings, viz. J, .4 B, one of the commissioners appointed in pursuance of the sixth article of the treaty of 
amity, commerce, and navigation, between His Britannic Majesty and the United States of America, do solemnly 
swear (or affirm) that Iwill honestly, diligently, impartially, and carefully examine, and, to the best of my judg- 
ment, according to justice and equity, decide, all such complaints as, under'the said article, shall be — to the 
said er and that I will forbear to act as a commissioner in any casein which I may be personally 
anterested. 

Three of the said commissioners shall constitute a board, and shall have power to do any act appertaining to the 
said commissioners, provided that one of the commissioners named on each side, and the fifth commissioner, shall 
be present; and all decisions shall be made by the majority of thé voices of the commissioners then present. 
Eighteen months from the day on which the said commissivners shall form a board, and be ready to proceed to busi- 
ness, are assigned for receiving complaints and applications; but they are, nevertheless, authorized, in any particu- 
lar cases in which it shall appear to them to be reasonable and just, to extend the said term of eighteen months for 
any term, not exceeding six months, after the expiration thereof. The said commissioners shall first meet at Phila- 
delphia, but they shall have power to adjourn from place to place, as they shall see cause. 

The said commissioners, in examining the complaints and applications so preferred to them, are empowered and 
required, in pursuance of the true intent and meaning of this article, to take into their consideration all claims, 
whether of principal or interest, or balances of principal and interest, and to determine the same. respectively, ac- 
cording to the merits of the several cases, due regard being had to all the circumstances thereof, and as equity and 
justice shall appear to them to require. And the said commissioners shall have power to examine all such persons 
as shall come before them, on oath or affirmation, touching the premises; and also to receive in evidence, according 
as they may think most consistent with equity and justice, all written depositions, or books, or papers, or copies, or 
extracts thereof; every such deposition, book, or paper, or copy, or extract, being duly authenticated, either ac- 
cording to the legal forms now respectively existing in the two countries, or in such other manner as the said com- 
missioners shall see cause to require or allow. 

The award of the said commissioners, or of any three of them, as aforesaid, shall, in all cases, be final and con- 
clusive, both as to the justice of the claim and to the amount of the sum to be paid to the creditor or claimant. And 
the United States undertake to cause the sum so awarded to be paid in specie to such creditor or claimant, without 
deduction; and at such time or times, and at such place or places, as shall be awarded by the said commissioners; 
and on condition of such releases or assignments to be given by the creditor or claimant, as by the said commis- 
sioners may be directed: provided, always, that no such payment shall be fixed by the said commissioners to take 
place sooner than twelve months from the day of the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty. 

Art. 7. Whereas complaints have been made by divers merchants and other citizens of the United States, that, 


during the course of the war in which His Majesty is now engaged, they have sustained considerable losses and 
damage, by reason of irregular or illegal captures or condemnations of their vessels and other property, under color 
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of authority or commissions from His Majesty; and that, from various circumstances belonging to the said cases, 
adequate compensation for the losses and damages so sustained cannot now be actually obtained, had, and received, 
by the ordinary course of judicial proceedings; it is agreed that, in all such cases where adequate compensation can- 
not, fur whatever reason, be now actually obtained, had, and received, by the said merchants and others, in the ordi- 
nary course of justice, full and complete compensation for the same will be made by the British Government to the 
it cuielaiaants. But it is distinctly understood that this provision is not to extend to such losses or damages as 
have been occasioued by the manifest lider or negligence, or wilful omission, of the claimant. 

That, for the purpose of ascertaining the amount of any such losses and damages, five commissioners shall be 
appointed, and authorized to act in London, exactly in the manner directed with respect to those mentioned in the 
preceding article; and after having taken the same oath or affirmation, (mutatis mutandis) the same term of eighteen 
months is also assigned for the reception of claims, and they are in like manner authorized to extend the saine in 
particular cases. They shall receive testimony, books, papers, and evidence, in the same latitude, and exercise the like 
discretion and powers, respecting that subject; and shall decide the claims in question according to the merits of the 
several cases, and to justice, equity, and the laws of nations. The award of the said commissioners, or any such 
three of them, as aforesaid, shall, in all cases, be final and conclusive, both as to the justice of the claim and the 
amount of the sum to be paid to the claimant; and His Britannic Majesty undertakes to cause the same to be paid 
to such claimant in specie, without any deduction, at such place or places, and at such time or times, as shall be 
awarded by the said commissioners, and on condition of such releases or assignments to be given by the claimant, 
as by the said commissioners may be directed. 

And whereas certain merchants and others, His Majesty’s subjects, complain that, in the course of the war, 
they have sustained loss and damage, by reason of the capture of their vessels and merchandise, taken within the 
limits and jurisdiction of the States, and brought into the ports of the same, or taken by vessels originally armed 
in ports of the said States, it is agreed that, in all such cases, where restitution shall not have been made agreeably 
to the tenor of the letter from Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Hammond, dated at Philadelphia, September 5, 1793, a copy 
of which is annexed to this treaty, the complaints of the parties shall be, and hereby are, referred to the commis- 
sioners to be appointed by virtue of this article, who are hereby authorized and required to proceed, in the like man- 
ner, relative to these as to the other cases committed to them; and the United States undertake to pay to the com- 
plainants or claimants, in specie, without deduction, the amount of such sums as shall be awarded to them respec- 
tively by the said commissioners, and at the times and places which, in such awards, shall be specified; and on con- 
dition of such releases or assignments to be given by the claimants, as in the said awards may be directed; and, it 
is further agreed that not oniy the now existing cases of both descriptions, but also all such as shall exist at the time 
of exchanging the ratifications of this treaty, shall be considered as being within the provisions, intent, and mean- 
ing, of this article. 

Art. 8. It is further agreed that the commissioners, mentioned in this and in the two preceding articles, shall 
be respectively paid in such manner as shall be agreed between the two parties, such agreement being to be settled 
at the time of the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty. And all other expenses, attending the said commis- 
sioners, shall be defrayed jointly by the two parties, the same being previously ascertained and allowed by the ma- 
jority of the commissioners. And in the case of death, sickness, or necessary absence, the place of every such 
commissioner, respectively, shall be supplied in the same manner as such commissioner was first appointed, and the 
new commissioners shall take the same oath or affirmation, and do the same duties. 


Arr. 9. It is agreed that British subjects, who now hold lands in the territories of the United States, and Ame- 
rican citizens, who now hold lands in the dominions of His Majesty, shall continue to hold them according to the 
nature and tenure of their respective estates and titles therein; and may grant, sell, or devise, the same, to whom 
they please, in like manner as if they were nativess and that neither they, nor their heirs or assigns, shall, so far as 
may respect the said lands, and the legal remedies incident thereto, be regarded as aliens. 

Arr. 10. Neither the debts due from individuals of the one nation to individuals of the other, nor shares, nor 
moneys which they may have in the public funds, or in the public or private banks, shall ever, in any event of war 
or national differences, be sequestered or confiscated; it being unjust and impolitic that debts and engagements con- 
tracted and made by individuals, having confidence in each other and in their respective Governments, should ever 
be destroyed or impaired by national authority, on account of national differences and discontents. 

Art. 11, It is agreed, between His Majesty and the United States of America, that there shall be a reciprocal 
and entirely perfect liberty of navigation and commerce between their respective people, in the manner, under the 
limitations, and on the conditions, specified in the following articles: 

Arr. 12, His Majesty consents that it shall and may be lawful, during the time hereinafter limited, for the citi- 
zens of the United States to carry to any of His Majesty’s islands and ports in the West Indies, from the United 
States. in their own vessels, not being above the burthen of seventy tons, any goods or merchandises, being of the 
growth, manufacture, or produce, of the said States, which it is or may be lawful to carry to the said islands or ports, 
irom the said States, in British vessels; and that the said American vessels shall be subject there to no other or 
higher tonnage duties or charges than shall be payable by British vessels in the ports of the United States; and that 
the cargoes of the said American vessels shall be subject there to no other or higher duties or charges than shall be 
payable on the like articles if imported there from the said States in British vessels. 

And His Majesty also consents that it shall be lawful for the said American citizens to purchase, load, and carry 
away, in their said vessels, to the United States, from the said islands and ports, all such articles, being of the growth, 
manufacture, or produce, of the said islands, as may now by law be carried from thence to the said States in British 
vessels, and subject only to the same duties and charges, on exportation, to which British vessels and their cargoes 
are, or shall be, subject, in similar circumstances. 

Provided always, That the said American vessels do carry and Jand their cargoes in the United States only; it 
being expressly agreed and declared that, during the continuance of this article, the United States will prohibit and 
restrain the carrying any molasses, sugar, coffee, cocoa, or cotton, in American vessels, either from His Majesty’s 
islands, or from the United States, to any part of the world, except the United States, reasonable sea stores excepted. 
Provided also, Vhat it shall and may be lawful, during the same period, for British vessels to import from the said 
islands into the United States, and to export from the United States to the said islands, all articles whatever, being of 
the growth, produce, or manufacture, of the said islands, or of the United States, respectively, which now may, by the 
laws of the said States, be so imported and exported. And that the cargoes of the said British vessels shal! be sub- 
ject to no other or higher duties, or charges, than shall be payable on the same articles if so imported or exported in 
American vessels. 

It is agreed that this article, and every matter and thing therein contained, shall continue to be in force during 
the continuance of the war in which His Majesty is now engaged; and also for two years from and after the day ot 
the signature of the preliminary or other articles of peace by which the same may be terminated. 

And it is further agreed that, at the expiration of the said term, the two contracting parties will endeavor fur- 
ther to regulate their commerce in this respect, according to the situation in which His Majesty may then find him- 
self. with respect to the West Indies, and with a view to such arrangements as may best conduce to the mutual ad- 
vantage and extension of commerce. And the said parties will then also renew their discussions, and endeavour to 
agree whether, in any, and what, cases neutral vessels shall protect enemy’s property; and in what cases provisions 
and other articles, not generally contraband, may become such. But, in the mean time, their conduct towards each 
other in these respects shall be regulated by the articles hereinafter inserted on those subjects. 


Art. 13. His Majesty consents that the vessels belonging to the citizens of the United States of America shall 
be admitted, and,hospitably received, in all the seaports and harbors of the British territories in the East Indies; 
and that the citizens of the said United States may freely carry on a trade between the said territories and the said 
United{States in all articles of which the importation or exportation, respectively, to or from the said territories, shall 
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not be entirely prohibited. Provided, only, That it shall not be lawful for them, in any time of war between the 
British Government and any other Power or State whatever, to export from the said territories, without the special 
permission of the British Government there, any military stores, or naval stores, or rice. ‘The citizens of the United 
States shall pay for their vessels, when admited into the said ports, no other or higher tonnage duty then shall be 
payable on British vessels, when admitted into the ports of the United States. And they shal! pay no other or higher 
duties or charges, on the importation or exportation of the cargoes of the said vessels, than shall be payable on the 
same articles when imported or exported in British vessels. ut it is expressly agreed, that the vessels of the United 
States shall not carry any of the articles exported by them from the said British territories to any port or place, except 
to some port or place in America, where the same shall be unladen, and such regulations shall be adopted by both 
parties, as shall, from time to time, be found necessary to enforce the due and faithful observance of this stipulation. 
It is also understood thatthe permission granted by this article is not to extend to allow the vessels of the United 
States to carry on any part of the coasting trade of the said British territories; but vessels going with their original 
cargoes, or part thereof, from one port of discharge to another, are not to be considered as carrying on the coasting 
trade. Neither is this article to be construed to allow the citizens of the said States to settle or reside within the 
said territories, or to go into the interior parts thereof, without the permission of the British Government established 
there; and if any transgression should be attempted against the regulations of the British Government in this respect 

the observance of the same shall and may be enforced against the citizens of America in the same manner as against 
British subjects or others transgressing the same rule. And the citizens of the United States, whenever they arrive in 
any port or harbor in the said territories, or if they should be permitted, in manner aforesaid, to go toany other place 
therein, shall always be subject to the laws, government, and jurisdiction, of whatsoever nature, established in such 
harbor, port, or place, according as the same may be. ‘he citizens of the United States may also touch for retresh- 
ment at the island of St. Helena, but subject in all respects to such regulations as the British Government may from 
time to time establish there. 

Art. 14. There shall be, between all the dominions of His Majesty in Europe, and the territories of the United 
States, a reciprocal and perfect liberty of commerce and navigation. ‘The people and inhabitants of the two coun- 
tries, respectively, shall have liberty, freely and securely, and without hindrance and molestation, to come with 
their ships and cargoes to the lands, countries, cities, ports, places, and rivers, within the dominions and territories 
pean § to enter into the same, to resort there, and to remain and reside there, without any limitation of time. 
Also to hire and possess houses and warehouses, for the purposes of their commerce, and, generally, the mer- 
chants and traders, on each side, shall enjoy the most complete protection and security for their commerce, but sub- 
ject always, as to what respects this article, to the laws and statutes of the two countries, respectively. 


Art. 15. It is agreed that no other or higher duties shall be paid by the ships or merchandise of the one party, in 
the ports of the other, than such as are paid by the like vessels or merchandise of all other nations. Nor shal! any 
other or higher duty be imposed in one country, on the importation of any articles, the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the other, than are, or shall be, payable on the importation of the like articles, being of the growth, produce, or 
manufacture, of any other foreign country, Nor shall any prohibition be imposed on the exportation or importation 
of any articles to or from the territories of the two parties, respectively, which shall not equally extend to al! other 
nations. 

But the British Government reserves to itself the right of tmposing on American vessels, entering into the Bri- 
tish ports in Europe, a tonnage duty equal to that which shall be payable by British vessels in the ports of America; 
and also such duty as may be adequate to countervail the difference of duty now payable on the importation of Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic goods, when imported into the United States in British or in American vessels. 

The two parties agree to treat for the more exact equalization of the duties on the respective navigation of their 
subjects and people, in such manner as may be most beneficial to the two countries. ‘The arrangements for this 
purpose shall be made at the same time with those mentioned at the conclusion of the twelfth article of this treaty 
and are to be considered as a part thereof. In the interval, it is agreed that the United States will not impose any 
new or additional tonnage duties on British vessels, nor increase the now subsisting difference between the duties 
payable on the importation of any articles in British or in American vessels. 


Art. 16. It shall be free for the two contracting parties, respectively, to appoint consuls for the protection of 
trade, to reside in the dominions and territories aforesaid; and the said consuls shall enjoy those liberties and rights 
which belong to them by reason of their functions. But before any consul shall act as such, he shall be, in the usual 
forms, approved and admitted, by the party to whom he is sent; and it is hereby declared to be lawful and proper 
that, in case of illegal or improper conduct towards the laws or government, a consul may either be punished accord- 
ing to law, if the laws will reach the case, or be dismissed, or even sent back, the offended Government assigning 
to the other their reasons for the same. alt iia 

Either of the parties may except, from the residence of consuls, such particular places as such party shall judge 
proper to be so excepted. S 

Art. 17. It is agreed that, in all cases where vessels shall be captured or detained, on just suspicion of having 
on board enemy’s property, or of carrying to the enemy any of the articles which are contraband of war, the said ves- 
sel shall be brought to the nearest or most convenient port; and if any property of any enemy should be found on 
board such vessel, that part only which belongs to the enemy shall be made prize, and the vessel shall be at liberty 
to proceed with the remainder without any impediment. And it is agreed that all proper measures shall be taken 
to prevent delay, in deciding the cases of ships or cargoes so brought in tor adjudication; and in the payment or re- 
covery of any indemnification adjudged or agreed to be paid to the masters or owners of such ships. 

Art. 18. In order to regulate what is in future to be esteemed contraband of war, it is agreed that, under the 
said denomination shall be comprised all arms and implements serving for the purposes of war, by land or sea, such 
as cannon, muskets, mortars, petards, bombs, grenades, carcasses, saucisses, carriages fur cannon, musket rests 
bandoliers, gunpowder, match, saltpetre, ball, pikes, swords, headpieces, cuirasses, halberds, lances, javelins Leone 
furniture, holsters, belts, and, generally, all other implements of wars as, also, timber for ship building, tar or rosin 
copper in sheets, sails, hemp and cordage, and, generally, whatever may serve directly to the equipment of vessels, 
unwrought iron and fir planks only excepted; and all the above articles are hereby declared to be just objects of 
confiscation, whenever they are attempted to be carried to an enemy. 

And whereas the difficulty of agreeing on the precise cases in which alone provisions and other articles, not gen- 
erally contraband, may be regarded as such, renders it inexpedient to provide against the inconveniences and misun- 
derstandings which might thence arise: it is further agreed that, whenever any such articles, so becoming contraband 
according to the existing laws of nations, shall, for that reason, be seized, the same shall not be confiscated, but the 
owners thereof shall be speedily and completely indemnified; and the captors, or, in their default, the Government 
under whose authority they act, shall pay to the masters or owners of such vessels, the ful! value of all such articles 
= a reasonable mercantile profit thereon, together with the freight, and also the demurrage incident to such 

etention. 

And whereas it frequently happens that vessels sail for a port or place belonging to an enemy, without knowi 
that the same is either besieged, blockaded, or invested, it is agreed that ar vessel, so clivinasadeed uae 
turned away from such port or place, but she shall not be detained, nor her carge, if not contraband, be confiscated 
unless, after notice, she shall again attempt to enter; but she shall be permitted to go to any other port or place she 
may think proper: nor shall any vessel or goods of either party, that may have eatered into such port or place be- 
fore the same was besieged, blockaded, or invested, by the other, and be found therein after the reduction or surren- 
der of such place, be liable to confiscation, but shall be restored to the owperso proprietors thereof. 

Arr. 19. And that more abundant care may be taken for the security of the respective subjects and citizens of the 


contracting parties, and to prevent their suffering injuries by the men of war, or privateers, of either party, all com- 
manders cf ships of war, and privateers, and all others the said subjects and citizens, shall forbear doing any damage 
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to those of the other party, or committing any outrage against them; and if they act to the contrary they shall be pun- 
ished, and shall also be bound, in their persons and estates, to make satisfaction and reparation for all damages, and 
the interest thereof, of whatever nature the said damages may be. 

For this cause, all commanders of privateers, before they receive their commissions, shall hereafter be obliged to 
give, before a competent judge, sufficient security, by at least two responsible sureties, who have no interest in the 
said privateer, each of whom, together with the said commander, shall be jointly and severally bound in the sum of 
fifteen hundred pounds sterling, or if such ships be provided with above one hundred and fifty seamen or soldiers, 
in the sum of three thousand pounds sterling, to satisfy all damages and injuries which the said privateer, or her of- 
ficers or men, or any of them, may do or commit during their cruise, contrary to the tenor of this treaty, or to the 
laws and instructions for regulating their conduct; and further, that, in all cases of aggressions, the said commis- 
sions shall be revoked and annulled. 

It is also agreed that, whenever a judge of a court of admiralty, of either of the parties, shall pronounce sentence 
against any vessel, or goods, or property, belonging to the subjects or citizens of the other party, a formal and duly 
authenticated copy of all the proceedings in the cause, and of the said sentence, shall, if required, be delivered to 
the commander of the said vessel, without the smallest delay, he paying all legal fees and demands for the same. 


Art. 20. It is further agreed that both the said contracting parties shall not only refuse to receive any pirates 
into any of their ports, havens, or towns, or permit any of their inhabitants to receive, protect, harbor, conceal, or 
assist them in any manner, but will bring to condign punishment all such inhabitants as shall be guilty of such acts 
or offences. : 

And all their ships, with the goods or merchandises taken by them, and brought into the port of either of the said 
parties, shall be seized, as far as they can be discovered, and shail be restored to the owners, or their factors or 
agents, duly deputed and authorized, in writing, by them, (proper evidence being first given in the court of admi- 
ralty for proving the property) even in case such effects should have passed into other hands by sale, if it be proved 
that the buyers knew, or had good reason to believe or suspect, that they had been piratically taken. 

Arr. 21. It is likewise agreed that the subjects and citizens of the two nations shall not do any acts of hostility 
or violence against each other, nor accept commissions or instructions so to act from any foreign Prince or State, 
enemies to the other party; nor shall the enemies of one of the parties be permitted to invite, or endeavor to enlist, in 
their military service, any of the subjects or citizens of the other party; and the laws against all such offences and 
aggressions shall be punctually executed. And if any subject or citizen of the said parties, respectively, shall ac- 
cept any foreign commission, or letters of marque, for arming any vessel to act as a privateer, against the other 
party, and be taken by the other party, it is hereby declared to be lawful for the said party to treat and punish the 
said subject or citizen, having such commission or ents of marque, as a pirate. 

Arr. 22. It is expressly stipulated that neither of the said contracting parties will order or authorize any acts 
of reprisal against the other, on complaints of injuries or damages, until the said party shall first have presented to 
the other a statement thereof, verified by competent proof and evidence, and demanded justice and satisfaction, 
and the same shall either have been refused or unreasonably delayed. 

Arr. 23. The ships of war of each of the contracting parties shall, at all times, be hospitably received in the ports 
of the other, their officers and crews paying due respect to the laws and Government of the country. The oflicers 
shall be treated with that respect which is due to the commissions which they bear; and if any insult should be of- 
fered to them by any of the inhabitants, all offenders in this respect shall be punished as disturbers of the peace and 
amity between the two countries. And His Majesty consents that, in case an American vessel should, by stress 
of weather, danger from enemies, or other misfortune, be reduced to the necessity of seeking shelter in any of His 
Majesty’s ports, into which such vessel could not, in ordinary cases, claim to be admitted, she shall, on manifest- 
ing that necessity to the satisfaction of the government of the place, be hospitably received, and be permitted to refit, 
and to purchase, at the market price, such necessaries as she may stand in need of, conformably to such orders and 
regulations as the government of the place, having respect to the circumstances of each case, shall prescribe. She 
shall not be allowed to break bulk, or unload her cargo, unless the same shall be bona fide necessary to her being 
refitted. Nor shall be permitted to sell any part of her cargo, unless so much only as may be necessary to defray 
her expenses, and then not without the express permission of the government of the place. Nor shall she be obliged 
to pay any duties whatever, except only on such articles as she may be permitted to sell for the purpose aforesaid. 

Arr. 24. It shall not be lawful for any foreign privateers (not being subjects or citizens of either of the said par- 
ties) who have commissions from any other Prince or State in enmity with either nation, to arm their ships in the 
ports of either of the said parties, nor to sell what they have taken, nor, in any other manner to exchange the same; 
nor shall they be allowed to purchase more provisions than shall be necessary for their going to the nearest port of 
that Prince or State from whom they obtained their commissions. 


Art. 25. Itshall be lawful for the ships of war and privateers belonging to the said parties, respectively, to carry, 
whithersoever they please, the ships and goods taken from their enemies, without being obliged to pay any fee to 
the officers of the admiralty, or to any judges whatever; nor shall the said prizes, when they arrive at, and enter 
the ports of, the said parties, be detained or seized; neither shall the searchers, or other officers of those places, visit 
such prizes, (except for the purpose of preventing the carrying of any part of the cargo thereof on shore, in any man- 
ner contrary to the established laws of revenue, navigation, or commerce) nor shall such officer take cognizance of 
the validity of such prizes; but they shall be at liberty to hoist sail and depart as speedily as may be, and carry their 
said prizes to the place mentioned in their commissions or patents, which the commanders of the said ships of war 
or privateers shall be obliged to show. No shelter or refuge shall be given in their ports to such as have made a 
prize upon the subjects or citizens of either of the said parties; but, if forced, by stress of weather, or the dangers 
of the sea, to enter therein, particular care shall be taken to hasten their departure, and to cause them to retire as 
soon as possible. Nothing in this treaty contained shall, however, be construed, or operate, contrary to former and 
existing public treaties with other Sovereigns or States. But the two parties agree that, while they continue in 
amity, neither of them will, in future, make any treaty that shall be inconsistent with this or the preceding article. 

Neither of the said parties shall permit the ships or goods belonging to the subjects or citizens of the other to be 
taken within cannon shot of the coast, nor in any of the bays, ports, or rivers, of their territories, by ships of war, or 
others having commission from any prince, republic, or state, whatever. But, in case it should so happen, the 
party whose territorial rights shall thus have been violated, shall use his utmost endeavors to obtain, from the 
offending party, full and ample satisfaction for the vessel or vessels so taken, whether the same be vessels of war, 
or merchant vessels. 

Art. 26. If at any time a rupture should take place (which God forbid) between His Majesty and the United 
States, the merchants, and others, of each of the two nations, residing in the dominions of the other, shall have the 
privilege of remaining, and continuing their trade, so long as they behave peaceably, and commit no offence against 
the laws; and, in case their conduct should render them suspected, and the respective Governments should think 
proper to order them to remove, the term of twelve months, from the publication of the order, shall be allowed them 
for that “perp to remove, with their families, effects, and property: but this favor shall not be extended to those 
who shall act contrary to the established laws: and, for greater certainty, it is declared that such rupture shall’ not 
be deemed to exist while negotiations for accommodating differences shall be depending, nor until the respective 
ambassadors, or ministers, if such there shall be, shall be recalled, or sent home, on account of such differences, 
and not on account of personal misconduct, according to the nature and degrees of which, both parties retain their 
rights, either to request the recall, or immediately to send home the ambassador or minister of the other; and that 
without prejudice to their mutual friendship and good understanding. 


_ Arr. 27. It is further agreed that His Majesty and the United States, on mutual requisitions, by them respec- 
tively, or by their respective ministers, or officers, authorized to make the same, will deliver up to justice all per- 
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sons who, being charged with murder or forgery, committed within the jurisdiction of either, shall seek an asylum 
within any of the countries of the other: provided, that this shall only be done on such evidence of criminality, as, 
according to the laws of the place where the fugitive or person so charged shall be found, would justify his appre- 
hension and commitment fer trial, if the offence had there been committed. The expense of such apprehension and 
delivery shall be borne and defrayed by those who make the requisition and receive the fugitive. 


Art. 28. It is agreed that the first ten articles of this treaty shall be permanent, and that the subsequent arti- 
cles, except the twelfth, shall be limited in their duration to twelve years, to be computed from the day on which 
the ratifications of this treaty shall be exchanged, but subject to this condition, that, whites the said twelfth article 
will expire, by the limitation therein contained, at the end of two years from the signing of the preliminary or other 
articles of peace which shall terminate the present war in which His Majesty is engaged, it is agreed that proper 
measures shall, by concert, be taken, for bringing the subject of that article into amicable treaty and discussion, so 
early before the expiration of the said term, as that new arrangements on that head may, by that time, be perfected, 
and ready to take place. But, if it should, unfortunately, happen, that His Majesty and the United States should 
not be able to agree on such new arrangements, in that case all the articles of this treaty, except the first ten, shall 
then cease and expire together. ; 

Lastly. This treaty, when the same shall have been ratified by His Majesty, and by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of their Senate, and the respective ratifications mutually exchanged, 
shall be binding and obligatory on His Majesty and on the said States, and shall be by them respectively executed 
and observed, with punctuality and the most sincere regard to good faith. And whereas it will be expedient, in or- 
der the better to facilitate intercourse, and obviate difficulties, that other articles be proposed and added to this 
treaty, which articles, from want of time and other circumstances, cannot now be perfected, it is agreed that the 
said parties will, from time to time, readily treat of and concerning such articles, and will sincerely endeavor so to 
form them as that they may conduce to mutual convenience, and tend to promote mutual satisfaction and friend- 
ship; and that the said articles, after having been duly ratified, shall be added to, and make a part of, this treaty. 

In faith whereof, we, the undersigned, ministers plenipotentiary of His Majesty the King of Great 
Britain and the United States of America, have signed this present treaty, and have caused to be 


affixed thereto the seal, of our arms. : 
Done at London, this nineteenth day of November, one thousand seven hundred and ninety- 


four. 
GRENVILLE, [z. s.] 
JOHN JAY. = [1.s.] 





4th ConeGrEss. No. 107. Ist Session. ] 
MOROCCO. 


COMMUNICATED TO THE SENATE, DECEMBER 21, 1795. 


Gentlemen of the Senate: 

Herewith I transmit, for your information and consideration, the original letter from the Emperor of Morocco, 
recognizing the treaty of peace and friendship between the United States and his father, the late Emperor, accom- 
panied with a translation thereof, and various documents relating to the negotiation by which the recognition was 


effected. 
G. WASHINGTON. 
Untrep States, December 21, 1795. 


Extract from Instructions from the Secretary of State to Colonel David Humphreys, dated 
Marcu 28, 1795. 


** With respect to Morocco, it is proposed to obtain from the Prince Muley Soliman, a recognition of the 
treaty between the United States and-his father, the former Emperor. This you will endeavor to effect, if possible, 
for twenty thousand dollars; butif you shall find that it cannot be accomplished under twenty-five thousand dollars, 
you are authorized to go to that amount. This negotiation you may either accomplish yourself, or by such agency 
as you shall deem best calculated for the purpose, according as you shall find the state of affairs in Morocco upon 


your arrival in Europe.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


To His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Morocco. 


Being desirous of establishing and cultivating peace and harmony between our nation and his Imperial Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of Morocco, I have appointed David Humphreys, one of our distinguished citizens, a commis- 
sioner plenipotentiary, giving him full power to negotiate and conclude a treaty of amity and commerce with you. 
And I pray you to give full credit to whatever shall be delivered to you on the part of the United States by him, 
and particularly when he shall assure you of our sincere desire to be in peace and friendship with you and your 


people. And I pray God to give you health and happiness. ; ; 
Done at Philadelphia, this thirtieth day of March, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-five, and in the 


nineteenth year of the independence of these States. 
G. WASHINGTON. 


By the President of the United States of America: 
Ep. Ranpotrn, Secretary of State. 


To all concerned, to whom these Presents shall come. 


_ BE ir known, That I, David Humphreys, minister resident from the United States of America at the court 
of Lisbon, being duly empowered and instructed on the part of the President of the United States of America to 
negotiate and conclude a treaty of amity and commerce between the United States of America and His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor of Morocco, or to renew with his said Imperial Majesy Muley Soliman, the treaty established 
at the court of Morocco between the late Emperor Sidi Mahomet (of glorious rumors ! and the United States of 
America, do constitute and appoint James Simpson, consul of the United States at Gibraltar, agent in the busi- 
ness aforesaid, (in conformity to the authority committed to me) hereby giving to him the said James Simpson, all 
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the power necessary to arrange and agree upon the same, and to certify and sign a convention thereupon; reserving 
the same, nevertheless, when concluded, to be transmitted by me to the President of the United States, for his final 
ratification, by and with the oe —— 7 a — said — States. 
Given under my hand and seal, at Gibraltar, this 21st day of May, 1795. 
r : ; ; D. HUMPHREYS. 


Mr. Simpson to the Secretary of State. 
Ruasat, 4ugust 18, 1795. 
Sir: 

I have at last the happiness to acquaint you, and request you will be pleased to inform His Excellency the 
President, that this morning, by appointment, I attended his Imperial Majesty Muley Soliman, at Meshooar, when 
he was pleased to say to me in public, nearly as follows: “The Americans, | find, are the Christian nation my father, 
who is in glory, most esteemed. Iam the same with them as my father was; and I trust they will be so with me. 
I have given orders to Sid Ben Ottman to write my answer to their letter, which will be given to you, and to tell 
them I am upon the same footing with them as my father was.” ; iat 

I did not fail to assure his ee iry | that the United States would, on their part, be equally emulous to maintain 
that peace and good friendship which had so happily subsisted between them and his father. His Majesty came out of 
the palace on horseback; and immediately after the recited conversation, proceeded for Mequinez and Fez. The 
Secretary of State, who remains a few days to give the Swedish ambassador and myself our despatches, has assured 
me the letter for the President shall be written immediately; and as he is also entrusted with His Majesty’s seal. 
there needs be no delay. My next will, of consequence, convey the original, or translation, as the conveyance may 
appear to be secure. : a 

From what I have said, you will readily observe that all I shall (to appearance) obtain will be a letter from 
Muley Soliman, declaratory of his being on the same terms of peace with the United States as his father was. 

I am sorry that the resistance made to my solicitations of a recognition of the old treaty, in form, has been spun 
out to the last hour of the Emperor’s wane here, and that I have thereby been prevented from exerting the powerful 
interest I had happily raised, for accomplishing,in a more satisfactory manner, the end of my mission; though I 
trust the promised letter will be expressive of what isin fact wished to be established, namely, that peace shall 
subsist between Morocco and the United States, as in the time of Sidi Mahomet, which, in my opinion, will fully 
answer the purpose of keeping peace during the present reign, and of resistivg any unpleasant demands, should suc- 
ceeding emperors make such. ; 

Muley Soliman’s sudden departure for Fez is differently accounted for. Some allege he is gone purposely with 
the army to quell some disturbances which have lately happened in the vicinity of that city and Mequinez; others, 
that it is the consequence of the defeat the troops he sent to the southward, under Muley Cadour, have sustained. 
In my opinion, both occurrences have their part in it, and that he will not, for the present, contest with his brother, 
Muley Ishem, the possession he certainly enjoys of the country south of the Morbeya. The garrison of Mazagar 
have quitted that fortress as untenable, and are expected here by sea. 

have the honor to be, &c. 
JAMES SIMPSON. 


ee 


Mr. Simpson to the Secretary of State. 
GipraLtar, September 14, 1795. 
SIR: 

During my residence at ‘Tangier and Rhabat, I had the honor of rare, seven despatches, whose ori- 
ginals, or copies, I trust will have reached you, and afforded His Excellency the President and yourself that ample 
information on my proceedings there I was desirous of communicating. Since my return to this place, 5th instant, 
I have continued without advice of Colonel Humphreys’ return to Lisbon. I have ue for information, or when 
he may be expected, from Mr. Short, at Madrid, and if I find he cannot satisfy me, I shall no longer delay forward- 
ing, by the first good opportunity which may offer, for the United States, the original of His — Majesty Muley 
Soliman’s letter for the President, which, as I mentioned to you, the Colonel wished should gothrough’nis hands. In 
the mean time, I have thought well to send, with this copy, a translation of that letter, done with the assistance 
of my interpreter, which I hope will be found correct, when compared with the original. I might have satisfied 
myself on this particular, but that I declined imparting the contents to any other person for the present. 

I had it in charge from Sidi Mahomet Ben Ottman, by His Majesty’s directions, to recommend the appointment 
of a consul for Morocco, and that vessels of the United States might be furnished with sea passes, cut as those of 
European nations, to prevent accidents. On these subjects it may be necessary to say more hereafter. 

In expenditure of the public money and articles for presents put into my charge, I hope it will be found I observ- 
ed every consistent economy; and although the great length of time I was detained in the country, and unexpected 
obstacles I met, have not allowed me to succeed, in that particular, equal to my wishes, yet I have satisfaction in 
acquainting you that a balance of both remain, as you will see by the ample statements which will be transmitted 
so soon as Colonel Humphreys’ return to Lisbon may enable me to determine whether it will be proper to transmit 
them direct, or through his hands. 

Muly Soliman’s retreat from Rhabat to Fez showed that he had no immediate intention to act against Benassar, 
and the others have taken upon themselves to command in the name of Ishem, who in fact is only a mere cipher; for 
he is never consulted on any occasion, nor even allowed to come to the encampments of those chiefs who command 
in his name. Islema has also lately promoted some disturbances at and near Tetuan; but yesterday a boat arrived with 
advice of part of Muley Soliman’s army from Fez having reached that neighborhood on Friday, and that he was himself 
at Alcassar with the main body. Islema, in consequence, immediately returned to the sanctuary from whence he had 
come, and his adherents to their mountains. We may in consequence expect that order will again be speedily re- 
established in the north, and that the division of the empire I have had the honor of mentioning to you, will continue 
for some time to come. Whilst Soliman continues possessed of the fleet, and the only ports suitable for its pro- 
tection, it is to him commercial nations will pay regard. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 


Soliman Ben Mahomet, Ben Abdullah, to whom God be merciful, to the President of America, a Prince, and 
to all the States. 


In the Name of the Almighty God. There is no Power but that proceeding from God, the Great God. 


After this we have received the letter where you mention your ambassador at Lisbon, whom you had appointed 
to come to us; and also we have received your said ambassador’s power to your Consul Simpson, who resides at 
Gibraltar, by which he gives him power to act in every particular as he himself was authorized to do at our Impe- 
rial court, (which God have in his keeping) had he come to meet with us 

« By the present you sent us, and your letter, we know you still esteem us, and that you have regard for every 
thing that concerns us. 
our care to preserve our friendship is very agreeable tous; and you will experience the like from us, or more, 
because you were faithful to our father, who is in glory. 
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Your messenger, whom we esteem, we have received in a manner worthy of the frienship which subsists between 
you and us. Also we have received the present at his hands with satisfaction; and we have mentioned to him those 
articles of your present which were in particular acceptable and to our liking. Continue writing letters to us at our 
court, that our present friendship may be made the more secure, and still increased. And we are at peace, tranquil- 
lity, and friendship, with‘you, in the same manner as you were with our father, who is in glory. Peace. 

Sealed at Rhabat, the second of the moon Zafar, in the year 1210. 


Gipra.tar, September 14, 1795. 


I hereby certify thatthe foregoing is a true copy of the translation, done from the Arabic by Sidi Mahomet, Emfa- 
dal, of a letter from his imperial Majesty Muley Soliman, to the President of the United States of America. 


JAMES SIMPSON. 





4th Coneress. No. 108. [ist Session. 


FRANCE. 
COMMUNICATED TO CONGRESS, JANUARY 4, 1796. 


Unitep States, January 4, 1796. 
Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 


A letter from the minister plenipotentiary of the French republic, received on the 22d of the last month, cover- 
ed an address, dated the 21st of October, 1794, from the Committee of Public Safety to the Representatives of the 
United States in Congress; and also informed me that he was instructed by the committee to present to the United 
States the colors of France. I thereupon proposed to receive them last Friday, the first day of the new year, a day 
of general joy and congratulation. On that day, the minister of the French republic delivered the colors, with an 
address, to which I returned an answer. By the latter, the House* will see that I have informed the minister, that 
the colors will be,deposited ,with the archives of the United States. But it seemed to me proper, previously, to exhi- 
bit to the two Houses of Congress, these evidences of the continued friendship of the French republic, together with 
the sentiments expressed by me on the occasion, in behalf of the United States. ‘They are herewith communicated. 


G. WASHINGTON. 


The Representatives of the French —_ composing the Committee of Public Safety of the National Conventi on 
charged, by the law of the 7th Fructidor, with the direction of Foreign Relations, to the Representatives of the 
United States of Americain Congress assembled: 


° 
Citizens REPRESENTATIVES: 


The connexions which nature, reciprocal wants, and a happy concurrence of circumstances, have formed 
between two free nations, cannot but be indissoluble. You have strengthened those sacred ties by the declarations 
which the minister gr mei of the United States has made, in your name, to the National Convention, and 
to the French people. They have been received with rapture by a nation who know how to appreciate every testi- 
mony which the United States have given to them of their affection. ‘The colors of both nations, united in the 
centre of the National Convention, will be an everlasting evidence of the part which the United States have taken 
in the success of the French republic. 

You were the first defenders of the rights of man in another hemisphere. Strengthened by your example, and 
endowed with an invincible energy, the French people have vanquished that tyranny which, during so many centu- 
ries of ignorance, superstition, and baseness, had enchained a generous nation. 

Soon did the people of the United States perceive that every victory of ours strengthened their independence 
and happiness. They were deeply affected at our momentary mistortunes, occasioned by treasons purchased by Eng- 
lish gold. They have celebrated with rapture the successes of our brave armies. 

one of these sympathetic emotions have escaped the sensibility of the French nation. They have all served to 
cement the most intimate and solid union that has ever existed between two nations. 

The citizen Adet, who will reside near your Government in quality of minister plenipotentiary of the French 
republic, is especially instructed to tighten these bands of fraternity and mutual benevolence. e hope that he 
may fulfil this principai object of his mission, by a conduct worthy of the confidence of both nations, and of the re- 
putation which his patriotism and virtues have acquired him. 

An analogy of political principles; the natural relations of commerce and industry; the efforts and immense sa- 
crifices of both nations in the defence of liberty and equality; the ,blood which they ,have spilled together; their 
avowed hatred for despots; the moderation of their political views; the disinterestedness of their counsels; and, es- 
pecially, the success of the vows which they have made, in presence of the Supreme Being, to be free or dies all 
combine to render indestructible the connexions which they have formed. 

Doubt it not, citizens; we shall finally destroy the combination of tyrants; you, by the picture of prosperity, 
which, in your vast country, has succeeded to a bloody struggle of eight years: we, by that enthusiasm which glows 
in the breast of every Frenchman. Astonished nations, too long the dupes of perfidious kings, nobles, and priests, 
will eventually recover their rights, and the human race willj owe to the American and French nations their rege- 
neration and a lasting peace. 

The members of the Committee of Public Safety. 
J. S. B. DELMAS, 
" MERLIN, (of Douai.) &c. &c. 

Paris, 30th Vendemaire, 3d year of the French Republic, one and indivisible, (Oct. 21, 1794.) 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic to the President of the United States. 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 

; I come to acquit myself of a duty very dear to my heart: I come to deposite in your hands, and in 
the midst of a people justly renowned for their courage and their love of liberty, the symbol of the triumphs and of 
the enfranchisement of my nation. 

When she broke her chains; when she proclaimed the imprescriptible _— of man; when, in a terrible war, 
she sealed with her blood the covenant she had made with liberty, her own happiness was not alone the object of 


* Addressed to the Senate, also. 
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her glorious efforts; her views extended also to all free people. She saw their interest blended with her own, and 
doubly rejoiced in her victories, which, in assuring to her the enjoyment of her rights, became to them new guar- 
anties of their independence. 2 ; 

These sentiments, which animated the French nation from the dawn of their revolution, have acquired new 
strength since the foundation of the cepublic. France, at that time, by the form of its government, assimilated to, 
or rather identified with, free people, saw in them only friends and brothers. Long accustomed to regard the Ame- 
rican people as her most faithful allies, she has sought to draw closer the ties already formed in the fields of Ame- 
rica, under the auspices of victory, over the ruins of tyranny. ; 

The National Convention, the organ of the will of the French nation, have more than once expressed their sen- 
timents to the American people; but, above all, these burst forth on that august day when the minister of the United 
States presented to the National Representation the colors of his country. Desiring never to lose recollections, as 
dear to Frenchmen as they must be to Americans, the Convention ordered that these colors should be placed in the 
hall of their sittings. They had experienced sensations too agreeable not to cause them to be partaken of by their 
allies, and decreed that to them the national colors should be presented. 7 

Mr. President, I do not doubt their expectation will be fulfilled; and I am convinced that every citizen will re- 
ceive, with a pleasing emotion, this flag, elsewhere the terror of the enemies of liberty, here the certain pledge of 
faithful friendship; especially when they recollect that it guides to combat men who have shared their toils, and 
who were prepared for liberty, by aiding them to acquire their own. . 

P. A. ADET. 


Answer of the President of the United States. 


Born, sir, in a land of liberty; having early learned its value; having engaged in a perilous conflict to defend it; 
having, in a word, devoted the best years of my life to secure its permanent establishment in my own country; my 
anxious recollections, my sympathetic feelings, and my best wishes, are irresistibly excited, whensoever, in any 
country, I see an oppressed nation unfurl the banners of freedom. But, above all, the events of the French revolu- 
tion have produced the deepest solicitude, as well as the highest admiration. ‘To call your nation brave, were to 

ronounce but common praise. Wonderful people! Ages to come will read with astonishment the history of your 
ilies exploits! I rejoice that the period of your toils and of your immense sacrifices is approaching, I rejoice 
that the interesting revolutionary movements of so many years have issued in the formation of a constitution de- 
signed to give permanency to the great object for which you have contended. _I rejoice that liberty, which you have 
so long embraced with enthusiasm—liberty, of which you have been the invincible defenders—now finds an asylum 
in the bosom of a regularly organized Government;—a Government, which, being formed to secure the happiness 
of the French people, corresponds with the ardent wishes of my heart, while it gratifies the pride of every citizen 
of the United States, by its resemblance to their own. On these glorious events, accept, sir, my sincere congratu- 
lations. 

In delivering to you these sentiments, I express not my own feelings only, but those of my fellow-citizens, in 
relation to the commencement, the progress, and the issue, of the French Revolution: and they will cordially join 
with me in purest wishes to the Supreme Being, that the citizens of our sister republic, our magnanimous allies, 
may soon enjoy, in peace, that liberty which they have purchased at so great a price, and all the happiness which 
liberty can bestow. ; 

I receive, sir, with lively sensibility, the symbol of the triumphs and of the enfranchisement of your nation, the 
colors of France, which you have now presented to the United States. The transaction will be announced to Con- 

i be deposited with those archives of the United States which afe at once the evidences 
and the memorials of their freedom and independence. May these be perpetual! and may the friendship of the 
two republics be commensurate with their existence. 

G. WASHINGTON. 


Unitep States, January 1st, 1796. 
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COMMUNICATED TO THE SENATE, FEBRUARY 15, 1796. 


Unrrep Srates, February 15, 1796. 
Gentlemen of the Senate: 

Herewith I transmit, for your consideration and advice, a treaty of peace and amity, concluded on the 5th 
day of last September, by Joseph Donaldson, junior, on the part of the United States, with the Dey of Algiers, for 
himself, his Divan, and subjects. 

The instructions* and other necessary papers, relative to this negotiation, are also sent herewith, for the informa- 


tion of the Senate. 
G. WASHINGTON. 





Extract of a letter from the Secretary of State to Colonel David Humphreys, dated Philadelphia, July 19, 1794, on 
the Algerine business. 


You will consider yourself as again charged with this important interest of our country, according to the former 
instructions. A power is lodged with Messrs. Willink,)Van Staphorst, & Hubbard, to borrow eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and to hold the same to your draft. Whensoever, therefore, the money can be used in our objects 
at Algiers, you will draw for it. It must be submitted to your discretion, upon the view of all circumstances, as 
well of personal danger as public benefit, whether you will go over yourself—a measure which unquestionably 
would enable you to seize more certainly, than when at a distance, one of those moments of good humor and gcaprice 
which the letters transmitted through you from Algiers designate as the lucky seasons for impressing the Dey, and 
consider as having, unfortunately for our country, escaped without being caught. If, however, you find it unsafe, 
or impracticable, to undertake the mission yourself, it will then be proper to use the instrument selected by Mr. 
Morris, and to instruct him accordingly; maintaining always, perfect cordiality and concert with the French com- 
missioner, but, at the same time, not hesitating to follow your own ideas when they shall seem preferable, and resort- 
ing to the Swedish consul at Algiers, his brother, or any other individual, or expedient, according to your judgment, 
on the best mode of accomplishing success. 

The President has under consideration the mode in which the eight hundred thousand dollars may be expended 
in the purchase of a peace; that is, how much shall be applied to the ransom and how much to the peace. 


* For the instructions to Admiral John Paul Jones, here referred to, and other papers on Algerine Affairs, see No. 66, ante 
p. 290. 
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Extract of a letter from the Secretary of Stale to Colonel Humphreys, dated 
AvcustT 25, 1794. 
“ T beg leave io refer to my letter of the 19th July, a duplicate of which is now enclosed, as indicative of the Pre- 
sident’s wish that you should continue in the destination for Algiers. It is too interesting to the feelings of us all, 


not to retain you in a missicn for which your experience in the subject, and other qualities, combine to fit you, ra- 
ther than any other person who could be sent. 


“© These are the instructions of the President. 


‘¢+1, Ransom and peace are to go hand and hand, if practicable; but, if peace cannot be obtained, a ransom is to be 

‘ected without delay. 

— After pate to obtain a ransom, at the lowest possible rate, or at the rate allowed by Portugal, or other 
nations the least favored, you may, if necessary, go as far as three thousand dollars per man. 

‘* 3. You will refer to the former instructions for the real wishes of the Government as to the sum to be paid for 
peace; keeping in mind the preference of a larger annuity and a smaller douceur in hand, to the reverse. But we 
would not break for fifty thousand dollars per annum, and two hundred thousand dollars by way of douceur, to se- 
cure a peace for a convenient term of years. But, though this form of the thing is most eligible, yet it is not judged 
to be a sine qua non: for, after all, what is usual and effectual must decide, and the payment in gross may be ac- 
commodated to the necessity of accomplishing the object. é 

“4, If, however, by any other modification of the sum of eight hundred thousand dollars, a peace and ransom can 
be obiained, you may modify accordingly ; restricting yourself, on the head of a ransom, within the above mentioned 
limit of three thousand dollars per man.” 


Extracts from the instructions given March 28, 1795, to Colonel David Humphreys, so far as they respect the pro- 
posed negotiations with the Dey and Regency of Algiers. 


“ The instructions heretofore communicated to you in several letters from the office of the Department of State, 
respecting the negotiation with the Dey of Algiers, &c. for concluding a treaty of peace, and liberating our citizens 
from captivity, contain the sentiments of the President on those subjects, and will serve accordingly for your gene- 
ral government. If we should not be able to make a treaty, comprehending all the articles contained in our treaty 
with Morocco, we must acquiesce in the liberation of our citizens, and a treaty of peace only.” 

*¢ Joseph Donaldson, Junior, is named by the President as consul to the two States of Tunis and Tripoli.” * In 
the first place, however, it is expected that Mr. Donaldson will (if deemed necessary) be employed in an agency 
with Pierre Eric Skjoldebrand (now named as consul of the United States for Algiers) in ascertaining and agreeing 
upon the provisional or preliminary terms of a treaty with Algiers; and in causing (under your directions and in- 


structions) the money appropriated by law for that purpose to be paid at Algiers, in the manner which shall be 
agreed on.” 


Extract of a letter from the Secretary of State to Colonel David Humphreys, dated 


Apri 4th, 1795. 


** In addition to the instructions of the 28th ultimo, you are hereby authorized to associate or not, Mr. Donald- 
son and Mr. Skjoldebrand in the negotiation at Algiers: to employ Mr. Donaldson alone therein, if you think proper.” 

‘**On my part, I will remove the idea of indelicacy towards the French republic, by assigning to our minister at 
Paris the reason why an attempt to negotiate was made in the first instance, without their aid. But it is supposed 
proper, and is therefore recommended to you, to proceed as early as possible to France, for the purpose of obtaining 
the co-operation of that Government in this negotiation.” 


Extract of a letter from Colonel Humphreys to the Secretory of State, dated 


Lisson, September 17th, 1794. 


‘*T have just received letters from Algiers, from the Swedish consul Skjoldebrand, from his brother M. Pierre 
Eric Skjoldebrand and Captain O’Brien. 

** The principal articles which I note in these letters are, the discontinuance of the plague, a repetition of the ap- 
plication that the Swedish consul should be reimbursed by the United States’ the money which he paid for the re- 
demption of George Smith, and the opinion (probably founded on good grounds) of M. Skjoldebrand, junr. of nearly 
the ultimatum which the Dey will insist upon if a peace should be negotiated with him. 

** Mr. Skjoldebrand, junior, supposes a peace may be obtained by the United States, for about the following 
sums, (in dollars) viz: For the treasury, in money or timber of construction, fifty thousand: For the great officers 
and relations of the Dey, one hundred thousand: Consular present, thirty thousand: Redemption of slaves. trom two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty thousand; in all between six and seven hundred thousand; together with an an- 
— oe of from twenty-five to thirty thousand; and a consular present every two years of about nine or ten thou- 
sand dollars. ’ 


Mr. Skjoldebrand to Colonel Humphreys. 


AuciErs, 13th August, 1795. 
Sir: 

1 have just received the letter, dated the 23d of May, which you have done me the honor to write to me; and 
[ hasten to answer it by this sudden opportunity, although in but a few words; leaving to Mr. Donaldson to detail 
to you circumstantially the favorable situation of your affairs here, and to take the measures which he shall think 
proper; having, inconcert with Messrs. Cathcart and O’Brien, had due regard to your recommendation of Mr. 
Donaldson, and having, by means of the house of Bacri, taken the most active measures for the speedy accomplish- 
ment of a negotiation which so many persons in public office in this place are busy to defeat. 

I have had the honor to write you twice, already, by the way of Tangier, in answer to your much esteemed favor 
of the 18th of Mays and | see with surprise, by your last, that they have, probably at Gibraltar, given a description 
too disadvantageous of the state of your affairs at Algiers; and this sudden change, this sad aspect of your affairs at 
Algiers, of which you speak, are but the political inventions which your enemies have wished you to believe. 

It is true that, since the French consul was commissioned in your business, the pretensions of the Dey were 
exorbitant; but these have been moderated and will be moderated still more, if Mr. Donaldson knows bes to 
profit by the present favorable moment, and to pursue the course which Captain O’Brien has marked out. 

As to the proposal of the President to name me consul of the United States in this place, of which you have 
informed me, it is very flattering for me; but you will permit me to look upon it as a compliment for which I am 
obliged to you only, for having probably presented to the President a description too advantageous of my small 
talents, and of = services, hitherto feeble, which I have had it in my power to render to your interests; and being 
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naturally persuaded that such a ministerial employment as that of the consulate of Algiers ought not tc be confided 
to any other than an American citizen, | think I have no need to say more about it, nor to mention it to my court, 


withcut whose permission I can, in such case, undertake nothing. | ; 
It remains then but to pray you to be persuaded of the continuance of the sincere attachment and esteem with 


which I have the honor to be, sir, &c. 
P, E. SKJOLDEBRAND. 


Colonel Humpureys, Ambassador from the ; 
United States of America at the Court of Lisbon. 


Mr. Skjoldebrand to Colonel Humphreys. 
Axerers, 10th September, 1795. 


Sir: 

This is the moment to read again the letters which I formerly had the honor to address to you. You will see, 
sir, by my letter of the 16th of August, of the last year, a conjecture of the conditions on which you would be able 
to obtain peace, amounting to six or seven hundred thousand hard dollars. You will see, in my letter of the 29th of 
December, by George Smith, in what manner these supposed conditions were changed, from the moment that the 
consul of France was commissioned; and by a note which Mr. Donaldson will send you, you will see the specifica- 
tion of these exorbitant demands which were entrusted to the consul of France, who offered no objection to them; 
making it appear then, as well as since, on many occasions, that he was much flattered by the confidence of the 
United States and of the Dey; but that he secretly desired that your peace might not take place, by the impossi- 
bility of your consenting to such unjust conditions. 

i will say nothing more of the conduct of Mr. Mace, the consul of England, nor of Mr. De Larrea, consul of 
Spain, in relation to your interests. You must know it already; and Captain O’Brien, the bearer of this letter, a 
brave man, who merits your confidence, and that of his country, will communicate to you many interesting things, 
which want of time, and much business, do not permit me to relate. 

I leave also to him and to Mr. Donaldson to inform you whether, on this occasion, I have manifested a desire to 
render services to the United States, as far as my duty towards my country and necessary prudence, (being sur- 
rounded with envious and mischievous observers) ew permitted me; and as to the terms of the peace, as well as 
all other measures taken by Mr. Donaldson, I beg you, sir, to be persuaded that it would not have been possible for 
any person, whomsoever, to make better, or to conclude upon more moderate conditions. 

‘The Jew Mechajo Bacri, the Dey’s brother, of whom I have so often spoken to you, has been the person who, in 
concert with Mr. Cathcart, have executed in public with the Dey, the plans and directions on which Mr. Donald- 
son, in concert with me and Captain O’Brien, privately agreed; and all have had their share of merit in removing all 
the difficulties invented by your enemies here, who have used all their endeavors, even with lies, to create in the 
Dey an ill disposition towards the United States, and to enhance his demands. 

{ have but one piece of advice to give you, which is, to press, as much as is possible for you, the arrival of a con- 
sul, with the sums of money which Mr. Donaldson shall fis for you; and remember again that a hundred of your 
fellow-citizens, more impatient now than ever, will labor on the marine of Algiers until those sumsarrive. Remem- 
ber, also, sir, that you must have a capable man for consul here, and a man who merits the confidence to have full 
powers, and a public credit considerable, always open for the cases absolutely necessary'fer the good of his coun- 
try. I know among the present slaves here only Captain O’Brien, who possesses the requisite qualities to fill such 
a places but it appears that he is more inclined to push his views in the marine of the United States. 

it remains only now for me to testify to you my regret in being disappointed in my hopes, which I had always 
formed, of having the honor of seeing you here in person. The only and the great satisfaction which I had always 
promised myself, for the little trouble I have taken to soften the fate of your unhappy fellow citizens, slaves in this 
place, was to form a personal acquaintance with you, and to preserve the friendship with which you have been 
pleased to honor me, and which, hereafter, as heretofore, I shall endeavor to merit. 

My brother presents you his respects; and, with sentiments of the most sincere respect and devotion, I have the 


honor to subscribe myself, sir, your most humble, &c. 
P. E. SKJOLDEBRAND. 


Colonel Humpureys, Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States at the Court of Lisbon. 


P. S. The Dey, whom you would have seen here in person with much pleasure, and who, from the description 
and idea which your friends have endeavored he should form of you, has a very high opinion of your merit, shows 
you a very honorable mark of it in sending you an Algerine sabre, mounted with gold, of which Captain O’Brien 


will be the bearer. 


Extract of a letter from Colonel David Humphreys, rag at Lisbon, the 28th of November, 1795, to the Secretary 
of State. 


** In conformity to the intimation, given in my last letter, I have now the honor to enclose to you the treaty of 


peace and amity between the United States of America and Algiers. _ 
**T am decidedly of opinion that the treaty could not have been effected upon better terms; and that the terms 


are within the limits of the instructions given to me on the subject. [ have annexed my assent to the same; and: beg 
leave to submit it to the decision of the Executive accordingly.” 

** Tt seems that the French agent general for Barbary affairs, (Hercules) to whom instructions had been sent by 
the committee of Salut Public in our behalf, was-still in Tunis, and had never been at all in Algiers.” 


A Treaty of Peace and Amity with the Dey of Algiers. 


Artic.E 1. From the date of the present treaty there shall subsist a firm and sincere peace and amity between 
the President and citizens of the United States of North America and Hasan Bashaw Dey of Algiers, his Divan and 
subjects; the vessels and subjects of both nations reciprocally treating each other with civility, honor, and respect. 

Arr. 2. All vessels belonging to the citizens of the United States of North America shall be permitted to enter the 
different ports of the regency to trade with our subjects, or any other person residing within our jurisdiction, on 
paying the usual duties at our custom house that is paid by all nations at peace with this regency, observing that all 
goods disembarked and not sold here shall be permitted to be reimbarked without paying any duty whatever, either 
for disembarking or embarking; all naval and military stores, such as gun powder, lead, iron, bee. sulphur, timber 
for building, tar, pitch, rosin, turpentine, and any other goods denominated naval and military stores, shall be per- 
mitted to be sold in this regency without paying any duties whatever at the custom house of this regency. 

Art. 3. The vessels of both nations shal! pass each other without any impediment or molestation; and all goods, 
moneys, or passengers, of whatsoever nation, that may be on board of the vessels belonging to either party, shall be 


considered as inviolable, and shall be allowed to pass unmolested. 
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Art. 4, All ships of war belonging to this regency, on meeting with merchant vessels belonging to citizens of 
the United States, shall be allowed to visit them with two persons only, besides the rowers; these two only permitted 
to go on board said vessel without obtaining express leave from the commander of said vessel, who shall compare the 

assport, and immediately permit said vessel to proceed or her voyage unmolested. Al! ships of war belonging to 
the United States of North America, on meeting with an Algerine cruiser, and shall have seen her passport and 
certificate from the consul of the United States of North America resident in this regency, shall be permitted to 
proceed on her cruise unmolested. No passport to be issued to any ships but such as are absolutely the property of 
citizens of the United States, and eighteen months shall ‘be the term allowed for furnishing the ships of the United 
States with passports. 

Art. 5. No commander of any cruiser belonging to this regency shall be allowed to take any person, of whatso- 
ever nation or denomination, out of any vessel belonging to the United States of North America, in order to examine 
them, or under pretence of making them confess any thing desired, neither shall they inflict any corporal punish- 
ment, or any way else molest them. 

Art. 6. Ifany vessel belonging to the United States of North America shall be stranded on the coast of thisregency, 
they shall receive every possible assistance from the subjects of this regency; all goods saved from the wreck shall 
be permitted to be reimbarked on board of any other vessel without paying any duties at the custom house. 

Art. 7. The Algerines are not, on any pretence whatever, to give or sell any vessel of war to any nation at war 
with the United States of North America, or any vessel capable of cruising to the detriment of the commerce of the 
United States. 

Art. 8. Any citizen of the United States of North America having bought any prize condemned by the Alge- 
rines, shall not be again captured by the cruisers of the regency then at sea, although they have not a passport; a 
certificate from the consul resident being deemed sufficient until such time they can procure such passport. 

Art. 9. If any of the Barbary States at war with the United States of North America shall capture any Ameti- 
can vessel and bring her into any of the ports of this regency, they shall not be permitted to sell her, but shall depart 
the port on procuring the requisite supplies of provision. 

Art. 10. Any vessel belonging to the United States of North America, when at war with any other nation, shall 
be permitted to send their prizes into the ports of the regency, have leave to dispose of them without paying any 
duties on sale thereof. Ail vessels wanting provisions or refreshments shall be permitted to buy them at market 
price. 
Art. 11. All ships of war belonging to the United States of North America, on anchoring in the poris of the 
regency. shall receive the usual presents of provisions and refreshments gratis. Should any of the slaves of this 
regency make their escape on board said vessel, they shall be immediately returned; no excuse shall be made that 
they have hid themselves amongst the people and cannot be found, or any other equivocation. 

Art. 12. No citizen of the United States of North America shall be obliged to redeem any slave against his 
will, even should he be his brother; neither shall the owner of a slave be forced to sell him against his will, but all 
such agreements must be made by consent of parties. Should any American citizen be taken on board an enemy’s 
ship by the cruisers of this regency, having a regular passport, specifying they are citizens of the United States, 
they shall be immediately set at liberty; on the contrary, they having no passport, they and their property shail 
be considered lawful prize, as this regency know their friends by their passports. 

Art. 13, Should any of the citizens of the United States of North America die within the limits of this re- 
gency, the Dey and his subjects shal! not interfere with the property of the deceased, but it shall be under the 
immediate direction of the consul, unless otherwise disposed of by will. Should there be no consul, the effects 
shall be deposited in the hands of some person worthy of trust, until the party shall appear who has a right to de- 
mand them, when they shall render an account of the property; neither shall they. the ter. or Divan, give hindrance 
in the execution of any will that may appear. 

Art. 14. No citizen of the United States of North America shall be obliged to purchase any goods against his 
will, but, on the contrary, shall be allowed to purchase whatever it pleaseth him. The consul of the United States 
of North America, or any other citizen, shall not be answerable for debts contracted by any one of their own na- 
tion, unless previously, they have given a written obligation so to do. Should the Dey want to freight any Ameri- 
can vessel that may be in the regency or, Turkey, said vessel not being engaged, in consequence of the friendship 
subsisting between the two nations, he expects to have the preference given him, on his paying the same freight 
offered by any other nation. 

Art. 15. Any disputes or suits at law, that may take place between the subjects of the regency and the citizens 
of the United States of North America, shall be decided by the Dey in person, and no other; any disputes that 
may arise between the citizens of the United States shall be decided by the consul, as they are, in such cases, not 
subject to the laws of this regency. 

Art. 16. Should any citizen of the United States of North America kill, wound, or strike a subject of this 
regency, he shall be punished in the same manner as a Turk, and not with more severity. Should any citizen of 
the United States of North America in the above predicament escape prison, the consul shall not become answera- 
ble for him. 

Arr. 17. Theconsul of the United States of North America shall have every personal security given him, 
and his household; he shali have liberty to exercise his religion in his own house. All slaves of the same religion 
shall not be iinpeded in going to said consul’s house, at hours of prayer. The consul shall have liberty and per- 
sonal security given lim to travel wherever he pleases, within the regency. , He shall have free license te go on 
board any vessel lying in our roads, whenever he shall think fit. The consul shall have leave to appoint his own 
drogoman and broker. 

Art. 18. Should a war break out between the two nations, the consul of the United States of North Amevica. 
and all citizens of said States, shall have leave to embark themselves and property unmolested, on board of what 
vessel or vessels they shall think proper. 

Arr. 19, Should the cruisers of Algiers capture any vessel having citizens of the United States of North 
America on board, they having papers to prove they are really so, they and their property shall be immediately dis- 
charged; and should the vessels of the United States capture any vesseis of nations at war with them, having 
subjects of this regency on board, they shall be treated in like manner. 

Arr. 20. Ona vessel of war, belonging to the United States of North America, anchoring in our ports, the 
consul is to inform the Dey of her arrival, and she shall be saluted with twenty-one guns, which she is to return 
in the same quantity or number, and the Dey will send such provisions on board as is customary, gratis. 

Art. 21. The consul of the United States of North America shall not be required to pay duty for any thing 
he brings from a foreign country, for the use of his house and family. 

Art. 22. Should any disturbance take place between the citizens of the United States and the subjects of this 
regency, or break any article of this treaty, war shall nut be declared immediately, but every thing shall be searched 
into regularly; the party injured shall be made reparation. : 

On the 21st of the Luna of Safer, 1210, corresponding with the 5th September, 1795, Joseph Donaldson, jun. on 
the part of the United States of North America, agreed with Hassan Bashaw Dey of Algiers, to keep the articles 
contained in this treaty sacred and inviolable; which we the Dey and Divan promise to observe, on consideration 
of the United States paying, annually, the value of twelve thousand Algerine sequins, in maritime stores. Should 
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the United States forward a larger quantity, the overplus shall be paid for in money by the Dey and regency. Any 
vessel that may be captured from the date of this treaty of peace and amity shall immediately be delivered upon 


her arrival in Algiers. ; ; 
VIZIER HASSAN BASHAW. 
JOSEPH DONALDSON, Jun. 


To all to whom these presents shall\come, or be made known. 


Whereas the under written David Humphreys hath been appointed commissioner rere by letters 
patent, under the signature of the President, and seal of the United States of America, dated the 30th March, 1795, 
for negotiating and concluding a treaty of peace with the Dey and Governors of Algiers: Whereas, by instructions 
given to him on the part of the Executive, dated the 28th ot March, and 4th of April, 1795, he hath been further 
authorized to employ Joseph Donaldson, jun. on an agency in the said business: Whereas, by a writing under his 
hand and seal, dated the 21st of May, 1795, he did constitute and appoint Joseph Donaldson, jun. agent in the busi- 
ness aforesaid; and the said Joseph Donaldson, jun. did, on the 5th of September, 1795, agree with Hassan 
Bashaw Dey of Algiers, to keep the articles of the preceding treaty sacred and inviolable: 

Now know ye, that F, David Humphreys, commissioner plenipotentiary aforesaid, do approve and conclude the 
said treaty, and every article and clause therein contained, reserving the same, nevertheless, for the final ratifica- 
tion of the President of the United States of America, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate of the 
said United States. In testimony whereof, I have signed the same with my hand and seal, at the city of Lisbon, 


this 28th of November, 1795. 
DAVID HUMPHREYS, [z. s.] 





4th ConsREss. ] No. 110. ; [ist Session. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN. 
REPORTED TO THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, FEBRUARY 25, 1796. 


Mr. Livineston, from the committee appointed to inquire and report whether any, and what, legislative provision 
is necessary for the relief of such American seamen as may have been impressed into the service of any foreign 
Power; and, also, to report a mode of furnishing American seamen with such evidence of their citizenship as 
may protect them from foreign impressment, in future, made the following report: 


That, in considering the two important questions to which their attention has been directed by the House, they 
have not thought it necessary to prosecute any inquiry into particular instances of the evil complained of. They 
have supposed the sufferings and indignities undergone by their fellow-citizens on the high seas, as unhappily too 
notorious to need the support of further proof; and have, therefore, thought it their duty, without any delay, to 
submit some plan, first, tor their immediate relief; and secondly, for their future protection. 

First. For the relief of those unfortunate men, who may now be suffering under the accumulated miseries of 
imprisonment, insult, and separation from their families and country, the committee are of opinion that immediate 
legislative interference is necessary, and that it may be directed to a provision for the support of two or more agents, 
to be appointed by the Executive, and sent, the one to Great Britain, and the other to such places in the West Indies, 
where the greatest number of British ships of war may resort; and to continue there for such time as the President 
may deem necessary. ‘The committee contemplate the utility of those agents in alternate points of view. 

Ist. As procuring a release of impressed seamen by their interference; or, if their endeavors should unfortunately 
fail 

2d. Asa means of procuring an accurate state to the Government of the number and designation of its citizens, 
and of neutral foreigners sailing under the protection of its flag, thus illegally seized, that more efficacious measures 
may be pursued for their relief. 

Secondly. On the second point, the committee are of opinion that many of the impressmnents of American seamen 
having been colored by a real or pretended supposition that the persons impressed were British subjects, it becomes 
necessary to take away that pretence, by furnishing every American seaman with an authentic document to prove 
his right of citizenship. 

They, therefore, submit the following resolves: 


Resolved, That provision ought to be made for two or more agents, to be appointed by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate; the one of which agents shall reside in such part of the 
kingdom of Great Britain, and the other at such places in the West Indies, as the President shall direct; whose 
duty it shall be to inquire into the sitdation of such American citizens as shall have been, or hereafter may be, im- 
pressed or detained on board of any foreign vessel; to endeavor, by all legal means, to obtain their release, and to 
render an account of all foreign impressments of American citizens to the Government of the United States. 

Resolved, That proper officers ought to be raat where every seaman, being a citizen of the United States 
on producing evidence, duly authenticated, of his birth, naturalization, or residence, within the United States, an 
under their protection, on the 3d day of September, 1783, may have such evidence registered, and may receive a 
certificate of his citizenship. 
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4th Conaress. ] No. 111. [ist SEssION. 
SPAIN. 


COMMUNICATED TO THE SENATE, FEBRUARY 26 AND 29, 1796, 


Unitep States, February 26, 1796. 


Gentlemen of the Senate: 
I send, herewith, the treaty concluded on the 27th of October last, between the United States and Spain, 

by their respective plenipotentiaries. | ; , 

The communications to the Senate, referred to in my message of the 16th of December, 1793, contain the in- 
structions to the commissioners of the United States, Messrs. Carmichael and Short, and various details relative to 
the negotiations with Spain. Herewith I transmit copies of the documents authorizing Mr. Pinckney, the envoy 
extraordinary from the United States to the court of Spain, to conclude the negotiation, agreeable’ to the original 
instructions above mentioned; and to adjust the claims of the United States for the spoliations committed by the 
armed vessels of His Catholic Majesty on the commerce of our citizens. 

The numerous papers exhibiting the progress of the negotiation, under the conduct of Mr. Pinckney, being in the 
French and Spanish languages, will be communicated to the Senate as soon as the translations which appear neces- 


sary shall be completed. np . 
G. WASHINGTON. 


Unitep States, February 29, 1796. 


Gentlemen of the Senate: ejtuar Ms me” sao . 
I send, herewith, the papers relating to the negotiation of the treaty with Spain, to which I referred in my 


message of the 26th instant. 
G. WASHINGTON. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


To Tuomas Pinckney, greeting: 


Reposing especial trust and confidence in your integrity, prudence, and ability, I have nominated, and, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, do appoint, you, the said Thomas Pinckney, envoy extraordinary from 
the United States of America to the court of His Catholic Majesty; authorizing you, hereby, to do and perform all 
such matters and things as to the said place or office doth appertain, or as may be duly given you in charge here- 
after, and the said office to hold and exercise during the pleasure of the President of the United States for the time 
being. 

r In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of the United States to be hereunto affixed. Given 
under my hand, at the city of Philadelphia, the twenty-fourth day of November, in the year of 
[r. s.] our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-four, and of the independence of the United 


States of America the nineteenth. 
; G. WASHINGTON. 
By the President of the United States of America: 


Epa. Ranpotpn, Secretary of State. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
To all and singular whom these presents shall concern, greeting: 


Know ye, That, for the purpose of confirming, between the United States of America and His Catholic Majes- 
ty. perfect harmony and a good correspondence, and removing all grounds of dissatisfaction, and from a special 
trust and confidence in the integrity, prudence, and abilities, of Thomas Pinckney, I have nominated, and, by and 
with the advice: and consent of the Senate, appointed, the said Thomas Pinckney envoy extraordinary and’ sole 
commissioner plenipotentiary of the United States of America to His Catholic Majesty; hereby giving and granting 
to him full, and all manner of, power and authority, as also a general and special command at the court of his said 
Majesty, for, and in the name of, the United States, to meet, confer, treat, and negotiate, with the ministers, com- 
missioners, deputies, or plenipotentiaries, of his said Majesty; being furnished with sufficient authority of and con- 
cerning the navigation of the river Mississippi, and such other matters relative to the confines of the territories of the 
United States and His Catholic Majesty, and the intercourse to be had thereon, as the mutual interests and gene- 
ral harmony of neighboring and friendly nations require to be precisely adjusted and regulated; and of and con- 
cerning the general commerce between the United States and the kingdoms and dominions of His Catholic Majesty; 
and to conclude and sign a treaty or treaties, convention or conventions, thereon; transmitting the same to the Pre- 
sident of the United States of America for his final ratification, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate of 
the United States. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of the United States to be hereunto affixed. Given 
under my hand, at the city of Philadelphia, this twenty-fourth day of November, in the year of 
bes taf our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-four, and of the independence of the United 
States of America the nineteenth. 
G. WASHINGTON. 


By the President of the United States of America: 
Epa. Ranpotpn, Secretary of State. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


To all and singular whom these presents shall concern, greeting: 


Know ye, That, for the purpose of confirming, between the United States of America and His Catholic Majesty, 
perfect harmony and a good correspondence, and of reg all grounds of dissatisfaction, and from a special trust 
and confidence in the integrity, prudence, and abilities, of Thomas Pinckney, whom [ have nominated, and, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, appointed, envoy extraordinary of the United States to His Catholic 
Majesty, I do, hereby, give ana grant té him, the said Thomas Pinckney, full, and all manner of, power and autho- 
rity, as also a general and special command at the court of his said Majesty, for, and in the name of, the United 
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States, to meet and confer with the ministers, commissioners, or deputies, of his said Majesty, being furnished with 
sufficient authority, whether singly and separately. or collectively and jointly, and with them to agree, treat, consult, 
and negotiate, of and concerning al] matters and causes of difference subsisting between the United States and his 
said Majesty, relative to the instructions of his said Majesty, or of any of the tribunals or authorities of his said Ma- 
jesty. to his ships of war and privateers, of whatsoever date, as well as of and concerning restitution or compensa- 
tion in the cases of capture or seizure made of the property of the citizens of the United States by the said ships of 
war and privateers, and retribution for the injuries received therefrom by any citizen of the United States; and to 
conclude and sign a treaty or treaties, convention or conventions, touching the premises, transmitting the same to 
the President of the United States for his final ratification, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate of the 


United States. 
In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of the United States to be hereunto affixed. Given 
[L. s.] under my hand, at the city of Philadelphia, this twenty-fourth day of November, 1794, and of 
the independence of the United States of America the nineteenth. 
G. WASHINGTON. 


By the President of the United States of America: 
Ep. Ranpotpx, Secretary of State. 


The Secretary of State to Thomas Pinckney. 


Puitapevpuia, November 3, 1794. 
Dear Srp: 
Mr. Bayard. who sails on Thursday, as an agent for those who have suffered by British depredations, will 
be charged with both private and public despatches from me to you. I drop you this line to prepare you for a mis- 
sion, which the President has prepared for you, as envoy extraordinary to Madrid. I beg you, immediately upon 
the receipt of this, to make any arrangements which may seem expedient, before you quit London. The business 
relates to the Mississippi; will be temporary: and, under present circumstances, probably not dilatory. You will 
necessarily conclude that your return to London upon your former footing will be a thing of course. 

I have the honor to be, dear sir, with sincere esteem and true respect, your most obedient servant, 


EDM. RANDOLPH. 


Extract of a letter from the same to the same, dated November 8, 1794. 


“ The failure of the Senate to meet at the day appointed, and the continuance of that failure to the very moment 
of Mr. Bayard’s departure, disable me from sending you a commission, and its appendages, in the quality of envoy 
extraordinary to Madrid. I hope, however, that my letter of the 3d instant al have prepared you, in some mea- 
sure, for this new mission, before its duplicate, now sent, shall arrive.” 


Extract of a letter from the same to the same, dated Philadelphia, November 28th, 1794. 


** In my two last letters of the 3d and 8th instant, duplicates of which have been forwarded, I prepared you for 
a temporary transference of your services from London to Madrid. ‘The determination of the President is now con- 
firmed by the approbation of the Senate, as you will perceive from the commission, which accompanies this letter. 
** Your powers inform you, in general terms, of the subjects with which you are charged. The development of 
the principles upon which they are to be contended for, will be found in the documents of which Mr. Short is pos- 
sessed. But, for the sake of enabling you to avail yourself of every opportunity, before you reach Madrid, I send a 
statement of our pretensions, as they were laid before Congress, comprehending Mr. Jay’s discussions with Mr. 
Gardoqui, and the instructions and arguments transmitted to Messrs. Carmichael and Short. In these the President 
sees no reason for a change.” 


Manrip, July 21, 1795. 

My Dear Str: 

I arrived at this metropolis on the 28th of the last month, but, finding that the court were still at Aranjuez, 
I proceeded to that place; their residence there, however, was so short after my arrival that I could do no more 
than obtain an introduction to the Duke de la Alcudia. I returned to Madrid on the 2d of July, where the court 
remained only ten days; of course, every thing was in a kind of hurry and confusion unfavorable to business. I 
however passed through all niy ceremonials, and have had two conferences with the minister, the result of which 
is, that they are still anxious for further delay, which is to them equivalent to a cession of our rights, so long as 
we shall acquiesce therein, they being in possession of the object of controversy. The Duke de Ja Alcudia received 
me with politeness, but, at the same time, informed me that he could come tv no conclusion on the principal points 
of my mission until he should have received an answer to the propositions which he directed the Spanish chargé 
des affaires to make to our Government, in America, in the months of July and August last. I told him, in reply, 
that Mr. Jaudenes did not conceive himself authorized to make any direct propositions to the President so late as 
the month of March last, notwithstanding he had received the instructions to which the duke aliuded, and there- 
fore, that it was in vain to wait for an answer to propositions which, without further instructions, could not be 
brought forward in a mode through which any answer could be given to them. 

He seemed to doubt the possibility of M. Jaudenes’ not having made the proposals he had directed, and said he 
expected an answer thereto daily, and would immediately apprise me thereof. I then told him that I had undoubted 
proof of the matter being as I had stated, having in my possession a letter from M. Jaudenes to you, ascertaining 
the fact, with a copy of which, at his request, I promised to furnish him. I accordingly enclosed it to him in a 
note, the copy of which is herewith. ‘The court leaving Madrid for San Ildefonso within-a few days, I have re- 
ceived no answer thereto. I cannot help here lamenting that, when you enclosed to Mr. Short Mr. Jaudenes’ let- 
ter containing these proposals, (however informally expressed) you had not stated the sense of our Government 
thereon, and that, consequently, I must either acquiesce in a further delay, or take upon myself to determine what 
will be the resolution of our Government upon a question of great importance. It is true that I can deduce, by 
inference from the instructions heretofore given, and from reasoning upon our situation and circumstances, that the 
United States will not guaranty the possessions of Spain in America, and will not consent to purchase what is 
their right. But, upon a proposition so new, it would have been desirable that I could have stated to the Spanish 
Government that I was directly instructed on this head, in case any such proposal should be made here. [ con- 
ceive, however, that it is of such importance that our controversy with this Government should be determined 
during the present war, (which, I think, will not be continued another campaign) and it is also so essential to our 
internal harmony that the President should be made acquainted with the real intentions of this court, during the 
next session of Congress, that I mean to urge the decision as strongly as propriety and attention to my instructions 
on the subject will admit. Mr. Short has already informed you of the line which this court has determined to pur- 
sue to us, respecting navigation, during the present war, and of the reasons which prevent them from entering into 
written stipulations on this subject. This fine of conduct, while observed, is as favorable to us as we could expect 
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but, as no general orders can be published on the occasion, individual cases will occasionally occur, in which it will 
be necessary to apply to this administration for a compliance with their verbal agreement; and to these the duke 
promises to pay immediate attention. ‘This took place ina joint conference, which Mr. Short and I had with him, 
when we thought it prudent to state to him what his engagements were on that subject; to which statement he rea- 
dily acquiesced (namely, that the stipulations on this subject in our treaty with France should be observed.) In 
addition to the propositions said to have been directed to be mace to our Government, as above stated,. I find, in 
conversation with the duke, that another object is started, which, I presume, may be brought forward, still further 
to retard the negotiation. In our first conversation, he said that our negotiation seemed so connected with their 
accommodation with France, that it would be best to let them proceed together. When I observed that I could 
not discover the connexion, he did not then explain himself to ~ comprehension, but, in a joint conference with 
Mr. Short and myself, he expressed a wish to establish‘a triple alliance between France, Spain, and ourselves. 
He received the answer from Mr. Short, which he had previously given him, with great propriety, on former occa~- 
sions, of a nature somewhat siinilar, which is, in substance, that a generous and friendly conduct would ensure to both 
parties all the benefits of an alliance, and that the first object was to establish our rights on just principles, when objects 
of mutual convenience and accommodation might with propriety be resorted to. Mr. Monroe has informed you of 
the intentions of the French Government with respect to our negotiation here. I had no conversation with them 
on the subject, as I conceived the business placed on as good a footing as I could desire, and, since I have been 
here, I conclude that the French commissioners have complied with their instructions; the duke having informed 
me that he had certain information that our minister at Paris opposed an accommodation between Spain and France, 
unless our rights were previously acknowledged by the former. 

The repairs which so long a journey had rendered necessary for my carriage have detained me here a few day 
beyond the departure of the court; to-morrow, however, I set out to join them, and will inform you of the result of 
my next conference by the earliest opportunity. — ; 

I have received all possible assistance and information from Mr. Short since I have been here. He has placed 
in my hands all the papers of which he was possessed, relative to the objects of my mission. I am personally 
obliged to him for the readiness.ard friendly good will with which he has rendered me this service, and the United 
States are, I conceive, much indebted to him for the assiduity and ability with which he has conducted his negotia- 
tions at this court. I do not conceive that it can be necessary for me to remain here until an answer can be ob- 
tained to this letter, as it must be decided, long before that time, whether this court means to proceed in their sys- 
tem of delay, or whether they will yield to us our rights. In either case, it will be necessary that you should have 
a decided answer during the ensuing session of Congress. After that answer is obtained, my present idea is, that 
my presence here will be unnecessary; at all events, however, I will observe the directions contained in the ciphered 
part of your letter of 28th of November, 1794. I would, however, submit to you the propriety of an explicit in- 
struction, to whoever may be here, on the subject of alliance and guaranty, if it should not have been done previous 
to your receipt hereof, as, from the circumstances which have already occurred, I do not expect that it will be 
brought before our Government soon, in an official manner, and, if the instructions should arrrive too late to be of 


service, they can do no harm. 
I have the honor to be, dear sir, with great respect, your obedient and faithful servant, 


THOMAS PINCKNEY. 


The SecrETARY OF STATE. 


[Enclosed in the foregoing despatch. ] 


Mapnrip, 10th July, 1795. 


Monsieur LE Due: ; rt eae ; ; 
In conformity with the promise which I had the honor of making to your excellency, I herewith send the letter writ- 


ten by the chargé des affaires of His Catholic Majesty to the Secretary of State of the United States of America, dated 
the 28th of March, 1795, by which it is unquestionable that, at that time, M. Jaudenes did not think himself au- 
thorized to make propositions to the President of the United States, in consequence of your excellency’s instruc- 
tions, although he there acknowledges the receipt of your excellency’s letter of the 26th of July, which, accord- 
ing to the communication with which you honored Mr. Short on the ——, contained his instructions on the propo- 
sitions which the court of Spain thought proper to make to the Executive power of the United States, and although 
he has likewise written to the Secretary of State of the United States that your excellency had signified, by a let- 
ter of the 21st of November, 1794, that you had nothing to add to your informations of the said 26th of July, and 
of your duplicates of the 6th and 15th of August. This being the case, I beg your excellency to be pleased to in- 
forme me whether M. Jaudenes has properly understood his instructions of the 26th of July, and whether the five 
articles which he cites, under the term of insinuations, are such as His Maiesty thought proper to propose to the 
United States. . 

I have the honor to be, with the highest consideration and respect, 


M. le Duc, your most humble and most obedient servant, 
THOMAS PINCKNEY. 


Mr. Pinckney to the Secretary of State. 
San I_pEFonso, 11th August, 1795. 


My Dear Sir: 

By my letter of the 21st July, it must have appeared to you that this court was proceeding in that 
system of delay which it seems hitherto to have adopted, the minister having referred me, in my first conferences, 
to the answer expected to Mr. Jaudenes’ proposals. As a means of obviating this, I thought it best to put a stop 
to all expectations on that subject, and, therefore, at the first conference I had with the duke at this place, I told 
him candidly, that, however full my powers were, (which he must have seen) and however amicably inclined the 
United States were to this country, [ did not think myself authorized to insert in any treaty, to be formed with this 
country, a guarantee of their possessions in America. With this declaration the duke appeared much mortified, 
conceiving, as was natural, that the proposals, though informally made, had been considered and _ rejected by our 
Government. I then proceeded to state how ready the United States were to enter into every other friendly sti- 
pulation, and urged the arguments that occurred to me for an immediate settlement of the points in controversy; 
the result was, that he promised to proceed with me in our negotiations concerning the limits, &c. without the gua- 
rantee. I urged the fixing a day to proceed to the business, which he said was impossible, as he wished some fur- 
ther information, but promised to appoint an early day. ‘This, however, not immediately taking place, I requested, 
in three or four days, a further conference, in which he still urged that he was not prepared, but said that he would 
“a shortly enter into the business; and, from his conversation, [ collected that he had really been looking into the 
subject. 

On Saturday last it was pretty generally known here that the terms of a treaty of peace were settled between 
this country and France. On Sunday, at a conference with the duke, on my urging our progress, he told me that 
our business should be very speedily settled to our satisfaction; that I might consider it perfectly in that point of 
light, as His Majesty was determined to sacrifice something of what he considered as his right, to testify his good 
will to us. You, sir, have seen so much of this business as to know how to appreciate those circumstances; my 
present opinion is, that the new position of Spain with respect to England will induce them to come to a decision 
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with us. You may be assured, sir, that I shall omit neither assiduity nor such arguments as I am furnished with 
to accelerate the determination. ‘ : ; 

Having short information of a vessel ready to sail from Bilboa, I thought it advisable to give you this hasty sketch 
of our present position, which otherwise [ should have deferred till after the conference I mean to request to-mor- 
row, and in which I hope something more decisive will be fixed. ; awe. ‘ 

I am, with sentiments of the utmost respect and sincerest esteem, my dear sir, your faithful and obedient servant, 


THOMAS PINCKNEY. 


To the S—ecrRETARY oF STATE. 


Mr. Pinckney to the Secretary of State. 


San InpEronso, 1st October, 1795. 
Dear Str: ; ? 

I am not favored with any of your letters, since I left England; but, as the President may desire, to 
know the progress of the negotiation with which I am charged, previous to the meeting of Congress, I herewith send 
you the material parts of what has passed in writing, from whence he will be able to form his own opinion of our 
prospects in this business. It will be unnecessary to state to you the purport of the various oral conferences I have 
had with the Prince de la Paix (late Duke of Alcudia) on this occasion, as they were preparatory to the written 
documents I now enclose, which may be considered as the result of those conferences as far as they extend. I will 
not take up your time with conjectures of what may probably be the issue of this negotiation; for where measures 
are adopted from the fluctuation of occurrences and not from system, conjectures must be wildly hazarded. 

You may be assured that nothing within the scope of my abilities shall be wanting to induce a line of steady con- 
duct towards us, and I conclude that, in the course of another month, it will be decided whether this business 
can be concluded or not: in either event it will be unnecessary for me to remain here, and I therefore propose set- 
ting out for England in that space, unless events, which I do not now foresee, should require a longer residence here. 

When Mr. Short leaves this court, he intends, in pursuance of your authority, to appoint Mr. Charles Rutledge 
as chargé des affaires during his absence. This young gentleman, who accompanied me here as secretary, and 
with whose conduct I am perfectly satisfied, is son of the chief justice of South Carolina, whom I believe you know. 
Mr. Short says his appointment will be only at the rate of £300 per annum. I therefore beg leave to represent to 
you that it is impossible for him to live in a decent style on that salary, and would, therefore, submit the propriety 
of an augmentation. ‘That sum may be sufficient for a secretary living with a minister, and the principal part of his 
expenses borne by him, but it is beyond question, that a person cannot attend on this court without expending far 
beyond that sum. ; 

1 am, with sentiments of consideration and respect, dear sir, your faithful and obedient servant, 


THOMAS PINCKNEY. 
The Secretary oF STATE. 


[Enclosures in the foregoing despatch of Mr. Pinckney. } 


Mr. Pinckney to the Duke of Alcudia. 


San ILpeFonso, July 29, 1795. 
Monsieur LE Duc: 

In running over the “ ordenanza de corso” of His Majesty, dated the Ist of May, 1794, I per- 
ceive, with pleasure, the sentiments of justice which dictated the 11th article, which appears to me conformable with 
the engagements entered into by the court of Spain, by concurring in the terms of the armed neutrality of the last 
war. The spirit of this article, if I mistake not, amounts to this: that Spain, faithful to the principles she had 
adopted on neutral rights, was ready to act in conformity to these principles, but that prudence required a previous 
knowledge whether France, who had also adopted the articles of the armed neutrality, would act in the same man- 
ner. That, therefore, she permitted her vessels of war to bring into her ports neutral vessels laden with produce 
belonging to France, by way of precaution, and only until this point should be cleared up; but that, as soon as it 
was ascertained that France would act in conformity to these principles towards a aterten 5 nation, she would adopt 
the sentiments in conformity to her engagements, by conducting in the same manner with regard to that nation. 
Now, if I am not mistaken in the sense of the said article, I think I may, with propriety, propose to your excellency 
that the King be pleased to give orders that his ships of war and privateers bring no longer into Spanish ports, ves- 
sels of the United States of America, laden with produce belonging to Frenchmen. Seeing that your excellency has 
been informed of the treaty existing between the United States and France, which establishes these principles be- 
tween the two nations; seeing that the Government of France has given the most unequivocal assurances to ours 
that it will observe this treaty; and seeing that it acts in conformity to its promises, I conceive that it will not be 
necessary for me to detail here to your excellency all the inconveniences which result from the practice of putting 
merchant vessels out of their course, and carrying them to ports to which they were not destined, merely for the 
purpose of sending them away after they have been brought in. From the delays, waste, and inevitable expenses 
arising therefrom, from the bad treatment of which our citizens complain of receiving sometimes from the crews of 
the privateers, and, above all, from the spite and animosity which often follow between the individuals of two 
nations between whom it is the ardent desire of the United States to cultivate the most perfect harmony and friend- 
ship, not doubting but that your excellency entertains corresponding sentiments of good will towards my nation, I 
have no apprehension that a conduct towards us will be continued, which, without being of the least advantage to 
the interests of the King, is very prejudicial to the United States. 

S ror ~ excellency to accept the expression of respect and high consideration with which I have the honor 
to be, &c. XC. 


Not knowing whether your excellency has at the Sitio a copy of our treaty with France, I take the liberty to 
enclose the article on the contraband of war. 


Mr. Pinckney to the Duke of Alcudia. 


San I_peronso, 6th August, 1795. 
Monsieur LE Duc: ; 

Asin the cases not comprehended in the ‘‘ ordenanza de corso” of His Majesty, but which 
are to be determined (according to the agreement your excellency made with Mr. Short) by the principles of our 
treaty with France, it appears to me there will be less inconvenience to all parties in preventing judgments contrary 
to the treaty, than if that agreement were changed, after I take the liberty of laying before your excellency the cases 
as they arrive, in order that your excellency may give the proper orders. ‘With this view I have the honor to 
inform you that the brigantine Maria, of Boston, laden with provisions belonging to France, was taken into the 
port of Santander, on the 11th of June, where she is now detained; and I request your excellency to give orders to 
enable her to pursue her voyage. The long detention which this vessel has already undergone, with a perishable 
cargo, will, I hope, plead my excuse with your excellency for my pressing solicitation to have a speedy decision on 
this affair, I also take the liberty to inform M. le Duc of the circumstances relative to the American ship Liberty. 
of New York, according to the advices [ have received, which are, that this vessel being at Bordeaux, was freighted 
by an American house to carry'a cargo to Bilboa, consisting partly of whale oil and of dried codfish. The fish was 
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taken out by another American vessel in the river, and the oil landed, and was, of course, laden on board the 
Liberty, in the port, but it always continued to be American property. This vessel was met at sea. eight leagues 
from Bilboa, and carried as a prize into that port by a Spanish privateer, who pretends to have the articles which 
were laden at Bordeaux condemned as good prize, in virtue of the declaration of His Majesty, at the commence- 
ment of the war; by which it is ordained that French produce, and even those of foreigners landed in France, having 
paid the entrance x Bey shall not be admitted into Spanish ports, though they should be Jaden on board of neutral 
bottoms. But [ submit to the superior wisdom of your excellency whether this arret could have had in view a case 
like the present, in which the entry duties were not received by the French, and in which the property has not been 
changed. And I request your excellency to observe, also, that this determination, taken at the beginning of the 
war, was modified by the principles established in the 4th article of the ** ordenanza,” by which it is proved that, 
in the actual circumstances, if the cargo of this vessel had been altogether of the manufacture and property of 
Frenchmen, and was met at sea by a Spanish privateer, she could not be condemned according to the said princi- 
ples. It would, therefore, be very extraordinary if the property of the friends of Spain were condemned in a case 
in which her enemy’s property would go free. 

In submitting those cases to the inspection of your excellency, I have the most perfect contidence in the equit y 
of the decision, and I pray you to be assured of the sentiments of the high consideration and respect with which [ 
have the honor to be, &c. &e. . 


The Duke of Alcudia to Mr. Pinckney. 


San Inperonso, ugust 14th, 1795. 
Sir: 

I have communicated to the King the contents of your letters of the 29th of July and 6th current, in which 
you bring to view the offer made to Mr. William Short, that our ships of war and privateers should respect the free 
navigation of the United States in the same manner as those of France. 

You solicit to have liberated some vessels detained, and tie restoration of the cargoes of some others repu ted 
contraband according to the fifteenth article of our privateering ordinance. 

On observing what you state, His Majesty has directed proper orders to be given to the Minister of Marine for 
liberating the brigantine Maria, of Boston, and the Liberty, from Bordeaux, which you declare to be American pro- 
perty. That the captain of the Providence be paid for the pitch, tar, and turpentine, taken from him at Santander, 
as contraband articles. eles 

And in like manner that restitution be made for the cargo of the American brigantine Abigail, of New York, con- 
sisting of iron, steel, boards, and paints, confiscated by the marine judge of Santander. | ; 

I hope that, in these dispositions, you will acknowledge the sincere desire which animates His Majesty to culti- 
vate the most perfect harmony with the United States, and to cement still more the friendship subsisting between 
the two countries. ; : 

On my part, I renew to you on this occasion, &c. 


Mr. Pinckney to the Duke of Alcudia. 


San I_pEeronso, 4ugust 10th, 1795. 
Monsieur Le Duc: 

As in the conference with which you honored me on Wednesday last, I perceived that, although you have 
read with attention the memoir of Messrs. Short and Carmichael, upon the right of the United States to the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi, and to our southern limit, and admit the justice of the arguments therein contained, yet, that 
your excellency entertained some doubt relative to a part of the pretensions of the United States, I have thought it 
my duty to lay before your excellency some arguments in addition, and I have endeavored to avoid as much as pos- 
sible a repetition of those which have been so well developed in the said memoir, upon which I always rely as the 
most perfect exposition of our rights. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
T. PINCKNEY. 


Memoir, by Mr. Pinckney. 


*‘ Thirty-two years have elapsed since all the country on the left or eastern bank of the Mississippi, being under 
the legitimate dominion of the ven King of England, that sovereign thought proper to regulate with precision the 
limits between the provinces of Georgia and of the two Floridas, which was done by his solemn proclamation, pub- 
lished in the usual form, by which he established between them precisely the same limits which, nearly twenty years 
after, he declared'to be the southerly limit of the United States, by the treaty which this same King of England con- 
cluded with them in the month of November, 1782. ; ; 1 

** By the treaty of peace, between the late King of Spain and that sovereign, signed the 20th January, 1783, he 
ceded to His Catholic Majesty the two Floridas, without making any description of their limits. However, it is not 
difficult to prove, not only what were those limits, but also what the two contracting parties understood by that ces- 
sion. It is very evident that Great Britain could not be understood to have ceded more to Spain than the two Flori- 
das, according to the limits fixed by the proclamation of 1763, and according to what had recently been concluded, by 
a solemn treaty, to be the southerly limit of the United States. She had not been fortunate in the war which pre- 
ceded that treaty; but it had not so far humiliated her as to dishonor herself by ceding to Spain a territory which, two 
months before, she declared to belong of right to the United States. But, it is likewise evident that the 
Spanish Government, at that time, understood the same thing in receiving, as England did in ceding, the Floridas. 
In order to prove this, one need only observe the dates of the relative circumstances in this business. ‘I'he said pro- 
clamation of the King of England had been published more than nine years before that epoch; it was impossible, 
therefore, for the court of Spain to be uninformed on the subject of it; and if it were not content with the limits 
therein adjusted, it should have had others inserted in the treaty of peace of 1783. Besides, the provisional articles 
of the treaty between the United States and England, in which this limit was acknowledged, were signed in the 
month of November, 1782, and immediately communicated to the court of France. Now, the close connexion which 
at this time united the House of Bourbon, who possessed the crowns of Spain and France, was notoriously known. 
It is well known that these two nations were allied and confederates in the war against Great Britain. Is it, there- 
fore, credible that the court of France omitted to communicate to their ally the treaty of the United States with 
Great Britain before the articles with 7 and the latter Power had existence? And this being the case, I repeat 
that, if she were discontented with the li:nits there determined for Florida, she then had an opportunity for openin 
negotiations in order to change them. But if it were possible to imagine that Spain, thus linked with France, an 
having an able negotiator upon the spot, treating of peace with the same Power, could have been ignorant of what 
was passing, a subsequent period occurred in which she still had an opportunity of making her objections to those limits, 
and when it was impossible that she could not have possessed all the necessary information, that is to say, all the 
time which had elapsed until her definitive treaty with Great Britain, which was not signed until the 3d of Septem- 
ver, 1783—a so of two months after the treaty with America had been communicated to France, and even six 
months after it had been published in the United States. From these facts it follows that Spain, being informed of 
the limits fixed by the proclamation of 1763, and acknowledged by the treaty of the United States, was content with 
them, or that, if = were not, that she made attempts with Great Britain, which, having failed in bringing about a 
VOL. I. 
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change of them in the treaty by which she obtained Florida, it results, from every principle of justice, that she remained 
satisfied with those limits. But it has been said that Spain had pretensions for passing the limits above mentioned by 
the right of conquest—her troops having, during the war, seized a certain portion of territory beyond that limit; but the 
answer to this pretension is as simple and as conclusive as that just developed, which is, that the territory conquered 
must have belonged, before the war, either to the United States or to Great Britain. If it belonged to the United 
States, it is very clear that Spain could have no right to make conquests on a nation with whom she was not at war, 
and [ will not, for a single moment, admit an idea so disrespectful to Spain as to imagine that she could pretend to 
be the friend of the United States; to have succored them in the war, to have even lent them money for maintaining it; at 
the same time she was depriving them of their property. If this territory belonged to Great Britain, His Catholic 
Majesty obliged himself, by the sixth article of the definitive treaty with Great Britain, to deliver up, without diffi- 
culty, all the country and territories conquered by the arms of His Majesty, which were not comprehended in the 
same under the name of cessions or of restitutions. Now, by the-treaty, there was, under this description, (besides 
the island of aren only Florida, whose limits have been proved above. ‘Therefore, in both cases, Spain has not 
the right of retaining these possessions under the name of conquest. suse set reat 

« Missssrpp1.—The right of the United States to the free navigation of the Mississippi, also depends upon the 
best founded and most incontestable principles. In considering them I shall avoid,as much as possible, a repeti- 
tion of the contents of the memoir of Messrs. Short and Carmichael, as I have endeavored to do in that which I had 
the honor of submitting to your excellency on the question of the limits, and this is the reason why I shall ‘say noth- 
ing upon the argument which appears to me alone to decide this discussion in favor of the United States, to wit: the 
natural right they have to this navigation. But I shall content myself by saying some words on their right, found- 
ed upon the contracts, or their conventional right. And as to the first, but one observation presents itself, which can 
be applied to both the questions, of limits and of navigation, which is, that the contracts and the stipulations, rela- 
tive to these two subjects, were made by those who had the right of making them when Spain had no interest there- 
in; and that this Power having acquired the territories upon which she supports her rights, after they had been sub- 
jected to those conditions by the lawful proprietors, it consequently follows ,that she should be liable to the same 
conditions with regard to he territories, as the ancient proprietors were: for there is nothing more clear than that 
those proprietors could not cede to Spain a right which they themselves had not. Let us examine, then, whether 
those ancient owners, admitting they were in actual possession, could with justice hinder the inhabitants of the 
United States from navigating the Mississippi. The parties were France and England, who (the one possessing 
the right and the other the left bank of the river) declared, by the treaty of peace of 1763, that all the subjects of the 
British empire should have the right of navigating the Mississippi in its full extent, from its source to the ocean. 
By this article, the right of the United States (then a constituent part of the British empire) to navigate this river 
was acknowledged, and it may be added that they were the part of that empire for which this article must have 
been principally stipulated, being the part the most interested in it. Now, which of those two contracting Powers 
could now fawlully deprive us of this right? Certainly not France, who would do it in direct contravention of her 
treaty of 1763—France, our friend, our ally, who lavished her blood and treasure for the support of our rights— 
France, in a word, who, by the 11th article of her treaty of alliance, had agreed to guaranty to the United States 
‘their possessions and the additions or conquests which their confederation may procure during the war, from any 
of the dominions now, or heretofore, possessed by Great Britain in North America, the whole, as their possessions, 
shall be fixed and assured to the said United States, at the moment of the cessation of their war with England.’ 

“ Neither can Great Britain oppose the right of the United States to this navigation, in derogation of her treaty of 
1763, and in direct contravention of her treaty with the United States, in November, 1782. If, therefore, neither 
the one nor the other of these ancient proprietors had the right of prohibiting the United States from the navigation 
of this river, I must repeat, here, that they could not, in ceding their territory to Spain, cede, also, a right which 
did not at all belong to them, and, consequently, that Spain does not possess that right. It may here be added, that 
all the arguments founded upon the knowledge Spain possessed of the existing state of the contracts, when she ob- 
tained her acquisitions, which have been above applied to the question of limits, are opposed, with still greater force, 
to her pretensions to the exclusive navigation of the Mississippi; forasmuch as she was one of the contracting parties 
to the treaty of peace of 1763, and as, by the second article of the definitive treaty of peace, concluded in 1783, 
that very treaty was expressly one of those which served as a basis and foundation to that of 1783.” 


Mr. Pinckney to the Duke of Alcudia. 


San InpEFonso, 29th August, 1795. 


Monsieur Le Duc: 

Having had the honor of presenting to you the project of a treaty of friendship, of limits, and of commerce: 
and having, at-the same time, offered another project, separately, contained in a single article, which tends to ce- 
ment, still more, the connexions of friendship between the two nations, I must remark to your excellency that, 
in case you agree to the latter project, it may be substituted in the treaty instead of the twelve articles, from the 
fifth to the sixteenth, inclusively, which, in that case, would become useless; but wishing to insert this observation 
in the pent , | take the liberty to inform your excellency thereof, in order to avoid the confusion that would other- 
wise take place. 

With r¢ wna which I conceive to be founded in the interest of both nations, that this negotiation will speedily 
terminate to their mutual advantage, 
T have the honor to be, &c. 


THOMAS PINCKNEY. 


The Duke of Alcudia to Mr. Pinckney. 


San I:pEeronso, 29th August, 1795. 
Sir: 
I have observed, in yours of this date, the reflection which you have made relative to the project of a treaty 
of friendship, limits, and commerce, which you delivered to me, and the separate article, at the same time, accom- 


panying it, and coincide with you in the just observation which you have made. 
I renew, &c. 


Mr. Pinckney to the Duke ef Alcudia. 


San I:pEFonso, 30th August, 1795. 
Monsieur Le Duce: 

T have the honor to address your excellency in favor of an American citizen, named Denabre, captain of the 
merchant ship Betsey, of Philadelphia, who writes to me from Madrid, that, after having been detained upwards of 
wo years in the pursuit of his claim against the captors of his vessel, and after having obtained a favorable sentence 

,rom the tribunal of appeal, who were to judge his process in the last resort, his adversary still sought further de- 
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lays, by making a representation to His Majesty, requesting that a greater number of judges be appointed for giving 
definitive judgment. If this representation has been made, I doubt not but your excellency will see it in its true 
light, and will act so as that that justice, which, I am confident, His Majesty desires to render, be no longer delayed. 


I have the honor to be, &c. &c. 
THOMAS PINCKNEY. 


Mr. Pinckney to the Duke of Alcudia. 


San ILpEronso, 3d September, 1795. 


Monstevr Le Duc: 

I have the honor. to send you, enclosed herein, the copy of two petitions, presented by the captain of an 
American vessel called ‘* The Three Friends,” [Los Tres Amigos) to the marine tribunal of Santander, in which 
the circumstances relative to his detention are detailed, and from which, it appears that the captors, notwithstand- 
ing his claims, have landed the cargo of the said vessel. ; ; 

As I am well assured, from what has already taken place on like occasions, that His Majesty will be pleased 
to cause this vessel and cargo to be restored, I take the liberty of laying these facts before your excellency, not 
doubting but that you will have the goodness so to act as that this affair be terminated with the least possible expense 
to all the parties interested. ; ; 

I shall only add an observation, that the circumstance of this vessel having been found in the possession of French- 
men, cannot change the case, because she would not have been deemed good prize if she had been carried into 
France: and even if all the cargo belonged to Frenchmen, it would be restored here, according to the last dispo- 


sitions of His Majesty. 
- I have the honor to be, &c. &c. 


Mr. Pinckney to the Prince of Peace. * 


San InpEFonso, 13¢h September, 1795. 


Monsreur Le Prince: 

I have the honor to inform your excellency that the owners of the America vessels, the Rooksby and 
Greenway, which were carried into the port of Cadiz, in the year 1793, by His Majesty’s frigate Santa Cathalinda, 
have sent an agent to Spain, in order to receive those vessels, which they on had been put in complete repair 
in the royal dock yards of His Majesty. Your excellency ‘will readily recollect all the circumstances of this af- 
fair, by recurring to the letters with which you honored Mr. Short, on the 14th and 24th of October, 1794. The 
agent of the proprietors has had those vessels surveyed at Cadiz, and the report of the artists states, that there is 
still sufficient time to repair them, if the work be done before the autumnal rains complete their ruin. This agent 
is authorized to receive the indemnifications due for the freight of the cargoes of these vessels, and for the expense 
of their detentions but that which presses most in this case, and on which I beg your excellency to communicate 
to me the King’s determination, is the giving of an order for the commencement of those repairs, as the agent is ar- 
rived here at the Sitio, where his expenses are more considerable than he can conveniently afford, and as he assures 
me that, if the repairs are not begun immediately, it will be useless to undertake them. As to what regards the 
freight, and other demands, I have no doubt but we shall be able to arrange them amicably, at the same time we 


regulate the principles of several other claims of the same nature. 
I have the honor to be, &c. &c. 


The Prince of Peace to Mr. Pinckney. 
San Iperonso, 15th September, 1795. 


Sir: 

On observing what you state in the letter of the day before yesterday, on the solicitation of the proprietors 
of the American vessels, the Rooksby and Greenway, detained at Cadiz, since the end of 1793, I assure you, sir, 
that orders have long ago been given for proceeding, without loss of time, to the repairing and refitting of the said 
vessels, agreeably to what has been proposed; but without attending to the pretended reclamations, for the reasons 
mentioned in my letters to Mr. William Short upon this subject. 

On this occasion I reiterate to you, &c. 


Mr. Pinckney to the Prince of Peace. 
San InpEronso, 20th September, 1795. 


Monsieur Le Prince: 

Having received orders from the Government of the United States of America to make reclamations to the 
court of Spain, in consequence of the capture of several vessels belonging to their citizens, as well by the Spanish 
ships of war, as by their privateers, during the war which has just been terminated, it is my duty to state to your 
excellency the basis upon which these reclamations are founded. There is no principle more incontestable, or more 
generally acknowledged, than that which establishes that, when two nations have the misfortune to be at war, the 
other nations wishing to remain at peace, and not to meddle in the quarrel, ought not to meet with any molestation 
or bad treatment from them; but, on the contrary, that they should be free to go and come, to pursve their com- 
merce and their labor, in the same manner as though the war did not exist; always suspending the plenitude of the 
exercise of this right in two cases only: the first of which is, not to carry, either to the one or to the other of the 
belligerent parties, warlike stores. ‘The second, to carry nothing to places besieged_or blocked up. With the ex- 
ception of these two conditions, the war should be null, and as though it did not exist, so far as it respects neutral 
nations. This doctrine, founded upon reason, and supported by the sentiments of ,the most enlightened writers, is 
further established by the express approbation of the commercial nations of Europe, of whom there is scarcely one 
who has not adopted these principles in their late treaties, in which they declare the conduct which the contracting 
parties should hold, in case either should be at war. But the time in which this common sentiment of the majority 
of the maritime nations manifested itself more clearly on this subject, was, when maritime conventions were esta-. 
blished, in 1780, in the first instance, between the Northern Powers, and adopted posteriorly by a decisive plurality 
of the nations of mare, and particularly by Spain. . 

It is this respectable code, dictated by wisdom and moderation, which, by preserying the privileges of those at 
peace, does not infringe the rights of those at war. This code, whose equitable principles have drawn forth the as- 
sent and support of the most respectable Powers of Europe, who also, by their position, as well political as geographi- 
cal, seemed to have but little interest in it—I mean the emperor and the King of Prussia, who have solemnly 
adopted it—this code, in a word, uniting the sentiments of all the nations of the two hemispheres, except a single 
Power, has placed on a certain basis that which henceforward should be the law of nations on this subject. It is 
this code which I cite for the foundation of the proposition I have to make to your excellency, to wit: that the 
decisions on the captures of the American vessels which have been brought into ports belonging to His Catholic 
Majesty, by his ships of war or privateers, shall be given according to the principles of the above mentioned con- 
vention, made between the Empress of Russia and the King of Denmark, in 1780, and to the principles of which 
Spain and the United States have since declared their intention of adhering, and that commissioners shall be named 
on both sides for determining the reimbursements that may be due on this account. I do not think I can propose to 
your exceliency a more convenient method for terminating all discussion on this subject, than by establishing a rule 


* Before addressed as the Duke of Alcudia. 
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formally approved of by both nations, who have united, in its favor, so remarkable a plurality of the important Eu- 
ropean Powers—a rule, moreover, conformable to the principles which His Majesty has declared he would follow 
in the war which has just been terminated, since, inthe 14th article of his *tordenanza de corso,” he has deter-: 
mined to observe the same conduct in this respect, which should be held by his enemies. Now Francz has been 
held, by her treaty with the United States, to observe these same principles, and she has acted conformably, so that 
the same rule which the King has already established, is precisely that which I at present claim. If the tact be as 
our citizens complain, that a considerable number of our vessels have been taken and carried into the ports of His 
Majesty (particularly in the West Indies.) when they were occupied in lawful traftic only, where, after a long de- 
tention, their cargoes have been carried off by force, without the proprietors, for the most part, knowing whether 
they were condemned by a court of justice or nots if it be proved that half of the crews of some of these vessels 
died of the disorders incident to their captivity, those who survived abandoned their vessels and cargoes, rather 
than face the dangers of so destructive a detentions; and if, by the very sentences of the tribunals in the islands, 
(where the sentences have been communicated to the owners) it be proved that the acts for which these cargoes 
have been condemned were not offences against the law of nations; I am too well convinced of His Majesty’s 


cane 


equity, and of his benevolence towards ny nation, one instant to doubt that he will order proper measures to be 
taken for repairing the wrongs committed under color of his authority. If, on the contrary, these facts do not exist, 
and should net be proved to the satisfaction of the commissioners named by the King, he will have given a proof of 
his love of justice, and of his friendship for the United States, which will cost but little; will put a stop to every 
complaint in this respect: and do away the necessity of a claim on the part of Government upon each individual 
case, which would give an infinite deal of trouble to your excellency, and bring with it an endless discussion. I 
take the liberty of adding, here, a single reflection, which is founded on what appears to me to be the true interests 
of Spain on this subject, to wit: that it is expedient for a nation possessing the richest productions in the world, 
and who, during a war, must necessarily draw great resources trem her distant possessions—for a nation whose in- 
habitants are not generally led by habit, or perhaps by sentiment, toa privateering war—that it is expedient, in a 
word, for the mistress of the mines of Mexico and Peru, to give the most ample latitude to the rights of neutral 
nations, during a war. It is this sentiment, founded on justice and sound policy, which, doubtless, dictated the ad- 
herence of Spain to the principles of the armed neutrality, proposed by Russia; and I have no suspicion that, in 
the present case, she would wish to swerve from it to do an injury toa nation, led equally from interest and dispo- 
sition, to rank herself among her best of friends. 
i have the honor to be, with sentiments of the highest consideration and respect, 
° Monsieur Le Duc, your most obedient and very humble servant, 


THOMAS PINCKNEY. 


The Prince of Peace to Mr. Pinckney. 

San Itprronso, 23d September, 1795. 
Sir: 
I yesterday received yours of the 20th, relative to the orders you have received from the President of the 
United States, for claiming indemnification for various prizes made by the ships of war and privateers of Spain, 
particularly in America, and soliciting the naming of persons on both sides, informed of the cases and complaints of 
the proprietors, for determining them according to the principles of the neutrality adopted in the year 1780, by the 
Northern Powers of Europe and by Spain. 

You accompanied the said paper with an additional one, which I did not touch upon on Sunday, when I handed 

you the project of the treaty, expecting that this point would be provided for therein. 

And, in answer to both cases, I can inform you that, on the same terms as have been determined the American 
rizes in Europe, since the neutrality of the United States with France, in the present war, has been known, shall 
e judged the prizes which may have been made in America. But this matter being very different from the system 

of a treaty stipulating positive regulations for the future, there is no necessity of including it therein. 


I renew, on this occasion, my sincere desires, &c. 
THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 


Notes onthe project of a Convention proposed by His Excellency the Prince of Peace. 
25TH OF SEPTEMBER, 1795. 


The preamble of this project appears very convenient, but there would be no impropriety in expressing the ap- 
pointment of the plenipotentiary of the United States according to the forms prescribed by their constitution. 


Art. 1. 

Arr. 2. I think that it would be better to insert-six months. instead of one year, for the period in which the gar- 
risons shall retire, because six months may elapse after the signature of the treaty, before the ratifications are com- 
pleted, and hence the year which Spain requires for this purpose will be obtained. 

Arr. 3. The same period of six months may be substituted instead of one year, as in the preceding article, which 
corresponds with this. 

' Arr. 4. In the ninth line of this article it appears that the word ‘‘ anchura” (breadth) may be substituted for 
* extension.” 

In the 11th and 12th lines, the words ** solo et exclusivamente” (alone and exclusively) should be omitted, for 
Spain could scarcely confide in the good faith of the United States, nor in this convention, which she is about to con- 
clude with them, if they agreed to an article which would be an intraction of another treaty, previousiy made. Now, 
by the treaty of peace between the’ United States and Great Britain, concluded in 1783, it is stipulated that the navi- 
gation of the river Mississippi shall continue free to the subjects of Great Britain and to the citizens of the United 
States. It appears that the following provision would have all the desired effect: ** It is nevertheless agreed, that 
nothing contained in this article shall be construed or interpreted, to communicate the right of navigating this river, 
to other nations or persons, than to the subjects of His Catholic Majesty, and to the citizens of the United States.” 

Again, this article is incomplete, and does not fulfil thejubject of the two parties, which is to avoid all circumstan- 
ces which might become a causg of the interruption of the good harmony of the two nations; because it does not point 
out the manner in which this navigatien shall be exercised. It is true, that the stipulation of the free navigation car- 
ries with it, as of natural consequence, that the persons and effects of the contracting nations cannot be arrested, or 
subjected to pay any duty for the use of this navigation, and that they are to enjoy all the conveniences on the bor- 
ders of the river which the laws of nations permit; but it could produce no inconveniency to stipulate these points 
in the same article, by which means every discussion in this respect would be avoided in future. And I think it 
would, also, be the interest of His Majesty, in order to do away all suspicion of contraband trade, that a place be as- 
signed for the American vessels, arriving from sea, or from the river, to put into, or to touch at, instead of a more 
diffusive exercise of this right. 

Suspenxsion.—Again, as it appears that the court of Spain desires to establish this convention upon the basis of 
justice, although, at present, it does not judge proper to enter into commercial arrangements with the United States, I 
think that, upon this footing also, M. le Prince will agree, that justice will not be complete without some addition to 
this article. For I take it tor granted, that the right of the United States to the navigation of the Mississippi, and 
to the limits, has been proved, and that it is incontestable; and I conceive this is deducible from the arguments which 
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have been brought forward on the subject, on the part of the United States, having never been answered: and I am very 
certain that, if there were reasons capable of refuting them, they would not have escaped the penetration and intelli- 
gence of the minister conducting this negotiation on the part of His Majesty, who would have displayed all the argu- 
ments which could be opposed with justice and energy to our pretensions. But his views are too upright to use un- 
founded arguments. He is, also, too enlightened to employ weak reasonings, and I amsincerely and fully persuaded that 
he had no others to produce. The right of the United States, therefore, being established, there is certainly some- 
thing due to them for the suspension of that right, during a period of twelve years, which has done incalculable in- 
jury to the inhabitants of the fertile countries watered by the Mississippi. Under this point of view, then, I conceive 
I do not demand a thing incompatible with the most rigorous justice, when I make the proposition to cede to usa 
convenient space of ground for establishing a depot, where the American vessels coming from sea may discharge their 
cargoes, with those arriving from the neighboring ports on the river. Besides, va 8 having actually seen and con- 
sidered the reasonings and the equitable basis upon which the pretensions of the United States are founded, as soon 
after that examination as she was convinced of their solidity, she has said, with a frankness and respect for justice 
which does her great honor, ‘* We do agree, that the navigation of the Mississippi be common to both nations;” and 
I am too well assured of the Spanish good faith, to imagine that she wished this declaration to be illusory, without 
utility and without effect. Now, by the position and singular nature of the Mississippi, its navigation cannot be ex- 
ercised with advantage by the citizens of the United States, without such a place for unlading their vessels as I wish 
to have stipulated by this convention: and I doubt not but that His Majesty will agree to it, after having reflected 
that it is a natural consequence of what is already concluded. Nor do I think it would be well to omit this part of 
the article under an idea that when we agree to a thing we agree to every matter necessary for its execution, and 
consequently, that the Americans will have the right of using the necessary accommodations on this navigation; 
because I consider, as the principal object of this convention, the termination of every thing that may give room for 
future complaints and disputes, whereas, the indeterminate manner of the use of this navigation would be a fertile 
source of altercation, which I doubt not but M. le Prince will readily co-operate with me to avoid. 

Before I examine the 5th article, it is necessary to remark here, that the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th, and after, the 
15th, 16th, and 17th articles of the project which Mr. Pinckney had the honor of proposing, be entirely omitted, 
without any substitute, then it appears that every stipulation on commercial relations is rejected, and that His Ma- 
jesty contents himself ‘with doing what appears to him to be just, without wishing to connect more. closely 
the bands of friendship with the United States, by means mutually convenient. Mr. Pinckney, however, cannot 
allow himself to think, such being the dispositions of His Majesty, observing his benevolence for the United States, 
and the position of the two nations, but that M. le Prince still has some articles relative to commerce to propose. As 
to what regards an intimate friendship between Spain and fhe United States, under a political point of view, as re- 
lating particularly to those possessions of Spain in America, Mr. Pinckney does not hesitate to say, that the advan- 
tages which would result therefrom to Spain, are incalculable; and as to what regards merely, the benefits of the com- 
merce, he will content himself with laying only two circumstances before his excellency, proving that the commerce 
of the United States is not contemptible: ‘The first is, that the inhabitants of the United States have doubled in the 
space of twenty years, eight of which have been employed in a war, which having partook of the nature of a civil 
war, was destructive to population, not only from the rage with which such wars are pursued, but by the emigrations 
which follow in such cases. Notwithstanding, the population of those States, which, at the commencement of the 
war in 1775, was under two millions and a half of persons, at this moment amounts to near five millions of inhabi- 
tants. The other fact is, that the exports _from the United States to foreign countries, for the last year, exceeded, in 
value, the sum of thirty-two millions of dollars. A country, therefore, which offers a market consisting of five mil- 
lions of persons, manufacturing but little for themselves, and which exports to the value of upwards of thirty mil- 
lions, principally of articles of the first necessity, cannot offer a disadvantageous commerce. 


Arr. 5th. It would seem that a part of this article contains inconveniences which should cause it to be rejected 
by both parties. The first principle apparently necessary to establish, relative to the Indians, is, that neither party 
should meddle in the political affairs of those inhabiting the territory within the limits of the other: and it is 
especially the interest of Spain to hinder such practices with the great number of Indians inhabiting her 
territory. But, if it be stipulated by this convention, “Que no se depojara ni hechara de sus tierras & dichas 
naciones,”* and a war should take place between one of the parties and an Indian nation inhabiting the ter- 
ritory within its limits, that party could not repel such enemies, or drive them from its lands, though they 
should be the aggressor, without an infraction of the treaty. The objection to this article originates only 
in the desire which the United States have to avoid every source of discord with Spain. There is nothing 
more evident than the care with which the United States have avoided a rupture, under very delicate circum- 
stances. All Europe have witnessed, and Spain ought to be convinced of, the moderation, and of the wisdom of 
their Government, on this score, with regard to European nations; and as to the Indians I can also, with confidence 
assert, that our Government has spared no pains in order to live upon good terms with them, and to render to them 
every friendly office and succor in its power; having established it as a principle never to take their lands, unless 
it had a title to them, as a just indemnification for a war of aggression on the part of the Indians, or unless by a sale 
voluntarily and publicly made. I am well convinced that His Majesty possesses the same sentiments of justice and 
benevolence for those nations; but it appears, clearly, that neither Spain nor the United States should agree that 
any other foreign Power, whatsoever, should have the right of meddling in the discussions which might take place 
between them and the Indians inhabiting their territories. 

The last part of this article appears also to require some ulterior explanations. 


Art. 6th. Agreed to. 

Art. 7th. To require explanation of the 10th and 11th lines. 

Art. 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th. Agreed to. 

Art. 12th. Here are omitted the 15th, 16th, 17th articles of the project of Mr. Pinckney. 
Art. 13th. Here are omitted the 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, and 23d articles of Mr. Pinckney. 
Art. 14th and 15th. Agreed to. : 


Art. 16th. Agreed to as far as the last paragraph, beginning with the words ‘ty los casos,” to which I am 
opposed; because it would render almost useless every thing contained in this and the preceding article; because it 
is repugnant to the system of the armed neutrality of the last war, which I conceive it is the interest of Spain, as 
well as of the United States, to support; and because it would give room to perpetual abuse and vexations. I shall 
put a case, which will show the inconveniences of this part of the article. The United States are at war with the 
Algerines; if this war should not soon terminate, it is probable that the United States will have a squadron in the 
Mediterranean; in that case, I suppose that Spain would not think it proper that the American ships of war should 
have the liberty of arresting those of Spain, of putting them out of their course, and of taking part of their cargoes, 
which they might do under pretext that they stood in need of it. 


Art. 20. This article, according to the projet of M. le Prince, could not be executed in the United States on 
account of their constitution, in which no_ authority exists, giving them the right of cones a — to be arrested 
unless sufficient testimony be produced for having him brought before the tribunals, Mr. Pinckney, therefore, 
would not act with good faith were he to consent to the insertion of an article which could be executed in Spain 
and not in the United States; and he thinks, also, that it would be better to form from this article a separate con- 
vention, in which the necessary forms for having arrested and delivered up, any person whomsoever, according to 
the constitution of the United States, shall be more detailed, and in which M. le Prince might insert the testimony 
and forms required by the Spanish laws for obtaining the effect desired. 





* That the said Indian nations shall neither be disturbed nor driven from their lands. 
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M. le Prince will doubtless find, on reflection, that the term ‘* malhechores” (malefactors) is infinitely too 
vague, as it comprehends every sort of transgression opposed to good morals; and it is, also, too uncertain; because 
such.an act as would be reputed ‘* malhecho” (a bad or criminal action) in one country, or in one age, might not be 
deemed so in another. As to what regards the effects or property that may be stolen or concealed, and carried into 
the territories of one of the parties, the following article gives a remedy, and the slaves are comprehended under 
these descriptions. ‘The reason why the crime of murder is the only one mentioned in the project of Mr. Pinckney 
is, because it is the only crime appearing to merit the vengeance of governments, which obliges them to take the 
trouble of pursuing the fugitives into foreign countries, because the exile, which is the consequence of their flight, 
appears to be a punishment sufficient for other crimes; and because, by the 22d article, they may be deprived of all 
the property which they may have been able, unjustly, to carry with them. 


ART. 22. 
Art. 23. Mr. Pinckney having stated, in a separate memoir, the reasons for inserting here an article as to the 


captures made by the Spanish privateers, during the war just terminated, has nothing further to add to this. 


[Enclosures in Mr. Pinckney’s despatch of 28th October, 1795—postea, page 546. ] 


Mr. Pinckney to the Prince of Peace. 
Maprip, 5th October, 1795. 
MonsiEurR LE Prince: 


Your excellency, by the letter with which you honored me on the 23d_ult., having agreed that the captures 
of the vessels of the United States, which shall have been made in America, shall be judged according to the same 
principles by which the prizes made upon the Americans in Europe have been determined since the neutrality of 
the United States towards France has becn known, there only remains, for the accomplishment of the commission 
with which I am charged by the President of the United States on the subject, to explain what those principles are, 
and to bring them forth: although it appears to me that this might be done very conveniently by an article in the 
treaty, which, I hope, we shall soon terminate; as the principal object of this convention is the termination of the 
differences which have formerly subsisted. However, as your excellency appeared to have objections to it, I have put 
those details in the form of a separate convention, herein enclosed, me I flatter myself that the terms in which it is 
conceived will be acceded to by your excellency. 


The Prince of Peace to Mr. Pinckney. 
San Lorenzo, 7th October, 1795. 
Sir: 

In answer to yours of the 5th current, in reply to mine of the 23d, you say that you suppose the difficulties 
pointed out therein, against the insertion in the present treaty, of an article relative to the captures made on the citi- 
zens of the United States, during the present war, would require a separate convention in the terms mentioned. 
But there is, moreover, opposed to this, the same reasons as those to the insertion of the article. I must add that, 
as this business will require little explanation when agreed upon, there is no need of multiplying writing for insert- 
ing it, and that it will be proper to confine ourselves to the limits of our particular agreement, for whose execution 
the most clear and positive orders will be communicated. 


San Lorenzo, October 7, 1795. 


The Prince of Peace, in consequence of the conference with Mr. Thomas Pinckney, on Friday last, on the treaty 
between Spain and the United States, which finally closed the said treaty, cape that, if Mr. Thomas Pinckney finds 
it comformable to his instructions, and to what has been agreed upon, he will sign it when convenient. ° 


Mr. Pinckney to the Prince of Peace. 
Maprip, October 9, 1795. 
M. Le Prince: 

I have had the honor of receiving the project of the treaty with the last corrections which your excellency 
has given it, and [ have considered it with all the attention which an instrument apparently of so much importance 
to my country merits; and I request you to be assured that I have borne in this investigation the most convenient 
disposition for establishing, upon just and solid bases, a close and sincere friendship between our two nations. It is, 
therefore, with much regret that I find myself, after the most mature reflection, unable to sign this convention with- 
out its undergoing some alteration, and the principal reason is, that it is not final and conclusive, but refers to ulte- 
rior negotiations one of the principal objects of my mission, which is to establish the manner in which the citizens 
of the United States are to navigate the river Mississippi. I should here remind your excellency that it was in con- 
sequence of the representation of the chargé des affaires of His Majesty, that the President of the United States 
thought proper to establish the mission extraordinary which he has coulaed to me; and the principal reason offered 
by Mr. Jaudenes in his letter of the 16th of August, 1794, for the adoption of this measure was, that “ His Majesty 
would not enter into any treaty, unless the powers to the ministers of the United States were ample, or accompa- 
nied with secret instructions, having for object to conclude a partial, and not a general treaty.” After which, he 
adds, ** that Spain is ready to treat upon the points of limits, Indians, commerce, and whatever may conduce to the 
best friendship between the two countries.” Having, therefore, arrived here with the impressions naturally made by 
these expressions, it is with pain I have received the intelligence which your excellency has given me that His 
Majesty would not, under present circumstances, enter into commercial arrangements. But, as commercial con- 
ventions should be arrangements of mutual convenience, I have the honor of assuring your excellency that the 
United States would not desire to have any, if the nation with whom they contract does not find a mutual advan- 
tage in them; and for that reason I have not been more importunate with your excellency for establishing articles on 
this subject, which the letter I have just cited appeared to authorize. But this is not the case with respect to what 
regards the navigation of the river Mississippi, which has been the subject of discussion between the two countries 
since the peace of 1783, and which, after all that has passed, I think that the United States have a right to expect to 
be put upon an advantageous footing in this treaty. I shall not here repeat what I have already had the honor of 
representing to your excellency in writing and in conversation on this subject, adding only to my note on the fourth 
article of the project of your excellency, references to some authors on the laws of nations, proving that we pretend 
to nothing unauthorized by those laws, even admitting we had no other equitable demands on account of the exclu- 
sion from that navigation which we have suffered for twelve years.—V. Grotius de J. B. and P., 1. 2, c. 2, sec. 15; 
Puffendorf, |. 3, c. 3, sec. 8; Vattel, 1. 2, sec. 129. 

I shall here take the liberty of submitting a paragraph which might be added to the last article of the project of 
your excellency, and which appears to me of a nature not to encounter any difficulty, and may be regarded as an 
intermediate mean until His Majesty shall think proper to bring forward the ulterior measures on the subject men- 
tioned in this article, observing, at the same time, that I do not pretend to propose this as an exclusive mean; but 
that if your excellency should have any other to propose, by which the United States might freely enjoy this naviga- 
tion without waiting the result of the ulterior measures, which circumstances may still put off for a long time, I shall 
be much charmed at being able to agree thereto, having nothing more at heart than to terminate this discussion to 
mutual satisfaction. There are some other points in this project, of less importance, but which appear to me sus- 
ceptible of changes which I shall have the honor of adding, in which I think we shall readily agree. 
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I expect to go to the Sitio to-morrow, and I shall have the honor of presenting my respects to your excellency at 
the conference on Sunday, when I hope to receive the determination of your excellency on the subject. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 


In the fifth article, the word “ offendan” appears to me too vague and indefinite, and therefore it would be the 
better to omit it. In the last paragraph of the sixteenth article, for “ la Espana,” should be substituted ‘*/as dos 
Potencias,” because the two Powers having equally the liberty of arresting the vessels of the other party in case of 
neutrality, they should be equally held to make compensation; and although the United States do not support a great 
naval army during peace, I[ conceive that, in case of a war, they would not want resources of this ind. And in 
the note which I have already had the honor of presenting on this article, I have detailed a case in which an Ameri- 
can squadron, under very probable circumstances of arriving soon, might be able to make use of the right which this 
article would concede. It appears also that the price of the articles should be fixed in this convention; and as it is 
only in cases of urgent necessity that the right of taking them will be exercised, that price should be fixed high 
enough to hinder them from being taken without a real necessity, in which case those who would take them might 
easily have them also on paying a high price, and the neutral nations would be indemnified for their detention, and 
for having lost the object of their voyage. Wherefore, I propose that, in lieu of the words ‘‘ por tanto de su valor,” 
there be inserted, ‘* at double the price which these effects cost,”? which will be proved by the papers relative to the 
cargoes found on board of the said vessels. ‘ 

n the seventeenth article, I propose that, instead of ‘*d’Espagne,” towards the end of that article, the words 
** of the belligerent Power” be inserted; and that, instead of the last words, beginning with ‘* Lino,” there be inserted, 
“if it kaa not be proved that they truly belong to the subjects or citizens of the contracting Power which shall be 
neutral.” 

In article twenty-first, I propose to change the following words: Instead of ‘* S. M. Catolica,” insert “the two 
Powers;” and instead of ‘** concedera,” ‘* shall mutually give on both sides to the commerce between the two 
nations.” 


Mr. Pinckney to the Prince of Peace. 


San Lorenzo, October 11, 1795. 
Monsieur LE Prince: ; k 
If I have rightly understood what you did me the honor to say to me at the conference to-day, on the subject 
of my letter of the 9th current, that you could not agree to add what I proposed to you in the last article of the pro- 
ject of the treaty of your excellency, because, that proposition being naturally temporary, and liable to be changed 
as soon as the ulterior measures brought into question in the last article shall have been taken, you did not think pro- 
er to insert it in a treaty whose articles are of a permanent nature; but that you would agree to propose to His 
Majesty, and to support the proposition, that, by a separate instrument, the accommodation of a depot at New Or- 
leans, which [ proposed, shall be agreed on, and that, in the same instrument, we may also insert the arrangements 
relative to the prizes made upon the Americans during the war lately terminated; having, therefore, reflected on 
this proposition, I have the honor to reply, that, although I do not see, under the same point of view as your excel- 
lency, the objection made to the insertion of a temporary article in the same treaty with other permanent arrange- 
ments, since it has sea been practised hitherto, yet the regard I have for your excellency’s opinion, and my 
sincere desire of rendering the arrangements we are treating of as agreeable to Spain as may be compatible with my 
duty, lead me to acquiesce in this matter, provided that the latter convention be of the same force, and executed at 
the same time as the principal treaty; and the better to explain my intentions hereon, I take the liberty of sending, 
herein enclosed, the project of two separate articles for the latter instrument, such as I can sign, and, as I doubt 
not, your excellency will find reasonable. | 
r. Pinckney proposes that the following be added to the last article of the project of M. le Prince: 1st. And 
that, in the mean while, the citizens of the United States shall have liberty to carry their produce and merchandises 
to New Orleans, and there to lodge them in stores, to which there shall be two keys, one of which shall be kept by 
His Majesty’s custom house officer, and the other by the proprietor, and that they be permitted to import the said 
effects, whenever they think proper, in vessels of the United States, without paying custom house or any other du- 
ties, except the ordinary and reasonable price for the hire of the said stores. 

2d. His Catholic Majesty having, by his “ ordenanza de corso,” dated the Ist of May, authorized his vessels of 
war and privateers to bring into the ports of his domains the vessels of neutral nations, laden with merchandises 
belonging to his enemies, and to detain them until it should appear whether the enemy nation, to which those mer- 
chandises should belong, would not refuse, but, on the contrary, allow the same privilege, ‘‘observing the conduct 
which it has held, and will hold, towards Spain, requiring a reciprocal treatment on her part:” 

And whereas a treaty subsists between the United States of America and France, by which the conduct of the 
two nations is to be gem when one of them is at war; and it further appearing that the French have observed 
the stipulations of that treaty, with regard to Spain, during the war which has just been terminated: His Catholic 
Majesty, in consequence, has agreed with the said United States of America, that all the vessels belonging to the 
citizens of the said States, which shall have been brought into the ports of Spain, as well in Europe as in the domi- 
nions of Spain in other parts of the world, shall be judged according to the stipulations contained in the 
said treaty; and that there shall be two commissioners appointed on the part of each nation, immediately after the 
ratification of this convention, who shall determine whether, according to the said treaty, there is any right to in- 
demnity, and who, in that case, shall fix the sum to be restored, which His Catholic Majesty shall cause to be paid, 
without delay, to the injured party; and, in case of disagreement of the said commissioners, they shall choose, by 
common consent, (if they can agree in the choice, if not, by lot) a fifth commissioner, and a majority of votes of 
these five shall finally determine the question, and without appeal. 


The Prince of Peace to Mr. Pinckney. 


. San Lorenzo, October 12th, 1795. 
IR: 

In answer to yours of yesterday, with the two articles referred to our conference for to-morrow, the one rela- 
tive to the mode in which you wish the effects of the citizens of the United States, navigating the Mississippi, should 
be deposited at New Orleans; the other for regulating the prizes made during the present war; I can assure you that 
His Majesty, by a very particular grace, and as a proof of hisliberality, will permit the citizens of the United States 
to deposite their effects in the custom house at New Orleans, on paying the storage duties to which his own subjectsare 
subjected: but without having the two keys you mention, because this, besides being entirely novel, is also contrary to 
confidence and good faith. As to what respects the point of prizes, I cannot add any thing not already contained in 
my former official letters, since His Majesty will never admit this matter to be included in a treaty or convention. 


Mr. Pinckney to the Prince of Peace. 


San Lorenzo, October 16th, 1795. 
M. Le Prince: 


_ On considering the letters which your excellency has written and what you have done me the honor to say to 
me in conversation in reply to the representations which I have made relative to the vessels which have been taken 
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by the ships of war of Spain during the war, it appears clearly that we agree upon the principles which ought to de- 
termine this business, since the verbal convention which you made with Mr. Short, ** That Spain will observe in 
the determination the same conduct towards you which is prescribed by the treaty of commerce between France | 
and the United States,” is so much the more satisfactory, as your excellency, by your letter of 23d of September, ex- 
tends this principle to all the vessels of the United States which have been taken during the war as well in the 
American seas as in those of Europe. What at present appears to me necessary is to put it in my power to send to 
the President of the United States the result of the claims which | have had the honor to make in virtue of my com- 
mission on this subject, and to agree upon arrangements for giving effect to these principles. With this view I have 
the honor to propose that your excellency communicate to me officially the determination of His Majesty on the 
subject, and that the principles being thus stipulated, commissioners be named on both sides for ascertaining the dam- 
ages which may be due to the citizens of the United States according to those principles. 


The Prince of Peace to Mr. Pinckney. 
San Lorenzo, October 18th, 1795. 


Sir: 

You refer me, in your letter of the 15th instant, to mine of the 23d ultimo, for what I have said on the mode 
in which the captures of the vessels of the United States, lately made in America, shall be judged, and to my verbal 
conversation, on this point, both with you and Mr. Short; and you suppose that we perfectly agreed thereon, and that 
we might conclude upon a rule of procedure, conformably to the principles adopted. But, from the same context of 
my letter already mentioned, is to be clearly inferred the distinction of two epochs; the one from the beginning of 
the war until the 6th of April, when His Majesty ordered the vessels of the United States to be treated in the same 
manner as those of France; and the other from the 6th of last April until the present time. The captures made with- 
in the first, must be judged according to the marine ordinance, (ordenanza de corso) and the general orders com- 
municated at the time; and the vessels which may have been detained since the first of April, in the present year, 
shall be treated in the same manner as those which were then brought from the coast of Cantarabia. 


Mr. Pinckney to the Prince of Peace. 


San Lorenzo, October 20, 1795. 
MonslEvrR LE PRINCE: 

I am mortified on finding, by the letter with which you honored me on the 18th, that your excellency proposes to 
divide the war, which has just been terminated, into two epochs, and that the American vessels which have been de- 
tained by those of Spain, during that war, should be differently treated, according to the time at which they were 
taken; as it seems to me that that justice which should govern the conduct of nations towards neutral flags, is al- 
ways the same, and ought not to be liable to the variations of time or circumstances. It is very clear that the United 
States were as much neutral and as friendly to Spain at the beginning of the war, as after the Ist of April last, and 
that consequently they should expect similar treatment atfboth epochs. ‘That which is at least certain is, that, at all 
times, they ought to be treated according to the laws of nations, and I conceive I have proved very clearly what those 
laws are on this subject in my official letter of the 20th of September last; and, in order to avoid repetitions, I take 
the liberty of requesting your excellency to recur to that letter for the reasons — which our claims are founded. As 
I do not know what are the general orders, mentioned by your excellency, which were given before the Ist of Au- 
gust, 1795, I cannot answer that the United States will be contented with the determinations founded on them. If 
they are conformable to the armed neutrality of 1780, to which Spain and the United States have declared their ad- 
hesion, the United States will have nothing to say against them; but if they were formed upon the supposition that 
France was not a legitimate Power, the laws of nations cannot take eo in cases respecting the commerce with that 
nation, and the United States would not consent to a proposition which would do so much wrong to a friendly and 
ally Power, which would sacrifice the honor of her flag and the property of their citizens, when they were occupied 
in lawful commerce: but, in order to avoid all discussion on a subject rather delicate, I have the honor to subjoin to 
this, some specific poet founded upon justice, and the laws of nations as now established by the consent of 
a great, majority of the nations of Europe, and adopted by Spain herself, which ‘are, that no vessel of the United 
States, which has been detained by the subjects of His Catholic Majesty since the commencement of the war, can 
be deemed good prize, unless she carry articles, which are contraband of war, to the enemies of Spain, or unless she 
be intercepted in endeavoring to enter a port inimical to Spain, which was blockaded, having been previously in- 
formed of the blockade; that, in order to determine what shall be deemed a blockade, this denomination is confined 
to that only where, by the disposition of the Power making the attack, the arrested vessels were sufficiently near to 
cause an evident danger of their entering. 

That, for determining what should be deemed contraband of war, nothing ought to be acknowledged such, except 
the merchandises comprised under that denomination in the 24th article of the treaty made between Spain and Eng- 
land on the 23d of May, 1667, or in the 24th article between France and the United States, concluded in 1778. 

That His Catholic Majesty shall cause to be restored all the vessels belonging to the citizens of the United States 
with their cargoes, which have been taken in this war, except those which come within the abovementioned case, 
with the damages due for their detention and other losses, and, if it be impossible to restore them at present, that 
His Majesty cause to be paid to the owners the amount of their just value. 


The Prince of Peace to Mr. Pinckney. 
San Lorenzo, October 20, 1795. 
Sir: 

Informed by yours of yesterday of the objection made to the addition proposed to be made to the last article 
of the treaty, relative to the permission given by His Catholic Majesty to the citizens of the United States, for three 
years, to deposite their merchandises at New Orleans, I repeat to you what I have already said, that I cannot va 
it in the least; observing, however, that, in the interval, His Majesty will have examined the medium through whic 
the navigation may increase the commerce of his subjects, and of the citizens of the United States. 


The Prince of Peace to Mr. Pinckney. 
San Lorenzo, October 22, 1775. 
Sir: 

Observing, by yours of the 20th current, that you do not agree to the distinction made, in mine of the 18th 
instant, of the epochs relative to the detention of the vessels of the United States, since the beginning of the war 
between Spain and France, lately terminated, you refer to what you expressed on the subject, in yours of the 20th 
September last, and conclude by repeating that all detentions of the said vessels should be decided agreeably to the 
principles which you lay down as most consonant to the interests of the States, and conformable to the laws of na- 
tions. Without waiting to prove to you the modifications which, according to the same laws of nations, those prin- 
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ciples are susceptible of, I only inform you that the vessels, detained before the Ist of April, must be judged. like 
all those of the other Powers, according to the marine ordinance (ordenanza de corso) ot the 1st of May, 1794, in 
general the United States as well as all others, until the special exception in their favor, verified on the 6th of April 
Jast, by just considerations, towards France. ‘This is the reason why they should be judged according to the said or- 
dinance until the epoch mentioned, from which time there is no given case; seeing that, from the moment of their 
detention, the vessels have been liberated; and, for the same cause, I conceive every proposition superfluous, which 


is not conformable to the said ordinance, and I shall not subscribe to any. 
I hope you will entirely agree with me in opinion, as I cannot conclude the treaty until this point be fully settled. 


Mr. Pinckney to the Prince of Peace. 
San Lorenzo, October 23, 1795. 


M. Le Prixce: 
The propositions which I had the honor to communicate to you in my letter of the 20th current having been 


formed upon principles already recognized by Spain and by the United States, I thought it the best mode for deter- 
mining all discussion on the subject: for it appears clear that, where there is a difference of opinion between two 
independent Powers, it is a happy circumstance if they can have recourse to principles already admitted by both 
parties, without the one being obliged to give up his opinion, or to sacrifice his.rights to the other. With this im- 
pression, I have the honor of repeating to you that I cannot agree to any proposition which does not contain sub- 
stantially what I proposed to your excellency in my former representations. 

I take the liberty of observing, here, that your excellency does not appear to have received correct information 
as to the immediate liberation of the American vessels, taken since the 6th of April last, as, out of the five carried 
into Santander, for which I have presented a claim, to wit: the Liberty, of New York; the Maria, of Boston; the 
Providence, of Philadelphia; the Abigail, of New York; and the Three Friends, of Salem; the Liberty was de- 
tained one hundred and ten days; the ‘Three Friends was detained at the departure of the last post; and the three 
others put to sea without a part of their cargoes, which your excellency had ordered to be restored, although I know 
that the officers of the marine, at that place, have received positive orders from your excellency for the restitution 
of the said vessels and effects. 

As to what concerns the treaty, I agree with your excellency that it would not be convenient to your excellency 
or myself to sign it until we have “ relative to the vessels; and I can add that, even then, I cannot sign, unless 
the manner of navigating the river Mississippi, by the citizens of the United States, be regulated upon the prin- 
ciples of some one of the propositions which I have had the honor of making to you. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 


Mr. Pinckney to the Prince of Peace. 
San Lorenzo, October 24, 1795. 


M. Le Prince: 
Important affairs demanding my return to England, I shall have the honor to take lea of their Majesties, as 


we have agreed, to-morrow; and I take the liberty of requesting you to have the usual passports expedited for my 
journey. Wishing to enter France by the way of Perpignan, I am desirous, also, of taking the route of Valencia 
and Barcelona, and shall be charmed to execute.the orders with which your excellency may be pleased to honor me 
for any place on the road. I embrace this opportunity of testifying to your excellency my acknowledgments for the 
marks of good will, and for all the friendly offices, received from you during my stay here, and I pray you to ac- 
cept the sentiments of respect and high consideration, with which | have the honor to be, &c. 


The Prince of Peace to Mr. Pinckney. 
San Lorenzo, October 28, 1795. 


Sir: 

In consequence of having yesterday signed with you a treaty of friendship, limits, and navigation, between 
the King my Lord and the United States of America, and of the information lately received from the Governor 
of Louisiana, stating that the Governor of the Natchez had advanced to occupy the post of the Barancas of Margot, 
comprehended within our ancient limits, and that some inhabitants of Kentucky, and the neighboring States also, 
intended taking possession, His Majesty has commanded the said Governor to suspend all hostility, in case any 
shall have been committed on his part, or on that of the citizens of the United States, leaving matters in the situa- 
tion in which they may be on the receipt of the order until the ratification of the treaty. And he most sincerely 
enjoins all the military officers of the two Floridas to maintain perfect harmony with the commanders of the troops 
of the United States on those frontiers, as His Majesty wishes that the said treaty may eradicate every motive of 
dispute which has hitherto existed, and that it will more and more strengthen the reciprocal friendship of both coun- 
tries, not doubting but you will communicate every thing, without loss of time, to the President of the United States, 
that he may expedite similar orders for preventing every kind of inconvenience on both sides, and perhaps an eftu- 


sion of blood, now as useless as repugnant to humanity. 


‘ Treaty of Amity, Limits, and Navigation. 
rT. 1. 

Art. 2. This agrees with our proper boundary. 

Art. 3. The instructions do not mention this, but I thought it might prevent disputes in future, and would have 
an immediate good effect with the Indians. 

Art. 4. The wording of the latter part of this article seemed objectionable, and various alterations were pro- 
posed. It required much contest to obtain any alteration from_the mode first preposed by Spain, whose doubts 
were principally founded on a jealousy of our letting in others. The substance, however, appears to me not disad- 
vantageous, when considered as connected with the provision in the 21st article, and the wording fully authorized 
by my instructions. 

Art. 5. This article occupied much time, and great prejudices were to be removed. The only part, as it now 
stands, which may appear objectionable, is the kind of defensive alliance we herein make with Spain against our 
respective Indians; and as the case was new, and the instructions not pointed on this head, I wished other modifi- 
cations, more for the sake of further investigation than from an opinion of disadvantage resulting from it: for, it ap: 
pears to me, under our present and probable future circumstances, to be a beneficial stipulation. 

Art. 6. Taken from the 7th of Prussia, with a small addition at the end, which appears to be not objectionable. 

_ Art. 7. The first part taken from the 16th of Prussia; the latter part I added, because I considered it a good 
stipulation in ail situations, but particularly so in Spain. 

Art. 8. Taken from the 19th of France. 

Art. 9. 16th of France. 
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Arr. 10, 9th of Prussia—the last paragraph omitted. 
Art. 11. 13th of Prussia—omitting the last paragraph, 
Art. 12. 12th of France. 

Art. 13. 20th of France. 

Art. 14, 21st of France. 

Arr. 15. 23d of France. 


Arr. 16. From the 24th of France to the last paragraph, on which the greatest dissension prevailed. This con- 
clusion is, however, the result of a composition, which I hope will not have a bad effect. 


Art. 17. From the 25th of France to the last paragraph. ‘The same remark may be made on this paragraph as 
was applied to the last article. It may, however, be remarked that it is evidently to our advantage that every pre- 
caution should be taken to prevent abuses against which this article is directed; even in this war great injury has been 
done to the confidence which should be reposed in the sanction of our flag, from its having been assumed es others; 
and, I am sorry to add, from unjustifiable conduct in some of our citizens. 


Arr. 18. From the 27th of France. This being the last of the articles relating to the neutral rights, I will here make 
an observation which is applicable to all this class; which is, that every stipulation in_ favor of these rights, has ap- 
peared to be thought, by the Spanish cabinet, a concession in favor of America. I think I have proved to the 
minister, most clearly, that the amplest freedom given to neutral commerce is consonant to the true interests of 
Spain, but I have had almost as much trouble to obtain these stipulations as to settle other points, wherein their im- 
mediate interests were not so clear. And, after all, they are not exactly as I could wish. 


Art. 19. As no commercial arrangements were made in this treaty, this was all that could be said concerning 
consuls. 

Art. 20. This article appears favorable to us. ; 

Arr. 21. The part of this article which relates to our accommodation on the Mississippi occasioned the greatest 
difficulty. It was our difference upon this point, and that of the spoliations, which occasioned me to ask for my 
passports; and the only words of warmth, which have passed between the Prince de la Paz and myself, were on the 
subject of this article. And, on my part, I assure you, they were merely confined to repelling an expression in that 
line. Upon the whole, the sereenel conduct of the minister to me has been perfectly satisfactory. By this article, 
we are ensured a permanent depot at New Orleans, or another equivalent establishment, which [ hope will prove of 
real utility. If good faith is observed, it certainly will, and, without good faith, any article which could be inserted 
in a treaty would be nugatory. 

Art. 22. The written correspondence will, in part, show the various ways in which I endeavored to arrange 
this business. The proposal of the British principle of accommodation came from the Spanish negotiator, and was 
urged upon strong grounds. I trust, however, that this is, upon the whole, better than the British arrangement. 
There was, at first, a rooted repugnance here to insert this and the preceding article in the treaty, in which objec- 
tion the national pride seemed most concerned. 


Art. 23. The time assigned for the exchange of the ratilications was made so short, because I_ knew the Senate 
would be assembled at the time when this treaty may be expected to arrive, and because some stipulations beneficial 
to us cannot be executed till after this exchange. 


Mr. Pinckney to Mr. Randolph. 


San Lorenzo, 28th October, 1795. 
Deak Sir: 

I herewith send toyou a treaty which I have just signed conjointly with the Princedela Paz, His Catholic Majesty’s 
first minister. and plenipotentiary for negotiating this business. The stipulations which it contains have been formed to 
the best of my judgment, in conformity to my instructions, and, where they left a latitude to the negotiator, accord- 
ing to what I conceived the interest of our country; and I sincerely believe them to be placed on the most advan- 
tageous footing which we could, at this time, obtain, by friendly negotiation. I enclose copies of the written cor- 
respondence which passed between the minister and myself, since my letter of the 30th of September, which covered 
our written negotiation to that time. ‘These will throw some light ou points in the treaty which may require it, and 
render it unnecessary for me to give you a long detail of the oral part of the negotiation, which was frequent, dif- 
fuse, and extensive. I, however, took care to bring forward the written documents herewith, which relate to the 
most material points. I can safely say that, if the treaty be defective, it has not originated in want of assiduity. 
You will observe by my note of the 24th of October, that [ found the difficulties of such an accommodation as £ can 
accede to were so insuperable that I had asked for my passports to return. This may illustrate the difficulties I had 
to encounter, and the prejudices to be removed, which it requires some knowledge of the national character fully to 
conceive. The peace concluded between this country and France, and the pacific disposition (at least exteriorly) 
exhibited to Spain by the British cabinet, added to our critical situation with the last Power, rendered this negotia- 
tion more difficult than it might otherwise have been. With respect to commercial arrangements, you will find 
that, in the outset of the negotiation, I endeavored strenuously to urge a close connexion; but finding the mind of 
the minister completely made up on this point, and that he advanced reasons for delaying arrangements of this na- 
ture, which appeared to me to be founded on the true interests of Spain, connected with views to other nations at 
this juncture, | have lately ceased to insist on this subject; besides which, I believe they wish to reserve the com- 
mercial advantages they can offer as the equivalent for a guarantee of their American possessions. 

I am informed by the Secretary of State here, that he has lately received advice that a party of ours having ad- 
vanced to the Muscle Shoals, on the ‘ennessee, and threatening to take possession of an advantageous post called 
the Barancas de Margot, the Spanish commandant had sent a party to occupy that post; but the minister assures 
me that he has sent orders to the commanding officer in the Floridas to abstain from all hostile operations. 

I purpose setting out on my return ina few days. Mr. Charles Rutledge will remain here as chargé des affaires, 
by appointment of Mr. Short. 1 mentioned him to you in my letter of the 30th September, and I now enclose an 
extract from that letter, which concerns him, lest the first may have miscarried. 


I am, my dear sir, with esteem, your faithful and obedient servant, 
THOMAS PINCKNEY. 


_—_—— 


Treaty between the United States and Spain. 


His Catholic Majesty and the United States of America desiring to consolidate on a permanent basis the friendship 
and good correspondence which happily prevails between the two parties, have determined to establish, by a 
Convention, several points, the settlement whereof will be productive of general advantage and reciprocal 
utility to both nations. 

With this intention His Catholic Majesty has appointed the Most Excellent Lord Don Manuel de Godoy and 

Alvarez de Faria, Rios, Sanchez, Zarzosa, Prince de la Paz, Duke de la Alcudia, Lord of the Soto de Roma and 

of the State of Aibala, Grandee of Spain of the first class, Perpetual Regidor of the city of Santiago, Knight of the 
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illustrious order of the Golden Fleece and Great Cross of the royal and distinguished Spanish order of Charles 
III., Commander of Valencia del Ventoso, Rivera, and Aceuchal in that of Santiago, Knight and Great Cross of 
the religious order of St. John, Counsellor of State, First Secretary of Stateand Despatcho, Secretary to the Queen, 
Superintendent General of the ports and highways, Protector of the Royal Academy of the Noble Arts and of the 
Royal Societies of Natural History, Botany, Chemistry, and Astronomy, Gentleman of the King’s chamber in employ- 
ment, Captain General of his armies, Inspector and Major of the Royal Corps of Body Guards, &c. &c. &c.; 
and the President of the United States, with the advice and consent of their Senate, has appointed ‘Thomas Pinckney, 
a citizen ef the United States, and their envoy extraordinary to His Catholic Majesty. And the said plenipoten- 
tiaries have agreed upon and concluded the following articles: 


Articte 1. There shall be a firm and inviolable peace and sincere friendship between His Catholic Majesty, his 
successors and subjects, and the United States and their citizens, without exception of persons or places. 


Arr. 2. To prevent all disputes on the subject of the boundaries which separate the territories of the two high 
contracting parties, it is hereby declared and agreed as follows, to wit:. the southern boundary of the United States, 
which divides their territory from the Spanish colonies of Eastand West Florida, shall be designated by a line begin- 
ning on the river Mississippi at the northernmost part of the thirty-first degree of latitude north of the equator, which 
from thence shall be drawn due east to the middle of the river Apalachicola, or Chatahoochee; thence along the middle 
thereof to its junction with the Flint; thence straight to the head of St. Mary’s river; and thence down the middle 
thereof to the Atlantic Ocean. And itis agreed that if there should be any troops, garrisons, or settlements, of either 
party, in the territory of the other, according to the above mentioned boundaries, they shall be withdrawn from the 
said territory within the term of six months after the ratification of this treaty, or sooner if it be possible; and that 
they shall be permitted to‘take with them all the goods and effects which they possess. 


Art. 3. In order to carry the preceding article into effect, one commissioner and one surveyor shall be appointed 
by each of the contracting parties, who shall meet at the Natchez, on the left side of the river Mississippi, before the 
expiration of six months from the ratification of this convention, and they shall proceed to run and mark this boun- 
dary according to the stipulations of the said article. They shall make plats and keep journals of their proceedings, 
which shall be considered as part of this convention, and shall have the same force as if they were inserted therein. 
And, if on any account, it should be found necessary that the said commissioners and surveyors should be accompa- 
nied by guards, they shall be furnished in equal proportions by the commanding officer of His Majesty’s troops in 
the two Floridas, and the commanding officer of the troops of the United States in thei southwestern territory, who 
shall act by common consent, and amicably, as well with respect to this point, as to the furnishing of provisions and 
instruments, and making every other arrangement which may be necessary or useful for the execution of this article. 


Art. 4. It is likewise agreed that the western boundary of the United States, which separates them from the 
Spanish colony of Louisiana, is in the middle of the channel or bed of the river Mississippi, from the northern boun- 
dary of the said States to the completion of the thirty-first degree of latitude north of the equator. And His Catholic 
Majesty has likewise agreed that the navigation of the said river, in its whole breadth, from its source to the ocean, 
shall be free only to his subjects and the citizens of the United States, unless he should extend this privilege to the 
subjects of other Powers by special convention. 


Arr. 5. The two high contracting parties shall, by all the means in their power, maintain peace and harmony 
among the several Indian nations who inhabit the gees adjacent to the lines and rivers which, by the preceding 
articles, form the boundaries of the two Floridas. And the better to obtain this effect, both parties oblige themselves 
expressly to restrain by force all hostilities on the part of the Indian nations living within their boundary: so that 
Spain will not suffer her Indians to attacia the citizens of the United States, nor the Indians inhabiting their terri- 
tory; nor will the United States permit these last mentioned Indians to commence hostilities against the subjects of 
His Catholic Majesty, or his Indians, in any manner whateyer. And whereas several treaties of friendship exist 
between the two contracting parties and the said nations of Ifdians, it is hereby agreed that, in future, no treaty of 
alliance, or other whatever, (except treaties of gore shall be made by either party with the Indians living within 
the boundary of the other, but both parties will endeavor to make the advantages of the Indian trade common and 
mutually beneficial to their respective subjects and citizens, observing in all things the most complete reciprocity; 
so that both parties may obtain the advantages arising from a good understanding with the said nations, without being 
subject to the expense which they have hitherto occasioned. 5 


Art. 6. Each party shall endeavor, by all means in their power, to protect and defend all vessels and other effects 
belonging to the citizens or subjects of the other, which shall be within the extent of their jurisdiction, by sea or by 
land, and shall use all their efforts to recover, and cause to be restored to the right owners, their vessels and effects 
which may have been taken from them, within the extent of their said jurisdiction, whether they are at war or not 
with the Power whose subjects have taken possession of the said effects. 


Art. 7. Anditis menor that the subjects or citizens of each of the contracting parties, their vessels or effects, shall 
not be liable to any embargo or detention on the part of the'other, for any military expedition, or other public or pri- 
vate purpose whatever. And in all cases of seizure, detention, or arrest, for debts contracted, or offences committed, 
by | citizen or subject of the one party within the jurisdiction of the other, the same shall be made and prosecuted 
by order and authority of law only, and according to the regular course of proceedings usual in such cases. The 
citizens and subjects of both parties shall be allowed to employ such advocates, solicitors, notaries, agents, and factors, 
as they may judge proper in all their affairs, and in all their trials at law in which they may be concerned before the 
tribunals of the other party, and such agents shall have free access to be present at the proceedings in such causes, 
and at the taking of all examinations and evidence which may be exhibited in the said trials. 


_Arr. 8. In case the subjects and inhabitants of either party, with their shipping, whether public and of war, or 
private and of merchants, be forced, through stress of weather, pursuit of pirates or enemies, or any other urgent 
necessity, for seeking of shelter and harbor, to retreat and enter into any of the rivers, bays, roads, or ports, belong- 
ing to the other party, they shall be received and treated with all humanity, and enjoy all favor, protection, and 
help; and they shall be permitted to refresh and provide themselves, at reasonable rates, with victuals, and all things 
needful for the sustenance of their persons, or reparation of their ships and prosecution of their voyage; and they 
shall no ways be hindered from returning out of the said ports or roads, but may remove and depart when and whither 
they please, without any let or hindrance. 


Arr. 9. All ships and merchandise of what nature soever, which shall be rescued out of the hands of any pirates 
or robbers on the high seas, shall be brought into some port of either State, and shall be delivered to the custody of 
the officers of that ‘esti in order to be taken care of and restored entire to the true proprietor, as soon as due and 
sufficient proof shall be made concerning the property thereof. 


_ Arr. 10. When any vessel of either party shall be wrecked, foundered, or otherwise damaged, on tie coasts, or 
within the dominion of the other, their respective subjects or citizens shall receive, as well for themselves, as for their 
vessels and effects, the same assistance which would be due to the inhabitants of the country where the damage hap- 
pens, and shall pay the same charges and dues only as the said inhabitants would be subject to pay in a like case: 
and if the operations of repair would require that the whole or any part of the cargo be unladen, thay shall pay no 
duties, charges, or fees, on the part which they shall relade and carry away. 


_ Akt. 11. The citizens and subjects of each party shall have power to dispose of their personal goods within the 
jurisdiction of the other by testament, donation, or otherwise, and their representatives, being subjects or citizens 
of the other party, shall succeed to their said personal goods, whether by testament, or ab intestato, and they may 
take possession thereof, either by themselves, or others acting for them, and dispose of the same at their will, pay- 
ing such dues only as the inhabitants of the country wherein the said goods are shall be subject to pay in like cases. 
And in case of the absence of the representative, such care shall be taken of the said goods as would be taken of the 
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goods of a native in like case, until the lawful owner may take measures for receiving them. And if question shall 
arise among several claimants to which of them the said goods belong, the same shall be decided finally by the laws 
and judges of the land wherein the said goods are. And where, on the death of any person holding real estate 
within the territories of the one party, such real estate would by the laws of the land descend ona citizen or subject 
of the other were he not disqualified by being an alien, such subject shall be allowed a reasonable time to sell the 
same, and to withdraw the proceeds without molestation, and exempt from all rights of detraction on the part of 


the Government of the respective States. 

_ Arr. 12. The merchant ships of either of the parties which shall be making into a port belonging to the enemy 
of the other party, and concerning whose voyage and the species of goods on board her there shall be just grounds 
of suspicion, shall be obliged to exhibit, as well upon the high seas, as in the ports and havens, not only her passports, 
but likewise certificates expressly showing that her goods are not of the number of those which have been prohibited 


as contraband. 

Art. 13. For the better promoting of commerce on both sides, it is agreed that, if a war shall break out between 
the said two nations, one year, after the proclamation of war, shall be allowed to the merchants in the cities and towns 
where they shall live for collecting and transporting their goods and merchandises; and if any thing be taken from 
them, or any injury be done them, within that term, by either party, or the people or subjects of either, full satisfac- 


tion shall be made for the same by the Government. 

Art. 14, No subject of His Catholic Majesty shall apply for, or take, any commission or letters of marque for 
arming any ship, or ships, to act as privateers against the said United States, or against the citizens, people, or in- 
habitants, of the said United States, or against the preperty of any of the inhabitants of any of them, from any Prince 
or State with which the said United States shall be at war. 

Nor shall any citizen, subject, or inhabitant, of the said United States, apply for, or take, any commission or letters 
of marque for arming any ship or ships, to act as privateers against the subjects of His Catholic Majesty, or the pro- 
perty of any of them, from any Prince or State with which the said King shall beat war. And if any person of either 
nation shall take such commissions or letters of marque, he shall be punished as a pirate. 

Art. 15. It shall be lawful for all, and singular, the subjects of His Catholic Majesty, and the citizens, people, 
and inhabitants, of the said United States, to sail with their ships with all manner of liberty and security, no distinction 
being made who are the proprietors of the merchandises laden thereon, from any re to the places of those who 
now are, or hereafter shal! be, at enmity with His Catholic Majesty, or the United States. It shall be likewise law- 
ful for the subjects and inhabitants aforesaid to sail, with the ships and merchandises aforementioned, and to trade 
with the same liberty and security, from the places, ports, and havens, of those who are enemies of both or either 
party, without any opposition or disturbance whatsoever, not only directly from the places of the enemy aforemen- 
tioned, to neutral places, but also from one place belonging to an enemy, to another place belonging to an enemy, 
whether they be under the jurisdiction of the same Prince, or under several; and it is hereby stipulated that free 
ships shall also give freedom to goods, and that every thing shall be deemed free and exempt, which shall be found 
on board the ships belonging to the subjects of either of the contracting parties, although the whole lading or any part 
thereof, should appertain to the enemies of either: contraband goods being always excepted. It is also agreed, that 
the same liberty be extended to persons who are on board a free ship, so that, although they be enemies to either 
party, they-shall not be made prisoners or taken out of that free ship, unless they are soldiers, and in actual service 


of the enemies. 
Arr. 16. This liberty of navigation and commerce shall extend to all kinds of merchandises, excepting those 


only which are distinguished by the name of contraband; and under thig name of contraband, or prohibited goods, 
shall be comprehended arms, great guns, bombs, with the fusees, and the other things belonging to them, cannon 
ball, gunpowder, match, pikes, swords, lances, spears, halberds, mortars, petards, grenades, saltpetre, muskets, 
musket ball, bucklers, helmets, breastplates, coats of mail, and the like kinds of arms, proper for arming soldiers, 
musket rests, belts, horses with their furniture, and all other warlike instruments whatever. These merchandises 
which follow, shall not be reckoned among contraband or prohibited goods; that is to say, all sorts of cloths, and all 
other manufactures woven of any wool, flax, silk, cotton, or any other materials whatever, all kinds of wearing ap- 
parel, together with all species whereof they are used to be made; gold and silver as well coined as uncoined, tin, 
iron, latten, copper, brass, coals, as also wheat, ye and oats, and any other kind of corn and pulse; tobacco, and 
likewise all manner of spices, salted and smoked flesh, salted fish, cheese and butter, beer, oils, wines, sugars, and 
all sorts of salts, and, in general, all provisions which serve for the sustenance of life; furthermore, all kinds of cot- 
ton, hemp, flax, tar, pitch, ropes, cables, sails, sail cloths, anchors, and any parts of anchors, also ships, masts, planks, 
and wood of all kinds, and all other things proper either for building or repairing ships, and all other goods whatever 
which have not been worked into the form of any instrument prepared for war, by land or by sea, shall not be reput- 
ed contraband, much less such as have been already wrought and made up for any other use; all which shall be 
wholly reckoned among free goods; as likewise all other merchandises and things which are not comprehended and 
particularly mentioned in the foregoing enumeration of contraband goods; so that they may be transported and car- 
ried in the freest manner by the subjects of both parties, even to places belonging to an enemy, such towns or places 
being only excepted asare at that time besieged, blocked up, or invested. And except the cases in which any ship 
of war, or squadron, shall, in consequence of storms or other accidents at sea, be under the necessity of taking the 
cargo of any trading vessel or vessels, in which case_they may stop the said vessel or vessels, and furnish themselves 
with necessaries, giving a receipt, in order that the Power to whom the said ship of war belongs, may pay for the arti- 
cles so taken, according to the price thereof at the port to which they may appear to have been destined by the ship’s 
papers; and the two contracting parties engage that the vessels shall not be detained longer than may be absolutely 
necessary for their said ships to supply themselves with necessaries; that they will immediately pay the value of the 
receipts, and indemnify the proprietor for all losses which he may have sustained in consequence of such transaction. 


Arr. 17. To the end that all manner of dissensions and quarrels may be avoided and prevented, on one side and 
the other, it is agreed that, in case either of the parties hereto should be engaged in a war, the ships and vessels be- 
longing to the subjects or people of the other party must be furnished with sea letters, or passports, expressing the 
name, property, and bulk of the ship, as also the name and place of habitation of the master or commander of the 
said ship, that it may appear thereby that the ship really and truly belongs to the subjects of one of the parties; which 
passport shall be made out and granted according to the form annexed to this treaty. They shall lkewise be re- 
called every year, that is, if the ship happens to return home within the space of a year. It is likewise agreed that 
such ships, being laden, are to be provided, not only with passports, as above mentioned, but also with certificates, 
containing the several particulars of the cargo, the place whence the ship sailed, that so it may be known whether 
any forbidden or contraband goods be on board the same; which certificates shall be made out by the officers of the 
place whence the ship sailed, in the accustomed form; and if any one shall think it fit or advisable to express in the 
said certificates the person to whom the goods on board belong, he may freely do so; without which requisites they 
may be sent to one of the ports of the other contracting party, and adjudged by the competent tribunal, according to 
what is above set forth, that all the circumstances of this omission having been well examined, they shall be ad- 
judged to be legal prizes, unless they shall give legal satisfaction of their property, by testimony entirely equivalent. 


Art. 18. If the ships of the said subjects, people, or inhabitants, of either of the parties, shall be met with, either 
sailing along the coasts, or on the high seas, by any ship of war of the other, or by any privateer, the said ship of 
war or privateer, for the avoiding of any disorder, shall remain out of cannon shot, and may send their boats aboard 
the merchant ship which they shall so meet with, and may enter her, to the number of two or three men only, to whom 
the master or commander of such ship or vessel shall exhibit his passports concerning the property of the ship, made out 
according to the form inserted in this present treaty; and the ship, when she shall have showed such pas$port, shall 
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be free, and at liberty to pursue her voyage, so as it shall not be lawful to molest or give her chase, in any manner, 
or force her to quit her intended course. 

Art. 19. Consuls shall be reciprocally established, with the privileges and powers which those of the most fa- 
vored nations enjoy in the ports where their consuls reside, or are permitted to be. 


Art. 20. It is also agreed that the inhabitants of the territories of each party shall, respectively, have free access 
to the courts of justice of the other, and they shall be permitted to prosecute suits for the recovery of their proper- 
ties, the payment of their debts, and for obtaining satisfaction for the damages which they may have sustained, 
whether the persons whom they may sue be subjects or citizens of the country in which they may be found, or any 
other persons whatsoever who may have taken refuge therein; and the proceedings and sentences of the said courts 
shall be the same as if the contending parties had been subjects or citizens of the said country. 


Art. 21. In order to terminate all differences, on account of the losses sustained by the citizens of the United 
States, in consequence of their vessels and cargoes having been taken by the subjects of His Catholic Majesty during 
the late war between Spain and France, it is agreed that all such cases shall be referred to the final decision of com- 
missioners, to be appointed in the following manner: His Catholic Majesty shall name one commissioner, and the 
President of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of their Senate, shall appoint another, and the 
said two commissioners shall agree on the choice of a third, or, if they cannot agree so, they shall each propose one 
person, and of the two names so proposed one shall be drawn, by lot, in the presence of the two original commis- 
sioners, and the person whose name shall be so drawn shall be the third commissioner; and the three commissioners, 
so appointed, shall be sworn impartially to examine and decide the claims in question, according to the merits of the 
several cases, and to justice, equity, and the laws of nations. The said commissioners shall meet and sit at Phila- 
delphias and in the case of the death, sickness, or necessary absence, of any such commissioner, his place shall be 
supplied in the same manner as he was first appointed, and the new commissioner shall take the same oaths, and do 
the same duties. ‘They shall receive all ns and —— authorized by this article, during eighteen 
months from the day on which they shall assemble. ‘They shall have power to examine all such persons as come 
before them, on oath or affirmation, touching the complaints in question, and also to receive in evidence all written 
testimony, authenticated in such manner as they shall think proper to require or admit. ‘The award of the said com- 
missioners, or any two of them, shall be final and conclusive, both as to the justice of the claim and the amount of 
the sum to be paid to the claimants; and His Catholic Majesty undertakes to cause the same to be paid in specie, 
without deduction, at such times and places, and under such conditions, as shall be awarded by the said com- 
missioners. 

Arr. 22. The two high contracting parties, hoping that the good correspondence and friendship which happily 
— between them, will be further increased by this treaty, and that it will contribute to augment their hee robe | 
and opulence, will in future give to their mutual commerce all the extension and favor which the advantages of bot 
countries may require. 

And in consequence of the stipulations contained in the fourth article, His Catholic Majesty will permit the 
citizens of the United States, for the space of three years from this time, to deposite their merchandises and effects 
in the port of New Orleans, and to export them from thence, without paying any other duty than a fair price for 
the hire of the stores; and His Majesty promises, either to continue this permission, if he finds, during that time, that 
it is not prejudicial to the interests of Spain, or, if he should not agree to continue it there, he will assign te them, on 
another part of the banks of the Mississippi, an equivalent establishment. 

Art. 23. The present treaty shall not be in force until ratified by the contracting parties, and the ratifications 
shall be exchanged in six months from this time, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, we, the underwritten plenipotentiaries of His Catholic Majesty and of the United States 
of America, have signed this present treaty of friendship, limits, and navigation, and have thereunto 
affixed our seals, respectively. 

Done at San Lorenzo el Real, this seven and twentieth day of October, one thousand seven 


hundred and ninety-five. 
THOMAS PINCKNEY. [t. - 
EL PRINCIPE DE LA PAZ. [1.s.]. 
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ALGIERS. 
REPORTED TO THE SENATE, FEBRUARY 29, 1796. 


The committee to whom was referred the President’s communication of the 15th instant, report: 


That the expense of procuring and transporting to Algiers the naval and military stores included in the douceur 
for peace, will probably amount to about one hundred and twenty thousand dollars, making the whole douceur and 
the ransom of the prisoners about seven hundred and sixty-three thousand dollars; and that, besides the stipulated 
annuity of twelve thousand sequins, the custom of Algiers will render necessary a present, biennially, of nine or ten 
thousand dollars, and upon the appointment of a consul, a present of twenty thousand dollars. 

That, of the money included in the douceur for peace, sixty thousand dollars were paid at the time of signing the 
treaty. The residue was expected to be paid soon, and when the prisoners should be released, and has probably 


been paid. And, | : E a : ; ; ‘ 
That, in the opinion of the committee, it will be expedient for the Senate to advise and consent toa ratification 


of the treaty. 
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FRANCE. 


COMMUNICATED TO CONGRESS, MARCH 25, 1796. 


; Unitep Srates, March 25, 1796. 
Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 


I send herewith, for your information, the translation of a letter from the minister plenipotentiary of the 
French republic to the Secretary of State, announcing the peace made by the republic with the Kings of Prussia and 
Spain, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel; and, that the republican constitution de- 
creed by the National Convention had been accepted by the people of France, and was in operation. I also send 
you a copy of the answer given, by my direction, to this communication from the French minister. My sentiments 
therein expressed I am persuaded will harmonize with yours, and with those of all my fellow-citizens. 


G. WASHINGTON. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic to Mr. Pickering. 


PuiLapevpui, the 21st Ventose, (11th of March, 1796, O. 8.) 
4th year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
Sir: 
The Committee of Public Safety, by their last despatches, charged me to announce to you that peace had been 
made between the French republic and the Kings of Prussia and of Spain, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the q 
Landgrave of Hesse Cassel. : 
ith very great satisfaction I acquit myself of the duty enjoined on me by the committee. I am persuaded, sir, 
that the Government of the United States will participate in it; and that, since the French people are combating 
for liberty, it cannot observe their successes with an eye of indifference. ; ; 
I embrace this opportunity of announcing to you, that the republican constitution decreed by the National Con- 
vention, has been accepted by the French people, and that the constitutional government is in operation. 


Accept, sir, the assurance of my esteem, 
P. A. ADET. 


Mr. Pickering to the Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


i DepartMENT oF Srate, March 14th, 1796. 
SIR: 

I have laid before the President of the United States the letter with which you honored me on the 11th instant, 
and I am directed to assure you of the high and sincere satisfaction he derives from the information you were charged 
by the Committee of Public Safety to communicate, that peace had been made between the French republic and 
the Kings of Prussia and Spain, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel. With equal sat- 
isfaction the President receives the further information which you have been pleased to give, that the republican 
constitution decreed by the National Convention has been accepted by the French people, and that the constitu- 
tional government is in operation. 

With great respect, I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 


TIMOTHY PICKERING. 
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BRITISH TREATY. 


COMMUNICATED TO THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 30, 1796. 


Unitep States, March 30, 1796. 
Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 


With the utmost attention I have considered your resolution* of the twenty-fourth instant, requesting me to 
lay before your House a copy of the instructions to the minister of the United States who negotiated the treaty 
with the King of Great Britain, together with the correspondence and other documents relative to that treaty. 
excepting such of the said papers as any existing negotiation may render improper to be disclosed. 

In deliberating upon this subject, it was impossible for me to lose sight of the principle, which some have avowed 
oe or to avoid extending my views to the consequences which must flow from the admission of that 
principle. ; 

[ trust that no part of my conduct has ever indicated a disposition to withhold any information which the consti- 
tution has enjoined upon the “resident as a duty to give, or which could be required of him by either House of 
Congress, as a right: and with truth I affirm, that it has been, as it will continue to be, while I have the honor to 


* Resolved, Tinat the President of the United States be requested to lay before this House a copy of the instructions to the 
minister of the United States who negotiated the treaty with the King of Great Britain, (communicated by his message of the 
first instant) together with the correspondence and other documents relative to the said treaty; excepting such of the said 
papers as any existing negotiation may render improper to be disclosed. 
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preside in the Government, my constant endeavor to harmonize with the other branches thereof, sv far as the trust 
delegated to me by the People of the United States and my sense of the obligation it imposes to ‘* preserve, protect, 
and defend, the constitution,”’ will permit. : 

The nature of foreign negotiations requires caution, and their success must often depend on secrecy; and even 
when brought toa conclusion, a full disclosure of all the measures, demands, or eventual concessions, which may 
have been proposed or contemplated, would be extremely impolitic: for this might have a pernicious influence on 
future negotiations, or produce immediate inconveniences; perhaps danger and mischief, in relation to other 
Powers. ‘The necessity of such caution and secrecy was one cogent reason for vesting the power of making treaties 
in the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate; the principle on which that body was formed confining 
it toa small number of members. To admit then a right in the House of Representatives to demand, and to have, 
asa reg of course, all the papers respecting a negotiation with a foreign Power, would be to establish a dangerous 
precedent. 3 y : 

It does not occur that the inspection of the papers asked for can be relative to any purpose under the cognizance 
of the House of Representatives, except that of an impeachment; which the resolution has not expressed. I repeat 
that [ have no disposition to withhold any information which the duty of my station will permit, or the public good 
shall require to be disclosed; and, in fact, all the papers affecting the negotiation with Great Britain were laid 
before the Senate, when the treaty itself was communicated for their consideration and advice. 

The course which the debate has taken, on the resolution of the House, leads to some observations on the mode 
of making treaties under the constitution of the United States. f ; 

Having been a member of the General Convention, and knowing the ve on which the constitution was 
formed, I have ever entertained but one opinion of this subject; and, from the first establishment of the Government, 
to this moment, my conduct has exemplified that opinion, that the power of making treaties is exclusively vested in 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, provided two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
cur; and that every treaty so made, and promulgated, thenceforward became the law of the land, It is thus that 
the treaty-making power has been understood by foreign nations; and in all the treaties made with them, we have 
declared, and they have believed, that, when ratified by the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
they became obligatory. In this construction of the constitution, every House of Representatives has heretofore 
acquiesced; and, sae the present time, not a doubt or suspicion has appeared, to my knowledge, that this construc- 
tion was not the true one. Nay, they have more than acquiesced: for, till now, without controverting the obliga- 
tion of such treaties, they have made all the requisite provisions for carrying them into effect. 

_ There is also reason to believe that this construction agrees with the opinions entertained by the State conven- 
tions, when they were deliberating on the constitution, especially by those who objected to it; because there was 
not required, in commercial treaties, the consent of two-thirds of the whole number of the members of the Senate, 
instead of two-thirds of the Senators present; and because, in treaties respecting territorial and certain other rights 
and claims, the concurrence of three-fourths of the whole number of the members of both Houses, respectively, was 
not made necessary. ; 

It is a fact, declared by the General Convention, and universally understood, that the constitution of the United 
States was the result of a spirit of amity and mutual concession. And it is well known that, under this influence, 
the smaller States were admitted to an equal representation in the Senate, with the larger States, and that this 
branch of the Government was invested with great powers: for, on the equal participation of those powers, the 
sovereignty and political safety of the smaller States were deemed essentially to wom 

If other proofs than these, and the plain letter of the constitution itself, be necessary to ascertain the point under 
consideration, they may be found in the journals of the General Convention, which I have deposited in the office of 
the Department of State. In those journals it will appear that a proposition was made, *‘ that no treaty should be 
binding on the United States which was not ratified by a law,” and that the proposition was explicitly rejected. 

As, therefore, it is perfectly clear to my understanding that the assent of the House of Representatives is not 
necessary to the validity of a treaty; as the treaty with Great Britain exhibits in itself all the objects requiring legis- 
lative provision, and on these the papers called for can throw no lights and as it is essential to the due administra- 
tion of the Government, that the boundaries fixed by the constitution, between the different departments, should be 
preserved; a just regard to the constitution and to the duty of my office, under all the circumstances of this case, 


forbid a compliance with your request. 
G. WASHINGTON. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


COMMUNICATED TO THE SENATE, MAY 5, 1796. 


Unitrep States, May 5, 1796. 
Gentlemen of the Senate: 


JT lay before you, for your consideration and advice, an explanatory article proposed to be added to the treaty of 
amity, commerce, and navigation, between the United States and Great Britain; together with a copy of the full 
power to the Secretary of State to negotiate the same. 

G. WASHINGTON. 


Mr. Bond to Mr. Pickering. 


PuitapEpaia, March 26, 1796. 


The undersigned, His Britannic Majesty’s chargé des affaires, has the honor of representing to the Secretary of State 
of the United States, that the King his master has been informed that a treaty was concluded on the 3d of August 
last, between the United States and certain tribes of Indians, living on the northwestern frontier of those States, 
which treaty appears to His Majesty to contain certain stipulations repugnant to the due execution of the provisions 
of the treaty between His Majesty and the United States of America, signed at London, on the 19th of November, 
1794, and particularly that, by the eighth article of the said treaty between the United States and the Indians above- 
mentioned, it is agreed that no person shall be admitted to reside among, or to trade with, those tribes of Indians, 
unless they be furnished with a licence for that purpose from the Government of the United States; and that any 
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erson, so trading without such licence, shall be delivered up by the Indians to a superintendent appointed by the 

overnment of the United States, to be dealt with according to the laws of the United States: whereas the third 
article of the treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, concluded between His Majesty and the United States, 
expressly provides, *‘ that it shall, at all times, be free to His Majesty’s subjects and to the citizens of the United 
States, and also to the Indians dwelling on either side of the boundary line, freely to pass and repass, by land or 
inland navigation, into the Pe tg “el territories and countries of the two parties on the continent of America, [the 
country within the limits of the Hudson’s Bay Company ‘only excepted] and to navigate all the lakes, rivers, and 
waters, thereof, and —o to carry on trade and commerce with each other.” 

The undersigned is directed to state that the King his master is fully persuaded that the said Indian treaty was 
concluded in consequence of instructions given by the Government of the United States at a time when that Go- 
vernment had not yet been agen of the terms and stipulations of the treaty entered into by the respective pleni- 

tentiaries, at London, on the 19th of November, 1794, Even if any doubt could arise on this subject in His Ma- 
jesty’s mind, His Majesty, in claiming the full execution of the said last mentioned treaty, would rely, with the 
utmost confidence, on the justice and good faith of the Government of the United States, and on the universally 
admitted rule of the law of nations, that no stipulations of existing treaties can be superseded by any engagements 
subsequently concluded by one of the parties with another State or nation; but when the particular circumstances 
connected with this important subject, and the influence which they may have on the lives and properties of so 
many, both of His Majesty’s subjects, and of the citizens of the United States, are fairly and impartially considered. 
His Majesty can entertain no doubt that the Government of the United States will be equally anxious with him- 
self that all possible misconstruction or doubt on this point, on the part either of His Majesty’s subjects, or of the 
citizens of the United States, and still more on the part of the Indians, should be completely and authentically 
removed: and that this may be done with as little delay as possible, in order that less time may be left for the effect 
of any misrepresentations, which evil designing persons may have labored to impress on the minds of those, whose 
situation renders them peculiarly liable to such impressions, His Majesty trusts, therefore, that the Government of 
the United States will readily agree in the propriety of an explanation, which, under the circumstances above stated, 
appears to be of such indispensable necessity; and the undersigned is directed to propose, on His Majesty’s part, that 
an article should, for that purpose, be added to the treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, between His Majesty 
and the United States, so as to form a part thereof, conformably to the provisions contained in the 29th article of that 
instrument, by which it shall be declared that no treaty, subsequently concluded by either party with any other 
State or nation, whether European or Indian, can be understood, in any manner, to derogate from the rights of free 
intercourse and commerce secured by the aforesaid treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, to the subjects of 
His Majesty and to the citizens of the United States, and to the lodiens on both sides of the boundary line; but 
that all the said persons shall remain at full liberty freely to pass and repass into the countries on either side of 
the said boundary line, and to carry on their trade and commerce with each other, freely, and without restriction, 
according to the stipulations of the third article of the said treaty, which stipulations are, by the said treaty, declar- 
ed to be permanent. _ ; 

If this measure, which appears to His Majesty conformable to the principles of justice and good faith, and indis- 

ensably required by the circumstances of the case, should meet the approbation of the Government of the United 
States, the undersigned is instructed and authorized to arrange the terms of such article, with any person who may 
be appointed by the Government of the United States for the purpose, and to conclude and sign the same, subject 
to the ratification of the King his master: his Majesty being always desirous to take the earliest and most effec- 
tual means of removing any cause of uneasiness between the two Governments, and to maintain with the United 


States the most uninterrupted harmony and good understanding. 
P. BOND. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
To all who shall see these presents, greeting. 


r 
It having been represented by the chargé des affaires of His Britannic Majesty to the United States, that the 
eighth article of the treaty of peace and friendship, concluded on the third day of August last, between the United 
States and certain tribes of Indians, living on the northwestern frontier of these States, appears to His Majesty to 
contain stipulations repugnant to the provisions of the third article of the treaty of amity, commerce, and naviga- 
tion, between the United States and His Britannic Majesty, signed at London on the 19th of November, 1794: And it 
being the sincere desire of the United States, as well as of His Britannic Majesty, to prevent the inconveniences 
which might arise from anygmisconstruction or doubt on the subject of the said two articles: And for this purpose, 
deeming it expedient to declare their understanding thereof, by an explanatory article: Now, be it known, that. 
ursuant to the laws of the United States, I have intrusted, and do hereby intrust, and give full power to, ‘Timothy 
ickering, Esq. Secretary of State of the United States, to negotiate and agree, on the part of the United States, 
with the commissioner named on the part of Hi® Britannic Majesty, on an article explanatory of the understanding 
of the two parties on the subject of the two articles aforementioned; such explanatory article, when ratified by the 
President of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and by His Britannic 
Majesty, and the ratifications mutually exchanged, to be added to, and constitute a permanent part of, the said treaty 

of amity, commerce, and navigation, between the United States and His Britannic Majesty. 
In testimony whereof, I have caused these letters to be made patent, and the seal of the United States to 

[L. s.] be hereunto affixed. 

Given under my hand, the fourth day of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety-six, and of the independence of the United States of America the twentieth. 


G. WASHINGTON. 


EXPLANATORY ARTICLE. 


Whereas, by the third article of the treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, concluded at London, on the 
nineteenth day of November, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-four, between His Britannic Majesty and 
the United States of America, it was agreed that it should at all times be free to His Majesty’s subjects, and to the 
citizens of the United States, and also to the Indians dwelling on either side of the boundary line assigned by the 
treaty of peace to the United States, freely to pass and repass by land or inland navigation, into the respective ter- 
ritories and countries of the two contracting parties, on the continent of America, (the country within the limits of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company only excepted) and to navigate all the lakes, rivers, and waters, thereof, and freely to 
carry on trade and commerce with each other, subject to the provisions and limitations contained in the said article : 
And whereas, by the eighth article of the treaty of peace and friendship concluded at Greenville, on the 3d day of 
August, 1795, between the United States and the nations or tribes of Indians called the Wyandots, Delawares, 
Shawanees, Ottawas, Chippewas, Pattawatamies, Miamies, Eel Rivers, Weas, Kickapoos, Piankeshaws, and Kas- 
kaskias, it was stipulated that no person should be permitted to reside at any of the towns or hunting camps of the 
said Indian tribes, as a trader, who is not furnished with a licence for that purpose, under the authority of the United 
States; which latter stipulation has excited doubts whether in its operation it may not interfere with the due 
execution of the said third article of the treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation: And it being the sincere 
desire of His Britannic Majesty, and of the United States, that this point should be so explained as to_re- 
move all doubts, and promote mutual satisfaction and friendship, and, for this purpose, His Britannic Ma- 
jesty having named for his commissioner, Phineas Bond, Esq. His Majesty’s consul general for the Middle 
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and Southern States of America, (and now His Majesty’s chargé des affaires to the United States) and the President 
of the United States having named, for their commissioner, Timothy Pickering, Esq. Secretary of State of the Unit- 
ed States, to whom, agreeably to the laws of the United States, he has intrusted this negotiation, they, the said 
commissioners, having communicated to each other their full powers, have, in virtue of the same, and conformably 
to the spirit of the last article of the said treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, entered into this explanatory 
article, and do, by these presents, explicitly agree and declare, that no stipulations in any treaty subsequently 
concluded by either of the contracting parties, with any other State or nation, or with any Indian tribe, can be un- 
derstood to derogate, in any manner, from the rights of free intercourse and commerce secured by the aforesaid 
third article of the treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, to the subjects of His Majesty, and to the citizens of 
the United States, and to the Indians dwelling on either side of the boundary line aforesaid; but that all the said 
persons shall remain at full liberty freely to pass and repass, by land, or inland navigation, into the respective ter- 
ritories and countries of the contracting parties, on either side of the said boundary line, and freely to carry on 
trade and commerce with each other, according to the stipulations of the said third article of the treaty of amity, 
commerce, and navigation. ; 

This explanatory article, when the same shall have been ratified by His Majesty, and by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and consent of their Senate, and the respective ratifications mutually exchang- 
ed, shall be added to, and make a part of, the said treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, and shall be perma- 
nently binding upon His Majesty and the United States. 3 3 hing Hd 
In witness whereof, we, the said commissioners of His Majesty the King of Great Britain and the United 

States of America, have signed this present explanatory article, and thereto affixed our seals. 

Done at Philadelphia, this fourth day of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety -six. 


P. BOND. (L. *} 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. Lt. s. 
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COMMUNICATED TO CONGRESS, JANUARY 9, 1797. 


Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 


Herewith I lay before you, in confidence, reports from the Departments of State and the Treasury, by which 
you will see the present situation of our affairs with the Dey and regency of Algiers. 
G. WASHINGTON. 


Unitep States, January 9, 1797. 


DeEparRTMENT OF STaTE, January 6, 1797. 


; The Secretary of State respectfully makes the following brief representation of the affairs of the United States 
in relation to Algiers. 

When Colonel Humphreys left America, in April, 1795, he was accompanied by Joseph Donaldson, Esq. who 
had been appointed consul for Tunis and Tripoli, and him Colonel Humphreys was authorized to employ, in nego- 
tiating a treaty with Algiers, while he should proceed himself to France, for the purpose of obtaining the co-opera- 
tion of that Government in this negotiation. 

They arrived at Gibraltar the 17th of May. Colonel Humphreys concluded that it was expedient for Mr. Don- 
aldson to go first to Alicant, rather than Algiers, in order to be near at hand to ascertain facts and profit of occasions. 
He gave him instructions accordingly; and having also instructed Mr. Simpson, our consul at Gibraltar, to renew 
our peace with the Emperor of Morocco, Colonel Humphreys sailed from Gibraltar the 24th of May, and arrived at 
Havre de Grace the 26th of June, from whence he set off immediately for Paris. The object of his mission was 
communicated by our minister, Colonel Monroe, to the committee of public safety. On the 2ist of July, he had 
received only a verbal answer, that the French Government was disposed to interest itself, and to do every thing 
in its power to promote the accomplishment of our wishes on the subject in question. On the 28th, assurances were 
received that immediate measures should be taken for giving particular instructions to the agents of the republic to 
use its influence in co-operation with us. The multiplicity of affairs with which the officers of the Government were 
pit, pis and the getting from London a sum of money necessary to purchase the usual peace presents, prevented a 
conclusion of the atan at Paris until September. It had been judged expedient by Colonel Humphreys and 
Colonel Monroe, that Joel Barlow, Esq. should be employed in the negotiations with the Barbary States; and his 
consent had been obtained. By the 11th of September, all the writings on the part of Colonel Humphreys were pre- 
pared for Mr. Barlow, to proceed with the instructions and powers non the Government of the French republic, to 
its agents in Barbary, in favor of our negotiations. 

Colonel i ach left Paris the 12th of September, and reached Havre the 14th, where he found the master 
and mate of the United States’ brig Sophia both sick with fevers. While waiting there, impatiently, for their reco- 
very, he received intelligence from our consul at Marseilles, that Mr. Donaldson had concluded a a of peace 
with the Dey of Algiers. Nevertheless, Colonel Humphreys thought it expedient that Mr. Barlow should proceed 
with the presents prepared and preparing at Paris: for, if not needed at Algiers, they would be wanted in the nego- 
tiation with Tunis and Tripoli. 

About the 5th of October, Colonel on sailed from Havre, and, after a stormy passage of more than forty 
days, arrived at Lisbon the 17th of November. There he found Captain O’Brien, who had arrived about the Ist of 
October, with the treaty with Algiers. 

On the 3d of September, Mr. Donaldson arrived at Algiers, and on the 5th the treaty was concluded, and the 
ay present immediately given, by a loan from Mr. Bacri, the Dey’s broker. Mr. Donaldson, knowing that funds 

ad been vip in London, to answer his stipulations, en ged to make the payments in three or four months. 

Colonel yg iy had received advice, under date oft e 30th of July, from the Messrs. Barings, in London, to 
whom the funds had been remitted, that, having made progress in the sales of the United States’ stock, they should 
hold, at his disposal, the whole of the value of eight hundred thousand dollars, meaning to furnish, by anticipation, 
the value of that part which remained unsold, if the service of the United States required it. Colonel Humphreys 
counting on the money as always ready after this period, sent Captain O’Brien from Lisbon to London, .in the brig 
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Sophia, to receive it. Owing to contrary winds, she did not leave Lisbon till the 24th of December. The other 
details, relative to the pecuniary transactions, appear in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The disappointments in the pecuniary negotiations pat the treaty in jeopardy. The Dey became impatient, and 
threatened to abandon it; and it was with extreme difficulty that it was prevented. Mr. Barlow did not arrive at 
Alicant until February, 1796, where he proposed to wait the arrival of the funds, but, after a little time, his intelli- 
gence from Algiers showing that our affairs were in a most critical situation, he determined to go thither immedi- 
ately, with the hope of soothing the Dey. He arrived there the 5thof March. They had before prolonged the time 
to the 8th of April, for the payment of the stipulated sums. On the 3d of that month the Dey declared what should 
be his final determination: that, in eight days, Mr. Barlow and Mr. Donaldson should laave Algiers; and if, in 
thirty days after, the money was not paid, the treaty should be at an end, and his cruisers should bring in American 
vessels, Under these circumstances, and as the last hope of saving the treaty, they were induced to offer the pre- 
sent of a frigate. This fortunately succeeded. For the particulars of this transaction, the Secretary begs leave to 
refer the President to the badloned (tor from Messrs. Barlow and Donaldson. 

Colonel Humphreys not deeming himself authorized to confirm this promise of a frigate, referred the matter to 
the Executive of the United States; and, fur this end, despatched Captain O’Brien, in the brig Sophia, to America. 
There was, evidently, no alternative; and the promise was confirmed. ‘The frigate is now building in Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, and is expected to be finished in the spring. Captain O’Brien returned to Lisbon, where he ar- 
rived on the — of July. Colonel Humphreys had advantageously negotiated bills on London for two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars. This sum was embarked on board the Sophia; and, on the 4th of August, Captain 
O’Brien set sail for Algiers. He has not since been heard of, and there is room to fear that some misfortune has 
befallen him. ‘The money was insured, at a small premium, against the dangers of the seas. Against all risks, they 
demanded so high a premium as Colonel Humphreys judged it inexpedient to give, seeing the Sophia was a vessel 
of the United States, having a special passport from the President, as well as a passport, in the Turkish language, 
under the seal of the Dey of Algiers. 

Such arrangements have been made by Mr. Barlow and Mr. Donaldson, with the louse of the Messrs. Bacri, at 
Algiers and Leghorn, as will doubtless ensure the payment of the four hundred thousand dollars, originally expect- 
ed from the latter place; and the same house have become engaged to the Dey and regency for the residue of the 
money due as the price of peace, without which he would not - to the redemption of the captives. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury estimates these further sums to be provided: 


To fulfil the terms of the treaty, - - - : : - $255,759 


For two years’ annuities to the Dey, - - . - - 96,246 
To which are to be added the 10,000 sequins promised by Mr. Barlow and Mr. Donaldson, to Mr. 
Bacri, mentioned in their letter, - - - - - - 18,000 
And the expenses of the captives performing quarantine at Marseilles, and transporting them to Ame- 
rica, estimated by the consul at Marseilles, at about : - - - 6,500 
$376,505 








On the 31st ultimo I received a letter from Mr. Barlow, dated the 12th of July, informing that the agent, a Mr. 
Famin, at Tunis, who had been recommended to him by the French consul, Herculais, had concluded with the 
Bey of that regency a truce for six months from 15th day of June last, and this without any presents. 


TIMOTHY PICKERING, Secretary of State. 
To the Presivent of the United States. 


AuciErs, April 5th, 1796. 
Sir: 

After finishing our despatches on the 3d instant, to send by the courier to Tangier, we found that the port 
was to be opened immediately. We therefore gave up that mode of conveyance for a more direct and speedy one by 
way of Alicant. We have now what we hope will be more agreeable news to announce toyou. For two days past 
we have been witnesses to a scene of as complete and poignant distress as can be imagined, arising from the state of 
total despair in which our captives found themselves involved, and we without the power of administering the least 
comfort or hope. ‘The threat which we mentioned to you in our last, of sending us away, had been reiterated with 
every mark of a fixed and final decision. And the Dey went so far as to declare that, after the thirty days, if the 
money did not come, he never would be at peace with the Americans. 

Bacri the Jew, who has as much art in this sort of management as any man we ever knew, who has more influ- 
ence with the Dey than all the regency put together, and who alone has been able to soothe his impatience on this 
subject for three months past, now seemed unable to make the least impression. And the Dey finally forbade him, 
under pain of his highest displeasure, to speak to him any more about the Americans. His cruisers are now out, 
and for some days past he has been occupied with his new war against the Danes. Three daysago the Danish prizes 
began to come in, and it was thought that this circumstance might put him in good humor, so that the Jew might 
find a chance of renewing our subject in some shape or other. And we instructed the Jew, that if he could engage 
him in conversation on his cruisers and prizes, he might offer him a new American built ship of twenty guns, which 
should sail ed § fast, to be presented to his daughter, on condition that he would wait six months longer for our 
money. The Jew observed that he had better say a ship of twenty-four guns, to which we agreed. After seeing him 
three or four times yesterday, under pretences of other business, without being able to touch upon this, he went this 
morning and succeeded. The novelty of the proposition gained the Dey’s attention for a moment, and he consented 
to see us on the subject. But he told the Jew _to tell us that it must be a ship of thirty-six guns, or he would not 
listen to the proposition. We were convinced that we ought not to hesitate a moment. e accordingly went 
and consented to his demand, and he has agreed to let every thing remain as it is for the term of three months from 
this day. But desired us to remember that not a single day beyond that will be allowed on any account. _ 

We consider the business as now settled on this footing, and it is the best ground we could possibly place it upon. 
You still have it in your power to say peace or no peace; you have an alternative; in the other case you had none, but 
war was inevitable; and there would eves been no hope of peace during the reign of this Dey. 

The guns are to be eight pounders, (English nines) twenty-four on the main deck, eight on the quarter deck, and 
four on the forecastle. The twelve fast may be smaller. She ought to be built long in proportion, and formed for 
sailing fast, a circumstance particularly pleasing here. We think such a vessel fitted for sea may be delivered in 
America for forty-five thousand dollars. Then, as by the terms of the treaty we have to deliver a quantity of long 
spars and other timber, this vessel will be a proper one to transport a cargo of them to this place. And in this way 
a saving may be made of about ten thousand dollars in freight. , : 

In order to save the treaty thus far, which has been the subject of infinite anxiety and vexation, we found it ne- 
cessary, some time ago, to make an offer to the Jew, of ten thousand sequins, (18,000 dollars) to be paid eventually 
if he succeeded, and to be distributed by him, at his discretion, among such great officers of state as he thought ne- 
cessary, and as much of it to be kept for himself as he could keep, consistent with success. ‘The whole of this new 
arrangement will cost the United States about fifty-three thousand dollars. We expect to incur blame, because it 
is impossible to give you a complete view of the circumstances; but we are perfectly confident of having acted right. 

With regard to the transfer of the funds to this place, we believe it can be done with the least difficulty through 
Leghorn: that is, to draw from that place on London, Madrid, or Lisbon, as shall be most advantageous, perhaps 
on all, unless you can ship a part in specie from Lisbon, which we believe would be the preferable mode for such 
a sum as you can ship. 
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Mr. Donaldson sails to-morrow for Leghorn, there to wait your orders on this head. There is no time to be lost. 
You will be pleased to instruct him as soon as possible, and let our measures, from this time forward, be effectual. 
We are obliged to incur a considerable expense to get this letter to Alicant. We hope it will reach you soon. 


We remain, sir, &c. 
JOEL BARLOW, 
To Daviv Humpnreys, Esq. American Minister, Lisbon. JOSEPH DONALDSON, Jun. 


Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Treasury Department, January 4, 1797. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, in obedience to directions from the President of the United States, respectfully 
makes the following representation respecting the application of the fund destined for the execution of the treaty 
with Algiers. a 

In pursuance of an act passed on the 2ist day of February, 1795, the sum of eight hundred thousand dollars was 
borrowed of the Bank of the United States, which was paid in six per cent. stock. A conviction of the urgeacy of 
the case, and a disposition to accommodate the Government. alone induced the Bank to consent to the loan, as che 
stock was then saleable in large quantities at par, including interest. Bills of exchange were not readily obtainable, 
and the sudden exportation of so considerable a sum of specie would have been attended with inconvenient effects. 
Indeed, no alternative offered but to renounce the negotiation, or to remit stock as a fund. 

Various causes operated to produce a depression of the prices of all kinds of public stock, soon after the remit- 
tances had been a. The rates at which sales have been effected are as follows: 


$560,000 sold for sterling - - $i), eee. : _- £111,053 15 0 
$240,000 remained unsold, at the date of the latest advices, which may be estimated 


at eighty per cent. or : - - 43,200 00 00 





$800,000 in stock, will therefore produce, in sterling money, - - - £154,253 15 00 or $685,572 22 
Of the sum of $305,911 37, appropriated for treaties with Mediterranean Powers, by the act of Ma 
31, 1796, there was estimated for a deficiency on account of the treaty with Algiers, the sum o 51,132 00 





The whole of the grants for the Algerine treaty may therefore be considered as equal to an effective 

fund in London of - - . - - . - - 736,704 22 
The expenses of carrying the treaty into effect are estimated as follows: 

Payments stipulated at the time of closing the treaty, to the Dey, his officers, and the treasury, for 


the redemption of the captives - - - 525,500 00 
To which are to be added, agreeably to Mr. Donaldson’s calculation: 
For per centage on the captives, - . ° - . . F 27,000 00 
Peace presents, consular presents, &c. —- et r ~ ‘ F g 60,900 00 
Commissions to the Jew broker, and preseuts to principals, &c. ~ - - - 30,000 00 


$642,500 00 


Amount of money to be paid in Algiers, - 





The expenses of remitting the sum last mentioned, from London to Algiers, according to the best estimate which 
can be formed, will be as follows: 


$140,000 procured at Leghorn by bills on London, cost 4s. 10,45 sterling per dollar, 
or sterling, - - - - £34,110 00 00 





$260,000 expected to be obtained at 5s. will be - - - - 65,000 00 00 
£99,110 00 00 or $440,488 88 
$40,000 remitted to Hamburg, cost, sterling £9,002 18 8, or -_ - - . 40,013 04 
$225,000 procured at Lisbon, for which drafts have been passed for sterling £50,007 16 0, or - 222,256 89 


_—_—_—_—_— —___ 
_—_ 





$665,000 placed in Leghorn, Hamburg, and Lisbon, and supposed to be sufficient to discharge the 
pecuniary obligations of the treaty, will probably cost, = - - - 

Payments made to Col. Humphreys, - - - - - £3,471 0 0 

Payment to Captain O’Brien, - : - . i ‘ 31 0 0 


; £3,502 00 or 15,564 44 
The naval stores, stipulated by Mr. Donaldson, were estimated at $57,000, but which, agreeably to 


$702,758 81 














his enumeration of the articles, will cost, agreeably to the estimate of the purveyor, marked A, 124,413 00 
The freight of the said stores is computed at - - _- - - - 50,000 00 
The expense of the frigate wary promised, agreeably to the estimate of the Secretary of War, here- 

with transmitted, marked B, will be - . - - . - 99,727 00 
The whole expense of fulfilling the treaty, according to this estimate, therefore, is : - oe 992,463 25 
From which sum the effective value of the provisions already made, being deducted, as before estimated, 736,704 22 

There will remain to be provided, - - $255,759 03 











The annexed paper, marked C, is a copy of a representation from Messrs. Barings and Company to the minister 
of the United States in London, dated August 29th, 1796, the accuracy of which is confirmed by the correspondence 
therein referred to: there is, therefore, no room to doubt but that the delays, and consequent accumulation of ex- 
penses, are to be attributed solely to the extraordinary events of the war in Europe, and to other causes over which 
the Government of the United States have had no control. ; ; 

By the last article of the treaty, the United States are bound to pay an annuity of twelve thousand Algerine se- 
quins in maritime stores. The cost and freight of the articles required by the Dey for the first two years’ annuity 
will, agreeably to the purveyor’s estimate, marked D - - » $144,246 63 


For which the appropriation made by the act of May 6, 1796, for two years, being deducted, - 48,000 00 
There will remain to be provided on this account, the sum of : $96,246 63 


All which is respectfully submitted by 
OLIVER WOLCOTT, Secretary of the Treasury. 
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A. 


An Estimate of the probable cost of articles for the Algerine Treaty. 


500 barrels of powder, at £15, £7,500 00 00 





66 tons of lead, at £40, ° - - : . - 2,640 00 00 
20,000 cannon ball, at £276, - - - . - - 2,760 00 00 
5,000 double-headed shot, - - . - - - 690 00 00 
200 pieces of canvass, - - - - - - 1,100 00 00 
2,000 gun barrels, - - - - - - - 2,000 00 00 
50 masts, at £100, - - - . - - - 5,000 00 00 
100 spars, at £40, - - - - - - - 4,000 00 00 
10 cables and cordage, 45 tons, at £135, - - - - - 10,575 00 00 
3,000 pine and oak plank, six inches thick, fifty feet long, - : - 9,000 00 00 
200 pieces scantling, - . - : - - - 540 00 00 
200 barrels tar, - - - - - - - 200 00 00 
100 barrels pitch, - - - - - : . 150 00 00 
10 cannon, &c. - - - - - - - 500 00 00 
£46,655 00 00 





Equal to $124,413 00 00 


—— 








DecEMBER 29, 1796. 
TENCH FRANCIS, Purveyor. 


B. 


Estimate of the sum necessary to build and equip a frigate to carry thirty-six guns, for the Dey of Algiers. To 
which is added an estimate of navigating the same to Algiers, 


Carpenter’s bill for building the hull, launching the same, together with a complete set of masts and 





yards, per ton, - - - - ° - = - $45 
Joiner’s, smith’s, plumber’s, boat-builder’s, carver’s, cooper’s, blockmaker’s, sailmaker’s, rig- 

ger’s and rigging, with ship chandler’s bills, - - - - - 55 
Ship complete of 538 tons, per ton, - - - - - - $100 is 53,800 00 
Copper sheathing, : : - - - * - - 4,118 40 
Cannon, - - - - - - - - - 8,428 60 
Copper pintles and braces, __- : - - - - - - 1,240 00 
Powder, shot, and other military stores, - - - - - - 13,551 00 
Forty men, including officers, their pay and subsistence for five months, - - - 8,589 00 
Contingencies, - - - : - - - - - 10,000 00 
$99,727 00 


War Orrice, December 26, 1796. 
JAMES M’HENRY. 


C. 
Statement of Messrs. Baring and Co.—August 29, 1796. 


In the execution of the business with which Baring and Co. have been entrusted, they have communicated to 
Mr. Pinckney, from time to time, every material circumstance which has occurred; but, as the present position is 
extremely critical and important, they will endeavor to state as concise a narrative as possible, from the commence- 
ment of the business, for the consideration and determination of Mr. King. 

March 7, 1795. ‘The President of the Bank remit to Baring and Co. eight hundred thousand dollars in certifi- 
cates of the six per cent. stock, with orders to sell the same, without causing a depression in the prices, and thus 
injuring the credit of American funds. ‘The nett proceeds, after deducting the usual commissions, are to be 
held at the disposal of Colonel David or And we are directed to intorm Colonel Humphreys of the pro- 
gress we may make, from time to time, in the sales of the stock, and also of the terms upon wih remittances can 
be made to Cadiz or Leghorn. . 

This contains nearly the whole of our orders, or at least the whole of what we conceive to be necessary for the 
information of Mr. King in the present moment; the further letters from America being almost wholly answers 
to our numerous letters, and do not contain a syllable of disapprobation with regard to our conduct, but the reverse. 

March 31,1795. Colonel Humphreys writes from Philadelphia that we would furnish him with information, 
assistance, &c. directed to him at Lisbon. 

April 28. We wrote very fully to Colonel Humphreys, containing every information relative to the probable 
sale of 09 stock, - the various means by which he could execute his commission through London, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Italy, in general. 

May 19. ‘We wrote still more fully in answer to his letter of the 31st of March; wherein we offered to antici- 

ate a considerable sum on the value of the effects in our hands, for which there was no demand at the moment. 
We explained to him the value of the Italian coins, those of Spain being well known—mentioning that it was easier 
to procure money at Leghorn, where there was no restraint, than at Cadiz, where dollars where more plentiful, but 
the exportation was exclusively in the bank of St. Charles, from whom it was difficult to obtain permission; that we 
would procure any quantity in London; to which we added the names of our correspondents at the different places, 
offering every service in our power, direct or indirect. 

May 18. Colonel Humphreys advises of his arrival at Gibraltar. 

July 21. We advise Colonel Humphreys that we had sold three hundred thousand dollars; that we were ready 
to pay one hundred thousand pounds to his order; and if he wanted a further sum, we desired to be informed. 

July 27. Colonel Humphreys directs us to pay forty thousand dollars to Mr. Deas for Mr. Andrews, which 
was immediately complied with by a credit on Hamburg for that value. 

July 30. We informed Colonel Humphreys that, having made further progress in our sales, we should hold the 
whole of the value of eight hundred thousand dollars at his disposal, meaning to furnish, by anticipation, the value 
of that part which remained at that time unsold, if the service of the United States required it. 

November 28 is the next letter from Colonel Humphreys, and the commencement of our difficulties. He informs 
us that he should send the Sophia, for the purpose of receiving Portugal gold and Spanish dollars in London, to the 
amount of six hundred and fifty thousand Spanish dollars. He further opens credits in favor of Messrs. Dohrmans, 
of Lisbon, which were punctually paid; and he desires remittances on Lisbon, which, from the scarcity of paper at 
the time, was effected to a very trifling amount. 
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This letter was followed and confirmed by others from Colonel Humphreys, dated the 16th, 22d, and 24th of 
December, of a similar tenor, or very nearly so, and the arrival of the brig Sophia, from Lisbon. _ 

Although Colonel Humphreys has not mentioned to us the reasons for this proceeding, we may impute it to the 
advice contained in our letter of the 19th of May, and indeed to the well known facility with which a sum of that 
description could be procured in London of Spanish dollars, having ourselves never experienced the least difficulty 
in disappointment for large sums. ; : : ais 

December 22. We answered these letters, advising Colonel Humphreys of the impossibility to procure Portu- 
gal gold, none having been received for many years; of the extraordinary turn which had appeared with regard to 
bullion, in consequence of the immense drains upon the country for carrying on the war, and which has finally com- 

elled the minister to abandon his favorite project of a second loan to the emperor. But as the difficulty had only 
egan to appear, we hoped that, with some delay, we should be able to collect the dollars, for the purpose of exe- 
cuting the orders of Colonel! Humphreys. ; Mee } 

January 17, 1796. Finding it impossible to procure gold, and no silver arriving, we submitted the whole of the 
orders and correspondence to Mr. Pinckney, when it was determined to purchase such silver as might arrive; but, 
at all events, to detain the Sophia, which could not be wrong, as the westerly winds would have prevented her-sail- 
ing. In the mean while, we wrote to Messrs. Parish and Co., of Hamburg, to know whether Portugal gold or 
Spanish dollars could be obtained in that place. , : ager 

Jan. 19, 26—Feb. 2, 12, 1796, are letters we wrote to Colonel Humphreys; wherein we acquainted him with our 
prospects, from time to times that Parish and Co. gave us reason to hope for the execution of a part of the order, 
but that no silver had arrived in London. ; n ; : 

February 16. Having determined, with the approbation of Mr. Pinckney, to send the Sophia to Hamburg, in 
consequence of the encouragement of Messrs. Parish and Co.; on applying to Captain Crandon, he observed that it 
was contrary to his instructions, which were to return to Lisbon; and as considerable doubts existed about proceed- 
ing to Hamburg, Mr. Pinckney declined giving a positive order to Captain Crandon, which proved fortunate, as, 
immediately after, advice was received from Messrs. Parish and Co. that the dollars they had in view had been pur- 
chased, most probably for account of the British Government. On this occasion, and under this date, we wrote to 
Colonel Humphreys, by the brig Sophia, and by the packet, acquainting him with our disappointment in toto, which 
we accompanied, at the intimation of Mr. O’Brien, with letters of credit on Madrid and Cadiz. And, in order to 
finish this part of the subject, as a justification for permitting the Sophia to return, we should observe that, if she had 
been detained for six months, we could not have procured one half of the quantity of the Spanish dollars required. 

March 1. We advised Colonel Humphreys that we had received a large sum in bills drawn from Leghorn on 
the British Government, being for money sent to Algiers, and which appeared aiterwards to be for the release of the 
Corsican prisoners. ; . 

March 22, 29, are answers to letters from Colonel Humphreys, relative to our accounts chiefly, dated 27th of 
February and 9th of March, which we do not notice, concluding that he was satisfied, as nothing appears in reply 
to us; but, as there was reason to fear the business could not be executed in Spain, the Government there refusing 
a licence, notwithstanding the endeavors of Messrs. Joyes and Sons, aided by the American minister or resident, 

April 1, we wrote to Messrs. Fonnereau, of Leghorn, not only to open the necessary credit, but to explain to 
them, in a full and confidential manner, the nature and extent of our preceding disappointments, requesting (with 
the approbation of Mr. Pinckney and Colonel Humphreys) that they would convey to Algiers (through the medium 
of Bacri, who is brother to the person employed and trusted at A a the Dey for all his transactions with 
Europeans) such information as should satisfy the Dey that the delay in paying the money did not arise from the 
want of funds, credit, or endeavors, on the part of the United States, but must be solely attributed to the political 
convulsions in Europe, which had annihilated the usual channels or modes of procuring the coin for the purpose. 
It is unnecessary to quote dates of letters, as there appears but one opinion on the subject, namely, ‘‘ that the busi- 
ness must finally be done at Leghorn, and both Mr. Pinckney and Colonel Humphreys recommend most earnestly 
that the information alluded to should be conveyed to Algiers.” ; 

‘April 29. [Messrs.] Fonnereau answer our letter of the Ist, promising to follow the orders of Colonel Hum- 
phreys; and that Bacri would communicate to Algiers —- thing we had desired. 

lum 17. {Messrs.] Fonnereau advise the delivery to them, on that day, of the orders from Colonel Humphreys 
to pay to the order of Mr. Donaldson four hundred thousand Spanish milled dollars, which they acquaint him shall 
be immediately complied with. 

June 19. r. Donaldson acquaints Messrs. Fonnereau that he should accept the sum; and, on a meeting be- 
tween them and Bacri, the price of the dollars, with that of the agio, was settled, to the satisfaction of Bacri. 

June 20, 24. [Messrs. ] Fonnereau drew for what money they could procure; and, on the 24th, write, ** Enclosed 

ou have Mr. Donaldson’s receipt for one hundred and forty thousand dollars, paid to him by order of Colonel 
umphreys. This business might have been completely finished, by our giving to Mr. Donaldson bills on you, or 
on Hamburg, for the remaining two hundred and sixty thousand dollars, which Bacri offered to — for him, and 
to give him a receipt for the whole four hundred thousand dollars, which he engaged to ship for Algiers; but a certain 
ddidenes on his side would not permit him to sign receipts to us for more than he had absolutely received in cash.” 

June 27. The French entered Leghorn, and Fonnereau embarked on board an English frigate. 

July 15. Mr. Donaldson draws on us for the sum of £10,000. 

‘ my oe —_ the same date, inquires about Mr. Donaldson’s credit on us, and whether we have orders for more 
an $400,000 

This question leads to a state of the account, with an estimate of the effects in our hands. Of the original sum 
sent to us, we have only sold $560,000, the price having fallen at one time so low as 82; and believing that Govern- 
ment would feel reluctant to sell under 90, we had determined to anticipate on the value of the remainder, waiting 
for our reimbursement in due time. 

The $560,000 above have produced - - - - - - - - £111,053 

Some part was sold above 90 per cent. and none below that price, which leaves about 3s. 113d. 

per dollar. ‘The present price is 86, with little demand. Suppose the remaining $240,000 pro-- 
duced 3s. 9d. per dollar, the amount will be - - - - - - - 45,000 


Total amount of sales and effects, - - - - - - - £156,053 








The great defalcation in the nominal dollars arises from the remittances being made in funds, which sell at 10 
r cent. under par, and the payment being made in foreign money, at a rate very much above par; that of Leghorn, 
in particular, has advanced 16—18 per cent. above what it was, not a long while since. 
Our payments are as follows: 


Credit on Hamburg, $40,000, - - P ‘a 


- - - ? £9,002 

The drafts of Dohrman, . - - - - - - : ? - 50,007 
Remittances to Colonel Humphreys, - - - - - - - - 3,036 
2 his draft 22d December, - - - - - - - - 435 
Paid O’Brien, - - - - - ” - - - - - - 31 
Paid sundry persons for the dividends on stock sold, : - > A - c 2,497 
$140,000 paid Mr. Donaldson, we calculate about 4s. 10d. ;35, each, - - - - 34,110 





£99,118 
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Suppose the remaining $260,000, which includes Mr. Donaldson’s drafts, calculated at the same 





rate, the amount will be, at5s. —- mn Z 3 65,000 
Total amount of payments, - - - - - - 7 - 164,118 
Ditto of salesand effects, —- - - - - - : : - 156,053 


The sum of £2,497, paid by us for dividends, will be received again by us from America, and of course appear, 
ultimately, to the credit of the United States. 

Under all the circumstances which have been stated, it is submitted to Mr. King what ought to be done in the 
present moment? —— 

Mr. Fonnereau says, that reliance may be had on Bacri having conveyed to Algiers the information requested; 
and, moreover, that it will be thoroughly satisfactory at that place. Bacriis a wealthy man, and willing to do a 
ey action; that he is much trusted by the French, and that the banker of Fonnereau is also banker to the 
French. 

On the other hand, the sum to be drawn is more than sufficient to enable Bacri to fix the course of exchange for 
many weeks, and also the agio, for a considerable time. This idea may be carried still further: for, in the present 
situation of Leghorn, there is, in fact, no exchange, and the drafts of Mr. Donaldson must be negotiated else- 
where. The Italians moreover know, that bills drawn from Leghorn, subsequently to the entry of the French, 
cannot be paid in London without a licence, &c. 

Baring and Co. can have no difficulty with regard to themselves. They are directed to hold the proceeds or 
value (which they conceive to be equally the intention of the United States) at the disposal of Colonel Humphreys, 
who directs them to pay $400,000 to the order of Mr. Donaldson, which will be punctually complied with to the 
extent of sales and value of what remains under a proper licence. But that zeal which has induced them to follow 
this business into foreign parts, without any other motive for their so doing, induces them to submit the difficulties 
which occur with regard to the actual position of Leghorn, a doubt whether the business can be executed from 
thence at present, and still more, the defalcation which must arise respecting the funds, to the consideration of Mr. 
King, for his better judgment; and which they trust will serve as an apology for the detail with which they now 
trouble him. 

£156,053 sales and supposed value. 
2,497 dividends. 
158,550 
5,568 deficient, supposing Mr. Donaldson can negotiate the remaining $260,000 at 5s. those of Mr. Fonne- 
reau having cost 4s. 10d. ;45;. 
£164,118 





D. 


Ain estimate of the probable cost and freight of the maritime stores necessary for paying the first and second 
years’ annuities to the Dey and regency of Algiers. 


1,000 barrels of powder, - - - - - - . £15,000 
2,00 pine and oak plank, - - : - - - 6,000 
3,000 pine boards, - - - - - - - 4,500 
2,000 pine staves, - - - - - . - 50 
100 dozen long tar brushes, - - - - - - 100 
34 cables, 80 tons, ° - - - - - + 10,800 
10 coils white rope, 11,200 pounds, : - - - - 500 
5 tons yarn, - - - - - - = 975 
100 bolts canvass, - : - - - - - 550 
3 tons lead, - - - - - - - 120 

35 tons spikes, - - - - - - - 3,597 100 
2,000 bomb shells, - - - - : - - 650 





£42,842 100 











Equal to Res : . - - . - $114,246 63 
To transport the above to Algiers, suppose ° - - - - 30,000 00 
$144,246 63 
December 29th, 1796. TENCH FRANCIS, Purveyor. 
4th Coneress. } No. 117. [2d Session. 
ALGIERS. 


REPORTED TO THE SENATE, JANUARY 16, 1797. 


Mr. Marsuatt, from the committee to whom was referred the President’s message of the 9th inst. relative to our 
affairs with the Dey and regency of Algiers, having considered the same, made the following report: 


That the further sum of two hundred and fifty-five thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine dollars and three 
cents, being a balance of nine hundred and ninety-two thousand tour hundred and gy dollars and twenty- 
five cents, not yet provided, will be necessary to carry into effect the treaty with Algiers, agreeably to ;rimary 
stipulations, including the frigate of thirty-six guns, promised the Dey; that, for the balance of the annuity granted 
by the said treaty, calculated for two years, at one hundred and forty-four thousand two hundred and forty-six dol- 
lars and sixty-three cents, the further sum of ninety-six thousand two hundred and forty-six dollars and sixty-three 
cents; that for the ten thousand sequins promised the Jew broker by Mr. Donaldson, the sum of eighteen thou- 
sand dollars; and that, for the expenses of the captives performing quarantine at Marseilles, and transporting them 
to America, the sum of six thousand dollars will also be necessary; making in the whole three hundred and seven- 
ty-six thousand eight hundred and five dollars and sixty-six cents, which sum, in the opinion of your committee, 
ought to be appropriated out of some effective fund, for the purposes aforesaid. 
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FRANCE. 


COMMUNICATED TQ CONGRESS, JANUARY 19, 1797. 


Unitep Srates, January 19, 1797. 
Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 

At the opening of the present session of Congress, I mentioned that some circumstances of an unwelcome 
nature had lately occurred in relation to France; that our trade had suffered, and was suffering, extensive injuries 
in the West Indies, from the cruisers and agents of the French republic; and that communications had been received 
from its minister here, which indicated danger of a further disturbance of our commerce by its authority, and that 
were, in other respects, far from agreeable; but that I reserved for a special message a more particular communi- 
cation on this interesting subject. ‘This communication I now make. | ; 

The complaints of the French minister embraced most of the transactions of our Government in relation to France 
from an early period of the present war; which, therefore, it was necessary carefully to review. A collection has 
been formed, of letters and_papers relating to those transactions, which I now lay before you, with a letter to Mr. 
Pinckney, our minister at Paris, containing an examination of the notes of the French minister, and such informa- 
tion as I thought might be useful to Mr. Pinckney in any further representations he might find necessary to be made 
to the French Government. The immediate object of his mission was to make to that Government such explana- 
tions of the principles and conduct of our own, as, by manifesting our good faith, might remove all jealousy and dis- 
content, ae maintain that harmony and good is with the French republic, which it has been my con- 
stant’solicitude to preserve. A Government which required only a knowledge of the ¢ruth to justify its measures, 


could not but be anxious to have this fully and frankly displayed. 
G. WASHINGTON. 


Mr. Pickering, Secretary of State, to Mr. Pinckney, Plenipotentiary of the United States at Paris, 


DeEparTMENT OF State, January 16, 1797. 


Sir: 

In my letters of the 5th and 26th ult. I sent you two notes from Mr. Adet, the minister of the French repub- 
lic to the United States; the former dated the 27th of October, and the other the 15th of November last; and my 
answer to the first. The latter note, embracing numerous topics of complaint, and going as far back as the a 
1793, required a particular examination of all the transactions of our Government from that time tothe present. The 
other indispensable duties of the office prevented my entering on this examination as early as I had expected, and 
the current business has retarded the pursuit. The result of this examination, I am now, if the direction of the 
President of the United States, to communicate to you. This history of our affairs you will find supported by docu- 
ments, many of which were delivered to you at your departure, and the residue will be herewith transmitted. 
The remarks and reasonings on facts, you will duly appreciate; and from the whole, joined with your own observa- 
tions, you will be enabled, it is believed, to vindicate the United,States, and to demonstrate their impartiality as a 
neutral nation, their fidelity in the observation of treaties, and their friendship as an ally. : 

The discussion on which I am entering will involve much repetition; for the general questions and particular 
cases grouped together in the minister’s last note, have been subjects of controversy and correspondence from May, 
1793, to this day. Some other points have, indeed, been contended for, which the minister has now ‘passed without 
notice. Why they are omitted | know not: for in these cases the United States were as positively charged with 
violating treaties, as in those which he has been pleased now to detail. Some of them it may be found proper to 
introduce, to render less imperfect the view of our relations to France. ee 

The complaints of the French minister against the United States have reference to three principal subjects: 

Ist. To the abandonment of their neutral rights, to the injury of France, in not maintaining the pretended prin- 
ciples of the modern law of nations, that free ships make free goods, and that timber and naval stores, for the equip- 
ment and armament of vessels, are not contraband of war. 

2d. To violations of our treaties with France, even in their letter. 

3d. To the treaty of amity and commerce between the United States and Great Britain; which he alleges *‘de- 
prives France of all the advantages stipulated in a previous treaty.”” A fourth complaint is truly ingenious. The 
fortune of war has constrained some of the belligerent Powers, from enemies, to become her allies; and if the alleged 
abandonment of the rules of the modern law of nations, in its consequences, works an injury to those allies, from that 
moment France is also injured. Perhaps it will be in time to notice this last charge when those allies themselves 
complain; if the answer to the first, involving the same principle, should not render such notice altogether unneces- 


sary. 

Ifshall now present to your view those facts and observations which will prove, we conceive, that the minister’s 

com a a are without any just foundation. ' 4 
nder the first charge, that we have not maintained, as we ought to have done, our neutral rights, it is alleged: 

Ist. That the position, that free ships make free goods, is an established principle of the modern law of nations, 
and that Great Britain, by capturing French property on board our vessels, has violated our neutral rights; and that, 
unless we compel Great Britain to respect those rights, France will be justified in violating them. 

Not to remark on the singular reasoning, that if one warring Power commits an act of injustice towards a neutral 
and innocent nation, another warring Power may lawfully commit the like injustice, we may ask what authority is 
adduced to show that the modern law of nations has established the principle, that free ships make free goods? 
Vattel says positively, ‘* that effects belonging to an enemy found on board a neutral ship are seizable by the rights 
of war.”* Agreeably to this long established rule of the laws of nations, France herself, in her marine laws, has di- 
rected that the merchandises and effects belonging to her enemies, which shall be found on board neutral vessels, 
shall be good prize.t{ By a former law, indeed, the neutral vessels themselves, as well as the effects of her enemies 
on board, were declared to be good prize. Valint remarks, however, that this regulation was peculiar to France 
and Spain; and that, elsewhere, the goods of the enemy were alone subjected to confiscation. And in the treaty of 
France with the city of Hamburg, in 1769, it was stipulated that ‘all effects, provisions, and merchandise, whatsoever, 
belonging to her enemies, and found on board the vessels of Hamburg, should be confiscated.” 

Mr. Adet remarks, that one of his predecessors, in July, 1793, applied on this subject to the Government of the 
United States, but was unsuccessful. He must refer to Mr. Genet’s letter to Mr. Jefferson, dated July 9th, 1793, 
{The subject was resumed in terms still more extraordinary in his letter of July 25th, 1793. ] to which Mr. Jefferson 
answered on the 24th, declaring *‘ his belief that it cannot be doubted but that, by the general law of nations, the 
goods of a friend found in the vessel of an enemy are lawful prize.” Itis true that sundry nations, desirous of avoid- 
ing the inconveniences of having their vessels stopped at sea, ransacked, carried into port and detained, under pre- 
tence of having enemy goods on board, have, in many instances, introduced, by their special treaties, another prin- 
ciple between them, that enemy bottoms shall make enemy goods, and friendly bottoms friendly goods; but this 
is altogether the effect of particular treaty, controlling, in special cases, the general principle of the law of natious, 


*Book iii. sec. 115. {Valin, page 250, Reg. Oct. 21, 1744, art 5. +Valin, vol. 2. pages 252, 253. 
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and therefore taking effect between such nations only, as have so agreed to control it.” And it is plain that it was 
to avoid the inconveniences resulting from this general rule of the law of nations, that France and the United States 
stipulated, in the 23d article of their commercial treaty, “ that free ships should give freedom to goods; and that 
every thing should be deemed free which should be found on board the ships belonging to the subjects of either of 
the contracting parties, although the whole lading, or any part thereof, should appertain to the enemies of either, 
contraband goods being always excepted.” It is also plain that this stipulation was intended to operate (indeed it 
was its sole object, and otherwise could have no operation at all) when one of the parties should be at war with a 
nation or nations with whom the other should be at peace. France, therefore, has now no right to complain if the 
goods of her enemies find protection on board American ships, or to pretend that, in order ‘* to restore the balance 
of neutrality to its equilibrium,” she may seize on such goods: the just equilibrium between her and the United 
States will be restored when we are at war and she at peace; at which time the goods of our enemies will find pro- 
tection on board the vessels of her citizens. 

2d. It is alleged that we have abandoned the modern public law on contraband, and by our treaty with Great 
Britain, granted to that Power, exclusively, the free carriage of articles for the equipment and armament of vessels. 

Here, as in the former case, the question recurs, what is the law of nations on the point in dispute? *Vattel 
defines contraband goods to be ** commodities particularly used in war—such are arms, military and naval stores, 
timber, horses, and even provisions, in certain junctures, when there are hopes of reducing an enemy by famine.” 
In the treaty between France and Denmark, concluded on the 23d of August, 1742,} “* tar was declared contraband, 
together with rosin, sails, hemp, cordage, masts, and timber for ship building.” ‘*‘ Thus, on this account, (says 
Valin) there would have been no cause for complaining of the conduct of the English, if they had not infringed par- 
ticular treaties: for, of right, these things are now contraband, and have been so since the beginning of this century, 
which, however, was not the case formerly.”’ ** The modern public law on contraband,” mentioned by Mr. Adet 
and his predecessors, probably refers to the principles declared by the armed neutrality during the American war. 
This transaction is too remarkable to be passed unnoticed. 

During that war, Great Britain and the other belligerent Powers, exercising the rights assured to them by the 
law of nations, made prize of enemy’s property on board neutral vessels, and of contraband goods belonging to neu- 
trails. Eager as neutral nations must be to seize the opportunity which war presents, of becoming the carriers for 

_ the belligerent nations, whose ships and mariners are wanted for military operations, it was perfectly natural that 
the former should desire to establish as a rule that free ships should make free goods, or, in cher words, that fneu- 
tral bottoms should protect the goods on board, to whomsoever these belonged; and it was equally natural for them 
to desire to diminish the list of contraband. In respect to the latter, it must have been particularly interesting to 
the three northern maritime Powers, from whose dominions, chiefly, the other maritime nations of Burope received 
sunpes of timber and naval stores, to strike these from the list of contraband, or, by some means, to exempt them 

rom capture. 

With these dispositions, the Empress of Russia, in February, 1780, made tates the principles on which she 
would maintain the commerce of her subjects. It is necessary here to recite only two of them. 1. That all the 
effects belonging to subjects of the nations at war should be free on board neutral vessels, contraband goods ex- 
cepted. 2. That the articles of contraband should be regulated by the 10th and 11th articles of her treaty of com- 
merce with Great Britain, extending the regulations of those articles to all the belligerent Powers. 

To enforce the observance of these principles, she gave orders for equipping a consilerable part of her marine. 

In July of the same year, Denmark acceded to the principles of the armed neutrality, and entered into a con- 
vention with Russia for maintaining them, assuming for her rule in determining what articles should be deemed 
contraband, her treaty of commerce with Great Britain, concluded the 11th of July, 1670. In the third article of 
this treaty, the description of contraband goods is in general terms: ‘* Any provisions of war, as soldiers, arms, 
machines, cannon, ships, or other things of necessary use in war.” But, by a convention concluded_at London, on 
the 4th of July, 1780, between Great Britain and Denmark, “ to explain the treaty of commerce of 1670 between 
the two Powers,” the articles deemed contraband are particularly enumerated, and among them we see * timber 
for ship building, tar, rosin, copper in sheets, sails, hemp, and cordage, and generally whatever serves directly for 
the equipment of a vessel, unwrought iron and fir planks excepted.” It is remarkable that these are the very arti- 
cles admitted as contraband in the 18th article of our treaty of commerce with Great Britain, and for which admis- 
sion Mr. Adet declares ‘all the commercial relations between France and the United States are entirely broken.” 

But it is further to be noticed that this convention between Russia and Denmark, concluded in the midst 
of the American war, for maintaining the principles of the armed neutrality, and to which other European Powers 
acceded, is explicitly declared, in the 9th article, to have been concluded and agreed on for the time that war 
should last;t though it was to serve as a basis to future engagements which circumstances might render necessary, 
on account of new naval wars in Europe; and with the latter view, the King of Sweden manifested the utmost soli- 
citude lest the war should be closed without the intervention of the neutral Powers. He therefore was urgent that 
the Empress, with all the parties to the maritime convention, ‘* should propose to the belligerent Powers the 
establishing of a Congress, in which the different concerns, both of the Powers at war and of the neutral States, 
should be examined and terminated.”§ And these concerns he afterwards mentions to be “ the pacification, and 
the settling y a — code of laws;”’ objects truly important, and meriting all the solicitude manifested on the 
occasion by the King. 

But these steps of the King of Sweden serve as additional proofs that the principles of the armed neutrality were 
not considered by the parties to the maritime convention, as sanctioned by the existing law of nations. For, perma- 
nently to establish those assumed principles, by introducing them into a maritime code, was obviously the influen- 
tial motive with the King for desiring a Congress, at which such a code might be settled with the assent of all the 
nations of Europe. But this project did not succeed; no Congress was formed; the belligerent Powers made peace 
at different periods; and with that war ended the maritime convention. This, no nation has more reason to regret 
than our own, as well because the principles in question respect some very valaable portions of our exports, as be- 
cause our disposition and our policy preserving us in peace, such an extended liberty of commerce would prove 
highly advantageous to us as carriers for the Powers at war. : 

We have seen, then, that the law of nations, the marine laws of France, her own treaties, as well as those of 
other nations, and even the system of the armed neutrality, incontestably establish these principles, that enemy’s 
goods on board of neutral vessels are rightful subjects of capture and condemnation, and that timber and _ other 
articles for the equipment and armament of ships, are contraband of war; and, therefore, that the admission of these 
principles in the treaty between the United States and Great Britain, not being a grant to her of any right (for in 
what sense could we be said to give what she before possessed?) furnishes no just ground of offence to France. In 
what sense, too, can the United States be said to have ‘* refused to other nations a right” which they and we volun- 
tarily and mutually agreed to renounce? Or how are we chargeable with “ partiality in favor of England,” because 
we do not take up arms to compel her also to renounce it? ; 

But Mr. Adet, still resting on the idea that, not to compel Great Britain to renounce, is to grant her a right, 
seems to imagine that we shall attempt to obviate his complaints by saying “ that France, having the right, by her 
treaty of 1778, to enjoy all the advantages in commerce and navigation, which the United States have grantedjto 
England, is not injured by the stipulations of the treaty of 1794, (with Great Britain) relative to contraband of war. 
as they become common to her.”” But we shall say no such thing. The 2d article to which he refers has no rela- 
tion to this subject. Had we granted any particular favor to Great Britain, or to any other nation, in respect to 
commerce and navigation, we readily admit that, by this article, France would be immediately entitled to the same. 

But, in regard to contraband of war, we have granted nothing, and, therefore, under that article, France can claim 
nothing. 
*Book 7, sec. 112. { Valin, vol.ii, page 264. 
+ Hist. Armed Neutrality, page 77; Martens’ Treaties, vol. ii. page 103. 
§ Hist. Armed Neutrality, pages 147, 150. 
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Under the influence of present and temporary interests, the very nature of the stipulations between France and 
the United States, on the subject of free commerce and the limitation of contraband, seems to be forgotten. ‘They 
took for the basis of their treaty “* the most perfect equality and reciprocity.” Would they then conspire to their 
own hurt? Would they voluntarily and mutually stipulate for injuries? Or for advantages? ‘Certainly the latter; 
and both considered the agreement reciprocally advantageous which secured to each, in its turn, the freedom of 
commerce provided by the rules that free ships should make free goods and that timber and naval stores should be 
excluded from the list of contraband. Lh t 

Connected with this subject is what concerns the article of provisions. Mr. Adet says. ** after having assured 
to the English the carriage of naval stores, the Federal Government wished to assure them that of meals; ina word, 
it desired to have commerce only with England. ‘Thus it stipulates, by the 18th article, that the American vessels 
laden with grain may be seized under the frivolous pretext that it is extremely difficult to define the cases wherein 
provisions, and other articles which are generally excepted, could be classed in the list of contraband of war.” | 

There are so many extraordinary assertions in Mr. Adet’s notes, those in the above paragraph excite no surprize. 
The Federal Government is constituted of citizens who have a common interest with their fellow-citizens of the 
United States. That common interest has a peculiar relation to commerce, on the freedom and extension of which 
the public revenue and the general prosperity of our country chiefly depend. Will it then be believed that the Go- 
vernment wished this commerce to be restrained, particularly the commerce in meals, which compose the most va- 
luable part of our exports? Especially, will it be believed that the Government desired that our citizens might have 
commerce only with England? Let the general sense of our fellow-citizens answer these charges. Let the great 
mass of our commercial brethren answer—they whose enterprise traverses every sea and explores every region of the 
globe, to extend their gainful trade; citizens whose commercial adventures to France and her colonies have risen 
annually to many millions; adventures by which many have hazarded their credit and their fortunes. Yet, among 
all our citizens, none have been more solicitous to form a commercial treaty with Britains none more decided in ap- 
proving that which has been made. 5 

For the reasoning of our own Government on this subject, I beg leave to refer you to my letter of September 12, 
1795, written, by the President’s direction, to Mr. Monroe. Therein it was attempted to show the necessity and 
our right of forming that treaty with Great Britain, and I hope it will appear to you that the conclusion is there 
fairly drawn; that even the 8th article, as it respects provisions, would operate favorably to France. 

Before the treaty with Great Britain, her cruisers captured neutral vessels bound to France with provisions. 
She asserted that, in certain cases, provisions were contraband of war; consequently, that she might lawfully cap- 
ture and confiscate such provisions. We opposed the principle and the practice. Britain insisted on her cht. In 
this dilemma, it was agreed by the treaty, that, whenever provisions, becoming contraband by the law of nations, 
should be captured, they should be paid for with a reasonable mercantile profit. This stipulation, without admitting 
the principle, by securing the American merchants from loss in case of capture, would certainly tend to promote, 
rather than to discourage, adventures in provisions to France. 

But as this treaty has been the subject of serious complaint on the part of France, it is important to inquire with 
what foundation the complaint is made. ’ 

I might pass over the unworthy insinuations of the minister, that the treaty was entered into by us, in order to 
ensure advantages to the English, and to furnish our own Government with a reply to the claims of France, and 
peremptory motives for refusals to accede to them; that the true object of the negotiation was incessantly disguised 
under specious pretexts, and covered with the veil of dissimulation. ‘These insinuations have been indiscreetly ad- 
dressed to the people of the United States. They will gain no belief. It may, however, be useful for you to be truly 
informed on this subject. 

The President’s message to the Senate, on the 16th of April, 1794, does not declare (as Mr. Adet asserts) ‘*that 
Mr. Jay was sent to London only to obtain a redress of wrongs.”” The President says that Mr.,Jay’s mission 
would announce tothe world * a solicitude for a friendly adjustment of our complaints,” and that, ** going immedi- 
ately from the United States, such an envoy would carry with him a full knowledge of the existing temper and sen- 
sibility of our country, and thus be taught to vindicate our rights with firmness, and to cultivate peace with since 
rity.”” And shall the pursuit of either of these objects be denied to us? What were our complaints? The most 
urgent regarded the spoliations on our commerce, and the inexecution of the article of the treaty of peace respect- 
ing the posts. With the latter was connected the Indian war, with which we had been harassed for so many years: 
and with the former, the injury or ruin of our merchants, and the consequent extensive damage to agriculture. 
These being the most prominent objects of the mission, were, of course, most observable, and most talked of; and 
without them the mission probably would not, at that time, have been contemplated. But had we no other ** com- 
plaints? * Did not the impressment of our seamen, like the spoliations on our commerce, excite an universal com- 
plaint? Had we never manifested our uneasiness at Great Britain’s avoiding a commercial treaty? Was it not 
even a subject of complaint and reproach? Was not the inducing her to enter into such a treaty the object of divers 
measures agitated in Congress? Had not a commercial treaty with Great Britain been earnestly sought for from 
the conclusion of the war to the time of Mr. Jay’s mission? How, also, could Mr. Jay, after adjusting the primary 
objects of his mission, better prove the sincerity of our pacific disposition, and more effectually “ cultivate peace,” 
than by forming arrangements calculated to extend and protect our trade, to promote good neighborhood, and a 
friendly and mutually beneficial intercourse; by prescribing a previous demand of justice and satisfaction to hasty 
reprisals, which naturally lead to war: and by agreeing on other regulations, to prevent disputes, or to adjust them 
when they should arise? All these objects, then, and whatever else would be the means of “cultivating peace,” 
were clearly comprehended in the President’s message. 

But Mr. Adet says ** that Mr. Jay’s negotiation was enveloped from its origin in the shadow of mystery.” And 
to whom was our Government bound to unveil it? To France, or to her minister? Mr. Adet should answer, or 
not have complained. And was it for this, to make us dependent on the French empire, that our alliance was 
formed? Did we stipulate to submit the exercise of our sovereignty (if it is not a contradiction in terms) to the 
direction of the Government of France? Let the treaty itself furnish the answer. ‘* The essential and direct end 
of the present defensive alliance is, to maintain effectually the liberty, sovereignty, and independence, absolute and 
unlimited, of the said United States; as well in matters of Government as of commerce.”* So, likewise, the 
treaty of amity and commerce, in its preamble, declares that His Most Christian Majesty and the United States, 
willing to fix the rules which ought to be followed, relative to the correspondence and commerce which they desire 
to establish between their respective countries, have taken, “for the basis of their agreement, the most perfect 
equality and reciprocity, and reserving, withal, to each party the liberty of admitting at its pleasure other nations to 
a participation of the same advantages.”” Corresponding with this declaration in our treaty of amity and commerce with 
France, is the declaration of the Marquis de Noailles, her ambassador at the court of London, on the 13th of 
March, 1778, five weeks after the treaty was signed. Some passages in this declaration are so pertinent to the 
subject in discussion, I shall quote them at length. 

** The undersigned, ambassador of His Most Christian Majesty, has received express orders to make the follow- 
ing declaration to the court of London: 

**'The United States of North America, who are in full possession of independence, as pronounced by them on 
the 4th of July, 1776, having proposed to the King to consolidate, by a formal convention, the connexion begun to be 
established between the two nations, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed a treaty of friendship and com- 
merce, designed to serve as a foundation for their mutual good correspondence. 

“ His Majesty being determined to cultivate the good understanding subsisting between France and Great Britain, 
by every means compatible with his dignity and the good of his subjects, thinks it necessary to make this proceeding 
known to the court of London, and to declare, at the same time, that the contracting parties have paid great atten- 
tion not to stipulate any exclusive advantages in favor of the French nation, and that the United States have reserved 
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the liberty of treating with every nation whatever, upon the same footing of equality and reciprocity.” Why, after 
all this, do we hear from Mr. Adet the complaint, that the negotiations of the British treaty were secretly con- 
ducted? In other words, that, in exercising their absolute and unlimited rights of ‘* government and commerce,” 
the United States did not lay open to the French minister, or his Government, the instructions to our envoy, for 
settling our own disputes, and regulating our own commerce with Great Britain? So far as candor and friendship 
required, a communication was made to the French minister. He was officially informed ‘‘ that Mr. Jay was in- 
structed not to weaken our engagements to France.” This instruction was obeyed; Mr. Jay having taken care to 
insert, in the 25th article of the treaty, this explicit stipulation: that ‘* nothing in this treaty contained shall be con- 
strued or operate contrary to former and existing public treaties with other Sovereigns or States.” 

The Government gave a further proof of its candor and friendship, by communicating to the French minister the 
treaty itself, prior to its ratification, *“‘in order to enable him to make such observations thereon as he might judge 
proper.”’ These observations you will see in Mr. Adet’s letter to the Secretary of State, of June 30, 1795, and the 
refutation of his objections in the Secretary’s answer, dated the 6th of July following. 

With these facts in view, facts of which the chief are drawn from our treaties with France, and from her own 
acts and laws, what opinion is to be formed of Mr. Adet’s declaration, *‘that the executive directory regards the 
treaty of commerce concluded with Great Britain as a violation of the treaty made with France, in 1778, and equi- 
valent to a treaty of alliance with Great Britain?” 

I will now advert to the charge, ** that, far from offering the French the succors which friendship might have 
given without compromitting it, the American Government, in this respect, violated the letter of treaties.” 

As far as I can discover, the latter part of this charge is rested wholly on the seventeenth article of the commer- 
cial treaty, which, therefore, it wil! be necessary to examine. The stipulations are mutuals but the examination 
will be simplified by considering their application to France alone. ‘The seventeenth article, then, declares: 


ist. That the ships of war and privateers of France may freely carry the ships and goods, taken from their ene- 
mies, into the ports of the United States, without being obliged to pay any fees to the officers of the admiralty, or 
any other judges. _ : ; 
ad. That such prizes are not to be arrested or seized when they enter the ports of the United States. : 
_3d. That the officers of the United States shall not make any examination concerning the lawfulness of such 
prizes: but, : ; : ae . ; 
4th. ‘That they may hoist sail at any time, and depart, and carry their prizes to the places expressed in their 
commissions. 
5th. That, on the contrary, no shelter or refuge shall be given, in the ports of the United States, to such as shall 
have made prize of the subjects, people, or property, of France; but if such shall come in, being forced by stress of 
weather, or the danger of the sea, all proper means shall be vigorously used that they go out, and retire thence as 


soon as possible. 
It will also be convenient here to notice the stipulations contained in the twenty-second article. These are: 


Ist. That foreign privateers, not belonging to French subjects or citizens, having commissions from any other 
Prince or State in enmity with France, shall not fit their ships in the ports of the United States. 

2d. Nor sell their prizes, nor in any other manner exchange their ships, merchandises, or any other lading. 

3d. Nor purchase victuals, except such as shal! be necessary for their going to the nearest port of the Prince or 
State from which they have commissions. 

The cases that have occurred in the course of the present war, in relation to our treaty with France, particularly 
the seventeenth and twenty-second articles just mentioned, have led to numerous discussions, in which several 
points have been deliberately settled, either by legislative or executive acts, or by judicial decisions. 

The first important executive act was the proclamation of neutrality by the President of the United States. 
This was issued on the 22d of April, 1793. 

At the next meeting of Congress, on the 3d of December, 1793, the President laid this proclamation before both 
Houses. ‘The Senate, in their address in answer to the President’s speech, thus express their opinion of the pro- 


clamation: 

** We deem it a measure well-timed and wise; manifesting a watchful solicitude for the welfare of the nation, 
and calculated to promote it.” 

The address of the House of Representatives was unanimously agreed to. We read in it this paragraph: ** The 
United States having taken no part in the war which had embraced, in Europe, the Powers with whom they have 
the most extensive relations, the maintenance of peace was justly to be regarded as one of the most important duties 
of the magistrate charged with the faithful execution of the laws. We accordingly witness, with approbation and 
pleasure, the vigilance with which you have guarded against an interruption of that blessing, by your proclamation, 
admonishing our citizens of the consequences of illicit or hostile acts towards the belligerent parties, and promoting, 
by a declaration of the existing legal state of things, an easier admission of our right to immunities belonging to our 
situation. 

Yet this is the instrument, thus approved by Congress, and whose only object was to caution our citizens to avoid 
certain acts which would violate the laws of nations, which Mr. Adet has ventured to call ‘*an tnsidious proclama- 
tion of neutrality.” 

The next executive act, noticed by Mr. Adet, is the letter of the 4th of August, 1793, written, by the President’s 
command, by the Secretary of the Treasury, to the collectors of the customs, and accompanied by the rules which 
the President had adopted for preventing all armaments in favor of any of the belligerent Powers. These rules were 
considered as just and necessary deductions from the laws of neutrality, established and received among nations. 
The letter from the Secretary of the Treasury is explanatory of these rules, and, among other instructions, particu- 
larly points the collectors to the seventeenth and twenty-second articles of our treaty with France; lest, by inatten- 
tion, or misconception of them, she might be injured, and her enemies benefited. The letter concludes with en- 
joining the collectors to execute those instructions ‘with vigilance, care, activity, and impartiality,” ‘* because 
omissions would tend to expose the Government to injurious imputations and suspicions, and proportionably to com- 
mit the good faith and peace of the country.”” How could such rules, with such reasons to enforce them, not 
escape censure? ‘They were framed and required to be executed with strict impartiality, and, consequently, were 
to prevent Frenchmen continuing those aggressions on our sovereignty and neutrality, which had been commenced 
under Mr. Genet’s orders, and which were calculated to involve us in a war with Britain, Spain, and Holland: for, 
at that time, these were all combined against France. Frenchmen were to have no other preferences than those se- 
cured to them by treaty, (except that they were not forbidden to sell their dazgful prizes in our — and our own 
ee were to be restrained from committing hostilities under the banners of France, as well as those of other 

owers. 

The third offensive act was the President’s submitting to Congress these measures, and suggesting the expedi- 
ency of extending our legal code, giving competent jurisdiction to the courts, and providing adequate penalties to 
prevent or punish violations of the laws of nations. : , 

_ The next complaint respects the act of Congress passed on the 5th of June, 1794, ‘for the punishment of certain 
crimes against the United States;” being those to which their attention had been called by the President’s speech. 
Mr. Adet asks, ‘* What was its result??? And gives, himself, the following answer: “* In consequence of this law, the 
greater part of the French privateers have been arrested, as well as their prizes; not upon formal depositions, not 
upon established testimony, not upon a necessary body of proofs, but upon the simple information of the consul of 
one of the Powers at war with the French republic; frequently upon that of sailors of the enemy Powers; sometimes 
according to the orders of the Governors, but often upon the demand of the district attorneys, who assert, upon prin- 
ciples avowed by the Government, that their conviction was sufficient to authorize them, without complaint or regu- 
lar information, to cause the privateers to be prosecuted in virtue of the law above mentioned.” And ‘ when the 
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ministers of the republic have asked for justice of the Government, for the vexations experienced by the privateers, 
in contempt of the 17th article of the treaty, they have never been able to obtain satisfaction.” ; 

Judging only by these declarations of Mr. Adet, a stranger would imagine there had been a combination of the 
General and State Governments, and of our courts, to harass-and do injustice to Frenchmen engaged in privateering. 
But our own citizens place a different estimate on this impeachment of their President, their Senators. and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, their Judges, and other public officers: and an examination of the cases cited by Mr. Adet to 
support his assertions will manifest their incorrectness. 

First case. The French privateer Sans Pareil and her prize the Perseverance. 

On the 26th August, 1794, Mr. Fauchet complained that the prize had been seized on the pretext that the Sans 
Pareil had been illegally armed in the United States. The answer of September 3d, from the Secretary of State, 
which Mr. Adet censures ‘‘as indicative of delay,” assured him that the Secretary had urged the Governor of Rhode 
Island, where the prize was carried, to report the circumstances of the case without delay. On the 27th of Sep- 
tember the Secretary informed Mr. Fauchet, that the Governor had decided that the prize should be restored. On 
the 17th of October Mr. Fauchet renewed his complaint, for on the suit of the claimant the prize had again been ar- 
rested by process from the district court. The Secretary of State answered on the 22d, with information that ought to 
have satisfied Mr. Fauchet: for, admitting that, agreeably to the law of the 5th of June, 1794, the courts had authority, 
and were bound in duty to take cognizance of captures made within the jurisdiction of the United States, or by pri- 
vateers illegally fitted out in their ports (the right of doing which Mr. Fauchet did not contest) they could not refuse 
it in the case of the prize of the Sans Pareil: the guard against vexatious prosecutions being the judgment for cost 
and damages to which an unjust prosecutor'is exposed. The circular letter written on this occasior. to the Gover- 
nors of the States manifests the solicitude of our Government to prevent vexatious suits. 

Second case. Glass and Gibbs. 

By the copy of the proceedings in the Supreme Court of the United States, in this case, you will see that the 
court did not, as stated by Mr. Adet, determine *‘ that the tribunals could decide whether a prize belonged to 
enemies or to neutrals.”’ ‘The question before the court was of the cognizance of a captured vessel and cargo, the 
former the property of a Swede, and the latter belonging partly to some Swedes, and partly to a citizen of the United 
States. ‘The opinion, therefore, pronounced by the Supreme Court, applied to the case in which one of the claimants 
was a citizen of the United States. And after solemn argument, the court decided ** that the district court of Mary- 
land had jurisdiction, and should accordingly proceed to determine upon this case agreeably to law and right.” 

I will add only one more remark: ‘That the 17th article, the letter of which we are charged of violating, in sut- 
fering our courts to take cognizance of French prizes, expressly refers to ** the ships and goods taken from their ene- 
mies;” and it is the ** examination concerning the lawfulness of swch prizes” which the article forbids. But no ex- 
amination of such prizes has been attempted by our Government or tribunals, unless on clear evidence, or reasonable 
presumption, that the captures were made in circumstances which amounted to a violation of our sovereignty and 


territorial rights. , 

Third case. The French privateer Z’.2mi de la Point a Petre, Captain William ‘Talbot, and her Dutch prize 
the Vrouw Christina Magdalena. 

To the information contained in the papers collected in this case I have to add, that this cause was finally decided 
in the supreme court in August term, 1795. ‘The court were unanimously of opinion that, in the particular circum- 
stances of Talbot’s case, notwithstanding his French commission, and his taking an oath of allegiance to the French 
republic, he continued to be a citizen of the United States. But the cause, as [ am informed, did not appear to have 
turned on this point. ‘Talbot had associated with one Ballard, commanding an armed vessel called the mi de la 
Liberté, which had been fitted out in the United States, and had no commission. ‘Talbot and Ballard cruised to- 
gether as consorts; and in fact it was Ballard’s vessel that tovk the prize; ‘Talbot not coming up till an hour after 
the capture. Ballard was afterwards tried before the circuit court for piracy. 

The court were also of opinion, from the tenor of the evidence, that Talbot’s vessel was owned by citizens of the 
United States, to whom the prize money would eventually find its way in case of restitution to the captors. 

Ballard and Talbot were both citizens of Virginia. ‘The attempt of the latter to become a French citizen was 
considered to be fraudulent, being made for the sole purpose of obtaining a commission, under color of which 
he might plunder the subjects of nations with whom the United States were at peace. 

An observation ought not to be omitted here, that, although the captors, ‘l'albot and others, had been defeated 
both in the district and circuit courts, yet they carried the cause up to the supreme court: thus using the legal right 
of appealing to the court in the last resort—a right which, alike exercised by the subjects of Powers who were ene- 
mies to France, has formed a principal subject of Mr. Fauchet’s and Mr. Adet’s continued complaints. 


4th. Under the head of complaints for vexatious prosecutions, Mr. Adet mentions only two cases in which 
damages and interest were allowed to the French captors, viz. one of la Nuestra Senora del Carmen, at Rhode 
Island, and the other of la Princessa des .2sturias, at New York. ‘** Yet (says he) the tribunals have always allowed 
damages to the captured, when they have declared the prizes illegal.”? How far the facts will warrant this last 
assertion, I am not possessed of documents to determine. I presume it is to be understood in a general sense only, 
and to admit of exceptions. And in this sense there will be no difficulty in admitting the truth of the assertion, and 
accounting for it. ‘lhe captures here referred to were made either within our jurisdictional line, or by illegal pri- 
vateers, being such as were equipped in whole or in part in the ports of the United States. Of these material facts 
the captors could not be ignorant; consequently they could have no apology for defending their unjust claims in our 
courts; and, of course, were justly condemned in costs and damages. 

In the case of the prizes of the privateer the Citizen of MarseiHes, damages were claimed by the captors, but 
denied, for those prizes had been considered in the district court to be illegal. And although the sentence of that 
court was reversed in the circuit court, yet it was upon the introduction of new testimony on the part of the captors. 
This last decision was affirmed in the supreme court,. yet without damages, inasmuch as the testimony was consi- 
dered to be so ambiguous as to justify the appeal. 

The same remarks apply to the prizes of the privateer General Laveaux, with this addition, that one of the 
judges dissented from the opinion of the court, being firmly of opinion that this privateer was covered American 
property. 

The privateer /a Parisienne had been registered as an .2merican coasting vessel, under the name of the Hawk. 
During the embargo, in the spring of 1794, she slipped out of Charleston, and went ty Port de Paix; where she was 
sold to one Blochos, a Frenchman, who armed her and provided her witha commission. Having afterwards arrived 
at Charleston, she was recognized and prosecuted for a breach of the revenue laws, in having gone to a foreign port 
whilst she was in the legal predicament of a coaster. The district court condemned her; but, on the application of 
Blochos to have her restored on paying the appraised value, the judge permitted him to take her in a state of warlike 

uipment. Shortly afterwards she put to sea, and captured two valuable British prizes, the brigantines Ceesar and 

avorite. On their arrival, the one at Charleston, the other at Savannah, suits were commenced to obtain their 
restitution, as having been captured by an illegal privateer. The decrees of the courts were in favor of the captors, 
but without damages. The supreme court disapproved of the restitution of the privateer without dismantling her; 
and considered the mistake committed in this respect a sufficient reason to cover the party prosecuting from the 
payment of damages. 

All the other cases of captures by French privateers, which have been brought up to the supreme court, were 
decided at last August term. In some of them, the circumstances would not have warranted an award of damages, 
in others the counsel for the captors omitted to ask for them. When demanded, you know that it is in the discre- 
tion of the court to grant.or refuse them; this discretion being regulated by all the circumstances of each case. 
Hence, when a party is drawn before the court without good cause and vexatiously, damages are always given; but 


are denied when there appears a reasonable cause of controversy. 
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5th. Mr. Adet having briefly noticed several cases by name, seems to reserve those of the Vengeance and the 
Casius for a full display of unwarrantable conduct in the Government and courts of the United States, and therefore 
descants on them at some length, but with so many aberrations from the facts, with so many erroneous ideas con- 
cerning our jurisprudence. and so many injurious insinuations respecting our courts and their officers, it will be 
necessary that you should learn the true history of these cases from authentic documents. 


Case of the French Privateer la Vengeance. 


For the full history of this privateer and her prize, I must refer you to the documents in the case. The principal 
facts are these. About the latter end of June, or beginning of July, 1795, the privateer Ja Vengeance arrived at 
New York with a valuable Spanish prize called the Princessa de las Asturias. Don Diego Pintado, the owner, 
commenced a suit for his vessel, on the ground that she had been taken by an illegal privateez. ‘The suit was insti- 
tuted by Mr. Troup, not wantonly, but upon information which was afterwards verified by the oaths of several 
witnesses. In the progress of the cause these witnesses were contradicted by the witnesses produced on behalf of 
the captors, for whom a decree was finally given, the clashing evidence preponderating, in the judge’s- opinion, in 
favor of the captors; but he expressly declared that there was probable cause for the seizure. 

After this suit tor the prize had been commenced, the Spanish consul complained to Mr. Harrison, the district 
attorney, in his official capacity, of a violation of law on the part of the privateer la Vengeance, in consequence of 
which a Spanish subject had been injured. Mr. Harrison, upon an inquiry, found at least a probability that the 
complaint respecting the privateer was true. ‘This probability arose from what he considered as affording the cer- 
tainty of material proofs and, therefore, in conformity with his official duty, commenced a prosecution on the act of Con- 
gress forbidding the arming of privateers in our ports. The decision of this and of the prize cause depended on the same 
evidence. ‘The decision being in favor of the captors, Mr. Harrison acquiesced in it as it respected the privateer; 
and he united with his associate counsel in the prize cause in advising the like submission in that case. But the 
Spanish consul deemed it his duty to pursue the claim to the court in the last resort. This can warrant no com- 
plaint: for Mr. Harrison remarks, that perhaps there never were causes in which more contradictory and irrecon- 
cileable evidence was offered, and in which the minds of the auditors were more divided as to the real state of facts. 

The second public suit against the privateer was for exporting arms and ammunition from the United States, 
when such exportation was prohibited by law. The evidence which appeared in the other causes gave rise to this 
prosecutions and upon the trial the judge condemned the privateer. An appeal from this sentence was interposed 
by the French consul. ‘The appeal was heard in the circuit court, and upon new evidence the sentence of the district 
court was reversed. 

Mr. Acdet complains that, while one suit was pending for the prize, and another against the privateer, the district 
attorney should exhibit a second information against the privateer, on which she was arrested anew, for having 
exported arms in violation of a law of the United States, which was in force when the Vengeance sailed from New 
Yorks; and that this information was filed on the simple declaration of Mr. Giles, the marshal of the court, who, as 
informer, was to share part of the confiscation. As Mr. Harrison remarks, it was in favor of the privateer that this 
second information was filed while the first was pending, because it saved time. Lad he postponed the latter until 
the first had been decided, there might have been some foundation for a charge of unnecessary delay. Mr. Harri- 
son’s state of the case shows that this second information was not made on the declaration of the marshal, but on 
the evidence that appeared on the examination of the first. 

Mr. Adet having been pleased to censure the conduct of the attorney, clerk, and marshal, of the district court of 
New York, in justice to them I have added to the other documents in this case the letters of Mr. Harrison and 
Mr. Troup. They willanswer the double purpose of justifying them, and of vindicating our Government and tribu- 
nals. 

Mr. Adet particularly notices the papers he had received from St. Domingo, ** proving,” as he says, ‘*in the most 
convincing manner, that the Vengeur (la Vengeance) had arrived at Port de Paix without any armament or equip- 
ment whatever; and that she had been sold, armed and equipped wholly, and commissioned as _ a privateer, on the 
territory of the republic. These documents were certificates of the general. the ordonnateur, and of the greater part 
of the principal officers of St. Domingo, &c. He hastened to communicate them to the Secretary of State, and to 
request him to order the attorney of New York district to stay the proceedings instituted in the name of the Govern- 
inent: there was nothing done with them, and Mr. Harrison continued his prosecution.” It will appear by my letter 
of October 1, 1795, to Mr. Harrison, that these papers were sent to him, and by his answer of October 3d, that he 
received them. ‘That the bill of sale (one of the papers) was produced to the court, in behalf of the claimant of the 
privateer, but that the certificate of General Leveaux could not be considered as evidence in the cause; and if it had 
been admissible, “the claimant would be very cautious of producing it, on account of its differing from the wit- 
nesses.” 


6th. Case of the French privateer le Casius. 


For the full history of this case, [ must also refer you to the documents, and here only present you with a concise 
statement. . 

The Casius, under the name of les Jumeaux, was fitted and armed for a vessel of war in the port of Philadelphia, 
in violation of a law of the United States. In December, 1794, having escaped from the port to descend the river, 
orders were given to the militia of the State of Delaware to intercept her. ‘The attempt was made, and failed—the 
crew of les Jumeaux, which was unexpectedly found to be very numerous, resisted the officers who went on board, 
manned their cannon, and brought them to bear on the cutter in which the militia (about forty in number) were 
embarked. ‘Their force being inadequate to the enterprise, they retired, with an intention to return the next day 
with a reinforcement. ‘They did so; but les Jumeaux had sailed and gone to sea. The agent Mr. Guenet, by whom 
ies Jumeaux had been fitted out, was tried in the circuit court at Philadelphia, convicted of the offence, and received 
sentence of fine and imprisonment. 

Les Jumeaux proceeded to St. Domingo. Samuel B. Davis, a citizen of the United States, there took the com- 
mand of her, with a commission from the French Government. Davis probably sailed from Philadelphia in les Ju- 
meaux fur the purpose of finally taking the command of her. Her name was now changed to le Casiuss and ona 
cruise she took a schooner called the William Linsay, belonging to Messrs. Yard and Ketland, of Philadelphia: Mr. 
Ketland having purchased an interest in her atter her sailing. ‘The schooner and her cargo were condemned as prize 
at St. Domingo. In August, 1795, Captain Davis, commanding le Casius, came with her to Philadelphia. She was 
immediately known. Mr. Yard, with a view of obtaining an indemnification for the loss of the schooner and her 
cargo. libelled le Casius in the district court, and caused-the captain to be arrested. Soon after, the Supreme Court 
being in session. Captain Davis’s counsel applied for and obtained a prohibition to the district court, to stop its pro- 
ceeding; by which the suits both against him and le Casius were defeated. ‘The prohibition was granted on this 
principles that the trial of prizes, taken without the jurisdiction of the United States, and carried into places within 
the jurisdiction of France, for adjudication, by French vessels, and all questions incidental to it, belong exclusively to 
the French tribunals: and consequently that its vessels of war, and their officers, are not liable to the process of our 
courts,-predicated upon such capture and subsequent proceeding within the jurisdiction of the French Government. 

Messrs. Yard and Ketland having failed to obtain indemnitication in this mode, procured new process on the 
information of Mr. Ketland, to be issued from the circuit court, by which le Casius was attached as a vessel armed 
and equipped as a ship of war in the port of Philadelphia, with intent to cruise and commit hostilities against nations 
with whom the United States were at peace; in violation of the act of Congress prohibiting such armaments. Mr. 
Adet complained that the process was taken out of the circuit court: because, as he alleged, it had no jurisdiction, 
and that it would be attended with delay, that court sitting but twice a year: whereas, the district court, in which it 
was said the prosecution (if at ail permitted) should have been commenced. was always open. I consulted gentle- 
men of Jegal knowledge on the point of jurisdiction in this case, and they were decided in their opinion that the 
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circuit court had jurisdiction, and exclusively of the district court. You will see, also, in Mr. Rawle’s statement 
of this case, that this opinion was adopted and supported by two gentlemen of eminence at the bar: you will fur- 
ther see, in that statement, that the Government of the United States had no part in originating this prosecutions 
and that the district attorney, in behalf of the United States, took measures, at each term of the circuit court, to 
prepare the cause for trial, and on a plea calculated to defeat the prosecution. At length, in October term, 1796, 
the cause was brought toa hearing. In the course of the argument, the question of jurisdiction presented itself. 
The court adjourned until next day, to consider of it, and on the following morning dismissed the suit. As soon as 
i had received notice of this event, (on the 19th of October last) I wrote to Mr. Adet, informing him that le Casius 
remained in the custody of the marshal, but ready to be delivered to his order. ‘To this no answer was returned; 
but he mentions the matter in the note subjoined to his notes of the 15th November, intimating that the United 
States were answerable, in this case, for a violation of treaties and for the damages the Casius had sustained. Here 
the affair rests. : 

In his letter of the 3d of June, 1796, which you will find among the pavers, respecting the Casius, Mr. Adet 
mentioned the affair of the Favorite, at New York; and intimated an idea that the Executive might, in like man- 
ner, cause the prosecution against le Casius to cease. But the proceedings in the case of the Favorite were wholly 
in the hands of the executive officers, who were under the President’s immediate control, and to whom, on evidence 
satisfactory to the Executive, orders were given to discontinue the process. In this affair of the Favorite, -we are 
fortunate in finding one case in which Mr. Adet (contrary to his assertion in his note of November 15th) acknow- 
ledges that justice was done by our Government. You will observe, in Mr. Fauchet’s letter of the 23d of Septem- 
ber, 1794, a very formidable complaint, in this affair of the Favorite—that it was pretended that a privateer, fitted 
for a cruise, had deposited arms on board her, and that this pretext was used for visiting and pillaging her: that she. 
was a ship of war of the republic, then serving as a store ship until she could be repaired: that the sovereignty of 
France was violated, and her flag insulted. Yet, by the letter of John Lamb, Esq. collector of the port of New 
York, of the 22d of November, 1794, you will see that, at the time the seizure was made of the suspected articles 
on board the Favorite, “she having been totally dismantied, her crew sent on board other ships of war, and her 
sails, rigging, and other materials, sold at public auction, she was considered as a hulk; otherwise, the event would 
not have taken place.” The collector further declares that the charge of pulling down the national flag, and hoist- 
ing another in its place, was groundless. Pts 

‘These are all the cases expressly mentioned by Mr. Adet, in which French privateers and -their prizes have been 
brought under the cognizance of our courts of justice, and all, therefore, to which an answer can be directed. 
Had he cited the other cases, which, he says, would filla volume, we have no doubt there would be found in them, 
as in those which have been mentiones!, abundant reason to justify the Government and the tribunals. 


Mr. Adet’s complaints are not confined to imputations of injustice experienced by French privateers and their 
prizes from our courts. 

First, ** he protests against the violation of the 17th article of the treaty, in contempt of which the American 
tribunals have taken cognizance of the validity of prizes made by French ships of war or privateers, under pretext 
of original armament, or augmentation of armament, in the United States, or of capture within their line of juris- 
diction.” But his predecessor, Mr. Fauchet,* after saying that our admiralty courts interfered in prize cases, on 
the ground of ‘*seizure within the jurisdictional line of the United States, or of armament, or augmentation of ar- 
mament, of the capturing vessels in their ports,” immediately adds, ** on this subject, sir, you request me to specify 
to you a circumstance in which a prize was arrested which did not come under that denomination, and you take 
the trouble to establish that they have a right to intervene in every case that can be brought under those heads. In 
the first place, sir, J never have, at least to my recollection, contested the right of your courts, or of the Govern- 
ment, lo interfere in matters of the nature of those you mention; but I complain of the facility with which prizes 
have been thrown into these two classes, which do not belong to them.” He then says that he could cite a great 
nuinber of affairs to which he alludes, but contents himself with mentioning only two. The first is the case of 'Tal- 
bot, of which I have already given some details, and which, with the documents referred to, will show this to have 
been an unfortunate instance to support his complaint. ‘The other is that of the prizes of the Citizen, of Mar- 
seilles, also already mentioned, and which will not justify a complaint: for, siinesh the final decision was in favor 
of the privateer, yet the sentence of the district court was not reversed in the circuit court, but upon the introduc- 
tion of new testimony; and the supreme court allowed no damages, because the testimony was so ambiguous as to 
justify the appeal. 

But quitting the contradictory declarations of the French ministers, and referring you to the letter dated August 
16th, 1793, from the Secretary of State to our minister at Paris, (which has been published) for the reasoning of 
our Government on this subject, and the demonstration of their right and duty, as a neutral Power, to prohibit any 
of the belligerent powers arming their vessels in our ports, consequently to restore to their proper owners, prizes 
taken and brought in by vessels so unlawfully armed, or when taken within our line of jurisdiction, I will only add 
here, that the principle of the rules on this subject, first adopted by the President on the most mature deliberation, 
received afterwards the sanction of Congress, by their act of the 5th June, 1794, and of the judges in all their judi- 
cial proceedings, in the prize causes in question. If, then, the 17th article of the French treaty has been violated, 
This, no American citizen will be inclined to believe; and we might suppose, that the consideration of such con- 
the Executive, the Legislature, and the Judges of the Federal Courts, have all deliberately concurred in the violation. 
currence in one opinion, would, any where, produce a pause, and some diffidence in pronouncing it erroneous. 
Neither the rules adopted by the President, nor the act of Congress, have made a new law respecting such prizes: 
they have only directed the modes of proceeding to fulfil our neutral duties, agreeably to the universal law of na- 
tions. ‘The judges have applied this law; but not without due attention to the obligations of our treaties, which 
they regard as supreme laws of the land. 


Second, Mr. Adet “protests against the violation of the 17th article of the treaty, in contempt of which, Eng- 
lish vessels, which had made prize on Frenchmen, have been admitted into the ports of the United States.” The 
construction of this part of the 17th article, for which Mr. Adet, after his predecessor, Mr. Fauchet, contends, is 
this: That, if a national ship of war, of the enemies of France, has, at any time, and in any part of the globe, made 
prize of a French vessel, such ship of war is to be allowed no shelter or refuge in our ports, unless she is driven in 
through stress of weathers; and then she is to be made to depart as soon as possible. On the contrary, the construc- 
tion adopted by the Executive of the United States, and expressed in the rules before mentioned, which had been 
transmitted to the collectors in August, 1793, was this: That privateers, only, of the enemies of France, were abso- 
lutely excluded from our ports, except as before, when compelled to enter through stress of weather, pursuant to 
the twenty-second article of the treaty; while the national ships of war of any other nation, were entitled to an 
asylum in our ports, excepting those which should have made prize of the people or property of France, coming in 
with cheir prizes. 

On the 9th of September, 1793, the Secretary of State thus expressed to the British minister the determination 
of the Executive: ** Zhe public ships of war of both nations, (French and English) enjoy a perfect equality-in our 
ports: First, in cases of urgent necessity; Second, in cases of comfort and convenience; and, Third, in the time 
they choose to continue; and though the admission of prizes and privateers of France is exclusive, yet it is the ef- 
fect of treaty,”’ &c. 

In support of our construction of the treaty, it has been observed, that “‘the first part of the seventeenth arti- 
cle relates to French ships of war and privateers entering our ports with their prizes: the second contrasts the 
situation of the enemies of France, by forbidding such as shall have made prize of the French: intimating, from this 
conneixon of the two clauses, that those forbidden are those which bring their prizes with them.”+ ‘To these ob- 
servations [ will add, that, if the /iteral construction contended for by the French ministers were admitted, then, 
although the public ships of war which had made prize of French people or property, would be excluded from our 
ports, yet the prizes of such public ships might be received, and they might be sold too; for the prohibition in the 


* Letter of June 8, 1795. + Secretary of State to Mr. Fauchet, September 7, 1794. 
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twenty-second article of the treaty applies only to privateers and their prizes; while the Government of the United 
States judged that the seventeenth article was intended to exclude the prizes made on the French, by public ships 
of war, as well as those made by privateers; and gave directions accordingly, to have them excluded. Further, if 
it had been intended to exclude from our ports the public ships of war of the enemies of France, coming without 
any prize, then they would doubtless have been comprehended in one provision with the privateers-in the 22d arti- 
cle: for privateers are thereby excluded, whether they come with or without prizes. But public ships of war are 
not comprehended, or at all referred to in the twenty-second article; whence the conclusion is fair, that it was not 
intended to forbid them coming alone; and consequently, that the exclusion provided in the 17th article, applies to 
them on/y when they would come into our ports with their prizes; this last clause of the same article being in its 
form opposed to the first clause, which admits the entrance of French ships with their prizes. Besides, if a public 
ship of war of the enemies of France comes into our ports without any prize, how is it to be known whether she 
has or has not made prize of the people or property of the French? Who is to erect a tribunal to investigate and 
pronounce on the fact? But if she comes with a prize, the case presents ng difficulty; she brings with her the evi- 
dence which goes to the exclusion of her and her prize. 

[ must now advert to some others of Mr. Adet’s charges against the Government of the United States. 

First. ‘It (the Government of the United States) put in question, whether it should execute the treaties, or receive 
the agents of the reel and proscribed princes.” And is there any thing in this unjustifiable or extraordinary? Was 
it easy for a nation distant as ours, to obtain promptly such accurate information as would enable it duly to estimate 
the varying condition of France? In 1791, the constitution formed by the constituent assembly was accepted by 
Louis XVI.; it was notified to the United States in March, 1792. Congress desired the President to communicate 
to the King of the French, their congratulations on the occasion. In August, 1792, the King was suspended. In 
September, royalty was abolished; and in January, 1793, Louis XVI., tried and condemned by the Convention, suf- 
ered death. Was it easy to keep pace with the rapid succession of such revolutionary events? And was it unlaw- 
ful for our Government, under such circumstances, even to deliberate? I do not find that information of the death 
of the King was received from our minister at Paris until May 1, 1793. ‘The news, however, had previously ar- 
rived, in such a manner as to attract the attention of Government: for, in April, the President had determined to 
receive a minister from the French republic. And it is remarkable, that this was before he knew that a minister 
had arrived in the United States. ‘This promptitude in deciding a leading question does not bear any strong marks 
vf hesitation. And was there no merit in this ready determination to acknowledge the French republic? Had it been 
before acknowledged by any Power on the globe? How long did France hesitate to acknowledge the republic of 
the United States? A year and a half. And under what circumstances was the acknowledgment finally made? 
After the capture of a whole British army appeared to have established our independence. But of this more here- 
after. In matters of importance, (and what could be more important than the decision of a neutral and allied nation 
on questions perhaps involving war or peace) is it the part of wisdom to reject all deliberation, even on points 
which do not obviously present difficulties? Will not prudence dictate to him who is to decide great national ques- 
tions, rather to deliberate long than risk the consequences of hasty decisions? 

Second. “ It made an insidious proclamation of neutrality.” 

I have already remarked that this proclamation received the pointed approbation of Congress; and I[ might truly 
add, of the great body of the citizens of the United States. And what was the general object of this proclamation? 
‘To preserve us ina state of peace. And have not the ministers of France declared that their Government did not 
desire us to enter into the war? And how was peace to be preserved? By an impartial neutrality. And was it not 
then the duty of the Chief Executive to proclaim this to our citizens, and to inform them what acts would be deemed 
departures trom their neutral duties? This was done by the proclamation. It declared it to be the duty, interest, 
and disposition, of the United States, to adopt and pursue a conduct friendly and impartial toward the belligerent 
Powers; it warned the citizens to avoid all acts which might contravene that disposition; it declared that whose- 
ever of the citizens should render himself liable to punishment or forfeiture under the law of nations, by committing 
or abetting hostilities against any of those Powers, or by carrying to any of them articles deemed contraband of war, 
would not receive the protection of the United States against such punishment and forfeiture; and that the Presi- 
dent had given instructions to the proper officers to prosecute all persons who should violate the law of nations with 
respect to the Powers at war, or any of them. ‘T'o what in all this can the epithet insidious be applied? On the 
contrary, is not the whole transaction stamped with candor and good faith? 

Third. ‘* By its chicaneries, it abandoned French privateers to its courts of justice.”’ bandoned them to its 
courts of justice! Sir, you know many of the judges personally, and all of them by reputation, and that their cha- 
racters need no vindication from such an insinuation. They are judges with whose administration of justice our 
own citizens are satisfied; and we believe they may challenge the world to furnish a proof that they have not ad- 
ministered justice with equal impartiality to foreigners. I will only add here one remark, that the correspondences 
with the French ministers, formerly patliohed, joined to those now furnished you, with the other documents accom- 

a ee show how loudly they can complain of the proceedings in our courts, and at the same time with 
ow little Justice. 

Fourth. ** It eluded the amicable mediation of the republic for breaking the chains of its citizens at Algiers.” We 
did not entertain any doubt of the friendly disposition of the French republic to aid us in this business. But what 
was really done we have ‘never known. You will find, herewith, Mr. Fauchet’s letter of June 4, 1794, and the 
answer of the Secretary of State on the 6th, to which Mr. Adet refers. ‘The information on the subject which Mr. 
Fauchet expected “in a little time from Europe,” probably never arrived; at least it was never communicated to 
our Government. ‘There is surely in the Secretary’s answer no evidence that our Government were unwilling to 
accept the mediation of the republic. On the contrary, we have relied upon it to aid our negotiations with the Bar- 
bary Powers. Accordingly, when Colonel! Humphreys went from hence in 1795, clothed with powers for negotiat- 
ing peace with those States, he was particularly instructed to solicit the mediation of the French republic; and for 
that purpose only, he went from Lisbon to Paris, where, through our minister, the committee of public safety mani- 
fested their disposition to contribute to the success of his mission. But Colonel Humphreys was at the same time 
authorized to depute Joseph Donaldson, Esq. (who had been appointed consul of the United States for Tunis and 
Tripoli, and who went with Colonel Humphreys from America) to negotiate immediately a treaty with Algiers: 
for, ina country where a negotiation depended on so many contingencies, it was of the last importance to be 
ready to seize the favorable moment to effect a peace, whenever it should offer. Such a moment presented on Mr. 
Donaldson’s arriva! at Algiers. He had not been there forty-eight hours before the treaty was concluded. It is 
also a fact, that it was effected without the aid of the French consul at that place. However, with respect to Mr. 
Donaldson’s negotiation, we are well informed that ** his not conferring with the consul of France was not his fault: 
and if he had done it, that it would have injured his cause; neither the republic nor her consul enjoying any credit 
with the Dey.” But we are at the same time informed, that the cause of this was transitory, and ought not to hin- 
der us from endeavoring to engage her interest for other places, and in that place for future occasions. Agreeably 
to this idea, the agent for the United States applied to the French consul, Herculais, at Algiers, the last spring, to 
recommend a suitable person to negotiate a treaty with Tunis. The person recommended was employed, and we 
have been informed, had, in part, succeeded, and was expected to complete a treaty of peace. This information 
was communicated to our minister at Paris, in a letter dated 30th August last, from the French minister for foreign 
affairs, accompanied by an extract of a letter from the Consu! Herculais. : 

In all these transactions, far from discovering a trace of evidence to support Mr. Adet’s charge, the reverse is 
manifestly proved. 

Fifth. “ Notwithstanding treaty stipulations, it allowed to be arrested vessels of the State.” ; 

While we admit the fact that French vessels have been arrested, we deny that the arrests have infringed any 
treaty stipulations. ‘The details in this letter, and the documents referred to, appear to us entirely to exculpate the 
Government. And if neither the Executive nor our tribunals could, in any case, take cognizance of captures which 
the French privateers called prizes, then they might take our own vessels in our rivers and harbors, and our citizens 
be without redress. But “it is an essential attribute of the jurisdiction of every country, to preserve peace, to 
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punish acts in breach of it, and to restore property taken by force within its limits. Were the armed vessel of any 
nation to cut away one of our own from the wharves of Philadelphia, and to choose to call it a prize, would this 
exclude us from the right of redressing the wrong? Were it the vessel of another nation, are we not equally bound 
to protect it, while within our limits? Were it seized in any other waters, or on the shores of the United States, the 
right of redressing is still the same; and humble, indeed, would be our condition, were we obliged to depend for 
that on the will of a foreign consul, or on negotiation with diplomatic agents. ””* 

The same reasoning will apply to captures made by illegal privateers; that is, by such as were armed and equip- 
ped in the ports of the United States: for it being by the law of nations the right of our Government, and, as a neu- 
tral Power, its duty, to prevent such armaments, it must also be its right and duty, by all means in its power, to 
restrain the acts of such armaments done in violation of its rights and in defiance of its authority. And such were 
the armaments made by the French People in the ports of the United States. And the most effectual means of de- 
feating their unlawful practices was the seizing of their prizes when brought within our jurisdiction. It is very 

ssible, indeed, that, in some cases, the irritated subjects or public agents of nations whose property was taken by 

rench privateers, might commence vexatious prosecutions; but this is no more than happens frequently among 
our own citizens, and in every nation in the world; and the only restraints on the vindictive passions of men, in 
such cases, which the policy of free Governments has imposed, are the damages which the courts compel the mali- 
cious prosecutor to pay to the injured party. If,as Mr. Adet asserts, damages have in two cases only been granted 
by the courts to French privateers, even when the decisions have been in their favor, it has arisen from their own 
conduct, or the omission of their counsel, or from accidental circumstances, -which, in the opinion of the courts, 
furnished reasonable presumptions against them’ of having violated the laws, either by illegally arming in our ports, 
or making the captures within our jurisdiction. If, on the other hand, they have, in the event of contrary decisions, 
been always condemned to pay damages, we may venture to say it was because they were always in the wrong. 
For no one will find sufficient ground to impeach the discernment or integrity of our courts. 

Sixth. “‘It suffered England, by insulting its neutrality, to interrupt its commerce with France.” 

That our commerce has been interrupted by the armed vessels of England. and sometimes with circumstances of 
insult, we certainly shall not attempt to deny; the universal resentment and indignation excited by those injuries were 
admissions of the fact; but that the Government has connived at the practice, (for that Mr. Adet must have intended 
to insinuate by the word “suffered ”’) all its acts most forcibly contradict. It was because of those aggressions that 
preparations for war were commenced; and to demand satisfaction for them was the leading object of Mr. Jay’s 
inission to London. Satisfaction was demanded; and the arrangements agreed on for rendering it are now in exe- 
cution at London. But if by ‘‘ suffered,” Mr. Adet means that we did not arm, that is, make war on England, to 
obtain the indemnification, when humanity, reason, and the law of nations, prescribed the mode of previous peaceable 
demand—to these very principles we may appeal for our justification: and if it is necessary to go further, we say, 
that, as an independent nation, we must be left to determine in what manner we can most beneficially obviate an evil, 
and when it is most proper for us to repel aninjury. ‘To deny us this right of judgment is to deny our indepen- 
dence. We have not been insensible either to our honor or our interest. If we have manifested much long suffering, 
we have not been singular. Neutral nations very commonly endure many temporary evils; because these appear light 
when compared with the calamities of war: and they look forward, as we have done, to a period when returning justice 
may redress their wrongs. This period, we trust, will arrive in regard to those we are now suffering from the French 
republic. If a nation not bound tous by treaty, and between whom and ourselves actual circumstances and many 
recollections tended to excite peculiar passions, engaged torender us justice, shall we expect less of an avowed friend? 
We may here properly inquire, what could have been the understanding of the parties on this point, when the 
treaty of 1778 was made between France and the United States. She knew that, notwithstanding the extent of our 
country, and its rapid increase in population, many years must elapse before we could form a powerful navy to pro- 
tect our commerce. She knew the conduct of maritime Powers in all their wars; particularly she was acquainted 
with the maxims and measures of England, towards the commerce of neutral nations, in all her wars with France. 
And if, knowing these things, France then expected that, in all subsequent wars, we should compel the maritime 
Powers in general, and Great Britain in particular, to admit our commerce to perfect freedom, then, instead of a 
treaty of commerce containing regulations for conducting it, when France should be at war, she would have de- 
manded from us a stipulation that, in every future war in which she should be engaged with any other maritime 
Power, we also should engage in it as her associate. But this is a condition which France was too just to demand, . 
and to which the United States would never have agreed. 

Seventh. ‘* Notwithstanding the faith of treaties, it gave an asylum to these same English, who, after having in- 
sulted her flag, pillaged her citizens, came also to brave the American people in their ports, and to take a station 
whence to cruise, on a favorable opportunity, against the French.” 

This, like most others of Mr. Adet’s charges, is but the renewal of the complaints of his predecessor, Mr. Fau- 
chet; and the vindication of the Government will appear in the answers and communications from the Secretary of 
State to that minister, in the year 1794, and 1795. ‘The cases particularly noticed were those of the British frigate 
Terpsichore and her prize Ja Montague; and of the British ship Argonaut and her prize i’Esperance. ‘The Thetis 
aud Hussar British frigates, with their French prizes la Prevoyance and la Raison, are also mentioned, but without any 
facts or circumstances as subjects of inquiry, which of course is precluded. That of the Terpsichore and her prize 
appears to have been the first case of the kind in which the Executive of the United States and those of the parti- 
ps States were called to interfere; and therefore, it will not be thought extraordinary if the Executive of Virginia 
was unprepared with arrangements to give instant effect to the stipulation of the 17th article of the treaty of 1778, 
forbidding an asylum to armed vessels of the enemies of France and their prizes. What delay took place seems to 
have been the result of accident; certainly not of design. And by letters from this Department, the executives were 
earnestly pressed to take the necessary order for prompt execution, in future, of this part of the treaty. But why 
should the French ministers complain with such energy, that a British ship of war, with her prize, remained in 
one of our ports, during, perhaps, twenty or fiveand twenty days, when, against the earnest requests and orders of the 
Executive, the French privateers, armed in our ports in violation of the laws, long continued to keep on our coast 
and enter our harbors, thence, on favorable opportunities, to cruise against their enemies? The Columbia or Carma- 
gnole, continued her unlawful acts for more than a year. 

After all the zealous remonstrances of Mr. Fauchet, now renewed by Mr. Adet, about the captures of the French 
corvette |’Esperance, by the British ship Argonaut, who went, with her prize, into Lynnhaven Bay, what were the 
facts? The Governor of Virginia went personally to the French consul, at Norfolk, for information concerning this 
declared violation of the treaty, but “* received none which appeared to justify the uneasiness occasioned by that 
event, he charging no circumstance as improper in the captors, but rather seemed to consider the introduction of 
the prisoners made on that occasion, $0 svon, into a place where the exchange would be effected, as an alleviation of 
the misfortune of losing the vessel.” ; 

The captain of the French corvette himself was desired to give evidence in the ease; he promised, but failed to 
appear. He was called upon a second time to give information, but discovered an unwillingness to do it, observ- 
ing that he had given to the consul a circumstantial account of the transaction on his arrival. The Governor havin 

heard that a respectable pilot, by the name of Butler, was acquainted with the circumstances of this affair, he diveotod 
his deposition to be taken; it was taken, and imported, that Admiral Murray himself purchased the prize l’Esper- 
ance, and manned and fitted her, in Lynnhaven Bay, for a cruise. But Butler’s deposition was afterwards taken 
on the part of the British, in which he contradicted all the material facts recited in the former deposition, for which 
he accounted, by saying that he could neither write nor read, and that there had been inserted, in his first deposi- 
tion, what he had never said. Under these circumstances, it was desirable to obtain further information. This was 
furnished by the British minister, in the extract of a letter from Admiral Murray, which bears every mark of can- 
dor and humanity, and of respect for the United States. Itis as follows: ‘* The French sloop of war |’Esperance 
was brought into Lynnhaven Bay on the 11th of January, (a few days after my arrival there) by Captain Ball, who 


* Letter from the Secretary of State to Mr. Morris, August 16, 1793. 
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had captured her fifteen leagues from the shore: the weather being very tempestuous, a lieutenant, with a sufficient 
number of men only to navigate her. (not being half the complement the French had in her) were sent on board from 
the Resolution and Argonaut, and, so soon as the weather permitted those ships to supply her with water and pro- 
visions, 1 sent her to sea, that I might give no umbrage to the American States. An additional reason for bringin 
I’Esperance into Lynnhaven Bay, was out of humanity to the French prisoners, whom, having had a long voyage, 
sentfto Norfolk as soon as prudence would permit; otherwise they must have been kept prisoners on board, the whole 
winter, and sent to Halifax in the spring; nor was she equipped or armed then, in any manner whatever; nor did 
the lieutenant receive any commission for her whilst in Lynnhaven Bay, and, when at sea, only an acting order to 
command her, which is customary, and absolutely necessary in all captures; otherwise, if retaken by the enemy, 
he might be considered as a pirate.” | 

Kighth. ‘* It might be said that it applauded their (the Euglish) audacity; all submission to their will; it allowed 
the French colonies to be declared in a state of blockade, and its citizens interdicted the right of trading to them.” 

If, among the multitude of such complaintsas Mr. Adet has exhibited, any one could excite surprise, this charge 
is calculated to produce it. Here a formal charge is made against the Government of the United States, that it did 
not control, in another independent nation, the right of judging of its own affairs; that it did not forbid, and effec- 
tually prevent, the oflicers of a foreign Power, the British Admirals and commanders in the West Indies, declaring 
certain French colonies to be ina state of blockade! ‘* But the official legalization of a proclamation had been post- 
ed up under our eyes, prohibiting our commerce with the French colonies, and suspending, fo us alone, the law of 
nations!” ‘The answer to Mr. Fauchet, from the Secretary of State. represents this matter differently. The British 
consul general, at Philadelphia, by a publication, on the 10ih of April, 1795, gave notice that he had received offi- 
cial communications that the islands of Guadaloupe, Marigalente, and Desirade, were, by proclamation, issued by 
His Britannic Majesty’s general and vice admiral, commanding in the West Indies, declared to be in an actual! 
state of blockade, and that neutral (not singly merican) vessels wer, et prohibited from attempting to enter 
any ports or places in those islands, with supplies of any kind, under the penalty of being ‘* dealt with conformably 
to existing treaties, and as warranted by the established laws of nations.” And while existing treaties, (our treaty 
with Great Britain had no operative existence till six months after the consul’s advertisement) and the laws of na- 
tions were avowed to be the rules by which the property of neutrals was, in this case, to be adjudged, had they rea- 
son to complain? If any neutral vessels attempted to enter any of those ports which were not, in reality, in a state 
of blockade, and yet were captured, could they be condemned? Certainly not, by the rules which the British 
prescribed to themselves—** treaties and the laws of nations.” But, if the British commanders proclaimed untruths. 
and issued arbitrary orders for capturing neutral vessels, and their cruisers and courts of admiralty executed them 
arbitrarily, could the American Government prevent them? We could demand of the British Government satisfac- 
tion for injuries to our own citizens, consequent on such orders: and if any such were sustained, the arrangements 
for making reparation are now in execution. But, admitting that any ports in the French colonies were, in fact, 
blockaded, who should notify it to neutral nations accustomed to trade with those ports? Certainly the officers of 
that Power whose fleets and armies formed the blockade; and, in the United States, no mode of giving universal 
notice could be so effectual as a publication in handbills and newspapers. 

Ninth. ** It eluded all the advances made by the republic for renewing the treaties of commerce on a more fa- 
vorable footing to both nations; it excused itself on the most frivolous pretext; whilst it anticipated Great Britain, 
by soliciting a treaty in which, prostituting itsyneutrality, it sacrificed France to her enemies; or, rather, looking upon 
her as obliterated from the map of the world, it forgot the services she had rendered it, and threw aside the duty of 
gratitude, as if ingratitude were a governmental duty.” 

Of the advances referred to, the first were made by Mr. Genet. These you will see in the printed correspon- 
dence between him aud Mr. Jefferson. Mr. Genet’s letter is dated the 23d of May, 1793, in which he informed the 
Government that he was authorized to propose a treaty on a “* liberal and fraternal basis.”” Mr. Jefferson’s letter 
to Mr. Morris, our minister at Paris, dated the 23d of August, 1793, assigns the reason for postponing the negotiation. 
** The Senate (says he) being then in recess, and not to meet again till the fall, I apprised Mr. Genet that the par- 
ticipation in matters of treaty, given by the constitution to that branch of our Government, would of course delay any 
definitive answer to his friendly proposition. As he was sensible of this circumstance, the matter has been under- 
stood to lie over till the meeting of the Senate.” Congress were not to meet until December; consequently there 
was no necessity of precipitating the business. But, with the best dispositions to form new commercial arrange- 
ments, mutually more beneficial than those of the treaty of 1778, the unwarrantable conduct of Mr. Genet, from the 
moment he landed at Charleston, until the date of his letter on the subject of the negotiation, was sufficient to ex- 
cite caution in the American Government. He had there violated the sovereignty of the United States, *** by au- 
thorizing the fitting and arming of vessels in that port, enlisting men, citizens and foreigners, and giving them com- 
missions to cruise and commit hostilities on nations at peace with us,” and with whom we had extensive com- 
mercial connexions. ‘* These privateers were taking and bringing prizes into our ports, and the consuls of France 
were assuming to hold couris of admiralty on them, to try, condemn, and authorize their sale as legal prize.” Ne- 
vertheless, the Government, really desirous of forming a new and more advantageous commercial treaty with France. 
instructed the minister of the United States at Paris to manifest the same to the Executive of France, and to sug- 
gest for this purpose that the powers of Mr. Genet be renewed to his successor. It is true that, in his letter dated 
the 30th of September, Mr. Genet had renewed the proposition of negotiating a commercial treaty: but how was it 
possible for the Government to undertake a negotiation with that minister, after ‘the correspondence which had 
taken place between the Executive and him,” (a correspondence on his part replete with insults) ‘‘and the acts 
which he had thought proper to do, and to countenance, in opposition to the laws of the land?” Afte rthe Govern- 
ment had instructed our minister at Paris to desire Mr. Genet’s recall, and to declare to the Government of France 
“ the necessity of their having a representative here disposed to respect the laws and authority of the country, and 
to do the best for their interest which these would permit: and when it was only an anxious regard for those inter- 
ests, and a desire that they might not suffer, which induced the Executive, in the mean time, to receive his commu- 
nications in writing, and to admit the continuance of his functions so long as they should be restrained within the 
limits of the law, as theretofore announced to him, or should be of the tenor usually observed towards independent na- 
tions by the representative of a friendly Power residing with them?’ Under such circumstances what answer could 
the Executive return to Mr. Genet more proper, more marked with attention to France, than that his letter “ would 
be considered with all the respect and interest which its object necessarily required?” 

It is probable that the powers to negotiate a commercia! treaty were not renewed to Mr. Genet’s successor: cer- 
tainly they were not communicated to our Government. 

We come now to the fresh overtures of a commercial negotiation made by Mr. Adet. 

The first notices of them are found in memoranda of facts dated the 27th and 29th of June, 1795, and subscribed 
by the Secretary of State. By these it appears that, on the 13th of June Mr. Adet arrived at Philadelphia. On the 
15th Mr. Fauchet introduced him to the Secretary of State; on the 16th Mr. Adet informed the Secretary that he 
should the next day send him some act of the French Government relative to commerce: but it was not sent. On 
the 22d of June Mr. Adet was reminded of the promised communication. He said it was copying, and gave reason 
to suppose that he should forward it on that day: but on that day nothing was received. 

On the 29th of June, 1795, Mr. Adet had an interview with the Secretary of State: he observed that he brought 
with him the commercial decrees which Mr. Genet had formerly propounded to our Government, and was instructed 
to negotiate a treaty of commerce upon their basis. He was asked whether he had any documents to communicate. 
He replied that he would send them that day. He said he had to communicate some inquietudes respecting the late 
treaty between the United States and Great Britain. He observed that it was understood that the United States 
had disabled themselves from entering into a new commercial treaty, upon a liberal scale, with France. The Secre- 
tary answered that he had determined, before he came, to ask the permission of the President to communicate to him 
a copy of the treaty; and then he might say in what part he supposed that any impropriety with respect to France 


* Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Morris, August 16, 1793. 
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existed. The President having afterwards assented, the Secretary on the same day delivered to Mr. Adet a printed 
copy of the treaty, on which he promised to communicate his remarks. 

These remarks, dated June 30th, and the Secretary’s answer, dated July 6th, refuting the objections they con- 
tained, I have already noticed. ‘The subsequent proceedings will show, either that those objections did not make any 
strong impressions on Mr. Adet’s mind, or that the Secretary’s answer had removed them. 

On the 30th June, 1795, Mr. Adet communicated a part of his instructions relative to “ a new commercial treaty 
and a new consular convention, to be entered into between France and the United States.” The instructions im- 
ported that he was only to ** prepare with the American Government the means and arrangement” of these treaties, 
and then to communicate them to the Committee of Public Safety. The object of the new treaty was declared to be, 
** to found the commercial relations of the two republics upon stipulations more reciprocally advantageous and more 
clearly worded than that of 1778, and the object of the consular convention to secure the execution of the commercial 


treaty.” 

The Secretary of State answered on the 1st of July, expressing the readiness of the Government to open the pro- 
posed negotiation, and requested a communication of the dates of the decrees to which Mr. Adet’s instruction re- 
ferred. 

On the 8th of July, 1795, Mr. Adet replied to the Secretary of State, ‘* that he neither knew nor possessed ‘any 
other decree, relative to the new negotiation to be opened between France and the United States, than that of the 
5th* of February, 1793, communicated to us by citizen Genet.” This letter of the 8th was received the 12th, ac- 
companied by a note of the latter date, apologizing for the delay on account of sickness. On the 12th the Secretary 
of State had written téhim, pressing him on the subject of the new negotiation. 

On the 16th of July, 1795, the Secretary of State again wrote to Mr. Adet; and after informing him that, as he 
was not clothed with any very formal authority on this subject, the President of the United States had thought proper to 
place him (the Secretary of State) upon the same, and no other footing. The Secretary proposed that the negotiation 
should be conducted in writing, unless when either thought it expedient to have an interview on any particular diffi- 
culty. And then, assuring Mr. Adet that no unnecessary procrastination should be found in the Secretary of State, 
further proposed, that Mr. Adet should state, Ist. The parts of the treaty which he wished to be abolished; 2d. Those 
parts which he wished to be corrected; and, 3d. ny additions which seemed to him desirable: but expressed the 
ogee of the Secretary to adopt any other better mode of conducting the negotiation, if such occurred to 
Mr. Adet. 

On the 20th of July, 1795, Mr. Adet, mentioning his sickness, which for fifteen days had obliged him to abstain 
from business, replied, on the subject of the negotiation, in these words: “*In a few days I shall ‘have the honor of 
seeing you, and of taking the necessary measures in order to commence the business relative to the digesting of the 
new treaty and new consular convention.” , 

From this detail it must, I conceive, be no easy task to find any facts by which Mr. Adet’s charge can be sup- 
ported. What he affects to call ‘frivolous pretexts,” are substantial reasons; and, in respect to his own advances 
to treat, the conduct of our Government manifests an eagerness to enter on the negotiation: certainly, you will 
discover in it no disposition to elude or to procrastinate. * 

You will be pleased to observe, sir, that the letter from the Secretary of State to Mr. Adet, explaining the man- 
ner in which they should proceed in the negotiation, is dated the 16th of July; and that Mr. Adet’s answer, agree- 
ing shortly to meet the Secretary, in order to take the necessary measures for commencing the business. is dated the 
20th of July; yet, in his note of November 15th, 1796, after having charged the Government of the United States 
+* with eluding all advances made by the republic for renewing the treaties of commerce, and excusing itself on the 
most frivolous pretexts;” after acknowledging that the President had authorized the Secretary of State to negotiate 
and that the latter had explained the manner of proceeding, he asks, ** But at what time? when the ratification of 
the treaty, concluded between Lord Grenville and Mr. Jay, no Pa permitted the undersigned to pursue that ne- 
gotiation.” Iam sorry, sir, in this place, to call ydur attention to dates. The British treaty was not ratified until 
the 14th of August, 1795, that is, about a month after the plan of negotiating with Mr. Adet had been proposed to 
him by the Secretary of State, and twenty-five days after he had agreed to proceed in it. And if that ratification 
finally induced him to abandon the idea of negotiating a new treaty between France and the United States, it did 
not instantly produce this determination. He doubtless perceived that his own objections to the British treaty were 
obviated by the answer from the Secretary ef State; and when he acknowledged the receipt of it, he had given up 
the right of judging of the treaty, whether it was good or bad. “I shall,” says he, in his letter of July 20th, 1795, 
*‘ transmit it (the Deietae’s answer) to the French Government, together with my observations and the treaty. 
In such important circumstances, it is exclusively the province of my Government to judge, and I cannot permit 
myself to decide at all.”? And then immediately adds: “ In a few days I shall have the honor of seeing you, and of 
taking the necessary measures in order to commence the business relative to the digesting of the new treaty and 
new censular convention.” The British treaty, then, did not obstruct the negotiation; the principles of which might 
have been agreed on, and the articles drawn into form, to be submitted to the respective Governments: for that was 
all the respective negotiators were authorized to do. 

Will the ministers of the French republic never cease to reproach us with “‘ ingratitude?” If, indeed, ** France 
wrought,” as well as ** guarantied, the independence of the United States,” as Mr. Adet asserts, ‘* at a time when 
she might, as the price of that very independence, have granted them less liberal conditions,” our obligations are 
greater than we have hitherto imagined. But it is time that these claims to our gratitude were investigated, and 
their extent ascertained. We have citizens yet alive, who were actors and witnesses of the declaration of our in- 
dependence, and of the efforts to maintain it, with their effects, prior to our treaty with France. But laying no 
stress on our own recollections or consciousness, we wili resort to the testimony of France herself. 

France, by her minister the Marquis de Noailles, having, in the declaration of the 13th of March, 1778, which I 
have already quoted, announced to the court of London the treaty of friendship and commerce she had formed with 
the United States, and that, to maintain the commerce of his subjects with them, which was the object of that treaty 
His Most Christian Majesty had *‘ taken eventual measures, in concert with the United States of North America,” 
that court published a justificative memorial, to vindicate to the world the war she had determined to wage against 
France. In the Observations of the court of France on this British memorial, we find the following declarations on 
the part of France: -‘* While the ambassador of England put the King’s patience to the strongest proofs, and while 
the court of London was constantly ew denials of justice to His Majesty’s subjects, at the same time that the 
British officers continued to desolate them on the sea, an event came to pass in America which essentially changed 
the face of things in that quarter of the world. This event was the defeat of the army under General Burgoyne. 
The news of this unexpected disaster, which arrived in Europe in November, 1777, astonished the British ministers, 
and must have the more sensibly affected them, as it overthrew the plan they had laid for the reduction of the colo- 
nies.”t ‘The Observations then suggest that this great event induced, in the British cabinet, the idea of conciliation 
with America, and of a coalition against the Crown of France, in revenge for the supposed aid rendered by her to 
the United States; and to gratify “their most dear and constant wish—that of humbling France.” ‘*It was na- 
tural for the British ministry, unable to subdue her colonies, to seek to be reconciled to them, and to engage. them 
to espouse her resentment. They might so much the more flatter themselves that they should aneceed herein, as 
the proceedings of France, with regard to American privateers, and, especially, the dislike the King had at all times 
manifested to any engagement with the Congress, must have given disgust and dissatisfaction’ to hit deputies, and 
induce them, notwithstanding their well known aversion, to seek, even in England, the safety of their country, when 
they failed to find it in France.” 

“The King, well informed of the plan of the court of London, and of the preparations which were the conse- 


*Mr. Adet has since corrected this date, the decree intended being dated February 19, 1793. 
Tt Observations, page 60. + Observations, page 64. 
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quence of it, perceived that no more time was to be lost, if he would prevent the designs of his enemies: 
jesty determined, therefore, to take into consideration, af length, the overtures of the Congress. °** 

**The commissioners from the United States proposed to the Kinga treaty of amity and commerce, and an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, by which His Majesty should engage, not only to acknowledge simply and purely 
the independence of the United States, but also to guaranty and defend it by force of arms. ‘The King ordered an 
answer to be given, that he could indeed look upon the independence of the United States as existing, but that it 
did not belong to him to acknowledge it, because he had not any right to judge of it; neither could he guaranty it, as 
he did not intend to enter into a war for its support. His Majesty, in consequence, refused an offensive alliance, 
and contined himself to the treaty of amity and commerce. But as it was more than probable that the court of Lon- 
don nap formed the design of attacking France, His Majesty thought he ought to enter into an alliance with the 
United States, eventual and purely defensive. The stipulations contained in this second treaty are, in substance, 
that, if France should be attacked by the court of London, before the cessation of hostilities between that court and 
its colonies, then the King and the United States should mutually assist each other against the common enemy: 
That the King should guaranty the independence and sovereignty of the United States; and that he should not lay 
down his arms till it should be acknowledged by Great Britain.’ 

Thus it is manifest that the United States were to be left still to fight their own battles, unless Great Britain 
should choose to increase the number of her enemies by attacking France, in which it would be as truly the interest 
of France as of the United States to make it a common cause. 

‘* This last treaty remained secret, because it was not in force at the time of concluding it; but that of com- 
merce was notified at the court of London, March 13, 1778.” The first words of the notification are these: * The 
United States of North America, who are in full possession of independence,” &c. The whole paragraph has been 
already quoted. ‘The notification further expressed “ that the King, being determined to protect effectually the law- 
ful commerce of his subjects, and to maintain the dignity of his flag, His Majesty has, in tonsequence, taken even- 
tual measures, in concert with the United States of North America.” ‘The court of London chose to consider this 
notification asa declaration of war, of which they accuse the King as being the author, and represent him as the vio- 
lator of laws divine and human, &c. &c. ** The act, however, which has drawn upon the King such odious impu- 
tations, has, for its foundation, two incontestable truths: the first, that, at the period of the 6th of February, 1778, 
the Americans had the public possession of their independence; the second, that the King had the right to look upon 
this independence as existing, without being obliged to examine the legality of it, and that no law forbade him to 
form connexions with the Americans.” 

The Observations then reciting that the fruitless attempts of the colonies to obtain redress from their mother coun- 
try, in the mode of supplication, had induced them to league together to maintain their privileges, sword in hand, 
and soon after to publish the solemn act whereby they declared themselves independent, say, ** This act, which is 
of the 4th of July, 1776, induced the court of London to give way to her resentment; she displayed her power to 
chastise the Americans, and to reduce them by conquest. But what has been the fruit of their efforts > Have they 
not served to demonstrate to America, to all Europe, and to the court of London herself, her impotence, and the 
impossibility of her ever hereafter bringing the Americans again under her yoke!”’|| That she had given this demon- 
stration to America, is evident by the manner in which Congress received the conciliatory bills, hastily sent from 
the court of London to America, and communicated by Lord and General Howe. Congress were then uninformed 
of the treaties which their commissioners had lately concluded at Paris. Yet, confident in the strength and spirit of 
their country, and of the inability of Britain to subdue it, they resolved, unanimously, § to reject these overtures for 
peace and conciliation, and to hold uo conference or treaty with any commissioners on the part of Great Britain, 
unless, as a preliminary, they withdrew their fleets and armies, or, in positive terms, acknowledged the independence 
of these States. 

Again: “* It is sufficient for the justification of His Majesty, that the colonies, which form a nation considerable, 
as well for the number of their inhabitants, as for the extent of -their dominion, have established their independence, 
not only by a solemn declaration, but also in fact; and that they have supported it against the efforts of their mother 
country. Such was, in effect, the situation of the United States, when the King began to negotiate with them. 
His Majesty had full liberty of considering them as independent, or as the subjects of Britain. He chose the first 
part, because wis SAFETY, (he INTEREST Qf HIS PEOPLE, invariable policy, and, above all, the secret projects of the 
court of London, imperiously laid him under the necessity.”°§ The secret projects here referred to were those of re- 
conciliation, on terms which might satisfy the United States, and produce a re-union and coalition, for the purpose 
of falling upon France. ‘To avoid the risk of this combined attack, to avoid greater danger in future, by preventing 
the possibility of uniting again the great portions of the British empire, separated in fact, and thus essentially to 
diminish its power, were the avowed inducements, with the court of France, to consider the United States as inde- 
pendent. Having stated these things, they ** ask if there is a sovereign who, in the same situation with His Majesty, 
would not have imitated his example?’’** 

Again: ‘* He (the King of France) had the right to consider as independert the confederate inhabitants of an 
immense continent, who presented themselves to him with this characters; especially after their ancient sovereign 
had demonstrated, by efforts as continual as painful, the impossibility of bringing them back to obedience.”’+t 

“To complete the justification of His Majesty, nothing remains but to examine whether whatare called reasons 
of State could have determined His Majesty to connect himself with the Americans. ‘To treat this question with 
all the clearness of. which it is susceptible, the political interests of France must be viewed under two different rela- 
tions; the first respects the other Powers of Europe; the second respects Great Britain.”£{_ - 

**Tn treating with the Americans, after they became independent, the King exercised the right inherent in his 
sovereignty, WITH No OTHER VIEW ‘than fo put an end to the predominant power which England abused in every 
quarter of the globe.” The Observations then suggest that, by this conduct, the King has essentially watched over 
the interest of all the sovereigns of Eurupe, * by contributing to restrain a power which has always carried to excess 
the abuse of her resources.”’|||| 

The court of London having charged the King of France with ambition, and the project of demolishing the power 
of England, by his engagements with the Americans, the observations declare, that ** nothing mere will be discover- 
ed in them, [his engagements with the United States] on the most accurate scrutiny, than a diminution of this 

wer—a diminution which England has herself provoked, by a conduct the most unjust and most irregular, and 
which the tranquillity and happiness of Europe have for a long time required. ’’§§ 

**The most vigilant and consummate prudence could not devise adequate precautions against the enterprises of such 
a power; so that, the only means of being secured {rom it, was fo seize the opportunity of diminishing it.”°4¢ 

** It may then be truly said that, on examination of the conduct of the King, it was not only gust and lawful, but 
even necessary, as well for the individual interest of France, as for that of all Europe.”’(*) 

I will trouble you with but one more extract from the justificatory Observations of the court of France. 

** To deceive the other nations with regard to the real motives which have directed the conduct of the King, the 
British ministry maintain that he entered into treaty with the Americans, not because he feared the secret views of 
Great Britain, but because he foresaw that the Americans, defeated, discouraged, without support, and without re- 
sources, were about to return to their mother country; and that there was not a moment to be lost in reanimating 
and confirming them in their opposition. It was, without doubt, for the sake of this assertion, that the British min- 
istry have thought it beneath the dignity of their sovereign to search for the period at which France formed connex- 
ions with the United States; it might, with greater truth, be said, that this research did not coincide with their plan 
of defence. The King is willing to = ap the British ministry a task so disagreeable and embarrassing, by observing 
for them, that the conversations which led to the treaties of the 6th of February, 1778, were considerably posterior 


His Ma- 


*Observations, page 66. {Obs. p. 67. +Obs. p. 69. Obs. p. 73. §Journals of Congress, April 22, 1778. 
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itulation of General Burgoyne. Now, itis notorious that this event elevated the courage and the hopes of the 
pet et as much as it deinetel the British nation, and principally the court of London. If, then, the King has 
listened to the propositions of Congress, after this period, so disastrous to the British, it has not been, and could not 
have been, for any other reason but because he thought, with the United States, that their independence was thence: 
forward irrevocable. ’’* : 

In these extracts from the Observations of the court of France, we see an open avowal of her motives for enter- 
ing into treaties with the United States during our Revolution. But do such motives afford any strong claims to our 
gratitude? She rejoiced at the prospect of a final separation of the thirteen colonies from Great Britain; she saw 
them erected, by their solemn Declaration, into independent States; but, during near three years of our contest, she 
continued waiting for some fortunate event that should ensure stability and ultimate success to our enterprise. 
‘This event took place in the capture of a whole Britisharmy. ‘* Then the King listened to the propositions of Con- 
gress, because he thought with the United States that their independence was irrevocable.” e then treated with 
the Americans, * with no other view than to put an end to the predominant power which England exercised in every 
quarter of the globe.” ‘‘ A diminution of this power, (says the King) the tranquillity and happiness of Europe have, 
for a long time, required.” ‘* The only means of being secured from it, was fo seize the opportunity of diminishing 
it;” and he did seize it, “* because his safety, the interest of his people, invariable policy, and, above all, the secret 
projects of the court of London, impertously laid him under the necessity.” : : ; 

After these repeated declarations on the part of France that her only view, in contracting engagements with the 
United States, was to diminish the British power, and thereby promote the safety and interest of her own. people 
and the tranquillity of Europe, very unexpected, indeed, are the modern claims of boundless and perpetual grati- 
tude. Nevertheless, animated, as we always have been, with sincere desires to maintain those useful and friendly 
connexions with France which had their foundation in our Revolution, we should have remained silent on these 
claims, had not the frequency and manner in which they have been urged, compelled their discussion. We are 
not now disposed to question the importance of the aid we actually derived from France in the war of our Revolu- 
tion; nor to retract the grateful acknowledgments that all America has, from that time, offered: to that nation; we 
were in the habit of expressing our gratitude to her for the benefits which we r: eived, although they resulted from 
her exertions to advance her own interest and secure her own safety. But if those benefits had been rendered from 
pure benevolence, from disinterested good will to us, and we had been remiss in acknowledging them, is it the part of 
generosity, of magnanimity, constantly to upbraid the receivers of their favors with ingratitude? Do not such 
reproaches cancel the obligation? But if for favors, apparently generous, substantial returns are demanded, the 
supposed liberal act degenerates and becomes a mercenary bargain. A 

If such only are the motives for our gratitude towards France, at the commencement of her political and com- 
mercial connexions with us, in the midst of our war with Great Britain, what more can we discover at the conclu- 
sion of that war? Let us examine. oy 

In 1781, with the assistance of a French army by land, and a powerful fleet by sea, a second British army was 
captured. 

This event made even the British Government despair of bringing the United States again under her subjection. 
The ministry was changed; and the Parliament passed an act to authorize the King to make peace. | In the summer 
of 1782, an agent, on the part of Great Britain, repaired to Paris, to negotiate with the commissioners of the United 
States. For some time, Doctor Franklin and Mr. Jay were alone at Paris. The commission to Mr. Oswald (the 
British negotiator) authorized him to treat of and conclude a peace or truce with any commissioner or commis- 
sioners, named or to be named by the colonies or plantations of New Hampshire, &c. (naming the thirteen) or with 
any of them separately, with parts of them, or with any persons whatsoever. Mr. Jay was not satisfied with this 
commission to Mr. Oswald; the independence of the Thirteen States was no where intimated. Agreeably to their 
instructions from Congress, to take advice of the court of France, the commissioners communicated Mr. Oswald’s 
commission to the prime minister, the count de Vergennes. The Count expressed his opinion that the commission 
was sufficient; that it was such a one as we might have expected it would be; ‘‘ that an acknowledgment of our 
independence, instead of preceding, must, in the natural course of things, be the effect of the treaty.” . ‘This opinion 
the count continued, from time to time, to repeat. In short, “ it was evident the count did not wish te see our 
independence acknowledged by Britain until they had made all their uses of us.’? Mr. Jay still continued 
unmoved. He conferred with Mr. Oswald, and “ urged, in the strongest terms, the great impropriety and conse- 
quently the utter impossibility of our ever treating with Great Britain on any other than an equal footing; and told 
him plainly that he (Mr. Jay) would have no concern in any negotiation in which we were not considered as an 
independent people.” , : 

Tt was on this occasion that Mr. Oswald communicated to Mr. Jay this article of his instructions: ‘** In case you 
find the American commissioners are not at liberty to treat on any terms short of independence, you are to declare 
to them that you have our authority to make that cession; our ardent wish for peace disposing us to purchase it at 
the price of acceding to the complete independence of the Thirteen Colonies.” 

The British ministry approved of this communication; but still were for treating with us as colonies, and making 
an acknowledgment of our independence only an article of the treaty. Mr. Jay’s discernment discovered the source 
of the backwardness, at this time, in the British court, to admit our independence previous to the negotiating of the 
treaty; and mentioned it, with his reasons, to Mr. Oswald; who, far from contradicting Mr. Jay’s inference, told him 
a fact which confirmed his opinion that it originated in the court of France, and was communicated to that of Lon- 
don by the British commissioner, then in Paris, to treat of peace between France and Great Britain. Mr. Jay then 
explained to Mr. Oswald what he supposed to be the natural policy of the French court, and showed him “that it 
was the interest of Britain to render us as independent on France as we were resolved to be on Britain.”” Mr. 
Oswald was convinced. Mr. Jay reminded him of the several resolutions of Congress, passed at different periods, 
not to treat with British commissioners on any other footing than that of absolute independence; and proposed to 
give to him in writing what he had before expressed in conversation—his determination not to treat but on the footing 
of equality. Mr. Oswald preferred having it in writing. Mr. Jay prepared the draught of a letter, to be signed by 
him and Becher Franklin, expressing their determination not to treat but on terms of equality, as an independent 
nation; and exhibiting the reasons of this determination. Doctor Franklin thought the letter ** rather too positive, 
and, therefore, rather imprudent: for that, in case Britain should remain firm, and future circumstances should com- 
pel us to submit to their mode of treating, we should do it with an ill grace, after such a decided and peremptory 
refusal. Besides, the Doctor seemed much perplexed and fettered by the instructions from Congress, fo be guided 
by the advice of the French court. Neither of these considerations affected Mr. Jay: for, as to the first, he could 
not conceive of any event which would render it proper, and therefore possible for America to treat in any other 
character than as an independent nation. And, as to the second, he could not believe that Congress intended they 
should follow any advice which might be repugnant to their dignity and interest.” 

Doctor Franklin’s doubts — this letter being signed. M . Oswald was disappointed, and desired to see 
the draught. He saw it, and requested a copy of it. After taking time for consideration, Mr. Jay complied with 
the request. ‘* For, though unsigned, it would convey to the British ministry the sentiments and opinions he wished 
to impress; and if, finally. they should not be content to treat with us as independent, they were not yet ripe for 
pace or treaty with us. Besides, he could not be persuaded that Great Britain, after what the House of Commons 
nad declared; after various other acts of that Government, manifesting the intention to acknowledge it; would per- 
sist in refusing to admit our independence, provided they really believed that we had firmly resolved not to treat 
on more humble terms.” 

** With the copy of this draught Mr. Jay gave Mr. Oswald copies of the various resolutions of Congress which 
evinced their adherence to their independence. These papers Mr. Oswald sent by express to London, and warmly 
recommended the issuing a new commission, to remove all further delay.” 


*Observations, pages 95, 96. 
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Mr. Jay having afterwards ascertained that the Count de Vergennes had sent a confidential agent to London, 
but whose journey was intended to have been a secret, for purposes evidently hostile to the interests of the United 
States, determined immediately to counteract the project, by an agent on whom he could rely, to make to the court 
of London such representations as he thought the occasion demanded. He succeeded; and in about two weeks, Mr. 
Uswald received a new commission, in the form for which Mr. Jay had contended. 

Mr. Jay remarked that, agreeably to the declaration of independence, the United States,as free and indepen- 
dent, had full power to levy war, conclude peace, coutract alliances, &c. That, by the act of confederation, the style 
of the confederacy was declared to be, the United States of America, and by that act Congress were vested with the 
sole and exclusive right and power of determining on peace and war, and of entering into ¢reaties and alliances: that, 
being of right and in fact free and independent States, their Representatives in Congress granted a commission to 
certain gentlemen, of whom Dr. Franklin and he were two, in their name to confer, treat, and conclude, with am- 
bassadors or commissioners, vested with equal powers, relating to the re-establishing of peace, &c. But the first 
commission to Mr. Oswald was not equivalent: the United States were not named in it; nor their commissioners, 
who consequently were not the persons with whom Mr. Oswald was authorized to treat. And if the commissioners 
had consented to treat with Mr. Oswald under such a commission, what would have been the condition of the peo- 

le of the United States in the interval between the commencement of the negotiation and the conclusion of peace? 
They would have been, not independent citizens, but, by our acknowledgment, British subjects! Mr. Jay would 
not consent to this degradation, after we had maintained our independence six years, after we had established it in 
fact, and after Congress had, by firm and repeated resolutions, refused to treat with Great Britain, unless, as a pre- 
liminary, she withdrew her fleets and armies, or else in positive and express terms acknowledged the independence 
of the United States. At the same time Congress manifested their readiness to attend to such terms of peace as 
might consist with the honor of independent nations: but the honor of an independent nation forbade their treating 
in a subordinate capacity. Even the dignity of France, who four years before treated with us as an independent na- 
tion, required that we should not degrade ourselves when going to treat with her enemy. And why, then, should 
her ministers desire us to do it? Especially when the treaty of defensive alliance declared the ** essential and direct 
end of it was to maintain effectually the liberty, sovereignty, and independence, absolute and unlimited, of the United 
States, as well in matters of government as of commerce.” ‘There were several reasons. ‘The two parties, France 
and the United States, engaged not to lay down their arms until the independence of the United States should be 
attained. The explicit acknowledgment of their independence by Great Britain would show that, for the essential 
and direct object of the alliance, there was no necessity of continuing the war. But, since making this treaty of al- 
liance with the United States, France had formed other connexions, with whose views we had no concern, and for 
whose sake we were not bound to postpone the offered peace. We have seen the explicit avowal of the King of 
France, that he entered into a treaty with the United States with the view to promote the safety and interest of his 
kingdom and subjects, by diminishing the power of England: but, in doing this, and eventually tacilitating our inde- 
pendence on Great Britain, it became apparent that there would be no objection to our dependence on France, 
particularly in ** leaving the King master of the terms of the treaty of peace.” And to keep us thus far dependent, 
was manifestly the object of certain measures of the French court, calculated to deprive the United States of an im- 
mense western territory, of the navigation of the Mississippi, and of the fisheries, except on our own coast. 

A combination of facts and circumstances leave no doubt of the intentions of the French court, as to the objects 
above mentioned. I cannot undertake the lengthy detail, aad will only just mention, in regard to ferritory, what 
was proposed and urged by one whose official station rendered it impossible to believe that he was expressing only 
his own sentiments, or that he was not acting by the direction of the French court. He proposed what he called a 
conciliatary line between the United States and Spain. This was to begin at the division of East from West Florida, 
and run thence to Fort Toulouse on the river Alabama, thence by different courses to Cumberland river, and down 
the Cumberland to the Ohio. It was insisted that the United States could have no pretensions westward of this 
line. ‘That, ‘** as to the course and navigation of the Mississippi, they followed the property, and would belong, 
therefore, to the nation, to which the two banks belonged: the United States could have no pretensions, not being 
masters of either border of the river:” and that,** as to what respects -the lands situated to the northward of the Ohio, 
there was reason to presume that Spain could form no pretensions thereto: their fate must be regulated with the court 
of London.” It is certain that, originally, Spain made no pretensions to any lands eastward of the Mississippi to the 
northward of the Floridas; and it is clear that the idea of ce finally making the claim, was suggested by the court 
of France. 

We are now prepared to understand the declarations made in the instructions to citizen Genet, minister pleni- 
potentiary from the French republic to the United States. ‘These instructions are dated the 4th of January, 1793, 
and were published in December of that year, in Philadelphia, by Mr. Genet, in vindication of his extraordinary 
measures, which had induced our Government to desire his recall. In these instructions we find the following pas- 
sages: “ The executive council has called for the instructions given to citizen Genet’s predecessors in America, 
and has seen in them, with indignation, that, at the very time the good people of America expressed their gratitude 
to us in the most feeling manner, and gave us every proof of their friendship, Vergennes and Montmorin thought 
that it was right for France to hinder the United States from taking that political stability of which they were ca- 
pable, because they would soon acquire a strength which it was probable they would be eager to abuse.” “The 
same Machiavelian principle influenced the operations of the war for independence: the same duplicity reigned over 
the negotiations for peace.” . 

We see, then, that, in forming connexion with us in 1778, the court of France, the actual organ of the nation, had 
no regard to the interest of the United States; but that their real object was, by seizing the occasion of dismember- 
ing the British empire, to diminish the power of a formidable rival; and that, when, after we had carried on a dis- 
tressing war for seven years, the great object for which we had contended, independence, was within our reach, that 
court endeavored to postpone the acknowledgment of it by Great Britain, and eventually to deprive us of its fairest 
fruits—a just extent of territory, the navigation of the Mississippi, and the fishery. ‘ 

Such being the motives and conduct of France, what inspired our truly grateful sentiments towards that nation? 
The ardent affection, the sincere friendship of Americans to Frenchmen? We were engaged in a common cause 
against Great Britain. We received loans of money; we were aided by troops and ships in attacking and conquer- 
ing the common enemy, in the bosom of our country; and this association in war produced acquaintances and per- 
sonal friendships: and, experiencing these benefits, we gave way to our feelings, without inquiring into the motives 
from which they were rendered. ; 

But why are we so often reminded of the debt ef gratitude? Is it really because more than gratitude, because 
compensation is expected tocancel it? If compensation is the object, the treaty of alliance has absolved the claim. 
** The contracting parties declare that, being resolved to fulfil, each on its own part, the clauses and conditions of 
the present treaty of alliance, according to its own power and circumstances, there shall be no after claim of compen- 
sation, on one side or the other, whatever may be the event of the war.” 

I am here naturally led to notice Mr. Adet’s charge, already mentioned, that we have not offered to France the 
succors which Wriendship might have given, without compromitting the Government. 

If Mr. Adet had specified the kind of succors which might thus have been offered, we could better judge of the 
correctness of his assertion. 

But is it true that we have rendered nosuccors to France? Read the following passages in the Secretary of State’s 
letter of the 16th of August, 1793, to Mr. Morris. ‘* We recollect with satisfaction, that, in the course of two years, 
by unceasing exertions, we paid up seven years’ arrearages and instalments of our debt to France, which the ineffica- 
cy of our first form of government had suffered to be accumulating; that, pressing on still to the entire fulfilment of 
our engagements, we have facilitated to Mr. Genet the effect of the instalments of the present year, to enable him 
to send relief to his fellow-citizens in France, threatened with famine; that, in the first moment of the insurrection 
which threatened the colony of St. Domingo, we stepped forward to their relief with arms and money, taking freely 
on ourselves the risk of an unauthorized aid, when delay would have been denial;” ‘* that we have given the ex- 
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clusive admission to sell here the prizes made by France on her enemies in the present war, though unstipulated in 
our treaties, and unfounded in her own practice, or in that of other nations, as we believe.” 

To this detail I have to add, that, of all the loans and supplies received from France in the American war, amount- 
ing nearly to fifty-three millions of livres, the United States, under their late Government, had been enabled to pay 
not two millions and a half of livres; that the present Government, after paying up the arrearages and instalments 
mentioned by Mr. Jefferson, has been continually anticipating the subsequent instalments, until, in the year 1795, 
the whole of our debt to France was discharged, by anticipating the payments of eleven millions and a half of livres; 
no part of which would have become due until the second of September, 1796, and then only one million and a half; 
the residue at subsequent periods; the last not until the year 1802. J 


There remain yet various passages in Mr. Adet’s notes, on which some observations are to be made. 

In my letter of the 1st of November last, in answer to Mr. Adet’s note of October 27th, in which he communi- 
cated the decree of the executive directory of the 2d of July last, declaring that the flag of the republic of France 
should treat the flag of neutrals in the same manner as these shall suffer it to be treated by the English, I asked an 
explanation of the decree, mentioning the circumstances which excited doubts. ‘There seemed to be sufficient cause 
for inquiry. Had the decree referred to the past captures by the English, our knowledge of ¢hem would have been 
some guide in forming our opinion of the threatened captures by the French: but the operation of the decree was to 
depend on the future conduct of the English; the French were to treat the flag of neutrals as these shall suffer it to 
be treated by the English. As this could not be ascertained beforehand, we wished to know whether the restraints, 
then exercised by the British Government, were considered as of a nature to justify a denial of those rights which 
were pledged to us by our treaty with France? Whether the orders had actually been given to capture the vessels of 
the United States? And, if given, what were the precise terms of those orders? Mr. Adet, in his reply, says, that 
I appear not to have understood either the decree of the directory, or his note which accompanied it. ‘The meaning 
of the decree is certainly not very obvious. The manner of executing it was declared to depend on acontingency— 
the future conduct of the English. How were French cruisers in the four quarters of the world to determine what 
was the conduct of the English at any given time? If he could have furnished a copy of the orders actually given 
to French armed vessels, under the decree, we night have seen clearly what were the intentions of the directory. 
If we are to take the practice of the French armed vessels and of some of the French tribunals, as the true illustration 
of the decree, Mr. Adet’s own explanation will be very defective. He has specified only two cases—the taking of 
English (or other enemy’s) og ores on board American vessels, and the seizure of all the goods classed as contra- 
band in our treaty with Great Britain. In the case of contraband goods, the seizure of them is lawful only when 
they are destined to the ports of their enemies: and the contraband goods only are liable to confiscation. But the 
special agents of the directory in the West Indies order the seizure of all vessels having on board contraband goods, 
no matter whether destined to an enemy’s, or to a neutral, or even to a French port; and when seized they confis- 
cate not merely the contraband articles, but all other goods, and the vessel herself in which they are laden. They 
also assign in their decrees of confiscation another cause of capture and condemnation—that the American vessel 
has sailed to or from a port in possession of the English. Weare not informed that the English take any neutral 
vessels for this cause. We have heard of several American vessels being captured and confiscated by the French, 
merely because they had not a sea letter, when no doubt could have been entertained of the property being Ameri- 
can. Yet it is conceived that the want of a sea letter was never intended to exclude other proofs of property. 

Further: ought we to have imagined that the executive directory intended to leave it to the discretion of every 
privateer, and of every inferior tribunal, to judge what, at any time subsequent to their decree, was the actual treat- 
ment received by American vessels from the British? Ought we to have imagined that the decree was formed in 
such indefinite terms on purpose to give scope for arbitrary constructions, and consequently for unlimited oppres- 
sion? Ought-we to have imagined what Mr. Adet has himself declared to be the meaning of the decree, that the 
French armed vessels were not to content themselves with capturing American vessels having English property or 
contraband goods on board, and getting such property and goods condemned by their tribunals, but, if any English 
commanders were to practise ** vexations”’ towards Americans, that Frenchmen were to do the same? Ought we 
to have imagined that the directory intended the citizens of France should be encouraged to take revenge on their 
friends for the outrages of their enemies? And what is to limit these vexations? If one English commander in a 
hundred perversely and wantonly abuses his power, is every French officer to become his rival in dishonor? Or, if 
we are to suffer only measure for measure, (and surely the decree goes not beyond this) who is to designate the 
every hundredth French officer, who is to be the instrument of similar oppression? 

But French armed vessels are to make all these captures in violation of the treaty, and we are to suffer all these 


‘ vexations in violation of reason and humanity, while we endure them from the English ‘* without an efficacious op- 


position!”? -And what opposition will be deemed efficacious? For all captures made by the British, contrary to the 
law of nations, we have, agreeably to that law, demanded satisfaction. ‘The British have engaged to make us satis- 
faction; and commissioners are now sitting to liquidate those demands. What opposition could have been more 
efficacious? What further opposition can be lawful? 

Instead of further comments on this subject, let me present to you some passages in Mr. Adet’s letter of the 
14th of July, 1795. . In this letter, he communicated to the Secretary of State the decree of the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety, of the 3d of January, 1795,* repealing the 5th article of the decree of the 15th of November, 1794. + 
The latter violated our treaty by subjecting the property of the enemies of France, on board American vessels, to 
capture, and by adding to the list of articles contraband; it was therefore repealed by the former. Mr. Adet seized 
this occasion to make the following declaration: ‘*‘ You will see, sir, (said he) in both [the decrees] the undiguised 
disposition and sincere desire of the French Government religiously to observe the engagements it has contracted 
with its allies, and its readiness to redress infractions which have never taken place but from the impulse of circum- 
stances.” “ It is amidst her triumphs that the republic loves to give this striking mark of its fidelity. Victorious 
France knows no other concern than that of justice; no other diplomatic language than that of truth.” To this 
truth, to this justice, to this fidelity, we now make our appeal. - 

From the style of Mr. Adet’s complaint of the British being suffered to arm in our ports, it might be imagined the 
instances were numerous. None were permitted. The actual armaments were few, and are as old as the year 1793, 
and were represented by Mr. Genet to the Secretary of State. ‘* What answer (asks Mr. Adet) did the Govern- 
ment give to the representations of the minister of the French republic in this respect? It said that these vessels 
sailed too suddenly; ‘that it was not able to cause them to be stopped.”” The answer was given by the Secretary of 
State in different words: ‘* Those from Charleston and Philadelphia have gone off before it was known to the 
Government, and ‘the former, indeed, in the first moments of the war, and before preventive measures could be 
taken in so distant a port.” In the case of the Trusty, Captain Hale, at Baltimore, the Governor of Maryland hav- 
ing been informed that she had been buying guns, had given orders to examine the fact; “‘ but she got off before 
the officer could get on board, having cleared out three or four days before.” I have not observed that Mr. Genet 
ever renewed his complaint, with regard to any of these vessels; whence, | oe (sm he was satisfied with the an- 
swer; as, indeed, he ought to have been. The two English vessels that sailed from Philadelphia escaped even the 
vigilance of the French consul; both had ro ani for many days before he had been informed of them. This is 
stated by the consul himself, in his report of the 21st of June, 1793, to Mr. Genet. And yet the Government is now 
charged by Mr. Adet with violating the treaty, because it did not stop them! Although the officers of the United 
States te been required to be watchful, and to report all illegal armaments in our ports, yet it-was natural for the 
Government to expect to derive information from the French consuls, who, doubtless, were charged by their own Go- 
vernment to be particularly vigilant in regard to all attempts at such armaments by the enemies of the republic. 
Mr. Adet remarks that ** some inhabitants of the United States had aided in these illegal armaments” of the ene- 
mies of France; and asks, “ What measures were taken against them? Was any search made to discover them; to 
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prosecute them? Never.” Yet the very letter from Mr. Genet to the Secretary of State, in which, and its enclo- 
sures, Mr. Adet has found this subject of complaint, suggests a different conclusion: ‘1 Jearn, with pleasure. 
(says Mr. Genet) by your letter of the 23d of this month, (June, 1793,) that the government of Georgia have caused 
to be stopped a vessel armed in that State, for the purpose of cruising against the French, and that the persons in- 
terested in this vessel will be prosecuted.”’ 

I shall say but a few words on the subject of the letters of which Mr. Adet complained that they remained un- 
answered. ‘The first (of September 29, 1795) contained those reproachful insinuations which were recited in my 
letter of the ist of November last. Why were these introduced by him if they were not to be applied? An an- 
swer was draughted on the subject of his letter, with animadversions on those insinuations; but, desiring to avoid 
irritations. the answer was not sent. It was deemed of the less consequence, seeing, in my letter to Mr. Monroe, 
of the 12th of September, 1795, the sentiments and reasonings of, the Government, on that and other subjects relat- 
ing to France, bad been fully expressed, to enable him to make immediate communications to the French Govern- 
ment itself’; and it was hoped that the information given in that letter, and in others written to him the preceding 
summer, would have furnished materials (and that these materials would have been timely used) for such represen- 
tations as would have satisfied the French Government that the United States, in forming the treaty with Great 
Britain, had only exercised an indisputable right; and neither by that treaty, nor any other act, had infringed a 
single article of our treaties with France. 

On the subject of the impresses of our seamen, mentioned in Mr. Adet’s letters of March and April, 1796, I 
shall only add, that nothing was more notorious than that those impresses had excited universal resentment in the 
United States, and been the subject of repeated remonstrance from our Government to the British court. Thus, 
in Mr. Pinckney’s note to Lord Grenville, in August, 1793, which was published here that year in the saine collec- 
tion of State papers with Mr. Jefferson’s letter of September 7th,* which Mr. Adet has quoted, and on the fifth 

age next succeeding it, we find the following: ** Under this head, it may be observed that, for want of arrangements 

eing made for the security of American seamen in the ports of this country, (England) they are subject to the va- 
rious hardships Mr. Pinckney has so frequently detailed to Lord Grenville.” And, in the next page, in his letter 
to Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Pinckney says, “ the protection afforded our seamen remains also on the same footing; they 
(the British Government) profess a willingness to secure to us all real American seamen, when proved to be such: 
but the proof they will not dispense with.” ‘To remove, as far as possible, the embarrassments arising from this 
cause, and more effectually to protect our seamen, was the object of a bill pending in Congress, and the subject of 
public debate at the time I received Mr. Adet’s letters, ‘This bill was passed into a law. 

All these acts demonstrated that the Government did not assent, but, on the contrary, that they resisted the im- 
pressment of American seamen: and this resistance has been continued; consequently we cannot be charged on this 
ground with a violation of our neutrality. 

Among the former subjects of complaint, not now renewed by Mr. Adet, is that against the Government for per- 
mitting the purchase and exportation of horses, by British agents, in the course of the last winter and spring. ‘The 
correspondence on this subject is lengthy, and yet the question lies within a very narrow compass. 

Perhaps no rule is now better established than that, neutral nations have a right to trade freely with nations at 
war, either by carrying and selling to them all kinds of merchandise, or permitting them to come and purchase the 
same commodities in the neutral territory; in the latter case, not refusing to one Power at war what it permits 
another to purchase; with this exception in respect to articles contraband, that, if the cruisers of one of the bellige- 
rent Powers meet at sea with neutral vessels laden with such articles, destined to the ports of their enemies, the 
neutral vessels may be captured, and the contraband goods will be lawful prize to the captors; but the residue of 
their cargo, and the vessels themselves, are to be discharged. 

But. if there were any doubt on this point, under the law of nations, there can be none in relation,to France and 
the United States; becatise this matter is especially regulated by their treaty of commerce. This treaty. so far 
from restraining the trade of either party remaining neutral, while the other is engaged in war, provides regulations 
agreeably to which it should be conducted. 

The 12th and 13th articles authorize either party that is at war, to stop the neutral merchant vessels of the other 
destined to the ports of an enemy, upon just grounds of suspicion, concerning the voyage or the lading. If, on ex- 
amining the ship’s papers, it appears there are any contraband goods on board, ** consigned for a port under the 
obedience of his enemies.” she may be carried into port, and the contraband articles may, by regular proceedings 
in the admiralty, be confiscated: ** saving, always, as well the ship itself as any other goods found therein, which, 
by this treaty, are to be esteemed free; neither may they be detained on pretence of their being, as it were, infected 
by the prohibited goods, much less shall they be confiscated as lawful prize.” It further provides that, if the master- 
of the neutral ship shall be willing to deliver the contraband goods to the captor, and the latter receives them, then 
is the neutral ship to be forthwith discharged. and allowed freely to prosecute her voyage. The 23d article goes 
further: if the neutral ship shall have on board the enemies of the other, ‘* they are not to be taken out unless they 
are soldiers in actual service.” . 

These articles are so explicit, it may seem strange that a doubt should arise concerning them. I presume no doubt 
did arise: for Mr. Adet, overlooking these provisions of the treaty, demanded that the Government should stop the 
exportation of horses by the British, upon the principle that it was a neutral duty required by the law of nations. 
An answer was given to his demands, in which the regulations of our treaty with France were particularly brought 
into view, as well as the rules of the law of nations. Mr. Adet, however, after some time, renewed his claims but 
again kept the treaty out of sight. An answer was given to these renewed claims; and we heard no more on the 
subject until the French privateers in the West Indies began to capture American vessels which had horses on 
board; you will find among the documents on this subject the copy of a decree of the citizens Victor Hugues and 
Lebas, the special agents of the executive directory in the Windward Islands, condemning an American vessel 
and her entire cargo, for having a smal] number of Aorses on board—not bound to their enemy’s but to a neutral 
port. And these special agents ground their decree on the advice they received from Mr. Adet, under the date of 
14th Messidor, being July 2d, 1796. This vessel and cargo were thus condemned, without the sight of a single 

aper belonging te her; the master had them in his pocket, and would have brought them home, but for the recol- 
ection of the interpreter, some hours after the sentence of condemnation had been passed. These citizens exer- 
cise, indeed, a very brief authority. The process in the case of a second American vessel, which, to complete her 
lading, had taken on board nineteen horses, but which was also bound to a neutral port, was in this form: The cap- 
tain having come before one of the agents, he, without any previous examination or hearing, addressing himself to 
the captain, pronounced sentence in these words: ‘I have confiscated your vessel and cargo;” closing the sentence 
with opprobious language. 

Mr. Adet, on the 18th of May last, revived his predecessor’s claim of right, by treaty, to sell their prizes in our 
ports. This océasioned the correspondence on this subject which you will find among the documents collected on 
this occasion. He contents himself, however, with considering it as a right granted not positively, but by implica- 
lion. That is, because the treaty forbids the enemies of France to sell their prizes in cur ports, therefore, it grants 
to her a right of selling her prizes. As if my friend’s denial of a favor to my enemy, was, in fact, a grant of the 
same favor to me. The simple statement of the ground of the claim would seem sufficient to show that the treaty 
will not support it. That sales of French prizes have been at all permitted, has been owing to the indulgence of 
the Government. This indulgence was continued until it interfered with a new positive obligation: an obligation 
precisely the same that France herself contracted eight years subsequent to her treaty with us, and with the same 
Power. ‘This obligation is found in the 24th article of our treaty, and the 16th. of ‘the French treaty with Great 
Britain. Thus France and the United States alike engaged to permit no enemy of Great Britain to arm privateers 
in their ports, or fo sell their prizes there, or in any manner to exchange them. Consequently, had France remained 
at peace, and we engaged in a war with Great Britain, our privateers would not be permitted to sell their prizes in 


French ports. 
*Mi# Adet, by mistake, dates it September 13. 
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And by the maritime law of France,* prizes, except they are taken from her enemies, can stay in her ports no 
more than twenty-four hours, unless compelled by tempest to remain longer; and the sales of such prizes are forbid- 
den, under severe penalties. But, notwithstanding the certainty of our right to forbid the sa/es of prizes in our ports, 
and notwithstanding the express legal command of the chief justice of the United States, holding a circuit court in 
South Carolina, in May last, prohibiting the sale of a particular prize (the British ship Amity) at Charleston, the 
French agents sold the prize vessel, and the sale received the formal sanction of the French consul. Yet, even this 
affair has been made a subject of complaint by Mr. Adet, because the collector of that port refused a clearance to 
the prize vessel thus sold in defiance of the authority of the United States, and because he also delayed until, ina 
new case, he should get advice to permit the exportation of the cargo of the prize ship, which, on a survey, had been 
reported to be irreparable. _ : f ‘ f ? 

Indeed, the French minister has discovered an aptitude to complain. I may cite, as instances, his letters of the 
9th January and 3d of March, 1796; the former, because the colvrs of France, which he had presented to the United 
States, were not permanently fixed and displayed before Congress; the latter, because some printers of almanacs 
or other periodical publications in the United States, in arranging the names of the foreign ministers and agents resi- 
dent amoung us, had placed those of Great Britain before those of France and Spain. Mr. Adet desired my declara- 
tion in writing, that the Government of the United States had no concern in printing the works in which the agents 
of the French republic were registered after those of Great Britain, and that the works themselves might be sup- 
pressed. I gave him an answer in writing, with my consent to his publishing it in the newspapers, agreeably to his 
request. The answer states. that, in matters of this kind, the Government did not and could not interfere. With 
regard to the colors, 1 must observe that, in what concerns our foreign relations, the President being the sole repre- 
‘sentative of the People of the United States, they were properly presented to him. He received them with all pos- 
sible respect, and directed them to be deposited with our national archives, that both might be preserved with equal 
care, 
It remains to notice a summary of complaints exhibited by M. de la Croix, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
to Mr. Monroe, our minister at Paris, under the date of March 9th, 1796, to which the latter returned an answer, 
under the date of March 15th. These were enclosed in Mr. Monroe’s letter of the 2d of May, and received at the 
Department of State on the 19th of July. Copies of both papers, and an extract of so much of his letter as relates to 
this subject, are among the documents now collected. 

First complaint: The inexecution of treaties. 1st. The courts of justice have taken and still take cognizance of 
prizes brought by French privateers into the ports of the United States. a 

2d. English ships of war have been admitted into those ports, even in cases prohibited by the 17th article of the 
treaty; that is, when they have made prizes on the French republic or its citizens; and have also conducted thither 
their prizes. 

3d. The consular convention has in two points become illusory: Ist. For want of giving of the consuls the means 
of having their decisions executed in all disputes between Frenchmen, of which the consuls have the exclusive cog- 
nizance: 2d. Because the judges charged with issuing warrants for apprehending French mariners who desert, re- 
quire the original roll of the crew to be first produced: 4th. ‘The arrest of the corvette Le Casius and her captain. 

Second complaint. ‘The impunity of the outrage committed on the republic in the person of its minister, the 
citizen Fauchet, by the English ship Africa, in concert with the vice consul of that nation, within the waters of the 
United States. 

Third complaint. “The treaty concluded in November, 1794, between the United States and Great Britain.” 

Excepting the second complaint, relative to the attempt of the English ship Africa to sieze Mr. Fauchet and his 
papers, and the 3d article under the first complaint, relative to the consular convention, all the charges in this sum- 
mary have been already examined, and we think proved to be unfounded. 

As to the consular convention, many inconveniences would attend the giving to the consuls a jurisdiction to the 
extent contended for on the part of the French republic, to be exercised by the French consuls in the United States, 
and consequently, by American consuls in France. The inconveniences are manifestly so great as to require very 
explicit language in the convention of the two nations on this subject, to authorize the conclusion that such en- 
larged jurisdiction was intended. It would be to erect in foreign countries, complete courts of justice, with effec- 
tual process to compel the appearance of parties and witnesses, and to execute their decisions. And as the trans- 
actions in commerce and navigation could not, in the nature of things, be confined to the foreigners alone, the 
citizens of the country must often be necessary witnesses to those transactions, and of course rendered amenable 
to this foreign jurisdiction in their own country; whereas, the jurisdiction demanded, is only of French consuls 
over French citizens in the United States; and reciprocally, of American consuls over the citizens of the United 
States in France. From these considerations, a presumption would arise, that the jurisdiction contemplated in the 
consular convention was to be merely voluntary, but, at the same time, exclusive of the courts of the country. An 
examination of the convention, we believe, will support this, and no other construction. The 12th article provides, 
that all differences and suits between Frenchmen in the United States, and between citizens of the United States 
in France, and particularly, all disputes between seamen and their captains, and between captains of different ves- 
sels of their nation, shall be determined by their respective consuls, either by a reference to arbitrators, or by a 
summary judgment and without costs. ‘‘No officer of the country, civil or military, shall interfere therein, or take 
any part whatever in the matter.” This last clause alone would seem sufficient to repel the claim we are consider- 
ing. Sheriffs, marshals, and their deputies, cannot aid in the execution of consular decisions, because they are 
“officers of the country,” expressly forbidden to “‘take any part in the matter.” But was it meant that the laws 
should give consuls the power to appoint such executive officers of their own nation? We find no such thing in the 
convention. On the contrary, in the case of deserters from vessels, mentioned in the 9th article, whom the consuls 
are authorized to cause to be arrested, they are expressly directed to apply in writing to the “courts, judges, and of- 
ficers, competent” to make the arrests; meaning the courts, judges, and officers, of the country where the consuls 
reside. Besides, if power could be given to consuls to ms pm officers to execute their decisions, these officers 
must, of course, have their fees of compensation, to be paid by one or other of the parties: but the 12th article de- 
clares, that the consular judgments shall be ‘‘without costs.” To these observations I subjoin the deliberate opin- 
ions of two respectable lawyers, Mr. Harrison, of New York, and Mr. Bradford, the late attorney general of the 


United States. 
*“* New York, March 6, 1794. 


‘* [have considered the 12th article of the convention betweeen his late Most Christian Majesty and the United 
States of America, and also the act of Congress cuncerning consuls and vice consuls, as far as it prescribes the duty 
of marshals of the United States; and it is my opinion that the marshals are not bound by law to execute any sen- 


tence of a French consul, arising under the said article. 
‘“*RICHARD HARRISON, 
Attorney United States for the New York district.” 


** PoILApELpPHIA, March 14, 1794. 


**T have considered the convention and act above referred to, and I perfectly coincide in the opinion given by the 
attorney of the United States for the district of New York. 
“WM. BRADFORD.” 


The other complaint under this head is, that the judges who are charged (by an act of Congress) to issue war- 
rants of arrest against deserters from French vessels, have required the ortginal ship’s roll, to prove that the men 
alleged to have deserted were a part of the crew, in contempt of the 5th article, which admits in the tribunals of 
both countries, copies certified by the consul. 

If we look at the 9th article of the consular treaty, we shall see that the consuls who demand the arrests of de- 
serters from vessels of their nation, must prove, ** by an exhibition of the registers of the vessel, or ship’s rol!, that 


*Valin, vol. ii. p. 272. 
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those men were a pari of the crew.”’ It is apparent that the original roll, and not a copy, is here referred tos nor, 
indeed, is the contrary pretended; but it is said that the 5th article admits certified consular copies, as evidence in 
the courts of both nations. But the 5th article appears to have no relation to the subject of the 9th. It stipulates 
that ** the consuls respectively shall have the exclusive right of receiving in their chancery, or on board of vessels, 
the declarations, and al! other acts, which the captains, masters, crews, passengers, and merchants of their nation 
may choose to make there, even their testaments and other disposals by last will; and the copies of the said acts, 
duly authenticated by the said consuls, under the seal of their consulate, shall receive faith in law, equally as their 
originals would.” The ship’s roll (or shipping paper) of a vessel’s crew is not an act to be done before the consul, 
but the evidence of a private agreement between the captain of a vessel and his crew; and when he alleges that any 
of them have deserted, the 9th article requires this original evidence of the fact to be produced to the judge, as the 
ground on which he shall issue his warrant to arrest them. And this is the construction put on this article by the 
judges; and, for aught I know, without any diversity of opinion. The difference alleged by Mr. Fauchet in one of 
his letters to the Secretary of State, [ have inquired into, and find he was under a mistake. And the mistake arcse, 
probably, from this circumstance, that when, from the information of the consul, there was danger that the deserter 
would wholly escape, unless instantly apprehended, the judge has issued his warrant to arrest and bring before him 
the alleged deserter; but, when brought, that judge has not committed the man, or delivered him to the consul, un- 
less the original roll was produced, to prove him one of the ship’s crew. : ; 

As to the outrage against Mr. Fauchet by the Africa man of war, in attempting to seize him and his papers, 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, and Captain Home’s insult, on their authority, I do not know what 
measures more efficacious could have been taken by the Executive than those which were adopted, to obtain satis-- 
faction. After waiting a reasonable time for explanations on the part of Captain Home, and of Mr. Moore, the 
English vice consul, and receiving none, the President revoked the exequatur of the vice consul, and desired the 
Governor of Rhode Island, where the Africa had been lying, to communicate to Captain Home the demand of the 
President that he should immediately remove from a station within the jurisdiction of the United States, where 
he had violated their rights; and further, to make known to him that, in forty-eight hours after the requisition should 
be communicated to him, all intercourse between the citizens of the United States and his ship would be forbidden. 

It is very true that the exequatur of the British vice consul was withdrawn expressly for his knowingly trans- 
mitting to the Governor of Rhode Island a most insulting letter from Captain Home: because, although he was on 
board the Africa when the attempt was made against Mr. Fauchet, the President had no evidence of his co-opera- 
tion. ‘The minister of the United States in London was directed to represent to that court the conduct of Cap- 
tain Home, aud to demand his exemplary punishment. It was not to be expected that he would be judged un- 
heard; and consequently, much delay must have ensued. From her station on the coast of North America, the 
Africa went to the West Indies. Seeing, some time since, by an article in the newspapers, that the Africa was 
er to England, our minister in London was reminded of this affair, that the demand of satisfaction might be 
renewed. 

Although the subject of M. de la Croix’s third and last complaint (the British treaty) has been already dis- 
cussed, allow me here to make a few remarks. He says “it will be easy to prove that the United States, in this 
treaty, have knowingly and evidently sacrificed their connexions with the republic, and the most essential and 
least contested prerogatives of neutrality.”? The reverse of what the minister considers so easy to prove, we think 
has been demonstrated. Our legally binding connexions with France we always considered as being formed by 
our treaties: and we say with confidence, that we have not ** knowingly” violated these in a single article. If in- 
dividuals have at any time infringed them, the Government has been sincere and diligent in its endeavors to redress 
the wrong. If the ties of affection, of warm enthusiastic friendship, have been weakened, the cause is to be sought 
for not in the acts of the American Government, which have been constantly directed to the preservation of our 
peace with all nations. These ties did not depend on treaties. It was our friendship to France, contracted during 
our Revolution, and our partiality for the cause of liberty and self government, for which she engaged in her own, 
that made us endure numerous injuries, almost without complaining. We were not willing to ascribe to the re- 
public the outrages of her ministers against the laws, the sovereignty, and the dignity of the United States, or the 
exceptionable style of their communications. Even when, for such tease aggressions, often repeated, we desired 
the recall of one of her ministers, it was done in the most soothing language; and in the mean time, lest the inte- 
rest of the republic should suffer, he was permitted to exercise his functions in all cases in which those interests 
could be affected. When his successor arrived, he officially requested that the offending minister might be ap- 
prehended, that he might be sent to France: but the Government, satisfied by his removal, declined the measure. 
Some irritations were experienced from that successor. What sensations have been produced by Mr. Adet’s notes, 
your own feelings, on the perusal, will enable you to judge. If he intended to excite the general indignation of 
our citizens, he is not disappointed: but it is presumed this was not the object. After an exhibition of complaints 
in a style so exceptionable, he could add but one more improper act, that of publishing his notes in the newspapers: 
he had scarcely transmitted them to the Executive, before he forwarded them to the printer for publication. 

From the foregoing statement we trust it will appear that there has been no attempt in the Government of the 
United States to violate our treaty, or weaken our engagements with France: that whatever resistance it has op- 
posed to the measures of her agents, the maintenance of the laws and sovereignty of the United States, and their 
neutral obligations, have rendered indispensable. ‘That it has never acquiesced in any acts violating our rights or 
interfering with the advantages stipulated to France, but, on the contrary, has opposed them by all the means in its 
power: that it has withheld no succors from France that were compatible with the duties of neutrality to grant: 
that as well by their independent political rights as by the express provisions of the commercial treaty with France, 
the United States were at full liberty to enter into commercial treaties with any other nation, and consequently, 
with Great Britain: that no facts, manifesting a partiality to that country, have been, and I add that none such 
can be, produced. 

Of the propriety and justness of these conclusions, you will endeavor to satisfy the French Government; and, 
conscious of the rectitude of our own proceedings, during the whole course of the present war, we cannot but en- 
tertain the most sanguine expectations that they will be satisfied. We even hope that this has been already accom- 
plished, and that you will be saved from the pain of renewing a discussion which the Government has entered upon 
with regret. Your mission and instructions prove its solicitude to have prevented this necessity, and the sincerity 
of its present hopes that your endeavors, agreeably to those instructions, ** to remove jealousies and obviate com- 
plaints, by showing that they,are groundless; to restore confidence, so unfortunately and injuriously impaired; to 
explain the relative interests of both countries, and the real sentiments of your own;” have been attended with 
success. And, as a consequence thereof, we rely on the repeal of the decrees and orders which expose our com- 
merce to indefinite injuries, which militate with the obligations of treaties, and our rights as a neutral nation. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 


TIMOTHY PICKERING. 
No. 1. 
Mr. Adet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic, to Mr. Pickering, Secretary of State. 


LEGATION AT PHILADELPAIA. 


The undersigned, minister plenipotentiary of the French republic, in conformity to the orders of his Government, 
has the honor of transmitting to the Secretary of State of the United States, a resolution taken by the executive di- 
rectory of the French republic, on the 14th Messidor, 4th year, [July 2, 1796] relative to the conduct which the 
ships of war of the republic are to hold towards neutral vessels. ‘The flag of the republic will treat the flag of neu- 


trals in the same manner as they shall suffer it to be treated by the English. 
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The sentiments which the American Government have manifested to the undersigned minister plenipotentiary, 
do not permit him to doubt that they will see, in its true light, this measure, as far as it may concern the United 
States; and that they will also feel that it is dictated by imperious circumstances, and approved by justice. 

Great Britain, during the war she has carried on against the republic, has not ceased using every means in her 
power to add to that scourge, scourges still more terrible: she has used the well known liberality of the French na- 
tion to the detriment of that nation. Knowing how faithful France has always been in the observance of her trea- 
ties; knowing that it was a principle of the republic to respect the flags of all nations, the British Government, from 
the beginning of the war, has caused neutral vessels, and in particular American vessels, to be detained; taken them 
into their ports, and dragged from them Frenchmen and French property. France, bound by a treaty with the 
United States, could find only a real disadvantage in the articles of that treaty which caused to be respected as 
American property, English property found on board American vessels. ‘They had a right, under this consideration, to 
expect that America would take steps in favor of herviolated neutrality. One of the predecessors of the undersigned, 
in July, 1793, applied, on this subject, to the Government of the United States; but he was not successful. Never- 
theless, the National Convention, who, by their decree of the 9th May, 1793, had ordered the seizure of enemy’s 
property on board neutral vessels, declaring, at the same time, that the measure should cease when the English 
should respect neutral flags, had excepted, on the 23d of the same month, the Americans from the operation of this 
general order. But the Convention was obliged soon to repeal the law which contained this exception, so favorable 
to Americans. ‘The manner in which the English conducted themselves, the manifest intention they had to stop 
the exportation of provisions from America to France, rendered it unavoidable. 

The National Convention, by this, had restored the equilibrium of neutrality which England had destroyed; had 
discharged their duty in a manner justified by a thousand past examples, as well as by the necessity of the then ex- 
isting moment. ‘They might, therefore, before they revoked the orders they had given to seize enemy’s property 
on board American vessels, have waited till the British Government had first definitively revoked the same order; 
a suspension only of which was produced by the embargo laid by Congress the 26th March, 1794. But as soon as 
they were informed that, under orders of the Government of the United States, Mr. Jay was directed to remon- 
strate against the vexatious measures of the English, they gave orders, by the law of the 13th Nivose, 3d year, to 
the ships of war of the republic, to respect American vessels; and the committee of public safety, in their explana- 
tory resolve of the 14th of the same month, (January 4, 1795] hastened to sanction the same principles. The Na- 
tional Convention and the committee of public safety had reason to believe that this open and liberal conduct would 
determine the United States to use every effort to put a stop to the vexations practised against their commerce, to 
the injury of the French republic. ‘They were deceived in this hope; and though the treaty of friendship, naviga- 
tion, and commerce, between Great Britain and the United States, had been signed six weeks before France adopt- 
ed the measure I have just spoken of, the English did not abandon the plan they had formed, and continue to stop 
and carry into their ports all American vessels bound to French ports, or returning from them. 

This conduct was the subject of a note which the undersigned addressed, on the 7th Vendemaire, 4th year, [29th 
September, 1795, O. S.] to the Secretary of State. The remonstrances which it contained were founded upon the 
duties of neutrality, upon the principles which Mr. Jefferson had laid down in his letter to Mr. Pinckney, dated the 
13th September, 1793; yet this note has remained without an answer, though recalled to the remembrance of the 
Secretary of State, by a despatch of the 9th Germinal, 4th year, (29th March, 1796, O. S.] and American vessels, 
bound to French ports, or returning from them, have still been seized by the English. Indeed, more; they have 
added a new vexation to those they had already imposed upon Americans: they have impressed seamen from on 
board American vessels, and have thus found the means of strengthening their crews at the expense of the Ameri- 
cans, without the Government of the United States having malekaten to the undersigned the steps they had taken 
to obtain satisfaction for this violation of neutrality, so hurtful to the interests of France as the undersigned had set 
forth in his despatches to the Secretary of State, of the 9th Germinal, 4th year, [29th March, 1796, O. S.] 19th Ger- 
minal, (8th April, 1796] and 1st Floreal, [20th April, 1796] which have remained without an answer. 

The French Government, then, finds itself, with respect to America, at the present time, in circumstances simi- 
lar to those of the year 1793; and, if it sees itself obliged to abandon, with respect to them and neutral Powers in 

general, the favorable line of conduct it had pursued, and to adopt different measures, the blame should fall upon 
the British Government. It is their conduct which the French Government has been obliged to follow. 

The undersigned minister plenipotentiary conceives it his duty to remark to the Secretary of State, that the 
neutral Governments, or the allies of the republic, have nothing to fear as to the treatment of their flag by the French, 
since, if, keeping within the bounds of their neutrality, they cause the rights of that neutrality to be respected by the 
English, the republic will respect them. But if, through weakness, partiality, or other motives, they should suffer 
the English to sport with that neutrality, and turn it to their advantage, could they then complain, when France, 
to restore the balance of neutrality to its equilibrium, shall act in the same manner as the English? No, certainly; 
for the neutrality of a nation consists in granting to belligerent Powers the same advantages; and that neutrality no 
longer exists, when, in the course of the war, that neutral nation grants to one of the belligerent Powers advantages 
not stipulated by treaties anterior to the war, or suffers that Power to seize upon them. The neutral Government 
cannot then complain if the other belligerent Power desires to enjoy advantages which its enemy enjoys, or if it 
avails itself of thems otherwise, that neutral Government would deviate, with respect to it, from the line of neutra- 
lity, and would become its enemy. aah 

The undersigned minister plenipotentiary thinks it useless further to develop these principles. He does not 
doubt that the Secretary of State feels all their force, and that the Government of the United States will perfectly 
maintain a neutrality which France has always respected, and will always respect, when her enemies clo not make 
it turn to her detriment. 

The undersigned minister plenipotentiary embraces this opportunity of reiterating to the Secretary of State the 
assurance of his esteem; and informs him, at the same time, that he will cause this note to be printed, in order to 
make publicly known the motives which, at the present juncture, influence the French republic. 


Done at Philadelphia, 6th Brumaire, 5th year of the French republic, one and indivisible, 
[27th October, 1796, O. S.} 
P. A. ADET. 


No. 2. 


Netract from the Register of the Resolves of the Executive Directory, of the 14th Messidor, 4th year of the French 
republic, one and indivisible. July 2, 1796. 


The executive directory, considering that, if it becomes the faith of the French nation to respect treaties or con- 
ventions which secure to the flags of some neutral or friendly Powers, commercial advantages, the result of which 
is to be common to the contracting Powers, those same advantages, if they should turn to the benefit of our enemies, 
either through the weakness of our allies, or of neutrals, or through fear, through interested views, or through what- 
ever motives, would, in fact, warrant the inexecution of the articles in which t ey were stipulated, decrees as fol- 
lows: 

Al! neutral or allied Powers shall, without delay, be notified that the flag of the French republic will treat neu- 
tral vessels, either as to confiscation, as to searches, ur capture, in the same manner as they shall suffer the English 
to treat them. ait « ; : i 

The Minister of Foreign Relations is charged with the execution of the present resolve, which shall not be 


inted. 
od A true copy, CARNOT, President. 
By the Executive Directory. The Secretary General, LAGARDE. 
True copy. The Minister of Foreign Affairs, CH. DELACROIX. 
True copy. The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States of wr ws 
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No. 3. 
Mr. Pickering, Secretary of State, to Mr. Adet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


DeparTMENT oF State, November 1, 1796. 
Sir: 
I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of the 27th ultimo, covering a decree of the execu- 
tive directory of the French republic, coucerning the commerce of neutral nations. 

This decree makes no distinction between neutral Powers who can claim only the rights secured to them by the 
law of nations, and others, between whom and the French republic treaties have imposed special obligations. Where 
no treaties exist, the republic, by seizing and confiscating the property of their enemies found on board neutral ves- 
sels, would only exercise an acknowledged right under the law of nations. If, towards such neutral nations, the 
French republic has forborne to exercise this right, the forbearance has been perfectly gratuitous. The United 
States, by virtue of their treaty of commerce with France, stand on different ground. 

In the year 1778, France voluntarily entered into a commercial treaty with us, on principles of perfect recipro- 
city, and expressly stipulating that free ships should make free goods; that is, if France should be at war with any 
nation with whom the United States should be at peace, the goods (except contraband) and the persons of her ene- 
mies (soldiers in actual service excepted) found on board the vessels of the United States, were to be free from 
capture. That, on the other hand, if the United States should engage in war with any nation, while France re- 
mained at peace, then the goods (except contraband) and the persons of our enemies (soldiers in actual service ex- 
cepted) found on board French vessels, were also to be free from capture. This is plainly expressed in the twenty- 
third article of that treaty. and demonstrates that the reciprocity thereby stipulated was to operate at different pe- 
riods: that is, at one time in favor of one of the contracting parties, and of the other at another time. At the pre- 
sent time, the United States being at peace, they possess, by the treaty, the right of carrying the goods of the ene- 
mies of France, without subjecting them to capture. But what do the spirit of the decree of the executive directory 
and the current of your observations require ? ‘That the United States should now gratuitously renounce this right. 
And what reason is assigned for denying tous the enjoyment of this right? Your own words furnish the answer. 
** France, bound by treaty to the UnitedjStates, could find only a real disadvantage in the articles of that treaty, 
which caused to be respected, as American property, English property found on board American vessels.” This 
requisition, and the reason assigned to support it, alike excite surprise. The American Government, sir, conscious 
of the purity of its intentions, of its impartial observance of the laws of neutrality, and of its inviolable regard to 
treaties, cannot, for a moment, admit, that it has forfeited the right to claim a reciprocal observance of stipulations 
on the part of the French republic, whose friendship, moreover, it has ever cultivated with ‘eajaeas sincerity. This 
right, formerly infringed by a decree of the National Convention, was recognised anew by the repeal of that decree. 
Why it should be again questioned, we are at a loss to determine. We are ignorant of any new restraints on our 
commerce by the British Government; on the coutrary, we possess recent official information that no new orders 
have been issued. The captures made by the British, of American vessels having French property on board, are 
warranted by the law of nations. The force and operation of this law was contemplated by France and the United 
States when they formed their treaty of commerce; and their special stipulation on this point was meant as an ex- 

ception to an universal rule. Neither our weakness nor our strength have any cheice, when the question concerns 
the observance of a known rule of the law of nations. 

You are pleased to remark, that the conduct of Great Britain in capturing American vessels, bound to and from 
French ports, had been the subject ofa note, which, on the 29th of September, 1795, you addressed to the Secre- 
tary of State, but which remained without an answer. Very sufficient reasons may be assigned for the omission. 
The subject, in all its aspects, had been already officially and publicly discussed, and the principles and ultimate 
measures of the United States, founded on their indisputable rights, were as publicly fixed. But, if the subject had 
not, by the previous discussions, been already exhausted, can it be a matter of surprise that there should be a re- 
pugnance to answer a letter containing such insinuations as these? ‘* It must, then, be clear, toevery man who will 
«liscard prejudices, love, hatred, and, in a word, all the passions which lead the judgment astray, that the French 
republic would have a right to complain if the American Government suffered the English to interrupt the commer- 
cial relations which exist between her and the United States; if, by a perfidious condescension, it permitted the 
English to-violate a right which it ought, for its own honor and interest, to defend; if, under the cloak of neutrality, 
it presented to England a _poniard to cut the throat of its faithful ally; if, in fine, partaking in the tyrannical and 
homicidal rage of Great Britain, it concurred to plunge the people of France into the horrors of famine.” For the 
sake of preserving harmony, silence was preferred to a comment upon these insinuations. 

You are also pleased to refer to your letters of March and April last, relative to impresses of American seamen 
by British ships; and complain that the Government of the United States had not made known to you the steps 
they had taken to obtain satisfaction. This, sir, was a matter which concerned only that Government. As an 
independent nation, we were not bound to render an account to any other, of the measures we deemed proper 
for the protection of our own citizens, so long as there was not the slightest ground to suspect that the Govern- 
ment ever acquiesced in any aggression. 

But permit me to recur to the subject of the decree of the executive directory. 

As before observed, we are officially informed that the British Government have issued no new orders for cap- 
turing the vessels of the United States. We are also officially informed that, on the appearance of the notification 
of that decree, the minister of the United States at Paris applied for information ‘whether orders were issued for 
the seizure of neutral vessels, and was informed that no att order was issued; and further, that none such would 
be issued in case the British did not seize our vessels.” This communication from the minister of the United States 
at Paris, to their minister in London, was dated the 28th of August. But the decree of the directory bears date 
the 14th Messidor, answering to the second of July. These circumstances, together with some observations in your 
note, leave the American Government in a state of uncertainty of the real intentions of the Government of France. 
Allow me, then, to ask, whether, in the actual state of things, our commerce is considered as liable to suffer any 
new restrictions on the part of the French republic? Whether the restraints now exercised by the British Govern- 
ment are considered as of a nature to justify a denial of those rights which are pledged to us by our treaty with 
your nation? Whether orders have been actually given to the ships of war and privateers of the French republic, 
to capture the vessels of the United States? And what, if they exist, are the precise terms of these orders? 

These questions, sir, you will see are highly interesting to the United States. It is with extreme concern that 
the Gevernment finds itself reduced to the necessity of asking an explanation of this nature. And if it shall be 
informed that a new line of conduct is to be adopted towards this country, on the ground of the decree referred to, 
its surprise will equal its regret that principles should now be questioned which, after repeated discussions both 
here and in France, have been demonstrated to be founded, as we conceive, in the obligations of impartial neutrality, 
of stipulations by treaty, and of the law of nations. IUhope, sir, you will find it convenient by an early answer to 
remove the suspense in which the Government of the United States is now held on the questions above stated. 

I shall close this letter by one remark on the singularity of your causing the publication of your note. As it 
concerned the United States, it was properly addressed to its Government, to which alone pertained the right of 
communicating it, in such time and manner as it should think fit, to the citizens of the United States. 


I am, sir, with great respect, &c. 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 
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No. 4. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States to Mr. Pickering, Secretary of State 
of the United States. 


Puitapepuia, 13 Brumaire, (3d November, 1796, O. S.) 
5th year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 


Sir: 
I hasten to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated 1st November, which was delivered to me last night, 
and which I find this morning in the newspapers. 2 
I shall have the honor in a few days of furnishing you with more ample information upon the object of which it 
treats; and I pray you will permit me to confine myself to remark to you that the article of the executive directory 
which I had the honor to notify to you, bears no mark of similitude with the supposed order in question in the letter 
from Mr. Monroe to Mr. Rufus King, which you cite, and which was made known to me by the newspapers. 


Accept, sir, the assurance of my respectful esteem. 
P. A. ADET. 


No. 5. 


Mr. Adet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic, to Mr. Pickering, Secretary of State of the United States. 
LEGATION AT PHILADELPHIA. 


The undersigned, minister plenipotentiary of the French republic, now fulfils to the Secretary of State of the 
United States a painful but sacred duty. He claims, in the name of American honor, in the name of the faith of 
treaties, the execution of that contract which assured to the United States their existence, and which France regarded 
as the pledge of the most sacred union between two people, the freest upon earth. In a word, he announces to the 
Secretary of State the resolution of a Government terrible to its enemies, but generous to its allies. 

It would have been pleasing to the undersigned minister plenipotentiary to have only to express, on the present 
occasion, the attachment which his Government bears to the American people, the vows which it forms for their 
prosperity, for their happiness. His heart, therefore, is grieved at the circumstances which impose on him a differ- 
ent task. With regret he finds himself compelled to substitute the tone of reproach for the language of friendship. 
With regret, also, his Government has ordered him to take that tone; but that very friendship has rendered it indis- 
pensable. Its obligations, sacred to men, are as sacred to Governments; and if a friend offended by a friend can 
justly complain, the Government of the United States, after the undersigned minister plenipotentiary shall have 
traced the catalogue of the grievances of the French republic, will not be surprised to see the executive directory 
manifesting their too just discontents. cast 

When Europe rose up against the republic at its birth, menaced it with all the horrors of war and famine; when 
on every side the French could not calculate upon any but enemies, their thoughts turned towards America. A 
sweet sentiment then mingled itself with those proud sentiments which the presence of danger, and the desire of 
repelling it, produced in their hearts. In America they saw friends. ‘Those who went to brave tempests and death 
upon thé ocean, forgot all dangers, in order to indulge the hope of visiting that American continent, where, for the 
first time, the French colors had been displayed in favor of liberty. Under the guarantee of the law of nations, under 
the protecting shade of a solemn treaty, they expected to find in the ports of the United States an asylum as sure as 
at home; they thought, if I may use the expression, there to find asecond country. ‘The French Government thought 
as they did. Oh hope, worthy of a faithful people, how hast thou been deceived! So far from offering the French 
the succors which friendship might have given without compromitting it, the American Government, in this respect, 
violated the letter of treaties. 

The 17th article of the treaty of amity and commerce of 1778, states that French vessels of war, and those of 
the United States, as well as those which shall have been armed for war by individuals of the two States, may freely 
conduct, where they please, the prizes they shall have made upon their enemies, without being subject to any admi- 
ralty or other duty; without the said vessel, on entering into the harbors or ports of France, or of the United States, 
being liable to be arrested or seized, or the officers of those places taking cognizance of the validity of the said prizes; 
which may depart and may be conducted freely and in full liberty to the pow expressed in their commissions, 
which the captains of said vessels shall be obliged to show. And that, on the contrary, no shelter or refuge shall 
be given to those who shall have made prizes upon the French or Americans; and that, if they should be forced by 
stress of weather, or the danger of the sea, to enter, they shall be made to depart as soon as possible. 

In contempt of these stipulations, the French privateers have been arrested in the United States, as well as their 
prizes; the tribunals have taken cognizance of the validity or invalidity of these prizes. It were vain to seek to 
justify these proceedings under the pretext of the right of vindicating the compromitted neutrality of the United 
States. The facts about to be stated will prove that this pretext has been the source of shocking persecutions against 
the French privateers, and that the conduct of the Federal Government has been buta series of violations of the 17th 
article of the treaty of 1778. 

On the 4th of August, 1793, a circular letter of the Secretary of the Treasury was sent to all the collectors of 
the customs. It accompanied regulations adopted by the President, prohibiting all armaments in favor of the belli- 
gerent Powers. ‘These regulations imedaitle acquired the force of law, and the agents of the Government, and 
the tribunals, concurred in their execution. They gave them a retrospective effect, and caused to be seized in the 
ports of the United States the armed vessels and prizes which had come in prior to that time. Bunt, even before these 
regulations, adopted by the President, had established any rule whatever upon the prohibition of armaments, the 
tribunals had already, by urder of the Government, assumed the cognizance of prizes made by French vessels. 
(No. 1.) One of the predecessors of the undersigned protested against this, but in vain. The tribunals still con- 


tinued their prosecutions. ; 

On the 3d of December, 1793, the President asked of Congress a law confirming the measures contained in the 
letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, above mentioned. (No. 2.) This law was passed the 5th June, 1794. 
What was its result? In consequence of this law, the greater part of the French privateers have been arrested, as 
well as their prizes; not upon formal depositions, not upon established testimony, not upon a necessary body of 
proofs, but upon the simple information of the consul of one of the Powers at war with the French republic; fre- 
acy upon that of sailors of the enemy Powers; sometimes according to the orders of the Governors, but often 
upon the demand of the district attorneys, who assert, upon principles avowed by the Government, (No.3) that 
their conviction was sufficient to authorize them, without complaint or regular information, to cause the privateers 
to be prosecuted in virtue of the law above mentioned. (No. 4.) ; ‘ 

_ When the ministers of the republic have asked justice of the Government for the vexations experieneed by the 
privateers, in contempt of the 17th article of the treaty, they have never been able to obtain satisfaction. 

Thus, when, on the 9th Fructidor, 3d year, (26th August, 1794) the predecessor of the undersigned addressed 
a complaint to the Government on this subject, the Secretary of State answered, on the 3d September, 1794, by a 
phrase indicative of delay. : 

Thus, when the same minister, on the 27th Vendemaire, 3d year, (17th October, 1794) reminded the Secretary 
of State of the means he had proposed to him for putting an end to the measures adopted against the French priva- 
teers, when he caused him to see that this means, which consisted in requiring security from those who claimed the 
prizes as illegal, would prevent the enemies of the republic from instituting so many suits, of which they themselves 
perceived the injustice, he obtained no other answer than that his proposition relative to securities was inadmissible. 
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When, on the 13th Floreal, 3d year, the same minister expressed himself in these terms, in a letter to the Sec- 
retary of State: ** You have alleged, sir, that the Executive of the United States cannot interfere in the affairs 
of which the tribunals have taken cognizance; in admitting this objection for all the business now jn suit, I do not 
the less think that your Government could, by general measures, bring back the jurisdiction of the American tribu- 
nals, concerning prizes made by our vessels within the limits prescribed by our treaties, which make part of the 
supreme law of the land; it might make known that the facility with which your courts of admiralty admit, without 
distinction, al] the chicanery which our enemies create against us, in the present war, is evidently contrary to the 
spirit of the treaty: the Government paid no attention to these reflections, and the answer of the Secretary of 
State merely notices the particular fact which had occasioned the note of citizen Fauchet. : 

What was the undersigned minister plenipotentiary able to obtain in the affair of the Cassius and of the Ven- 
geauce? Nothing. _ ; ; ; bi 

The Government of the United States must have seen, however, by the claims which the ministers of the re- 
public addressed to it, and by the great number of facts of which it has had a knowledge, how much the execution 
of the measures of the President, and of the law of the 5th of June, 1794, was contrary to the 17th article of the 
treaty; how much the agency of the tribunals, who ought not to have any cognizance of the validity or invalidity of 
prizes, tended to annul that article, and to deprive the republic of the advantage which it assures to her. In fact, 
was it not evident that, when the Powers at war with the republic had the privilege, in virtue of the law of the 5th 
of June, 1794, of causing to be arrested the privateers and their prizes, of detaining them in the ports of the United 
States, of ruining them by considerable costs, by the excessive expenses which they occasioned them, they drew 
from that privilege an immense advantage to the detriment of France? Doubtless, it was of little import to them 
that sometimes the privateers obtained justice, in the last resort, if they detained the privateer for a length of time, 
and if they, by that means, sheltered from their pursuit the commerce of the enemy of France. ‘The neutrality of 
the United States, in this case, was altogether to their advantage; and the Federal Government, on seeing this 
state of things, should, out of respect to its neutrality and to treaties, have solicited from the Congress the means 
of conciliating the duties of the former with the obligations of the latter. 

The Government very well knew how to solicit the law of the 5th of June, 1794, when that law was to bear on 
France alone; when it gave to the tribunals a right which has been abused, and which enables them to decide upon 
prizes. Why, on seeing the inconveniences of this law, has it not endeavored to remedy them? Should it wait to be 
solicited on this head? Should it not anticipate ail claims, and, when these were presented by the ministers of the 
republic, should it not do justice? ; ’ : 

Besides, if the Government had been impartial, as it has pretended to be, it would not have adopted that slow 
and circuitous mode, so favorable to the enemies of France, for deciding the cases relative to its neutrality; it would 
have preferred the measures proposed by Mr. Jefferson, on the 25th of June, 1793, to the minister of the republic. 
‘These measures were simple; they were in conformity with the duties of neutrality, and the interests of the republic. 

The Federal Government had decided questions which interested its neutrality, upon informations furnished by 
the State Governors and the agents of the republics the prizes remained in the hands of the French consul until 
this decision took place; the stipulations of the 17th article of the treaty of 1788 were not violated; and the Go- 
vernment, at the same time, satisfied the obligations of duty and justice. In vain would it say that it had not this 
power. Notwithstanding the law of the fifth of June, 1794, giving to the tribunals the right of taking cognizance 
of cases in which neutrality had been violated, did not the President, on the 21st of June, 1794, decide that the 
ship William, taken out of the limits of the waters of the United States, should be delivered to the captor? And, 
on the 3d of July, 1794, did he not decide that the Pilgrim had been taken in the waters of the United States, and 
that, of course, she should be given up to the owners? In these cases, the President not only decided on matters 
the cognizance of which had been consigned tv the tribunals, but likewise gave a retrospective effect to his own de- 
cision upon the protecting line of the United States, which was not notified to the minister of the republic till the 
8th of November, 1793. 

Not satisfied with permitting the 17th article of the treaty to be violated by its agents and tribunals, the Federal 
Government also suffered the English to seize upon the advantages interdicted to them by that article. They armed 
in ~ ports of the United States, brought in and repaired their prizes, and, in a word, found in them a certain 
asylum. 

T hus the English privateer Trusty, Captain Hall, was armed at Baltimore, to cruise against the French, and 
sailed, notwithstanding the complaints of the consul of the republic. At Charleston, one Bermudian vessel, seve- 
ral English vessels, and one Dutch vessel, from the 24th of May, to the 6th of June, 1793, took in cannon for their 
defence, and sailed without opposition. 

What answer did the Government give to the representations of the minister of the French republic, in this 
respect? It said that these vessels sailed too suddenly; that it was not able to cause them to be stopped: but the 
treaty was not less violated. Some inhabitants of the United States had aided in these illegal armaments. What 
measures were taken against them? Was any search made to discover them—to prosecute them? Never: and yet 
the Government of the United States no sooner learnt that, in consequence of an implied stipulation which the 
treaty of Versailles seemed to contain, the French were arming in the ports of the United States, than the most 
energetic orders were sent for stopping these armaments. Even citizens of the United States were imprisoned upon 
suspicion that they had participated in them. The minister cannot omit citing here the following passage of a let- 
ter from the Secretary of State. Edmund Randolph, to Mr. Hammond, dated June 2, 1794: _** On a suggestion that 
citizens of the United States had taken part in the act, [he speaks of the armaments in the United States] one who 
was designated was instantly committed to prison for prosecution: one or two others have been since named and 
committed in like manner, and, should it appear that there were still others, no meastres would be spared to bring 
them to justice.” What more could the American Government do in favor of the English, if they had a similar 
= to that with France, and had been sole possessors of the advantages assured tp her by positive stipulations? 

owever, in contempt of these very stipulations, the Argonaut, an English ship of war, in January, 1795, con- 
ducted into Lynhaven Bay the French corvette L’Esperance, which she had taken upon the coast; she there had 
her repaired, in order to send her upon a cruise. Letters were in consequence written by the Secretary of State tu 
the Governor of Virginia, and to Mr. Hammond. What was the result? Nothing.| On the 29th of May, 1795, 
the Federal Government had not yet done any thing positive as to the acts which prpduced the complaint of the 
minister of the republic. The Secretary of State announced ‘*‘ that these facts shall bé examined, and that, if they 
are verified, the Federal Government will not be in the rear of its obligations.”” ‘To that has the reparation de- 
manded by the republic been limited. 

What are we to think of these delays, when we see the officers of the Government acting with so much activit 
against the French, on the slightest suspicion that they have violated the neutrality; when, in his letter of 29th April, 
1794, the Secretary of State answers the complaints of the English minister: “ We have received no intelligence of 
the particular facts to which you refer; but, to prevent all unnecessary circuity, in first inquiring into them, and next 
transmitting to this city the result, the proper instructions will be given to act, without further directions.” How 
did the Federal Government conduct towards the autumn of 17947 The English frigate Terpsichore took the pri- 
vateer la Montagne into the port of Norfolk. ‘The French vice consul claimed the execution of the treaty, of the 
Governor of Virginia. The Governor answered him that he would have the necessary investigation made, and would 
afterwards take the proper measures. The predecessor of the undersigned then interposed with the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and the Secretary of State assured him that he would write to the Governor of Virginia to have justice 
rendered. But this justice was limited to investigations made with such slowness that,. five months after, this af- 
fair was not finished; and, on the 24th of February, 1795, the Secretary of State contented himself with sending to 
the predecessor of the undersigned, the despatches of the Lieutenant Governor, dated October 10, 1794; by which 
he announces that he ordered the commandant of the militia of Norfolk to make the necessary inquiries for enabling 
the Executive of Virginia to render to the republic the justice it had a right toexpect. ‘The result of these inquiries 
is not known. However, the fact about which the minister Fauchet complained to the Secretary of State was noto- 
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rious, and painful researches were not necessary to convince himself of it. Do we not find, in this proceeding, 
formal desire to elude the treaties, and to favor the English? Poise 

If the Government of the United States had wished to maintain itself in that impartiality which its duties pre- 
scribed; if it had wished freely to execute the treaties; it would not have waited, every time that the English in- 
fringed them, for the minister to solicit its justice. Should it not have given instructions so precise, that the Gov- 
ernors of the States, and subaltern officers of the Federal Government, might know what duties they had to fulfil, 
in order to maintain the execution of treaties? Why have the most energetic orders (such as the Secretary of State, 
Randolph, mentions) been given, when the support of the neutrality inviolate in favor of the English came in ques- 
tion? Why have the measures, taken by the Federal Government, operaied with so much slowness when France 
was interested? Why, in fine, have the multiplied remonstrances of her ministers never produced the redress of 
grievances of which they complained? __ - i 

When the predecessor of the undersigned minister plenipotentiary claimed the execution of the 17th article of 
the treaty, interdicting the entry into the American ports of English vessels which should have made prizes upon 
the French; when he cited this simple and formal stipulation: “ on the contrary, neither asylum nor refuge shall 
be given, in the ports or harbors of France, or of the United States, to vessels which shall have made prizes of the 
French or Americans; and, should they be obliged to enter, by tempest or danger of the sea, all proper means 
shall be used to inake them depart as soon as possible;”’ the Secretary of State, in order to avoid shutting the Ame- 
rican ports against the English, interpreted this article in their favor. ‘* But it would be uncandid to conceal from 

eu the construction which we have hitherto deemed the true one. The first part of the 17th article relates to 

rench ships of war and privateers entering our ports with their prizes; the second contrasts the situation of the 
enemies of France, by forbidding such as shall have made prize of the French; intimating, from this connexion of 
the two clauses, that the vessels forbidden are those which bring their prizes with them. It has been considered 
that this section of the treaty was principally destined to the withholding of protection or succor to the prizes them- 
selves; had it been otherwise, it would nae been superfluous to have prohibited [in the 22d article, foreign priva- 
teers] from selling what they have taken in the ports of the United States.” 

He said, moreover, in his letter of the 29th of May, 1795: ** But, on the 3d of August, the President declared 
his construction of that treaty to be, that no public armed vessels were thereby forbidden from our waters, except 
those which should have made prize of the people or property of France, coming with their prizes.” - But how is it 
possible to find, in the stipulations of the treaty, the sense given to them by the Government of the United States? 
This expression of the treaty, ‘* which shall Adee made prizes,” is general, and applies to all capturing vessels, 
whether they enter the ports of the United States with prizes, or enter them alone, after having ie prizes. Itis 
evident that the Government adds to the letter of the treaty, in this circumstance; and is it not astonishing that it 
admits a construction of the treaty, when it expects to find a meaning disadvantageous to France, and, in other in- 
stances, opposes all construction, when this would be favorable to the republic? But has it the right of construing 
the treaty, of changing, of its own accord, the sense of a clear and precise stipulation, without the consent and con- 
currence of the other contracting party? Doubtless nut, especially when, by so doing, it wounds her interests. 

The Secretary of State, by the 22d article, pretends to support his construction of the 17th article. What does 
this 22d article contain? A prohibition of the enemies of France and of the United States from arming in the re- 
spective ports of the two Powers, of selling their prizes, or of discharging all or part of their cargo there. This 
article, therefore, applies to the prizes ; whilst the 17th applies to the capturing vessels. Did it not exist, the ene- 
mies of France, or of the United States, might send their prizes into the respective ports of the two Powers, without 
conducting them there themselves. The 17th article, containing only a prohibitory arrangement for the capturing 
vessels, could not prohibit them from doing this. It was necessary, then, to have recourse to a formal prohibition. 
Besides, as the vessels which have made prizes on the French or Americans, are admitted into the ports of France 
or of the United States, in cases of tempest, or dangers of the sea, they might, in this case, have conceived them- 
selves authorized to dispose of their prizes, to sell them, or to discharge their cargoes. It was necessary, therefore, 
to take this right from them in a positive manner; it was necessary to prevent them from benefiting by a stipulation 
made in favor of humanity: this is the end answered by the 22d article, which is not superfluous, as the Secretary 
of State maintains, but, on the contrary, contains a distinct stipulation from that of the 17th. It is, then, evident 
from this that, in the cases above cited, by the undersigned, the stipulations of the 17th article have been violated. 
They have been equally so, by the admission, in sundry ports, of the Thetis and Hussar frigates, which captured 
le Prevoyance and la Raison, French store ships, and by admitting, in ‘the last instance, this same ship la Raison, 
prize to the Thetis, into the ports of the United States. R 

But admitting, for a moment, the construction gratuitously given by the Secretary of State to the 17th article of 
the treaty of 1778, this article has not the less been violated, when the Argonaut, which we A eseing Hampton Roads in 
order to capture |’Esperance, was permitted to enter with that prize; when the Terpsichore was suffered to bring 
in the privateer la Montagne. In vain were sought, in the resources of a false and subtle logic, the means of excus- 
ing such conduct. The facts speak; and every upright mind, not blinded by passion, will necessarily yield to their 
evidence. Yet the prohibitory stipulation of the admission of prizes made by her enemies, is the only advantage 
which France expected to enjoy, after having wrought and guarantied the independence of the United States, at a 
time when she might, as the price of that very independence, have pranted them Jess liberal conditions. =~ ; 

These wrongs of the American Government towards the republic, just stated by the undersigned minister pleni- 
potentiary, will soon be aggravated by new ones. It was a little matter only to allow the English to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of our treaty; it was necessary to assure these to them by the aid of a contract which might 
serve at once as a reply to the claims of France, and as peremptory motives for refusals, the true cause of which it 
was requisite incessantly to disguise to her under specious pretexts. = - rar ; 

Such was the object of Mr. Jay’s mission to London; such was the object of a negotiation, enveloped, from its 
origin, in the shadow of mystery, and covered with the veil of dissimulation. Could the executive directory have 
any other idea of it, on examining its issue; on seeing all the efforts made by the American Government to conceal 
the secret from every eye? 5 

In his message to the Senate of the 16th April, 1794, the President declared that Mr. Jay was sent to London 
only to obtain a redress of the wrongs done to the United States; at the same time, the Secretary of State communi- 
cated to the predecessor of the undersigned a part of the instructions to Mr. Jay, reminding him of the intention of 
the American Government not to deviate from its engagements with the republic of France. The French minis- 
ter, deceived by this communication, contributed ingenuously to deceive his Government. ‘The American minister 
in France removed the fears of the French Governmentas to the mission of this envoy extraordinary, and represent- 
ed it as the only means of obtaining indemnification for the losses which the American commerce had sustained. 
What has. this negotiation produced? A treaty of amity and commerce, which deprives France of all the advantages 
stipulated in a previous treaty. ti. i ea 

In fact, all that could render the neutrality profitable to England, and injurious to France, is combined in this 
treaty. Her commercial relations with the United States are entirely broken, by the abandonment of the modern 
public law on contraband—a law which England had consecrated in eleven treaties, and which the Americans had 
also consecrated in their treaties with France, Holland, Sweden, and Prussia. From the new arrangements, adopted 
by the United States, with regard to England, the free carriage of the articles for the equipment and armament of 
vessels, is granted exclusively to that Power. ¢ 

By the 23d article of the treaty of Versailles, the United States have the liberty of freely carrying on commerce 
with the enemies of France. The 24th article of the treaty with Holland, the 10th article of the treaty with Sweden, 
and the 13th article of the treaty with Prussia, contain the same stipulation. This last article gives even more ex- 
tensive rights to the United States, by permitting them to carry to the enemies of this Power, all the articles enume- 
rated in the list of such as are conibend of war, without their being liable to confiscation. But, by the 18th article 
of the treaty of London, the articles for arming and equipping vessels are declared contraband of war. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States has, therefore, by this stipulation, granted to the English a right which they had refus- 
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ed, in consequence of the modern public law, to other nations with whom they have made treaties; that of seizing 
on board their vessels, articles proper for the construction and equipment of vessels. The English, then, according 
to that, enjoy the exclusive commerce of articles proper for the construction of vessels; yet, prior to the treaty con- 
cluded between John Jay and Lord Grenville, the United States had the right of carryingon commerce with every 
Power: the partiality of the American Government in favor of ney has, therefore, been such, that not only the 
interests of France, but also those of other States, have been sacrificed to her. 

In vain will it be objected that France, having the right, by her treaty of 1778, toenjoy ail the advantages in com- 
merce and navigation, which the United States have granted to England, is not injured by the stipulations of the 
treaty of 1794, relative to contraband of war, as they become common to her. But the right secured to her, by the 
second article of the treaty of 1778, does not at ail extend to the allies whom the success of her arms, and the just 
resentment inspired by the ambition of England, have definitively given, and’shall give to her in Europe. These dis- 
positions change, during the course of the war, the situation of the United States towards England, and the bellige- 
rent Powers allied to France; the interest of these Powers is common to France; and from the moment that is injur- 
ed, France is injured also. t 

After having assured to the English alone the carriage of naval stores, the Federal Government wished to assure 
them that of meals; in a word, it desired to have commerce only with England. Thus it stipulates, by the 18th 
article. that the American vessels laden with grain may be seized, under the frivolous pretext that it is extremely 
difficult to define the cases wherein provisions, and other articles which are generally excepted, could be classed in 
the list of contraband of war: thus it stipulates, in article 17th, that the American vessels may be arrested upon the 
single suspicion, either that they have merchandise belonging to the enemy, or that they carry to him articles con- 
traband of war. ‘The United States, in their treaty with France, have made stipulations entirely opposite to those 
just cited: whilst her vessels of war are bound to respect the American flag going to English possessions, the Eng- 
lish drag into their ports American vessels gving to the ports of France; subject them to decisions more or less arbi- 
trary, and often condemn them, on account of the name alone, of their owners; by which means, all the commer- 
cial relations between the United States and France are entirely suspended. What American will venture to send 
vessels into French ports? What commerce will he venture to undertake with the French possessions, when it will 
be certain that his funds, either in going to, or returning from, them, run the greatest hazard? Would he not rather 
prefer traflicing with a country to which his vessels might go without being exposed to other risks than those of 
the sea? Would he not prefer Great Britain to France for his speculations? In virtue of the treaty of London, and 
by the course of things, would not the commerce of the United States pass entirely to England, during the present 
war? 
After having consented to such conditions, the American Governinent cannot pretend to impartiality; it cannot 
say that it has maintained an equal neutrality between France and England, since it has granted to Great Britain 
advantages denied to France. But every one of these advantages granted to England was a real injury to the repub- 
lic; and if it is not maintained, without sporting with all principles, that a government may consider itself as neutral, 
in granting to a beiligerent Power advantages which it refuses to another, it is clear that the Government of the United 
States, after having made its treaty with Great Britain, ceased to be neutral, when it opposed itself to the participa- 
tion by France, in the favors granted to the English. 

In consequence, the undersigned minister plenipotentiary again declares, that the executive directory has just 
ordered the vessels of war and privateers of the republic to treat American vessels in the same manner as they suf- 
fer the English to treat them. 

Were the treaty of London out of the question, the measure the executive directory now takes, would not be less 
conformable to justice. ‘The undersigned minister plenipotentiary has developed to the Secretary of State, in his 
note of the 6th Brumaire last, [27th of October, 1796,] principles which leave no doubt in this respect, aud which the 
answer of the Secretary of State, is far from destroying. (No. 5.) But the stipulations of treaties now come to the 
support of general principles. ‘The republic calls for the execution of the second article of the treaty of 1778, which 
says that France and the United States mutually engage not to grant any particular favor, as to navigation or com- 
merce, which shall, not immediately become common to the other party. The Government of the United States 
having, by the treaty of London, sacrificed to England the freedom of their flag, the property of the enemies of 
England,and naval stores, France, by her treaty, is authorized to claim the same advantage, to make use of it, and 
the United States have no right to complain. 

Certainly it would have been more confdérmable to the designs of France, to her principles, to see the American 
flag floating without interruption upon the seas, to see the commerce of the United States enjoy that liberty, that 
freedom, which should belong to neutral nations; but in order to that, it was necessary that the American Govern- 


’ ment should know how to maintain that neutrality; it was necessary that it preserved it, free from violation by 


Great Britain; and if now the execution of the measures which the directory is obliged to adopt give rise to com- 
plaints in the United States, it is not against France they should be directed, but against those men who, by nego- 
oe oaptesy. * the interests of their country, have brought the French Government to use the prerogatives grant- 
ed to the English. 

When, after having suffered to be violated the treaties which unite it to France, the Government of the United 
States has associated itself with England, and has rendered its neutrality as useful to that Power as it is now inju- 
rious to its ancient ally, could the republic be silent? Her outraged generosity, her wounded honor, prevented her; 
her silence were weakness; and, strong in her principles as in her proceedings, she should demand her unacknow- 
ledged or forgotten rights. i 

‘hus, therefore, as it results from the statement which the undersigned minister plenipotentiary has just given: 

ist. That the 17th article of the treaty of 1778, has been violated; that, in contempt of this article, the American 

tribunals have been permitted to take cognizance of the validity of prizes made by French ships of war and priva- 

teers, under pretext of original armament or augmentation of armament in the United States, or of capture within 
the jurisdictional line of the United States. : 

2d. That the said article 17 has been equally violated by the admission of English vessels in the ports of the 
United States which had made prizes on Frenchmen, and by the admission of their prizes: - 


The undersigned minister plenipotentiary, in the name, and by the orders of the executive directory, protestsagainst 
the violation of the seventeenth article above cited, in contempt of which the American tribunals have taken cog- 
nizance of the validity of prizes made by French ships of war, or privateers, under pretext of original armament, or 
augmentation of armament, in the United States; or of capture within the jurisdictional line; claims the replevy of 
all seizures, and the repeal of all other judicial acts exercised on those prizes; and protests, moreover, against all 
opposition to the sale of the said prizes. ; 

Further, the undersigned minister plenipotentiary protests against the violation of the seventeenth article of the 
treaty of 1778, in contempt of which English vessels, which had made prize on Frenchmen, have been admitted into 
the ports of the United States; and declares that the executive directory cannot regard as a just construction of the 
oey the distinction which Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State, has established in his letter of 29th May, 1795, in 
which he admits only the exclusion of the English vessels which bring in their prizes, and wishes to except from the 
prohibitory measure, the vessels which, after having made prizes, enter the ports of the United States. 

The undersigned minister plenipotentiary moreover declares that the executive directory regards the treaty of 
commerce concluded with Great Britain as a violation of the treaty made with France in 1778, and equivalent to a 
treaty of alliance with Great Britain; and that, justly offended at the conduct which the American Government has 
held in this case, they have given him orders to suspend, from this moment, his ministerial functions with the Fede- 
ral Government. ; 

The same cause which for a long time prevented the executive directory from allowing their just resentment to 
break forth, has also tempered its elfects. Neither hatred, nor the desire of vengeance, rapidly succeed to friend- 
ship in the heart of Frenchmen; the name of America still excites sweet emotions in it, notwithstanding the wrongs 
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of its Government, and the executive directory wish not to break with a peuple whom they love to salute with the 
appellation of friend. 

The undersigned minister plenipotentiary therefore announces, that the Government of the United States, and 
the American people, are not to regard the suspension of his functions as a rupture between France and the United 
States, but as a mark of just discontent, which is to last until the Government of the United States returns to sen- 
timents, and to measures, more conformable to the interests of the alliance, and the sworn friendship between the 


two nations. 

This alliance was always dear to Frenchmen; they have done every thing to tighten its bands. The Government 
of the United States, on the contrary, has sought to break them. Scarcely had the war broken out between France 
and England, when America was alone invited to the commerce of the Antilles. All the colonial ports were open 
toher. Her vessels entered the ports of France, without being subjected to higher duties than French vessels. 
When the English violated the freedom of the neutral flag, the Convention was obliged to use reprisals. ‘They or- 
dered that neutral vessels should be seized by the ships.of the republic: she excepted the Americans from this mea- 
sure. Forced, against her inclination, to make it bear on them also, she waited, with impatience, for the moment 
when she might return to a conduct more conformable to her sentiments for the United States. Soon she revoked 
her law relative to the arrest of their vessels. Soon, also, the committee of public safety gave orders to respect the 
American flag. In every circumstance, France sought the means of proving to the United States the sincerity of 
her friendship. When the Federal Government complained of the conduct of one of the predecessors of the under- 
signed, the French Government saw only the complaints of the Government of the United States, and immediately 
gave the most striking reparation. . 

Let the annals of the French revolution be opened; let the minutes of that august sitting be seen, in which the 
National Convention received the minister of the United States into its bosom; the addresses were not studied; they 
sprang from hearts full of affection for an allied peoples they breathed the feelings which dictated them, and the 
American minister found himself in the midst of his friends. What joy did not the American flag inspire when it 
waved unfurled in the French Senate? ‘Tender tears trickled from each eye; every one looked at it with amaze- 
ment! There, said they, is the symbol of the independence of our American brethren; behold there the pledge of 
their liberty! May victory always attend it! may it lead to glory none but a free and happy people! These words, 
which escaped froma thousand mouths, were the expression of the sentiments of the whole nation. Was not an 
American to each Frenchman another Frenchman? He was more—he was a friend; and that sacred name, amidst 
civil dissensions, was equally respected by all. 

What, then, was done by the Government? It put in question whether it should execute the treaties, or receive 
the agents of the rebel and proscribed princes. (No. 6.) Tt made an insidious proclamation of neutrality; by its 
chicaneries it abandoned French privateers to its courts of justice; it eluded the amicable mediation of the republic, 
for breaking the chains of its citizens at Algiers. (No. 7) Notwithstanding treaty stipulations, it allowed to be ar- 
rested vessels of the State; it suffered England, by insulting its neutrality, to interrupt its commerce with France. 
Notwithstanding the faith of treaties, it gave an asylum to these same English, who, after having insulted her flag, 
pillaged her citizens, came also to brave the American people in its ports, and to take a station whence to cruise, on 
a favorable opportunity, against the French. It might be said that it applauded their audacity; all submission to their 
will, it allowed the French colonies to be declared in a state of blockade, and its citizens interdicted the right of 
trading to them. (No. 8.) It eluded all the advances made by the republic for renewing the treaties of commerce, 
upon a more favorable footing to both nations. (No. 9.) It excused itself on the most frivolous pretexts; whilst it 
anticipated Great Britain, by soliciting a treaty in which, prostituting its neutrality, it sacrificed France to her 
enemies, or rather looked upon her as obliterated from the map of the world; it forgot the services that she had ren- 
dered it, and threw aside the duty of gratitude, as if ingratitude was a governmental duty. 

Alas! time has not yet demolished the fortifications with which the English roughened this country, nor those 
the Americans raised for their defence; their half rounded summits still appear in every quarter; amidst plains—on 
the tops uf mountains. The traveller need not search for the ditch which served to encompass them; it is still open 
under his feet. Scattered ruins of houses laid waste, which the fire had partly respected, in order to leave monu- 
ments of British fury, are still to be found. Men still exist who can say, here a ferocious Englishman slaughtered 
my father; there my wife tore her bleeding daughter from the hands of an unbridled Englishman. Alas! the soldiers 
who fell under the sword of the Britons are not yet reduced to dust; the laborer, in turning up his field, still draws 
from the bosom of the earth their whitened bones; while the ploughman, with tears of tenderness and gratitude, still 
recollects that his fields, now covered with rich harvests, have been moistened with French blood; while every thing 
around the inhabitants of this country animates them to speak of the tyranny of Great Britain, and of the genero- 
sity of Frenchmen; when England has declared a war of death to that nation, to avenge herself for its having ce- 
mented with its blood the independence of the United States. It was at this moment their Government made a 
treaty of amity with their ancient tyrant, the implacable enemy of their ancientally. O! Americans, covered with noble 
scars! O! you who have so often flown to death and to victory with French soldiers! You who know those generous 
setiments which distinguish the true warrior! Whose hearts have always vibrated with those of your companions 
in arms! Consult them to-day, to know what they experience; recollect, at the same time, that, if magnanimous 
souls with liveliness resent an affront, they also know how to forget one. Let your Government return to itself, and 


you will still find in Frenchmen faithful friends and generous allies. 
Done at Philadelphia, the 25th Brumaire, 5th year of the French republic, one and indivisible, (15th Novem- 


ber, 1796, O. S.) ‘ 
. A. ADET. 


NOTES IN SUPPORT OF THE FOREGOING. 


(No. 1.) See letter from citizen Genet to Mr. Jefferson, of 22d June, 1793, message from the President, page 15 


of the original French. 

(No. 2.) Extract of the President’s speech to the House of Representatives, 3d December, 1793.—‘‘ As 
soon as the war in Europe had embraced those Powers with whom the United States have the most exten- 
sive relations, there was reason to apprehend that our intercourse with them might be interrupted, and our dispo- 
sition for peace drawn into question by the suspicions too often entertained by belligerent nations. It seemed, 
therefore, to be my duty, to admonish our citizens of the consequences of a contraband trade, and of hostile acts to 
any of the parties; and to obtain, by a declaration of .the existing legal state of things, an easier admission of our 
right to the immunities belonging to our situation. Under these impressions the proclamation which will be laid 
before you was issued. 

‘In this posture of affairs, both new and delicate, I resolved to adopt general rules, which should conform to the 
treaties, and assert the privileges of the United States. These were reduced into a system, which will be commu- 
i ch I have not thought myself at liberty to forbid the sale of thé prizes, permitted by our 


nicated to you. Althou 1 | 
treaty of commerce with France to be brought into our ports, 1 have not refused to cause them to be restored when 
they were taken within the protection of our territory, or by, vessels commissioned or equipped in a warlike form 


within the limits of the United States. 

‘¢Tt rests with the wisdom of Congress to correct, improve, or enforce this plan of procedure; and it will, proba- 
bly, be found expedient to extend the legal code, and the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States, to many 
cases, which, though dependent on principles already recognized, demand some farther provisions. 

** Where individuals shall, within the United States, array themselves in hostility against any of the Powers at 
war, or enter upon military expeditions or enterprises within the jurisdiction of the United States, or usurp and exer- 
cise judicial authority within the United States, or where the penalties on violations of the law of nations may have 
been indistinctly marked, or are inadequate, these offences cannot receive too early and close an attention, and 


require prompt and decisive remedies. 
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‘* Whatever those remedies may be, they will be well administered by the judiciary, who possess a long establish- 
ed course of investigation, effectual process, and officers in the habit of executing it.’ 


(No. 3.) The undersigned minister plenipotentiary having complained to the Secretary of State that the attor- 
ney of the United States had caused the privateer La Vengeance to be arrested, without an affidavit or other 
authentic testimony; on the 11th August, 1795, the Secretary of State sent him an answer which Mr. Troup had 
addressed to him in the absence of Mr. Harrison, district attorney of New York, in which is this passage: 

*‘ Asto the suit against the privateer, it was commenced by Mr. Harrison, as attorney for the district, upon an 
official disclosure to him, by the Spanish consul, of the evidence which led him to suppose the privateer had been 
fitted out and armed within the United States. Mr. Harrison, upon receiving this disclosure, felt himself called 
upon by considerations which, asa public officer, he could not resist, to proceed against the privateer under the third 
section of the act of Congress, entitled ** An act in addition to the act for the punishment of certain crimes against 
the United States,” passed 5th June, 1794. This section works a forfeiture of the privateer, one half to the use of any 

rson who shall give information of the offence,and the other half to the use of the United States. No person 

aving appeared in quality of informer, to institute the suit, Mr. Harrison, according to the course of the common 
law, filed an information, in behalf of the United States, solely against the privateer, as you will perceive by the 
copy of the information already transmitted to you. No law of the United States, and no law or usage of this State, 
required the information to be founded upon any previous affidavit or evidence of the truth of the matters alleged in 
init. The filing ofan information is an act entirely in the discretion of the officer entrusted by law with the power 
of doing it; and, if he should abuse his power, he stands upon the footing of all public officers whoare guilty of mal- 
versation in office. In the present instance, Mr. Harrison has acted from the best of his judgment upon the duty of 
his office, after officially obtaining information from a public officer, who conceived himself likewise bound, by a 
sense of duty, to communicate the information.” 

When the undersigned minister plenipotentiary renewed the charge, on the 3d Vendemaire, 4th year (24th 
September, 1795) to the Secretary of State, and still complained that an affidavit was not required to cause a priva- 
teer to be arrested—he [the minister] expressed himself in these words: ; 

* But I again recur to the assertion that an affidavit is not necessary for ordering the arrest of a vessel. 

** What is the law, what is the usage, which establishes the prosecution for reparation of an offence, before it be 
ascertained that it has been committed; and what certainty then had Mr. attorney? His opinion! Upon what is it 
founded? The complaint of the Spanish agent, since there was not a single affidavit. 

‘* Now, sir, upon mere suspicions, which the enemy’s interest will not fail always to bring forward, the Frenck: 
privateers are to be subjected to seizure! Such a measure tends to nothing less than to paralyze the seventeenth 
article of our treaty.”’ ; a ; ‘ ; 

The Secretary of State, in reply, sent to the undersigned minister Mery ae rig! the copy of a letter from Mr. 
Harrison, of the 3d October, 1795, in which is this remarkable passage: ‘* In this whole business, however, I have, 
undoubtedly, acted from my own opinion, founded upon such evidence as came to my knowledges and, as in simi- 
lar cases, I mus‘ necessarily, in the first instance, be unacquainted with the = ine and convictions of others, [ 
know of no other rule by which I can be guided, unless when I am honored with the directions of the chief executive 
magistrate.” . : 

he Secretary of State thus closes his letter on the 16th of October, covering that of Mr. Harrison: 

* You will perceive that, whatever may be the event of the suits pending in court, concerning her [the priva- 
teer}] and her prize, the public officer, Mr. Harrison, is supported in his proceedings by the laws and usages of this 
country, upon such evidence and information as in the case referred to were produced.” 


(No. 4.) In virtue of this law, the tribunals were only authorized to decide on cases in which the neutrality of 
the United States shall have been compromitted. Yet these tribunals conceived they had a right to pronounce 
upon prizes made by the French, in almost an indefinitive manner. In the affair of Glass and Gibbs against the 
ship Betsey, the decision.of which has been printed, the Supreme Court pronounced, that the tribunals could decide 
whether a prize belonged to enemies or to neutrals. In the affair of Joost Janson against the Dutch ship Vrouw 
Catharina Magdalena, it was decided that the naturalization granted in the territories of France to American citi- 
zens, during the war, could not give them the right either of serving or of commanding on board of French priva- 
teers; that the prizes made by such, although iegally commissioned, were not valid; a distinction is established 
between a legal and an illegal privateer; it was judged that they had a right to pronounce on this legality, and con- 
sequently on the validity of the prizes; it was finally decided that a prize made at sea, with the assistance of an 
illegal privateer, was void, and should be restored. 

Tt was according to these first decisions of the Supreme Court that the district attorney of Virginia wrote offi- 
cially, on the 28th March, 1794, to the vice consul at Norfolk, ‘* No vessel can be condemned as prize but in dis- 
trict courts, which are the proper admiralties of the United States.’ ‘The enemies of France understood, or did 
not understand, this mode; but they availed themselves of it; and, in order to cause French privateers to be 
arrested, they had recourse to the !aw of 5th June, 1794. 

At this period, however, the law had put into the hands of Government a sufficient power for preventing the 
arming and equipping of privateers in the ports of the United States. By the letter of the Secretary of the ‘Trea- 
sury, of the 4th of August, 1793, the collectors of the customs were authorized, and even required, to visit, in the 
strictest manner, not only all privateers, but all vessels entering, or going out of, American ports. The law of 5th 
June authorized the President to support the exercise of these functions with military force. Of course they did not 
neglect to visit, with the greatest rigor, all French vessels, privateers, and others, during their continuance in the 
ports of the United States, and at their departure. ‘They did not quit these ports but under the eye, and with the 
express permission, of the officers of the Government: for it had forbidden the collectors to clear them, if they com- 
mitted the least violation on the neutrality of the United States, in which case they might be.seized and confiscated. 
Yet, whether they had entered the ports of the United States armed, and also went out armed, or had since been 
armed for war in French ports, scarcely dil one of their prizes enter but she was arrested by order of the Federal 
court. 

The proceedings were instituted and pursued without any of the forms for protecting citizens. As the under- 
signed minister plenipotentiary has said, the assertion of an enemy of the republic was sufficient for causing a prize 
to be seized; often the privateer which had brought herin, and sometimes for the arrest of her captain, no proof was 
required from the enemy consul who instigated the arrest; he was not obliged to give security for the damages 
which might result from the precedure, if it were unfounded; the captain was not allowed to remain in possession 
of his property, on giving security for its value; the prizes were not valued; they simply placed them in the hands 
of the officers of justice; rarely were they permitted to be sold, and then the sale was made with slowness, and not 
till the consent of the two parties was obtained. In fine, when, after much delay and expense, notwithstanding the 
shifts of a crafty chicanery, the complainants proved nothing they advanced, the prizes were adjudged to the cap- 
tors, but indemnification for damages and losses occasioned by this seizure was refused. 

The undersigned minister plenipotentiary knows but two affairs, that of /a Nostra Senora del Carmen, at 
Rhode Island, and that of da Princessa des Asturias, at New York, where security was given to the party com- 
plaining, and where damages and interest were allowed to the captors. Yet the tribunals have always allowed 
damages to the captured when they have declared the prizes illegal. The least pretext was sufficient to obtain from 
a tribunal the arrest of a prize; it was sufficient to allege that the privateer had taken one or two cannon, one or 
two barrels of powder, opened some port holes in the territory of the United States. 

In the affair of the two prizes of the French privateer Les Citoyens de Marseilles, which entered the port of Phil- 
adelphia armed and commissioned, repaired in the same port, and sent under the eyes of the Government, the only 
thing in question was, that some port holes were pretended to have been opened in the vessel after her departure 
from Philadelphia; the court of Charleston was of opinion that the holes had been opened, and condemned the two 
prizes. ‘The superior courts did not adept this opinion, and the first sentence was reversed; but after how long a 
time, how much care, fatigue, pain, and expense! 
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In the affair of the Princessa des Asturias, at New York, as will be seen hereafter, only two cannon and a score 
of fusees were in question. Behold, what is called an armament: behold, how words are abused! 

Prizes have been arrested under still more frivolous pretexts. ‘The privateer La Parisienne had infringed a 
revenue law of the United States; she was seized and condemned by the district court. ‘This tribunal, doubtless 
agreeable to rules prescribed by the law, had restored this vessel to her owners, on making them pay her value. 
The privateer, after having executed the sentence of the court, went out and made two considerable prizes: one was 
sent into Charleston and the other into Savannah. They were both arrested at the instance of the English consuls, 
under the pretext that the tribunal had acted illegally, by restoring the confiscated privateers that, notwithstanding 
this restitution, and the payment of her value to the treasurer, she had always remained the property of the United 
States, and could not make any lawful prize. ‘This ridiculous assertion was seriously opposed in the district and 
circuit courts, andin the Supreme Court of the United States: at the close of the proceedings, which lasted near two 
years, the prizes were adjudged to the captors, but without allowing them damages. ' 

In like manner have been treated the rich and numerous prizes of the French privateers La Mere Michelle, Le 
Brutus, ‘Le General Laveaux, and Le Vengeur. The captors have gained their causes in three courts, and have 
not obtained damages. ; 

Were it necessary to cite here all the vexatious proceedings commenced against French vessels, the undersigned 
minister plenipotentiary would be obliged to writea volume. He contents himse!f with adding to what he has just 
said, the affair of the Vengeance and that of the Cassius. 


Affair of the Vengeance. 


At the beginning of 1794, the predecessor of the undersigned charged the captain of La Dorade, a French galliot, 
with a particular mission for St. Domingo. He ordered him to go to New York with his galliot,to take some pow- 
der which was at Sandy Hook on board the frigate La Semiilante, belonging to the republic. and which made part 
of her equipment, and to carry them to General Laveaux. This vessel had formerly been armed for war; she had 
been built with port holes; consequently she attracted the particular attention of the Government. Many difficul- 
ties were thrown in her way; but finally, after having submitted to all the requisite inspections, she sailed, with a for- 
mal clearance from the collector of the customs of Philadelphia. She went to New York, where the captain acquit- 
ted himself of his mission, and thence to Port de Paix, where the powder was delivered to General Laveaux. At 
that place this galliot was sold to an inhabitant of St. Domingo, who armed her, equipped her completely, partly at 
Port de Paix, and partly at Cape Francois. She was called La Vengeance, and given to Captain Berard, as com- 
mander, who sailed from St. Domingo with a commission in good form, and a crew entirely French, to cruise against 
the enemies of the republic. A few days after her departure, she captured a Spanish vessel called the Princessa 
des Asturias, laden with a rich cargo, and carried her into the port of New York, in the summer of 1795, 

The Spanish consul, availing himself of the facility given-him by the law of the 5th of June, 1794, had the prize 
arrested, under the pretext that the privateer had been armed in the United States; and we saw officers of the Go- 
vernment appear todefend his assertion—Mr. Harrison, attorney of the district of New York, and Mr. Troup, clerk 
of the district and circuit courts. to which appertain the decision of the cause. 

It was under these auspices that the prize was arrested, and the captain of the privateer saw himself obliged to 
defend her against the allegation of a pretended armament: but it was not sufficient to have arrested the prize; they 
must also attack the privateer. ‘This did not fail to happen. Shortly after, Mr. Harrison, without laying aside his 
office of attorney for the captured, but acting in this instance in the name of the United States, informed against Za 
Vengeance, and required her arrest under the same pretext which had been used for arresting her prize. This in- 
formation was not founded on any affidavit or material proof. But Mr. Attorney, according to his letter to the Se- 
cretary of State, had no need of any; he had seen, in the hands of the Spanish consul, documents sufficient for 
having the prize condemned. In fine, not content with these measures, the same attorney, some time after, the two 
other causes being still pending, exhibited a second information against the privateer, and had her arrested anew, 
for having exported arms in violation of a law of the United States, which was in force when the Vengeance sailed 
from New York. This information was made on the simple declaration of Mr. Giles, marshal of the court, who, 
as informer, was to share part of the confiscation, So that all the officers of the district court (except the judge) 
were interested in the condemnation of the privateer or her prize. It is well to observe that, during the course of 
the process, the moneys arising from the sale of the prize were deposited in the hands of the clerk, (attorney for the 
Spaniards) those arising from the sale of the prize in the hands of the marshal (informer, and interested in the con- 
fiscation.) So that their interest was to spin out these causes by means of appeal; and so it has happened. 

As this last information is here principally in question, it is proper to enter into some details on the subject. It 
appeared in the allegation, that the privateer had exported from the United States two cannon, twenty muskets, and 
fifty barrels of powder. 

Two cannon and twenty muskets could scarcely be an object of commercial speculation. The existence of the 
cannon has never been proved, and, certainly, whatever muskets were found on board, were only for the defence of 
the vessel, without a wish to infringe the laws of the American Government. ‘The powder, in truth, was of the 
greatest'consequence, but the consul of New York hastened to give his declaration, under oath, and to prove by wit- 
nesses, that this powder had been taken from on board La Semillante, and made part of her equipment. Mr. Har- 
rison did not yield to this evidence. 

However, the three causes went on; but the yellow fever, which took place at New York, spun them out toa 
considerable length. The judgment of the district court was not given till November. In the mean time, an ex- 
press, which Captain Berard had sent to St. Domingo on the first arrest of his prize, had returned with papers, 
proving, in the most convincing manner, that the Vengeur (Vengeance) had arrived at Port de Paix without any 
armament or equipment whatever; and that she had been sold, armed, and equipped, wholly, and commissioned as 
a privateer, on the territory of the republic. These documents were certificates of the general, the ordonnateur, 
and of the greater part of the principal officers of St. Domingo; the accounts of armament attested by all the pro- 
viders, (fournisseurs) &c. the whole executed in the most authentic form. 

The undersigned hastened to communicate these documents to the Secretary of State of the United States, and 
to request that he would order the attorney of New York district to stay the proceedings he had instituted in the 
name of the Governments; there was nothing done with them, and Mr. Harrison continued his prosecution. 

In fine, the moment came for deciding these three causes. They were pleaded with much preparation before the 
district court of New York; the privateer was acquitted of the charge of illegally arming, and the prize adjudged 
to the captor. Mr. Harrison did not appeal as to the privateer; but the cause oi the prize was carried to the cir- 
cuit court, and finally to the supreme court, and these two tribunals confirmed the sentence of the district court. 

As to the exportation, the judge was of opinion that the vessel should be condemned for it, and grounded his sen- 
tence only on the article of twenty muskets. Some of the attorneys for the privateer had considered it as of so little 
consequence, that they had not conceived it would be brought in question, and had omitted to speak of it in their 
pleadings. It was natural to appeal from such a sentence; the consul of New York was the appellant, and required, 
agreeable to a law of Congress, that the vessel should be given up to him, under security, during the appeal: but he 
could not obtain it; the vessel was suld for less than a tenth part of the cost of her armament; and the money was 
deposited till the conclusion of the process. : 

The circuit court, as was expected, set aside the sentence which condemned the privateer; but Mr. Harrison, 
not content with all he had hitherto done, iinmediately appealed to the supreme court of the United States, which 
was not more favorable to him, and confirmed the sentence of the circuit court. The Government, notwithstanding 
the representations of the undersigned minister plenipotentiary, took a decided part in the appeal, and gave it in 
charge to ed Lee, the attorney general, to argue, which he did with much eloquence, but with the success such a 
cause merited. 
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Affair of the Cassius. 


In the month of Thermidor, of the 3d year, (August, 1795) the corvette Le Cassius, belonging to the republic, 
commanded by Captain Davis, and sent by General Laveaux to the undersigned minister plenipotentiary, on a 
particular mission requiring her immediate return to St. Domingo, was seized in virtue of an order from the dis- 
trict court of the United States for the State of Pennsylvania, and her captain was arrested at the suit of a merchant 
of Philadelphia, to answer for a pretended illegal capture made in virtue of his commission, and out of the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

The undersigned minister plenipotentiary complained of this violation of the treaties and of the law of nations, 
and requested the Government to cause, as soon asjpossible, the release of the corvette Le Cassius and her captain. 
He conceived himself so much the more grounded in his request, as he knew. that a like interposition was not new 
in the annals of the United States; as he knew that the Executivelpower of the State of Pennsylvania had interposed 
in a similar case, and in the same manner, in favor of the State of Virginia; and as this measure, dictated by a pro- 
found knowledge of the Jaw of nations, and of the reciprocal duties of nations, had been approved and ratihed by 
the tribunals, organs of the law.* But Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State of the United States, replied to the un- 
dersigned on the 15th of August, 1795, ** as long as the question is in the hands of our courts, the Executive can- 
not withdraw it from them.” 

The undersigned insisting, on the Ist Fructidor, in the third year, (18th August, 1795) expressed himself in these 
terms: ** I do not know, nor ought I to know, any other than the Government of the United States; I cannot, under 
any shape, admit the competency of your tribunals in the different circumstances which arise on the execution or in- 
execution of the treaties. If these tribunals are the first to violate them, I can only address myself to the Govern- 
ment for reparation of that violation; otherwise it would be to render the agents of the French Government, the 
French Government itself, amenable to these tribunals; which would be to reverse principles.” Informed that the 
Cassius and her captain might be liberated on giving security, the undersigned requested, by the same letter, that 
the Government of the United States would itself furnish this security; and knowing that the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which was then in session, had the power in certain cases of arresting the proceedings of the inferior 
courts, on their signifying to them a prohibition, he suggested to the secretary to adopt this sure and prompt method 
to put an end to this vexatious procedure. Both these requests were refused. The captain of Le Cassius then ad- 
dressed himself to the supreme tribunal, requested the prohibition, and obtained it. The district court was enjoined 
immediately to stop the proceedings which had been commenced, and to liberate Captain Davis and his vessel. 

But at the very instant in which the marshal was desired to execute the order of the supreme court, he had al- 
ready in possession a new order from another tribunal, (the circuit court) enjoining him to arrest the vessel anew, 
upon the charge of an English merchant and naturalized American, stating that this vessel had been formerly armed 
in the United States; and consequently requested that she should be confiscated, one xioiety to himself, the other 
moiety to the Government. ‘The undersigned was uninformed whether this vessel had ever been armed in the ports 
of the United States; he was even assured that some individuals had only attempted to put on board arms and am- 
munition, and which they were prevented from doing at the time; but he takes upon him to affirm, that since this 
vessel has become the property of the French republic, General Laveaux armed and equipped her wholly at St. Domin- 
go, and that, at her arrival here, she had not a cannon or pound of powder which had not been put on board ‘her in the 
territory of France. ‘This new order was signed by one of the judges of the supreme court, (in quality of circuit 
judge) who ast already ordered the prohibition in the first instance, must have known very well that this vessel was 
the property of the French republic; and who must also have known that the circuit court was not competent to this 
proceeding; which the law and usage have constantly attributed to the district tribunals. But the districtt court 
then sat but once a Ee at Philadelphia; its approaching, yet distant session, was to be at Yorktown, and the prose- 
cutor had adopted this roundabout mode to take away every means from the French republic of obtaining restitution 
of her vessel legally, before the expiration of near a year. In the interval, she was to rot at the quays of Philadel- 
phia. This has taken place. ‘The undersigned, from a spirit of conciliation, made an useless attempt with one of 
the judges of the circuit court to obtain the liberation of the vessei, on giving security; the reply was, that the judge 
could do nothing of himself; that the court, when assembled, could alone determine. 

‘The undersigned minister plenipotentiary made new representations to the Secretary of State of the United States 
upon the foregoing facts. Mr. Pickering, then Secretary of State, in his answer of Ist August,t 1795, repeats this 
phrase of Mr. Randolph: ‘* As long as the question is in the hands of our courts, the Executive cannot withdraw it 
from them;” adding thereto this remarkable expression: ** and, therefore, is not chargeable with suffering a violation 
of the treaties subsisting between the two republics.” The undersigned complained that the new suit commenced 
against the Casius had been carried to an incompetent tribunal, and in the same letter of Ist August,t 1795, the Se- 
cretary of State replied on this head to the undersigned, ‘* the counsel who have told you that such is the law, have 
led you into an error,” &c.; maintaining the competency of the tribunal. 

‘(he undersigned minister, in these circumstances, saw himself obliged to disarm the vessel; te discharge the 
crew, which, during these transactions, he had supported, at great expense, and abandoned the Cassius to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, protesting against the illegality of her arrest. 

The undersigned minister is not acquainted with the details of what happened since that time relative to this af- 
fair: he only knows that, in the month of October last, the circuit court declared itself incompetent, notwithstanding 
the assertion of the Secretary of State, and quashed all the proceedings. In consequence, the Secretary offered him 
the Cassius: as if, after having retained, in contempt of treaties, a State vessel, after having left her to rot in port, 
the Government of the United States were not to answer both for the violation of the treaties, and for the damages 
the Cassius has sustained. 


(No. 5.) The Secretary of State, by his public letter of the Ist November last, in answer to the note of the un- 
dersigned minister plenipotentiary, of the 6th of Brumaire last. appears not to have understood either that note or the 
decree of the executive directory of the 14th Messidor of the fourth year. 

This decree does not simply contain the order for seizing English property on board of neutrat vessels, and of 
course on board of American vessels: it orders that the vessels of the republic shall act towards neutrals in the same 
manner as neutrals shall suffer the English to treat them. 

This decree consequently implies, not only the seizure of enemies’ property on board of American vessels, against 
the principle, free ships make free goods—a principle the American Government abandoned, after having recognized 
it by acceding to the declaration of Russia in 1780; not only the seizure of articles classed as contraband in the trea- 
ty concluded between Lord Grenville and Mr. Jay, and declared innocent merchandises by the treaty of 1778, but 
also reprisals for all vexations, contrary to the law of nations and to the treaties, which the Americans shalt endure 
on the part of the English, without an efficacious opposition. 

The Secretary of State has been pleased to observe, that France and the United States, by a reciprocal treaty, 
had consecrated the principle, free ships make free goods, and diminished the list of articles seizable as contraband. 
ip this “7 he built reasoning which he might have spared if he had been pleased to remember the 2d article of 

e treaty of 1778. 

The Secretary has also been pleased to reply in part to the note of the undersigned minister plenipotentiary, dated 
6th Brumaire, relative to the press exercised on the American sailors, that the Federal Government were not to give 
an account to any nation of the measures it takes for the protection of its citizens. If such an answer required a re- 
ply, the undersigned minister plenipotentiary would request the Secretary of State to observe, that the object of his 
note of 6th Brumaire, and of his letters of the 9th and 19th Germinal last, which are there referred to, was not at all 
to know the steps taken by the Federal Government, for the protection of its citizens; but the measures pursued by 
it for preventing its citizens from increasing the maritime forces of the enemies of the French republic, its ally. It 


* Simon Nathan versus the Commonwealth of Virginia. Dallas’s Reports, p. 77. 
¢ This should be circuit. + This should be October, 
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is evident that, in this case, the Federal Government should give an account, and that the French republic would 
have a right to regard its silence as a tacit consent to that measure, and a real hostility. 

The undersigned minister plenipotentiary can no longer be suspected of having demanded of the Government of 
the United States explanations foreign to the relations which exist between that Government and the French repub- 
lics of having had the intention to wound the Federal Government, in his letter of 7th Vendemaire in the fourth year, 
since, after the passage cited by the Secretary of State, is the following paragraph: ** But 1 am convinced it will not 
be so. The American Government is too much attached to the laws of an exact neutrality, it knows too well that 
the cause of free people is linked to that of France, to allow to be usurped by the English a right injurious to the in- 
terest of the republic. : at 

*¢ It is in this conviction that I have written you this letter, persuaded that it is perhaps superfluous to address 
to you these reclamations. I do not doubt but the American Government will prove to all Europe the intention it 
has of maintaining the most exact neutrality with regard to the belligerent Powers that it will oblige England to vio- 
late no longer the rights of nations, and that it will not hencefurward reduce France to the pain of addressing new 
claims upon this subject.” 

(No. 6.) In the General Advertiser, published at Philadelphia, on the 9th of June, 1796, may be seen the ques- 
tions proposed by the President on the 18th of April, 1793, to the Heads of the Departments. The undersigned 
minister plenipotentiary contents himself with giving here an extract. 

uestion 2. Shall a minister from the republic of France be received? 
uestion 3. If received, shall it be absolutely or ets and, if with qualifications, of what kind? 
uestion 4. Are the United States obliged, by good faith, to consider the treaties, heretofore made with France, 
as applying to the present situation of the _— may they either renounce them, or hold them suspended till the 
Government of France shall be established? ee alts 
Question 12. Should the future regent of France send a minister to the United States, ought he to be received? 


(No. 7.) The French Government, jealous of giving to the United States proofs of its attachment, had com- 
menced negotiations with the regency of Algiers, in order to put an end to the war which that Power was making 
on the commerce of the United States. The Minister for Foreign Affairs, by a letter of the 5th of January, 1794, 
instructed the predecessor of the undersigned to communicate to the Federal Government the steps which the 
French Government had taken in this respect. ‘The predecessor of the undersigned, in consequence, wrote to the 
Secretary of State, on the 16th Prairial in the second year, the following letter: ** I have already had the pleasure, 
sir, to inform you, verbally, of the interests which the committee of public safety of the National Convention had, 
in due season, taken, in the truly unhappy situation of your commerce in the Mediterranean. 

“* T now fulfil the duty imposed on me by the Government, by calling to your recollection, in writing, the steps 
which are te be taken by our agent with the Dey of Algiers, for repressing this new manceuvre of the British ad- 
ministration, which has put the finishing stroke to its proofs of malevolence towards free people. The despatch of 
the minister, communicating this measure to me, is dated the 5th of January, and did not come to my hands till 
fifteen days ago. I do not = know by what route. [ could have wished it had been less tardy in coming to me, 
that I might sooner have fulfilled the agreeable task of proving to you, by facts, the protestations of friendship, of 
which I have so often spoken in the name of the republic of France. 

** The information which I shall receive from Europe in a little time, will doubtless possess me of the success of 
those negotiations which were to have been opened in January last. _If the situation of your affairs is yet such, with 
respect to that barbarous regency, as that our intervention may be of some utility, I pray you to invite the President 
to cause to be communicated to me the means that he will join to those of the committee of public safety, for the 
greatest success of the measures already taken. It is in virtue of the express request of the minister that I solicit 
of the President some communication on this subject. I shall be satisfied to be able to transmit it by a very early 
conveyance, which I am now preparing for France.” 


The Secretary of State replied to him on the 6th of June, 1794, by a letter, of which the following is an extract: 


** Your other letter, of the 4th of June, is a powerful demonstration of the interest which the republic of France 
takes in our welfare. I will frankly communicate to you our measures and expectations, with regard to Algiers; 
but, as you will so soon receive the detail of those measures, which your Government have pursued in our behalf, 
and after the rising of Congress some new arrangement will probably be adopted by the Executive, it will be bet- 
ter, perhaps, to postpone our interview on this matter until the intelligence, which you further expect, shall 
arrive.” 

Then Mr. Jay was charged to negotiate with the British Government, and the citizen Fauchet did not after- 
wards receive any communication on the subject. 


(No. 8.) On the 13th Floreal, in the third year of the republic, (2d of May, 1794) the predecessor of the un- 
dersigned minister plenipotentiary expressed himself in these terms to the Secretary of State, upon the blockade 
of the French colonies: 

* After so many useless attempts, sir, you must be sensible of the pain I experience in tracing this picture, so 
different from that which the French republic gives whenever justice towards you is in question, even though her 
interests are compromitted. 1t was when a terrible war was incessantly devouring her that she rigorously fulfilled 
her treaties with yous in this instance she demands but justice, and cannot obtain it. On the contrary, she sees 
her enemies admitted to an intimacy with you, at the moment in which your commerce and your sovereignty are 
alike insulted by them; at the moment when, adding derision to injustice, they despoi] you anew upon the seas, 
when they promise to indemnify you for former acts. This reflection, sir, becomes much more grievous when we 
see posted up under your eyes the official legalization of a proclamation, which prohibits your commerce with our 
colonies, and suspends to you alone the law of nations. I eer, sir, what respect imposes on me as to what im- 
mediately interests your affairs, and your relations as a people; but [ cannot entirely pass in silence transactions 
to which the republic is no stranger, because they are directed against her; and that, to subscribe by an excess of 
courtesy to i orders, were to quit the neutral position which the Americans profess. Examine, I pray you, sir, 
whether this neutrality can be said to exist, when, on the one hand, you can no longer maintain your treaties, and, 
on the other, you are obiiged to abandon your relations exclusively to the discretion of England, who, doubtless, 
will soon declare all the universe blockaded, except her possessions. What account do you conceive [ can render 
to the French Government of the means you take for rendering your neutrality respectable? Yet, on that, my in- 
structions insist, and it is on that, more especially, that France is uneasy.” 


The Secretary of State replied, on the 29th of May, 1795, to this passage of citizen Fauchet’s letter, in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


** The predicament of a neutral nation is always peculiar and delicate, and eminently so while it defends itself 
against charges of partiality from one of the warring Powers, lest it should seem to palliate the misdoings of ano- 
ther. But you are not to infer from any justification of the Executive, that the validity of the proclamation of 
blockade is assented to. We did read, on the 10th of April, 1795, a publication from His p Fredlee Majesty’s con- 
sul general for the Middle and Southern States of America, giving public notice that he had received official com- 
munications that the islands of Guadaloupe, Marigalante, and Desirade, were, by proclamation, issued by His 
Britannic Majesty’s general and vice admiral commanding in the West Indies, declared to be in an actual state of 
blockade; and that neutral vessels were, by that proclamation, prohibited from attempting to enter any of the ports 
or places of the said islands with provisions or supplies of any nature or kind whatsoever, under the penalty of be- 
ing ‘dealt with conformably to existing treaties, and as warranted by the established laws of nations.’ So highly 
valued has the West India commerce always been, that this exclusion was often, revolved in the mind of the Exe- 
cutive. It was acknowledged that neutrals are interdicted by the law of nations from a blockaded port. From 
some quarter or other the blockade must be notified, or else neutrals would be a constant unsuspecting prey, not 
being in a condition to collect this information for themselves. Who, then, are to notify the military investment of 
a place? Surely not the besieged, but the besiegers, whether we consult principle or practice. The check which 
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neutrals have upon a wanton and false parade of a siege is the same with the check upon any other groundless pre- 
tence. We might, indeed, have remonstrated, but with what color may well be imagined, when this Department 
was unprovided with any document upon which the rescinding of that edict could have been urged. If rumor were 
a fit guide, who can pronounce on which side rumor preponderated, when stripped of the exaggerations which a host 
of passions had gathered together? We had, it may be said, one effort remaining, which was to promulge to the 
citizens of the United States that the proclamation was null and void as to them. If, after this defiance of that 
act, any American vessel had risked, and incurred confiscation, the Government would have been importuned for 
something more than the general protection, which is the birthright of all our citizens. The clamor would have 
been for a special indemnily; and, under such a cloak, frauds innumerable might have been covered.” 

*(No. 9.) The citizen Genet, one of the predecessors of the undersigned, notified the Secretary of State, on the 
23d of May, 1793, that he was empowered to renew the existing treaties between the French republic and the 
United States. The Secretary of State replied to him that the Senate not being assembled, it was impossible to 
meet his overtures, because that body were, according to the constitution, to participate in the consummation of 
treaties.* 

On the 30th of September, 1793, citizen Genet renewed the subject; the Secretary of State, in acknowledging 
the receipt of that letter, informed him that he had laid it befure the President, and that it will be taken into con- 
sideration with all the respect and interest that such an object requires. 

The Senate assembled, and the treaty was never again breught in question. 

The predecessor of the undersigned, in his verbal communications with the Secretary of State, expressed the 
desire which the republic had of renewing her treaties. He received only evasive answers. 

The undersigned minister plenipotentiary, charged to prepare, with the Federal Government, the plan of a new 
treaty of commerce, communicated to the Secretary of State, on the 30th June, 1795, (O. S.) that part of his instruc- 
tions which authorized him to open this negotiation. 

On this subject the President gave the necessary authority to the Secretary of State, who explained to the under- 
signed the manner in which they could proceed init. But at what time? When the ratification of the treaty con- 
cluded between Lord Grenville and Mr. Jay no longer permitted the undersigned to pursue that negotiation. 


At ay cre <a the 25th of Brumaire, in the fifth year of the French republic, one and indivisible, 
(15th November, 1796, O. 8.) 
P. A. ADET. 


[For Nos. 6,°7, and 8, containing proclamation of neutrality, and instructions to collectors, see ante, pages 140, 
141, No. 64.] 
No. 9. 


Mr. Fauchet. Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic, to Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State. 


Puitapewpuia, the 9th Fructidor, (August 26, 1794, O. 8.) 
2d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
SIR: 

[ have informed you, several times, of the numberless vexations which our privateers are made to experience 
at the instigation, of English agents; this persecution, far from diminishing, becomes intolerable. I have used all 
the means in my power to prevent armaments in the United States; no commission has been granted since my 
arrival, and you may be assured that none will be given; but | am bound to defend, with energy, the rights of those 
who have been legally armed and commissioned. I believe I cannot better succeed in my means of defence than 
by addressing myself to a just and free Government, to prevent the animosity .of these subaltern agents, against all 
the French who make prizes upon our combined enemies. 1 am possessed of a great number of complaints against 
those unjust and odious proceedings. I wait for certain information that I may submit them to the justice and im- 
partiality of the Government, which I believe is tenacious in the execution of its treaties, and in disavowing all 
those miserable subtilties—all those miserable chicaneries, shamefully employed to damp the courage of the mariners 
of the French republic. _ In the mean time. sir, I send you a picture which, without doubt, will be as afflicting to 
you as it is to myself. I pray you to cause orders to be given to the officers of the customs at Newport, to restore 
to the agent of the republic, the prize made by the privateer Sans Pareil. Without informing the consul, without 
adhering more to the laws of fidelity than to those of equity, this prize has been seized, and under the pretext that 
the privateer Sans Pareil had been armed in the ports of the United States. If this pretext had been really alleged, 
a more glaring injustice and more palpable falsehood could not have been disguised; but, perhaps, (as I may be 
permitted to suppose, after such conduct) they have only wished to gain time; but, perhaps, as has frequently hap- 
pened, they have only wished to discourage and fatigue the captors, by injuring the prize, from the length of time 
required for obtaining the decision, which they will retard by a thousand unfair expedients. In this case, sir, it is 
at length time to take a determination which will secure the interests of the captors, who, without this precaution, 
will be always injured, whatever may be the determination of the courts; they will be affected, first by the loss of 
time: ste by the expenses in prosecuting this business; and, lastly, by waste in the merchandises and vessels 
which they shall have taken. This reflection, dictated by justice, reminds me that a letter I wrote to you, request- 
ing indemnity for the ship William, which has been suffered to decay in the port of Philadelphia upwards of a year, 
for the want of a decision, remains without an answer. Iam inclined to believe, notwithstanding your silence, 
that you have taken my request into consideration; I will go farther, and say that I am sure it has been as favor- 
ably received as it is just. The one [ now make is not less so, sir, and I calculate upon an answer as prompt as 
favorable. : 

Accept, sir, my esteem. 
JH. FAUCHET. 
No. 10. 


Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State, to Mr. Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


Puitapetpuia, Sd September, 1794. 
Sir: 

[ have urged the Governor of Rhode Island to report, without delay, the case of the prize taken by the pri- 
vateer Sans Pareil. Be assured, sir, that no doubt is entertained of your determination to discountenance illicit pri- 
vateers, and that the Government of the United States will not suffer the acquisitions of the French privateers to be 
wrested from them, without adequate cause: nor yet, that they should be wantonly vexed by unjust detentions. 


I have the honor, sir, to be, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 


No. 11. 


From the same to the same. 
PuitapDetpnia, September 27, 1794. 
Sir: 
oF do myself the honor of informing you that the Governor of Rhode Island has decided that the Perseverance. 
a prize to the Sans Pareil, shall be restored to the captors, and of assuring you that I am, with great respect, &c. 


EDM. RANDOLPH. 


*Letter from Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Morris, dated 23d of August, 1793. Message from the President, 3d of December, 
1793, page 68 of the original English. 
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No. 12. 


Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State, to the Governor of Rhode Island. 

HILADELPHIA, September 3, 1794. 

Sir: gh ise 
It being ———— that the Perseverance, a prize to the French privateer Sans Pareil, is detained at New- 
ort by your excellency’s order, with a view to institute an inquiry into the legality of the privateer, and, consequent- 
y; of the prize, [ have to request you, sir, as soon as may be, to transmit to me the circumstances of the case. | have 
now before me a letter from the French minister, who expresses great anxiety lest delay should take place in the 
settlement of cases like the present, and the ardor of French privateers be damped by the vexations which a seizure 


of their prizes may produce. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 


EDM. RANDOLPH. 


No. 13. 
Mr. Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic, to Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State. 


Puivapetpuia, 26th Vendemaire, (17th October, 1794, O. 8.) 
3d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 


Sir: 

I conceive how painful it must be to you to observe me recurring so often to the same questions, and speaking 
to you so frequently on the same affairs; be persuaded that it is not less so to me, to have daily new motives of com- 
plaint against the abuse made of the laws, in order to persecute our privateers. 

You announce to me that La Perseverance, prize to the Sans Pareil, had been delivered to the captors by order 
of the Governor of Rhode Island; in contempt of that decision the English agents have just created new difficulties; 
a new decision is still expected to take place on the first Monday of November. It is impossible, sir, for this state 
of things to continue much longer. You are sensible how necessary it will be to retrench from our treaty the article 
which reciprocally permits the ships of war of the two nations to conduct to, and sell their prizes in, their respective 
ports, should this right become illusory and void by the difficulty thrown in the way of its execution. I proposed a 
method as simple as it is just, for putting an end to this tyrannical chicanery: this method was, to require security 
from those who prosecuted prizes as illegal. Were this measure adopted, it would render our enemies less ingeni- 
ous in their proceedings, and prevent them from bringing so many actions; of the injustice of which they themselves 
are convinced. 

Your silence led me to presume that you were of opinion with me on this point. I am undeceived by the recent 
complaints which crowd upon me from all parts; ‘4 expect, sir, that the Federal Government will put an end to 
these persecutions by the mode I have proposed, or by any other which its wisdom may suggest. 

Permit me, sir, to call to your attention, at the same time, the outrage committed on board the Favorite by men 
clothed in American uniform. Among the arms which they have pillaged, there are some of which the republic 
stand in great need. I hope that forms will not add to the crime already committed, delays injurious to the inter- 
ests of the French republic, outraged by an act so contrary to the law of nations and to treaties. 


Accept, sir, my esteem. 
JH. FAUCHET. 


No. 14. 


Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State, to Mr. Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 
g Puitapevpuia, October 22, 1794. 
SIR: 
I received your letter of the 17th inst. remonstrating against the vexations which your cruisers are said to ex- 
perience, with the most unqualified wishes that we were always able to administer immediate relief. But the extent 
of the United States imposes the necessity of substituting the agency of the Governors in the place of an instantane- 
ous action in the Federal Executive, and therefore general rules alone can be provided. 

Under these rules, formed in the last year, the Governor of Rhode Island operated on the prize of the Sans Pa- 
reil, and discharged her. If, however, individuals conceive that they have a legal claim upon her, and draw her 
before a court of law, the Executive of the United States cannot forbid them. The plea, under the treaty, that the 
court has no cognizance of French prizes, will be admitted if it applies, and the person by whom the process is in- 
stituted will be liable to a judgment for costs and damages, if he fails in his proof. 

The bond, which you propose as a security against vexation, we have no power to demand, because the Execu- 
tive do not mean to interfere, without presumptive proof of title; and this presumption, when established, would 
seem to be a sufficient protection against being harassed. The courts have nee forms, founded on similar precau- 
tions. Knowing that this was the situation of our laws, I am not authorized to make the arrangement proposed. 

However, I will do every thing which can be done with propriety; and that is contained in the letter of which I 


have the honor of sending you a copy. ‘ ‘ ; é A 
Papers respecting the Favorite were received this morning from New York, and copies of them are now trans- 


mitted to you. I have the honor, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 


No. 15. 
CIRCULAR. 
The Secretary of State to the Governors of the several States. 

r PuitapE.puia, October 22, 1794. 
SIR: 
It gives me pain to inform your excellency that Mr. Fauchet, the minister plenipotentiary of the French 
republic, believes that he has reason to complain of the treatment which French prizes have too often received in 
our ports. . , 

He ——— that, by the machinations of the enemies of his country, the captors are harassed by seizures, ar- 
rests, and detentions, the most vexatious and cruel: that as soon as the claimants are foiled in one attempt, they be- 
take themselves to another. On my part, as from the confidence which the President reposes in the executives of 
the States, they have been requested to fulfil the general rules laid down by him, I could only undertake to address 


your excellency upon the subject. ; . : i 

Mr. Fauchet is anxious that a bond should be given by the claimants before the executives shall interpose in any 
case of a prize. Doubting the legality and expediency of this ya Sra I have it not in my power to recommend 
it- But I have assured him that none of the chief magistrates of the States will ever interfere, without a strong pre- 
sumption of title. A late circumstance has, however, brought to view the practicability of oppression, unless pre- 
cautions be adopted by the executives. The claimants may often pursue a double chance, by first procuring a trial 
before the Governors, and, if defeated, by next resorting to the courts of law. Itis desirable, therefore, that, when- 
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soever an application shall be made to your excellency, with respect to a prize, you should cause it to be examined 
well, whether the courts have jurisdiction to inquire into the affair. If they have, then it seems proper that your 
excellency should not interpose. If the courts have not jurisdiction, and you are convinced that there is good 
round for detaining the prize, in order to comply with the rules established by the President last year, then, and 
then only, your excellency will so proceed. By these means, the vexation complained of will be avoided, as far as 
lies in the power of the Executive of the United or individual. States: and the construction of the treaty will be left 
to the judiciary, who are more particularly the expositors of it. By these means, also, the article of that treaty will 
be best preserved from violation, and the honor of our nation sustained. . see . 
But nothing which I have now taken the liberty of offering to your excellency’s consideration is intended to 
check the succor which, at any time, you may find it necessary to give to the officers charged with the execution of 


legal process. I have the honor to be, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 
No. 16. 
Unirep STaTEs, 38. In the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Alexander S. Glass and others, Appellants, 

v8. — — 

The sloop Betsey and cargo, &c. and Pierre cAppeal from the Circuit Court for the Maryland District. 
Arcade Johannene, Appellee. 3 


At a Supreme Court of the United States, held at Philadelphia, the same being the present seat of the National 
Government, on Saturday, the eighth day of February, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-four, before the Honorable John Jay, Esq. Chief Justice, and the Honorable William Cushing, James Wilson, 
John Blair, and William Patterson, Esquires, Associate Justices of the said court, came the parties, as well appel- 
lants as appellee, in the above appeal, by their respective advocates, and after fullhearing of all and singular the 
matters and things set forth and contained in the record and minutes of the age ye a in the said appeal, as well 
of the circuit court for the Maryland district as of the district court for the said district, and solemn argument 
being heard thereon by the said advocates; the said Supreme Court, sitting and adjourning from day to day, until 
the 12th day of February instant, took the same into consideration, and held the same under advisement until the 
18th day of February aforesaid. : ' 

At which day the said Supreme Court of the United States being met, and the advocates aforesaid attending, the 
rate proceeded to the publication of their.final sentence or decree, which, being read and filed, is in the words fol- 
owing, to wit: 

This court being decidedly of opinion that every district court in the United States possesses all the powers of 
a court of admiralty, whether considered as an instance or as a prize court, and that the plea of the aforesaid appel- 
lee, Pierre Arcade Johannene, to the jurisdiction of the district court. of Maryland, is insufficient; therefore, it is 
considered by the Supreme Court aforesaid, and now finally decreed and adjudged, 7 the same, that the said plea 
be, and the same is hereby, overruled and dismissed, and that the decree of the said district court of Maryland, 
founded thereon, be, and the same is hereby revoked reversed, and annulled. 

And the said Supreme Court being further clearly of opinion that the district court of Maryland has jurisdic- 
tion competent to inquire and to decide, whether, in the present case, restitution ought to be.made to the claimants, 
or either of them, in whole, or in part, that is, whether such restitution can be made, consistently with the laws of 
nations, and the treaties and laws of the United States; therefore, it is ordered and adjudged that the said district 
court of Maryland do proceed to determine upon the libel of the said Alexander S. Glass, and others, agreeably to 
law and right, the said plea to the jurisdiction of the said court notwithstanding. 

And the said Supreme Court being further of opinion that no foreign Power can, of right, institute or erect any 
court of judicature, of any kind, within the jurisdiction of the United States, but such only as may be warranted by, 
and be in pursuance of, treaties; it is, therefore, decreed and adjudged, that the admiralty jurisdiction, which has 
been exercised in the United States by the consuls of France, not being warranted, is not of right. 

It is further ordered by the said Supreme Court, that this cause be, and it is hereby, remanded to the district 
court for the Maryland district, for a final decision, and that the several parties to the same do each pay their own 


costs. A true copy. 
JACOB WAGNER 
Clerk Supreme Court United States. 


No. 17. 


Joseph Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States, to Mr. Randolph, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States. 


Puiwanecpuia, 27th Fructidor, 2d year of the French 
republic, one and indivisible, (13th Sept. 1794.) 
Sir: 

I am about to lay before you an affair, which I have often mentioned to you in conversation. I could have 
wished that it were possible to present you, at the same time, an account of the vexations of which I complained in 
if letter of the 9th Fructidor,* and <4 which Charleston has been the principal scene. It is painful to me to be 
obliged to recur so often to subjects of this nature; but I could delay no longer to communicate to you the affair 
which shall constitute the subject of this letter, and on which I think it my duty to claim the speedy justice and 
good offices of the Federal Government. 

The French privateer Z’Ami de la Pointe a Petre, Captain William Talbot, commissioned at Guadaloupe, 
seized, near the island of Cuba, a Dutch brigantine called Vroww Christiana Magdalena. This vessel had been 
originally captured by a French armed vessel, called Z’.4mour de la Liberté, but having been met with, and visited 
by L’.4mi de la Pointe a Petre, and the prize master, who had been put on board by the first captor, not being able 
to produce a commission, the latter manned her and brought her to Charleston. Having arrived at that port, Cap- 
tain Talbot was arrested, at the suit of the Dutch captain, as a pirate, and security, to the amount of fourteen thou- 
sand dollars, was demanded from him for his liberty. Proceedings were immediately instituted against the captors 
in the court of admiralty, and, notwithstanding the representations of the French consul, notwithstanding the docu- 
ments furnished in favor of Talbot, and which, as you will soon see, were not of a nature to be refused, the prize 
was adjudged illegal, and restored to the claimants. [ could have wished, sir, to have it in my power to send you 
a formal copy of the decree pronounced by the courts; but if the enclosed extract from the Gazette of Charleston 
may be deemed sufficient information, it appears that the sentence was grounded on the illegal equipment of the 
capturing vessels, on Captain Talbot’s being a citizen of the United States, and his vessel armed at Charleston. 

On the first point I will observe, that Z’4mi de la Pointe a Petre should have been considered as the only legiti- 
mate captor, the schooner Z’.4mour de la Liberté not having any right, and her existence as a vessel armed for a 
cruise being absolutely out of my knowledge; that it was by address that the claimants instituted an action, on the 
ground of the apy of this first captor; that intrigue suppressed the just representations which Talbot might have 
substantiated, and confounded him with the other. I will add, sir, that, as soon as I was informed of the manner in 


which LZ’ Amour de la Liberté had been armed and commissioned, [ sent pressing orders to Charleston to do justice 
on the occasion, desiring, thereby, to give your Government a new proof of the fidelity with which we keep our 
promises. 


* August 26, 1794. 
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To illustrate the second point, I enclose, sir, a copy of the oath which citizen ‘Talbot took to the French repub- 
lic, before the municipality of Pointe & Petre, an oath which assures to him the rights of a French citizen, which, 
agreeably to the laws of your country, he had a right to take, and in virtue of which I fiad myself obliged to main- 
tain him in the exercise of the —a it acquires for him. I send you, at the same time, a copy of the commis- 
sion which he obtained trom citizen Collot, then Governor of Guadaloupe. You will thereby see that the vessel 
which he commands is French property, belonging to citizen Samuel Riddick, of Pointe & Petre. ‘These documents, 
sir, which were officially communicated to me by the consul of Charleston, are the same which were produced in 
support of Talbot’s claim, and I have reason to very much surprised that their validity shou'd appear to have 
been drawn in question by the judge of the court of admiralty. Acts passed by a French municipality, or delivered 
by French public officers, acknowledged as such, ought not to have been submitted to the control of the American 
courts, and it is, without doubt, in consequence of a mistake in the form of the proceedings, or of an inaccuracy in 
the printed account, that the affair presents such an aspect. ‘The point to be decided appears to me to be, whether 
Talbot had, or had not, a right to become a Frenchman, on renouncing the protection of the United States. Whether 
his vessel had, or had not, been built in the United States, appears to me to be immaterial, since it is proved that the 
vessel was French eegerty when she was commissioned. esides, [ do not believe that in last December there 
existed a law to prohibit an American from transporting his property, at his own risk, and disposing of it where, and 
to whom, he should think proper. nti 

To return, sir, I have just explained to you the vexations to which citizen Talbot has been exposed, as well in 
his person as his property. I earnestly request you, and I expect it from the justice of the Federal Government, to 
cause them to cease as soon as possible. As far as the process commenced against him is concerned, I believe that 
he has appealed, in his own name, to the circuit court, from the sentence pronounced by the admiralty. I know 
that the Government cannot rane interfere in this business; but would it not be possible to engage the attorney 
of the district at Charleston to aid Captain Talbot with his good offices to recover, as speedily as possible, a prize 
which, according to the seventeenth article of our treaty, the Z’mi de la Pointe a Petre, acknowledged to be a 
French privateer, “ has a right to conduct where it pleases, without the officers of the admiralty in the ports or har- 
bors of the United States taking cognizance of the validity of the said prize?” 

I cannot close this letter without mentioning to you a circumstance which took place in the suit in question, and 
which lies heavy at my heart. The chancellor of the consulate at Charleston was summoned to the bar of the court. 
to testify the authenticity of my proclamation. He appeared there without hesitation; but, on the next day, having 
been summoned anew to answer upon points which appeared to the consul foreign to the matter pending in the 
court, he received an order to testify upon this second demand, agreeably to a citation to the French consul and to 
his chancellor to appear before the judge of the admiralty, and an order to the marshal of the court to bring with 
him a copy of the documents demanded, or the documents themselves. I enclose a copy of the summons. With- 
out speaking of the immunities of our chanceries, and of the application of this right to the present case, you will 
observe, sir, how inconsistent the terms of this paper are with the cordiality which ought to prevail between the 
public officers of our two nations, and with the reciprocal regard which they have a right to expect. I acknowledge 
that this incident very seriously affects me: for this kind of procedure, even supposing it to be founded in the law, 
cannot fail finally to interrupt the good understanding which so happily prevails between the two people, especially 
if it be compared with the attentive and very delicate manner wi which the American tribenabe'hove heretofore 
been accustomed to treat the agents of the French nation on similar occasions. I do not doubt, sir, that you will par- 


take of my sensibility in this respect. 
Accept, &c. JH. FAUCHET. 


No. 18. 
Cuar.eston, Saturday, August 9, 1794. 


Wednesday, in the court of admiralty for this district, the judge pronounced his decree in the long contested 
cause of the Dutch brigantine the Vrouw Christiana Magdalena, captured and brought into this port by the captains 
Ballard and Talbot. 

The libel was on behalf of the er and owners of the said brigantine, claiming restitution under the 15th 
and 19th articles of the treaty with the United Netherlands. A plea was entered to the jurisdiction of the court, 
under the 17th article of the treaty with France, and the 6th section of the act of Congress of the 5th of June last, 
entitled ‘*An additional act to the act for the punishment of crimes and offences against the United States.” 

And aclaim was interposed on the behalf of Captain William Talbot, as a French citizen, acting under a com- 
mission from the Governor of Guadaloupe, and as having taken this vessel out of the possession of Captain Ballard, 
the original captor, his prize-master producing no commission. _ 

he judge, on considering the arguments in support of the plea to the jurisdiction, over-ruled the same as ir- 


relevant— 
Ist. Because the 17th article of the treaty with France contemplates only French vessels of war, or privateers 


legally appointed. 

2d Because the 6th section of the act of Congress of the 5th of June last, does not lessen the jurisdiction of 
the district courts in any case of which they had previous cognizance; and the decree of the supreme court of the 
United States, in the case of Glass and others, against the sloop Betsey, &c. having declared that every district 
court of the United States possesses all the power of an admiralty court, whether considered as an instance ora prize 
court. ‘This cause was therefore cognizable therein by the law of nations, and the constitution of the court. 

The judge being of opinion that Captain Ballard had acted without any commission authorizing him to cruise 
or arm for war, and had not even the pretence of being a French citizen; that Captain Talbot having armed his 
vessel (then an American bottom) in an American port, proceeded thence to Guadaloupe for the express purpose, 
as appeared in evidence, of changing the property, applying for a French commission, obtaining the same within two 
days after the sale of the vessel, and under color of such commission, having captured the said brigantine Vrouw 
Christiana Magdalena; which acts were deemed contrary to the 19th article of the treaty with the Gnited Nether- 
lands, and in no way derogatory to the 17th article of the treaty with France, as not being within the purview or 
intention thereof; restitution of the vessel and cargo was therefore decreed. 


No. 19. 


Unrtep States, South Carolina District. e 


The President of the United States of America to the marshal of the court of the United States having and 
holding admiralty jurisdiction. 


You are hereby commanded, without delay, to cite and admonish Antoine Louis Fonspertuis, vice consul, and 

Rene Godard, chancellor of the consulate of the French republic at Charleston, immediately to be and appear be- 

fore the Honorable Thomas Bee, Esq. judge of the said court of admiralty, at the usual place of judicature in 

Charleston, (at the court now sitting) at ten o’clock in the forenoon, then and there to testify the truth on behalf of 

_the libellants, in a certain cause instituted in the said court, by Joost Janson, late master of the brigantine de Vrouw 
Christiana Magdalena, against the said brigantine and cargo, and against William Talbot. Herein you are not to 

fail, and to bring with you, or one of you, and produce and lodge in the said court, authenticated copies of certain 

commissions recorded in the oo registers of the office of the consulate of the French republic in Charleston, 

heretofore issued in the city of Charleston, in South Carolina district, to the schooner Citoyen Genet, the schooner 
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Sans Culottes, and the schooner les Vainqueurs de !a Bastile, or a copy of one of them, and this you may in no 
wise omit, and also a copy of the marine regulations of France, respecting privateers and prizes. 

Witness, the Honorable Thomas Bee, Esq. judge of the said court of admiralty, at Charleston, the seventeenth 

day of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-four, and in the nineteenth 

year of the sovereignty and independence of the United States of America. 


JACOB READ, Proctor. 


atuivatty. ous ‘igantine de Vrouw Chris- : re 
in the admiralty, Joost Janson, the mee le ye I ; Co. Citation and decree final. 
tiana Magdalena, and her cargo, and William Talbot. 
READ. 


Monsr. FonsPERTUuIS. 


True copy. JH. FAUCHET. 
No. 20. 


W rnpwarp I[sianps, ; a . ee 
Guadaloupe. Equality. Liberty. 


FRENCH REPUBLIC.—ZJn the name of the French people. 


George Henry Victor Collot, major general of the armies of the French republic, Governor of the islands and 
their dependencies. 

In consequence of the declaration of war made against the King of England and_ the Stadtholder of Holland, 
agreeably to the proclamation of citizen Rochambeau, commandant general of the Windward Islands, and the hos- 
tilities committed in the latitudes of Guadaloupe, and its dependencies, by the ships of the enemy: 

We, in virtue of the powers delegated to us, authorize citizen Samuel Riddick, resident at Pointe & Petre, to 
arm for war, under the command of citizen William ‘Talbot, the schooner L’Ami de la Pointe a Petre, of the 
burthen of about sixty tons, to cruise against the enemies of the republic, of whatsoever nation they may be, and to 
sustain, with the courage and intrepidity of a true republican, the dignity and honor of the national flag. 

We enjoin the owner and officers commanding the said schooner, not to permit any pillage of negroes, cattle, 
moveables, and utensils, of the inhabitants residing upon those enemy coasts; religiously to respect the fishermen, 
their canoes and nets, conformably to the decree of the National Conventicn, hereby disavowing all violences 
which may be exercised against the law of nations; and we formally declare that we will compel the restitution of 
all captures which shall be made contrary to the law of a liberal and generous warfare, which the French republic 
intends to wage with its enemies. ; Poe ; ; 

We equally desire that the prizes which may be made may be conducted, as far as it is practicable, into the 
ports of Guadaloupe; and, if this colony should be attacked, that the said vessel should come to its assistance and 
make a common cause with it, against the public enemies; and for the fulfilment of the above conditions, citizen 
Samuel Riddick has given good and sufficient security to the municipality of Pointe & Petre; and the present shall 
ve enrolled in the tribunal of the district of the said town of Pointe a Petre. ‘ 

Given at Basseterre, Guadaloupe, the 8th of January, 1794, in the third year of the French republic. 

COLLOT. 


Registered in the register of enrolments of the registry of the tribunal of the register, established at Pointe a 
Petre, this 9th of January, 1794, in the third year of the French republic. 
CONARD. 
A true copy, GODARD. 
I certify this copy to be just and true. JH. FAUCHET. ' 


No. 21. 


Munic1pauity oF Pointe a Petre, Guadaloupe. 


Before us, Andrew Courtois, mayor, I. B. Parro, Francis Philip Gossee, and I. B. Dusseau, municipal officers, 
appeared citizen William ‘Talbot, a native of North America, attended by citizen I. Caille, interpreter of the Eng- 
lish language, who, being admitted to the rank of a French citizen, in virtue of the decree of the National Conven- 
tion, desired to take the oath of allegiance to this nation, which we granted to him. In consequence of which citizen 
William ‘Talbot lifted up his hand and swore to be for ever faithful to the French republic and to its laws, and to 
support the constitution with all his power: which act the citizen Caille and the register have signed with us. 

Given in the town house of Pointe a Petre, Guadaloupe, 28th December, 1793, in-the 2d year of the French Re- 


_ public. 2 ; — 
[Signed, Courtois, Mayor, Gossee, Municipal! officer, Parrau, Municipal officer, Dano, Casson. } 
A true copy. GODARD. 
I certify this copy to be just and true. JH. FAUCHET. 


No. 22. 


Joseph Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States, to Mr. Randolph, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States. 


PuHiLapELpuia, 6th Brumaire, (27th October, 1794, O. S.) 


3d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
SIR: 

I take the liberty of reminding you of the letter which I had the honor to write to you on the 13th of last 
month (QO. S.) on the subject of citizen Talbot. I have nothing to add to the facts which it contains, unless that it 
is much to be feared lest the circuit court, before whom the appeal was brought, may pass over, as superficially as 
the district court, the unquestionable documents which Talbot exhibits, and lest the matter may become otherwise 
very complicated, if with this unfavorable chance, the issue of which was foreseen, it should proceed without the 
interposition of the Government. 

_ Your silence, sir, I must confess, excites my solicitude for the idea you may have formed of the consequences of 
this decision. ‘They go far beyond the simple fact of prize; and fearing lest they may have escaped you, I must beg 
you to permit me to represent them here in a summary form. 

The decision already made, and that which is foreseen, implicate at once the treaties, the law of nations, and the 
fundamental maxims of municipal law. 

The validity of a prize is contested notwithstanding the legal commission of the captor; notwithstanding the 17th- 
article of our treaty—an article solannly guarantied by the 22d of the treaty of Holland with you, of which I am 
astonished that ‘Talbot’s antagonists should be permitted to avail themselves. 

The right, which every citizen of a free State possesses, of entering into the service of a foreign nation, and of 
procuring himself to be naturalized there, is drawn in question: the word pirate has received a definition of a terrible 
extent. If the decision of the first tribunal is founded in justice, your citizens are villains attached to the soil, your 
laws follow them to a foreign domain, even though they have renounced them. France, although she has naturalized 
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them, cannot take them into her service; and there is the same reason why an American, who has been promoted 
to a high station in our armies or marine,should bé hung, when he should be made a prisoner by the Dutch, the 
Swedes, or the Prussians. ’ 

Finally, an act passed by a French municipality is about to be determined on by the circuit court, notwithstanding 
the maxim consecrated by universal jurisprudence, that a court ought to acknowledge the acts of a foreign tribunal. 


_’ 


I request, sir, all your attention to this recapitulation. Weare agreed, that the Government must finally answer 
for the violations committed upon the political rights of another Government. I ought not to conceal from you, that 
the commission of Talbot and the validity of the prize would be sustained in France. In proportion as the republic 
is accommodating with regard to doubtful privileges, she is tenacious of her unquestionable rights, especially when 
the concession of them would be followed, as in the case in question, by such important consequences. 


Accept, sir, my esteem. 
JH. FAUCHET. 
No. 23. 


Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State, to Mr. Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


PuitaDELpnia, October 28, 1794. 

Sir: 

Two reasons have prevented an earlier answer to your letter of the 13th ultimo, which was received on the 16th. 
The first was, that the insurrectign at Pittsburg, and éhe subjects connected with it, incessantly absorbed our atten- 
tion; and the second, that I was in hopes that a complete copy of the record, duly exemplified, would have been for- 
warded to you. We should then have been more fully qualified to examine this case, throughout its several stages. 
For, although what shall come from you will always be treated with the most respectful attention, yet, when the 
conduct of one of our courts is impeached, there may often be, in a formal statement of its proceedings, at full length, 
something which may vary the impression arising from a detached part of them. However, as in your letter of 
yesterday you urge an answer, I now do myself the honor of transmitting it. k 

1. The necessity of a complete record is demonstrated by your first remark, that the Ami de la Pointe & Petre 
ought to be considered as the sole lawful captor. This is entirely a matter of fact, and must have depended 
upon the evidence given. . 

After this fact was established so as to satisfy the judge, it would seem that he then inquired whether she.was a 
legal privateer. Whether the equipment of the vessel here was with a view to convert her into a’ privateer at Gua- 
ys aha it is impossible for us to judge, deprived of the testimony; or whether, if this was the case, she thereby be-~ 
came illicit, is a point of law which, at this stage of the business, the Executive cannot take up. For the principle 
will be adinitted, that the Government to which an individual belongs cannot interpose, in his behalf, for a defect of 
justice, until the gradation of tribunals shall have been resorted tos; and in this channel Captain Talbot seems to be 
now proceeding. © 

2. I cannot doubt that Captain Talbot has taken an oath to the French republic; and, at the same time, I ac- 
knowledge my belief that no law of any of the States prohibits expatriation. But it is obvious that, to prevent 
frauds, some rules and ceremonies are necessary for its government. It then becomes a question, which is also an 
affair of the judiciary, whether those rules and ceremonies have been complied with. Should he prove to bea 
Evenee citizen, he ought and will be acquitted. Should he prove to be an American citizen, he will be amenable 
to the laws. 

Under these circumstances, you will perceive that it is impracticable for the Executive of the United States to 
interpose, as yet, at least, so far as regards the foregoing case. For, tu interpose would imply that the Executive is 
satisfied of his being in a situation which enables him to decide on the affair; which is not the case. 

But, sir, the other point of your complaint against the summons to the consul to produce his papers of office, 
seems to call upon us to do something. Although any opinion which the Executive may entertain against the pro- 
priety of this proceeding cannot constitutionally influence it, yet it is its duty to have it revised by some superior 
tribunal. I will, therefore, write to the attorney of the district to this effect; and I will, moreover, instruct every 
attorney of every district to oppose all attempts which shall be made to counteract the consular convention, espe- 
cially in the immunities of consuls touching their papers of office. 

If the established laws of our land will not permit us, at all times, to go the full length of what the representative 
of the French republic wishes, he will not ascribe the omission to any want of cordiality or friendship to his nation, 
but to the sovereignty of the law. I have the honor to be, sir, &c. 

EDM. RANDOLPH. 


No. 24. 
Gentlemen of the Senate: Aprit 16, 1794. 


The communications which I have made to you during your present session, from the despatches of our minis- 
ter in London, contain a serious aspect of our affairs with Bhent Britain. But, as peace ought to be pursued with 
unremitted zeal; before the last resource—which has so often been the scourge of uations, and cannot fail to check 
the advanced prosperity of the United States—is contemplated, I have thought proper to nominate, and do hereby 
nominate John Jay, as envoy extraordinary of the United States to His Britannic Majesty. My confidence in our 
minister plenipotentiary in London continues undiminished; but a mission like this, while it corresponds with the 
solemnity of the occasion, will announce to the world a solicitude for.a friendly adjustment of our complaints, and 
a reluctance to hostility. Going immediately from the United States, such an envoy will carry with him a full 
knowledge of the existing temper and sensibility of our country; and will thus be taught to vindicate our rights 
with firmness, and to cultivate peace with sincerity. : 

G. WASHINGTON. 


No. 25. 


Declaration of Edmund Randolph. 
Juty 8, 1795. 


I never could, with truth, have informed the French minister that the mission, as set forth in the President’s 
message to the Senate, contemplated only an adjustment of our complaints, if by this phrase it be intended to ex- 
clude commercial arrangements: [ could have had no reason for saying so, since the French republic could have had 
nothing to do with our commercial arrangements, if they did not derogate from her rights—it could have answered 
oe purpose, when so short a time would develop the contrary—I never did inferm the French minister as is 
above stated. 

The only official conversation which I recollect with Mr. Fauchet, upon this subject, was when I communicated 
to him, with the President’s permission, that Mr. Jay was instructed not to weaken our engagements to France. 
Neither then, nor at any other time, in official or unofficial conversation, did I ever say to him that nothing of a 
commercial nature was contemplated; or that nothing but the controversies under the old treaty, and the spoliations, 
were ey corp 

Mr. Fauchet, some time ago, said to me, that he understood, from what I said, that Mr. Jay was not authorized 
to treat of commercial matters. I told him that he misunderstood me. No letter has ever passed upon this subject. 


EDM. RANDOLPH. 


ris VOL. I. 
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The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States to Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State of 
the United States. 


PuILapEpPuia, 12th Messidor, (June 30, 1795, O. S.) 
3d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 


Sir: 

I have received the treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, concluded between the United States and 
Great Britain, of which the President has been pleased that I should be possessed, in order to enable me to make 
such observations thereon as I might judge proper. This frank measure is to me a sure guarantee of the friendship 
of the American Government towards France, and of the fidelity with which it always marks its conduct towards a 
faithful ally. It is, therefore, with confidence that I am about to submit the reflections to which the reading of the 
treaty has given birth. ‘They will not be founded, sir, upon general questions; they shall be confined merely to the 
stipulations of the treaty concluded with England, which, contrary to the interests of France, appear to me to des- 
troy the effect of her treaty with the United States. 

{ shall not speak of the 12th article, since that is suspended. I shall not represent to you how injurious it ma 
be to France and the United States. It necessarily paralyzes the commerce of the United States with the French 
colonies. In fact, would an American merchant be willing to treat with our colonjes for the exportation of produce, 
which he cannot vend in Europe? Is not this an indirect meafs of preventing the colonies from participating in ad- 
vantages which the English reserve to themselves? But, sir, this is not the only article upon which I can present 
observations to you. 

The 17th, 18th, 24th, and 25th articles appear to merit great attention, when we compare them with the 23d, 24th, 
and 17th of our treaty. Indeed, sir, subsequent to the 17th, which states that the contracting parties agree that the 
respective vessels may be arrested and detained upon just suspicion that they are laden with merchandises belong- 
ing to an enemy, or that they are carrying to the enemy articles which are contraband of war, &c. is the 18th article, 
describing those articles, and which states: ** It is serial tnt, under the said denomination, shall be comprised all arms 
and implements serving for the purposes of war, by land or sea, such as cannon, muskets, mortars, petards, bombs, 
grenadves, carcasses, saucisses, carriages for cannon, musket rests, bandoliers, gunpowder, match, saltpetre, balls, 
pikes, swords, head pieces, cuirasses, halberts, lances, javelins, horse furniture, holsters, belts, and generally all 
other implements of war, as also timber for ship building, tar or rosin, copper in sheets, sails, hemp, and cordage, 
and whatever may serve directly to the equipment of vessels, unwrought iron and fir planks only excepted; and all 
the above articles are hereby declared to be just objects of confiscation whenever they are attempted to be carried to an 
enemy.” ‘The 23d article of the treaty between France and the United States, which secures the liberty of commerce 
to the citizens of both countries, containsthis stipulation: “ It is stipulated by the present treaty, that free ships shall 
make free goods, and that every thing shall be judged free which may be found on board of the vessels belonging to 
the subjects of the contracting parties, if even the lading or apart thereof should belong to the enemies of one of them; 
it being nevertheless understood that contraband articles shall be always excepted.” ‘The 24th article explains the arti- 
cles of contraband and prohibited merchandises in the following manner: * Under the name of contraband or prohibited 
merchandises are comprehended cannon, bombs with their fuses, and other things thereto belonging, bullets, gunpow- 
der, matches, pikes, swords, lances, spears, halberts, mortars, petards, grenades, saltpetre, muskets, musket ball, 
bucklers, helmets, breast plates, coats of mail, and the like kinds of arms, proper for arming soldiers, musket rests, 
belts, horses with their funiture, and all other warlike instruments whatever. These merchandises which follow 
shall not be reckoned among contraband or prohibited goods; that is to say, al! sorts of cloths, and all other manu- 
factures woven of any wool, flax, silk, cotton, or any other materials whatever, all kinds of wearing apparel, together 
with the species whereof they are used to be made, gold and silver, as well coined as uncoined, tin, iron, latten, 
copper, brass, coals, as also wheat and barley, and any other kind of corn and pulse, tobacco, and likewise all 
manner of spices, salted and smoked flesh, salted fish, cheese and butter, beer, oils, wines, sugars, and all sorts of 
salts, and in general all provisions which serve for the nourishment of mankind and the sustenance of life; further- 
more, all kinds of cotton, hemp, flax, tar, pitch, ropes, cables, sails, sail cloths, anchors and any parts of anchors, 
also ships’ masts, planks, boards, and beams, of what trees soever, and all other things proper either for building 
or repairing ships, and all other goods whatever, which have not been worked into the form of any instrument or thing 
prepared for war, by land or by sea, shall not be reputed contraband, much less such as have been already wrought 
and made up for any other use; all which shall be wholly reckoned among free goods, as likewise all other merchan- 
dises and things which are not comprehended and particularly mentioned in the foregoing enumeration of contraband 
goods; so that they may be transported and carried in the freest manner by the subjects of both confederates, even 
to places belonging to an enemy, such towns or places being only excepted, as are at that time besieged, blocked up, 
or invested.” 

The law of the 13th Nivose, in the 3d year, secures to the treaties a full execution, and the arrét of the commit- 
tee of public safety, «lated the 27th of the same month, transmitted to you by Colonel Monroe, bears evidence of the 
entire execution of the article of our treaty which [ have just cited to you. The United States, therefore, in virtue 
of these acts, may freely transport to England, hemp, flax, tar, peltry, cordage, cables, sails, sail cloth, &c. and every 
other thing “Ur for the construction or repair of vessels, without apprehending any hindrance on our ‘parts while, 
by the articles of the treaty with England, the United States cannot carry to us any of the articles proper for the con- 
struction of vessels, since the English have the power of seizing them. ‘The United States have therefore granted 
to — a right which we have not, and which, in the course of the present war, inclines the balance in favor of 
England. 

The 23d article of the treaty between the United States and England states that English vessels and those of the 
United States shall be hospitabiy received in the respective ports of the two contracting nations; and article 24th 
states: ‘It shall not be lawful for any foreign privateers, (not being subjects or citizens of either of the said par- 
ties) who have commissions from any other Prince or State in enmity with either nation, to arm their ships in the 
ports of either of the said parties, nor to sell what they have taken, nor in any other manner to exchange the same, 
nor shall they be allowed to purchase more provisions than shall be necessary for their going to the nearest port of 
that Prince or State from whom they obtained their commissions.” And article 25th: ** It shall be lawful for the 
ships of war and privateers belonging to the said parties, respectively, to carry whithersoever they please the ships 
and goods taken trom their enemies, without being obliged to pay any fee to the officers of the admiralty, or to any 
judges whatever; nor shall the said prizes, when they arrive at, and enter in, the ports of the said parties, be de- 
tained or seized. neither shall the searchers or other officers of these places visit such prizes, (except for the pur- 
pose of preventing the carrying of any part of the carge thereof on shore in any manner contrary to the established 
laws of revenue, navigation, or commerce) nor shall such officers take cognizance of the validity of such prizes, 
but they shall be at liberty to hoist sail, and depart as speedily as may be, and carry their said prizes to the place 
mentioned in their commissions or patents, which the commanders of the said ships of war or privateers shald be 
obliged to show. - No shelter or retuge shall be given in their ports tu such as have made a prize upon the subjects 
or citizens of either of the said parties; but, if iorced by stress of weather, or the danger of the sea, to enter there- 
in, particular care shall be taken to hasten their departure, and to cause them to retire as soon as possible. Nothing 
in this treaty contained shall, however, be construed or operate contrary to former and existing public treaties with 
other sovereigns or States. But the two parties agree that, while they continue in amity, neither of them will in 
future make any treaty that shall be inconsistent with this or the preceding article.” But the 17th article of our 
treaty states that French ships of war, and those which France chai! dave armed for war, as also the vessels of the 
United States, or of their inhabitants, may conduct.their prizes intu the respective ports of the two nations; that 
neither asylum nor refuge shall be given in their ports or havens to those who shall have made prize on the respective 
inhabitants of the two countries, and, if they are forced to enter, by tempests or the dangers of the sea, they shall be 
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obliged to go out as soon as possible. If we compare this article with those of the treaty made with Great Britain, 
it will be easily seen that, during the present war, it is destroyed by the first. For, although the 25th article of the 
treaty with Great Britain states, “* Nothing in this treaty contained shall, however, be construed or operate contrary 
to former and existing public treaties with other sovereigns or States,” and we ought to infer therefrom that France, 
though not named, will always enjoy the advantages which article 17th of her treaty allows her, yet it is very clear 
that the English will have the right of claiming the execution of the 23d and 24th articles of their treaty with the 
United States; that they will have, during the present war, the nor e of conducting their prizes into the ports of 
the United States, and, consequently. the stipulations of the 17th article of our treaty are destroyed. 

Moreover, this article contains this clause: ‘* But the two parties agree that, while they continue in amity. nei- 
ther of them will in future make any treaty that shall be inconsistent with this or the preceding article;” which 
seems to prevent the establishing of a new negotiation between the United States and France, since, in a new treaty, 
France could not renounce the advantages secured to her by article 17th of her former treaty, and it is possible that 
they would be refused to her in virtue of that article. 

Such, sir, are the observations which I have thought it my duty to present. I shall wait for your answer, in 
order to transmit the treaty to the committee of public safety of the National Convention. It has never doubted 
the attachment of the American Government towards France, and I am convinced that the present circumstances 


will furnish a new proof of their good intentions. : 
Accept, sir, the assurance, &c. 


: P. A. ADET. 
No. 27. 


The Secretary of State to Mr. Adet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


DEPARTMENT OF State, July 6, 1795. 


Sir: 

I accept, as a pledge of that harmony which you are anxious to cultivate between our two nations, your let- 
ter of the 30th ult. received on the Ist instant, at night. Let it be our unvaried practice to suffer no suspicion to 
ripen into an Te sentiment, until it shall have been imparted to each other; and let us repel with firmness 
the artifice by which ill affected persons, under the guise of attachment to the French republic, endeavor to embroil 
it with the United States. 

When you expressed to me, on Monday last, some uneasiness which the report of the contents of the proposed 
treaty with Great Britain had excited in your breast, | the more readily informed you of my intention to ask the 
President’s permission to furnish you with a copy, as I was convinced that an entire view of it would not only en- 
able you to state all the parts objectionable to our ally, but would also remove the prejudices which detached re- 
presentations might occasion. Having delivered to you a copy, I am now to examine the provisions which seem to 
you irreconcileable with our engagements to France. ; ; ; 

Upon this head, it has been often declared by the President of the United States, and is now repeated, that 
those engagements shall not, with his consent, be infringed. As far, therefore, as he is concerned, you need onl 
prove, at any time, that a given measure will infringe it, and he will not countenance that measure. The same, 
am persuaded, may be affirmed of the other branches of our Government. But, after a close scrutiny of the points 
which alone you have selected for animadversion, it is not discerned that the rights of France are, in any degree, 
impaired. , 

‘in saying this, I must call to your recollection the manner in which the making of treaties is arranged by our 
constitution. ‘The Senate advise and consent to their being made; the President ratifies them; and the courts are 
afterwards at liberty to construe them as particular cases arise requiring their decision. The opinions, therefore, 
of the President are not obligatory on the courts. He judges for himself; they judge for themselves; and if, in the 
interpretation of the one or the other, the rights of the French republic are assailed, the accustomed modes of re- 
monstrance and negotiation will still be open, and the principles upon which national redress is demanded will still 


have their force. : ; : 
After this explanation, I proceed to state to you the result of the President’s reflections on your exceptions to 


the proposed treaty. 

tT hese exceptions are, Ist, that the 23d and 24th articles of our commercial treaty with France are violated by 
the 17th and 18th of the proposed treaty; 2dly, that the 17tharticle of the former is destroyed by the 23d, 24th, and 
25th articles of the latter; and 3dly, that the lon sentence in the first gin of the 25th article of the proposed 
treaty ‘‘ appears to prevent a new negotiation between the United States and France.” 

First, the essence of your first objection, as drawn from the reasoning in your letter, is reducible to this state- 
ment: By the treaty with France, hemp, flax, tar, pitch, ropes, cables, sails, sail cloths, anchors and parts of 
anchors, masts, planks, boards, and beams, of what trees scever, and all other things proper for building or repairing 
ships, shall not be reputed contraband of war, but shall be reckoned among free goods, and may be transported in 
the freest manner by the contracting parties, even to places belonging to an enemy; such only excepted as are, ac- 
tually besieged, blocked up, or invested. But the proposed treaty designates as contraband, timber for ship build- 
ing, tar or rosin, copper in sheets, sails, hemp, and cordage, and whatever may serve directly to the equipment of 
vessels, (unwrought iron and fir planks only excepted) and they are declared to be just objects of confiscation 
whenever they shall be attempted to be carried to an enemy. From hence you conclude that the United States 
may freely carry into England all things proper for the building or repairing of vessels, without fearing any obstacle 
on the part of France, while they can carry none of them to France; and that they have thus granted to England a 
right which France enjoys not, and which, in the course of the existing war, inclines the balance in favor of England. 

The United States have certainly opposed the extension of contraband, whenever the British Government has 
sought to swell the catalogue. But it never could be denied, under the law of nations, and independently of a 
treaty, that materials for the building and repairing of vessels are contraband. ‘The proposed treaty then does not 
grant, but — only a right to Great Britain, which, even without that recognition, she would have possessed 
and exercised. 

This recognition might have been omitted or inserted without changing the nature of the subject; though it was 
more. natural, in commercial arrangements, to particularise the articles of contraband. 

It was, indeed, anxiously desired to diminish the list as much as possible. But if no reciprocity could accom- 

lish this end; if no equivalent could be offered by us to Great Britain powerful enough to induce her to renounce 
bet rights under the law of nations, what was tobe done? Many reasons will occur, sir, why it was not to be 
extorted by force. To become a party in the war, was neither our policy nor the wish of your republic. ‘I'o be¢ome 
in the war for a cause which the armed neutrality itself never would have asserted, would have been sup- 


a party war . 
porte by no civilized nation. 
The United States have, therefore, wilfully surrendered no right relative to contraband. 


Nor is the treaty with France contravened by this acknowledgment of contraband. It stipulates that, if France be 
at war, and the vessels of the United States carry naval stores to her enemy, French cruisers shall not capture them. 
The be soars treaty admits the right of Great Britain to seize such vessels going to her enemy. ‘The inference is, 
that France has relaxed her strict rights, in consideration that the United States have relaxed theirs in this respect, 
but that Great Britain will not relax hers. The treaty with France, therefore, remains uninfluenced by the proposed 
compact with Great Britain. ; 

The true light in which the subject is to be viewed, is that which you have caught, when you allude to the effect 
which the right of Great Britain to seize naval stores going from the United States to France may have upon her 
interest, while she continues bound not to seize like stores going from the United States to England. 

Our treaty with France was entered into with a perfect knowledge, on both sides, that they were striking out 
from the class of contraband articles which the law of nations denominated such. They were both apprized that, 
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if the United States should be at war with Great Britain, the shipping of France, carrying naval stores to Great 
Britain, could not be seized by American cruisers; while the same shipping bringing naval stores to the United 
States might be seized by British cruisers. They saw, therefore, the reciprocity of the prohibition. Why then was 
not the case which bas now happened, being foreseen, guarded against? Perhaps on account of this very reciprocity. 
Perhaps from a belief that it was not over important. Perhaps, on the part of the United States, from a confidence 
that their internal supplies would be ample; and on that of France, that their home resources, their own shipping 
and convoys, would accommodate them with those stores. Or, more probably, neither of the contracting Pow- 
ers was disposed to cramp the commerce of the other but upon the most demonstrable necessity. Howsoever this 
may be, the ogee treaty does not vary the situation of France, nor better the rights of Great Britain, in one iota 
of contraband. 

There was a time, indeed, when France [elt herself absolved from the stipulation that free ships make free goods, 
because Great Britain, by capturing hostile property in American bottoms, rendered disadvantageous to France 
to spare British property in those bottoms. But the law of the 13th Nivose, in the 3d year, to which you refer, has 
banished that mode of reasoning, and has created a precedent for our mode. 

Hitherto, however, I have spoken upon principles of right. Upon any other principles, and more especially 
upon those of —— and injury to a friend, it shall be a topic of the negotiation now opening between us. With 
the temper which will pervade the whole of it, I cannot doubt that some modification may be devised; and it may 
be separated frum the general treaty, so as not to be delayed by it. 

Second. In my judgment you misconceive the proposed treaty when you imagine that the English will have a 
right to claim the execution of the 23d and 24th articles of it, in derogation of the 17th article of our treaty with 
France; that is to say, that, in the course of the present war, they may conduct their prizes, made from the French, 
into the ports of the United States. They will not possess such a privilege during the present, or any other war 
with France. For ** nothing in the proposed treaty contained shall be construed or operate contrary to former and 
existing public treaties with other sovereigns or States.” The British plenipotentiary was here admonished of our 
prior engagements, and of our determination to postpone to them any new contract with Great Britain. Our trea- 
ties with France are saved by the general description, which was the most eligible form of expression, because it 
was shorter, and equally well adapted to comprehend al/ our treaties. It is the same form of expression with that 
which was adopted in the year 1786, in the treaty between France ard Great Britain. 

The 40th article of the last mentioned treaty, and the 25th of the proposed treaty, are, in substance, alike; and 
yet it was clearly and properly understood, when the French and English treaty was made, that our commercial 
treaty with France was not in this respect shaken. We have, at least, never complained of any infraction of ours 
from this cause, and, therefore, are sincere in believing that France can be as little affected by our treaty with Great 
Britain, as the United States were by hers with Great Britain. 

In your quotation of the 23d article of the treaty with Great Britain, you observe, that the vessels of the English 
are to be received with hospitality in the ports of the United States. ‘They are the “ ships of war,” the public navy, 
not the privateers, which are to be so received. Now the British ships of war are not prohibited by our treaty with 
France from visiting our ports, unless under certain exceptionable circumstances. From these they are not released 
by the proposed treaty; because our treaty with France, which is a supreme law of the land, is decisively contrary. 

The 24th article of the proposed treaty is, with a very small and unessential difference, the same with the 16th 
article of the French treaty with Great Britain. And here this remark occurs; that the proposed treaty saves every 
right of France arising from our treaty of commerce; but the treaty between France and Great Britain does not, by 
any general or particular expression, save the rights of the United States, which might stand in opposition to that six- 
teenth article. Wehave never remonstrated, because we always thought ourselves secure under the faith of France 
and the law of nations. 

Third. Upon the third and last head of objection, which you urge against the proposed treaty, little need be said. 
You shall continue to enjoy your rights under the seventeenth article of our treaty with France. We will not ask 
you to renounce the advantages which that article assures to you. The prohibition, on which you lay so much stress, 
is not against past but future treaties. If a new treaty of commerce with France, including the same matter with 
the old one, would be prevented by the twenty-fifth article, the consequence may be easily avoided, by declaring 
that so much of the old one as is connected with any particular, for which it may be desirable to retain a priority, 
shall remain in force. This is a remedy so obvious that I flatter myself it will remove any difficulty in the way of 
a new negotiation. 

Should an embarrassment still hang upon these points, I must entreat you to afford me an opportunity of meet- 
ing them before your communications are despatched to the committee of public safety. 


have the honor to be, sir, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 


No. 28. 


Mr. Pickering, Secretary of War, charged with the Department of State, to Mr. James Monroe, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at Paris. 
DeparTMENT oF State, September 12, 1795. 

Sir: 

The office of Secretary of State being at present vacant by the resignation of Mr. Randolph, I have it in com- 
mand from the President to acknowledge your letters, dated November 7th, 1794, January 13, February 12, 18, 
March 6, 7, 12, 13, May 7, 17, June 14 and 26, and to communicate such information as the present state of things 
appears to require. ’ 

You have already been furnished with a copy of the treaty lately negotiated between the United States and 
Great Britain; but, lest that should have miscarried, you will find another enclosed. ‘This treaty has, after the 
most mature deliberation, been ratified by the President, on the condition proposed by the Senate, and has been 
transmitted to London. On the presumption that it will receive an equivalent ratification on the part of Great 
Britain, and thus become a compact between the two nations, it is proper that you should be possessed of the opin- 
ions of the Government, especially as it appears probable, from your letters, and from the movements of disaffected 
persons here, that unfavorable impressions upon the Government and people of France may be apprehended. As 
wwe have ever been most sincerely desirous of cultivating friendship with that nation, the most ie and candid 
measures were taken in every stage of the negotiation to produce tranquillity and satisfaction, which the rules pre- 
scribed by custom in such cases would justify or permit. The result, now made public, will evince that the rights 
of France, whether founded on the laws of nations, or their treaties with us, remain unviolated and unimpaired. 

It is already known to you that Mr. Jay was specially instructed by the President to stipulate nothing with 
Great Britain contrary to the engagements of the United States to France... This part of the President’s instruc- 
tions was officially communicated to Mr. Fauchet, the minister of the republic, and independently of the obligation 
impressed upon our envoy, the honor of the Government became pledged to refuse the ratification of any article 
derogatory from our engagements to France, which might be inadvertently admitted by our negotiator. 4 

Accordingly, soon alter the decision of the Senate had been given, and previous to the ratification by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Adet, the present minister, was furnished with a copy of the treaty, and requested to communicate his 
observations thereon. A copy of his letter, and of the reply of the Secretary of State, are enclosed, by which you 
will perceive the nature of the objections which were urged, and that such explanations were immediately given, 
and such constructions adopted, as must have been satisfactory. We infer this no less from the explanations them- 
selves than from the subsequent silence of the minister. : _ 

The late conduct of Great Britain, in detaining the vessels of the United States laden with provisions, and 
bound to France is, however, calculated to create inquietude; it is therefore proper to explain the 18th article more 
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particularly than Mr. Randolph has done, especially as this part of the treaty has been misrepresented in this coun- 
try as being unfriendly to France. ih 

It cannot be doubted that the United States have a powerful interest in diminishing, by treaty, the catalogue of 
contraband articles as much as possible; to this they are invited no less by their pacific policy, which inclines them 
to cultivate and extend neutral rights, than by the operation of the law of nations upon several valuable articles of 
export, the produce of our own country. No nation can be suspected of insincerity in the pursuit of objects con- 
nected with its immediate interest; accordingly, the most zealous exertions have been uniformly made by the United 
States to establish principles favorable to free commerce. A time of war was, however, most unfavorable for this 
purpose, especially when the object, as in the present case, was to induce a powerful maritime nation to make con- 
cessions in favor of a neutral and defenceless commerce. 

The result of the negotiation with Great Britain has therefore shown that she will not relax, in our favor, from 
the strict maxims of the law of nations defining contraband, the principles of which are adopted in the treaty. 
Thus, though the first clause of the 18th article embraces several kinds of merchandise, which the policy of modern 
times has, by special treaties, admitted to be articles of free commerce, yet it is believed that not a single one is in- 
cluded as contraband which has not been ranked as such by approved writers on the law of nations. It is not, 
therefore, correctly said that we have relinquished any mentee! vighie, the exercise of which would have been bene- 
ficial to France; and yet this is the strongest charge which has been adduced against the treaty with the shadow of 
reason. ‘The treaty has barely recited in the list of contraband what was befoic so, unger a law which we could 
not mitigate; and, though we were desirous of relaxing the rigor of this law, yet a recital of it, in the present treaty, 
was the best which could be done, and was necessary, in order to admonish our maritime and commercial citizens 
of a risk which really existed. 

The second clause of the 18th article clearly refers to the doctrine asserted by Great Britain, that provisions 
may become contraband when destined to places not invested or blockaded. To this pretension, which is contrary 
to our interests, and, as we are inclined to believe, unwarranted by the law of nations, especially in the extent as- 
serted by Great Britain, we could not accede. The opinions of our Government, on this subject, formerly ex- 

ressed, are well known to you, being amply detailed in the correspondence of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Pinckney, 
in the year 1793. ‘Though we have not been able to induce Great Britain to relinquish her construction, we have 
not abandoned ours; and the result has been a stipulation that, whenever “opter oie. and other articles not gene- 
rally contraband, shall become such, and, for that reason, be seized, they shall not be confiscated, but paid for, with 
a reasonable mercantile profit, including freight and the expenses incident to the detention. 

It is obvious that, if the British construction of the law of nations were admitted to be just, the stipulation in 
the treaty would be favorable to neutral commerce; we do not, however, admit their construction; the contrary ap- 
pears from the treaty. We have only ‘guarded, by such means as were in our power, against the full effects of a 
doctrine which has been, and which will be, strenuously opposed by all reasonable means which may offer. 

Whether this pretension, on the part of Great Britain, was of such a nature as ought to have been resisted by 
force, is a question which it pertains to the proper authorities of the United States to decide. They are the exclu- 
sive judges and competent guardians of whatever concerns our interests, policy, and honor; and, on these sub- 
jects, they will never ask the advice, nor be governed by the counsels of any foreign nation whatever. We acknow- 
ledge ourselves bound to stipulate nothing which may derogate from our prior engagements. This we have not 
done by the present treaty, and this we will never do. Even in cases where we are not bound by treaty, we will 
not stipulate to surrender our rights, as a neutral nation, to the injury of our friends; but we must be left to deter- 
‘mine in what manner we can most beneficially obviate an evil, and when it is proper for us to repel an injury. The 
present situation of Europe admonishes us to avoid the calamities of war. Having attained the possession of a free 
and happy Government, ana having nothing left to hope or desire beyond our present internal enjoyments, our so- 
licitudes are principally attracted to the vexations and depredations committed upon our commerce. These are, 
indeed, great, and are inflicted upon us by all the parties to the war, notwithstanding which our commerce has con- 
tinued to be lucrative and extensive, though, unfortunately for us, as we have no means of protecting it against in- 
justice, it is vulnerable in the same proportion that it is extensive. 

The degree of security which we enjoy is well known to depend more upon the common wants of the nations at 
war, than upon any exertions which we can immediately make of an offensive nature. Indeed nothing of this kind 
could be attempted by us without a total ‘sacrifice of our commerce. How preposterous is that policy which re- 
quires us to abandon and destroy the very object, for the preservation of which we are invited to commence hos- 
tillities. 

It may not be amiss to dilate on the consequences of our engaging in the war with Great Britain. 

First. Seeing she has the command of the sea, (and appearances strongly indicate that she will maintain that com- 
mand) our commerce might, in one year, be annihilated, and thousands of our seamen be shut up, or dying in gaols 
and prison ships. In addition to her fleets and cruisers, now in commission, privateers would swarm, as soon as an 
object so alluring and so assailable as the American commerce should present. If we look back to the two last 
years of our Revolution war, a judgment may be formed on this point. A. striking defect in her naval arrange- 
ments, in preceding years, left our ports open for the entry of commerce; for the equipping of privateers; and the 
introduction of prizes. A different arrangement in the latter period of that war totally changed the scene. The 
small privateers were hauled up, as no longer able to cope even with their armed merchantmen, and the larger pri- 
vateers were taken. Our mercantile shipping fell, at the same time, a sacrifice to the vigilant operations of the Bri- 
tish navy. At the present moment her naval power is extended beyond all former examples, while that of her ene- 
mies is, at least, not increased. 

Second. Our landed, as well as commercial interests would suffer-beyond all calculation. Agriculture, above 
the supply of our own wants, would be suspended, or its produce perish on our hands. The value of our lands and 
every species of domestic property would sink. 

hird. The sources of revenue failing, public credit would be destroyed, and multitudes of our citizens, now de- 
— on its preservation, be involved in ruin. The people at large, from the summit of prosperity, would be 
plunged into an abyss of misery too sudden and too severe patiently to be borne. ‘To increase their calamities, or 
make them felt more sensibly, direct taxes must be levied to support the war, and it would be happy for us if we 
could contemplate only a foreign war, in which all hearts and hands might be united. 

Fourth. Under the circumstances mentioned, a war with Great Britain would be essentially injurious to France. 
With our own principal ports blocked up, and her sea coast lined (as at present) with British cruisers, there would 
be an end to our intercourse with France: and it is by our commerce pe that we can give her any valuable aid. 
Men she wants not; and if she did want, we could not transport them. But while we continue our neutrality, the 
benefits we may render to France, and her colonies, are immense. And although the renewal of the order for cap- 
turing neutral vessels laden with provisions, while extremely vexatious to us, adds to their distresses; yet the tenor 
of the 18th article of our late treaty with Great Britain, feeb 0 with some a subject of clamor, will remedy, in a 
degree, the mischievous tendency of that order: for the article, far from giving a right to Great Britain to capture 
our provision vessels, only prescribes the course to be taken when, by the law of nations, provisions become contra- 
band. They are not to be confiscated, but paid for, with a reasonable mercantile profit. What will be the opera- 
tion of this provision? Will it check or encourage adventures to France? We think the latter. For if our vessels 
reach the French ports, all the expected profits of the voyage will be gained. If they are taken by the British, 
although there may be less profit, there can be no loss. Consequently, instead of discouraging, this article will rather 
promote the exportation of provisions for France: for, in the event of arrival or capture, the American merchant is 
certain of making a profitable voyage. ta 

That this article in the treaty, respecting provisions, has had no influence in the measures of the British cabinet, is 
clear to a demonstration: for the order, so far as we are informed, extends to other neutral nations with whom there 
is no similar stipulation. And before the article existed, we too well know the conduct of that court was the same. 
And claiming, as an independent nation, the right of judging in such a case, it was evidently expedient for the United 
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States to obtain from her some stipulation, which, without admitting her claim, would not leave our commerce to 
future spoliations without any definite means of liquidation or redress. ; 

Some men, forgetting their own professed principles, when they advert only to our relation to Great Britain, 
forgetting that they are the citizens of an independent State, have said that, while France, with whom we have a 
treaty of amity and commerce, was at war, we ought not to form with her enemy a similar treaty, by which our situ- 
ation would be changed. But where is the principle ,to support this rule? and where will it find any limits? We 
have treaties with many other Powers, one or the other of whom may be always at war: are we never then to make 
another treaty? : 

Others have said, France will be displeased. This we should regret, for two reasons: one, because we really wish 
to please our old and friendly allies; the others because we desire to see, and doubt not we shall see, her deport- 
ment towards us correspond with her own fundamental principle, that every independent nation has an exclusive 
right to manage its own affairs. All our external duties centre here—that in our new engagements we violate no 
prior obligation. 

That France should manifest a watchful jealousy of any connexions we might form with her ancient and invete- 
rate enemy, is perfectly natural. It is the same spirit which prompted her to afford us that efficient aid, which was so 
important to the achieving of our independence. By breaking off so large a portion of the British empire, the power 
of a formidable rival was essentially diminished. No wonder she should now be alive to the remotest prospect of 
re-union—not of government, but of interests and good will. But, to the following positions you may give all the 
solemnity of truths: 

First. That the late negotiation has not proceeded from any predilection in our Government towards Great 
Britain. We abide by our original declaration respecting the British: ** we hold them, as we hold the rest of man- 
kind, enemies in war, in peace friends.” 

Second. That, from the remembrance of a long, bloody, and distressing war, from which we were just begin- 
—_ to recover, and to taste the blessings of peace, whatever even seemed to tend to a renewal of it, was seriously 

eprecated. 

OT hird. 7hat there were many causes of difference between us and Great Britain, the adjustment of which ad- 
mitted of no longer delay. One was the detention of the western posts, under a real or affected belief that the United 
States were the first to infringe the peace of 1783.. From this detention resulted a bloody and expensive Indian war; 
a loss of revenue by a suspension of the sale of lands; and a deprivation of the fur trade. To these were added 
fresh excitements to a more extended Indian war, and the vexations and ruinous spoliations of our commerce. Our 
differences on these and other grounds had risen to a height that required an immediate remedy. War or negotia- 
tion were the alternatives. We chose the latter. Had this failed, war seemed scarcely avoidable. But in that 
case, these goud effects were counted upon. The consciousness of using the proper means of averting so great a 
calamity; union among ourselves, when war should have appeared inevitable; and division among our enemies 
who should have refused an amicable settlement of our just demands; besides which we gained time for preparation. 

Fourth. hat the commercial part of the treaty, though not unimportant, was but a subordinate object, and at 
the same time not a new measure. This is well known to every well informed citizen of the United States. It is 
a fact that a commercial treaty has been sought after ever since the peace; under the old Government, and since the 
establishment of the new one. It is a fact that, upon the arrival of Mr. Hammond, the British minister, and an in- 
timation that he was empowered to enter into commercial arrangements, he was met with avidity by Mr. Jefferson, 
the Secretary of State; and when it was discovered that his powers extended only to an inconclusive discussion of 
this subject, disappointment and chagrin were the result. It may be added that measures have been proposed and 
powerfully supported in the Legislature, the sole object of which was, to force Great Britain intoa commercial treaty. 

Fifth. Zhat.the Government of the United States is sincerely friendly to the French nation. The latter doubt- 
less believe that the body of American citizens are well affected towards them. The belief is well founded. But 
it is equally applicable to those in the administration of the government. If any thing could weaken this general 
attachment, it would be a recurrence to such disorganizing projects and outrages on the sovereignty and dignity of 
the United States as marked and disgraced the ministry of Genet. ‘The precipitate, and, in the main, ill-founded 
resolutions of a few small popular meetings, are not to be taken as true indications of the American sentiment: very 
different is the opinion of the great body of the people. These are beyond example prosperous, contented, and happy. 
Where any symptoms of another nature have appeared, they are to be traced to ignorant or perverse misrepresenta- 
tions of the treaty. This, as it becomes better understood, is more and more approved. 

That the treaty would settle every point in dispute entirely to our satisfaction, and secure to us all the commer- 
cial advantages we could wish for, no reasonable man could expect. Our antagonists, too, had claims, opinions, and 
wishes. And where there are opposing interests, nations, as well as individuals, are likely to make erroneous estimates 
of their respective rights. When, therefore, every argument was exhausted, and found unavailing, to settle the dis- 
puted points more to our advantage, the terms as we see them were adopted. ‘The Senate, after a very deliberate 
discussion and consideration of the treaty, in all its relations, advised its ratification, on the condition stated in their 
resolution; and on that condition it has received the President’s sanction. It now rests with the King of Great Bri- 
tain to give or withhold his assent. We are disposed to think that his assent will be given: for it is the interest of 
Great Britain not to increase the number of her enemies, or to deprive herself of the benefits of a commercial inter- 
course with the United States. It is not less our interest to remain at peace. And the President, as the first min- 
ister of good to the people, is bound to take all reasonable and prudent means to preserve it. Peace is the ordinary 
and eligible state of our nation; and your duties, as its agent abroad, result from this condition of our country. And 
as nothing has yet happened which renders it in any degree probable that the United States will become a party in 
the existing war, every intimation which may invite the expectations and enterprises of the French Government, 


calculating on such an event, is therefore carefully to be avoided. 
With great respect, I am, sir, &c. TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


No. 29. 


Joseph Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States, to Mr. Randolph, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States. 


New York, the 2d Vendemiaire, ( Sept. 23, 1794, O. 8S. 
. 2d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
SIR: 

A recent violation both of the sovereignty of the French republic, and of the treaties you have contracted with 
her, has just taken place at New York. Some men, in the employment of the custom house I suppose, went on 
board the Favorite, a French ship of war, and carried off effects belonging to the republic: one of the persons who 
executed this order, insulting to the nation I represent, dared to threaten the officer instructed to hoist our flag, for 
the fete of the 21st September with a stroke of his sword. His threats terminated by hoisting the flag of the cus- 
toms. This was respected by the French; but, ours was insulted in an‘ outrageous manner. I request justice 
against the authors of this infraction of the law of nations. It is to a free Government I address myself, and I shall 
obtain it. 

It is pretended, sir, at least from every thing I can learn, that a privateer, fitted for a cruise, had deposited arms 
on board, and that this pretext was used for visiting and pillaging the Favorite, a vessel answering as a store ship 
for the republic, until she should have been repaired. Were this the fact, they ought to have applied tome. The 
conduct I have frequently discovered in similar cases, the promises I have made to prosecute those who should vio- 
late the neutrality of the United States, the punctuality with which these promises have been fulfilled, should have 
induced those officers to inform the functionaries of the French republic, even if it had not been their duty to do so. 
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Nothing can justify this outrage. If an unfaithful or weak keeper had committed a fault, it were sufficient to inform 
me of it; [ should have delivered him to his proper judges, and the Americans would not have overleaped their rights, 
and offended an ally attached to them by so many ties. 
Accept my esteem. 
JH. FAUCHET. 


No. 30. 


Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State of the United States, to Mr. Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French 


republic. 
PuitaveEtpuia, September 25, 1794. 
Sir: 

I regret extremely that any citizen of the United States, and, more especially, if he be in authority, should 
offer either outrage or insult to a vessel of the Frenchtrepublic. I have accordingly written to the attorney of the 
district of New York, to inquire into and report the facts, as you will perceive from the enclosed copy. The course 
might have been shortened by directing him to proceed in the case as the law directs. But this has not been adopted, 
because we wish to reserve to ourselves the decision in this particular, as it is suggested that a public officer is con- 
cerned, and we take an interest in causing justice to be done to the French republic, as far as possible, under our 


own eye. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 
No. 31. 
Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State, to Mr. Harrison, District Attorney of New York. 
PuitaDELpuia, September 25, 1794. 
Sir: 


I have the honor of enclosing to you the translation of a letter from the minister of the French republic, com- 
plaining of an outrage on a French vessel of war. Resolved, as we are, to act with good faith and friendship towards 
our ally, I must request you to inquire into the facts, and transmit what shall be found to be an accurate state of 
them, in order that Government may proceed to do what is proper and honorable on the occasion. 


1 am, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 


No. 32. 
Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State, to Mr. Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 
PuitapeLpuia, November 17, 1794. 


Str: 

The Executive of the United States being obliged to collect information of facts at a distance through the 
public officers, and having a confidence in them, it was conceived sufficient, in the first instance, merely to transmit 
to you the evidence which had been obtained respecting the Favorite. Hence, in the letter which I had the honor 
of writing to you on the 22d ultimo, I did no more than note the enclosures, reserving any reflections until I should 
be ascertained on your part, whether the allegations were true. ; 

The opinion which the President has formed relieves both you and myself of no small difficulty in comparing 
and weighing the testimony. ; 

He has thought proper to instruct me to inform you that, on the faith which he always reposes in your asser- 
tions, he takes these points for granted: that the Favorite is a public vessel of war, bearing ,the commission of the 
French republic; and that no contravention of the act prohibiting the exportation of military stores was meditated 
in the snplacalien of those which were found on board. 

The President highly disapproves that a public vessel of war, belonging to a foreign nation, should be searched 
by officers of the customs, upon a suspicion of illicit commerce. The propriety of representing such a suspicion 
to the consul of that nation, or the commander of the vessel, will not be controverted, this being a course respect- 
tul and customary. A general instruction will, therefore, be given to pursue this course, with the view, that, if it 
should be ineffectual, the Government of the United States may adopt those measures which the necessity of the 
case and their rights may require. 

A particular instruction, founded on the same principles, will be also forwarded to the collector of New York; 
with this addition, to discontinue the prosecution against the property, and restore what may be withinthis power or 
command. At the same time I must repeat the assurance which we entertain, that you will prevent the stores from 
being used in any manner contrary to the act before referred to. 

I fiatter myself, sir, that this reparation of what is past, and the precaution against the future, will manifest such 
a disposition in our Government as will induce you to approve the decision which a sense of justice imposes upon 
the President to waive any further measures: for the appearance and circumstances of the Favorite might have mis- 
led the best intentioned man into a misapprehension of her real character. And, in ;truth, something is due to the 
consideration that, in our new situation, it cannot be expected that all our officers should meet every occurrence with 
a correct knowledge of the usages of nations. 

An insult to the French flag will not be tolerated by the President, whensoever he can prevent or punish it. But 
the depositions do not place this subject in so clear a light as to prove its existence, or to designate the culpable per- 
son. {tis the President’s purpose, therefore, to cause the officers of the customs to be admonished to respect your 
flag; and if this be not satisfactory, and you are still persuaded that an insult has been committed, I shall be ready 
to concur in any arrangement which may be convenient, for the full examination of such other witnesses as may 
be produced. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 


No. 33. 
Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State, to Mr. Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


This moment I have received the enclosed copy of a letter from the collector of New York to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Although the subject of the Favorite has been long ago adjusted, I think it proper to hand to you 
any explanation, which may come to my hands. : 

I have the honor to be, sir, &c-. 


EDM. RANDOLPH. 
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No. 34. 
Mr. Lamb, Collector of New York, to the Secretary of the Treasury. 


New York, November 29, 1794. 
SiR: 
I acknowledge the receipt of your favor of the 22d instant, respecting the articles seized on board the French 
ship the Favorite, and agreeably to your directions have ordered them to be restored. 

At the time the seizure was made, the Favorite having been totally dismantled, her crew sent-on board other 
ships of war, and her sails, rigging, and other materials, having been sold at public auction, she was considered as a 
hulk; otherwise, the event would not have taken place. 

With respect to the charge, that the officers of the customs wend ig down the national flag on board of the 
above mentioned vessel, and hoisted another in its place, it is groundless, as will appear by the papers transmitted 
to the Secretary of State, by Mr. Harrison, the district attorney. 

I am, with great respect, sir, &c. 


JOHN LAMB. 


No. 35. 


Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State, to Mr. Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


DEPARTMENT OF Srare, 4ugust 14, 1794. 


Sir: 

Information has been given to the President of the United States that the privateer, called la Carmagnole, 
which has always been considered as one of those fitted out in opposition to the sense of our Government, is now in 
the river Delaware. ‘This vessel is represented to retain still her warlike apparatus. It is probable that you have 
not been informed that she was ordered to quit our ports, or to bedismantled. But, notwithstanding this injunction, 
her military qualities are not yet laid aside, and she continues to go out and come into our ports. [am confident, 
sir, that you will disapprove of this proceeding, and that you will render it unnecessary for the President to execute 
the determination which he finds himself compelled to make, under the circumstances of the case, that la Carma- 
gnole be dismantled. The readiness with which you complied with the wish of the Government on a similar occasion 
induces me to hope that you will issue orders for dismantling her; and prevent the President from taking on this 
subject, those measures which he wishes to avoid. ’ 

‘The expedition with which this privateer moves will naturally suggest to you the propriety of my requesting that 
your interference should be as prompt as possible. 
I have the honor to be, sir, &c. 


EDM. RANDOLPH. 


No. 36. 


Mr. Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French — to Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State of the United 
tates. 
Puitapvecpuia, 29th Thermidor, 
2d year of the French republic, (16th August, 1794, O. 8.) 
Sir: 

[ inform you that the uneasiness testified by the Government of the United States, relative to the Columbia, 
which was supposed to be in the Delaware, is groundless. This vessel received an order from me on the 4th instant 
to put to sea immediately. If she has not executed it, she must have been prevented by the English forces or by the 
necessity of making some indispensable repairs, before the voyage she is about to undertake. 

Accept my respect. 


JH. FAUCHET. 
No. 37. 
Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State, to Mr. Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


PHILADELPHIA, August 20, 1794. 
SIR: 

I should have done myself the honor before this day of transmitting tv you a copy of certain rules, instituted 
by the President of the United States in relation to the belligerent Powers, if I had not taken it for granted that your 
intercourse with your predecessor had rendered it unnecessary. But I take the liberty of now enclosing them, as 
having adirect connexion with my letter to you of the 14th instant, and with your reply on the 16th. 

The correspondence from the Department of State with Mr. Genet will inform you of the motives upon which 
these rules are founded. ‘They have created asystem of obligation on our part towards those Powers, and therefore 
require our attention. 

But the Carmagnole (or Columbia) has been the subject of particular letters from Governor Clinton to Mr. Genet, 
and the French consul at New York; and the result has been an assurance that she should no longer offend those 
rules. This assurance has produced a great degree of anxiety that she should not now enter our ports, under the 
circumstances which were first offensive to the Government, and contrary to its sense, as has been often expressed 
concerning her. Itis very far from the wish of the President that your despatches should be at any time interrupt- 
ed. The step of dismantling which is desired is merely to fulfil an engagement which has been frequently made. 

Whether the Carmagnole be at present in the Delaware, we cannot at this place ascertain. If she has sailed, I 
have only to communicate to you the hope and expectation of the President that you will, by your orders, prevent 
her from returning to our ports in her military equipment. If she has not sailed, we must repeat our confidence that 
you will cause her to be dismantled. ‘The rules above referred to will not permit an illicit privateer, as she has been 
deemed to be, to make any reparations within the United States. 

Permit me to request an early answer to this letter, and to learn that you will direct the necessary measures to 
be immediately adopted, and cut off the painful necessity of measures, adequate to the end being pursued by the Go- 
vernment. 

I have the honor, sir, to be, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 


No. 38. 


Joseph Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States, to Mr. Randolph, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States. 


Puitapexpuia, 4th Fructidor, (21st Mugust, 1794, O. S.) 
2d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
Sir: 
_ [told you verbally, and repeat it in writing, that the Cornelia and the Columbia had sailed for France. Then 
my intention was, that they should not return armed into the ports of the United States. But they were compelled 
to take shelter by the pursuit of the English vessels of war, which at this time block up all your ports. It would be 
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as unjust as unreasonable to impute to them as a crime this return, which was rendered necessary by so unhappy a 
circumstance; unless it be wished that these two vessels should become the prey of the English; and I avow it with 
profound sorrow, that I have been tempted to entertain this opinion, when | learnt that, at New York, orders had 
been given to the Cornelia immediately to quit that port, although it was known that two English frigates were to 
have seized her on her departure. But, sir, it is too painful for me to harbor a doubt injurious to the public officers 
of a free nation, to give myself up to this impressions and, at the same time, it is too grateful to me to prove with what 
strictness we fulfil our treaties and our engagements, to omit giving to you the following details. 

The first of these two vessels, the Cornelia, which is at New York, is about to go to Boston, to be there com- 
pletely dismantled. The second, the Columbia, which was in the Delaware, departed thence on the 11th of this 
month. Iam surprised, sir, that you were not informed of her departure, with as much care as you were of her ar- 
rival. Perhaps it was not the duty of the same person to give the two advices, which might have prevented your 
complaints. But, sir, when the Federal Government fulfil with so much’ exactness the new obligations which it 
has imposed upon itself, in relation to England, is it not just to require from it the same scrupulous observance of sa- 
cred treaties, which it has long since contracted with France? Why, then, is an asylum refused to an unfortunate 
barque, which in her flight had thrown into the sea some of her cannon and of her water, when it is given, though 
against the tenor of these very treaties, to the vessels of war which have taken prizes from the citizens of the repub- 
lic? Without doubt, sir, this violation, which is so fatal to us, takes place through forgetfulness only. It would be 
horrible to me to attribute it to any other motive: therefore, I content myself with subjoining here an extract of the 
17th article, in order to recall it to your remembrance. 

** Arr. 17th. And on the contrary, no asylum or retreat shall be given in their ports or harbors to those who 
shall have taken prizes from the subjects of His Majesty or the said States; and if they are compelled to enter them 
by tempest or the danger of the seas, they shall be obliged to depart as soon as possible.” 

Neither tempest nor the danger of the seas have compelled the English vessels of war to enter your ports; not- 
withstanding, they have been there supplied; notwithstanding, they remain there to interrupt your commerce and 


our supplies; and notwithstanding, we are your nearest allies. 
Accept, sir, &c. 
JH. FAUCHET. 


No. 39. 


Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State, to Mr. Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 
PHILADELPHIA, September 7, 1794. 


Sir: : 

Feeling, and at all times acknowledging, as the President of the United States does, the obligations of our 
treaties with your nation; and banishing every consideration which comes into competition with them, he read, not 
without regret, the following passage in your letter of the 21st ultimo: 

** Why, then, was an asylum refused to an unhappy barque, which in its flight had thrown into the sea a part of 
its cannon and of its water, while it was granted, contrary to the tenor of these very treaties, to vessels of war, which had 
made prizes from the citizens of the republic? Without doubt, sir, this violation, which is so fatal to us, has arisen 
from forgetfulness only. It would be horrible to'me to attribute it to any other motive. I therefore content myself 
with subjoining hereto an extract from the 17th article, to recall it to your remembrance,” &c. 

‘There was, sir, during the existence of your predecessor’s functions, a period at which we were obliged to sum- 
mon all the strength and fervor of our friendship for the French republic, to combat the various forms of aggression 
which he offered to our Government. But let these be now burried in eternal oblivion, sealed, as it has been, by the 
justice rendered to our wishes, in the removal of him, and in the deportment of his successor. This period is there- 
fore revived for a moment, merely for the purpose of referring you to those of our remonstrances which are to be 
found among your papers of office, and which speak the sensibility of the United States at the equipment of priva- 
teers within their limits. And it is recollected, even now, not from the most distant apprehension that the measure 
will be repeated under your countenance, but to point to the reasons which produced our solicitude on the occasion. 

Except vessels of this — all belonging to the French republic or French citizens, have been admitted 
into our ports with cordiality. Where an asylum in general has been refused to any, it was a consequence of an in- 
fraction of our sovereignty. If, in the particular instance to which you allude, the denial of asylum has been aggra- 
vated by circumstances of improper severity, it is more than we knew, until your communication: it is what the Pre- 
sident would absolutely disapprove. ; 

If your interpretation of the treaty of commerce be accurate, that is, if no ship of war, which had made prize of 
French vessels, could be received into our ports, still no complaint of this kind has yet reached the Executive of the 
United States from any functionary of France, or any other authentic source. But it would be uncandid to conceal 
from you the construction which we have hitherto deemed the true one. The first part of the 17th article’ relates to 
French ships of war and privateers, entering our ports with their prizes: the second contrasts the situation of the 
enemies of France by forbidding such as shall have made prize of the French; intimating from this connexion of the 
two clauses, that the vessels forbidden are those which bring their prizes with them. It has been considered that 
this section of the treaty was pened destined to the withholding of protection or succor to the prizes themselves. 
Had it been otherwise, it would have been superfluous to have prohibited in the 22d article foreign privateers from 
selling what they have taken in the ports of the United States. 

Be assured, sir, of this truth: that it would be a painful reflection to the President of the United States if our trea- 


ties with the French nation had ever been infringed with his assent; and further, that, if they ever shall be, he will 
be ready, as he always has been, to hear and inquire, and to cause offences against them to be punished, errors to be 
rectified, and injuries to be duly compensated. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 


No. 40. 


Joseph Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States, to Mr. Randolph, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States. 


Pmtavevputi, the 2d of the Sans Culotides, (18th September, 1794, O. S.) 
2d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 


Sir: 
In assuring me of the true sentiments of the President you do no more than confirm the opinion I have enter- 
tained of his virtues, and especially of his sincerity and attachment to the sublime cause of liberty, for which he has 
fought, as the French republicans are now fighting. It is very agreeable to me to partake of this opinion with all 
those who abhor despots and love men. But how, sir, must I have excited his regret by laying before him the attacks 
which I believe to have been made upon treaties which unite our two nations? He has not done the injury, and he can 
apply the remedy. It was not then reproaches I made to him, but an opportunity I afforded him of exercising his 
natural inclination to do what is just and becoming the nation he represents, and by whom he is justly venerated. 
In speaking of his regret, you excite my own, when duty imperiously requires me to resume a discussion ren- 
dered necessary by your answer, and the reflections it contains; redered necessary still more by the recent persecu- 
tions which the French are made to suffer by the servile submission of the subaltern agents of the Executive of the United 
States to the requisitions of those of George III. Unfortunately I cannot but be embarrassed in the choice of facts 
which occur to support this last assertion. Before I cite them, it is necessary for me to correct an important error 
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which has slipped into your despatch. You tell me, “if your construction of the treaty of commerce be accurate,” &c. 
This expression, sir, implies two facts, which I equally oppose. The first is, that the article which I have cited 
may be susceptible of several constructions; the second 1s, that I have given an arbitrary meaning to this article. 
You forsake these two Suppositions to construe, ina man.er favorable to our enemies, a part of the treaty which it is 
necessary totally to retrench, if your interpretation is adopted. 

The example of candor you have given induces me to avow, that I observe with pain the efforts you have made 
to demonstrate to me that the import fiterally expressed is not the true import, and to substitute an ambiguity for a 
very clear and positive stipulation, 

I recur to your reasoning. : 

“The first part of the 17th article relates to Freach ships of war and privateers, entering our ports with thei: 
prizes; the second presents a precise contrast. he connexion of the contrast which exists between these two 
clauses, therefore, intimates that the vessels forbidden are those which bring their prizes with them.” 

The best answer I can give to this paragraph is to request you to read the same 17th article over again. You will 
thereby see at once, that the said vessels (capturing) or their prizes, (which proves that both have an equal right to 
this privilege) cannot be arrested or seized, whether, &c. and, in the second part of the article you will find, ** That, 
on the contrary, no shelter, &c. shall be given, to such as shall have made prize,” (not to such alone as shall bring 
in their prizes, as you seem to think, but fo such_as capture.) It may be well to observe to you, sir, that, by cap- 
turing vessels, is always understood the whole fleet, and not the particular vessels of that fleet which may have 
manned the prizes. ‘The matter then is not alone, as you seem desirous of understanding it, to refuse all succor to 
prizes, but also to such as shall have made them. If you pursue the reading you will see, “ That, if they should 
come in, being forced by stress of weather, or the danger of the sea, all proper means shall be used that they go out 
and retire from thence as soon as possible.” Hence the want of repairs after a battle, of which a prize might be 
supposed to be the consequence, a desire to take in provisions, in order to prolong a cruise without returning to the 
ports of their own nation, are not, as you esteem them, sufficient titles for our enemies to obtain an entry into your 
ports. Hence, the principal advantage which the allied nations wished mutually to assure to each other by this arti- 
cle, was not so much to make the difficulty of disembarrassing themselves of, or selling their prizes, felt by their 
enemies, as of taking from them the facility of putting speedily to sea after an engagement, and obliging them to 
return to their own country to victual and supply themselves with provisions and water. This consequence natu- 
rally follows from the foregoing propositions, which would otherwise be without meaning; and, therefore, would 
discover nothing but folly in the framers of the treaty, which is not supposable. It their object was only to prohibit 
vessels of war of the enemy to enter a_port with their prizes, and if the intention of the contracting parties could 
have been what you suppose, they would have formally expressed it; they would not have said, ** Such as shall have 
made prize,” but the vessels with their prizes. For my part, I cannot see in a treaty what it does not contain, and 
I cannot help seeing in it what it clearly expresses. I closely adhere to the letter, when it has an obvious and 
determinate meaning. I understand that the captors of French property should be driven from your ports. Now 
English ships have made prizes: I thence conclude, that English ships should not find shelter in your ports: I 
thence conclude, that the asylum granted to them is a violation of our treaties. If it be true, as you wrote me, that 
the French functionaries and my i png never complained of this violation, it was because, far from hunting 
for causes of complaint, when we had reason, we have always respected the situation of the American Government; 
it was because the audacity and vexations, practised by the English against your commerce and the law of nations, 
increase in proportion as they give you assurances of peace. It is far from my thoughts to censure the long patience 
with which your Government supports the perfidies of England. I respect both its motives and its secrecy, and the 
means, in fine, which its prudence suggests, to obtain justice; but [ am grieved to see the commercial connexions of 
the French republic and the United States entirely dissolved by so many harassings. I am: grieved to see the 
seizures which the British ships, at this time, make of American vessels sailing for France, or even returning 
thence, or which are supposed to be bound for a French port. I am grieved to see the United States sutter in 
silence the insolence of English proclamations, which are executed even upon their coasts. Iam grieved that, even 
at this moment, an alliance between a free people anda Machiavelian Government is talked of. _In’suppos ing this 
rumor to be true, however monstrous such an alliance may be, [ rely so much on the sincerity with which the Exe- 
cutive of the United States keeps its engagements, as still to demand, with confidence, their execution. 

An occasion now presents itself. Even adopting your construction of the treaty, it has just been violated at 
Norfolk. ‘The English frigate Terpsichore anchored there with a French privateer, called La Montagne, which she 
had taken. The consul of the republic complained, in writing to the Governor of Virginia, against this infraction, 
and a length of time elapsed without the Governor’s deigning to give him an answer. I expect one from you, 
whose principles I know, more speedy, no doubt, and conformable with justice. This delay gives rise to a very 
painful reflection; it is, that there is the greatest fervor to satisfy the unjust demands of our enemies, and the great- 
est coldness to satisfy our lawful demands. Norfolk will furnish the two proofs of what I advance; the execution 
of our treaties was claimed: but no aaswer was given. A vessel whose mast was broken in her passage to Guada- 
loupe, whtre she was carrying provisions, was obliged to return to Norfolk. It was immediately wished to arrest 
her on the assertion of some Englishmen, and the proceedings which were to be employed were so odious, so 
insulting to the public officers of the republic, that I am obliged to enter into some details relative to this affair. 

A Frenchman learned at Charleston the recapture of Guadaloupe; his first feelings excited him to go to the 
assistance of his newly arrived brethren; he purchased a schooner, which he loaded with provisions, intending to 
avail himself of the American papers belonging to the vessel he had bought; it was justly observed to him, that, 
agreeably to the laws of the United States, the transfer of a vessel to a foreigner made it necessary to give up the 
papers; he was then obliged, agreeably to the laws of France, to take out from the consulate a certificate of the 
purchase, to serve him until his arrival at the first French port. For the defence of his property he put on board 
thirteen cannon, which he possessed before the purchase of the vessel. He notified the Governor of South Carolina 
of it, who, finding him armed simply for his own defence, and not fora cruise, made no objection. He sailed; 
an accident obliged him to go to Norfolk. He had hardly arrived, when it was wished to arrest him. I leave you 
to judge of the indignation of a man, who, impatient at the space which separated him from his fellow-citizens, dying 
with hunger, found himself treated as a criminal amongst an allied nation. He esteemed every moment of delay 
which he experienced, as so many assassinations of the Frenchmen who were threatened with approaching famine. 
‘To put the finishing stroke to this inhospitable conduct, the consul of the republic was solicited to arrest the cap- 
tain, without giving the grounds of the suit instituted against him, as if it was desired to make the consul act the 
part of a constable. 1 send you the documents which establish this fact. 1 know, sir, that you will answer me, 
that a superior court will determine upon the legality of these persecutions, and that justice will finally be done. 
But, in an unjust prosecution, which they may have raised, I have already remarked to you, it is of little conse- 
quence to the English agents how the suit shall be determined; if they have contravened an operation which was to 
save a French colony, they have attained the object they propgsed; and if, in the present case, for example, they 
should be obliged to pay heavy damages, heavier even than the value of the vessel, they will pay them with plea- 
sure. If they shall have prevented the supplies of one of our colonies, it must be to them as grateful, as it is griev- 
ous to us, to render those the instruments of the ruin of one of our possessions in the islands, who have guarantied 
their safe possession by their treaties with us. 

However disagreeable it may be to me to fatigue the Federal Government with my complaints, I must again 
recur to the capture of the English brigantine Perseverance. ° I shall content myself es | submitting the facts, and 
shall leave to you the reflections to which they may give rise. 

The English brigantine Perseverance, captured by the privateer le Sans Pareil, commissioned at Cape Francois, 
in the Island of St. Domingo, arrived at New York* the 13th of last August. The English vice consul immediately 
suggested that the Sans Pareil had been commissioned at Charleston. ‘The collector of the customs at once caused 
the prize to be seized, the captors to be expelled, possession to be taken, and all her papers to be carried away. 


* Newport. 
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The French prize master wished to object to two English sailors, who, being improperly influenced, declared, 
under oath, that this officer had killed a man at Charleston; and he was finally imprisoned. 

Happily, the consu! of the repudlic at Boston being informed of this strange persecution, sent his. chancelloy to 
Newport. . ; : P 

The chancellor found that, from just suspicions conceived against the two English sailors, and the impossibility 
of their giving security to appear at the criminal suit commenced against the prize master, they had been themse!ves 
committed to prison; that seeing themselves abandoned, uneasy about the consequences, perhaps repentant, they 
had confessed that their deposition was false; that, finally, they had retracted judicially, by confessing that they had 
been actuated only by malice, and had been set at liberty; that, in the mean time, nobody was prosecuted but the 
two perjurers; wd that the final enlargement of the prize master was deiayved. ; 

The chancellor, on his arrival, requested from the collector a communication of the papers of the prize; he 
requested him to send her to Providence, for the sake of greater security; because an attempt had been made the 
night before, by the owner and the English sailors, to carry her off. He obtained neither, was obliged to protest, 
and went to Newport to claim justice from the Governor. 

The Governor heard the cause on the 25th of August. The English vice consul obtained its adjournment to a 
distant day, and appeared desirous of gaining time. Finally, the prize was restored to the captors; but. in the inter- 
val, she became injured, the costs of suit consumed a part of her value, and the privateersmen became discouraged. 

I spare you, sir, an infinity of daily complaints, all of which equally disclose an extreme facility in a great num- 
ber of the civil officers of the United States, of condescension to the first requisitions of the English agents, and who 
thereby second, no doubt involuntarily, the intrigues of our perfidious enemies. It would be very pleasing to me 
no more to be obliged to trouble you with the recital of the injustice and malevolence of which those men are the 
victims; who, after having braved death, are compelled to submit to all the disgusts of the most cunning chicanery, 
before they can enjoy the price of their blood; these men, finally, who are afraid of losing, in fulfilling the office of 
the lawyer, about which they know but little, that time which they might have better employed in purging your 
coasts of the pirates who devour your commerce. 

Pardon, sir, the length of this despatch: the importance of the matter which I have treated would not admit of 
more brevity. If any of the expressions which it contains should wound the Executive of the United States, it will 
be entirely against the wish of my heart; and I must pray you not to attribute them to any design of offending it, but 
to a sentiment of grief which I feel in writing it. You have been long persuaded of the profound esteem I profess 
for him who is its head, and whom I every day learn more to venerate. 

Accept, sir, &c. 


JH. FAUCHET. 
No. 41. 


Joseph Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States, to Mr. Randolph, Secre 
tary of State of the United States. 


Puivapevputa, 10th Vendemiaire, (Oct. 1, 1794, 0. S.) 
3d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
Sir: 

I send you the answer given by Mr. Lee, Governor of Virginia, to the vice consul of Norfolk, who claimed 
the execution of the seventeenth article of the treaty of commerce between France and the United States. I shall 
be obliged by your informing me what the instructions are, which this Governor could have received from the Presi- 
dent, or, at least, what is the issue of my complaints against the manifest violation of the article 1 have just cited. 
I beg leave to observe to you that the brevity of the letter of Mr. Lee affords no satisfaction, and that, if he delays 
any length of time in obtaining information, the justice [ demand will be too tardy, and will afford the English fri- 
gates time to be supplied, and, finally, to brave the authority of your Government. 

Accept my esteem. 
JH. FAUCHET. 


P. S. You will remark, sir, that the letter of the vice consul of Norfolk remained twelve days without an an- 
swer; and that, when complaints are made against prizes taken by our cruisers, two hours are enough for even unjust 
seizures to take place. 


No. 42. 

Ricumonp, September 12, 1794. 
Sir: | 
I had the honor to find here your letter of the 31st of August, and with very great pleasure will make neces- 
sary inquiries, and then pursue the conduct which the President’s instructions enjoin. 


1 have the honor to be, &c. HENRY LEE. 


A copy conformable to that which was sent to me by the vice consul of the republic at Norfolk. 
JH. FAUCHET. 


No. 43. 
Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State, to Mr. Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


PHILADELPHIA, October 2, 1794. 


Sir: 

I have had the honor of receiving your letter of the 1st instant, in which you are pleased to repeat the com- 

laint contained in your letter of the 18th ultimo, against the English frigate Terpsichore, carrying into Norfolk, in 

Vir inia, as a prize, the French privateer La Montagne. You remonstrate also upon the delay which the Governor 

of Virginia has shown in granting the relief required by the consul of the French republic, and desire to be informed 

of the instructions which have been given in this affair by the Executive of the United States, or at least of the issue 
of your application. : ; 

It was my intention to have replied to the case of the Terpsichore, in the answer which I propose to make to 
your letter of the 18th ult. But I have no hesitation in delivering it to you, as my opinion, that her coming into our 
ports with a prize is inadmissible by our treaty with France. It is more. It is contrary to the rule wanek have 
been long ago prescribed by the President of the United States to the Governors of the individual States, and which 
Governor Lee, in his letter of the 12th ult. to consul Oster, undertakes to execute. 

From the circumstances, however, of Governor Lee being possessed of standing instructions and powers, ade- 
quate to the exigency, and Mr. Oster having laid the matter before him, it could not be presumed that he had affect- 
ed an unnecessary procrastination. Nor did you specify in your letter of the 18th ultimo, the interval between Mr. 
Oster’s application and the retardment of Governor Lee’s answer. Hence, as it was known to me that it would 
require some time for a letter to pass from Norfolk to Richmond, the seat of government, for an answer to be re- 
turned from Richmond to Norfolk, and for the usual allowance for the possibility of the Governor’s absence, (which 
now s€ems probable from an expression in his letter of the 12th_ult. to Mr. Oster) I did not hold myself justified in 
expressing to him a suspicion of neglect. Without such a suspicion it would have been absolutely useless to address 
him, as he could have been merely instructed to make the necessary inquiries, and to fulfil the sense of the Presi- 
dent; both which things he ought to accomplish, of course, upon being notified of the occasion. 


* 
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As Governor Lee, in that letter of the 12th ultimo, promises to discharge the duties which are expected from 
him, I cannot doubt that he, or the Lieutenant Governor in his absence, has, before this day, completed the business, 
according to national faith. 

But that there may not be any impediment to the gratification of your wishes, I have the pleasure of enclosing to 
you the copy of a letter, which will be despatched by the mail of to-morrow to the Executive of Virginia. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 


P.S. October 3. This letter was sent this morning. 


No. 44. 


The Secretary of State to the Lieutenant Governor of Virginia. 

PuiLaperputa, October 3, 1794. 
Sir: 
It is with great mortification that intelligence has been received at the Department of State, from the minister 
of the French republic, that the British frigate Terpsichore has carried, as prize, into Norfolk, or some of our ports 
in its neighborhood, the French privateer 1a Montagne. Our treaty with France positively forbids the admission 
of a foreign ship of war under such circumstances. The rales which have been adopted by the President are _point- 
ed on this particular subject. What is due to all nations, we ought faithfully to render to the British; what is be- 
yond the rights of the law of nations, we are under no obligation to perform, especially towards the British shipping, 
which is hourly destroying our trade; and more especially in defiance of a treaty which ought to be held sacred, 

It appears, sir, by a letter from Governor Lee to the French consul at Norfolk, on the 12th of September last, 
that he had undertaken to make the necessary inquiries into the fact, and fo do what the nature of the case de- 
manded. The minister of the French republic is uneasy at the delay of the Governor’s answer, and is led to appre- 
hend, from thence, a more injurious delay in the effecting of the business. I have given him my ideas of the course 
of this affair, trusting and believing that the patriotism of the Executive of Virginia will not suffer this gross insult 
to our treaty. 

Let me entreat you, sir, to exert the attachment, which I know your whole body to possess, to national faith, 
and to cause to be rendered to the French republic that justice to which it is entitled, upon the presumption that the 


facts, as stated, shall be found to be accurate. I have the honor to be, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 


No. 45. 


Joseph Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States, to Mr. Randolph, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States. 


Puirape puta, the 15th Vendemiaire, (6th October, 1794, O. S.) 
3d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 


SIR: 

In proportion to the pain of complaining of the negligence and tardiness which are shown in many parts of 
the United States in the execution of the treaties which equally bind our two nations, is the pleasure of acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the despatch in which I find expressed, with the energy of a friend, the intention of the Federal 
Government to maintain the engagements which it has contracted with the French republic. I observe to you, how- 
ever, that this intention will produce no effect, if you are obliged to notify it to the Governors every time that hos- 
tile vessels, with their prizes, shall enter the ports from their cruise: for these vessels would then have time to 
take in provisions for themselves and their prizes before the order of departure (which ought to be given to them 
immediately, for fulfilling the object of the contracting parties) can be notified to them. It does not require a long 
time to make the researches necessary for determining whether. a vessel puts into a harbor only by force of the dan- 
gers of the sea. ‘Thisis a case in which a few hours suffice for obtaining informations; and it appears to me that there 
is already a fault on the part of the Governors, or of those who are appointed to maintain‘the laws, that a demand 
must be made upon them for the execution of the instructions which they have received from their Government. 
They have failed in their duty, which prescribes a continual vigilance and attention to prevent any thing being done 
contrary to the laws or treaties of their country. 

You will pardon, sir, these reflections, when you shall learn that an English frigate has just anchored in Hamp- 
ton roads, with two French privateers, as prizes. If, on the very day of her arrival, she has not been directed to 
depart immediately; if there must have been long inquiries beforehand, and the consul must have written in the 
first instance, the English will have had time to revictual, and supply all their wants; and the article of our treaty, 
which, at first sight, seems necessarily to be so disadvantageous to them, will in no respect control their piracies. 
To crown the system of robbery which they have invented, nothing more will be wanting than to carry into your own 
ports the vessels which they shall have taken from yourselves; since they already conduct thither, in spite of your 


laws, those which they have taken from your allies. Accept, sir, my esteem. 
JH. FAUCHET. 


No. 46. 
The Secretary of State to Mr. Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


PuitapEvputa, October 10, 1794. 


Sir: 
Believing that effect cannot be given to the intimation expressed in your letter of the 6th more decisively 
than by an instruction to the Governors, [ have the honor of enclosing to you a copy of my circular letter to them, 
And of being, with great respect, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 


No. 47. 
CIRCULAR; 


The Secretary of State to the Governors of the several States. 
PuiLapELpHta, October 10, 1794. 


Sir: 
Although I cannot doubt that the treaties of the United States with France will be respected by your excel- 
lency, according to the obligations of good faith and sincere friendship, yet I must take the liberty of recommendin 
to your particular attention the 17th article of the treaty of commerce. Mr. Fauchet, the minister of the French 
republic near the United States, apprehends, from circumstances which have been experienced, that, unless prompt 
and decisive measures are adopted, in the several ports, in regard to vessels hostile to the French nation, and bring- 
ing in French prizes, this branch of that treaty will become null. It cannot require much time to go through the 
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necessary eXaminations; and, therefore, I must entreat your excellency to enter into such arrangements for the ex- 
ecution of this member of the treaty, and the correspondent rules of the President of the United States, as will ef- 
fectually prevent, under those circumstances, hostile vessels from receiving comfort and succor, contrary to sol- 
emn stipulations. It will not escape your observation that, if adequate measures should be delayed, in the ports 
distant from your excellency, until you can be notified, and forward special instructions adapted to each case, the 


opportunity of enforcing the treaty will be lost. I have the honor to be, &c. 
, EDM. RANDOLPH. 


No. 48. 
The Secretary of State to Mr. Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


PHILADELPHIA, October 19, 1794. 


Sir: : 
I do myself the honor of transmitting to you the copy of a letter from the Lieutenant Governor of Virginia, 


in answer to mine of the 3d instant, upon the subject of the British. frigate Terpsichore. ji 
I have the honor to be, sir, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 


No. 49. 
Lieutenant Governor Wood to the Secretary of State. 


Ricumonp, October 10, 1794. 
Sm: ° 
I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 3d instant. I am not enabled, at present, 
to give you the information I could wish with respect to the British frigate the Terpsichore. Before the Governor 
left this place, he received the information which you mention, from the vice consul at Norfolk; and, in his charac- 
ter of commander in chief of the militia, assured Mr, Oster, in a letter of the 12th ultimo, that ‘** he will make the 
necessary inquiries, and then pursue the conduct which the President’s instructions enjoin.” My not receiving ary 
communications respecting the Governor’s inquiries, I naturally concluded the frigate had been ordered to depart, 
and had complied with the injunction. I have now given the most pointed instructions to the commandant of the 
militia at Norfolk, to make immediate inquiry into the facts, and report the same to the Executive; and that he, in 
the mean time, cause to be rendered to the republic of France that justice to which it is entitled. i have written to 
the vice consul on the subject, and have requested him to make me acquainted with all cases of a similar nature 


which may hereafter occur. I have the honor, &c. 
JAMES WOOD. 


No. 50. 
Joseph Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United. States, to Mr. Randolph. 


PurtapEpuia, the 12th Pluviose, (January 31, 1795, O. S.) 
3d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
Sir: 
It is now the third time that English vessels, notwithstanding my representations, have anchored, with their 
prizes, in the Chesapeake. Iam assured that the French corvette l’Esperance has been conducted into Lynhaven 
Bay by the Argonaut. The fact is, that the latter vessel sailed from the Chesapeake in order to capture the cor- 
vette belonging to the republic, returned after that expedition, and is even at this moment sheltered there. 

You assured me, sir, that the most positive orders had been given, to prevent future violations of the treaties; not- 
withstanding that assurance, the outrage is again renewed, and, what is more, the English vessels, which should re- 
main in your ports only to receive succor strictly necessary to enable them to gain the nearest national port, have 
remained stationary in them. At their return froma cruise on your coasts, where they capture your own vessels, 
they procure their provisions, their supplies, in the United States: and may, also, as has just happened, even when 
driven in by stress of weather, and when asylum is given to them, obstruct your and ourcommerce. In a word, 
they appear to be ramparts established to cut off all communication between your country and mine. This contra- 
vention of the contract which binds our two nations can no longer be tolerated. I expect, sir, your answer, that I 
may communicate to the French republic the motives for a conduct which will afflict it so much the more, as hers is 
all friendship, all justice, towards the United States. 

Accept my respect. 
JH. FAUCHET. 


No. 51. 
The Secretary of State to Mr. Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


DeprarTMENT oF State, February 1, 1795. 


Sir: 
Permit me to refer to the enclosed copy of my letter to the Governor of Virginia for an answer to your favor 
of the 31st ultimo. Indeed, sir, if I could more strongly express to you the mortification which I have experienced 
from these events, I -would do so: for I contemplate such a violation of our treaty with abhorrence. 


I have the honor to be, sir, &c. 
EDMUND RANDOLPH. 


The Secretary of State to the Governor of Virginia. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE February 1, 1795. 


Sir: . 

It is with the greatest regret that I am constrained to transmit to your excellency the enclosed copy of a let- 
ter from the minister plenipotentiary of the French republic. You will find, sir, that it contains most heavy com- 
plaints against the indulgence understood to have been shown, in the ports of Virginia, to British vessels of war, 
which have made prize of French ships. The files of the council of state will support me in representing to the 
minister, that [ had taken the liberty of urging the Executive of Virginia, on the 3d and 10th of October last, to wipe 
away a similar imputation on our national faith. Not having been enabled to communicate to him any result, in 
consequence of those letters, I have felt great embarrassment how to answer him on the present occasion. But, sir, 
confiding in the patriotism of the Executive of Virginia, and being persuaded that it must be painful to them to tole- 
rate the violation of our treaty with France, in so delicate a part, I shall assure him that the most speedy and effectual 


measures are recommended to your excellency. 
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Of those measures you are the best judge, being upon the spot, and within the reach of the most accurate infor- 
mation. But I cannot forbear to add, that, as delay must be destructive of the object, it will probably be advisable 
for your excellency to send down some confidential officer, who may act with promptness and decision, without en- 
countering the inconvenience of being obliged to send and receive expresses to and from Richmond. 

I beg the favor of your excellency’s immediate reply, 

And have the honor to be, sir, &c. 
EDMUND RANDOLPH. 


No. 53. 


The Secretary of State to Mr. Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


DepartTMeENT OF State, February 24, 1795. 
Sir: 
I have the pleasure of transmitting to you copies of the despatches which I received by the last mail from 
the Governor of Virginia, relative to the complaint which [ some time ago forwarded to him from you. 


I have the honor to be, sir, &c. 
EDMUND RANDOLPH. 


The Governor of Virginia to the Secretary of State. 


Ricumonp, February 12, 1795. 
Sir: 

I am extremely concerned that any seeming inattention to the treaty of the United States with France should 
be attributed to the Executive of Virginia: I, however, flatter myself that an investigation of that subject will totally 
exculpate them from having, in any instance, authorized an imputation on our national faith. 

Although divested of effectual means to prevent, in all our ports, the acts_of the citizens or subjects of the belli- 
gerent nations, which may contravene an article of the treaty, I trust the enclosed transcripts of the several and re- 
peated letters and instructions on the subject will satisfy the minister plenipotentiary of the French republic, as 
well as yourself, that the Executive have made every effort to render such instances as few as possible, and on every 
occasion to remedy them where they_ have occurred. f 

Of the act now particularly complained of by Mr. Fauchet, your letter of the Ist instant, with its enclosure, commu- 
nicated to us the first information; nor will this be a matter of surprise, when the relative situation of Lynhaven 
Bay is considered. , ; t 

The information has now been submitted to the consideration of the council of State, and that no delay may pre- 
vent the application of such remedy as is attainable, and the circumstances of the case may, on further investigation 
indicate, they have advised that I shall become personally the agent in the business: in consequence of which, I in- 
tend to set out to-morrow for Norfolk, and, on my return, or, as soon as the object of my journey is at all effected, 
you may expect a further communication respecting it. | 

In the mean time, I must request you will be so obliging as to make Mr. Fauchet acquainted with the step de- 
termined on, as well as the contents of the enclosed, and assure him that, independent of their sense of national 
dignity, and the obligation arising from particular stipulations, the Executive of Virginia will never want inclination 
to render to the French republic every act of friendship as well as justice, which is compatible with their political 
situation. , . 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
RT. BROOKE. 


No. 55. 


CIRCULAR. 


To the Commandants of Counties in which are Ports of Navigation. 


Ricumonp, June 8, 1793. 
Sir: 

The President of the United States having called on. me, in my character of commander-in-chief of the mili- 
tia of this State, to be ready to suppress any attempt or attempts which may be made, within the limits thereof, to 
violate the neutrality he has declared in behalf of the people of the United States towards the belligerent Powers, I 
consider it my duty to communicate the same to the commaadants of the militia of those counties whose local situa- 
tion may require it; together with the sentiments expressed by the President on this occasion. 

He has declared that the treaty existing between the United States and France, and the treaty existing between 
the United States and Holland, do not authorize those Powers to arm vessels within our ports; therefore, any at- 
tempt on the part of the belligerent Powers, or their subjects, so to do, will be a violation of the neutrality. 

nall such cases, you will, therefore, be pleased to interpose with your militia, seizing and detaining any vessel 
which you may find, within the limits of your county, commissioned, equipped, and manned as a privateer, on behalf 
of any of the belligerent Powers, or of their subjects; and you will also interpose in all acts of hostility which may hap- 
pen between the belligerent Powers, detaining the party first aggressing. 

In any event of this sort, you will be so good, without loss of time, to communicate the case to me, with all the 
evidence legally taken in writing, appertaining thereunto, that I may transmit the same to the President of the Unit- 
ed States, whose decision, when known to me, will be forwarded to you. 


I have the honor to be, sir, &c. 
HENRY LEE. 


No. 56. 


CIRCULAR. 


To the Commandants of Counties in which are Ports of Navigation. 


Ricumonp. August 22, 1793. 
Sir: 

It having been decided by the President of the United States that no armed vessel, which has been, or shall 
be, originally fitted out, in any port of the United States, as a cruiser or privateer, by either of the parties at war, is 
to have asylum in any of the ports of the United States, in case any vessel within the foregoing description should 
arrive in any port or harbor within the limits of your county, you are to cause her to be ordered to depart immedi- 
ately. and in case of her refusal, you are to take effectual measures to oblige her to depart. Force is not to be re- 
sorted to, until every proper effort has been previously made to procure the early departure without it. If any such 
vessel or vessels shall have sent or brought, subsequent to the 5th instant, or should hereafter send or bring, any 
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prize or prizes into any port or harbor within your county, you will cause such prize or prizes to be immediately se- 
cured by your militia, for the purpose of being restored to the former owners. The following are the names of the 
privateers comprehended within the meaning of this letter, that have hitherto come to the knowledge of the Go- 
vernment of the United States: 


Citizen Genet, ‘ 

Sans Culotte, é Fitted out at Charleston, S. C. 
Vainqueur de Bastile, 

Petit Democrat, fitted out at Philadelphia. 

Carmagnole, fitted out at Delaware. 


You will be pleased to transmit in writing to the Governor, all the cases, with the evidences thereon, which may 
occur in pursuance of this communication. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 


JAMES WOOD. 
No. 57. 


The Lieutenant Governor of Virginia to the Viee Consul of the French republic at Norfolk. 


RicumonD, October 9, 1794. 
Sir: 
The communications made by you to the Governor, respecting the British frigate the Terpsichore, he took up as 
commander-in-chief of the militia, before he left this places and, [ presume, instituted the inquiries which he pro- 
mised to make in his letter to you of the 12th ult. As the result of those inquiries were not communicated to me, 
I concluded the British frigate had been ordered to depart, and had done so. I have just new received a letter 
from the Secretary of State, on the subject of the ‘Terpsichore, and have now given the most pointed instructions to 
the commandant of the Norfolk militia, on the subject of it, and which I have requested him to communicate to you. 
I entreat, sir, that you will be so obliging as to make me acquainted, without loss of time, of all cases of a similar 
nature which may hereafter occur, and , a that you will be persuaded I shall always feel a particular gratifica- 
tion, on all occasions, to render to the French republic that justice to which it is entitled. 


’ [ have the honor to be, &c. 
JAMES WOOD. 


No. 58. 


The Lieutenant Governor of Virginia to Thomas Newton, Esq. commandant of the militia of Norfolk. 


In Councit, 9th of October, 1794. 
SIR: 

I have received a letter from the ———- State, dated the 3d instant, stating that he had been informed, 
by the minister of the French republic, that the British frigate the Terpsichore had carried as prize into Norfolk, 
or some of our ports, the French privateer la Montagne. Our treaty with France positively forbids the admission of 
a foreign ship of war, under such circumstances. ‘The rules. which have been adopted by the President are pointed 
on this particular subject. Those rules have been communicated to you by the Governor’s circular letter of the 5th 
of December last. to which I beg leave to refer. What is beyond the rights of the law of nations, we are under no 
obligation to perform, especially towards the British shipping, which is hourly destroying our trade; and more espe- 
cially, in defiance of a treaty which ought to be held sacred. 

I beg, sir, that you will, as commandant of the Norfolk militia, be pleased to inquire into this case, as well as all 
others of a similar nature, and report the same to the Executive, with all possible despatch; and that you will, in 
the mean time, cause to be rendered to the French republic that justice to which it is entitled, upon the presump- 
tion that the facts, as stated, shall be found to beaccurate. ‘This case was taken up by the Governor, in his character 
of commander-in-chief of the militia, before he left this place, upon the representation of the vice consul of Norfolk. 
I find by the Governor’s letters to Mr. Oster-of the 12th ult. that he assures him, *‘ he will make the necessary in- 
quiries, and then pursue the conduct which the President’s instructions enjoin.”” Not having received any commu- 
nications respecting the inquiries made by the Governor, I naturally concluded the frigate had been ordered to depart, 
and had done so. 

May I beg the favor of you to communicate the contents of this letter to Mr. Oster, and to Mr. William Lindsay, 
the collector of the port of Norfolk. I have the honor to be, &c. 

; JAMES WOOD. 


No. 59. 


The Lieutenant Governor of Virginia to the Commandants of the militia of the borough of Norfolk, and of the coun- 
ties of Norfolk and Elizabeth City. 
P ; In Councit, 25th October, 1794. 
IR: 

The minister of the republic of France is apprehensive, from circumstances which have been experienced, that, 
unless decisive measures are adopted with respect to vessels hostile to the French nation, bringing into our ports, 
French prizes, the 17th article of the treaty of commerce will become null. 

beg, sir, to call your particular attention to that branch of the treaty, as well as to the correspondent rules of the 
President of the United States, communicated to you in the Governor’s letter of the 5th of December last; trusting 
that you will pursue measures which will effectually prevent, under those circumstances, hostile vessels from receiving 
comfort or succor, contrary to solemn stipulations. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
- JAMES WOOD. 


‘ No. 60. 
Lieut. Colonel Willis Wilson to the Governor of Virginia. 


PortsmoutH, January 3, 1'795. 
Sir: 

I beg leave to enclose your excellency a copy of a note from the British consul to the collector of the customs 
of this port. The collector, it seems, thought himself unwarranted to do any thing in the business. I was applied to 
by an officer of the customs respecting the consul’s request, or demand, and conceived it my duty to give orders to 
the commandant of the forts not to suffer the frigates to pass until your excellency’s orders were had thereon. It 
is also my duty, for the sake of tranquillity, peace, and order, to make known, that the commanders of his Britannic 
Majesty’s ships have rendered themselves very obnoxious to the citizens of these two towns, as well as others, by law- 
less depredations on their property, and tyrannical impressments of native seamen; that there now lie at our wharves 
three French ships of war, with crews to amount of six or seven hundred men; the British ships in question, if al- 
lowed to come up, must also lay at the wharves, to go through their repairs; consequently the necessary subordina- 
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tion cannot be had, by the officers of either party, over their seamen; I am, therefore, very apprehensive, in such case, 

of dangerous consequences. In short, I think it very imprudent in the British to throw themselves in a port where 

there will be so great a majority of people with whom they are at war: for it is not in the power of all neutral ports 

to keep order, or protect their neutrality; I am sure it is not the case with this. If, therefore, they are entitled to re- 
airs in our ports, | humbly conceive Yorktown, or any other port where there may not be so large a concourse of 
‘rench citizens, a much more eligible place for them. 

I will be very thankful to your exceliency for advice, whether the brigadiers have an existing command over the 
respective counties, or whether that command is vested in the lieutenant colonels, and the brigadier generals con- 
fined to the brigades? 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
WILLIS WILSON, Lieut. Colonel. 


No. 61. 
Mr. Hamilton, British Consul at Norfolk, to Mr. Lindsay, Collector of the Customs. 


British Consuy’s Orrice, Norroik, January 2, 1795. 
SIR: 
_ His Majesty’s ships Thetis and Cleopatra having received some damage, it will be necessary for them_to have 
repairs before they can again proceed to sea. I have to inform you that both ships are expected here the first fair 
wind for that purpose, and [ presume they will be permitted to pass the forts into this harbor. 


I am, with respect, sir, &c. 
‘ JOHN HAMILTON. 
Ww. Linpsay, Esq. 
No. 62. 


The Lieutenant Governor of Virginia to Lieutenant Colonel Willis Wilson, Commandant of the Militia of 
Norfolk county. 

In Councit, January 7, 1795. 
SIR: : 
The letter which you addressed to the Governor, the 3d instant, has been received by me, and submitted to 
the consideration of the council of State. The board conceived that ships of war, circumstanced as those men- 
tioned by the British consul, may be permitted to enter our ports, and to make the necessary repairs to fit them for 
sea; provided they have not made prizes of the subjects, people, or property, of France, and coming with their 
prizes into the ports of the United States. If any circumstances should occur, which may be subversive of the 
tranquillity of the place, the law gives you ample powers to call forth the militia for the suppression of it. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
JAMES WOOD. 


No. 63. 
CIRCULAR. 
The Secretary of State to the Governors of the several States. 


DrparTMENT oF State, pril 16, 1795. 
Sir: 
As it is contrary to the law of nations that any of the belligerent Powers should commit hostility on the 
waters which are subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, so ought not the ships of war, belong- 
ing to any belligerent Power, to take a sfation in those waters in order to carry on hostile expeditions from thence. 
I do myself the honor, therefore, of requesting of your excellency, in the name of the President of the United 
States, that, as often as a fleet, squadron, or ship, of any belligerent nation, shall clearly and unequivocally use the 
rivers, or other waters of » as a station, in order to carry on hostile expeditions from thence, you will cause 
to be notified to the commander thereof that the President deems such conduct to be contrary to the rights of our 
neutrality; and that a demand of retribution will be urged upon their Government for prizes which may be made 
in consequence thereof. A standing order to this effect may probably be advantageously placed in the hands of some 
confidential officer of the militia; and 1 must entreat you to instruct him to write by the mail to this Department, 


immediately upon the happening of any case of the kind. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 





EDM. RANDOLPH. 


No. 64. 


Joseph Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States, to Mr. Randolph, 
Secretary of State of the United States. 


Puivapecpnia, the i3th Floreal, (May 2, 1795, O. 8.) 
3d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
SIR: 
On the 24th of February last I received the copy of the despatch which the Governor of Virginia transmit- 
ted to you. Doubtless your object, as well as his, was to prove the exertions made use of to satisfy the reclamations 
which I have raised against the violation of our treaties, three times repeated in the Chesapeake. I was not a little 
astonished to see, among the documents you sent me as a proof of those exertions, the proscription pronounced in 
1793 against French vessels armed in the ports of the United States. I do not require this order of the Govern- 
ment to be persuaded of the promptitude with which justice is done to the complaints of English agents. 

_Since my arrival here, a single allegation from them, whether founded or not, has been sufficient for causing the 
prizes of our privateers to be arrested, which our treaties sheltered from every kind of prosecution; and, far from 
using the same coercive means towards the English, when they sent prizes made upon us into your ports, even the 
severity which your treaties with us impose, has not been exercised towards them. Ina word, the militia have, as 
yet, been assembled only te support the detention of French vessels or of their prizes; so that, on a single sus- 
picion, the requisitions of the English have been obeyed, and we, with positive facts, have not been able to obtain 
Justice. I waited the effect of the promises made to you by Mr. Brooke, in his letter of the 12th of February last. 
After an anxiety of two months, far from receiving the satisfaction which I had a right to expect, I am informed 
that a French privateer and two of her prizes have just been carried into Hampton. i hesitated, sir, to testify to 
you my indignation against this new audacity on the part of the English, at the very moment when their Govern- 
ment is boasting of having become the friend of your country, and that hesitation arose from the little success pro- 
duced by yi reiterated complaints. I once more recall them to you here, sir, and may this be the last time that I 
shall fulfil that painful duty. 

I claimed the execution of our treaties, violated by the putting into Norfolk of ships which captured American 
and French vessels, laden with provisions, and bound to France, under convoy of the Concord. Far from acceding 
to my demand, you took the trouble to interpret the treaty in favor of our enemies, and that favorable interpreta- 
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tion could not defend a single vessel of the capturing division, since, even in your construction, it had contravened 
the 17th article of your treaty with France, by taking into Hampton the privateer la Montagne, &. Governor 
Lee did not, till after some time, answer the claim oF the consul of the republic in Virginia, and contented himself 
with making some vague promises, of which you yourself, sir, have never yet discovered the effect. Mr. Lee, 
doubtless, supposed that his promise alone should content and satisfy the-just claims of the agents of the French re- 
public, since he has not thought proper to inform his own Government of the measures he was to take fur accom- 
plishing his promise given to fulfil the instructions of the President. : 

Soon after, I had a new opportunity of reiterating to the Executive of the United States my hitherto fruitless 
complaints against the violation of our treaties: an English vessel, which had put into Hampton, quitted that port on 
the information of a pilot, in order to go and capture L’Esperance, a corvette of the republic, and an American 

ening of the bays; she again entered the bay with the corvette; re-armed her theres 


vessel which appeared in the ¥ b h _ente ¢ 
protested against this audacious infraction, and was still answered by promises; and 


and sent her out ona cruise. st S I nya t ; 
these promises are not yet fulfilled. ‘The Argonaut is also permitted with impunity to defy your magistrates, who 


doubtless required her to go out, that being their duty. Further: the Thetis, on returning from her piracies against 
your own vessels, is permitted to repair completely in your ports the considerable damages which she received in 
the ardor of her pursuit, whilst the 17th article of our treaty is formally opposed to it, as well as to the asylum 
which you allowed, in general, to Admiral Murray’s division: for, in a word, sir, all the vessels composing this di- 
vision have taken French and American vessels, under the single pretext that they were laden with French pro- 
perty. Whether the allegation, as to the latter, be true or false, the captors should be driven from your ports. If 
they have robbed you, one does not receive brigands in the house they have pillaged. If they have seized our pro- 
perty, our treaty is pointed in that respect. 

After so many useless efforts, sir, you must be sensible of the pain I experience in tracing to you a picture, so 
different from that offered by the French republic, whenever justice towards you is in question, even though her 
interests are compromitted. 1t was when a terrible war was incessantly devouring her that she rigorously fulfilled 
her treaties with yous; in this instance she demands but justice, and cannot obtain it. On the contrary, she sees 
her enemies admitted to an intimacy with you at the moment in which your commerce and your sovereignty are 
alike insulted by them; at the moment when, adding derision to injustice, they despvil you anew upon the seas; 
when they promise to indemnify you for fornier acts. This reflection, sir, becomes much more grievous when we 
see posted up under your eyes the official legalization of a proclamation, which prohibits your commerce with our 
colonies, and suspends to you alone the law of nations. I know, sir, what respect imposes on me as to what im- 
mediately interests your affairs and your relations as a people; but I cannot entirely pass in silence transactions, to 
which the republic is no stranger, because they are directed against her; and that, to subscribe by an excess of 
courtesy to such orders, were to quit the neutral position which the Americans profess. Examine, I pray you, sir, 
whether this neutrality can be said to exist, when, on the one hand, you can no longer maintain your treaties; and, 
on the other, you are obliged to abandon your relations exclusively to the discretion of England, who doubtless will 
soon declare all the universe blockaded, except her possessions. What account do you conceive I can render to 
the French Government of the means you take for rendering your neutrality respectable? Yet, on that, my in- 
structions insist, and it is on that, more especially, that France is uneasy. 1 shall not remind you of the conversa- 
tions which I have had the honor of having with you on this subjects still less should I call to your recollection the 
verbal promises which you have repeatedly made, especially at a certain period of a more honorable state of things. 
You know what, on the faith of the Government, we are to expect from a negotiation which creates much noise. All 
America now knows the result of this measure. The same acts which produced it still exist, since it has takena 
form which at first was not announced, but from which, moreover, more had been expected. 

I hasten, sir, to quit a subject which I begun but with pain, and with respect te which I know my obligations. I 
return to what occupies me more immediately. 

I hope, therefore, sir, that the Executive of the United States will not be satisfied under its treaty concluded with 
England, since every thing proves that that mean is insufficient. I likewise hope that your ports will henceforward 


be shut against vessels which enter them in contravention of the treaties uniting our two nations. I also hope, that 
the President, who has so often promised me through you that he would support the treaties at all events, will give 
orders that his intentions, upon which I have not the shadow of a doubt, be finally fulfilled; in a word, I hope that 
my claims, so often and so many times repeated, will be attended to, so much the more as they are just, and as for 


several months I have not ceased to present them to the cold impartiality of your Government. 
Accept, sir, &c. 
JH. FAUCHET. 


No, 65. 


Joseph Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the Uniled States, to Mr. Randolph, Secre- 
lary of State of the United States. 


Puivavepnia, 4th Prairial, (May 23, 1795, O. S.) 
3d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 


Sir: 

It is now twenty-one days since I had the honor of writing to you, and eight since you promised an answer 
to my letter. It gives me pain to be obliged to remind you of this promise. An event announced in the gazettes 
proves how much the complaints I have made required an immediate attention. If, against the tenor of the treaties 
which I have hitherto invoked in vain, an English fleet, employed upwards of ten months at the entrance of your 
ports, intercepting French property, real or supposed, and even frequently conducting prizes into your bays, had not 
received a constant asylum in the United States, with the liberty of supplying themselves with provisions and of re- 
pairing their vessels, they could not have again taken French vessels in the Chesapeake. 

I experience unpleasant sensations, sir, when I observe that such accidents are repeated on your coasts only as 
the sequel to the vivlation of our treaties, notwithstanding my reiterated representations; and notwithstanding the 
religious punctuality with which the French republic keeps her engagements with a nation to whom she has not 
ceased to testify her attachment. ? 

Accept, sir, my esteem, 
JH. FAUCHET. 


No. 66. 


Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State, to Mr. Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 
Department or State, May 29, 1795. 


Sir: 

As soon as I had submitted to the President of the United States your letter of the 2d instant, with which I 
was honored on the 4th, he instructed me to search the files of my office, in order that he might do, on this occasion, 
what he has done on every other of a similar nature. This has been to weigh the complaints of foreign ministers 
with temper and impartiality; to explain misconceptions with frankness; to rectify real errors; to compensate where 


compensation was due, but to stand firm to the imperious dictates of national honor. 
1 have obeyed his command, with an anxiety to convince the French republic that we have kept pace with our 


obligations, but with a resolution to rest my reply upon facts, simple and unrestrained, and upon reasoning, seeking 
no lustre from a fervency of style. This, sir, is the result. 
77 VOL. I. 
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First. The order of 1793, prohibiting “ the original arming and equipping of vessels in the ports of the United 
States by any of the belligerent parties, for military service, offensive or defensive,” was transmitted to you, as a 
part of the suite of papers, intended by the Governor of Virginia for your information, of his conduct. Nothing was 
more remote from my imagination, than that this order could awaken the discontent which generated the early dis- 
cussions with your predecessor. It was announced to Mr. Genet in May of that year; and its principle has never 
been since assailed, as far as I recollect, under the authority of your Government, except from his pen; notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Jefferson’s letter to our minister in Paris on the 16th of August, 1793, which was communicated to the 
French Executive, assigns to this subject a prominent rank for consideration. Permit me, therefore, to refer you toa 
letter from this Department to Mr. Genet, on the 5th of June, 1793, wherein you will find the decided sense of the Pre- 
sident to be. that ** the arming and equipping of vessels in the ports of the United States, to cruise against nations 
with whom they are at peace, is incompatible with the territorial sovereignty of the United States; that it makes 
them instrumental to the annoyance of those nations; and thereby tends to compromit their peace. Permit me also 
to refer you to an act of Congress on the 5th of June, 1794, rendering it penal, within the waters of the United States, 
to fit out and arm, or procure to be fitted out and armed, or knowingly to be concerned in the furnishing, fitting out, 
or arming, of any ship or vessel, with intent that such ship or vessel shall be employed in the service of any foreign 
Prince or State, to cruise or commit hostilities upon the subjects, citizens, or properties, of another foreign Prince or 
State, with whom the United States are at peace. Both of those letters express the grounds of this provision. 

To open afresh the disagreeable scenes of that day, is a task which we did not expect, after the disapprobation 
manifested by your republic towards the chief actor; and more especially after the forbearance of the President, who, 
having no personal impulse to indulge, discovered, as is known, sir, to you, no desire to embrace the opportunity 
presented by your first official application. But without for a moment admitting, as you seem to apprehend, that 
the order ought to become exceptionable to one nation, because, by its operation, ** right”? is done to another, we still 
hold it to be reconcileable with unsullied faith and essential to an honest neutrality. 

If French armaments in our ports have principally experienced the penalties of the orders if the execution of it 
has been prompt; it is because, in the one instance, an expeditious remedy was practicable; and in the other, scarcely 
any but French cruisers were attempted to be there equipped; although examples are not wanting of British cruisers 
being in like manner disarmed. Every contrast, therefore, is unfounded between our presumed rapidity of motion 
against France, and a reluctant tardiness towards other Powers. 

Second. But, sir, you have drawn a conclusion, inadmissible by us, under any aspect. You have ventured to 
intimate a predilection in our Government for Great Britain; and to fortify the insmuation by these suggestions: 
ist. That, ‘* ever since you have been here, a’single allegation on the part of the English agents, founded or not, has 
been sufficient to cause to be arrested the prizes made by your privateers, although our treaties should shelter them 
from every pursuit.” 2d. That, ‘* far from using the same means of coercion towards the English, when they send into 
our ports the prizes made from the French, the rigor which our treaties demand has not been exercised.” 
3d. ‘That ** the militia have as yet been assembled only to support the arrest of French vessels, or of their prizes.” 
Ath. That, ** under our eyes is fixed the oflicial legalization of a proclamation, which interdicts to us a commerce with 
your colonies, and suspends as to us alone the law of nations.”’ 5th. And ** that the United States quit the neu- 
trality which they profess, by subscribing, through an excess of circumspection, (ménagement) to a mandate like this; 
and by being unable, on the one side, to maintain their treaties, and by being obliged, on the other, to abandon their 
relations exclusively to the discretion of England.” You lastly silede to our treaty with Great Britain, as if it ri- 
veted the suspicions, so profusely strewed in every page of your letter. 

First. If the names of the French prizes, ai have been arrested by virtue of instructions from our Govern- 
ment. the time and place of the arrest, and the issue of the examination, were now within my reach, each of them 
should be brought to the test. But, not being individually remembered, they shall be classed under three heads: 
ist. Those made by illegal privateers: 2d. Those made by lawful cruisers, but within the protecting line of our coast: 
and 3d. Those made by lawful cruisers on the high seas. 

Ist. ‘The seizure of prizes, made by illegal privateers, was the effect of necessity; having been postponed until 
the injunctions against those corsairs had been often and flagrantly contemned. No precaution was spared to pre- 
vent an unjust detention. The Executive of the United States, the Governors, or some officer acting under the one 
or the other, passed their judgment upon the probability and adequacy of the cause of arrest, in the first stage of the 
business, and the final decision was always dispassionate and deliberate: what better security, situated as our coun- 
try is, could have been devised, to avoid oppression on one hand, and to discharge our neutral functions on the 
other: 

Although little would be hazarded by asserting that few, if any, of those seizures were exempt from the animad- 
version of the Executive rules, in 1793, and it would be a laborious undertaking to discuss them in all their minutia, 
yet will not that undertaking be declined, whensoever it shall be desired, and a list shall be produced. We are 
aware of the usual remark, that the enthusiasm of privateers may be damped by interruptions in their careers and 
can affirm, with truth, that it was dufy, not the prospect of this consequence, which governed the conduct of the 
Executive. If foreigners, or our own citizens, will endanger our neutrality, by the illicit arming of vessels in our 
territory, the practice must be suppressed to the utmost of our ability. In acquitting ourselves of this high duty, we 
are solicitous to obviate every collateral injury to others. But the consequence is imputable to the wrong doers only; 
and he who is disposed to engage in naval warfare, may protect the fruits of his enterprise ty being previously sure 
that the vessel on which he embarks is not disqualified for reception and countenance in a neutral port. In vain 
would neutral nations represent to the warring Powers, that commerce was discouraged by the scrutiny or boarding 
of merchant ships on the ocean. It would be replied, that such a discouragement is distant from their wishes; but 
that the — consideration, of distressing the trade of their enemy, overwhelms the consequential embarrassment 
to that of others. 

2d. Small is the number of captures within the jurisdiction of the United States. The Grange, which was re- 
stored, for this cause, to her former British owners, has long ceased to be a topic of controversy; and if any other 
example of restitution shall be adduced, I pledge myself to prove its propriety. The William, of Glasgow, was, in- 
deed, after much research, determined to be wrongfully arrested; but the evidence against her was violently pre- 
sumptive, and it was difficult to fix the preponderance of either scale. By imposing on the claimant, according to 
strict law, the burthen of maintaining his own pretensions, and by repudiating testimony which was exceptionable 
not from a defect of character in the witness, but from a critical application of judicial maxims, the captors regained 
— a ao we stop here; the damages incurred by the William are ready to be paid when the amount 
sha iquidated. 

3d. As to prizes, made by legal cruisers on the high seas, it never was the intention of the President to inter- 
»ose, he having abstained (as the seventeenth article of our treaty of commerce imports) from examining into their 

awfulness. If to his instructions may be ascribed any vexation of genuine prizes, they may, perhaps, have been 
mistaken for prizes of the two foregoing obnoxious kinds. But even for these mistakes we ought not to be ques- 
tioned, until they shall have been notified to us, and satisfaction has been refused. 

That the admiralty tribunals may have awarded process for bringing prizes before them, is not denied. But 
the cases have been stated to be pencny of this description: the captured property has been supposed to belong to 
our own citizens, or neutral nations. ‘The proprietors could not be silent spectators of their ruin, but addressed 
our courts. The captors were summoned; and insisted that, by the treaty of commerce, what they should call a 
prize, was exalted beyond the judicial sphere. Some judges yielded to this arguments others repelled it. But it has 
been since maturely settled by the supreme court of the United States, that relief ought to be administered, where it 
is bona fide prayed. _If it were otherwise, the substance of our citizens would be the sport and plunder of every sea 
rover who carried a French commission in his pocket. The treaty shields prizes from an enemy, not rapine from 
our own citizens, or from other neutral people. . Further than to rescue captures of this denomination, it is not con- 
tended that our courts are competent. 
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There was, indeed, once, room to fear that claimants sometimes embraced the double chance of executive and 
judicial redress. But the promptitude with which this manceuvre was counteracted is evinced by my letter to you, 
and to the Governors, on the 22d of October, 1794. 

Second. Your next imputation is, that, ‘‘ far from using the same means of coercion towards the English, when 
they send into our ports prizes made fram the French, the rigor which our treaties demand has not been exercised.” 
For the elucidation of this charge, let us resort to your own citations. They consist, first, in the British vessels 
which had captured American and French bottoms, laden with provision for France, under the convoy of the Con- 
corde; and in the squadron of Admiral Murray putting into the harbor of Norfolk, and enjoying an asylum therein: 
2d. In the British frigate Terpsichore coming into Hampton with the French privateer La Montagne: 3d. In another 
British ship, the Argonaut, having anchored at Hampton, quitting that port, upon the advice of a pilot, to go and at- 
tack L’ Esperance, a corvette of the French republic, and an American vessel, both of which were discovered at the 
opening of the bay; returning with the corvette into the Chesapeake; re-arming her; sending her out to cruise; and 
being permitted to defy our magistracy: and, 4th. In suffering the British frigate Thetis, on her return from her 
popeonin on our own vessels, to repair completely, in our ports, the heavy damage she had sustained in the ardor 
of pursuit. 

"ist. Unless our treaty with France opposes the granting of access to the public armed vessels of the nations with 
whom we are at peace, custom has established that they may enter our ports, impelled by necessity, or induced by 
comfort or convenience. ‘This was announced by the iscatiee on the 9th of September, 1793. , 

Notwithstanding that treaty, it has not yet been disputed that the same allowance may be extended to the ene- 
mies of France, provided they have not captured French property or people. But, on the 3d of August, 1793, the 
President declared his construction of that treaty to be, that no public armed vessels were thereby forbidden from 
our waters, except those which should have made prize of the people or property of France, coming with their 
prizes, although, when you allude to my letter of the 7th of September, 1794, which was occasioned by yours of the 
21st of August, 1794, and drew forth a reply on the 18th of September, 1794, you insinuate that “ pains have been 
taken by me to interpret the treaty in favor of your enemies;” yet. was it an interpretation advised by all the heads 
of departments, and the attorney general, with whom the President was in the habit of consulting? You differ from 
us in the construction. What is to follow? Nothing, I trust and believe, between our two Governments, which is 
not customary and cordial between friends. ‘* Ina case like the present, where the missionary of one Government 
construes differently from that to which he is sent, the treaties, which are to form a common rule of action for both, 
it would be unjust in either to claim an exclusive right of construction. Each nation has an equal right to expound 
the meaning of their common rules, and reason and usage have established, in such cases, a convenient and well 
understood train of proceeding. It is the right and duty of the foreign missionary to urge his own constructions; to 
support them with reasons which may convince, and in terms of decency and respect, which may reconcile the Go- 
vernment of the country to a concurrence. It is the duty of that Government to listen to his reasonings with atten- 
tion and candor, and to yield to them when just. Butif it shall still appear to them that reason and right are on 
their side, it follows, of necessity, that, exercising the sovereign powers of the country, they have a right to proceed 
on their own constructions and conclusions, as to whatever is to be done within their limits. ‘The minister then re- 
fers the case to his own Government; asks new instructions, and, in the mean time, acquiesces in the anthority of 
the country. His Government examines his constructions; abandons them, if wrong, insists on them, if right; and 
the case then becomes a matter of negotiation between the two nations.” This quotation is from the letter which 
conveyed to the French republic the sensa‘‘ons of our Government towards Mr. Genet. ‘To its terms we shall be 
always willing to conform, and if, contrai, .o our present impressions, the treaty with France, which we deem sa- 
cred, shall appear to your republic to require the expulsion of every British ship of war, which may have taken a 
French prize in any part of the world, let us be convinced, and we will renounce the ancient opinion, and fulfil 
whatsoever else may be right. 

Thus thinking, we could not banish that part of Admiral Murray’s squadron, which had not come in with French 
prizes. But if they have used the waters of the United States as a station, from whence to carry on hostile expe- 
ditions, they will fall within the animadversions of the President’s order on the 16th ultimo; and when the facts 
shall be ascertained, he will not be backward in supporting his declarations. 

Second. The British frigate Terpsichore is considered by you as offending our own interpretation of the treaty, 
and being nevertheless tolerated in our ports. We will, therefore, trace the transactions concerning her to their 
origin. 

‘On the 18th of September, 1794, you represented to me, ina letter received on the 20th, that “she had cast 
anchor at Norfolk with the French privateer La Montagne, which she had taken; that the consul of the French 
republic had written to the Governor of Virginia to a ain of this infraction, and a long time had elapsed without 
the Governor condescending to return an answer.” On the Ist’of October, you sent to me the answer of the Governor, 
dated on the 12th of September, to the letter of the French consul, saying that ‘* he would with very great pleasure 
make the necessary inquiries, and then pursue the conduct which the President’s instructions enjoin.” At the same 
time you request to know the instructions of the President to the Governor, or at least the issue of your reclama- 
tions against what you denominate manifest violations of the 17th article of the treaty. It being always better to 
rely on writings of the moment, as expositors of the sentiments then prevailing, I hope to be excused for transcrib- 
ing here portions of my answer to you on the 2d of October, and my letter on the next day to the Governor of Vir- 
ginia. ‘* It was my intention to have — to the case of the Terpsichore, in the answer which I purpose to make 
to your letter of the 18th ultimo. But I have no hesitation in delivering it to you, as my opinion, that her coming 
into our ports with a prize, is inadmissible by our treaty with France. It is more. It is contrary to the rules which 
have been long ago prescribed by the President of the United States, to the Governors of the individual States, and 
which Governor Lee, in his letter of the 12th ultimo, to consul Oster, undertakes to execute. _ 

‘“* From the circumstances, however, of Governor Lee being possessed of standing instructions and powers, ade- 
quate to the exigency, and of Mr. Oster having laid the matter before him, it could not be presumed that he had 
affected an unnecessary procrastination. Nor did you specify in your letter of the 18th ultimo the interval between 
Mr. Oster’s application and the retardment of Governor Lee’s answer. Hence, as it was known to me that it 
would require some time for a letter to pass from Norfolk to Richmond, the seat of government, for an answer to be 
returned from Richmond to Norfolk, and for the usual allowance for the possibility of the Governor’s absence, 
(which now seems probable, from an expression in his letter of the 12th ultimo to Mr. Oster) I did not hold myself 
justified in expressing to him a suspicion of neglect. Without such a suspicion, it would have been absolutely use- 
less to address him, as he could have been merely instructed to make the necessary inquiries, and to fulfil the sense 
of the President, both which things he ought to accomplish of course, upon being notified of the occasion. : 

* As Governor Lee, in that letter of the 12th ultimo, promises to discharge the duties which are expected from 
him, I cannot doubt that he, or the Lieutenant Governor, in his absence, has before this day completed the business, 
according to national faith. But, that there may not be any impediment to the | hayes gee of your wishes, I have 
the pleasure of enclosing to you the copy of a letter, which will be despatched by the mail of to-morrow to the 
Executive of Virginia.” ' € inet é 

That letter runs thus: ‘* October 3d, 1794. It is with great mortification that intelligence has been received at 
the Department of State from the minister of the French republic, that the British frigate Terpsichore has carried 
_as a prize into Norfolk, or some of our ports in its neighborhood, the French privateer La Montagne. Our treat, 
with France positively forbids the admission of a foreign ship of war under such circumstances. The rules whic 
have been adopted by the President are pointed on this particular subject. What is due to all nations, we ought 
faithfully to render to the British. What is beyond the rights of the law of nations, we are under no obligation to 
perform, especially towards the British shipping, which is hourly destroying our trade, and more especially in defi- 
ance of a treaty which ought to be held sacred. 

“+ It appears, sir, by a letter from Governor Lee to the French consul at Norfolk, on the 12th of September last, 
that he had undertaken to make the necessary inquiries into the fact, and to do what the nature of the case demand- 
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ed. The minister of the French republic is uneasy at the delay of the Governor’s answer, and is Jed to apprehend 
trom thence a more injurious delay in the effecting of the business. I have given him my ideas of the course of this 
affair, trusting and believing that the patriotism of the Executive of Virginia will not suffer this gross insult to our 
treaty. Let me entreat you, sir, to exert the attachment, which I know your whole body to possess, to national 
jaith, and to cause to be rendered to the French republic that justice to which it is entitled, upon the presumption 
that the facts, as stated, shall be found to be accurate.” 

Upon these letters you were pleased, on the 6th of October, 1794, to make the following comments: “In pro- 
portion to the pain of complaining of the negligence and tardiness which are shown in many parts of the United 
States in the execution of the treaties, which equally bind our two nations, is the pleasure of acknowledging the 
receipt of the despatch, in which I find expressed, with the energy of a friend, the intention of the Federal Govern- 
ment to mainta'n the engagements which it has contracted with the French republic. I observe to you, however, 
that this intention will produce no effect, if you are obliged to notify it to the Governors every time that hostile ves- 
sels with their prizes shall enter the ports from their cruise (arrondissement. ) For these vessels would then have 
time to take in provisions for inaniives and their prizes before the order of departure, which ought to be given to 
them immediately, for fulfilling the object of the contracting parties, can be notified to them. It does not require a 
jong time to make the researches necessary for determining whether a vessel puts into a harbor only by force of the 
dangers of the sea. This is a case in which a few hours suffice for obtaining information, and it appears to me that 
there is already a fault on the part of the Governors, or of those who are appointed to maintain the laws, that a de- 
mand must be made upon them for the execution of the instructions which they have received from their Govern- 
ment. ‘They have failed in their duty, which prescribes a continual vigilance and attention, to prevent any thing 
being done, contrary to the laws or treaties of their country. You will pardon, sir, these reflections, when you shali 
learn that an English frigate has just anchored in Hampton Roads with two French privateers, as prizes. If, on the 
very day of her arrival, she has not been directed to depart immediately; if there must have been long inquiries be- 
forehand, and the consul must have written in the first instance, the English will have had time to revictual, and 
supply all their wants; and the article of our treaty, which at first sight seems mani A to be so disadvantageous 
to them, will in no respect control their piracies. To crown the system of robbery which they have invented, nothing 
more will be wanting than to carry into your own ports the vessels which they shall have taken from yourselves; 
since they already conduct thither, in spite of your laws, those which they have taken from your allies.” 

That your suggestion was not forgotten is demonstrated by my circular letter to the Governors on the 10th of 
October, 1794, a copy of which I had the honor of enclosing to you on the same day, in these words: ‘ Although I 
cannot doubt that the treaties of the United States with France will be respected by your excellency, according to 
the obligations of good faith and sincere friendship, yet I must take the liberty of recommending to your particular 
attention the 17th article of the treaty of commerce. Mr. Fauchet, the minister of the French republic near the 
United States, apprehends, from circumstances which have been experienced, that, unless prompt iad Nelisine mea- 
sures are adopted in the several ports, in regard to vessels hostile to the French nation, and bringing in French prizes, 
this branch of that treaty will become null. It cannot require much time to go through the necessary examination; 
and, therefore, I must entreat your excellency to enter into such arrangements for the execution of this member of 
the treaty, and the correspondent rules of the President of the United States, as will effectually prevent, under those 
circumstances, hostile vessels from receiving comfort and succor, contrary to solemn stipulations. It will not 
escape your observation, that, if adequate measures should be delayed, in the ports distant from your excellency, 
until you can be notified, and forward special instructions adapted to each case, the opportunity of enforcing the 
treaty will be lost.” j 

On the 10th of October, the Lieutenant Governor of Virginia acknowledges the receipt of mine of the 3d, and 
proceeds: ** That he was not able at present to give ne the information he could wish, with respect to the British 
irigate ‘erpsichore; that, before the Governor left Richmond, he received the information which I mentioned, 
from the vice consul at Norfolk, and, in his character of commander-in-chief of the militia, assured Mr. Oster, in a 
letter of the 12th ultimo, that he * would make the necessary inquiries, and then pursue the conduct which the 
President’s instructions enjoined;’ that, not receiving any communications respecting the Governor’s inquiries, he 
naturally concluded that the frigate had been ordered to depart, and had complied with the injunction; that he 
had now given the most pointed instructions to the commandant of the militia at Norfolk to make immediate in- 
quiry into the facts, and report the same to the Executive; and, in the mean time, to cause to be rendered to the 
republic of France that justice to which it was entitled; that he had written to the vice consul on the subject, and 
had requested him to make the Lieutenant Governor acquainted with all cases of a similar nature, which might 
thereatter occur.” A copy of this letter I had the honor of transmitting to you on the 19th of October, 1794. 

The Lieutenant Governor had given, on the 9th of October, 1794, positive instructions to the purport promised, 
as is manifest from his letter of that date, to Thomas Newton, commandant of the militia at Norfolk; and on the 
25th of the same month, he directed the commandants of the militia of the borough of Norfolk, and the counties of 
Norfolk and Elizabeth City, effectually to execute my letter of the 10th of October, 1794, by preventing vessels in 
the predicament described from receiving comfort or succor. 

What became of the Terpsichore, you will ask? Lieutenant Governor Wood truly conjectured that she had 
departed. For she sailed, certainly, before the 28th of September, 1794, and, very probably, about the 20th, and it 
is not understood that she has returned. 

Where, I beseech you, in this assemblage of facts, will you find a vestige of British prepossession? Is it in the 
interpretation which we have given to the 17th article of the treaty? We are still persuaded of its soundness. Until 
we be convinced of an error, bound, as we are, by the law of nations, to sit as an independent umpire between the 
pretensions of the belligerent parties, relative to ourselves, we are bound by conscience to obey our own understand- 
ing. Is it in the Federal Executive not having employed the most effectual means in his power? He was assisted 
by the Governors, the district attorneys, the collectors of the customs, and he appointed the militia for important 
exigencies. 1s it because our nation, as yet far below the zenith of its future force, cannot summon into action a 
navy wherewith to repel intrusions? This would be extravagance. Is it because we do not learn, in an instant, that 
we have been injured by the coming of prizes, made from the French? Intelligence camot travel so quickly. Judge 
for yourself, sir, of the sensibility which influenced this passage of a letter to the minister plenipotentiary of His 
Britannic Majesty: ‘* It will not be deemed by the President a sufficient expiation for British ships of war, which 
have made prizes of French vessels, and come, into our ports in, derogation of our treaty with France, merely to 
depart when individually directed; but such conduct will be considered as entitling the United States to adopt any 
proceedings which the repetition of the aggression shall demand.” ‘To the inquiry of Mr. Hammond as to the 
** proceedings” contemplated, it was answered that, ** being free to choose the means for executing the branch of 
the treaty in question, we shall adopt those which are expedient and commensurate with the violations of it; and 
the nature and degree of them will depend upon the nature and degree of each exigency.” When, therefore, we 
shall have wilfully failed in these purposes, your remonstrances will not be misplaced. 

Third. I am not yet in the capacity of pronouncing whether the capture of the French corvette l’Esperance, by 
the British ship Argonaut, ought to form an article in any remonstrance whatsoever. 

Your letter of the 31st of January, 1795, was the earliest notice of the event to the President of the United States. 
Mine, of the 1st of February, transmitting yours, was the earliest notice to the Executive of Virginia. This being 
a principal object of the Governor’s visit to Norfolk, he sought information from a source of accuracy, as he con- 
ceived, when he resorted to the vice consul of the French republic, residing there. But, says the Governor, on the 
ist of April, 1795, ‘** With respect to the capture of the corvette, I received no information from him which appear- 
ed to justify the uneasiness occasioned by that event; he charging no circumstance as improper in the captors: 
but rather seemed to consider the introduction of the prisoners, made on that occasion, so soon, into the place where 
the exchange would be effected, as an alleviation of the misfortune of losing the vessel, which he attributed to some 
misinformation received by the captain from two American vessels, with the names of which, or of their masters, 


he was unacquainted.” 
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Here, without censure, might the Governor have abandoned his investigation; but being no lukewarm pursuer of 
truth, he proceeded further. ‘* Being informed that a pilot from Norfolk (a man of respectable character) was well 
acquainted with the circumstances of the capture, and his absence preventing the Governor from then availing him- 
self of his information, he directed his deposition to be taken, as well as that of the captain who had commanded 
the corvette at the time of her capture, and transmitted to him; an expectation of which documents prevented him 
from recurring to the subject sooner.” dl 

Mr. Daniel Bedinger, who seems to have been charged with the obtaining of testimony, wrote to the Governor 
on the 25th of March, 1795, thus: “ In compliance wit — request, when I last had the pleasure of seeing you, 
Mr. Cowper and myself called upon the captain of the French corvette taken off the capes last Janaary, and re- 
quested from him a statement of the circumstances relative to his being captured. He at first appeared willing to 
comply with our wishes, and promised to meet us the next day for that purpose, but did not, however, appear. He 
was alterwards again applied to, severally, by Mr. Cowper and myself, when he discovered a degree of unwilling- 
ness, for which we could not readily account, observing, at the same time, that he had, immediately on his arrival 
at this place, (Norfolk) rendered to the French consul a full and circumstantial account of that transaction.” 

If, from two French citizens, one of them the commander of the vessel, the other a vice consul of France, not a 
word could be extracted, which did not extenuate the capture, where were the agents of Government next to look 
for evidence? The last hope was in a pilot named Butler; the material part of whose affidavit has been forwarded 
to you. He deposes “that, on his arrival in Lynhaven Bay, as before related, (about the beginning of Janu- 
ary last) he fuund there, properly moored, the French sloop of war |’Esperance, a prize, also, to the Argonaut; 
that he understood from the officers and people on board the Resolution, that the said sloop of war had.been taken 
some days before, brought to where she then lay, and there valued or appraised; that the admiral took her to him- 
self at the said valuation or appraisement; that the said prize sloop of war "Esperance was then and there manned 
and fitted for a cruise; that offers were made to him, the deponent, by the admiral himself, to engage as a pilot for 
said sloop of war during her intended cruise on the coast, which offers he, this deponent, rejected; and that, when 
he was at length permitted to leave the Resolution, in order to return home, the prize sloop of war l’Esperance was 
still moored in Lynhaven Bay.” 

The language of the French vice consul, after a full conference with the captain of the corvette, the captain’s 
procrastination, promise, and breach of promise, as to testimony, and some other circumstances, had admonished 
us not to be precipitate. A letter was therefore written to Mr. Hammond, adapted to the information in our- pos- 
session, and too plainly develops the sincerity of our Government, to be omitted, were it not that its length, and 
that of the letters associated with it, recommend that the copies of them be detached from the body of this. 

On the 5th instant, Mr. Hammond transmitted to me a counter declaration of Butler, to the following purport: 
‘That he had never any knowledge of the appraisement or equipment of |’Esperance: that no offer to go on board 
her asa pilot for the coast was made to him by Admiral Murray: that he never deposed to many of the articles said 
to have been sworn to by him: that he can neither read nor write, but, from what he has heard, he presumes Mr. 
Bedinger has perverted his-deposition, as he saw fit: that the Harmony was in possession of the British, when he 
boarded her; whether it was on the day of her detention ora day afterwards, he cannot determine:” and “that 
Mr. Bedinger waited on him, and told him it was the Governor’s desire he should depose to what he knew relative 
to the ship Harmony.” 

This counter declaration is not offered as a paper to which much confidence is due: but, suspicious as it is, it 
advised us to pause, before the Government was compromitted upon Butler’s single affidavit. I have therefore en- 
treated the Executive of Virginia to remove all ambiguity. Mr. Bedinger has been aware of Butler’s recantation: 
but as he had not seen it, the cercificates which were forwarded from him by the Governor of that State, have, per- 
haps, been less conclusive in relation to the corvette than they will be some short time hence. 

- This is the sum of every syllable which we know concerning |’Esperance. ‘The train in which the subject now 
rests, is, in the opinion of the President, the most eligible one. ‘The facts will be explored with all the expedition 
in our power. When they are fixed, we shall not be in the rear of our obligations. 

Fourth. You will correct me, sir, if I err when I suppose that you build your complaint of the repairs of the 
‘Thetis upon the despatches from the Governor of Virginia, which | had the honor of enclosing to you on the 24th 
of February last. Being unapprized of any other statement, I shall direct. my reply to that which is disclosed by 
those papers. ‘The British Consul Hamilton, informed the collector at Norfolk, on the 2d of January, 1795, that the 
** Thetis and Cleopatra having received some damage, it would be necessary for them to have repairs, before they 
could again area to sea: that they were both expected there the first fair wind, for that purpose, and, he pre- 
sumed, would be permitted to pass the forts irto that harbor.” ‘* The collector thinking himself unwarranted to 
do any thing in the business,” the lieutenant colonel of the militia of Norfolk was applied to, and * he conceived it 
his duty to give orders to the commandant of the forts, not to sufter the frigates to pass, until the Governor’s orders 
should be had thereon.” The Executive of Virginia resolved that ‘* ships of war, circumstanced as those mentioned 
by the British consul, may be permitted to enter our ports to fit them for sea; provided, they have not made prizes 
of the people or property of France, and come in with their prizes into the ports of the United States.” Not being 
prohibited, by the laws of neutrality or the treaty, from permitting in our ports to any of the belligerent parties 
naval equipments, of a nature not warlike, the rules of August 3d, 1793, declare that ** equipments in the ports 
of the United States, of vessels of war, in the immediate service of the Government of any of the belligerent par- 
ties, which, if done to other vessels, would be of a doubtful nature, as being applicable either to commerce or war, 
are deemed lawful; except those which shall have made prize of the subjects, people, or property of France, coming 
with their prizes into the ports of the United States, pursuant to the 17th article of the treaty of amity and com- 
merce with France.” 

To the kind of repairs done to the Thetis, I am, as yet, an absolute stranger. That they were not warlike, is 
rather probable from the expressions of the Virginia Executive. ‘That they were not warlike, is more probable still, 
from their acquiescence. Every report accords with these conjectures. But, notwithstanding this strong appear- 
ance that the rules have not been violated, an inquiry has been instituted. 

Third. The third symptom of a British predilection is conceived to be, “ That the militia have, as yet, been 
assembled only, to support the arrest of French vessels and their prizes.” ‘This, sir, can have but one of two sig- 
nifications: either that they have not been designated by the standing instructions to the officers in the States, as 
proper to be employed in favor of the French on those conjunctures in which the militia would be the appropriate 
instruments, or that there has been a positive failure so to employ them. 

Our constitution, laws, and distribution into several independent States, naturally marked out the Governors, as 
the coadjutors of the Federal Government in maintaining our neutrality. ‘Their quality of commanders-in-chief of 
the militia was particularly selected, when they were desired to co-operate, and the militia was pointed out as the 
resource upon an extremity. 

Ifit has happened that, from negligence or design, France has been disappointed in succor from the militia when it 
ought to have been displayed, specify the instances, sir, they shall be immediately analyzed. In the mean time, 
permit me to observe, that it would have been not a little extraordinary to refuse the aid of the militia to one bel- 
ligerent nation, how justly soever demanding it, merely because the same ora like case had not occurretl, and might 
not occur, in regard to another. 

Fourth. The predicament of a neutral nation is always peculiar and delicate; and eminently so, while it defends 
itself against charges of partiality from one of the warring Powers, lest it should seem to palliate the misdoings of 
another. But you are not to infer from ny justification of the Executive, that the validity of the proclamation of 
blockade is assented to. We did read, on the 10th of April, 1795, a publication from His Britannic Majesty’s consul 
general for the Middle and Southern States of America, giving public notice that he had received official commu- 
nications that the islands of Guadaloupe, Marigalante, and Desirade, were, by proclamation, issued by His Britan- 
nic Majesty’s general and vice admiral, commanding in the West Indies, declared to be in an actual state of 
blockade, and that neutral vessels were, by that proclamation, prohibited from attempting to enter any of the ports 
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or places of the said islands, with provisions or supplies of any nature or kind whatsoever, under the penalty of 
being ‘* dealt with conformably to existing treaties, and as warranted by the established laws of nations.” So highly 
vaiued has the West India commerce always been, that this exclusion was often revolved in the mind of the Execu- 
tive. It was acknowledged that neutrals are interdicted by the law of nations from a blockaded port. From some 
quarter or other, the blockade must be notified, or else neutrals would be a constant, unsuspecting prey, not being 
in acondition to collect this information for themselves. Who, then, are to notify the military investment of a place? 
Surely not the besieged, but the besiegers, whether we consult proses or practice. The check which neutrals 
have upon a wanton and false parade of a siege, is the same with the check upon any other groundless pretence. 
We might, indeed, have remonstrated; but with what color, may well be imagined, when this Department was un- 
provided with any document upon which the rescinding of that edict could have been urged. If rumor were a fit 
guide, who can pronounce on which side rumor preponderated, when stripped of the exaggerations which a host of 
passions had gathered together? We had, it may: be said, one effort remaining, which was to promulge to the citi- 
zens of the United States, that the proclamation was null and void as to them. If, after this defiance of that act, 
any American vessel had risked, and incurred confiscation, the Government would have been importuned for some- 
thing more than the general protection, which is the birthright of all our citizens. The clamor would have been 
for a special indemnity; and under such a cloak, frauds innumerable might have been covered. 

If by the forfeitures, incident to a blockade, our own citizens have suffered, we are as much at liberty to contro- 
vert the existence of the blockade, as we were when it was ushered into the world through the newspaper. If in- 
conveniences have arisen to the French republic by an interruption of our commerce with those islands, let them 
be ascribed to the actual position of our affairs. It may, however, be remarked, that the Executive have not been 
unmindful of arrangements which might soften the severity of the laws of blockade. 

Fifth. The first part of your fifth allegation, which implies ** that the United States quit the neutrality which 
they profess, by subscribing, through an excess of circumspection, (ménagement) to an order like the proclamation,” 
has been just anticipated. ‘lo the second part, which asserts that we also quit the neutrality which we profess, by 
being unable to maintain our treaties, we answer that, although, to the best of our ability and understanding, we have 
maintained our treaties. yet, ifany occasional or real inability has been shown. this cannot be transformed into a renun- 
ciation of neutrality. Prove to us that this supposed inability has sprung from an unfriendly motive; that it has 
not been inseparable from the infancy and situation of our Government; that it could have been remedied by any 
expedient at our command, except war, reprisal, or the forerunners of both; then, and not till then, will it be incum- 
bent upon us so to account for it further. ‘*That we have been obliged to abandon our relations exclusively to 
England,” (as in the third place you have affirmed) is a question of fact between us. We deny it. The American 
navy cannot yet dispute the ocean; but American rights have not been relinquished. Of the time, mode, and style, 
of enforcing them, the United States are the sole judge. 

Sixth. Throughout your letter, you have dispersed allusions to the late treaty of the United States with Great 
Britain. ‘To this, as toa centre, the whole series of your observations has tended, and we are taught, from one pas- 
sage at least, to view it as a prelude to representations which you meditate to the. French republic. 

That treaty has been communicated from the Department of State only to the chief magistrate of the Union. 
But it will not be conceived that reasons peculiar to the case caused this reserve. We were acquainted with no 
duty towards foreign nations which should lead us to infringe the usage of suspending the publication of treaties, 
until the ratifications have been exchanged, or to impart to them more than has been already imparted to the commit- 
tee of public safety in France, by our envoy in London, through our minister in Paris. Yes, sir, you say that you de- 
mand justice only: justice you shall have; and I repeat, in the name of the President, the promises which I admit 
myself to have often made to you, that our treaties with France shall be sacred. No nation upon earth can control 
our will, unless preceding engagements be violated. ‘To save the rights of the French republic was an ultimatum in 
the instructions to our envoy: the President and Senate are the final arbiters whether the treaty shall exist. It is 
with them to pronounce with whom treaties shall be made, and upon what terms; they will doubtless move under 
the awful responsibility attached to the guardianship of national honor, faith, and independence. 

The President is willing to superadd any orders which can, with propriety, be expected from him, for the execu- 
tion of our treaties with France, if any such can be suggested beyond those already given. Every charge which can 
be brought against the Government, we shall meet at the proper season, and in the armor of political integrity. 
We confide that the wisdom and magnanimity of the French republic, which resisted past machinations to disturb our 
harmony, will receive, with caution, suspicions which may be hereafter thrown on our fidelity. For her happiness 
we pray, and may our connexion be perpetual. 

[ have the honor to be, &c. 


EDM. RANDOLPH. 
No. 67. 


Joseph Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States, to Mr. Randolph, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States. 


PuapEvpnia, the 20th Prairial, (June 8, 1795,) 


3d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
Sir: 

Your letter of the 29th of May was received by me on the 2d instant. The different subjects therein dis- 
cussed meriting the most serious consideration, l have taken some time to prepare an answer, which I shall now give 
with all the candor the subject requires. 

In the first place, I shall observe, sir, that, in writing my letter of the 2d of May, in consequence of a crowd of 
complaints which were brought to me, I had not proposed to myself a plan so extensive as that you have pursued in 
your despatch. It is observed that, in erder to give a motive for the conduct of the Executive in every circumstance 
that might infringe the interest of France, you have united, under a single view, my former and my present repre- 
sentations. I shall now communicate to you, freely, what the whole of your letter appears to me to enforce, and 
the reflections its object has otherwise suggested. 

What, sir, is in question between us, and upon what can we rest our discussions? Upon the prescriptions of po- 
sitive contracts, or the general Jaws of nations. France, being ina state of war, considers America as a neutral and 
an allied Power. In the first situation, she has rights common to all the belligerent Powers; in the second, she has 
particular rights which she is entitled to by treaties, and which America can allow her, without ceasing to be neu- 
tral. If, therefore, on the one hand, positive engagements, giving usa right to certain privileges, have been neglected 
or executed with indifference; if, on the other, certain rights, common to all, are become doubtful as to us, by too 
much moderation in regard to the acts of other Powers; I would say, if your neutrality has been restrained by their 
arbitrary decisions, my complaints have been founded: for it is that to which they are reduced; they rest upon fact 
alone; and still do I require it to be observed that I have hitherto avoided touching the latter point, and that latterly 
I have spoken on it with all the circumspection and regard that could be desired, although my instructions oblige 
me constantly to ask what measures the United States take for the eflicacious support of the neutrality of their flag. 

The first object, then, is that upon which a great part of my correspondence has treated since my arrival here—a 
correspondence which, on both sides, could not but be painful. I wrote to you, in the first instance, on the useless 
vexations which the prizes of our privateers, sent into-your ports, were permitted to suffer. These vexations have 
hitherto been continued under different pretexts. The admiralty courts have always ceded to the entreaties of our 
enemies for their intervention in prize causes, in truth frequently, and almost constantly, by using the double plea, 
of which you spoke to me; that is to say, by arguing either of seizure within the jurisdictional line of the United 
States, or of armament, or of augmentation of armament, of the capturing vessels, in their ports. On this subject, 
sir, you request me to specify to you a circumstance in which a prize was arrested, which did not come under that 
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denomination, and you take the trouble to establish that they have a right to intervene in every case that can be 
brought under those heads. In the first place, sir, I never have, at least to my recollection, contested the right of 
your courts or of the Government to interfere in matters of the nature of those you mention. But I have complained 
of the facility with which prizes have been thrown into those two classes which do not belong to them. I might, 
therefore, in answer to your request, cite to you a great number of affairs, of the kind to which [ allude, and it will 
be easy more at leisure to support them from the different consulates. I could, for example, bring on the tapis the af- 
tair of citizen Talbot, which is not yet determined, and in which your courts contest a prize, upon the validity of a 
commission delivered by a governor of Guadaloupe. This case, as you will see, does not come within the two you 
mention. They support themselves in this circumstance with the treaty which the United States have with Hol- 
land, when that very treaty gives to us the privileges of the 17th article of ours: and I could cite, in proof of the fa- 
cility with which they bring under the two classes in question prizes which do not belong to them, the affair of Le 
Citoyen de Marseille. ‘This privateer, armed and commissioned at the Cape, arrived here armed and commissioned, 
and, having sailed from thence, had just sent prizes into New York and Charleston. In the former port her prizes 
have been sold without opposition, and in the latter they have been seized and judged illegal. With these I conclude. 
As itis not intended here to give a list of the cases, [confine myself to assuring you that almost all these prizes have 
been subjected to those vexations, and that one of the most unpleasant parts of my functions has been to answer the 
just claims of my injured countrymen. I could have wished that the Government had taken decisive measures, as 
well to prevent unjust chicaneries, as to maintain its regulations on the armaments, or augmentation of armaments, 
in the ports of the United States. In 1793, something similar was done. In the first instance, the local, and, in the 
last, the General Government, had the power,of deciding cases of capture within the limits of the United States, and, 
in the interim, the contested prizes remained in the hands of the consul. ‘These regulations appear to have been 
communicated by the correspondence of your Department with my predecessor on the 25th June, 1793. Measures 
for terminating the examinations in a summary manner, by voluntary arbitrations between the parties, were after- 
wards instituted, or by the cross-examination of contradictory witnesses, upon which the Government of the United 
States were to judge. ‘These were communicated in November, 1793. It were to be wished that these preceed- 
ings had been extended to the cases of prizes legally made by vessels duly commissioned, and contested at all ha- 
zards by our enemies before your tribunals. I have since proposed to you as an additional measure for expediting 
these affairs to subject the prosecutors to furnish security for the damages occasioned by their suits. My proposition 
was not accepted. ‘The former rules fell into disuse: our enemies having the choice of conforming to them, or of re- 
curring to the courts, prefer the latter,in which they have the advantage of local circumstances; and by that means 
they have succeeded in creating prosecutions which, at all events, deceive us often even by obtaining decisions 
which encroach upon our treaties, since, according to your theories, your courts are uncontrollable in such matters. 
My desire had been to prevent their being put into their hands by the previous intervention of the Executive upon 
the simple question—is there ground for prosecution or not? And this method, in cases where there was absolute- 
ly ground for intervention on the part of the United States, would have been at once more natural and more confor- 
mable to the treaty, which, by name, interdicts the admiralty courts the right of taking cognizance, &c. You say 
that it is impossible that your courts should not grant protection fo your injured fellow-citizens who claim it, unless, 
you add, it is wished that the lives and property of our citizens should become the sport and prey of the jirst sea 
rover. ‘There is no doubt on this head. But, if any fortuitous events of this nature have taken place, 1 should be 
the first to take notice of them. I do not defend pirates, and I see with regret that all the armed vessels of my 
nation which bring prizes into the United States suffer under such a bitter, and, I also add, such an ill-founded re- 
flection. If sea rovers exist, who systematically attack the property of your fellow citizens, it is not certainly among 
the French mariners. I doubt whether you can reproach us of another case, similar to that in which the Concorde’s 
tender seized, in Boston Bay, an Lnglish advice boat bound to Halifax. You will doubtless recollect that my dis- 
satisfaction was not evinced in an equivocal manners and I believe that, in many stronger cases than that, the United 
States have been far from obtaining from any other quarter so decisive and so sincere an act of justice. On touching 
upon the article of recrimination, which [ conceive it my duty so make to some parts of your letter, I, in two words, 
return to its commencement. You remind me of scenes long passed, the energetic measures they gave rise to, and 
the patience and generosity of the Government under those circumstances. I cannot believe that you wish to 
establish similitudes between the srg and the past. Were I, for a moment, to admit it, I should remind you 
of the proclamation which I published on eo # arrival; and I should then content myself with requesting you to cite 
the cases in which I have authorized, in which I have permitted, contraventions of the laws of the United States, 
and of the regulations of the President, in the first instance, and afterwards of my engagements. 

Were the history of the prizes brought into the United States by our privateers, since the present hostilities, 
brought into view, you would see the various cases in which, sometimes the Governors, sometimes the courts.of jus- 
tice, sometimes both, have taken cognizance. You would doubtless be puzzled, amidst all these, to find the part of 
the 17th article of our treaty which specifies that we may bring our prizes into the ports of the United States, with- 
out the officers of the admiralty taking cognizance of them. 

Besides, sir, you have not observed that my complaints have been very importunate on that part of the treaty. 
If you give yourself the trouble to examine the time at which my correspondence began to be more pressing and 
more animated, you will see that it was not on the affair of the prizes which I troubled you most. But I allow that 
I have become more pressing, since it appeared to me that the English vessels were admitted into your ports, in con- 
travention of our treaties, and in contempt of all neutrality, after having made French prizes, and pillaged your 
vessels under the single pretext of trading with France. 

The 17th article of our treaty, in my opinion, leaves no doubt that all asylum should be refused (except in cases 
of distress or of tempest) fo the English vessels who shall have made prize of French vessels, or of French property. 
Under this persuasion it was that I early complained against the admission of every English vessel of that denomi- 
nation; it was this persuasion which induced me to write my letter of the 18th September, in answer to yours of the 
7th of the same month, in which I found a construction of the treaty which to me appeared new. I admit, however, 
that you had notified to me, in your letter of 20th August, preceding, the regulations of the President of the United 
States establishing it; but I was so far from suspecting this article, that I did not, in reading it, observe it. These 
regulations are not among the papers of the office of legation, which leads me to believe that they never were noti- 
fied to it before the 20th August last. If no complaint has ever been made on the subject, the reason most undoubt- 
edly is, that the English had not then a maritime force upon the coast, and that they had not dreamed (as we never 
thought ourselves that they had the right)’of making use of your ports as a station, after having committed the acts 
for which the treaty pronounces against them a positive exclusion. ‘Therefore, sir, the silence of the envoys of 
France with the United States cannot be argued on this subject. 

On analysing all my complaints upon this part of the treaty, they are reduced to the entry of English vessels 
which had captured French vessels or French property; to the admission of these vessels with their prizes, or to the 
admission of their prizes alone. ‘There never has been any hesitation on the last point. Upon the rest, the greatest 
part of what I have written is built, [ avow, according to your construction, upon a false basis. But, even admit- 
ting that construction, the Terpsichore should not have been admitted at Norfolk, withthe privateer la Montagne, 
which she had captured; and the English ship Argonaut should not have entered with the corvette l’Esperance, nor 
have equipped the latter in your waters. On the first point, you remind me of all the Federal Executive has done, 
and of my own letters, in which I have expressed my satisfaction. But, sir, if I could not but be satisfied, at that 
time, with the performance of the promises of the Government, reflect, I pray you, whether [ have equally had reason 
to be so with what has passed at Norfolk, and at a distance from it; aud my complaints, in general, have been 
grounded upon what happened far from its immediate inspection. A short statement of the facts, which appear not 
to be entirely known to you, will enable you to judge whether my suspicions on the slackness of the local Governors, 
or those under them, are groundless. . ; 

The French consul at Norfolk, on the 31st August, wrote to, request the expulsion of the frigate Terpsichore, 
and of her prize the privateer la Montagne. Governor Lee, after a lapse of twelve days, answered him. He an- 
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swered, on the 12th of September, that he was going to make inquiry. It appears that the inquiry was not made: 
for, on the 25th of September, two other English frigates entered Hampton Roads, with two prizes made upon us, and 
the same day the vice consul sent a new complaint to the Executive of Virginia. ‘The inquiries of Governor Lee 
could not have been very extensive, nor have been made in much haste, for it would seem, that if, on replying on 
the 12th of September, to the vice consul, he had written to the officers whom it concerned, and given them orders, 
we should not, at this moment, see the evil renewed, thirteen days after that reply. The vice consul received from 
the Lieutenant Governor an answer, dated the 9th of October. In this answer, the Lieutenant Governor pretends 
not to have read the second letter from the consul, of the 25th.of September, and does not reply to it: he speaks of 
the affair of the Terpsichore, of which the vice consul did not mention a word in that second letter, she having sailed 
at that time, as you justly observe, that is to say, twenty-five days after her entering into your ports with a 
French prize. 

You here ask me, sir, where I find reasons to support a predilection for England. I shall answer you with the 
same freedom you interrogate me. I observe that our consuls are amused by specious correspondences, merely to 
cover inactivity; that our enemies are permitted to do what they please, from the want of precise instructions to the 
commandants of ports, which should authorize them to act immediately on such contraventions of the treaty taking 
place. Certainly, sir, it is not requiring that the correspondence should travel with extraordinary swiftness, to com- 
plain that, at one hundred miles distance from the seat of the Government of Virginia, two successive infractions of 
the treaty were committed in the course of one month. But how is it wished that things should be rigorously 
executed, when, on the 9th October, that is to say, thirty-nine days after the first complaint of the consul, the Lieu; 
tenant Governor wrote to the militia officers, without mentioning the second infraction communicated to him, rela- 
tive to the Terpsichore alone, and gave them, what instruction? Not that of causing this frigate to depart, if she 
was still in the river, but to make inquiry into the situation of the Terpsichore, and of every other vessel in like 
circumstances, and inform of the result. Certainly, sir, it appears that the correspondence travelled with much 
greater swiftness formerly, if we may judge from the letter of the Governor of 22d August, 1793, addressed to the 
custom house and militia officers, which was among the enclosures of your letter of 24th February. He says, in 
speaking of the prizes suspected of having been made by vessels armed and equipped in the ports of the United 
States, which can scarcely be applied but to French vessels, ‘* If those prizes come into the ports of your district, 
you will immediately have them seized by your militia.” On the 5th of December following, he gave addi- 
tional orders for having seized, in like manner, the prizes alleged to have been made within the jurisdictional 
line of the waters of the United States, and then to inform him of such seizure. Those orders are still pursued, and 
as there are few prizes, as I have already said, which will not be alleged to have been made in the waters of the 
United States, or by vessels which have augmented their armaments in them, we still see prizes arrested in the first 
place, and examined afterwards. Why did not Mr. Lee authorize the commandant at Norfolk to cause previously 
to depart every vessel arriving with a prize? It was on again finding those ancient orders presented by him as a 
proof of his activity in doing justice to my complaints, that I could not avoid saying I had no need of them to con- 
vince me that the most prompt severity has never been omitted to be employed towards us. If I were disposed to 
cite new examples, I could mention the affair of the Favorite, on board of which vessel armed men were sent to 
search, in the port of New York, without saying a word to the consul residing there, and without observing the 
most common respect due to a public vessel by the law of nations, and stipulated for ours by treaty. I might cite 
the vigor with which a vessel going to Guadaloupe, and suspected, indeed, of an infraction of the rules of your neutral- 
ity, had been arrested at Norfolk. 1 leave it to impartial men to compare this energetic conduct with the orders 
lately given against the English vessels which refused to respect your neutrality, and the alteration of those public 
orders almost immediately after they were issued. 

As to the affair of the corvette l’Esperance., it was in vain to support the conduct, in that respect, with what the 
consul of the republic said on the subject. ‘The Argonaut, which took her, should not have been permitted to enter 
more readily than herself; and she, having been partially equipped in your waters, should have been proscribed. 
[ shall not take the trouble to examine the deposition of Builer, the pilot, and his retraction. To judge of the 
merit of the whole of this 4iffle action, I do not know the interval which passed between the pro and the con, and 
in which officious persons may have informed Butler that he had been imposed on, or mistaken. 

After having reviewed the different particular cases upon which I have complained, permit me to give an opinion 
which has weight with me, which is, that it is impossible for me, among the constructions given to that part of the 
treaty, to discover the intention of the two contracting parties. By the treaty of alliance, France relinquished her 
former neighboring possessions to the northward of the United States, in which she had ports of great convenience 
during her wars. By the treaty of amity and commerce, signed the same day, she conceived that she assured to 
herself some advantages, as an indemnilication, in the ports of the United States themselves, of which she had, in 
part, deprived her enemies. This latter treaty has never said that there should be given an asylum to capluring 
vessels coming with their prizes; it says, that asylum shall not be given fo any vessel having made prizes. Permit 
me, sir, to say, that this is not a construction, but an addition, which you give to the treaty, which are different 
things. According to this addition, it were sufficient, when I complained of the repairs made to the Thetis, to re- 
ply that she had a right to them. 

From these forced constructions it results that the belligerent Powers raise. pretensions which were not looked 
for, and acknowledge themselves that the meaning of our treaties appears to them obscure. ‘The correspondence 
which took place on this subject between you and the minister of Great Britain is very important to consult on this 
point. Have not you yourself been struck with this avowal of Mr. Hammond, that the treaty specifies only the con- 
duct to be observed towards the capturing vessels, and says nothing of the prizes? What trouble had you in urging 
your construction when you answered him, **I hope, sir, that you will not interpret the article so literally as to 
pretend that it refuses an asylum to capturing vessels only: for it excludes every vessel which shall have made 
prizes on the French?” Without doubt, sir, that is the true construction; every thing becomes clear when that is 
maintained: the capturing vessel as well as her prize are not admitted into your ports. 

As to the rest, sir, as you have observed, a difference of opinion between the agent of a Power and the govern- 
ment to which he is sent is not by any means conclusive. I adhere, with all my heart, with you, to the principles 
contained in the part of Mr. Jeflerson’s letter which you cite; but 1 observe that there is no reason to make me the 
reproach you seem to insinuate. I ought to insist on my manner of construction, and present it to you, under all 
its forms, as long as you do not inform me that the President cannot admit my observations. Now, you have done 
so, I should content myself with referring them to the French Government. 

I have gone over in detail the different points stated in our correspondence: let us return to that part of your 
letter which considers the neutrality of the United States. 

I conceived, sir, that the respect and circumspection with which I had touched on this question would have 
spared me the bitter reflections which your letter appears to contain on that matter. However great may be my de- 
sire to enter into details for my own defence, yet I shall waive them, from the same motives which dictated my first 
letter. But, sir, if these sentiments had not been with me so weighty, I could, at least, take off the veil which you 
seem willing to leave over the measures of the English, and refute the application of the principle upon which you 
ground the silence of the Government of the United States on the subject of these measures. I might make it 
doubtful whether the arbitrar proclamations of the English Government and generals were but the ordinary ob- 
structions with which neutral commerceis assailed in allwars. | might, in like manner, hesitate to admit that the 
Federal Government had not sufficient grounds to demand their revocation. But that would lead, against my incli- 
nation, into an examination of the cases in which a neutral Power should actually acknowledge the legality of an 
interruption of its commerce, such as those of a place blockaded and contraband. I should also be obliged to exa- 
mine whether the principles with which the English Government endeavor to support itself are consecrated by the 
law of nations, or whether they are not rather established to serve on the present occasion; whether, in changing 
the language, the cabinet of London has changed its measures; whether the successive orders of the 8th June and 
6th November, 1793, and of the 8th January, 1794, are not variations of the same system, to which the depredations 
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still exercised cn your commerce are the sequel; whether, ina word, it is true that the United States are suffering 
with all neutral nations under the same insults, or particularly sacrificed to exclusive vexations. In enumerating 
these things, I only remind you of what has already come to your knowledge, and trace facts against which I know 
you are not less indignant than France, against whom they are specially directed. The history of your neutrality 
would, perhaps, prove my assertion, that it has been a prey to the arbitrary conduct of Great Britain, and would 
have served as a justification of what I might and should represent on the subject. 

In. fact, from the evidently precarious situation of the neutrality of America, and from the vexations to which 
she is subjected, could [ not show that this neutrality is in a violent situation, to which the United States cannot 
consent? From this violent situation would I not have reason to infer the necessity of an energetic and vigorous re- 
action, and of a solemn reparation, which, by giving to. America what her honor requires, would have manilested 
towards the French republic the inclination and intentions of your Government? i would have remarked that 
these reparations had been announced at a certain period, but that, if public report were believed, they appeared as 
far off as ever. From this contradiction between the promises and the performance of them, this consequence 
sems to arise—that the United States had not yet established their neutrality upon as respectable a footing as France 
desired, and had instructed me to demand. I was going to conclude.that your Government had not done, in this 
respect, every thing in its power, and I feared:lest this backwardness should arise from a lukewarmness towards its 
ancient ally, who has not ceased, on the contrary, to testify to it how much she desired to see the bands which con- 
nect the two countries, brought closer together. This idea suggests to me a reflection that the friendship professed 
by the United States towards our republic, and of which they have, on several occasions, repeated assurances, does 
not permit them to alter their situation towards our most mortal enemies, to our disadvantage, and amidst hostilities, 
the origin of which undoubtedly take date from the independence of America. 

These remarks, which I have long revolved in my mind, led me, sir, accidentally, to speak to you of the treaty, 
in my letter of the 2d of May, but, feeling all the circumspection which the silence observed on that act prescribed, 
1 only presented doubts to you, and did not even imagine that the manner in which I wrote to you would have given 
Besides, sir, it would be superfluous for me at present to commence such a sub- 
ject with you. I therefore close by appealing specially to the attention of the Federal Government upon points 
which truly interest the French republic, to wit: the energetic and liberal execution of her treaty with the United 
States, and the support of their neutrality upon a. respectable footing towards and against all. 1 conceive it my 
duty to point out a thing as infinitely desirable, which is, that nothing definitively be concluded as to the treaty sub- 
mitted for the ratification of the Senate, until my successor, who is momently expected, shall have communicated 
to you the instructions which, without doubt, he has received upon that important subject. I conjure you, sir, to 
submit this reflection immediately to the President. 

I have but one word more to say, sir, on the close of your letter, in which you recur to contrasts between the 


present and the past. I cannot believe that the President had me in view when you insinuate, on his part, that en- 
deavors are still making to injure the harmony existing between the two nations. I do not think that any one has 
ever given greater evidence than myself of a sincere desire of cultivating it.» Still less can I admit, notwithstand - 
ing some of your expressions, that your object was to inspire me with fear as to the manner in which I have con- 


ducted. You know very well, sir, that a public man who, from any personal considerations whatsoever, should 


compound with his duty, would be unworthy the confidence of his country. 
Accept, sir, &c. 


rise to a controversy between us. 


JH. FAUCHET. 


No. 68. 
Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State, to Mr. Fauchet,* Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


DepartMENT oF Srare, June 13, 1795. 


Sir: 

; 1 have ‘ony been able to acknowledge sooner your letter of the 8th instant, which I had the honor of receiving 
on the same day. 

If the plan a in mine of the 29th ultimo be more extensive than the one proposed in yours of the 2d, you 
will ascribe the enlargement of it to my solicitude to remove every dissatisfaction felt by the minister of our ally. A 
part, however, of that plan being, to collect, with fidelity, the facts applicable to your various charges, and to com- 
ment upon them with candor, I shall not relinquish it, in now replying to the old or new matter of your last letter. 
But I must be pardoned, if I pass over, without much stress, any general declarations, which are not susceptible of 
a precise argument: for, how shall I defend our Government. against undetailed insinuations like these? ‘* That 
positive engagements, which give France a right to certain privileges, have been neglected, or executed with indif- 
ference; that other rights, common to all, have become doubtful, for you, by too much submission to the acts of 
other Powers; that you could cite a great number of examples; that it will be easy, more at leisure, to have a col- 
lection made of them in the different consulates; that almost all the prizes have been subject to artifices; that one 
of the ey disagreeable parts of your functions has been to reply to the just complaints of your injured fellow- 
citizens, Cs 

Let me, therefore, recur to your insfances of our delinquency. ‘These are: 1st. That the courts of admiralty 
have always yielded to the importunity of your enemies, for an interference with your prizes. 2d. That, in the 
affair of citizen Talbot, which is not yet terminated, our tribunals have contested a French prize, upon a question 
of the validity of a commission, delivered by a governor of Guadaloupe, which falls within neither of my two princi- 

les. 3d. ‘That the privateer le Citoyen de Marseilles, armed and commissioned at the Cape, having arrived in the 

Jnited States, armed and commissioned, and having again gone out from hence, sent prizes into New York and 
Charleston, the former of which were sold without opposition, and the latter have been seized, and adjudged illegal. 
4th. That Government did not adopt as decisive measures for preventing the unjust chicaneries practised upon * 
French prizes, as for maintaining its own rules respecting armaments, and the augmentation of force within the 
United States. 5th. That there was a tardiness as to the Terpsichore, and she ought not to have been admitted 
into our ports, with her pose, the Montagne, nor the ATeaeee with her prize, l’Esperance, which was equipped 
there. 6th. That armed men were sent on board of the French ship Favorite, at New York, to search her, (faire 
la fouille) without saying a word to the consul, who resides there, and without observing the most common respect 
due to a public vessel by the law of nations, and stipulated for French vessels by our treaties. 7th, and lastly. 
That the violence under which our neutrality labors required an energetic, vigorous re-action, and a solemn repa- 
ration, which, by giving to the United States all that their honor demanded, would have manifested to the French 
republic the good will and intentions of our Government; that the omission has proceeded from a lukewarmth to- 
wards our ancient ally; and that our situation ought not to be changed towards your mortal enemies to your disad- 
vantage, and in the midst of hostilities, the origin of which is, undoubtedly, in the independence of America. 

First. You have cast the imputation on our courts of admiralty into an ambiguous shape. For the first strong 
assertion of their having always yielded to the importunity of your enemies, is afterwards diminished into ** a "he 
cility’’ with which they deem your prizes untenable. Is the denunciation aimed at their head or their heart? You 
admit the ‘‘ right of our tribunals, or of our Government, to interpose” in captures within our jurisdictional line, or 
by cruisers originally armed, or increased in their armaments, in our ports. Their judgment must be exercised, and 
they may have erred; but this no man can pronounce positively, until every circumstance shall be laid before him; 
and I again pledge myself to discuss the cases, when you shall. enable me, by naming them, to institute the proper 


*It appears that, after this letter had been draughted, and while it wastranscribing, Mr. Adet was received as the minister pleni- 
potentiary of the French republic, to whom, in consequence, it was sent. 
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inquiries. What, if they have erred? When a party thinks himself aggrieved by the sentence of an inferior court, 
he may appeal to the superior courts of review. If no appea! be offered, it is an acknowledgment of the justice of 
the sentence by the parties themselves, and conclusive. If an appeal be admitted, and the judges, in the last resort, 
give sentence according to their conscience, though it should be erroneous, yet, as, “ in doubtful questions, differ- 
ent men think and judge differently, all that a friend can desire, is, that justice should be as impartially adminis- 
tered to him, as it is to the people of our own country.” H 

A defect of integrity in our judges will not be vindicated, when it shall be once ascertained; and if such a blot 
defiles the records of the American forum, by detecting it, you will deserve tbe tribute of being instrumental to the 
saving of our national honor. It is with an elevated pride, however, that we challenge the very possibility of this 
disgrace, and disbelieve that political predilections have ever transpired in any of their decrees. 

Second. The district court of South Carolina, and the circuit court held for the United States in that State. 
have both condemned Talbot’s prize. But she was condemned, not because the commission, delivered by the Go- 
vernor of Gaudaloupe was invalid. in itself, but because he, ** having armed his vessel, being an American bottom, 
in an Jtmerican port, proceeded thence to Gaudaloupe for the express purpose of changing the property, and apply- 
ing for a commission, obtained the commission within two days after the sale of the vessel, and under color of that 
commission made the prize.” The authority of the Governor to grant commissions, was not denied; the effect of 
it upon an American vessel, armed in an American port, for the express purpose of cruising under it, was only re- 
pelled. Itis true that a final decision has not yet taken place; the reason of which is, that the captors, having 
already been defeated in two courts, are resolved to try the chance of the supreme court of the United States. Not 
having access to the proceedings in this case, J] cannot undertake for any facts which they may contain; but I 
have been informed from a respectable quarter, that, notwithstanding the apparent sale of the vessel, the prizes 
which should be made by her were, principally, if not altogether, to be the property of the American citizens who 
were her owners when she sailed for Gendaloane, 

Third. That a difference of opinion has prevailed at New York and Charleston, as to the prizes of le Citoyen de 
Mareeilles, is at least an evidence that the interruption of their sale was not the consequence of a governmental 
concert. It may be easily accounted for by supposing, as the truth is, that the culpability of that privateer was un- 
known at New York, and has been proved at Charleston. 

Mr. Dallas, the vee * of Pennsylvania, wrote on the 24th January, 1794, in the name of the Governor of that 
State, to the Secretary of War, requesting to be informed whether the opening of five port holes on each side of 
that vessel, for the mounting of guns, could be deemed an augmentation of ** her military equipments.” ‘The next 
day the Secretary of War transmitted to the Governor the decision of the President, as follows: ** I have received 
a letter from the Secretary of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, dated the 24th instant, in which it is stated that 
an application has been made to you to open five port holes on each side of the French vessel called the Citizen of 
Marseilles, and requesting the opinion of the Executive of the United States whether, under the circumstances of 
the case, the proposed alteration could be deemed an augmentation of her military equipments. 

‘« This letter, sir, has been submitted to the President of the United States, who has directed me to inform you 
that the said port holes having been closed previously to the arrival of the said vessel in this port, that the opening of 
them, in order to mount cannon therein, would, in his judgment, be as much an augmentation of the force of the 
said vessel, as if the port holes were now to be cut for the first time, and that the measure, therefore, is to be pre- 

vented. 

** It is to be remembered, that the same principle operated in the decision of the President, in July last, relatively 
to the British letter of marque ship Jane, whose force was reduced to the same situation it was at the time of her 
arrival, by closing her new port 1 dismounting the additional cannon, and destroying, or relanding, her new 
gun carriages, before she was permitted to leave the port.” 
~ Notwithstanding this prohibition, she was represented, in October, 1794, as having increased her armament; but 
the officers of the customs, uninfluenced by the rage which has been ascribed to them against French cruisers, re- 
ported in her favor. How greatly, therefore, it must astonish you to learn, as has been represented to me, that, 
after these visits, she took in several gums in the river Delaware; that this has appeared to the satisfaction of a dis- 
trict court; and that a writ of error is now depending upon this point before the circuit court? The arrest, therefore, 
of her prizes, comes within your own acknowledgment, that the tribunals of the United States ‘*have a right to in- 
terpose,”’ in cases of an augmentation of the armament of capturing vessels in our ports. 

Fourth. The measures, chosen at first by the Government for enforcing its rules, were, through the agency of its 

own executive officers, and those of the States. Their impartiality will be seen in the suppression of British as 
well as French armaments in our ports; and in your wish that they had continued to be used, as they were in the 
year 1793, in relation to the prizes which were questioned. 
“But it will strike you, sir, upon reflection, that, although the Executive was at first competent in authority to 
retain under his special direction prizes, made by vessels which had been equipped in derogation of our sovereignty, 
it would have been more expedient to refer them to the courts. Until the law of fifth June, 1794, their jurisdiction 
could not have been said to be established. Being conferred by law, the President could not withdraw it. Or, if 
he could have withdrawn it, there was no reason todo so. For who are our judges? Men nominated by himself, 
from a confidence in their virtue, wisdom, firmness, and disinterestedness; men, approved by the Senate from the 
same confidence; men, whose forms and habits peculiarly qualify them for nice examinations of evidence and Jaw: 
men who judge not, in your phrase, according to ** localities,” but universal law. Undoubtedly, as our citizens 
may be harassed by legal process, so may foreigners; but, as the protection to our citizens is in the damages which 
the courts may award, so will it be extended to foreigners. 

That any of the contested prizes remained in the hands of the consuls was originally an act of respectful civility 
to the French; but no Executive instruction could perpetuate it against the will of the Judiciary. This is expressed 
ina letter from my Department to your predecessor, on the 9th of September, 1793, thus: ** The intention of the let- 
ter of June 25th having been to permit such vessels to remain in the custody of the consuls, instead of that ofa 
military guard, (which, in the case of the ship William, appeared to have been disagreeable to you) the indulgence 
was, ol course, to be understood as going only to cases where the Executive might take or keep possession with a 
military guard, and not to interfere with the authority of the courts of justice, in any case wherein they should un- 
dertake to act. My letter of June 29th, accordingly, in the same case of the ship William, informed you, that no 
power in this country could take a vessel out of the custody of the courts, and that it was only because they decided 
not to take cognizance of that case, that it resulted to the Executive to interfere in it. Consequently, this alone put 
it in their power to Jeave the vessel in the hands of the consul. ‘The courts of justice exercise the sovereignty of 
this country in judiciary matters, are supreme in these, and liable neither to control nor opposition from any other 
branch of the Government.” Hence this temporary and gratuitous permission is not to be considered as an *an- 
cient regulation fallen into disuse.” 

As to the bond which you requested, my letter of the 22d of October, 1794, has told you that the Executive 
could not dictate it to the judiciary. Nor was it necessary, since the damages, which might be adjudged to the 
captors, are always sufficiently secure under the usages of the courts. The instruction, however, to the Governors, 
also on the 22d of October, 1794, render a double recourse both to the Executive and Judiciary not easily practicable. 

The previous inquiry by the Executive, which you have suggested, could only contribute to delay. For, if the 
President were even to decide that a prize ought not to be prosecuted in our courts, the decision would be treated 
as an intrusion by those courts, and the judicial proceedings would go on notwitlistanding. So speak the constitu- 
tion and the law. 

I have never entertained any other “* theory” of our admiralty courts being uncontrollable, than this: that they 
are entirely independent of Executive mandates; that their decrees are not to be questioned by foreign nations, with- 
in the principles which I have quoted under the first division of this letter; and that the treaty with France checks 
them in regard to prizes, only after it has been established that what is claimed asa prize isa prize, and not 
plunder from our own citizens, or other neutrals. Permit me here to observe, that you have misconceived me, 
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when you suppose that *‘all the armed vessels of your nation, which have brought prizes into the United States,” 
are viewed by me as pirates; very far was this aspersion from my mtention. Be pleased to revise my expression. 
If you shall be satisfied that, from haste or other cause, you have misunderstood me, you will cancel the impression 
which you have received. If you should not be satisfied of your mistake, [ will not dispute about words, but will cut 
short the debate by disavowing any such sentiment. I meant to stigmatize those French cruisers only who captured 
the property of ourselves, or of other people not associated in the war. 

ifth. Although it may be seriously appreliended that a diplomatic intercourse, which shall be occupied in cal- 
culating fractions of time, and canvassing single words, may dwindle below its aed standard, yet will I once more 
run over the minutiz of the Terpsichore, and of her prize la Montagne and of |’Esperance. 

The first circumstance of official sloth, which has been attributed to the Governor of Virginia, is his omission to 
answer the vice consul’s letter of the 31st August, 1794, until the 12th of September following. When.the vice 
consul’s letter was despatched, when it arrived at the seat of government, how it was addressed, so as to be opened 
by any other person, in case of the Governor’s absence, appears no where. Nor is it material: for, by accident, not 
by design, the Governor was not on the spot when it reached Richmond. : 

The second testimony of reluctance in that Governor is, that, on the 25th of September, two other English fri- 
gates entered Hampton with two French prizes; and the same day the vice consul sent a new complaint to the Ex- 
ecutive of Virginia. You have yourself furnished good grounds to suspect that this letter never attained its destina- 
tion. However, sir, if you hold this to be important, I request you to specify the names of those frigates, and every 
other circumstance belonging to their stay in our waters, that I may investigate the cases. 

Thirdly. You insist that the Governor ought, on the 12th of September, to have given orders to the officers 
whom it concerned. It is not improbable that the very apology which you offer, for the silence of the agents of 
France, on a part of the executive rules of 1793, may have prevented the subject froincoming fully into the Gover- 
nor’s mind at that instant, ** that the English had not before had a maritime force upon our coast.” Perhapsit might 
have been considered, as requiring no small share of circumspection to drive from our rivers the public ships of a 
foreign nation. Had the Governor of Virginia been situated as some other Governors are, he might have issued: an 
order for the departure of che capturing vessel immediately on her arrival. As it was, he might well have been 
backward until he should have been driven by neceesity to depute others upon such an occasion. Bat be this as it 
may, the circular letter from this Department, on the 10th of October, 1794, is demonstiative of the sincerity of the 
Federal Executive, in providing for the emergency, as it arises. Where, then, I again demand, do you find traces 
of British predilection in these measures? Not, sir, in trailing the consuls on, as you represent, by ostensible cor- 
respondences which cover nothing but inertness (lenteurs) nor yet in the want of satisfactory instructions; which 
were not delayed more than twenty-eight days upon an extreme computation, and much less upon an accurate one; 
and from the postponing of which, the examples of injury have been few, very few indeed; and only I believe in 
one State, whose Executive resides at a distance from the seaboard. 

Fourthly. The Governor’s letters, on the 22d August, and 5th of December, 1793, to the commandants of coun- 
ties, are exhibited as a mark of rancor against the French republic. You arraign that of August 22d, ‘* because, in 
speaking of prizes, which might be suspected of having been made by vessels armed and equipped in the ports of 
the United States, he says what did not apply to any but French vessels.” Consult his own language. “It having 
been decided by the President of the United States that no armed vessel which has been, or shall be, origi- 
nally fitted out, in any port of the United States, as a cruiser or privateer, by either of the parties at war, is to 
have asylum in any of the ports of the United States, in case any vessel, within the foregoing description, should 
arrive in any port or harbor, within the limits of your county, you are to cause her to be ordered to depart immedi- 
ately, and in case of her refusal, you are to take effectual measures to oblige her to depart. Force is not to be re- 
sorted to, until every proper effort has been previously made to procure the early departire without it. -If any such 
vessel or vessels shall have sent or brought, subsequent to the fifth instant, or should hereafter send or bring, any 
prize or prizes into any port or harbor within your county, you will cause such prize or prizes to be inmediately 
secured by your militia, for the purpose of being restored to the former owners.” The interdict of fitting out cruis- 
ers in our ports comprehended all the belligerent parties, and a letter from this Department to Mr. Genet, on the 
23d of June, 1793, shows that it had operated upon an English privateer, armed in Georgia. It would have operated 
equally upon English prizes, if it had not been for the exclusion stipulated by treaty in favor of France of all 
prizes but those of the French. Were the treaty out of the way, so that prizes, made by the English, might enter 
our harbors, the Governor’s order would involve them in its. scope, and would arrest them also, if captured by an 
illicit privateer. 

The letter of the 5th of December orders the commandants that, ‘in case pe? should take possession of any 
vessel upon an allegation of her having been captured within three miles and a half of our seashore, or within our 
rivers or bays, they will be pleased to certify the same to the Governor, that he may direct the manner in which the 
witnesses shall-be examined.” You have interpreted this letter into “an additional order to.cause to be seized the 
prizes which might be even alleged to have been made” within that distance. This order dves not require that the 
oflicers shall seize upon any allegation, but delineates a particular step in case they should seize; when they were 
to seize upon an allegation, was an affair of discretion with them. That discretion, like the discretion of ever pub- 
lic officer, was to be regulated by a reasonable degree of evidence. Truly, sir, | should conteract my own know- 
ledge of the strength of your judgment, were I to detain_you by the expositions’ which so copiously present them- 
selves. It is enough to ask, if it be possible that the Governor of a State, designated to_preserve our neutrality, 
would ever suffer vessels to be torn from the French captors, upon the naked declaration of a British proprietor that 
they were taken within our jurisdiction? Has itever been done? Your answers and mine cannot, 1 am persuaded, 
be widely variant from each other. . 

The observations which you have been pleased to communicate to me, on the subject of l’Esperance, have not 
shed those lights which I wished. | vane I was entitled to expect a more ample elucidation; since you persist in 
your answers, and since the evasion of the captain, the mitigating expressions of the French vice consul, and the 

-equivocal footing of Butler’s affidavit, utterly deprive us of the means of information, Mr. Hammond has indeed 
forwarded to me a letter from Admiral Murray, an extract of which refers to the capture of this corvette. ‘* The 
French sloop of war l’Esperance, was brought into Lynhaven Bay, on the 11th January, (a few days after my 
arrival there) by captain Ball, who had captured her fifteen leagues trom the shore; the weather being very tempes- 
tuous, a lieutenant, with a sufficient number of men only to navigate her, (not being half the complement the French 
had in her) were sent on board from the Resolution and Argonaut, and so soon as the weather permitted those ships 
to supply her with water and provisions, I sent her to sea, that I might give no umbrage to the American States; an 
additonal reason for bringing l’Esperance into Lynhaven Bay, was out of humanity to the French prisoners, 
whom, having had a long voyage, I sent to Norfolk, as soon as prudence would-admit: otherwise they must have 
been kept prisoners on board the whole winter, and sent to Halifax in the spring; nor was she equipped orarmed 
then, in any manner whatever, nor did the lieutenant receive any commission for her whilst in Lynhaven Bay, 
and when at sea only an acting order to command her, which is customary and absolutely necessary in all captures, 
otherwise, if retaken by the enemy, he might be considered as a pirate.” Mr. Murray’s letter recommends, at least, 
= eh inquiry be made; and without your aid, 1 do not as yet discover any certain resort for an explanation of 
this affair. 

Sixth. You remonstrated, on the 23d of September, 1794, on the search and treatment of the Favorite, and on the 
25th I wrote to you the following letter: ‘* Lregret extremely that any citizen of the United States, and more es- 
pecially if he be in authority, should offer either outrage or insult to a vessel of the French republic. I have accord- 
ingly written to the attorney of the district of New York, to inquire into and report the facts, as you will perceive 
from the enclosed copy. ‘The course might have been shortened by directing to proceed in the case as the law di- 
rects. But this has not been adopted, because we wish to reserve to ourselves the decision in this particular; as it 
is suggested that a public officer is concerned, and we take an interest in causing justice to be dune to the French 
republic, as far as possible, under our own eye.” On the 22d of October, the day after I had received the ducu- 
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ments from the district attorney of New York, I enclosed them to you; and on the 17th of November, 1794, this 
business was concluded, as [ imagined, in the following letter to you: ‘* The Executive of the United States being 
obliged to collect information of facts, at a distance, through the public officers, and having a confidence in them, it 
was conceived sufficient. in the first instance, merely to transmit to you the evidence which had been obtained re- 
specting the Favorite. Hence, in the letter which IL had the honor of writing to you on the 22d ult. I did no more 
than note the enclosures; reserving any refiections until it should be ascertained, on your part, whether the allega- 
tions were true. 

** The opinion which the President has formed relieves both you and myself of no small difficulty in comparing 
and weighing the testimony. 

** He has thought proper to instruct me to inform you that, on the faith which he always reposes in your asser- 
tions, he takes these points for granted: that the Favorite is a public vessel of war, bearing the commission of the 
French republic; and that no contravention of the aet prohibiting the exportation of military stores was meditated, 
in the application of those which were found on board. 

** The President highly disapproves, that a public vessel of war. belonging to a foreign nation, should be searched 
by officers of the customs, upon a suspicion of illicit commerce. The propriety of representing such a suspicion to 
the consul cf that nation, or the commander of the vessel, will not be contreverted; this being a course respectful 
and customary. A general instruction will be therefore given to pursue this course, with the view that, if it should 
be ineffectual, the Government of the United States may adopt those measures which the necessity of the case and 
their rights may require. 

“ A particular instruction, founded on the same principles, will be also forwarded to the collector of New York; 
with this addition, to discontinue the prosecution against the property, and restore what may be within his power or 
command. At the same time, [ must repeat the assurance which we entertain, that you will prevent thé stores 
from being used in any manner contrary to the act before referred to. 

** IT flatter myself, sir, that this reparation of what is past, and the precaution against the future, will manifest 
such a disposition in uur Government as will induce you to approve the decision which a sense of justice imposes 
upon the President, to waive any further measures: for the appearance and circumstances of the Favorite might 
have misled the best intentioned men into a misapprehension of her real character. And, in truth, something is due 
to the consideration that, in our new situation, it cannot be expected that all our officers should meet every occur- 
rence with a correct knowledge of the usages of nations. 

** An insult to the French flag will not be tolerated by the President, whensoever he can prevent or punish it. 
But the depositions do not place this subject in so clear a light as to prove its existence, or designate the culpable 
person. Itis the President’s purpose, therefore, to cause the officers of the customs to be admonished to respect your 
flag; and if this be not satisfactory, and you are still persuaded that an insult has been committed, I shall be ready 
to aeons in any arrangement which may be convenient, for the full examination of such other witnesses as may be 

roduced.’ 
g Being unable to add any other vindication in regard to the Favorite, and not being informed of the vessel going 
to Guadaloupe, and said to have been arrested at Norfolk, on suspicion of infringing our neutrality, nor yet how it 
supports the complaint relative to the Favorite, I leave the subject here. But let the vessel destined to Guadaloupe 
be in any predicament whatsoever, the countermanding of the orders given by the Governor of Virginia to the mi- 
litia officers of Norfolk, to_refuse comfort to British vessels, using our waters as a station, cannot be tortured into 
any connexion with her. For the act of the President never authorized the State Executives to issue such an order; 
no other Executive misunderstood it: the Executive of Virginia revoked it a week before the revocation was heard of 
by the Federal Executive; and you may determine, from my correspondence with Mr. Hammond on this subject, 
what the President finally contemplated. ; 
Upon this point a few words will be sufficient. Of the reaction towards Great Britain, and of the reparation to- 
wards ourselves, the United States are the only legitimate judges. ‘They will adapt the one and the other to their 
estimate of their own power and interest. Being the defenders of their own honor and welfare, they will not be 
suspected of voluntarily abandoning either; and if they do not mount to the pitch which the French republic would 
prefer, their good will and intentions towards it ought not to be doubted. What you call, sir, lukewarmth to our 
ancient ally, is an upright neutrality. ‘The new arrangements against which you have expressed yourself, are a part 
of the great subject which is now at the disposal of the Senate. 
‘There are some miscellaneous matters, which remain to be touched briefly. 
Weagree to submit the construction of the 17th article of the treaty to explanations between the two Governments. 
But, in the mean time, I must own that I do not feel the importance of Mr. Hammond’s acknowledgment to your 
reasoning. He had contended that, under our treaty with France, we could not expel the prizes made by the British 
cruisers. I had insisted upon our right to drive them off, and by way of argument reminded him of a construction, 
which we had adopted respecting the cruisers themselves, and which, by his /iteral exposition, would be defeated. 
You do not seem to be aware of the dilemma to which this mode of reasoning exposes you. If Mr. Hammond be 
correct, then are your complaints against the admission of prizes, and our anxiety to prevent it, wholly unfounded: 
and our harbors may swarm with them. If he be incorrect, the concession amounts to nothing. Between us it 
surely is of no avail whether a British minister reasons well or ill; though I do not recollect that he has repeated 
this branch of his position since he has been apprised of its tendency. Wheresoever truth lies, it is our duty to 
follow; and I rest our construction upon this frank principle: that, notwithstanding the etter of the treaty, its spirit. 
its context, and the rules of interpretation, will uphold the regulations of our Government. 

In a procedure like this, it will not be easy to find a leaning or subserviency to Great Britain. It isa leaning 
and subserviency to the character of our nation. Your letter strongly demonstrates the propriety of my remark, 
that a neutral nation, while it defends itself against charges from one of the warring Powers, may seem to palliate 
the misdoings of another. But we surely ought to have been exempt from this reflection; as you are particularly 
desired not to infer, from my justification of the Executive, that the validity of the proclamation of blockade is as- 
sented to; as you admit ‘* that we are indignant at the injuries which Great Britain has done us;” and as we have 
employed no argument which is not derived from national law. Until you shall permit yourself to be more specific 
in your accusations we cannot surrender the consciousness of our political purity. 

It is with real regret that I read in your last letter an idea, that we have not done justice to your proclamation, 
to your displeasure at the crew of the Concorde, and to your general conduct towards our Government. How much 
more is that regret increased, when any of my expressions can be wrought into an attempt to inspire you with fear. 
or to deter you, by personal considerations, from the discharge of your duty. A respect to ourselves would forbid 
such anattempt; a respect for you would forbid it. Having no possible object, distinct from the interest of the United 
States, we are incapable of its being confident in our power to frustrate any encroachments, we can never intend to 
plant in your breast so unworthy a motive. As you again disclaim an 4 pray ne of Mr. Genet’s excesses, so am I 
not scrupulous to confess that I should not have recurred to them, had I not inferred from your letter an inclination 
to bring them up with some share of countenance to them. But this being, as you inform me, the moment:of our of- 

Jicial separation, [am compelled by candor to intimate to you, what, under other circumstances, would have been 
stated to you more formally and minutely—the citizens of the United States have a right, and will exercise the 
right, freely to investigate the measures of Government. 

A foreign minister has a right to remonstrate with the Executive to whom he is accredited, upon any of those 
measures affecting his country. But it will ever be denied as a right of a foreign minister, that he should endeavor, 
by an address to the people, oral or written, to forestall a depending measure, or to defeat one which has been de- 
cided. This remark is made now, because it camot be erroneously wrested into a defence or outwork of the treaty 
with Great Britain; aud because it is an assertion of the sovereignty of the United States, consistent with what is 
past, and we trust not likely to be contradicted hereafter. 

I cannot conclude this letter without offering to you my sincere wishes for your happiness, and a personal assur- 
ance of the great respect and esteem, with which I have the honor to be, &c. 

- EDM. RANDOLPH. 
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No. 69. 


Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State, to Mr. Harrison, District Attorney of New York. 


DeEparTMENT or Stare, July 30, 1795. 


Sir: . 

I must beg the favor of you to inform me for what cause a libel has. been filed against the French priva- 
teer La Vengeance, and her Spanish prize. As many —— as you can conveniently give me will be accept- 
able, Mr. Adet being very urgent in his complaint of the arrest. I will thank you to add, what previous examina- 
tion, or rather what degree of evidence, usually precedes an order for arresting vessels in the situation of the fore- 
going. Your answer by the earliest moment will greatly oblige me. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 


No. ° 70. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States, to Mr. Randolph, Secretary 
of State of the United States. 


Puitapetpuia, the 15th Thermidor, (Mugust 2, 1795.) 
3d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 


Sir: 

Among other documents which I have received from citizen Berard, captain of the privateer La Ven- 
eance, and all of which incontestably prove that his vessel was not armed on this continent, there is one, of which 
send you a copy. : ’ oan j . ; 

This is a copy of the information of the district attorney of New York, upon which the seizure of the ship Za 
Vengeance was grounded, accompanied by a certificate of the clerk of the court, who attests that no affidavit, no 
proof, was produced in support of this information. — 

Since I had the honor to write to you on this affair, an offer has been made to Captain’Berard to release his vessel 
upon giving security. He refused; and persists in claiming the removal of the seizure without any condition, and 
with a reservation of his right to damages and interest. Justice supports his claim. In fact, what signifies security? 
Will it atone for the infraction of treaties, if it is proved by the decree that the privateer was armed on the conti- 
nent: 

I repeat the request, which I have already made to you, to remove the seizure which has been made of citizen Be- 
rard’s vessel. Permit me to remark to you, that a longer detention will considerably increase the indemnity he 
claims; and it will occasion unnecessary expense when a decree shall be pronounced on the merits of the business. 

The vouchers which have been communicated to me established the fact in so clear a manner, that I have not 
the least doubt as to the issue of the suit instituted between the captor and the prizes, notwithstanding the employ- 
ment, in the defence of this bad cause, of the English expedient—subornation. 


I have in my hands a convincing proof of this last fact. ’ 
Accept, sir, &c. 
P. A. ADET. 


No. 71. 


New York, 83. 
District Court of the United States of America for the New York District. 


Be it remembered, that Richard Harrison, attorney of the United States of America for the New York district, 
who prosecutes for the said United States, being present here in the court, the eleventh day of July, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-five, in his proper person, doth, on behalf of the said United States, 
inform the court, that, between the sixth day of June,in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
four, and the time of exhibiting this information, Aquila Giles, Esq. marshal of the district of New York, did, at 
the city of New-York, in the New York dictrict, seize tothe use of the said United States, as forfeited, a certain 
schooner or vessel, called La Vengeance, her tackle, apparel, and furniture, eset with four swivels and ten carriage 
guns, mounted on board of the said schooner, being of the goods and chattels of some person or persons to the said 
attorney unknown: for that the said schooner, or vessel, after the said sixth day of June, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety-four, and between the said day and the time of exhibiting this information, 
was fitted out and armed, within some or one of the ports, harbors, bays, rivers, or other waters of the said United 
States, to wit, at the city of New York, in the New York district, with intent that the said schooner or vessel 
should be employed in the service of a foreign State, to wit, of the republic of France, to cruise upon the subjects 
of the King of Spain, the said King being then and now at peace with the said United States; and that the said 
four swivels and ten carriage guns were, between the said time, procured at the place aforesaid, for the equipment 
of the said schooner with the intent aforesaid, contrary to the form of the statute in such case made and provided. 
By reason whereof, the said schooner or vessel, her tackle, apparel, and furniture, and the said swivels and car- 
riage guns, have become forfeited. Whereof, the said attorney for the said United States prays the judgment of the 
court in the premises; and that the said schooner La Vengeance, her tackle, apparel, and furniture, and the said 
swivels and carriage guns, may, for the reason aforesaid, remain forfeited according to the form of the said statute. 


HARRISON, 
Attorney U. 8. for the New York District. 


ROBERT TROUP, Clerk. 


_ Ido hereby certify that the aforegoing is a true copy of the original information filed in my office; and I do 
further certify that no affidavit or proof has been filed in the said office to certify the allegations in the said infor- 


mation contained. 
‘ROBERT TROUP, Clerk of the District. 
Copy. P. A. ADET. 


No. 72. 
Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State, to Mr. Adet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


DepaRTMENT OF StaTeE, 4ugust 11, 1795. 
Sir: , 
Since my last letter to you respecting the privateer La Vengeance and her prize, the enclosed papers have 
been transcribed, and I avail myself of the earliest moment to forward them. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 
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a No. 73. 
Mr. Troup, Clerk of the District Court of New York, to Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State. 


New York, August 7, 1795. 
Sir: 

In the absence of Mr. Harrison, who is attending our supreme court at Albany, Mr. Ludlow has put into 
my hands your letter of the 30th ult. to Mr. Harrison, on the subject of the suits depending against the French pri- 
vateer La Vengeance, and her Spanish prize. 

On the 2d ult. a libel was filed on the admiralty side of the district court of the United States for this district, 
in behalf of Don Diego Pintado, a subject of the King of Spain, against the ship San Joseph, alias La Princessa de 
Asturias, her tackle, apparel, furniture, and appurtenances, and the cargo on board of her. A copy of the libel is 
enclosed. On the filing of this libel, the usual process was issued to the marshal, in virtue of which he took the 
ship into custody, together with her cargo. On the 13th ult. a citizen, Jean Antoine Berard, as the captain of the 
French privateer La Vengeance, filed his answer and claim in the suit so instituted in behalf of Don Diego Pin- 
tado, a copy of which answer and claim is also enclosed.. The suit was instituted upon the official application of 
the Spanish consul for this State; and it originated from copies of official letters which had passed in the course of 
last spring, between several of the revenue officers in the port of Philadelphia, and also between one of these offi- 
cers and the Governor of the State uf Pennsylvania. From these letters, and other information received by the 
Spanish consul, there was strong reason to apprehend that the French privateer had been fitted out and armed 
within the United States, with intent to cruise or commit hostilities upon the subjects of the King of Spain, and 
their property; and if this were the fact, the legal inference drawn from it was, that the forcible detention of the 
Spanish ship and her cargo by the French privateer in this port was illegal; and consequently, that the subject of 
the King of Spain was entitled to the aid of the courts of the United States, to compel a restoration of his property. 
Upon the filing of the libel in question, it was not necessary, by the course of proceeding in courts of admiralty, or 
by any law of the United States, or by any law or usage of this State, that the libel should be accompanied by any 
affidavit or evidence whatsoever, to verify the allegations contained in it. The libellant has institated his suit, as 
in all similar cases, at the peril of paying costs and adequate damages to the claimant, in case the final decree in the 
suit should be against the libellant. For the payment of these costs and damages, security to the satisfaction of the 
claimant has been taken. The suit has been at issue for some days past, and divers witnesses have been examined 
on both sides. On the part of the libellant it has been testified in substance, that the privateer in question is a very 
fast sailer, and was pierced for fourteen guns; that she had six ports on each side open, and one port on each side 
shut; that the privateer being in the port of Philadelphia in the month of March last, (under the character of a 
merchantman) appearances manifested an intention of fitting her out as a privateer. These appearances were com- 
municated to the surveyor of the port, who caused her to be closely observed; that it was discovered that the two 
ports that were shut had been opened, and hinges put on them: that irons were fixed on her bow for swivels; that 
she had a great number of water casks in her hold, and a very large caboose on board of hers that the water casks 
were too numerous, and the caboose too large, for the accommodation of such a vessel on a common trading voyage; 
that she had changed her captain from an American to a Frenchman; that her military equipments were reduce 
by the interference of the Government; that the said caboose remained on board, and was alleged by the captain 
to be intended for the accommodation of a number of passengers; that on or about the twenty-third + the of March 
last past, the privateer, so as aforesaid reduced as to her military equipments, sailed from the port of Philadelphia, 
and at the distance of about thirty or forty miles below the fort she met with a shallop lying at anchor, and waiting 
for her; that thereupon the privateer came to, and two cannon, being three pounders, two swivels, some muskets, 
pistols, sabres, pikes, and some bullets (rather of a larger caliber than the cannon) were taken from the shallop and 
put on board the privateer; that after these equipments were thus taken on board of the privateer, she came directly 
round to New York, and anchored within the Hook, about the distance of two musket shots from the Hook, the 
day before Easter; that soon after her said arrival at the Hook, she was visited by Captain Dennis, of the revenue 
cutter, who asked what vessel she was, and from whence she had come. The answer, received through one Wilson, 
was, that she had come from Guadaloupe. Upon which Captain Dennis further asked, what passage she had: had? 
The reply was, fifteen or sixteen days. Captain Dennis then repeatedly desired to see the papers of the privateer, 
but they were constantly refused, upon the pretext that the privateer was upon a secret mission, which could be 
communicated only to the French consul; that upon this the pilot who had brought the privateer from below the fort 
above mentioned, said that the privateer had been chased into the Hook by three English vessels; that she was in 
the Hook only for shelter, and that she wanted nothing; that Captain Dennis hereupon offered the captain of the 

rivateer a passage in the revenue cutter to the city of New York, which was refused; that thereupon Captain 

ennis left the privateer; that whilst Captain Dennis was on board of the privateer, one Rostan was made use of 
as the captain of her, whilst her real captain was Jean Antoine Berard; that on the very day Captain Dennis left 
the privateer, Captain Berard went to the city of New York, and in the course of three or four days afterwards, a 
boat came down to the privateer so at anchor within the Hook, with forty-eight chests of gunpowder, each chest 
weighing about one hundred and fifty pounds; that these chests of powder were put on board of the privateer, and 
soon afterwards Captain Berard returned with some seamen, and the privateer set sail for Port de Paix, where she 
arrived and delivered forty-five of the chests of gunpowder to General Laveaux; that soon after Captain Dennis 
had left the privateer as aforesaid, she mounted the cannon on board of her, and they continued mounted after her 
arrival at Port de Paix; that when the privateer left Philadelphia she had about thirty men on board, who were all 
sailors or volunteers belonging to the privateer, as is believed; that at Port de Paix the privateer was careened and 
her bottom tallowed, and she took in four pieces of cannon, (being four pounders) some fresh biscuit, and some mu- 
lattoes and blacks to replace some seamen who had deserted, and Captain Berard there also received a privateer’s 
commission from General Laveaux; that from Port de Paix the privateer went to the Cape, and from thence on a 
cruise, and in the course of three days cruising she took the prize in question. 

The above are some of the matters testified on the part of the libellant, but the examinations on either side are 
not yet closed, and what will be the nature of the testimony hereafter given, it is impossible to say. All the de- 
spatch will be given to the cause which circumstances admit of. Subpoenas are now on their way to Philadelphia, to 
be servetl on several witnesses residing there, and whose attendance is required in this city on the 14th instant. 

It will naturally occur to you, sir, that two questions will arise in the cause—ist. Was the privateer fitted out 
and armed within the United States? Ifshe were, ought the court to decree a restoration of the property to the 
libellant? ‘These are questions now sb judice, and I presume it would be improper in me even to hazard a conjec- 
ture upon them. As to the suit against the privateer, it was commenced by Mr. Harrison, as attorney for the dis- 
trict, upon an official disclosure to him by the Spanish consul, of the evidence which led him to suppose the privateer 
had been fitted out and armed within the United States. Mr. Harrison, upon receiving this disclosure, felt himselt 
called upon by considerations which, as a public officer, he could not resist, to proceed against the privateer, under 
the third section of the act of Congress, entitled ‘* An act in addition to the act for the punishment of certain crimes 
against the United States,” passed June 5th, 1794. ‘This section works a forfeiture of the privateer, one half to the 
use of any person who shall give information of the offence, and the other half to the use of the United States. No 
person having appeared in quality of informer to institute the suit, Mr. Harrison, according to the course of the 
common law, filed an information in behalf of the United States, solely against the privateer, as you will perceive 
by the copy of the information already transmitted to you. No law of the United States, and no law or usage of 
this State, required the information to be founded upon any previous affidavit or evidence of the truth of the matter 
alleged in it, ‘The filing of an information is an act entirely in the discretion of an officer entrusted by law with the 
power of doing it; and if he should abuse his power, he stands upon the footing of all public officers who are guilty 
of malversation in office. In the present instance, Mr. Harrison has acted from the best of his judgment upon the 
duty of his office, after officially obtaining information from a public officer who conceived himself likewise bound 
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by a sense of duty to communicate the information. The suit against the privateer is also at issue, and nearly the 
same testimony which is above stated has already been taken in it; and further testimony, to put it on the same 
footing with the suit against the prize, will be procured without delay. The final issue of the suit against the priva- 
teer is altogether a problem; but I have no doubt that at least probable cause will appear to justify her seizure and 
detention. 

If any further information should be wanted, I will furnish it as soon as [ am favored with your commands. In 
the mean time I have the honor to be, in behalf of Mr. Harrison, sir, &c. 

ROBERT TROUP. 


No. 74. 


Extract of a letter from Richard Harrison, District Attorney of New York, to the Secretary of State, dated 
August 13, 1795. 


‘¢ With respect to the suit instituted against the French privateer La Vengeance, I have to refer you to Colonel 
Troup’s letter of the 7th inst. with this single addition—that as the suit was commenced on behalf of the United 
States, from motives of duty, upon such evidence as (if unimpeached) would afford not only probable cause for 
seizure, but just ground for condemnation, so it will immediately be discontinued, from the same motives, if it shall 
be found that the weight of testimony is in favor of the claimant.” 


No. 75. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States, to Mr. Pickering, Secretary of the 
Department of War of the United States, charged with the Department of State. 


Puiravepuia, the 2d Vendemiaire, ( September 24, 1795, 
4th year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
Sir: 

I have duly received Mr. Randolph’s letter of the 11th August, in which he enclosed copies of that written 
from New York on the subject of the privateer La Vengeance, and of the documents produced at the suit pending 
in the district court of that city against the privateer and her prize. 

My objections are still the same, and | should have renewed my representations, if the weak replies I had re- 
ceived had not ted me to imagine that I had little to hope from such a step. I therefore thought it my duty to wait 
until I should be possessed of authentic documents to discuss, at the same time, the points of right and fact. 

These documents have come to hand. 

I begin with the point of right. ; 

‘The prize made by the privateer Vengeance of a Spanish ship is arrested upon the allegation of the consul of 
that nation, stating that this privateer had been armed in the United States. 

Upon this simple allegation, without an affidavit, or other testimony, the attorney of the district had the privateer 
arrested. He pretends that, affidavits are not necessary, and that, if the decree should be favorable to the privateer, 
the damages accruing from her arrestation shall be borne by the plaintiff. Besides, he undertakes to assert that the 
prize cannot escape condemnation. 

It is not my province to dispute the responsibility for the damages and interest resulting from the arrest of the 
privateer, which is a matter foreign to the subject of the prize, anda punishment for a supposed violation of your 
neutrality. Therefore, I shall not discuss this part of the allegations of Mr. Attorney, which appears to me errone- 
ous; it is not doubted that, in the final issue, the French privateer will have a right to claim damage and interest 
from the American Government. ; 

But I again recur to the assertion, that an affidavit is not necessary for ordering the arrest of a vessel. 

What is the law, what is the usage, which establishes the prosecntion for reparation of an offence, before it be 
ascertained that it has been committed; and what certainty then had Mr. Attorney? His opinion. Upon what is 
it founded? The complaint of the Sranish agent, since there was not a single affidavit. 

Now, sir, upon mere suspicions, wisich the enemy interest will not fail always to bring forward, the French pri- 
vateers are to besubjected to seizure! Such a measure tends to nothing less than to paralyze the seventeenth article 
of our treaty. 

Doubtless, sir, this is not the intention of your Government. No, the United States, under the veil of friend- 
ship, would not endeavor, by indirect means, to abuse the advantages of an alliance cemented by French blood. 

{ therefore protest against this illegal arrest—I request you, sir, to examine into the irregularity of it, and to or- 
der its removal. ‘ 

You may do this, as it was the act of an agent of the executive power with the courts, and not that of the judi- 


ciary. ‘ 

fictwen to the point of fact, that is to say, to the arming of the privateer in the United States. Like Mr. Attor- 
ney, I had my conviction; it was only a moral, but it is now a physical one; among the numerous written docu- 
ments which have come tomy hands, I confine myself to the choice of fours; of these I transmit you copies. 

The first is the declaration of General Laveaux, stating that the vessel called /a Dorade arrived at Port de 
Paix without any armament whatever; that she was sold to citizen Jacques Rouge, armed by him as a privateer, 
partly at that place, and partly at the Cape. This declaration is certified by the municipality of Port de Paix. 

The second is a declaration of citizen. Villatte, commandant at the Cape, stating that this privateer sailed from 
that place with six cannon. : 

The third is the bill of sale of Ja Dorade, done at Port de Paix, the 24th last Floreal, with an exact and minute 
inventory of every thing belonging to the vessel. 

The fourth, and last, is a declaration of the master warden of the port of Philadelphia, proving that this vessel 
sailed without an augmentation of force. 

The reading of these papers will convince you, sir, that Mr. Attorney was not founded in the opinion which he 
looked upon as a sufficient reason for authorizing and justifying the seizure, against which [ complain. 

As though this seizure were insufficient, Mr. Attorney, upon what foundation I know not, (probably, also, ac- 
cording to his opinion) has ordered a second seizure of the vessel, under the pretext that she exported arms and am- 
munition from the United States. I do not discuss, also, sir, this difficulty, superfluous in the main, but I complain 
of a step which is a formal insult, an outrage against the French republic, and myself as its representative. 

The first point of difficulty was in discussion; I complained; a negotiation was opened between you and me; and 
this is the time Mr. Attorney chose to repeat the very thing about which I was complaining. He has violated usage 
and decency in the most wanton manner, since, admitting the second seizure to be well founded, it was useless for 
securing the penalty as long as the first had not been removed. , 

I request justice,:sir, and [ am so much the more persuaded that you will readily render it to me, as you will be 
perfectly convinced that this is considerably less a question of the particular interest of the privateer, than of main- 
taining the principles of the alliance, and the rights of the French republic, for which yoa have repeated to me as- 
surances of attachment which leave me no doubt of your dispositions. 

Accept, sir, &c. 
P. A. ADET. 
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No. 76, 


Tue Frencu Repvstic. 
Etienne Laveaux, Commander in Chief of the French Windward Islands in America. 


At the request of the owners and captain of the ship Ja Vengeance, formerly la Dorade, to certify all the facts and 
circumstances known to us relative to this vessel, 


We, rendering homage to the truth, declare, that, on the 13 Floreal last (2 May, O. S.) the vessel called da 
Vengeance, formerly la Dorade, anchored in the road of Port de Paix, about eight or nine o’clock in the morning; 
that, immediately, the captain, named Francis Michel, was brought before us, as is customary, and, in presence of 
part of the army, declared that he had been charged, by the agents of the French republic near the United States, 
with a secret mission, of which he perfectly acquitted himself. This I do not conceive my duty to detail here. The 
vessel arrived as a merchant tera without either cannon or musket of any kind, and but diate manned. 

This mission being fulfilled, Francis Michel, attorney of John Baron, owner of the said vessel, sold her to citi- 
zen Jacques Rouge, of this town, agreeably to a bill of sale executed before Domingeaux and his partner, notaries 
at Port de Paix, the 24th last Floreal. 

The citizen Jacques Rouge having chosen Jean Antoine Berard to command this vessel, requested letters pa- 
tent from me to arm her as a privateer. I granted them on the 27th of last Floreal, and they were registered in the 
records of the admiralty of this town, and in the office of the civil ordonnateur. 

Cannon being of great consequence for the defence of this town, citizen Berard could find very few. He asked 
me for three three-pounders, which were in one of our forts; I promised them to him, but having been obliged to erect 
a battery which was indispensable, I was under the necessity of omitting to fulfil it. He then requested permis- 
sion to go to Borgne, for others: I could not permit him, on account of the utility of the artillery there. Ina word, 
he found, at Port de Paix, but two cannon, three at Coulevrine, which he ssaee tnt with my permission, of citi- 
zen Florestal, an inhabitant of that town. 

Under these circumstances, citizen Berard went to the Cape to complete his armament. As I could not, after 
what had been done for the republic, refuse to accelerate the arming of this vessel, [ wrote to Vilatte, commandant 
at the Cape, to render him assistance. 

All the facts above related are perfectly true. It is a matter of public notoriety, that Ja Vengeance arrived here 
a commercial vessel; that she was sold to Rouge, a citizen of Port de Paix; that he obtained a commission for cruis- 
ing against the enemies of the republic; that she was commanded by Jean Antoine Berard; that her armament be- 
gun here, under my own eyes; that it was completed at the Cape, in virtue of my letter to the commandant; that he 
sailed thence, on a cruise, against the enemies of the republic: therefore, the prize made by the said Berard, being 
bya ee legally armed, and agreeable to the Jaws of the French republic one and indivisible, cannot be 
contested. 

In faith whereof, we have delivered the present declaration, to serve and avail when and where it ought. 
Given at Port de Paix, under the seal of the republic, and countersigned by our secretary, the Ist 


[L. s.] Fructidor, 3d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
ET. LAVEAUX. 


By the commander in chief. 
HENNIGIN, 
First aid-de-camp and Secretary. 


We, the mayor and municipal officers of the town and parish of Port de Paix, island of St. Domingo, certify, to 
all whom it may concern, that the citizen Et. Laveaux is commander in chief of the French Windward Islands in 


America; that faith should be given to his signature above, as well in as out of judgment. 
In faith whereof, we have delivered these presents, signed with our hand, and sealed with the seal of the 
{x.s.} municipality. 
Given at Port de Paix, at the town house, 2d Fructidor, 3d year of the French republic, one and in- 


divisible. 
DOMINGEADX, .7. Notary. 
DERBODES, Mayor. 
BURTARRET, Notary. 
LA COSTE, Notary. 
RICARD, Notary. 
BERN. BARTHE, 4. Secretary 


True copy. > A. ADET 


No. 77. 
Carr, 28 Thermidor, 3d year of the republic. 


I, Vilatte, commander-in-chief of the town of the Cape and its dependencies, certify: 


That the schoner Za Vengeance, of Port de Paix, captain Berard, entered this road the Ist Prairial last, with 
two cannon, and sailed thence, on the 5th of the same month, with six cannon, to cruise against the enemies of 
the republic. Annexed hereto is a letter of recommendation from General Laveaux, to this effect, to protect his 


armament. 
VILATTE. 


Port vE Paix, 28 Floreal, 3d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
Etienne Laveaux, commander-in-chief, to Vilatte, colonel of the Ist regiment, principal commandant at the Cape: 


The citizen Jean Antoine Berard, captain of the privateer La Vengeance, goes to thy ports I recommend him to 


thee as a good and virtuous citizen patriot. _ , : niin | f 
The citizen Bariere has taken five of his crew from him; thou wilt permit him to replace them from Bariere’s 


two vessels. 
In case citizen Berard should want two cannon, thou wilt deliver them to him, in case they can be spared, on 


his paying the treasurer their value. Salut. 
ET. LAVEAUX. 


Certified to be a sincere and true copy from General Laveaux. 
er VILATTE. 
Care, 28 Zhermidor, 3d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 


We, the mayor and municipal officers of the town and jurisdiction of Cape Frangois, certify and attest, 
to whom it may concern, that citizen Vilatte, who signed the above, is colonel of the Ist regiment, and prin- 
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cipal commandant of the town of the Cape and its dependencies, and that faith should be given te his signature, as 


well in as out of judgment. 
In testimony whereof we have signed these presents, and thereto affixed the seal of the municipality of 


this town. 
HENRY, JAZayor, 
DAMPAIRE, Municipal officer. 
PUECH, -7. N. 
SILVESTER FORBES, Municipal officer. 
FOUGNIERS, S. G. Ad. 
CHAVANCE, Municipal officer. 


A true copy. P. A. ADET. 


No. 78. 
24th Floreal, 3d year, sale of the schooner la Dorade, by francis Michel to Jacques Rouge. 


Before the undersigned, notaries of the French republic, in the jurisdiction of Port de Paix, island and coast St. 
Domingo, therein residing, appeared Francis Michel, captain of the schooner /a Dorade, now anchored in this road: 

Who, by these presents, in the name and as attorney of Baron, (the power of attorney having been shown to us) 
declares to have voluntarily sold, quit claimed, ceded, abandoned, and transferred, from this time and forever, 
promising hereby to warrant the same both in law and fact, to Jacques Rouge, merchant at the Cape, now in this 
town, for himself, his heirs and assigns, the said schooner /a Dorade, of the burthen of about fifty tons, together with 
her boat, tackle, sabi cables, anchors, appurtenances, and every thing thereunto belonging, without exception or 
reservation, which the said purchaser declared himself well acquainted with, and such as is designated in the inven- 
tory formed and executed by the said parties, signed and marked by them and the said notaries, which is annexed 
to these presents. ; 

The present sale being thus made for and in consideration of the price and sum of 66,000 livres, which 
sum of 66,000 livres the said Francis Michel acknowledges to have received, before these presents, from the said 
Jacques Rouge, in money and colonial produce, furnished by the said Rouge for completing the said sum of 66,000 
pig a ——— the said Francis Michel perfectly exonerates the said Rouge from the price of the said schooner 
‘a Dorade. 

The said Francis Michel disseizing himself in the name of the said Baron, of the ownership and possession of 
the said schooner /a Dorade, in favor of the said Rouge, so that the latter may use and dispose of her from this day 
as a thing to him appertaining, by means of these presents, the said Rouge hereby acknowledging himself in posses- 
sion of the said schooner, and as being therewith contented, because he has seen, visited, and examined, for that, 


&c. promising, &c. obliging, &c. an act thereof. 
Done and passed at Port de Paix, in our chambers, the 24th Floreal, 3d year of the French republic, 
one and indivisible, and after reading the same to the said Francis Michel and Jacques Rouge. 


BRESSAT, Notary, 
DOMINGEAUX, Notary, and keeper of the said minute. 


The following is the tenor of the annexed paper: 


Inventory of the schooner /a Dorade, Captain Francis Michel, made at Port de Paix, the 12th May, 1795, (O. 
o 3d year of the French republic, one and indivisible, to wit: 1 eight inch cable, one-third worn, 1 eight inch do. 
half worn, 1 six do. one-fourth worn, 1 three do., 1 three do. hawser. half worn, 1 coil of cordage of 24 yarns, new, 
i do. 18 do. (cut) 1 do. 9 do., 2 spare etagnes, 4 tackles, complete, 24 spare blocks, of different sizes, 1 top block, 
8 marline spikes, and 4 scrapers, the running and standing rigging half worn. 

Spars.—2 good lower masts, 1 bowsprit, 3 topmasts, 2 lower yards, 2 topsail yards, 1 boine, 2 boom crutches, 2 
royal yards, 4 studdingsail yards, 1 cangaw et ses bouts de dehors, 4 oars for the schooner, 1 yaw], 2 port anchors, 


1 crow. 

Sails.—2 foresails, one-third worn, 2 mainsails, do., 2 jibs, do., 2 do. three-fourths worn, 1 topsail, one-third 
worn, 2 do. half worn, 1 flying topgallantsail, half worn, 1 clin for, one-third worn, 1 staysail, half worn, 1 fleche 
du eul, one-third worn, 4 studdingsails, half worn, 1 jurysail, half worn. 

Carpenter’s tools.—2 saws, 2 axes, 4 augers, 1 varpose, 1 plane, 3 chisels, 1 gouge, 3 marteaux, rasp and other 
small utensils, 4 sets of pump rigging, 1 pump hook. : 

Cooking utensils.—1 caboose, 1 small copper cauldron, 1 do. tin, 2 pans, 2 coffee pots, 2 soup ladles, 1 gridiron, 
1 frying pan, 1 tin canteen, 6 glasses, 6 forks, 6 knives, 6 spoons, 1 dozen plates, 4 dishes, 1 candlestick, 1 wax do. 
1 coffee mill, 14 wooden cannon, 5 cans, 6 wooden bowls, 12 iron bound hogsheads, 3 barrels, 4 buckets, 
1 funnel, 1 tin pump, 2 lanterns, 1 barrel beef, broached, 1 cheese, 1 half barrel of butter, broached, 2 barrels vege- 
tables, both do. 1 box of candles, broached, 10 quintals of biscuit, or thereabouts. 

Articles belonging to the binnacle.—1 azimuth compass, 3 common compasses, 3 half hour glasses, 2 do. for the 
log, 1 log complete, 2 national flags, 1 American flag, 1 long ven, 1 binnacle, 1 copper lamp, 8 barrels en botts. 

Provisions.—200 lbs. biscuit, nearly, 1 half tierce of rice, 1 barrel of peas, three-fourths of a barrel of beef, one- 
fourth of a barrel of corned do., about 10 Ibs. of butter, one-fourth barrel of rum, one-fourth do. salted fish, one- 
half do. flour, three-fourths do. do. * 

The waist of the said vessel good, but requiring some repairs, 52 feet keel, and 65 feet from stem to stern, about 
18 feet broad, 7 feet hold, having a bulk head forward and another abaft, one state room with 6 berths. 


Signed in the original French. MICHEL, 
ROUGE. 


BRESSAT and ee 
DOMINGEAUX, $ Notaries. 
Taken {rom the minutes of these presents, remaining in the custody of the said Domingeaux, Notary. 


Collated. BRESSAT, Notary. 
DOMINGEAUX, Notary. 


We, the mayor and municipal officers of the town and province of Port de Paix, island and coast of St. Do- 
mingo, (the controlled stamped paper and small seal not being in use) certify to all those whom it may concern, 
that Bressat and Domingeaux are notaries of the republic in this district; that the above signatures by them, in the 
said quality, are their true signatures, to which faith should be given as well in as out of court. 

In faith whereof we have delivered the present, which we have signed and sealed with the seal 


(t. 8.] of the municipality. 
Given at Port de Paix, in the town house, the 21st Thermidor, 3d year of the French re- 
public, one and indivisible. 
DESBORDES, Mayor, 
VT. RICHARD, J. 
BINTARVET, JN. 


BERTHOUMEDUX, C. G. 
DESPERBESQUE, XN. 
THOMAS DULLY, JM. officer. 


79 VOL. I. 
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I do hereby certify that the foregoing is a true copy of the original. 


TROUP, Clerk of the district court of the 
United States for the district of New York. 
Copy. P. A. ADET. 


No. 79. 
Nath. Falconer, Esq. to Alex. J. Dallas, Esq. Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Warpen’s Orrice, July 3, 1795. 
Sir: 

I beg leave to inform you, in regard of the schooner Rose, that she cleared out at the custom house, on the 
18th day of March, under the name of the Dorada. I never heard of her being permitted to clear out at the col- 
lector’s office, until the 21st of the month, which I heard from the collector himself, that she was permitted to clear 
out. The complaint coming from the collector and surveyor, I concluded that the efficers of Government were 
satisfied that there was no augmentation of force, or they would not have permitted her clearing out for the West 
Indies. I applied to the Governor for an order to let her pass the fort, which he gave at his own house to the offi- 
cers of the fort, to let her pass on producing her clearance from the collector of the port, which I transmitted to the 


fort. 
Iam, &c. N. FALCONER, 
Master Warden of the port of Philadelphia. 


True copy. P. A. ADET. 


No. 80. 


Extract of a letter from the Secretary of State to ee Harrison, Esq. District Attorney of New York, dated 
October 1, 1795. 


** Herewith I transmit the translations of a letter of the 24th ultimo, and other papers, received from Mr. Adet, 
the minister of the French republic, relative to the privateer La Vengeance, arrested by process from the district 
court of New York, and her Spanish prize libelled in the same court. I beg you will again examine this business, 
and, as early as possible, favor me with such information as will enable me to make an answer to Mr. Adet, that 
may or ought to be satisfactory.” 


No. 81. 
The Secretary of State to Mr. Adet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


DeparTMENT oF State October 16, 1795. 

Sir: 

A divided attention between two departments I must pray you to accept as an apology for my delays in 
answering your letters and communicating expected information. 

I now enclose an extract of a letter from Mr. Harrison, the district attorney for New York, relative to the priva- 
teer La Vengeance, and her prize; by which you will perceive that, whatever may be the event of the suits pend- 
ing in court, concerning her and her prize, the public officer, Mr. Harrison, 1s supported, in his proceedings, 
by the laws and usages of this country, upon such evidence and information as, in the case referred to, were produced. 

I am, very respectfully, sir, &c. 


TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


No. 82. 


‘Extract of aletter from Richard Harrison, Esq. District Attorney of New York, io Colonel Pickering, dated 
October 3, 1795. 


These observations will naturally lead to the case of the privateer La Vengeance, against which two suits 
have been brought on behalf of the United States; the suit against the prize being of a private nature, wherein, as 
attorney of the United States, I have no concern. 

It is rather extraordinary that the mere institution of these suits, for offences against the laws of our country, 
should be considered as a just cause of complaint by the agents of a foreign nation; since, until the final sentence of 
the constitutional tribunals, it cannot be legally discerned whether the complaints are well founded, vexatious, or 
anos | instituted upon probable cause, though the scale of evidence may finally preponderate in favor of the 
accused. 

Without adverting, however, to this point with the particularity it may deserve, I proceed to observe that, pre- 
vious to the commencement of the first suit, such information was given as afforded, in my judgment, a probable 
cause for the prosecution. This did not arise, as the French minister supposes, from simple suspicions, or the mere 
allegation of the Spanish consul. That gentleman laid before me papers, carrying every appearance of authenticity, 
relative to the fitting out and arming of the privateer; and I had assurances, upon which I could depend, that direct 
—— be produced of illegal measures for this purpose, taken either in Philadelphia or elsewhere in the 
river Delaware. 

Under these circumstances I judged it my duty to proceed officially, for the only breach of law with which I was 
then acquainted, and I should have esteemed myself culpable if I had neglected to do so. It was sufficient that I 
was assured of having the evidence ata proper time to manifest the propriety of the suit, and before that time it 
was unnecessary to possess it. Neither the laws of the country, nor the practice of our courts, required the filing of 
any previous affidavit where the suit was commenced by the attorney of the United States on their behalf; and 
such a practice might often be attended with pernicious consequences, by disclosing the name of the person who 
gave the information, and the nature of the evidence to be produced. Whatever, therefore, may be the ideas of 
persons unacquainted, or but little acquainted, with our laws, must be wholly immaterial upon this subject; but they 
may rest assured that I should never resort to any mere pretences in justification of my conduct, and I may safely 
— any person to produce the law which would render such an affidavit necessary, urless in case of a com- 
mon informer. 

The first suit against the privateer having been thus commenced, the testimony of her illegal armament, within 
the United States, has been actually furnished by more than one witness; but, in the course of the hearing, such a 
variety of clashing and contradictory evidence was produced, that it became impossible to foresee the event. This, 
you may remember, was, at a very early period, said to be problematical, though no doubt was entertained that pro- 
bable cause would appear to justify the seizure and detention. 

During the time of exhibiting the testimony in the cause originally commenced, it appeared, in evidence, by the 
showing of the claimant’s witnesses, that the privateer had been cuales in exporting ammunition from the United 
States, ata period when such exportation was prohibited. Had the fact been known in season, it would have formed 
a charge in the original suit; but, that not being the case, as soon as [ was informed upon the subject, it became my 
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duty to file another libel, for an apparent breach of the law, subjecting the vessel to condemnation. It was, indeed, 
in evidence, that the ammunition exported came from a French frigate lying in this harbor; but the law had made 
no exception for such a case, and to imply one would have furnished the means of evading all its salutary pro- 
visions. 

From this detail it must be evident that my conduct in the commencement of the second, as well as of the first 
suit, was dictated by the duty incident to the office which I have the honor to hold. _{n the execution of that duty 
I am incapable of violating decency, or outraging any person; especially those who, from their connexion with this 
country, or their public character, are entitled to respect. k es 

Had the commencement of the second suit been deferred until the termination of the first, there might have 
been more color for complaint; since, in that case, the privateer might have undergone a second detention; whereas, 
in the — mode of proceeding, the claimant, if he thought proper, might bring both suits tu a close at nearly the 
same period. 

In'this whole business, however, I have undoubtedly acted from my own opinion, founded upon such evidence as 


came to my knowledge; and as, in similar cases, I must necessarily, in the first instance, be unacquainted with the: 


opinions and convictions of others, | know of no other rule by which I can be guided, unless when I am honored 
with the directions of the Chief Executive Magistrate. ; : 

It would, perhaps, be urinecessary, if not improper, for me to enter into a minute discussion of the papers pro- 
duced by the French minister, or the evidence respecting the cause whilst it is a subject of judicial examination. 
Permit me, however, to observe: Ist, That, even if they are sufficient to warrant the acquittal of the privateer, it 
will by no means follow that the seizure and detention were improper; otherwise, it would be necessary, in all 
cases, to try the cause before the commencement of the suit. 2dly, That the bill of sale has been produced to the 
district court on behalf of the claimant, and will receive from the justice of that court its proper interpretation, either 
as evidence of a genuine contract, or as a_mere cloak to disguise the transaction. 3dly, ‘That General Laveaux’s 
certificate (whatever respect it may be entitled to) is not to be considered as evidence in the cause; and, if it could 
be made so, the claimant would be very cautious of producing it, on account of its differing from the witnesses. 
And, 4thly, That the certificates of Mons. Vilatte and Mr. Falconer are such as do not contradict the supposition 
that the vessel may have been prepared and fitted for her armament in the port of Philadelphia, and that she may 
have received it on board before she quitted the Delaware, though she acquired additional force in the West Indies. 


No. 83. 


‘ New York, December 5, 1796. 
IR: 

In Mr. Adet’s official note to you of the 15th ult. I find a charge against me as one of the officers of Govern- 
ment, for delaying the decision of the suits instituted in the district court for this district, against the prize ship La 
Princessa de Asturias, and the privateer La Vengeance. As the reputation and interest of the Government, in its 
foreign relations, are intimately connected with the conduct of its officers, I think it my duty to furnish you with the 
following state of facts. 

I was appointed clerk of this district immediately after the courts of the United States were organized; and be- 
ing then a practiser in the state courts, the judge of the district also permitted me to practise in his court. Being 
thus permitted to practise in the district court, I supposed myself at liberty to be concerned for Don Diego Pintado, 
as well as for any other individual. ‘The suit which I instituted for him was not instituted wantonly, but upon in- 
formation which was afterwards verified by the oaths of several witnesses. In the progress of the cause, these witnesses 
were contradicted by the witnesses produced on the part of the captors; and a decree was finally given for the cap- 
tors, under an opinion of the court that their witnesses were entitled to the greatest degree of credit. If the wit- 
nesses of Don Diego Pintado had not been contradicted by those of the captors, it cannot be doubted that he would 
have obtained a decree for the restitution of his property. 

The libel of Don Diego Pintado was filed on the 2d, and the answer and claim of the captain of the privateer on 
the 13th of July, 1795. On the 17th of the same month the parties, proceeded to examine their witnesses. It was not 
until the 11th of November following that the examination of witnesses for the captors was closed; and in two days 
afterwards the cause came on to be argued. The delay in taking the testimony did not arise from any circumstances 
which can cast even the shadow of an imputation upon me or the counsel a°~»ciated with me. ‘There were many wit- 
nesses on both sides: some of them came from Philadelphia, and others fro. the West Indies, after the cause was at 
issue, and the proofs became necessary; all the examinations were reduced to writing, and most of them were lengthy; 
the yellow fever prevailed in this city, and so general and destructive were its ravages, that Mr. Edward Livings- 
ton, the proctor for the captors, deemed it prudent to retire to Long Island; Mr. Brockholst Livingston, one of their 
counsel, for the same reason, removed to Dutchess county, more than eighty miles up the North river, where he re- 
mained until the fever subsided; and their leading counsel, Mr. Duponceau, was an inhabitant of Philadelphia. The 
proctor and counsel, however, of Don Diego Pintado, continued in the city, and were at all times ready to do every 
thing in their power to expedite the cause. On the 10th of December, 1795, the district judge pronounced his decree 
in favor of the captors. An appeal from this decree was immediately interposed, by direction of the Spanish consul, 
to the next circuit court of the United States for this district, which by law could not be held before the 5th of April, 
1796. Not long after the appeal was interposed, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Harrison, and I, had a conference with the 
Spanish consul, at which we assured him it was our unanimous opinion that there was little or no probability of ulti- 
mate success in the cause, and therefore we could not advise the continuance of the appeal. The Spanish consul, in 
reply, asked us for our opinion in writing, that he might transmit it to the Spanish consu! general at Philadelphia, and 
receive his instructions. We accordingly delivered to the Spanish consul a written opinion, subscribed with our names, 
in which we unanimously treated the cause as one that was nearly hopeless, and strongly discountenanced the further 
prosecution of it. We did not preserve a copy of this opinion, or 1 should now transmit it to you: the original, I under- 
stand, is in the hands of the Spanish consul general. In the course of a few days, after the Spanish consul had received 
our written opinion, he informed me that the agents of the Spanish Government at Philadelphia, having taken charge 
of the suit merely as public officers, felt themselves bound to pursue the straight course marked out by the laws of 
the United States, and to apply for the judgment of the court sitting in the last resort. This answer was decisive 
with the counsel for Don Diego Pintado. ‘They were obliged in faithfulness ¢o the trust reposed in them to prosecute 
the appeal and prepare it for argument at the circuit court appointed to be held on the 5th of April. This was done, 
the cause was argued again, and the decree of the district court was affirmed. A writ of error was them brought, in 
compliance with the instructions which the Spanish consul had previously received from the consul general. An 
early opportunity was afterwards taken by the consul of Don Diego Pintado, to impress upon the mind of the Span- 
ish consul the desperate situation of the cause, inasmuch as it would go up to the supreme court with a case made by 
the circuit court, and forming a part of the record, which would probably be conclusive upon the supreme court, and 
compel it to affirm the judgment of the circuit court. The same considerations, nevertheless, which led to the pro- 
secution of the appeal trom the sentence of the district court, determined the agents of the Spanish Government not 
to discontinue the writ of error. All the preparatory steps proper to put the cause in such a state as to entitle it to 
be argued at the next supreme court, at which the writ of error was returnable, were consequently taken. ‘The term 
of the supreme court commenced on the first Monday in August, 1796, at Philadelphia, and on that day, if older 
business had permitted it, the cause might have been heard. During the term, however, the cause was heard, and the 
iudgment of the circuit court was affirmed. 

In a cause removed into the supreme court by a writ of error, that court is not authorized to issue execution to 
enforce its judgment, but is required to remand the cause to the circuit court, by special mandate, tor execution. In 
the interval between the rendering of judgment by the supreme court, and the presenting of the mandate, to the cir- 
cuit court, all further proceedings in the cause are necessarily suspended, and nothing can be done but by the courtesy 
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of the unsuccessful party. ‘The circuit court for this district sat on the 5th of September last, which was rather more 
than a fortnight after the decision of the supreme court; and yet no advantage was taken or attempted to be taken 
by the consul of Don Diego Pintado of the suspension which the law created. So far from it that I wrote a letter to 
Mr. Duponcean, in Philadelphia, the very day I heard the supreme court had given judgment, in which I mentioned 
that the circuit court would sit on the 5th of September following; that little business would come before it, and there- 
fore its term was likely to be short; and that I was willing to concur in arrangements for the immediate assessment 
of the damages which the circuit court might award to the captors; and I added that the supreme court having de- 
cided upon the merits of the cause, I wished he would send the captain of the privateer, then in Philadelphia, to me, 
for the money brought into court, as | meant to pay it to him without waiting for an order from the circuit court, for 
the purpose. Mr. Duponceau communicated my wish to the captain of the privateer, and he accordingly came on and 
received the money before the circuit court began; and, in pursuance of arrangements, by mutual consent the damages 
were assessed in time to be finally decided upon by the circuit court. Without these arrangements it is more than 
probable that the captors, according to the usual course in similar cases, would not have received their damages until 
after the circuit court, which will be held on the 5th of April, 1797. 

From this state of facts, I presume that it will be evident to every unprejudiced mind that Mr. Adet’s charge 
against me is wholly unfounded. Were the preceding facts incapable of proof, [ might safely appeal to the candor and 
liberality of the counsel for the captors, as witnesses, of the fairness and propriety of my conduct in every stage of the 
cause; and if they said one single syllable to my prejudice, I would plead guilty, and submit to be banished from my coun- 
try, as unworthy of its confidence. I make use of strong terms, because | know that my integrity places me upon 
high and solid ground. If Mr. Adet, before he published his note, had taken the trouble of inquiring of Mr. Dupon- 
ceau relative to my conduct, he would have been told that the tenor of it throughout the cause was fair, honorable, 
and liberal. I am possessed of several letters from Mr. Duponceau, in which he emphatically expresses this opinion, 
and returns me his thanks. ; ; he 

Not having been concerned in the suit against the privateer, I refer you to the attorney of the district for such 
information respecting it as he may suppose it proper to give you. 

With sentiments of the purest esteem, I have the honor to be, &c. 


ROBERT TROUP. 
No. 84. 
Mr. Harrison, District Attorney of New York, to Mr. Pickering, Secretary of State. 
New York, December 12, 1796. 


Sir: 

Mr. Adet’s long and extraordinary note of the 15th ultimo could not fail of exciting both surprise and atten- 
tion. The variety of ill founded charges which it contained against the most revered and respectable characters in 
our country, and its general strain of censure upon the wise and impartial measures of Government, had a natural 
tendency to make the reproaches it contained upon inferior individuals, be considered rather as marks of honorable 
distinction, than as inflictive of disgrace. Under these impressions, and conscious that, as far as I was implicated 
in his censures, they were wholly unmerited, I had balanced, with myself, whether it could be proper to add any 
further statement to those communications respecting the case of La Vengeance, which had already been transmit- 
ted to the principal officers of Government. Lest, however, any thing should be wanting to a complete vindication 
of the courts and officers of justice, as far as I was personally concerned, and in deference to the request contained 
in your letter of the 10th instant, { shall briefly recapitulate the circumstances attending the several suits against 
the privateer, with the particular reasons that influenced my conduct as prosecutor for the public. I trust that the 
detail will fully confirm, not only the purity of those motives by which I was actuated, but also the propriety of the 
measures W ick I thought it right to pursue. ; 

About the latter end of June, or beginning of July, 1795, the privateer La Vengeance arrived with a valuable 
prize in the harbor of New York, ata time when I was absent from the State, upon a tour to the eastward for the 
recovery of my health. Upon the 2d of July, if Lam rightly informed, a suit was commenced, on the admiralty 
side of the district court, by the Spanish consul, on behalf of the original owner of the prize, upon an allegation that 
the privateer had been fitted out in the United States. This cause was commenced in my absence, by the advice of 
Colonel Hamilton and Mr. Troup. I had no participation in the business, nor any knowledge of it; though, if I 
had been applied to, I should not have thought it incompatible with my station to have been originally concerned for 
the libellants as the free exercise of profession, in all causes where the United States are not parties, belongs to the 
district attorneys. Before my return to New York the cause had already made some progress; the libel was filed, 
the prize arrested, and acclaim, I think, instituted by Captain Berard, on behalf of one Jacques Rouge, whom he 
alleged to be the owner of the privateer. Mr. Adet’s insinuation, therefore, that the prize was arrested in conse- 
quence of any exertion or appearance of mine, is totally unfounded, and to be classed with the other groundless re- 
proaches by which his note is distinguished. : ; 

Upon my return, the consul of the King of Spain, at New York, complained to me, in my official capacity, of a 
violation of law on the part of the privateer, in consequence of which a Spanish subject had been injured. This 
complaint was entitled te attention, both from its own nature and the situation of the complainant. [could be under 
no improper bias from any connexion with the prize cause, even if I was capable of being so biassed; because, at 
that time, I had no concernin it; and, therefore, Mr. Adet’s observation that | acted ** without laying aside my office 
of attorney for the captured,” is equally unfounded with the one above noticed. 

Upon making the inquiries which I supposed requisite, I found at least a probability that the complaint respect- 
ing the privateer was true. This probability arose from what I considered as affording the certainty of material 
proof: and, therefore, in confornity with my duty, I commenced a prosecution, grounded upon the statute prohibit- 
ing the arming of privateers in our ports. In the course of proceeding against the privateer, it was manifest that 
the cause of the United States and that against the prize were substantially the same, and it was agreed that 
the evidence taken in the one cause should be used in both. After some time, Colonel Hamilton’s numerous engage- 
ments rendered it impracticable for sim to attend constantly to the examination of witnesses, and as questions arose 
with respect to the cause against the prize, which did not emerge in that of the eapheng I was engaged to assist as 
counsel in the prize cause, continuing alone as to every thing that respected the public prosecution. This I may 
aver to have been carried on with the utmost fairness on the part of the United States, and no methods whatever 
were employed to delay the decision, which, however, was necessarily retarded, in part by the time consumed in 
examining the numerous witnesses produced on behalf of the claimants, and in part, by the calamitous situation of 
New York at that period. Perhaps, too, there never were causes in which more contradictory and irreconcileable 
evidence was offered, and in which the minds of the auditors were more divided as to the real state of facts. The 
judge of the district took a considerable time to examine the evidence and form his opinion, and though his decision 
was in favor of the claimants, yet he expressly declared that there was probable cause for the seizure, which has 
ever been considered as sufficient to justify a prosecution on the part of the publics and I believe that whoever will 
examine the mass of jarring evidence that was taken upon this occasion, will accord in that opinion, though he may 
think that, under all the circumstances, the facts were too doubtful to warrant a condemnation. To the judge’s sen- 
tence upon this prosecution, I thought it reasonable to submit on the part of the public, and as one of the counsel in 
the prize cause, [ united with my associates in recommending the like submission in that cause also. ‘These are all 
the observations which I think it can be proper to make with respect to the first cause commenced against the pri- 
vateer. 

With respect to the second prosecution, which Mr. Adet says ‘is principally in question,” the facts are these: 
During the course of the examinations in the first cause against the privateer, it appeared that a quantity of arms and 
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ammunition had actually been exported in her from the United States at a time when such exportation was pro- 

hibited; and though I had been led to suppose, from some of the testimony, that these had formed a part of the pri- 

vateer’s equipment, yet, as this was contested, I thought it my duty to file another libel or information, stating the 
exportation as a breach of the prohibitory law. Mr. Adet is pleased to say, that ‘* this information was made upon 
the simple declaration of Mr. Giles, marshal of the court, who, as informer, was to have his part of the confiscation.” 
In the first part of this assertion, Mr. Adet is certainly mistaken. ‘The information was founded upon the evidence 
appearing in the other causes, not upon any declaration made by Mr. Giles; and as Mr. Giles was not the informer, 
but merely the seizing officer, I do not know that he would have been entitled to any share of the property if con- 
fiscated. 

After the filing of the second information, it is remarkable that Captain Berard (who could best have contra- 
dicted the allegations contained in it, if they were not true) does not appear to claim upon oath, as in the other 
causes; but this task is devolved upon the French consul, who could only speak from information. 

In the progress of the cause, however, the exportation of cannon is denied; the muskets attempted at one time 
to be made fowling pieces, and at another the property of passengers; and the powder, with some balk which accom- 
panied it, is alleged to have been part of the equipment of a French frigate, and to have been afterwards replaced; 
but without explaining whence, or in what manner, the supply to the frigate was obtained. 

Under these circumstances, the judge of the district pronounced sentence of condemnation against the privateer, 
founding his decree upon the exportation of the muskets, but without giving any direct opinion as to the powder, 
which, in my judgment, formed the most important and serious question in the cause; because, if foreign vessels of 
war might supply the ships or colonies of their nation with ammunition, from their equipments, and again replace 
the same, probably by purchases within the United States, every prudent and necessary precaution to preserve 
among us the means of defence, might, at the pleasure of foreigners, be rendered abortive. 

The sentence of the district court in this cause having been pronounced, an appeal, as stated by Mr. Adet, was 
interposed by the French consul at New York, and, about this period, a sale of the privateer took place by consent. 
If the parties interested supposed that this vessel would sell for no more than a ‘tenth part of the cost of her arma- 
ment,” it was optional with them to have refused their consent. I know no law of Congress, such as Mr. Adet 
alludes to, requiring vessels to be given up upon security, under the circumstances stated. No such law was pro- 
duced by the consul or his attorneys, and it would have been palpably improper that a privateer, condemned by the 
sentence of a court of justice, should by any act of an officer of the executive government go into the hands of one 
of the belligerent parties completely equipped to cruise against its enemies. Such an act would probably have been 
considered as a deviation from strict neutrality, and might have been productive of serious consequences. 

In the month of April last, the appeal in the case of the privateer came on to be heard before Judge Chase, in the 
circuit court for the district of New Fock. Whatever might have been the expectations of the consul or his attor- 
neys, they did not choose to rest their cause upon the evidence taken in the district court, but, upon the first day of 
the hearing, produced new witnesses. After these had been heard, the argument was commenced for the appellant, 
and answered on the part of the respondents; but as the judge plainly intimated his opinion, for confirming the for- 
mer sentence, unless further evidence could be produced, to a particular point, the appellant’s counsel applied for, 
and obtained, a delay of two days; and, in that interval, by some fortunate casualty, met with a witness, who had 
only been a few months at New York, and was able to remove every difficulty. 

In consequence of this new evidence, Judge Chase thought proper to‘reverse the sentence of the district court, 
condemning the privateer; but he not only certified that there was probable cause for the prosecution, but, as the in- 
nocence of the party had not been manifested in the early stages of the cause, he directed all the fees of the officers 
of the court to - paid by the claimant. 

As this decree of the circuit court had been obtained under extraordinary circumstances, and as the question 
respecting the powder still appeared to-me of the utmost importance, I thought it my duty to enter an appeal to the 
supreme court, and to prepare a state of the case, that the superior officers of Government might judge whether 
it should be prosecuted or abandoned. 

If any further information, as to this cause, should be deemed necessary, I must refer to the state of the case 
above mentioned, and which was transmitted by me to the Secretary of the Treasury. I have only further to ob- 
serve that [ am ignorant how the officers of the district court were ‘‘ interested in the condemnation of the priva- 
teer or her prize.”’ I believe that the fees of the clerk and marshal were the same, whether they were acquitted or 
condemned: and [ am certain, that, as to myself, the charges against the United States did not at all depend upon 
that circumstance. I hope, indeed, that I shall at all times be incapable of commencing, or carrying on, a prosecu- 
tion merely with a view to my own private emolument. I am ready, at any time, to meet inquiry upon this subject, 
and I sm satisfied that any person who, in this free and enlightened country, could so far be blinded by mercenary 
motives as to prostitute his office for the gratification of them, would be soon removed from it with ignominy, if he 
should even escape any other punishment. 


I have only to add that, with the highest respect, I have the honor to be, &c. 
RICH. HARRISON. 


No. 85. 
CASE OF THE CASSIUS. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States to Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State 
of the United States. 


Puitapevpuia, the 22d Thermidor, ( August 9, 1795, O. §.) 
3d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
Sir: 
The corvette le Cassius, belonging to the French republic, is detained in the port of Philadelphia; her captain 
cited before an American courts and was yesterday arrested in virtue of a warrant. He would have been imprison- 
ed, if I had not ordered the consul to give bail for him. The proceedings were carried still further; an attempt was 
made to arrest him on board his vessel. 

I have received from the captain a report of the motives for his arrest. The result is, that he was taken before a 
court to answer for an act committed by him on the high seas, as commander of a state vessel. ; 

We should distinguish, sir, between the acts of a private citizen and those of a public agent. The law is uni- 
versal that private individuals should be amenable for offences committed by them in a foreign territory, to the 
courts of that territory, and subjected to the penalties of the laws of the country. : 

But the acts of a man in the character of a public agent are not his own; he represents his Government; and if 
he conducts so as to excite the complaints of the citizens of another State, or of this State, justice should not be re- 
. el a but of the Government from whom he holds the authority in virtue of which he has done the act com- 
plained of. 

It is his Government alone that is to judge whether the orders it has given have been we!l executed or not, and to 
approve or punish its agent, accused of an improper act towards neutral or allied nations, and to make such repara- 
tion as it deems just and equitable. ‘Therefore the party complaining should lay their complaints before it, either 
directly, or through the medium of its own Government. Were it otherwise, one Government would become amena- 
ble to another; which would reverse the first principles of the rights of nations. ; ; 

This incontestable principle is corroborated by the 15th article of our treaty, which states literally, ‘‘ and that 
more effectual care may be taken for the security of the subjects and inhabitants of both parties, that they suffer no 
injury by the men of war or privateers of the other party, all the commanders of the ships of His Most Christian Ma- 
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jesty and of the United States, and all their subjects and inhabitants, shall be forbidden to do any injury or damage 
to the other side; and if they act to the contrary they shall be punished; and shall, moreover, be bound to make 
satisfaction fow all damages and the interest thereof, by reparation, under the penalty and obligation of their person 
and goods.” This article evidently carries with it the right of causing the officers, of both nations, to be tried by 
their own Government, as it says that it ** shall be forbidden,” &c. 

This prohibition is made to the French by the French Government; to the Americans by that of the United 
States. He alone who makes a prohibition has the right of punishing infractions of it. Hence it follows that the 
commander of the corvette Ze Cassius cannot be punished but by the French Government, should he merit punish- 
ment from the complaints which shall be exhibited to it by yours. 

The conduct of France to the United States should not Jead them to imagine that she will ever be inattentive to 
their just complaints; she has been, and always will be, eager to repair, in an ample and complete manner, the 
slightest injury done to your rights. 

What motive then could have Jed the American courts to arrogate to themselves the cognizance of the conduct 
of French agents? It gives me pain to disclose the matter to you. Yet, sir, it is not the first case that has presented: 
General Collot is brought here before a court, as Governor of Guadaloupe. I shall have the honor of addressing an 
official note to you on this subject. 

I return to the affair of the corvette Ze Cassius. She is detained here by the arrestation of her captain, which 
is a violation of the 19th article of our treaty, of which the following is a transcript: ‘* In case the subjects and in- 
habitants of either party, with their shipping, whether public, and of war, or private, and of merchants, shall be 
forced, through stress of weather, pursuit of pirates, or enemies, or any other urgent necessity, for seeking of shelter 
and harbor, to retreat and enter into any of the rivers, bays, roads, or ports, belonging to the other party, they shall 
be received and treated with all humanity and kindness, and enjoy all friendly protection and help; and they shall 
be permitted to refresh, at reasonable rates, with victuals and all things needful for the sustenance of their persons, 
or reparation of their ships, and conveniency of their voyage; and they shall no ways be detained or hindered from 
—- out of the said ports or roads, but may remove and depart when and whither they please, without any let 
or hindrance.” 

This arrest is likewise in this case very injurious to the interests of the republic, as the vessel is on a very im- 
portant mission, and should depart without delay. 

I return, sir, and observe to you that the arrest of the captain of the French corvette Ze Cassius is a violation of 
principles and of our treaty. I therefore request— . 

Ist. That you use the proper means for the liberation of the captain of the Cassius, and for removing the seizure 
of the vessel, agreeable to the 19th article of our treaty with you. 

2d. That you have the complaint transferred to the French Government, who will repair the injuries committed, 

(if he has acted without orders) in pursuance of the 15th article of the same treaty. 

The desire which you have more than once testified to me, sir, of rigorously maintaining the observance of our 
treaties, leaves me no doubt of your disposition to do justice to my demands. I therefore confine myself to request 
you to accelerate your answer, and the solution of this affair. 

Accept, sir, &c. 
P. A. ADET. 


No. 86. 
The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic to Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State of the United States. 


PuiwaDetpuia, 24 Thermidor, (11th August, 1795, O. 8.) 
3d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
Sir: 

I have just received the documents you will find enclosed. ‘Théy relate to the corvette of the republic the 
Cassius. I had every reason to hope, that the letter which I wrote you on the 29th Thermidor, (9th August, 1795) 
would have been productive of its full effect. I cannot but consider the arrest of the corvette of the republic the 
Cassius as contrary to the 19th article of the treaty of France with the United States. Consequently, I renew my 
request to you, to obtain the execution of this article. Besides, 1 will observe to you that my Government has 
“3 ered me to claim the literal execution of our treaties, and that you will never claim the like of the French repub-. 
ic in vain. 

I cannot credit the report made to the consul at Philadelphia. I cannot believe that it should be undertaken to 
take away the sails and apparel of a public ship, and consequently I forbade the cofisul to give security for the cor- 
vette the Cassius. It is for you to judge, sir, what is proper to be done in this affair, which appears to me to be 
more important than can be well imagined. I will close this letter by observing to you that the Cassius is to sail in 
six days upon an important errand. 

Accept, &c. 
P. A. ADET. 


No. 87. 


We, the officers, sailors, and soldiers, composing the crew of the corvette of the republic the Cassius, command - 
ed by S. B. Davis, lieutenant of the navy, being at the wharf of Phiiadelphia, certify, that, on the 24th Thermidor. 
in the 3d year of the French republic, one and indivisible, (or 11th August, 1795, O. S.) about six o’clock in the 
morning, there came on board an American, holding in his hand a large piece of paper, which was written upon: 
he addressed himself to one of us, who was officer of the guard; he spoke in the American language; not under- 
standing him, we desired a man, who happened to be on board, aud who understood the American language, to be 

leased to interpret in French what the American wanted; and after speaking with him a short time in the American 
anguage, he told us that the bearer of the written paper had come in behalf of the police of Philadelphia; that his 
business was against the captain and the corvette, and that he desired to affix the said paper to the mainmast. We 
answered him, by the same means, that the corvette belonged to the republic; that we could not permit any thing to 
be affixed but by order of the representative of the French nation; telling him, besides, also by means of the same 
interpreter, that, if the American nation had any complaints to make against the republic, there were ministers or 
representatives of the French in this city; that it might iay its demands or complaints before them. To which he 
answered us that he did not come ot his own accord; that he must do his dutys and since we would not permit him 
to affix his said paper, that he would render an account of it to his superiors, and that orders would be given to the 
fort to hinder the departure of the corvette and to arrest her, and finally he retired. Of the whole of what is written 
above and on the preceding pages, we have made the present report, to be immediately sent to the representative of 
the French people resident at Philadelphia, to serve and avail as it ought: Done on board the said corvette, the day, 
month, and year, aforesaid: this we signed after it was read with a loud voice in presence of the crew. 
[Signed Rualt, (lieutenant en pied, &c.) Jn. Forest, Charpentier, Guillemort, Delisle, F. Clich, and Theiri.] 
The copy conformable with the original. 
P. A. ADET. 
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No. 88. 


The Consul of Philadelphia to citizen Adet, a. Plenipotentiary from the French republic to the United 
tates. 


Puiavepui, the 24th Messidor, 3d year of the French republic, 
one and indivisible. 


In conformity with your letter of the 21st of Thermidor, I gave security for the lieutenant of the navy, Davis, 
commander of the public corvette the Cassius. I this moment understand that an American public officer went on 
board of the Cassius, and wanted to post up a er on the main-mast: the officer who then commanded opposed it. 

The judgment respecting Captain Davis, which was to have been pronounced to day has been adjourned till Fri- 
oS At _ security is demanded for the vessel, in default of which, they will go on board and take away the 
sails, apparel, &c. ; 

Sha tT give security in the name of the republic to the value of this vessel? I cannot do it as an individual, for 
I have not the means. ; ; 

An answer will be called for in four hours. I expect by that time to receive yours. 


A true extract. 
P. A. ADET. 


No. 89. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States to Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State 
of the United States. 


Puitavetruia, the 1st Fructidor, 3d year of the French republic, 
one and indivisible, (4ugust 18, 1795, O. S.) 
Sir: 

I have this moment received a letter from the captain of the corvette le Cassius, informing me that the prac- 
tice made use of to corrupt his crew has succeeded. Eighteen of them deserted yesterday. ‘Thefts were last night 
committed on board by unknown persons, and the captain still apprehends other disorders. 

Should this vessel receive damage, go to decay, or not be able to fulfil the mission with which she is charged, and 
from those causes the interest of the republic suffer an injury, permit me to inform you, sir, that I must impute it 
only to a want of energy in doing justice to my equitable representations. I ought not, nor can I address myself to 
any person but yourself; I do not know, nor ought I to know, any other than the Government of the United States; 
I cannot admit, under any shape, the competency of your courts in the different circumstances arising from the exe- 
cution or inexecution of the treaties. If hens courts are the first to violate them, I can only apply to the Govern- 
ment for a redress of that violation; otherwise it would be rendering the agents of the French Government, the 
French Government itself, amenable to these tribunals; which would be reversing principles. 

I doubt not that you have been penetrated with these principles, since Mr. Duponceau writes me that you had 
instructed the district attorney of Pennsylvania to manage the cause with the district court, in which the affair of the 
Cassius is pending. But this step will not have the desired effect, because the favorable decision that he may obtain 
will of course be liable to an appeal, and thus the vessel may be detained eight or ten months for a definitive decision. 

I cannot accede to the proposition of the attorney to furnish security for the vessel. If security must be fur- 
nished it should be done by the Government of the United States, as it must answer for the execution of the treaties 
to ~ French republic, and as the 9th article of our treaty is violated by the conduct of the district court of Penn- 
sylvania. 

It seems to me, sir, that there is a mode for determining this affair. The Government of the United States may 
ask and obtain a prohibition from the supreme court to the inferior courts, stopping proceedings similar to the case 
. question. Then, sir, you might take such measures as you think proper for liberating the corvette le Cassius and 
ner captain. 

Such are the observations which I have to present to you. I venture to hope that you will be pleased to take 
them into consideration, and render full operation to our treaty. 


Accept, sir, &c. P. A. ADET. 
No. 90. 
Mr. Pickering to Mr. Adet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


. DEPARTMENT OF SraTe, 4ugust 25, 1795. 
SIR: 

The President of the United States having assigned to me a temporary agency in the Department of State 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. Randolph, your letter of the 10th instant was consequently put into my hands, i 
received it on Saturday, the 22d, and have since lost no time in making the inquiries necessary to enable me to re- 
turn an answer. : 

The outrage committed towards the republic of France, in the person of your predecessor, by the British ship of 
war the Africa, being a violation of the neutrality of the United States, and of the laws of nations, engaged the im- 
mediate attention of our Government. The case was stated to Mr. Hammond, the British minister; but his de- 
parture for London, and the consequent transfer of the duties of his office to Mr. Bond, at present chargé des 
affaires of the British Government, have doubtless occasioned some delay. I can, however, assure you that mea- 
sures have been taken, and will be strictly pursued. for obtaining every reparation in our power for any injuries 
committed, and for asserting the just rigltts of the French republic, so far as they have been infringed within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. You shall be duly informed of the result as soon as it shall be ascertained. 

On the subject of the corvette le Cassius, which has been arrested at the suit of a citizen of the United States, 
Mr. Randolph has already informed you ‘that, as long as the question is in the hands of our courts, the Executive 
cannot withdraw it from them.” Of the truth of this principle, I trust no doubt will be entertained. As speedy a 
decision as the necessary forms of proceeding would admit, you had a right to expect. The answers received to 
my personal inquiries authorize me to say that, on the part of the court in which the Cassius was libelled, there was 
no unnecessary delay. Finally, a prohibition to the district court was moved for in the supreme court of the United 
States, where the motion was supported by such an exhibition of facts as induced the court to grant the prohibition; 
in consequence of which the Cassius was immediately liberated. 

But | have since learned that an information has been filed in the circuit court of the United States against Le 
Cassius, as a vessel illegally armed and equipped within the jurisdiction of the United States. 

I believe it will not be controverted that Le Cassius is the same vessel which departed from the port of Philadelphia 
in December last, by the name of Les Jumeaux. This vessel (Les Jumeaux) openly resisted, in arms, the autho- 
rity of our Government, attempted to be enforced against her fora violation of our laws. The circumstances are 
detailed in the official report of Devid Robinett, dated January 5, 1795, of which [ enclose a copy. ; 

This vessel is also understood to be at present commanded by a citizen of the United States, who went out in 
her ostensibly as a passenger, and who consequently was on board of her when the laws of the United States were 
forcibly resisted. 
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Now, admitting the facts to be as here stated, can it excite any surprise that Le Cassius should be subjected to 
the course of legal process before the courts of the United States? I persuade myself, sir, that your candor will 
allow there is ground sufficient to institute a legal inquiry, and to acquit our officers and tribunals of even the sus- 
picion of improper interference in this case. - $3 

You are pleased to advert to the new treaty between the United States and Great Britain. Rut, even if it were 
in operation, which is not the case, the assurances which have been given you are certainly just, that it could not 
weaken our engagements to France. These are secured by the laws of nations, and by an express stipulation in the 
treaty itself. : 
I am, sir, &c. 


TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


No, 91. 
Wimineton, January 6, 1795. 
SIR: 
Your letter of the 29th ultimo, enclosing a copy of a letter from Mr. Rawle, also one to the Governor of this 
State, or the commanding officer of the militia, with one to the marshal of this district, I received the same evening 
at 11 o’clock. The letter to the marshal I immediately forwarded by express, and delivered the other to General 
Bedford, commanding oflicer of the militia in this place. He immediately ordered out one hundred and fifty mili- 
tia, under the command of Major Grantham, who marched to Port Penn with all expedition, as the revenue cutter, 
under the command of Captain Montgomery, lay there; [ also attended, and found, from inquiry, the ship Ju- 
meaux, Captain Rualt, lay opposite the Thrum Capps, supposed twenty-five miles below Port Penn. No other ves- 
sel could be procured than this cutter. It was thought most advisible to put a captain’s command on board of her, 
with the deputy marshal and my deputy; and, on the Ist of January, 1795, they proceeded down the bay. What 
occurred you will see from the enclosed report, made by my deputy thereon. 
have the honor to be, &c. 
GEORGE BUSH, 
Collector District of Delaware. 
General Henry Knox. 
No. 92. 


Report of David Robinett, acting as Deputy Collector for the District of Delaware, respecting the ship Jumeaux, 
Captain Rualt. 
Decemser 31, 1794. 


Agreeable to orders given to me by George Bush, collector of the district of Delaware, I proceeded to Port 
Penn in the revenue barge; and, on January 1, 1795, went on board the revenue cutter General Green, commanded 
by Captain James Montgomery, with Thomas Rothwell, the deputy marshal, and Captain Dale of the militia, with 
about forty men; we proceeded down the bay as far as Bombay Hook, where we found the ship Jumeaux lying at 
anchor. ‘The cutter then hove to near to the ship. The deputy marshal, Captain Montgomery, Captain Dale, En- 
sign Van Dyke, and myself, boarded the said ship in the cutter’s boat, and found her to have no more guns than 
= a appeared she cleared out from Philadelphia, viz: four six pounders, but they were mounted on old carriages, 
and two swivels; her ports were opened for eighteen guns, with ring-bolts, &c.; and appeared to have about forty 
men on deck (and it was believed a number more in the hold.) She was deep waisted; near five feet high in her 
waist, and well found. As soon as we boarded her, the commanding officer was asked if the ship was called the 
Jumeaux, and if his name was Rualt; to both of which questions he answered in the affirmative. The marshal 
and myself made known to Captain Rualt that we were civil officers of the United States, and, by virtue of 
authority to us given for that purpose, do now seize the ship Jumeaux, for having violated the laws of the United 
States, by contravening our neutrality; and demanded of the captain, forthwith, to return with his ship to the port 
of Wilmington to stand trial. Captain Rualt. after much hesitation and equivocation, submitted reluctantly, and 
promised to carry the ship back; and he accordingly weighed anchor and stood up the bay about three miles. Soon 
after, the pilot, named Joseph Brussel, in consequence (as it appeared) of threats from the crew and the command 
of Captain Rualt, (as it was in French) bore away the ship, and stood down the river again; Captain Montgomery 
ordered the pilot to alter his course and stand up the rivers he said he dare not act contrary to Captain Rualt’s or- 
ders: Captain Montgomery took hold of him to send him on board the cutter, upon which several of the crew seized 
him, and, by force and violence, detained him. Captain Montgomery then hailed the cutter and ordered her to 
keep close on board: upon which there was an immediate cry of citizens to arms; and the boatswain also piped to 
arms. Captain Montgomery knocked the pipe out of the boatswain’s mouth, for which he was very much insulted; 
so much so that he laid his hand on his sword; and, after which, we were all treated very rude and insulting. 
They immediately manned their cannon, and brought them to bear on the cutter, and run into the round house for 
their arms. Captain Rualt said he could not command his men; that they were determined to go to sea, and would 


not return; night approaching, it was thought most advisable to leave the ship (though the marshal avished to stay | 


all night.) ‘The Captain said he would not sail that night, but would come to an anchor, which he did; we accord- 
ingly returned to the cutter; and, not having sufficient force to stand her cannon, without sacrificing a number of 
good citizens, and perhaps to no effect, we returned to Port Penn about 10 o’clock that night. The next day Major 
Grantham put as many men on board the revenue cutter as she could carry, and got a small sloop with the remain- 
der of the troops on board, and the revenue barge, with a determination to board the ship; we got under way, and 
proceeded down the bay, but could not find the ship; she had taken her departure with a fair wind, and was out of 
sight. We then returned to Port Penn, and the troops’ were ordered to their respective places to be dismissed. 


DAVID ROBINETT. 


Witmincton, January 5, 1795. ° 


N. B. The boatswain, a Frenchman, and four of the men, took the ship’s boat the night after we left the ship, 
and made their escape. He says they were discovered just as they left the ship; the officers ordered some of the 
passengers to fire on them, as they said they were all passengers, but none would fire. He reports they had ninety- 
five men on board, and plenty of ammunition; the ship, he said, got under way about nine or ten o’clock P. M. the 
night after we left them. 

D. R. 


No. 93. 


The Minisier Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States io Mr. Pickering, Secretary of the De- 
partment of War, charged with the Department of State. 


Puitapecenia, the 1st Vendemiaire, ( September 22, 1795, O. S.) 

4th year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 

Sir: 

Possessing full confidence in the sentiments of the Government of the United States, I presented to it my 
claims with regard to the corvette Ze Cassius. If they were urgent, they were founded in justice. 

In my first letter to Mr. Randolph, I complained of the arrest of the corvette Ze Cassius, in violation of our 

treaties. My complaints were just. and the supreme, probibiting the district court from pursuing this affair, is an 

evidence of it. Individual interest had confounded the principles developed in my letter of the twenty-second 
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Thermidor to Mr. Randolph. The supreme court, far from favoring the.abuse committed, rendered homage to 
them. But, sir, individual interest dees not always calculate upon principles: if, in taking a step, it misses the 
object it proposed to attain, it withdraws, and pursues another route. 

The new arrest of the Cassius, perhaps, furnishes us with a proof of this truth. Perhaps the individual who 
first obtained a warrant against this vessel has been induced, under the shadow of your laws, to invent the story 
which compelled the authority to cause the Cassius to be arrested anew. Has Mr. Ketland, who perhaps informed 
against the corvette Le Cassius, as having armed in the United States, wished only to serve the interest and feel- 
ings of friendship? Have not other sentiments probably dictated the step? His origins his connexions in this city; 
the desire of serving the country which gave him birth, by paralyzing in your ports a vessel of the republic; by em- 
barrassing the American Government between its laws and the treaty; by scale! gh the harmony which subsists 
between your country and mine, and which certain people are interested in“destroying; these, perhaps, are the true 
motives of an information colored with the specious love of the laws. I am far from insisting upon these conjec- 
tures. I conceive I might have spared them, but they presented themselves to my imagination; and the confidence 
which your character inspires in me, doubtless authorizes me to transmit them to you, 

Whatever may be the reasons which have influenced Mr. Ketland in the present circumstances, it appears to me 
‘that his information, whether founded or not, does not change the state of things, and that the violation of our 
treaty is not less manifest. 

I shall not lead you to observe, sir, in order to support the conjectures T have presented to you, that the infurma- 
tion of Mr. Ketland did not appear until the very day-in which the seizure of the Cassius was taken off. [ shall 
not wait to give you new suppusitions, which, perhaps, are not destitute of foundation, but will immediately pass to 
the proofs in support of my opinion before I inform you of the course which these circumstances oblige me to take. 

I conceive, sir, that, admitting the armament of the Cassius in the United States, her seizure is invalid: for this 
vessel now belongs to the republic; and the nineteenth article of our treaty expressly states, that State vessels may 
freely enter and sail from the ports of the United States without receiving the least hindrance. ‘The literal meaning 
of the article then permits the entry of the Cassius. If it were otherwise, the republic would become (in the hy- 
pothesis of armament in the United States) responsible for the faults or wrongs of an individual. A vessel, by 
changing owner, would then always be a security for_the faults of her first proprietor. If a frigate of the republic 
should take an English vessel armed in the United States, and if, from the fortune of war, the Cassius should fall 
into the hands of these vessels, would they in that case be seizable? This conclusion, sir, naturally results from 
> on things, but it is presumable that Mr. Ketland would not draw it if the English flag had waived on board 

e Cassius. 

In the distribution of ordinary justice, would it be equitable to seize the arms of a citizen, because, before they 
belonged to him, they might have been in the service of an assassin to commit murder? Would these arms be guilty 
of the crime of which they had been the instrument? Would their new owner, by possessing them participate in 
the crime of their first proprietor, and if he were deprived of them for that reason, would he not have a right to 
complain? Whether the question relates to an individual or a nation, the principles are the same, justice is the same; 
and in cases in which an individual would be injured, so would a nation, if the nature of the relations and circum- 
stances were always the same. Is not the example which I have just cited applicable to the arrest of t's: Cassius? 
The republic, therefore, have a right to complain of the arrest of this vessel. She then has a right to demand the 
execution of the nineteenth article of her treaty with the United States, since no subsequent stipulation has suspend - 
ed the execution of it. 

But if, in the hypothesis that the vessel armed in the United States, the Cassius should be delivered to the re- 
public, by a much stronger reason, in the contrary position, should the seizure of this vessel be annulled. 

You know, as well as I do, sir, that the pretext for the arrest of the Cassius is, that this vessel, under the name 
of Les Jumeaux, was formerly armed for war in the port of Philadelphia. But, sir, when this vessel arrived last 
year at Philadelphia, (the time of the pretended armament) she was armed with four cannon and two swivels. The 
proofs of this fact must be in the custom house. It is true, also, that one Guenet was convicted for having attempted 
to put cannon on board Les Jumeaux, which were intercepted on the way. But this attempt, although punishable 
in the terms of your laws, is not an armament, and even had it succeeded, it would have been but an augmentation 
of force, and an augmentation of force is not an armament, and does not, according to the law of 5th June, 1794 
occasion the confiscation of the vessel. . ? 

How shall we, therefore, qualify the conduct of Mr. Ketland, who could not be ignorant of the law? How shall 
we avoid seeing in it a formal design to insult the French republic, especially when it is observed that he began the 
suit in a court which is incompetent to decide the case in question? Mr. Ketiand and his counsel know very well 
that, agreeable to your laws, it belongs exclusively to the district courts to decide in cases of forfeiture. Yet it was 
by the circuit court, which you know has only appellate jurisdiction, that they have had the Cassius seized. This 
court has but two sessions ina year. It sits but once at Philadelphia. The district court, on the contrary, is al- 
ways in session. If the affair of the Cassius had been brought there, a decision would have been obtained in a short 
time, but a considerable time elapses before a decision can be obtained in the circuit court; it will not fail, therefore 
to declare itself incompetent. Of what importance is it to the men who have promoted the arrest of the Cassius, 
and who on that account are applauded? They will enjoy the satisfaction of having insulted the French republic 
with impunity, and of having abused your laws in order to satisfy the hatred of England. 

Whatever reason I had to complain on seeing a discussion uuiure to the execution of our treaties brought be- 
fore your ordinary tribunals, when-it appertains, according to all established rules among nations, to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, although I should, in such cases, only address myself to the Government of the United 
States, in order to obtain justice, it being charged with the execution of treaties, yet I did not wish to neglect an 
means of conciliation in my power, and latterly caused security to be-proposed to obtain the replevy of the vesse 
reserving to myself and to you the privilege of determining on an affair unpleasant in all its aspects, by subse- 


quent negotiations. . 
In these hopes I have been deceived, the security was refused, and the affair is of course abandoned te the de- 


cision of the courts. : ; 

Justly alarmed at delays which nothing could control, at the expenses occasioned to the republic by supporting 
a vessel which rendered it no service; fearing with just reason, lest the crew (a part of which es been corrupted ) 
should desert after having been so expensive to the republic, I have ordered her to be disarmed; and from this mo- 
ment [ abandon her to the Government of the United States, under the reservation of referring the matter to the 
French Government. | mach 

I venture to hope, sir, that the Government of the United States will take proper measures to prevent the forces 
of the republic from being paralyzed in its ports, and evil minded people from abusing the laws in order to arrest 
every French vessel coming into the United States. For if a single information be sufficient to stop one vessel 
there is no reason why the first frigate which shall arrive from Europe should not be seized as having armed in the 


United States. Accept, sir, &c. 
P. A. ADET. 
No. 94. 
Mr. Pickering, Secretary of War, charged with the Department of State, to Mr. Adet, Minister Plenipotenti 
‘ of the French republic. pogo 


Department or State, October 1, 1795. 


Sir: 
You have seen that the President of the United States, to maintain the respect due to them, had anticipat 
e seen ited States, to n Qe ed 
towards the British vice consul at Newport, that severity which in your letter of the 10th ult. you couaidered his 
offensive conduct required. 
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In your other letter of the 10th ult. you mention the vidlation of the rule prescribed by the President (conforma- 
bly with the usage of the European nations) to regulate the sailing of armed vessels of the belligerent Powers, in the 
case of the British ship the Africa, which pursued the Medusa immediately on her leaving the harbor of Newport. 
This additional insult and injury by Captain Home, commander of the Africa, was represented in the first de- 
spatches afterwards sent to the minister of the United States at London, who was required to demand reparation. 

With great pleasure I acknowledge the very different deportment of the officers and company of the French fri- 
gate Medusa, of whom not a whisper of complaint has been lisped, and who T have reason to believe conducted with 
exemplary propriety, and respect for the laws. Such would be the conduct of all foreign officers, in neutral ports, 
if they consulted either their nation’s honor or their own. 

On the 24th ult. I received your letter of that date, and one of the 22d. 

On the subject of the privateer La Vengeance and her prize, of which, till the receipt of your letter of the 24th ult. 
I had no knowledge, I have written to the district attorney of New York, enclosing a copy of your letter, and of 
the four papers accompanying it, and desiring him to furnish me with such information as may satisfy the supreme 
Executive of the United States of the conduct it ought in this case to observe. Here I must rest this matter until 
his answer shall be received. 

With regard to the armed vessel le Cassius, which is the subject of your letter of the 22d ult. I have some ob 
servations to make. 

In the letter which I had the honor to write you on the 25th of August, I said that any delays which had happened 
in the district court, on the first process against the Cassius, were not to be ascribed to the court: I may now add 

that, if the counsel for the Cassius had brought before the judge of that court the same facts and evidence which were 
afterwards exhibited to the supreme court, to obtain the prohibition, this step would doubtless have been found un- 
necessary: the district judge, influenced by the same principles, would probably have dismissed the libel. But that 
decision did not, I conceive, necessarily involve the present question. 

Now that a new action has been commenced against the Cassius, I must repeat what has been already stated, 
** that as long as the question is in the hands of the courts, the Executive cannot withdraw it from them;” and there- 
fore is not chargeable with suffering a violation of the treaty subsisting between the two republics. 

The fact, that the Cassius, under the name of Les Jumeaux, was originally fitted out as an armed vessel, in the 
port of Philadelphia, is incontrovertible. ‘This was established on the trial of Guenet, who superintended her equip- 
ment. You have been misinformed on this as well as some other points, both of law and fact. A vessel may 
loaded with cannon and arms, and yet not be an armed vessel. ‘The reason of this remark applies to Les Jumeaux 
when she arrived in the port of Philadelphia. 

Now, by a law of the United States, to which you refer, a vessel so originally armed and equipped is declared to 
be liable to confiscation. Whether the subsequent transfer of the property to the French republic will exempt it 
from confiscation. is the question in court now to be determined. If the Executive were to attempt (and it could 
only attempt—for it would be the duty of the court to resist its mandate) to remove the question from the judiciary, 
it would be a violation of the constitution: and you will see immediately that the measure would be as unsafe as 
unconstitutional. 

A fair investigation of the case of the Cassius might lead to this conclusion: that by the law of the United States, 
she was really liable to confiscation. This admitted, let us suppose her to be now discharged, by the consent of Go- 
vernment, without a trial, and that, in her first cruise, she should take from the enemies of the French republic, prizes 
of very great value, what would be the consequence? ‘The nations to whom, or to whose subjects, the prizes be- 
longed, would demand, and expect to be paid, that value, whatever might be the amount, and it might be immense, 
by the United States. What also would be the consequence, if the mere act of transferring the property of the vessel 
would rescue her from condemnation? Obviously that the design of the law, the prevention of illegally fitting out 
privateers, would generally be defeated: transfers would be promptly made, on purpose to evade the law. But the 
forfeiture of the vessel with all her equipments, much more than the personal punishment of the agents concerned in 
fitting her out, was considered by the law as the most effectual guard against the violation of our neutrality. And as 
to the legal consequence of a transfer, you have taught me to say, “* that whether the question respects an individual 
or a nation, principles are the same, justice is the same.” 

You have been informed that the circuit court is a tribunal incompetent to take original cognizance of the ques- 
tion of which we are treating; that of this the prosecutor could not be ignorant; and thence you see in this measure 
the design of a formal insult to the French republic. But, sir, the counsel who have told you that such is the law 
have led you into an error. The question does not respect a confiscation for the breach of the laws of trade, of 
which the district court has jurisdiction, but for the infraction of a criminal law; for which the penalties are a for- 
feiture of vessel and equipments, a fine against the persons concerned in equipping her, which may rise to jive 
thousand dollars, and imprisonment, which may extend to three years; to declare and inflict all which the circuit 
court is competent: but the district court can take cognizance of no crimes where the penalties may exceed one 
hundred dollars, and imprisonment for siz months. 

What were the motives of the prosecutor, in this case, I am not to inquire. ‘Though once a foreigner, he is now 
a citizen of the United States. The laws of the country where he resides are, in this respect, impartial, giving no 
more countenance or support to him than, under the like circumstances, they would give to an original citizen of 
France or Holland. Without resorting, however, to national antipathies, a nearer cause may be assigned, compre- 
hending interest and resentments much more likely to be operative. ‘The prosecutor was part owner of the prize 
taken by the Cassius, to obtain indemnification for which the first arrest was made, and in the pursuit of which he 
was defeated. Should the Cassius and her ——— be confiscated on the present suit, the law will give to the 
prosecutor, Mr. Ketland, one half their value. But whether national or personal interests and resentments prompt- 
ed his last step, or whatever were his motives, the court could not reject his claim, presented in the form which the 
laws prescribe. I will close this subject with one remark—That, if courts were permitted to take cognizance of 
those complaints only which originated merely in a love of order, and pure reverence for the laws, few, very few, 
criminals would be brought to justice. 

You will see the difference between a prosecution grounded on the law of the 5th of June, 1794, when brought 
against the Cassius, a vessel clearly proved, ona judicial investigation, to have been equipped in violation of that 
law, and a prosecution against a French ‘‘ frigate coming from Europe, under the pretence of her having armed in 
the United States.”” No one, it is imagined, would be so unwise, if he could be so unprincipled, as to attempt an 
arrest of the latter, and subject himself to the damages recoverable, I presume, for prosecuting a groundless and 
vexatious suit. Nor can I believe our ministers of justice would be so blind as not to discern the entire distinction 
between the two cases, or that they would not instantly reject the information founded only on pretence, while they 
as ote id admitted the litigation of a question of law, arising on a fact previously established before a judicial 
tribunal. 

After the many assurances which have been given to the ministers of the French republic that the Government 
of the United States holds itself bound, as well by inclination as by duty, faithfully to observe its treaties, it is un- 
pleasant to receive so frequent intimations of its violating, or suffering them to be violated. There are powerful 
motives to induce its exact adherence to them, and among these, a_ regard to its own dignity and reputation, and a 
love of justice, are not the least. But I ascribe what I complain of to its proper cause—misinformation from gen- 
tlemen conversant in our laws, but who ought to be more correct or less sanguine in their legal opinions. In the 
case you mention, where, “ neglecting no means of conciliation in your power, you directed security to be offered to 
obtain a release of the vessel,”’ the judge himself, ay no law to warrant the measure, called on the counsel of 
the Cassius to produce it; one of them, more skilful in the laws, or more candid, confessed he knew of none; and, 
therefore, the security was refused. 

After this detail, it will be unnecessary for me to declare to you, sir, that the Government of the United States 
will not knowingly suffer “‘ the force of the republic to be paralyzed, or her vessels detained in our ports by ill in- 
tentioned people, in abuse of the laws.”’ Iam, with great respect, &c. 

TIMOTHY PICKERING. 
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No. 95. 
Mr. Pickering, Secretary of State, to Mr. Adet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


DepartMEyT or Stare, April 15,1796, 
Sir: 

In my correspondence with you on the subject of the armed vessel the Cassius, which you claimed as the 
roperty of the French republic, I had the honor to inform you that, such was the nature of the prosecution against 
er, the Executive must wait for the decision of the judiciary power. The court is now sitting in which that de- 

cision was expected. 1 Sans } : 

In order to bring the cause to a fair trial, the attorney for the United States, at the preceding court, filed a sug- 
gestion stating that the vessel had, in a foreign port, bona fide become the property of the French republic. I have 
now to request, sir, that, if you have any documents or testimony to support that suggestion, you will be pleased to 
communicate the same to me, to be put into the hands of the attorney of the United States; or that you would in- 
struct the legal counsel whom you employ for the French republic to make the proper use of those documents 
and testimony, to substantiate the claim of the republic to the Cassius. 

The informants, by whom the prosecution was commenced, will probably press for a trial at this term. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
; TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


No. 96. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States to Mr. Pickering, Secretary of State 
of the United States. 


Puritave rua, the 2d Floreal, (22d April, 1796, O. 8.) 
4th yeur of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
Sir: 
You requested, by your letter of the 15th of April, a communication of documents or testimony relative to 
the purchase, by the French republic, of the corvette le Cassius. 

The French republic has not to prove its contracts to foreign courts. I had the honor, sir, in the correspondence 
which took place between us on the subject of this affair, to declare to you that { knew no relations but with the 
Executive of the United States, and that, whatever were their interior regulations, [ could not, and should not, 
address myself but to it, in every case for which our reciprocal treaties and conventions have not pointed out a re- 
course to a particular authority. ‘ . 

The arrest of a State vessel is one of those for which I should address myself only to the American Govern- 
ment; the only fact to be proved is that of the property; and to establish that, sir, my declaration should suffice. 
The dignity of nations does not permit their good faith to be brought into question. 

I have, therefore, upon the principle of the arrestation of the Cassius, furnished a certificate stating that she was 
French property, and a State vessel. This certificate is probably among the documents of the prosecution carried 
on by the Government of the United States, on account of the abandonment which I made to it of the Cassius, un- 
der the reservation of the right to her. 

However, to comply with your desire, I have the honor to send you a second, more explicit than the former, of 
which you will make what use you may think proper. _ 

Accept, sir, the assurance of my respect. 
P. A. ADET. 


No. 97. 


Tue Frencu REpPvusBtic. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States of America declares, to all whom it 
may concern: 


That the corvette /e Cassius was a corvette of war belonging to the republic of France; that she was sent to him 
as such by General Laveaux, Governor of St. Domingo; that she was commanded by an officer of the national ma- 
rine, charged with a particular mission to him, which the arrest of this corvette has interrupted; in a word, that the 
crew of the said corvette was composed of mariners in the service of the republic, and her marine composed of sol- 
diers and officers of the national army. 

{u.s.] Done at Philadelphia, under the seal ofthe Legation, the 2d Floreal, 4th year of the French re- 
public, one and indivisible, (22 April, 1796, O. 8.) 
P. A. ADET. 


By the Minister: 
‘BRUNET. 


No. 98. 


Mr. Pickering, Secretary of State, to Mr. Adet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


DeparTMENT oF State, {April 25, 1796, 

I duly received your letter and certificate, relative to the property of the armed vessel le Cassius being in the 
French republic, and have handed the same to the attorney of the United States for the district of Pennsy!vania, 
who has the affair under his management. But he deems it material, to obviate the pleas of the prosecutors, to ascer- 
tain the time when she became the property of the republic. If you have any evidence or document to ascertain this 
fact, I pray you will have the goodness to furnish me with it, as expeditiously as possible. The court will then 
have before it all the proofs requisite to govern its decision: although what this will be, whether of condemnation or 
acquittal, I cannot undertake to judge. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


No. 99, 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States of America to Mr. Pickering, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States. 


Puwavetpnia, 6 Floreal, (25th April, 1796, O. §.) 
4th year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 


In consequetice of your letter of the 25th of April, I have the honor to address to you a certificate of the date 
of the purchase of the corvette le Cassius by the French republic. 
Accept, sir, the assurance of my respect. 


Sir: 


P. A. ADET. 
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No. 100. 
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Repuniic oF France. 
The minister plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States declares, 


That the corvette le Cassius, belonging to the State, became the property of the French republic by a bill of sale 
dated the 19 Pluviose in the 3d year. 
{1.3.] Done and sealed at Philadelphia, the 6 Fioreal, 4th year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
P. A. ADET. 
By the minister: 
BRUNET. 


No. 10). 


The Secretary of State to Mr. Adct, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 
DEPARTMENT OF State, June 3, 1796. 


Sir: 

I have to regret that the fate of the armed vessel Les Jumeaux, now called Le Cassius, is still in suspense. I 
requested the Attorney of the United States, Mr. Rawle, to whom the cause had been committed, to inform me of 
its present situation. This appears in his letter of the 28th ultimo, a copy of which 1 have now the honor to enclose. 

Permit me to refer you particularly’to the last paragraph of that letter,-by which you will see it is plainly under- 
stood to be the sense of the court, that the regular course of legal investigation not admitting the official certificates 
with which you were pleased to furnish me, as conclusive proof of the property of the Cassius, will require further 
evidence in another form. 

I am very respectfully, sir, &c. 


TIMOTHY PICKERING. 
No. 102. 


William Rawle to the Secretary of State. 
May 28, 1796. 
Sin: 
As soon as I received the supplemental certificate of the French minister, which was not till the 26th of April, 
I gave notice in court that, before the session ended, I should move to have the prayer of my suggestion granted and 
the information dismissed. 

A jury trial then before the court prevented any thing else being done until the 29th, when the counsel for the 
informant against the Cassius mentioned that they would, on the following day, come forward. 

This was then done by requiring me to show the foundation of my suggestion. 

I produced part of the correspondence between you and Mr. Adet, and the two certificates of that minister. 

It was urged by the informant’s counsel, that the same proof was necessary to authorize receiving a suggestion 
as would be to support it on trial, and that as such certificates would not be received in that case, so they ought not 
now to be admitted. 

But the court observed that much less was sufficient in one case than in the other. 

A regular motion was then made by the informant’s counsel, that my suggestion should be dismissed; this I de- 
clared myself ready to argue with them immediately; but as we were now at the close of the session, it appeared to 
the court impossible to get through the business, and it was therefore unavoidably continued till next October. 

lt appeared, however, so plainly to be the sense of the court that further evidence as to the property of the Cas- 
sius would be necessary on a trial of the facts, that I scarcely expect, with the aid of those two certificates only, to 
succeed. 

I have the honor, sir, to be, &c. 


W. RAWLE. 


No. 103. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the. United States of America to. Mr. Pickering, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States. 


PuitaDepuia, 15th Prairial, (3 June, 1796, O. S. 
4th year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
Sir: 
By abandoning the corvette Le Cassius to the United States as 1 have done, the French republic is become 
absolutely unconnected in the suit prosecuted on account of her seizure. ; 

Before this abandonment, I complained to the Federal Executive, whom | alone can and should know, against 
the illegal arrest of a vessel of war of the republic. 

The letter written to my predecessor by the Secretary of State, on the 17th November, 1794, on the subject of 
the Favorite, recognized a principle, according to which I should flatter myself that you would cause this attack 
by a court, whose forms and authority cannot extend to the French republic, to cease. = 

The justice you rendered in the affiair of the Favorite leads me to think that if I have not received it in the case 
of the Cassius, it doubtless arises from the effect of some circumstances which changed your situation: I am not to 
examine them, sir, and it was for that reason that, upon your refusal, I abandoned the vessel. 

Now this affair is become yours, I shall give no other answer to the communication you have thought proper to 
make as to her situation, than that a vessel of war never was navigated with any other vouchers than the captain’s 
commission and the roll of the crew; that no other proof has ever been required for establishing the ownership. __ 

Whether she was purchased or built on account of a State, or was taken from an enemy, or, in fine, acquired in 
any manner whatever, she becomes a public vessel when manned by mariners commissioned by the State. _ 

But what I have the honor of saying to you in this respect, you know, sir, as well as myself, and, notwithstand- 
ing the desire of doing what may be agreeable to you, I cannot derogate from the rights of my nation by furnishing 
other proofs than those which have been given—the captain’s commission and my certificate, which was also supere- 
rogatory. : 

I notify you, sir, that the minister for Foreign Affairs has ordered me to ascertain, with you, the reparation for 
the injuries and damages arising from the proceedings you have ordered or permitted with respect to this corvette; 
but I defer treating on this point of right until I shall have received new orders from my Government, in virtue of 
the abandonment I made to you of this vessel, which they could not have learned until a few days after the depar- 


ture of my first directions. Accept, sir, &c. 
P. A. ADET. 
No. 104. 
The Secretary of State to Mr. Adet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


DeparTMENT oF Strate, October 19, 1796. 


Sir: . 
The marshal of the district of Pennsylvania has just produced to me a transcript from the minutes of the 
circuit court, of its proceedings in the case of the ship Cassius, on the information of John Ketland against her. The 
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court, on the 15th instant, ‘* ordered that the information be dismissed,” it appearing to the court that they had no 


jurisdiction. : , 
The ship remains at present in the custody of the marshal, but ready to be delivered to your order. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


No. 105. 
Case of Le Cassius. 


In pursuance of the request of the Secretary of State, the attorney for the district of Pennsylvania has the honor 
to return the following statement, which he hopes will be found correct. 

The case of the Cassius, although selected by Mr. Adet as one of his grounds of complaint against the Govern- 
ment of the United States, forms a striking instance of friendly inclination towards the French republic, tempered 


with a necessary adherence to the obligations of a ep 
The ship Cassius arrived at the port of Philadelphia the 4th of August, 1795, from Port de Paix, and as a pub- 
lic ship of war, an account of her force was given to the custom house officers, agreeably to the usual practice. 


On the 5th of August, Mr. James Yard, a native American citizen, and merchant of Philadelphia, filed a libel 
against her, in the district court of Pennsylvania, and prayed process of attachment against the vessel, and of ar- 
rest against the captain. 

The libel stated that a schooner, called the William Lindsay, with a cargo on board, both belonging to the li- 
bellant, were captured on a voyage from the Island of St. Thomas to the city of St. Domingo, in the Island of His- 
paniola, by the Cassius, under the command of Samuel B. Davis. who pretended an authority from the French re- 
public, but really was a citizen of the United States; that the said schooner was carried into Port de Paix, and 
there wrangfully detained, without compensation to the libellant; and that the Cassius had been illegally fitted out 
from the port of Philadelphia. 

In consequence of this application the vessel was attached, and the captain arrested by the marshal. 

Before the return of the process Mr. Adet wrote a letter to Mr. Randolph, then Secretary of State, (dated 22d 


Thermidor, 3d year of the republic, answering to the 9th of August) complaining of the detention and arrest; re- 
ferring to the 15th and 19th articles of the treaty with France, and requesting the Secretary of State, Ist. ‘To take 
and release the vessel; and, 2d, To cause the com- 


the necessary measures to restore the captain to his cet I j 
plaint to be referred to the French Government, which would repair the injury if the captain had acted without 


orders. 

About the same time complaints were made on the part of the British resident, earnestly urging that the Cassius, 
having been, as alleged, illegally fitted out, should be detained, and that Government would enforce the laws against 
both the vessel and the captain, as an American citizen holding a commission under one of the belligerent Powers. 
On these opposing pretensions the attorney of the district of Pennsyivania was personally consulted by Mr. Ran- 
dolph. It became obviously necessary to deterinine, in the first place, and as speedily as possible, what the law 
required, before the political obligations, which might arise from the occasion, could be considered. It appeared to 
the district attorney that, “ if the French Government had made a fair and unsuspecting acquisition of the property 
of a vessel, then lying in their own ports, and out of the reach of the jurisdiction of the nited States, a cause of 
forfeiture previously existing, but unknown at the time of the purchase, could not, at a future day, revive, so as to 
subject the same vessel, still remaining the property of a sovereign nation, to the process of our courts.”* Penal 
laws are strictly local, and affect only what they can reach.” ‘The change of property, in a foreign country, is there- 
fore valid. ithout interfering with the question of the effect of a purchase by an individual, the right acquired 
by a foreign sovereign appears, on the principles of national policy, to be superior to the pre-existing right of for- 
eiture. 

One sovereign is not amenable to the tribunals of another. 


What cannot be done directly ought not to be done indirectly. 

Process of information and seizure indirectly brings the sovereign to submit to the tribunal, or to abandon the 
property. There is, indeed, little difference between the direct and indirect mode of effectuating this event, since 
an attachment of some moveable article must be, in general, the mode of compelling the appearance of a foreign 
sovereign. Inconceivable evils would result from the allowance of the first experiment. An imprudent individual 
might, at least, endeavor to detain a whole squadron by process, which it would be fortunate; if it only exposed 


the judicial authority to ridicule, dnd did not involve our country in hostilities.t_ In respect to the charge against 
Captain Davis, the district attorney was of opinion that an acceptance and exercise of a foreign commission, within 
the territory and jurisdiction of the United States, were necessary to constitute an offence within the act of Con- 
gress, entitled “* An act in addition to the act for punishing certain crimes and offences against the United States.” 
That, although, by coming into the port of Philadelphia, with the command of the Cassius, the exercise of the com- 
mission was complete, yet the acceptance of it appearing to have taken place in a foreign country, he could not be 


deemed liable to prosecution. 
The former of these opinions being verbally communicated to Mr. Randolph, produced a request on his part 


that the speediest method for obtaining a decision of the question should be adopted. 

In the mean time some propositions for an amicable adjustment of the complaint of Mr. Yard afforded a pros- 
pect of another termination of the controversy; but, these failing, the district attorney, in obedience to his instruc- 
tions, prepared a suggestion to the district court, a copy of which will be found in the annexed exemplification of 
the record, and which he exhibited in court on the 21st of August, where it was received and filed. 

This mode of proceeding being somewhat novel, may require an explanation. 

The French minister disclaimed the jurisdiction of the court, and called, as it appeared, with no very clear con- 
ception of the constitutional powers of the Executive, for a direct interference to annul the judicial proceedings. 

A claim in the name and behalf of the French nation, or a plea in the same name and behalf, to the jurisdiction 
of the court, would have been consistent with the technical forms of proceeding; but the district attorney had no 
authority to use their name; he had no warrant of attorney to produce from them if required. The United States, 
however, had an interest in the question; and, recurring to authoritiest where the interests of third persons had been 
effectually brought befure even courts of common law, he ventured, as a more solemn form of motion, to state to a 
court of admiralty and fiscal jurisdiction the interests which he represented, and the objections he had to urge, in 
the form above mentioned. On the same day a plea to the jurisdiction of the court was filed in the name of Samuel 
B. Davis, by counsel employed for him. ‘The intention of doing this had not been communicated, or the sugges- 
tion would have been decmed unnecessary; but, so far from interfering with, they tended to support each other; 
both the plea and the suggestion remained upon the files of the court, in course to be answered on the next court day. 

In the mean time, the counsel employed for Captain Davis applied to the supreme court of the United States, 


then in session, for a prohibition to the district court; which was granted upon principles which will be found to 
coincide with those which had directed the conduct of the district esse in the outset; a short statement of which 
is contained in the writ of prohibition, making part of the record annexed: and thus the proceedings in the district 


*Dallas, p. Camp vs, Lockwood, Cowp. 343. Huberus, vol. ii. 538. 
{This train of reasoning was supported by the authorities of Vattel prelimin. § 18, § 20. Vattel c. ii. §. 36. Burlamag. c. 


9, vol. i. p. 69. Dallas, p. Nathan vs. Virginia, &c. And slightly opposed by Martens and Bynkershoek—Martens b. i. § 8; 
Bynk. de foro legatorum, c. iv. On the operation of forfeiture by penal laws, see Henry Blackstone’s Reports, 135. 5 


Term Reports, 112. 1 Term Reports, 260. 
+Lord Hardwicke, 237. Cowp. 734, and Instances of Modern Practice. 
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court were terminated. In reviewing the case to this point, it obviously appears that the conduct of Government 
was friendly and consistent; that the obligations of the treaty with France were faithfully obeyed, by taking every 
constitutional method in aid of the requisitions of the French minister that the occasion eowld reasonably admit 
without evasion or delay, and that nothing but the existence of a controlling power over the courts of justice wisely 
excluded from our constitution, although it seems to be supposed in the complaint, could produce further exertions. 

The business now assumed a new aspect. On the 24th August, Mr. John Ketland. a citizen of the United States 
filed an information in the circuit court, founded upon the act of 5th June, 1794, entitled ** An act in addition to the 
act for the punishment of certain crimes against the United States;’’ and having made oath to the truth of his alle- 
gations before one of the judges of the supreme court, obtained an order to attach the Cassius. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to observe, that the Government of the United States had no share in this transaction. Where a forfeiture is 
given by law, as in the present instance, to be appropriated one-half to the informer and the other half to the public 
any individual has a legal right to commence the proceedings, and receive the benefit. The public has no control 
over it, and can, by no act, legally impede or defeat the suit. The moiety due, upon conviction, to the public, may 
be remitted; but the moiety due to the informer, is subject only to his own will. ° 

It therefore ensued, that the part to be taken by the Government of the United States, on this new occurrence 
a eri analogous to that which attended the suit in the district court. And directions were given accordin ly. 

The attempt to implicate the conduct of the judge of the supreme court who signed the order to the pint 
evinces a very moderate share of information. ‘To administer the oath, and issue the order required, were as re- 
cisely his duty, as it was to repel the attempt to obtain the liberation of the vessel previous to the meeting of the 
court at Yorktown. " 

Mr. Adet, on the Ist of September, (not on the Ist of August, as stated in his note) renewed his complaints to 
the Secretary of State, urging, among other things, that the suit had now been carried to an incompetent tribunal 
[t certainly was not in course for any other public officer than the judges of the courts to decide upon the doubtful 
jurisdiction of the circuit court in this instance. 

A judicial system, in some respects perfectly new, in the present instance yet untried, required a regular and 
professional discussion before the point could be determined. ‘Two gentlemen, of eminence at the bar, concerned for 
Mr. Ketland, adopted and supported the jurisdiction of the circuit court for the present proceeding. 

‘The order from the judge, the official powers of the marshal, were not to be resisted from a belief or a hope that 
the jurisdiction would ultimately be ieee inoimnehant. 

Anapplication on the part of the French minister to the Executive authority, to cause security to be given for the 
Cassius, to enable her to proceed upon her voyage, was, on consideration, rejected; because, if it should afterwards 
be made to appear that the ship had been illegally,fitted out in a port of the United States, other nations, who might 
suffer by her warlike operations, would have just cause to claim a compensation from the United States, and this 
independent of the ground already stated in considering the subject of forfeiture; because the request was believed 
to be without a precedent; and because it would, in effect, have been assuming the judicial power of determining on 
the important questions in view. The executive power was therefore restrained from affording further aid to the 
efforts of Mr. Adet, until the court should meet at Yorktown, on the 11th October. On the 27th September, Mr. 
Adet thought proper formally to signify to the Secretary of State that he had caused the Cassius to be dismantled 
and abandoned her to the Government of the United States. . 

From this time, therefore, the particular motives to urgency on account of the mission with which the Cassius 
was said to be charged, seemed to have ceased. But the efforts to obtain a dismission of the suit were not on that 
account relaxed. 

At the meeting of the circuit court at Yorktown, the district attorney filed a suggestion similar to that used in 
the district court. 

The multiplicity of criminal business prevented his obtaining a decision, but it had the effect of suspending the 
progress of the information. ‘The cause was necessarily continued till April session of 1796. 2 

A letter from the district attorney to the Secretary of State, dated May 28th, 1796, relates the proceedings of 
that April session, which were somewhat delayed by a reluctance on the part of Mr. Adet to furnish sufficient docu- 
ments to establish the property of the Cassius. A copy of the letter, as a proper continuance of the narrative, is 
here inserted, viz: F 


; May 28, 1796, 
SIR: d 
As soon as I received the supplemental certificates of the French minister, which was not till the 26th of 

April, I gave notice in court that, before the session ended, I should move to have.the prayer of my suggestion grant- 
ed, and the information dismissed. i 

A jury trial then before the court, prevented any thing else being done until the 29th, when the informant’s 
counsel mentioned that they would, on the following day, come forward. ‘This was then done by requesting me to 
show the foundation of my suggestion. I produced part of the correspondence between you and Mr. Adet, and the 
two certificates of that minister. It was urged by the informant’s counsel that the same proof was necessary to au- 
thorize the receiving a suggestion as would be to supportjit on a trial, and that, as such certificates would not be re- 
ceivable in that case, so they ought not now to be received. But the court observed that much less was sufficient in 
one case than in the other. The informant’s counsel then moved that my suggestion be dismissed. ‘This I declared 
myself ready to argue with them; but, as we were now at the close of the session, it appeared to the court impossible 
to go through the business, and it was therefore unavoidably continued till next October. It appeared, however, so 
plainly to be the sense of the court, that further evidence as to the property of the Cassius would be necessary on a 
trial of the facts, that I scarcely expect, with the - of ag two certificates only, to succeed. 

‘ am, &c. 


Decemser 21, 1796. 


In October following, the district rene renewed his efforts to obtain a hearing with more success. In the 
course of the argument the question of jurisdiction presented itself. ‘The court adjourned to the next day for the 
purpose of fully considering it, and on the following morning dismissed the suit. 

W. RAWLE. 


No. 106. 


Abridgment of the Writ of Prohibition, directed to the District Court of the United States in and for the Penn- 
sylvania District. 


The prohibition recites that, by the law of nations, and_the treaties between the United States and France, the 
trial of prizes taken without the jurisdiction of the United States, and brought into the jurisdiction of France for ad- 
judication, by the vessels of war of the latter, and all questions incidental to it, belong exclusively to the judiciary 
establishments of the latter; that consequently, its vessels of war and their officers are not liable to process of our 
courts, predicated upon such capture and bringing into port; that particularly the jurisdiction of such causes does 
not belong to the district courts of the United States; that for such capture pf bringing into their own ports, of neu- 
tral ships, to answer for any breach of the law of nations concerning the navigation of neutrals, the said vessels of 
war and their officers are _ accountable to the sovereign under whose authority their commission is held; that 
on the 20th May, 1795, Samuel B. Davis was a lieutenant of ships in the French navy, and commander of the cor- 
vette called the Cassius, having a lawful commission; that James Yard, of the city of Philadelphia, merchant, had 
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caused the said Davis and the said corvette to be arrested, to answer to his libel against them filed in the district 
court of the United States for the district of Pennsylvania, in which he alleged that, on the said 20th of May, the 
said Davis, with the said corvette, and as her commander, had captured, on the high seas, a schvoner_belonging to 
the said Yard, called the William Lindsay, and carried her to Port de Paix, where she then remained; that the 
Cassius had been originally equipped for war in the port of Philadelphia, and that Davis, at the time of said capture, 
and then, was a citizen of the United States, but without alleging that the said capture had been made within a ma- 
rine league of the coast of the United States, or that the Cassius had been equipped for war in the United States 
with the privity of the French republic, or by the said Davis, or that, at the time of her being so equipped, (if she ever 
was) she was the property of the republic. or that the said Davis was any how concerned in such equipment, and 
without alleging that he was retained in the service of the republic within the jurisdiction of the United States: the 
writ therefore prohibits the judge from further proceedings, and commands him to release said Davis and the Cassius 
without delay. It is tested on the 24th August, 1795. 


No. 107. 


Suggestion of the Attorney of the United States for the Pennsylvania District, and the Plea of Samuel B. Davis 
to the jurisdiction of the District Court for the said District. 


And afterwards, to wit, on the 21st day of August aforesaid, William Rawle, Esq. attorney of the United States 
in and for the Pennsylvania district, who acts for the said United States in this behalf, in his proper person, comes 
into this court, and for the said United States gives the court to understand and be informed, that the said ship, 
called the Cassius, was, on the said 20th day of May, in the year aforesaid, being the time when the said libellant 
charges that the said schooner, William Lindsay, was taken and detained, in manner by him alleged, and, also, at 
the time of her being arrested and attached by the marshal of the district aforesaid, at the suit of the said libellant, 
and now is the shemy of, and belonging to, the French republic, a sovereign nation, in peace, amity, and alliance, 
with the said United States, and this he is ready, and offers to verify: wherefore the said ship, the Cassius, so being 
the property of, and belonging to, the French republic, cannot, by law, be rendered liable to civil process in the 
courts of the United States, at the suit of individuals; and the said United States being answerable to foreign na- 
tions for the due observance of treaties with them subsisting, and of the principles and usages of the laws of nations 
in respect to ships and other property to such nations belonging, and unduly seized, arrested, or attached, under color 
of legal process, within the territory of the said United States, and the peace and interests of the United States be- 
ing deep involved therein, the said attorney, acting in the behalf aforesaid, prays this honorable court that the said 
ship the Cassius, may, by the sentence and decree of this honorable court, be released and discharged from the at- 
tachment and arrest aforesaid, and that the said libel, so far as the same relates to the said ship the Cassius, may be 
dismissed, with such costs and damages as the court may adjudge, for her said wrongful arrest and attachment. 

And the aforesaid Samuel B. Davis, by force of the process of this honorable court, in the said court being, and 
not acknowledging the jurisdiction thereof, in the instance now pending, exhibits to this honorable court. with all 
due respect, a certificate, under the hand of citizen Adet, minister plenipotentiary of the French republic, to the 
United States, dated the 27th Thermidor, to wit, the 14th of August, instant, certifying that the said corvette the 
Cassius is a vessel of war of the French republic, and that the said Samuel B. Davis is a commissioned offcer in the 
navy of the said republic, also a commission or order of Etienne Laveaux, Governor of the island of St. Domingo, 
attested to be lawful and authentic, under the hand and seal of the said minister of the French republic, which said 
commission or order is dated the 22d Pluviose, to wit, on the 10th of February last, recorded in the registry of the 
French marine, at Port de Paix, the 9th Floreal, to wit, the 28th of April following, directed to him the said Samuel 
B. Davis, lieutenant in the navy of France, commander of the said corvette of the French republic, the Cassius, 
authorizing him to cruize, with the said corvette, for two months, at least, against the enemies of the French repub- 
lic, and to take their ships and property on the high seas, together with true copies and translations of the said ex- 
hibits, which copies and translations, being duly compared with the originals now exhibited, he prays may be filed, 
and remain among the acts of court: whereupon, he prays, and respectfully moves this honorab!e court, that any 
thing in the libel of the said James Yard contained, notwithstanding, (he, nevertheless, not confessing, or in any 
wise acknowledging the same) the said corvette the Cassius and the said Samuel B. Davis may be discharged from 
arrest. 


No. 108. 


Joseph Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the ae republic, to Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State of the United 
lates. 


PuitapEpuia, 16th Prairial, (June 4, 1794, O. S. 
2d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
Sir: 

I have already had the pleasure to inform you, verbally, of the interest which the committee of public safety 
of the National Convention had taken, in due season, in the truly unhappy situation of your commerce in the Medi- 
terranean. I now fulfil the duty imposed on me by the Government, by calling to your recollection, in writing, the 
steps which are to be taken by our agent with the Dey of Agere for repressing this new manceuvre of the British 
administration, which has put the finishing stroke to its proofs of malevolence towards free people. The despatch 
of the minister se measure to me, is dated the 5th of January, and did not come to my hands till 
fifteen days ago; I do not yet know. by what route; I could have wished it had been less tardy in coming to me, that 
I might sooner have fulfilled the agreeable task of proving to you, by facts, the protestations of friendship of which I 
have so often spoken, in the name of the republic of France. 

The information which I shall receive from Europe, in a little time, will, doubtless, possess me of the success of 
those negotiations, which, were to have been opened in January last. If the situation of your affairs is yet such with 
respect to that barbarous regency, as that our intervention may be of some utility, I pray you to invite the President: 
to cause to be communicated to me the means that he will join to those of the committee of public safety, for the 
greatest success of the measures already taken. It is in virtue of the express request of the minister, that I solicit 
of the President some communication on this subject: I shall be satisfied to be able to transmit it by a very early 
conveyance, which I am now preparing for France. Accept my esteem. 

JH. FAUCHET. 


No. 109. 
Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State, to Mr. Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


DepartMENT oF State, June 6, 1794. 
Sir: 
The letter which you did me the honor of writing to me yesterday, has been laid before the President of the 
United States, who accepts, with pleasure, such a testimony of your attention, and whose sentiments, upon the 
great subject of your Revolution, can never be doubted. 
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Your other letter, of the 4th of June, is a powerful demonstration of the interest which the republic of France 
takes in our welfare. I will frankly communicate to you our measures and expectations with regard to Algiers; 
but as you will so soon receive the detail of those measures which your Government have pursued in our behalf, 
and, alter the rising of Congress, some new arrangements will probably be adopted by the Executive, it will be better, 
perhaps, to postpone our interview on this matter until the intelligence which you further expect shall arrive. 


I have the honor, sir, to be, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 
No. 110. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States to Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State 
of the United States. 


PHiLapELpuia, 12/h Messidor, (30th June, 1795, O. S.) 
3d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 


Sir: 
I herewith enclose to you a literal copy of the part of my instructions relative toa new commercial treaty, 
and a new consular convention, to be entered into between France and the United States. 
Honesty, justice. the interest of the two nations, and the most exact reciprocity, are the basis which the French 
republic adopts in her treaties of friendship. Be pleased to assure the President that I shall be too happy if I can 
contribute to tighten the bands which unite the French republic to the United States, and to assure the happiness 


of both. Accept, &c. 
P. A. ADET. 


No. 111. 


Extract from the instructions given to P. A. Adet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United 
States of A-nerica, by the committee of public sufety of the National Convention, charged, by the law of the 7th 
Fructidor, 2d year, with the direction of foreign affairs. 


‘* The minister shall prepare with the American Government the means and arrangement of a new consular 
convention, and of a new commercial treaty, and he shall communicate his negotiation on this subject to the com- 
mittee of public safety. ‘This negotiation shall be built upon the different decrees of the National Convention 
passed on this subject. The object of the new treaty shall be to found the commercial relations of the two republics 
upon stipulations more reciprocally advantageous, and more clearly worded than that of 1778, and the object of the 
consular convention to assure the full and complete execution of this treaty.” 


True extract from my original instructions. 


The minister of the French republic near the United States of America. 
P. A. ADET. 


Pumavevpnia, the 12th Messidor, 3d year of the French republic. 


No. 112. 
Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State, to Mr. Adet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


DeparTMENT oF State, July 1, 1795. 
Sir: 

I had the honor of receiving your letter of yesterday, covering an extract from your instructions relative to a 
new treaty of commerce, and a new consular convention. Even before we are fully informed of the extent of the 
different decrees of the National Convention upon which your propositions are to be founded, I do not hesitate to 
declare to you our readiness to open a negotiation with you upon these two subjects. It would seem from your in- 
structions, that you have no power to conclude or sign any new compact. If I misjudge the nature of your autho- 
rity, you will be pleased to correct me. 

I must also beg the favor of you to communicate to me the dates of those decrees to which your instructions 
refer. Perhaps I may be possessed of the whole, or most of them. In that case, copies will be asked of none but 
those which are not in the office of this Department. 

Your answer to this letter will enable me to offer to your consideration some arrangements which may facilitate 
the discussions. 

Permit me, however, to request, on this first opportunity of business, that when you give the dates of the French 
calendar, you will be so obliging as to add the dates of our own. Experience has shown that mistakes and delays 
have arisen in our office from the want of familiarity with the French calendar. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 


EDM. RANDOLPH. 


No. 113. 
Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State, to Mr. Adet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 
DepartMEnt oF Srare, July 12, 1795. 


It is with great reluctance that I trouble you so often upon the same subject. I cannot entertain a doubt that, 
but for your indisposition, you would before now have answered my letter on the new negotiation, as you were 
obliging enough to promise me in conversation several times. But the President intending to leave this city on 
Tuesday morning, and it being requisite, as I have had the honor of stating to you, that I should receive his instruc- 
tions before his departure, I will thank you to enable me to present to him the subject of our negotiation as fully as 
your overtures will permit. If I discover some anxiety, I beg you to impute it to the hope that this business will 
result in our mutual honor, by proving that, while we each labor for the interest of our respective nations, we can 
promote the prosperity of both. 

I have the honor to be, &c. : 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 


No. 114. 


24th Messidor, 3d republican year, July 12, 1795, O. S. 


P. A. Adet presents his compliments to Mr. Randolph, and sends him the letter which he should have ad- 
dressed to him some days ago, if the fever he is afflicted with had permitted him to attend to business. Mr. Ran- 
dolph will find with that letter a part of P. A. Adet’s instructions relative to the articles of the treaty which the 
French Government has instructed him to stipulate positively; the other articles, founded on reciprocal advantages, 
are left to the course of the negotiation which is to establish them. 

P. A. Adet will have the honor of seeing Mr. Randolph as soon as his health will permit. 
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No. 115. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States of America to Mr. Randolph, Secreta 
; . bs of State of the United States. Z y 


20th Messidor, 3d year of the French republic, one and indivisible, 


(July 8, 1795, O. S.) 
Sir: 
I have-received the letter you did me the honor to write to me dated the Ist July. I have never doubted the 
attachment of the United States for the French republic, and the reply you made to my letter of the 30th June is 
a proof of it. You request of me, in that letter, some information, which I hasten to give you. 

I neither know nor possess any other decree, relative to the new negotiation to be opened between France and 
the United States, than that of the 5th* of February, 1793, communicated to you by citizen Genet; and, as it must 
be in the office of your Department, I conceive it will be useless for me to send it. ; 

My instructions empower me to prepare the plans of a new consular convention, and of a new commercial treaty. 
After my Government and that of the United States shall have approved of the plans, the sending of full powers 
for the signature is but a formality which is easily fulfilled. ‘This step appeared proper, to avoid a number of incon- 
veniences at the time of the ratification of the treaty. 

I will fulfil the desire expressed in the last paragraph of your letter, and shall take care to add, in all my de- 
spatches, the date of your calendar to that of the French. ; 

Accept, sir, &c. 
P. A. ADET. 


No. 116. 
Extract from the instructions given by the French Government to citizen Adet. 


“ The minister plenipotentiary shall stipulate positively, and without reserve, the reciprocal exemption from the 
tonnage duty so necessary to our mercantile marine. This exemption, implicitly assured in the ports of the United 
States by the 4th and 5th articles of our commercial treaty, has never been executed therein, and, since the organi- 
zation of their customs, a very burthensome tonnage duty has been rigorously exacted on our merchant vessels; even 
in 1793, a severity and an injustice were used, which the American Gavernaens should not have suffered. But the 
respective naturalization of the French and American citizens, proposed by Mr. Jefferson, and desired by the French 
nation, will facilitate this stipulation of a reciprocal exemption from tonnage, and render it less offensive to the. 
Powers, who, in virtue of treaties, might claim a participation in the same advantages; as the casus federis would, 
by this stipulation be changed in this respect.” ‘ 


No. 117. 
The Secretary of State to Mr. Adet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


P DeEpaRTMENT oF State, July 13, 1795. 
IR: 
I understand, by the letter which I had the honor of receiving from you in the evening of yesterday, that 

‘* your instructions give you power only to prepare the draught of a new consular convention, and a new treaty of 
commerce.” Notwithstanding the formality of this procedure, the President of the United States has directed me 
to meet you. 

_But | am prevented, sir, from proposing to you a time, place, and arrangement, for our conversations, by a fear 
of incommoding you in your present indisposition. Permit me, therefore, to expect that, as soon as your health will 
suffer you to attend to this subject, you will be so good as to inform me. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 


No. 118, 
Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State, to Mr. Adet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


DeparTMENT oF Strate, July 16, 1795. 
Sir: 
After acknowledging your letter of the 14th instant,* which I had the honor of receiving yesterday, I take 
the liberty of proposing the following plan of procedure in the discussions now commencing between us. 

As you are not clothed with any very formal authority upon this subject, the President of the United States has 
thought it proper to place me upon the same and no other footing. Hence we are both to be considered as commit 
tees, delivering our own sentiments to each other, and, after comparing them, reporting our opinions to our respec- 
tive Governments; which, by these means, will remain mutually uncompromitted, until the system is modified so 
as to meet their approbation. 

So various and weighty is the business which now presses upon my attention, that I could not rely upon my own 
memory, nor upon my own accuracy, were not the interchange of our thoughts to be made on paper. I beg leave, 
therefore, to suggest, that we conduct the discussion in this way, except when it shall appear to either of us more 
expedient to have an interview on some particular difficulty. Our letters shall constitute no part of a formal report 
to our Governments; and shall be liable to be recalled, or changed, as each party pleases; unless, on the close of 
the transaction, we shall agree to annex them to any draught which may be prepared. : a 

Assuring you, then, that no unnecessary procrastination shall be found in me, I submit to your consideration 
this arrangement: Ist. That you state the parts of the subsisting treaty which you wish to be abolished; 2d. Those 
parts which you wish to be corrected; and 3d. Any additions which seem to you desirable. These may be examined 
either separately or conjointly, as shall be most agreeable to you, and, if you prefer stating one class at a time, I shalf 
not object. Indeed, if any other arrangement shall strike you more favorably, I have too little predilection for my 
own to hesitate at the adoption of a better. aD ate 

This transaction is so momentous that too much time cannot be well spent upon it; and it will facilitate my 
other duties, could I enter into it so early as to afford full opportunity for reflection. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 
* This should have been 19th. 
t This letter of the 14th has no relation to the proposed negotiation. 
81 VOL. I. 
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No. 119. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States to Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State of 
the United States. 


PuiLapevputa, 2d Messidor, (20th June, 1795,) 
‘ 3d year of the French republic, one and indivi sible. 
IR: 

On the 6th, I received the letter of that date, which you addressed to me in answer to the observations I made 
to you on the treaty proposed between the United States and Great Britain. I should have replied to you sooner, 
had not my health, which has always been unstable since my arrival in this country, obliged me to abstain from bu- 
siness for upwards offifteen days. I shall transmit it to the French Government, together with my observations and 
the treaty. In such important circumstances, it is exclusively the province of my Government to judge, and I can- 
not permit myself to decide at all. 

In a few days I shall have the honor of seeing you, and of taking the necessary measures, in order to commence 
the business relative to the digesting of the new treaty and new consular convention. 


Accept, sir, &c. 
P. A. ADET. 


No. 120. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States to Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State 
of the United States. 


Puivapepuia, 26h Messidor, (14th July, 1795, O. S.) 
3d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 


Sir 

I have the honor to transmit to you an official decree of the committee of public safety of the 14th Nivose, 
in the 3d year of the French republic, which you have seen in the newspapers, and which you communicated to my 
predecessor, citizen Fauchet, in your letter of the 14th of last Nivose. 

This decree revokes the 5th article of that of 25th Brumaire, in the same year, a copy of which I have also the 
honor to transmit to you. ’ 

You will see, sir,in both, the undisguised disposition and sincere desire of the French Government religiously to 
observe the engagements it has contracted with its allies, and its readiness to redress infractions which have never 
taken place but from the impulse of circumstances. 

That of the 14th Nivose will convince you particularly of the purity of motives and respect for principles which 
animate the National Convention and its committees. It was not produced by representations from the neutral Go- 
vernments or their subjects, but the result of a rigid examination of the extent of our contracts with our allies. 

By this article, the merchandises belonging to Powers at enmity with the French republic, laden on board of 
neutral vessels, are declared free. 

It is amidst her triumphs that the republic loves to give this striking mark of her fidelity. Victorious France 
knows no other concern than that of justice—no other diplomatic language than that of truth. 

As for myself, sir, who have the honor of representing her near your Government, I esteem myself happy in hav- 
ing the superintendence of the execution of these measures of justice; and if, contrary to my expectation, they should 
experience any violations by the vessels which come near your latitudes, you will see me anticipate your complaints 
by honestly probing them to the bottom, and redressing them with a zeal equal to that with which you might be ani- 
mated yourself. 

Accept, sir, &c. 
P. A. ADET. 


No. 121. 


Extract from the Register of the Decrees of the Committee of Public Safety of the National Convention, of the 14th 
Nivose, 3d year of the French republic one and indivisible. 


The committee of public safety, considering that the 23d article of the treaty of commerce between France 
and the United States of America, of the 6th of February, 1778, stipulates formally— 


Ist. That the French and Americans may navigate in full security with their vessels, without any exception 
being made on account of the proprietors of the merchandises laden in those vessels, from whatsoever port they 
come, and although the Power for which they are destined, is, or may be, an enemy of the contracting nations; that 
they may, in like manner, navigate in full security with their vessels and merchandises, and frequent the places, 
ports, and harbors, of Powers, enemies of the two contracting nations, or of one of them, and carry on commerce not 
only from an enemy’s to a neutral port, but also from one enemy’s port to another: 

2d. That free vessels shall make free goods; and every thing which shall be found on board of vessels belonging 
to the citizens of one of the contracting nations, shall be judged free, if even the lading should belong in whole. 
or in part, to the enemies of either; contraband articles being always excepted: 

3d. ‘That this same freedom shall be extended to the persons who may be on board of the free vessels, should 
they even be enemies of one of the two contracting nations; and that consequently those persons cannot be taken from 
on board of such vessels, unless they be military characters and actually in the service of the enemy: Consider- 
ing that the crimes of England have given to the war of despotism against liberty a character of injustice and atro- 
city unexampled in history, the National Convention end itself obliged, in using the right of reprisal, to decree, 
on the 9th of May, 1793, that vessels of war and French privateers should arrest, and conduct into the ports of the 
republic, the neutral vessels which should be found laden, in whole or in part, either with produce belonging to neu- 
tral nations, anc destined for enemies’ ports, or with merchandises the property of cnonieophet that, svon after, on the 
Ist of July, 1793, the National Convention hastened to re-establish, in all thar vigor, the dispositions above recited 
of the treaty, of the 6th of February, 1778; that in fact it has been revoked by that of the 27th of the same month, so 
far as relates to the produce and merchandises belonging to enemy Powers; that thus it remains free for produce 
and merchandises, the property of neutral Powers, with regard to which the French Government have not to blush 
for having delayed to show its justice and honesty, until the cabinet of London revoked, as they have done, a con- 
siderable time after, the order issued by them during the preceding year, for seizing every neutral vessel carrying 
produce or merchandises of neutral nations to France: 

_ Considering that since, and notwithstanding the affectation with which that cabinet continues daily to insult the 
rights of nations, and to violate the neutrality of non-belligerent Powers, in causing to be seized their vessels laden 
with merchandises destined for France, the National Convention enjoined, by the seventh article of the law of the 
13th of this month, all the agents of the republic, all the commandants of the armed forces, and all officers, civil and 
military, to cause to be respected and observed, in every particular, the treaties uniting France to the neutral Powers 
of the ancient continent, and to the United States; that, by the same article, an infringement of those treaties is for- 
bidden, and that all acts which may be contrary thereto are annulled: 

_ Considering that it is of importance to make known to the world this grand act of honesty and justice, and 
speetiily to do away every pretext which malevolence might employ, either for obstructing or retarding its effect, or 
perverting the same to the prejudice of the republic, it is decreed: 
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Art. 1. The colonial and marine commissioners shall notify, without delay, all the commandants of the naval 
armies, divisions, squadrons, fleets, or vessels, of the article of the law of the 15th of this month, cited above; and: 
inform them, in consequence, that they must ain as null, and of no effect, the disposition of the fifth article of 


the decree of the committee of public safety, of finances, and of commerce and stpplies, of the 25th Brumaire last, 
(15th November) which authorized the seizure of merchandises belonging to eneiny Powers, until they should have 
declared free and not seizable, the French merchandises laden on board of neutral vessels. 

Art. 2. Merchandises, even of néutral nations, denominated contraband, or prohibited, shall continue to be 
liable to seizure. : ? ' 

Art. 3. The articles comprised under the name of prohibited or contraband mercha.dises, are arms, instruments, 
and warlike stores, of whatsoever kind they may be; horses, and their harness, and all kinds of effects, produce, or 
merchandises, destined for an enemy’s port, actually besieged, blockaded, or invested. 

Art. 4. The commissioners for exterior relations shall transmit the present decree to the agents of the republic 
near the allied or neutral Governments, with orders to communicate it to them. 

Art. 5. The present decree shall be inserted in the bulletin of the laws. 


CAMBACERES, } 
MERLIN, of Doway, | 
y 


CARNOT, 
ta of the Marne, 7 The Members of the Committee of 
A. DUMOUT, — | Public Safety. 
J. G. CHAZAL, 
PELET. J 
A. F. MIOT, the Commissioner of Foreign Affairs. 
True copy. P. A. ADET. 


No. 122. 


The following is a translation of the Fifth Article of the Decree of 25 Brumaire alluded to in the foregoing, 
November 15, 1794. 


Art. 5. The following are excepted from the prohibition in the preceding article, [alluding to article 4. 

Ist. Merchandises belonging to Powers enemies of the French republic, until these Powers shall have declared 
free and not seizable French merchandises laden on board of neutral vessels. 

2d. Also neutral merchandises, denominated contraband or prohibited, under the name of prohibited or contra- 
band merchandises, are included arms, ammunition, and warlike instruments of every kind, provision or merchan- 
dise, destined for an enemy’s port, actually besieged, blockaded, or invested. 


No. 123. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States of America to Mr. Pickering, Secre- 
tary of the Department of War of the United States, charged with the Department of State. 


PuiwavEpuia, the 7th Vendemiaire, (28th Sept. 1795, O. 8. 
Ath year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
Sir: 

The public papers announce, in every quarter, that the English, in contempt of the law of nations, arrest and 
seize American vessels laden with provisions for the ports of France. Although this fact is not authentically vouch- 
= to me, = I cannot doubt it, since no one has ever contradicted any of the numerous assertions which had any 
relation to 1 

If the interests of my country were not deeply compromitted by the measures which the English Government 
has taken with regard to your commerce, I should have remained silent. I know that it is not for me to judge of 
circumstances in which the glory of the United States, the honor of their flag, the liberty of their commerce, may 
be outraged. I know, therefore, that it is the province of their Government alone to decide and to act, and that that 
Government would justly have reason to be hurt at the representations of a foreign minister, from his information 
and the nature of things, on an object which interested the American nation, or its Government alone; but, sir, if 
at the present juncture the interests of the United States are in question, those of France are also, and I should be- 
tray my duty if I were for a moment to forget them. 

It is not the first time that the English ‘have given to the world the scandalous spectacle of their contempt for 
the rights of nations. It is not the first time that the American Government has had occasion to complain, and has 
been apprehensive of seeing their neutrality compromitted. So long ago as 1793, the cabinet of St. James ordered 
the arrestation and seizure of American vessels laden for the ports of France. This conduct, which violated every 
principle, and which injured the interests of the republic, obliged the convention to imitate it: but its views were 
very different from those of the British Government, as, by that means, she sought to support, though indirectly, the 
rights of neutral nations; she ought to be entirely justified by the 5th article of the decree, declaring, that it shall 
cease to have effect when the combined Powers shall have acknowledged, agreeably to the law of nations, provisions, 
found on board of neutral vessels, as not liable to seizure. Although the coalesced Powers are far from admitting 
these principles, sacred to ev-ry honest Government, the National Convention has not thought proper longer to fol- 
low their example, and the committee of public safety has exhibited in its arrét of the fourteenth last Nivose, its love 
for justice, and the sentiments of France for the United States. ; 

You know, sir, as well as I do, that the war which exists between two Powers, cannot alter, in any manner, the 
rights of the United States, who wish to remain at peace; and that their relations with those belligerent Powers are 
the same as before the declaration of war. These conditions constitute the state of neutrality. As soon as the re- 
lations change—when one of the belligerent Powers is more favored than another by the State which has not taken 
part in the war, the neutrality of that State ceases to exist. If, therefore, one of the belligerent States seeks to ob- 
tain from the neutral nation an advantage not enjoyed by its enemy, the neutral State should, if she wish to remain 
at peace, oppose its pretensions by all the means in her power, or she should, in order to keep ,the balance in equili- 
brium between both enemies, allow them to participate in the same advantages, if her interests permit; otherwise that 
nation would discover a partiality which cannot accord with the state of neutrality. These are evident truths, and 
are generally received. ; ji 

Besides, in every war, neutral nations have armed in defence of their neutrality; and we accordingly see, at the 
present moment, Sweden and Denmark uniting their fleets for the purpose of protecting their commerce and sup- 
porting their neutrality; likewise did the United States in 1793, strongly complain against the arrestation of their 
vessels by the ships of war of the English. Permit me, sir, to cite here, in support of this assertion, the following 
lines from a letter of Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Pinckney, dated the 7th September, 1793. ; ; 

‘* This act, too, tends directly to draw us from the state of peace, in which we are wishing to remain. It is an 
essential character of neutrality, to furnish no aids (not stipulated by treaty) to one party, which we are not equally 
ready to furnish to the other. If we permit corn to be sent to Great Britain and her friends, we are equally bound 
to permit it to France. To restrain it, would be a partiality which might lead to war with France, and between 
restraining it ourselves, and permitting her enemies to restrain it unrightfully, is no difference. She would consider 
this asa mere pretext, of which she would not be the dupe, and on what honorable ground could we otherwise explain 
it? Thus we should see ourselves plunged, by this unauthorized act of Great Britain, into a war, with which we 
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meddle not, and which we wish to avoid, if justice to all parties, and from all parties, will enable us to avoid it. In 
the case, where we found ourselves obliged, by treaty, to withhold from the enemies of France the right of arming 
in our ports, we thought ourselves in justice bound to withhold the same right from France also, and we did it. 
Were we to withhold from her; supplies of provisions, we should, in like manner, be bound to withhold them from 
her enemies also, and thus shut to ourselves all the ports of Europe, where corn is in demand, or make ourselves 
parties in the war. This is a dilemma, which Great Britain has no right to force upon us, and for which no pretext 
can be found in any part of our conduct. She may, indeed, feel the desire of starving an enemy nation; but she can 
have no right of doing it at our loss, nor of making us the instrument of it.” 

This quotation I conceive is the development of the principles which I have laid down; and wheh it contains the 
sentiments and opinion of the American Government itself, it would be unnecessary to enter into an ulterior discus- 
sion. 

It cannot now, therefore, be doubted by any man, who will discard prejudices, love, Hatred, and, in a word, all 
the passions which lead the judgment astray, that the French republic have aright to complain, if the American 
Government suffer the English to interrupt the commercial relations which exist between her and the United States: 
if, by a perfidious condescension, it permitted the English to violate a right which it ought to defend for its honor 
and its interest: if, under the cloak of neutrality, it presented to England a poniard to cut the throat of its faithful 
ally: if, in fine, participating in the tyrannic and homicidal rage of Great Britain, it concurred to plunge the French 
people into the horrors of famine. ; 

ut I am convinced this will not be the case. The American Government is too much attached to the laws of an 
exact neutrality; it knows too well that the cause of freemen is interwoven with that of France, to allow the English 
to usurp a right injurious to the interests of the republic. 

It is under this conviction that I have written to you this letter, persuaded that it is perhaps superfluous to ad- 
dress to you these reclamations. I do not doubt but that the American Government will prove to all Europe its 
intention of maintaining the most exact neutrality with regard to the belligerent Powers; that it will compel England 
no longer to violate the rights of nations; and that it will henceforward relieve France from the unpleasantness of 
addressing new complaints on this subject. 

Accept, sir, &c. 
P. A. ADET. 


No. 124. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the republic of France near the United States to Mr. Pickering, Secretary of 
State of the United States. 


Puiwapetpuia, 9th Germinal, (March 29, 1796, O. S.) 
4th year of the republic, one and indivisible. 
Sir: 

On the 7th Vendemaire last, I had the honor of writing to you, relative to the arrest of American vessels laden 
with provisions for France. I flattered myself with receiving from you an answer which might prove to my Gov- 
ernment that the United States, faithful to the neutrality which they have imposed on themselves, neglect no means 
of repressing every infringement made on it by any of the belligerent parties to the detriment of its enemy. 

ee six months ago, T sent a copy of my representation to my Government, and at the expiration of that term 
I was under the necessity of informing it that I still expected a solution of this important object. 

Now, sir, { complain upon a point infinitely more essential, and which does not to me appear susceptible of delay: 
I mean the impressments exercised by the English on board of American vessels. 

For some time, each successive vessel arriving from the colonies brings, in this respect, more frightful accounts 
than the former, and I have just received from the vice consul at Alexandria, a letter of the 4th Germinal, relative 
to the impressment used by the English ship Swan, and the frigate Success, upon the crew of the brig Fair Colum- 
bian, from Alexandria, freighted, on account of the English, by Messrs. Patterson and Taylor. 

It is not then sufficient for the English to purchase a number of vessels, which they load with all sorts of pro- 
visions; to navigate their vessels under your flag; to carry horses for remounting the cavalry; to enrol grooms for this 
military service; but they must also take by force the American crews, in order to make them serve on board their ves- 
sels of war, to the ruin of our colonies. 

You must be sensible, sir, that simple and ordinary measures are insufficient in such circumstances. We have 
neither the right nor desire of interfering in your interior administration, but, when hostilities are in question, France 
may request an account of the measures you have taken for putting a stop to them, and repairing the damage they 
already have caused, or may hereafter do. ; 

Permit me, sir, to repeat to you, they should be prompt and efficacious. Would representations to the court of 
London, which, in the course of six months, perhaps, might put a stop to these odious attacks, if, at the end of that 
time they are no longer necessary, be sufficient in the existing circumstances? 

The English division in the colonies is entirely recruited by mariners taken from on board your vessels. It is by 
their means that they block up the republican ports; it is to their succor we ought to attribute the loss of these im- 
mense possessions, if the American Government should not take the step which the duty, of neutrality dictates to it. 

Accept, sir, &c. 
P. A. ADET. 
No. 125. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States to Mr. Pickering, Secretary of State 
of the United States. 


Putapepuia, the 19th Germinal, (8th April, 1796, O. S.) 
4th year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
Sir: 
I have the honor to send , herein enclosed, the letter hich you requested, on the 7th of April, in favor of 


Mr. Henry Alexander, detained at Petit Goave. — f 
I have still reason to hope that the former, which I wrote to General Rigaud, on the 6th Pluviose last, will have 


the effect desired by the family of the young men whose liberation you claim. 
Accept, sir, the assurance of my respect. 
- PP, A. ADET. 


P. S. Permit me to remind you of my letters of the 21st and 25th Ventose, and 9th Germinal, to which I expect 
your answer. ‘ : 
A. A. 


No. 126. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic, near the United States to Mr. Pickering, Secretary’ of State 
of the United States. 


Puitapetputa, 1st Floreal, (.4pril 21, 1796, O. S.) 
4th year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
Sir: 
I had the honor of writing to you on the 9th of last month, relative to the impress exercised on board of your 
vessels by the English. 










m 





The vice consul at Alexandria announces to me the return of Messrs. Evelitts and Scamman, captains of the 
schooners Chloe Anne and Industry, whose entire crews have been impressed at the Mole. 

Twenty-five vessels, purchased by Mr. Cavan, are still in that port, and recent orders have been given to him 
for expediting fifty more. } f “i j 

Mr. Kenna, captain of the schooner Free Mason, is also arrived from Martinique, where he left twenty vessels, 
whose crews, as well as his own, have been forcibly carried off. 

I do not add a single refiection to my former letter. : 

Mr. Henry Alexander, of Baltimore, in whose favor you requested my intervention with General Rigaud, in- 
forms me, by a letter this moment received, that he is restored to the affections of his family. 


Accept, sir, the expression of my respect. . 
P. A. ADET. 


No. 127. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States, to Mr. Pickering, Secretary of State 
of the United States. 


Putiaperpuia, 22 Nivose, (12th Jan. 1796, O. 8.) 
4th year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 


Sir: é 

Letters from the French consuls at Baltimore, Norfolk, and Alexandria, announce to me that the English 
have purchased a great quantity of flour in Maryland and Virginia, and that they have laden it on board American 
vessels, which they have likewise purchased. This flour is destined to support the English army directed against 
the French colonies. It is not without the most severe chagrin that I have observed the enemies of my country 
drawing from yours means of subsistence, without which they must have renounced every species of attempt, and 
that I have found myself incapable of preventing them. Indeed, who could arrest the exportation of this Sour, if 
not the Government of the United States? And, if I had solicited it of them, could I have calculated upon their 
condescending to my request, when they would have regarded that condescension rather as a favor than as a duty 
rising out of their neutra a But, sir, there is another circumstance, upon which the letters from the consuls leave 
me no doubt, and to which the laws which the American Government have prescribed to itself for its neutrality, oblige 
it to pay attention. The vessels, which the English have purchased, are commanded and manned by American sea- 
men. If your fellow-citizens are prohibited from serving in the cause of France, neither should they be permitted 
to range themselves under the British flag; otherwise the neutrality would only be a vain term, and a certain mean 
of assisting secretly, and without running any risk, a power which no one would dare to aid openly. 

There is also another object, sir, upon which I should fix your attention. The consul at Norfolk informs me, 
that the English have caused to be purchased a great number of horses. in Virginia, and that even stables are estab- 
lished, near Norfolk, for receiving them. These horses are destined for the English cavalry, to be debarked at St. 
Domingo, to attempt the conquest, and to endeavor to bring about the ruin, of that place. If France be interested 
in frustrating these projects, should not the United States also, aes under certain relations, prevent the execu- 
tion of them? Besides, their neutrality imposes on them the obligation of arresting the exportation of horses, which 
constitute the principal force of the English army. ‘The horses are contraband of war; you are sensible of this, sir, 
and no contraband of war can be furnished to a Foner at war, without the other Power having the right of opposing 
it in any manner whatever. [So says Vattel, vol. 2, book 3, chapter 7, § 113, Amsterdam edition, 1775.] 

‘¢ The nation which makes war, has the greatest interest in depriving its enemy of every foreign assistance, and, 
therefore, has a right to regard, if not absolutely as enemies, at least as people who care very little about injuring 
them, those who carry to their enemy the thing which they require for war; they punish them by confiscating their 
merchandise. If the sovereign of the latter should undertake to protect them, it would seem as though he himself 
wished to furnish this kind of succor; a step contrary to neutrality.” 

It is therefore evident, sir, from this passage, that no neutral Government can protect contraband of war. But 
would not the American Government protect it, if it should permit to be exported from its territory, horses destined 
for the English army? Indeed, sir, if, after being informed of the designs of the English, it could{stop the exportation 
of the horses, which they have purchased, and did not do it, it is evident that the omission would constitute a proof 
of its consent and approbation. And what difference is there in this case between tolerating contraband and pro- 
tecting it? 

It F, useless, sir, to spin out this letter any further. I think that the facts are so self evident that I now flatter 
— with receiving a proof of that friendship of which the United States have so often given assurances to the 
republic. 


Accept, sir, the assurances of my esteem. 
P. A. ADET. 


No. 128. 
Mr. Pickering, Secretary of State, to Mr. Adet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


DEPARTMENT oF State, January 20, 1796. 
Sir: 


States. 
The principle of an impartial neutrality, and the established practice, agreeably to the laws of nations, furnish 


answers on the subjects = have been pleased to bring into view. 

You admit that, with respect to the flour which the ‘‘English have purchased in Maryland and Virginia,” it 
would be an act of “courtesy” in the American Government to forbid its exportation. But such courtesy, you must 
be sensible, would violate our duty as a neutral Power, and, of course, it cannot be rendered; the purchase and 
ri i wong of flour to the dominions of the French republic having been, during the whole of the present war, per- 

ectly free. 

 & also represent that the English are purchasing horses in Virginia, “and horses are contraband of war.” 
That horses are contraband will not be questioned; but your position, “ that what is thus contraband cannot be fur- 
nished to one of the Powers at war, without giving the other the right of opposing it in any manner whatever,” can- 
not be admitted. If the subjects of a neutral Power export contraband goods, the passage you have cited from 
Vattel shows what kind of opposition may be given to it: the neutral exporters may be ** punished by the confisca- 
tion of their merchandise,” if taken at sea, by the belligerent Power against whom it is destined to be used. But 
the same chapter in that book informs us, that all the Powers at war have a right to resort to a neutral country “* to 
purchase provisions, horses, and in general every thing of which they stand in need.” Horses have always been a 
considerable article in the commerce of ‘this country; and in the same book we find the following passage: “‘ If a 
nation trades in arms, timber, ships, military stores, he: 1 cannot take it amiss that it sells such things to my enemy, 
provided that it does not refuse to sell them to me also.” The justness of this doctrine is indisputable, and has, 
moreover, been explicitly assented to by one of your predecessors. i 

Mr. Hammond, the late British minister in the United States, had represented “ that arms and —. accou- 
trements were buying up by a French agent in thjs country, with an intent to export them to France.” ‘To this it 
was answered, on the part of the United States, ‘* that our citizens have always been free to make, vend, and export 


On the 15th I received your letter of the 12th instant, and laid the same before the President of the United 
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arins; that it is the constant occupation and livelihood of some of them. ‘To suppress their callings, the only means, 
perhaps, of their subsistence, because a war exists in foreign and distant countries, in which we have no concern, 
would scarcely be expected. It would be hard in principle, and impossible in practice. The law of nations, there- 
fore, respecting the rights of those at peace, has not required from them such an internal derangement in their occu: 
pations. It is satisfied with the external penalty pronounced in the President’s proclamation, that of confiscation 
of such portion of these arms as shall fall into the hands of the belligerent Powers on their way to the ports of their 
enemies.”” This you will see stated in Mr. Jefferson’s letter to Mr. Ternant, of the 15th of May, 1793. This letter 
was delivered by Mr. Ternant to Mr. Genet, whose answer to Mr. Jefferson, on the 27th of the same month, con- 
tains this expression: ‘tI have no knowledge of the purchase of the arms in question, and, at all events, the reply 
you have made to Mr. Hammond would convince him of the nullity of his observations.” 

But there is a third point stated by you, which required some investigation, and has occasioned the delay in 
answering your letter. You inform that the flour, purchased by the English in Maryland and Virginia, is laden on 
board American vessels which they have purchased, and that these vessels are manned by American masters and 
sailors; and observe, *‘ that if our citizens are forbidden to serve the cause of France, they ought not to range them- 
selves under the flag of Great Britain.” This observation being too indefinite to admit of a precise answer, you 
will allow me to proceed further in stating our rights and duties in-relation to the belligerent Powers; from which } 
trust it will appear that the interference of the American Government in any of the cases mentioned in your letter 
would be improper. 

So far as selling and carrying supplies of provisions and goods of all kinds to France and her dominions can be 
viewed as serving its cause, our citizens have been, and continue free to sell and transport them. They have never 
been forbidden to do this. They have merely been admonished, by the proclamation of the President, that if any of 
these goods should be of the kind deemed contraband, and, as such, should be seized and confiscated, they would 
not receive the protection of the United States. But this rule is not confined to France. _ It is to be observed 
ene all the belligerent Powers; because towards all the American Government determined to observe an exact 
neutrality. 

In the same proclamation, the citizens of the United States were cautioned against committing, aiding, or abet- 
ting hostilities against any of the Powers at war; and informed that if any of them, by doing those things, rendered 
themselves liable to punishment under the law of nations, the United States would not protect them. Since that 
time, the Legislature of the United States have enacted a law which forbids any citizen of the United States accept- 
ing and exercising, within their jurisdiction, ** a commission to serve a foreign prince or state in war, by land or sea,” 
or to ** enlist, or enter himself in the service of any foreign prince or state asa soldier, or as a marine or seaman on 
board of any vessel of war, letter of marque, or privateer,” under the penalty of fine and imprisonment. 

This is the extent of the law of the United States, relative to the services which may not be rendered to the bel- 
ligerent Powers. And herein it was, doubtless, the intention of the Legislature to conform to the rules of the law of 
nations; imposing adequate penalties for the violations of those rules, but prescribing no new restraints. 

Hence I conclude that it is not unlawful for the citizens of the United States to sell or hire their unarmed ves - 
sels to any of the Powers at war, and to man the vessels so sold or hired, these continuing unarmed. 

From the laws of nations, and of the United States, permit me to pass to the subsisting treaty of amity and com- 
merce between France and the United States; it will, if I mistake not, throw much light on the questions you have 
raised, and, if there remain any doubt under the laws, the treaty will remove it. 

By the 23d article of the treaty the two Powers agreed that it should be lawful for the people of both countries 
** to sail with their ships, with all manner of liberty and security, no distinction being made who are the proprietors 
of the merchandises laden thereon, from any port to the places of those who then were, or thereafter should be, at 
enmity with either.” It was also stipulated ‘* that free ships should give a freedom to goods, and that every thing 
should be deemed free which should be found on board the ships belonging to either of the contracting parties, 
although the whole lading, or any part thereof, should appertain to the enemies of either, contraband goods being 
always excepted.”” It was also agreed that the same liberty should be extended to persons who should be found on 
board a free ship; when, although they should be enemies .to either party, they are not be taken out of the ship, 
unless they are soldiers, and in the actual service of the enemy. 

The 12th and 13th articles of the treaty particularly contemplate the case that the vessels of each of the con- 
tracting parties will take on board pocivont hf goods to transport to the enemies of the other, and regulate the pro- 
ceedings thereon. The contraband goods, if discovered, may be taken and confiscated, ‘* but the ship itself, as well 
as any other goods found therein, are to be esteemed free.”” And we have seen above, that the 23d article makes 
provision for the case where the vessels of either party should be employed in transporting the enemies of the other, 
and that even these are to remain untouched ‘* unless they are soldiers in the actual service of the enemy.” But it 
is plain that the vessels themselves are to remain free. 

With respect to any marine service of the people of the two contracting parties, if we recur to the 21st article of 
the treaty, we shall see that it imposes no restraint but this: ** that they shall not apply for, or take, any commission 
or letters of marque for arming any ship or ships to act as privateers against the other.” 

Practice has corresponded with these rules. Independent of the very numerous exportations in single vessels, 
from this country, of every article it could furnish, useful to France and its dominions, two fleets, of which American 
vessels formed a part, sailed from the United States for France, under convoy of French men-of-war; the American 
vessels thus ranging themselves (if you please) under the flag of France. And can we now, as an impartial neutral 
nation, deny the same to the British? ut will it be said that our sailors manned only our own vessels? Without 
supposing that none of them served on board unarmed French vessels, permit me to ask, what is the difference 
between the citizens of a neutral nation hiring their unarmed vessels, with their crews, to transport provisions and 
stores for one of the Powers at war, and selling, and then manning the same vessels, for the same service? I do not 
discover any; and until a distinction can be manifested, I shall conclude that, whatever consequences may result 
from the measures which are the subject of your letter, these measures the Government of the United States have 


no right to restrain. 


With great respect, [ am, sir, &c. 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


No. 129. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States to Mr. Pickering, Secretary of State 
of the United States. 


PuiLavetpala, 21 Ventose, the 11th March, 1796, (O. 8S.) 
4th year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 

SIR 

I have duly received the answer you were pleased to make to my letter of the 22 Nivose last. I have till now 
deferred presenting additional claims in support of those I had the honor to address to you, because, from the arrest 
of the sloop Diana, by order of the Governor of Virginia, I conceived that a new examination of the question had 
determined you to adopt a course entirely opposite to your first resolutions; but since it is otherwise, that the Ame- 
rican Government has ordered the Governor of Virginia to permit to depart, and even to protect the vessels the 
English have laden with horses; since the English renew in Connecticut and Massachusetts the purchase of horses 
which they have made in those States; since the yare also disposed to export these horses in vessels purchased in your 
ports, and navigated by American captains and sailors, you will permit me, sir, to renew my solicitations with the 
Government of the United States, to induce it to take those measures which, in these circumstances, its duty and 
neutrality dictate. You must recollect, sir, that,.in my letter of the 22 Nivose, I called your attention to two ques- 
tions. 1. Should the Government of the United States, in conformity with its neutrality, prevent the exportation 
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of an article contraband of war, purchased by the enemies of France? 2. Can that Government, without compromit- 
ting its neutrality, permit its citizens to serve on beard of vessels of the enemies of France? 

i contented myself with stating to you some of the reasons which led me to believe that these questions, accord- 
ing to the law of neutrality, should be determined in favor of the republic. - I flattered myself that your knowledge, 
and the attachment vf the Government of the United States to our cause, would supply any defictency occasioned 
by the small range of my arguments. But it appears to me that 1 did not explain myself in a manner sufficiently 


precise in order to realize my expectation. 7 : : J tie 
Therefore, I shall enter into a new discussion of the questions which I presented to you in answering the differ- 


ent passages of your letter. ey Fe : : , 

‘hen, to prove to you that the United States should oppose the exportation of horses purchased by the English, 
I cited the paragraph 113, chap. 7, book 3, of Vattel, I was aware of the paragraph 110, which precedes it, and which 
you oppose to my quotation; but I must observe to you that this paragraph has not the least connexion with article 
113, which relates to the duties of governments as to contraban¢ of war; it cannot, therefore, destroy the reasoning 
contained in the 113th paragraph, which is subsequent to it. If it were otherwise, if Vattel should be found to con- 
tradict himself, in as clear a manner as might be supposed from your observations, we should not, in future, bring 
this author to our support. But. besides, the matter in question at present does not relate to citizens or subjects of a 
neutral Power carrying on commerce in contraband of war, at their risk, peril, and fortune, and exposing their mer- 
chandise to confiscation, but several agents of a Government in enmity with France, * who, coming here, as to one of 
their provinces, purchase horses and collect them in stables prepared by themselves, put them on board of vessels 
purchased in this country. and export them with as much security as if they were drawing them from their own ter- 
ritory. If you can answer me as to cases in which your citizens shall traffic in this contraband of war, ‘** Your 
Government is to punish them if it can, by confiscating their vessels,” I should ask, sir, against whom should my 
Government act when it cannot seize this contraband which is carried on under the eye of the Government of the 
United States? ‘*For it would be a cruel error, says Gallianit, to think that a belligerent Power has no other right 
as to contraband of war than that of arresting it herself, if she be able to seize it. ita sovereign, who sees contra- 
band merchandises selling to his enemy by a neutral State, should not succeed in seizing them, his right to object and 
complain is not lessened; he has a right to think himself grievously offended, to demand, and to do himself all the 
justice that an offended sovereign is warranted in exacting.” 

In support of the conduct of the Government of the United States, you cite this paragraph from Vattel: “ Ifa 
nation carries on commerce in arms, timber, ships, and ammunition, I cannot be offended at her selling these things 
to the enemy, provided she does not refuse to sell them to me also.” But, sir, can it be inferred that a neutral 
nation has, in no case, the power of preventing the belligerent nations drawing from her, merchandises which are 
contraband of war? Can it be supposed that such a step would be contrary to the laws of neutrality? No, sir; for 
if a nation confines itself within the limits of neutrality, by granting the same advantages to the belligerent parties, 
she does not depart from that neutrality by refusing them to those parties. The following passage of Galliani, which 
I have the honor of citing to you, will support this opinion.t ‘* When a belligerent nation wishes a neutral and 
friendly people not to carry contraband of war to its enemy, she should formally, and in a very explicit manner, 
notify the neutral Government of her intentions; should she not do it, the neutral nation has a right to regard her 
silence as an assent to the continuation of her ordinary commercial regulations. ” : 

** When a belligerent State makes such a declaration, it of course follows that it renounces the right to ask of a 
neutral people contraband merchandise, the exportation of which it desires to be eee to the enemy; and, con- 
sequently, it should confine itself to require of the neutral country an impartial observance of the refusal or prohi- 
bition: oe it would be unjust to exact a deviation from principles in its favor, and by committing this fault, the 
neutral Government would soon or late hazard a departure from its position.” 

But, sir, when I requested that the English might not be allowed to export horses from this country, I tacitly 
obligated myself, in the name of the republic, not to cause any exportation of a similar nature. I do not conceive 
that you could ever reproach me of having wished to lead you from the limits of neutrality in our favor; having 
always requested that that neutrality should be equally observed towards our enemies and us. Hence, sir, you 
should be far from suspecting that I wished to profit of an advantage which I desired to see refused to the enemies 
of my country; and the Government of the United States should, I conceive, admit my claim, on demanding an 
explicit declaration from me of the restriction which you justly imagined I had tacitly imposed on myself. For 
** the declaration being made (says Gallianit) to the neutral State, desiring that it should grant no contraband of 
war to the belligerent Powers, should always be received with deference by the neutral nation, unless this prohibi- 
tion should cause an extreme and insupportable injury to her, because every thing serving immediately to the 
destruction of humanity, should rather be refused than granted, in all cases where a just and wise Government has 
the choice. Such ademand comports more with a real impartiality, with sincere friendship, and with the desire of 
acting fairly as to the belligerent nations, than to subscribe, with these sentiments, to a contrary conduct.” 

I had every reason to hope that, penetrated with these principles, the Government of the United States did not 
expect, in requesting that the English might not be permitted to export horses, I should «declare, in the name of the 
republic, that she imposed on herself the condition not to export them; but, since it is required, I make that decla- 
ration, sir, and I venture to flatter myself that, by conforming to the principles I have developed to you, it will be 
followed with the effect I expect from it. I do not conceive, sir, that you should avail yourself of the exceptions 
contained in the passage of Galliani, which I have cited, to answer my demand in the negative; for horses do not 
constitute the principal branch of your commerce. Your exports in 1792 states the number of horses to have been 
4,551, which, at a mean price of $40, amount to about 891,220 livres tournois; but what is this sum in comparison 
to 115,530,000 tournais, the whole amount of your exports? Besides, by preserving your horses in the country, and 
keeping them at a moderate price, by not exporting them, would you not promote agriculture and the interest of 
your country; would it not accord with the rules of policy? 

But, supposing that the exportation of the horses constitutes a principal branch of your commerce, could this fact 
be made use of to authorize the exportation of that species of contraband of war? Could it be said that the Govern- 
ment of the United States would only imitate the conduct of all people in similar circumstances? No, sirs the con- 
duct which Denmark, Sweden, the city of Hamburgh, and particularly the Swiss, have held, in the present war, is 
entirely opposed to that assertion. [t would be too tedious to offer you all the examples I could cite; I shall con- 
tent myself with speaking of the Swiss, of whose commerce the exportation of horses forms a principal branch. 

You know, sir, that neither the wisdom of the Swiss, their knowledge, their ancient experience, their.exact ob- 
servance of treaties, nor their respect for the law of nations, can be doubted; you know that their country is situat- 
ed between France and the territory of her enemies, and that it consequently offers great resources to the bellige- 
rent Powers, of the various articles of contraband of wars each Power has endeavored to profit from the advantages 
of this situation; but as soon as one of the Powers wished to draw from the Helvetic territory merchandises con- 
traband of war, and the others presented complaints on the subject, the Swiss immediately stopped the exportation. 
They have, moreover, prohibited the exportation of all contraband of war, even that of horses, which constitute their 
principal branch of commerce, and they conceived it more consistent with the character of a neutral people and 
friends to peace, to restrain their commerce, by refusing to their neighbors all contraband of war, than to extend 
their commercial relations, by furnishing each with the means of continuing the war. 

I know that the conduct of one Government does not always serve as a rule to another; I know that I have no 
means to engage the Government of the United States to follow the example which I cite to it; but I should make 
known to it that the principles which I have laid down are not foreign to a-free and enlightened policy. 


* Seé the quotation at the conclusion of this letter. 
¢ Vide book 1, ch. 9, § 5, Galliani’s Recht der neutralitat uebersetzet von Casar. Leipzig, 1790. 
+ Vide book 1, ch. 9, § 3, of the works already cited. 
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Besides, sir, were all people to prefer their commercial interests to the principles of neutrality, which I have 
developed, should that be a reason for the United States to imitate them, when France and her enemies are in ques- 
tion? Did not our republican Government sacrifice its interests to yours with respect to the law of nations? When 
the English seized your neutral vessels, it caused them to be seized in like manner; but as I mentioned to you in 
my letter of the Ist of September, 1795, which remains unanswered, it was not from the same motive. No, sir, it 
was indirectly to support the right of neutral nations. Moreover, did she long follow the example of her enemies? 
Did she not revoke the orders which had been given? Are not the decrees of the 25th Brumaire and Mth Nivose, 
in the 3d year, which I sent you with my letter of the 26th Messidor, evident proofs of it? When, in the course of 
last summer, Great Britain again caused your vessels to be arrested, to prevent their carrying grain to France, did 
the French Government do so? Has she not strictiy respected the right of neutral nations and the liberty of your 
flag, even to the injury of her own interests? But if the amicable relations of two people are reciprocal, why, at this 
time, should you refuse to acknowledge the fidelity of France, by an act equally faithful? especially when that act 
would not compromit your interests, and would be conformable to the laws of neutrality, and, in certain respects, 
to the obligation of treaties. It is with the conduct of Governments as with that of individuals—it is not by words 
but by actions that friendship and attachment are proved. 

You will, perhaps, object to this, sir, that you would promote the anger of Great Britain against the American 
Government, by prohibiting the exportation of horses; but in allowing it, might it not be said that you would equally 
promote the anger of France? and would you not better fulfil the object that all neutral nations should propose to 
themselves, that of maintaining a good understanding with the belligerent parties, by at once refusing to France and 
England the right of withdrawing from you an article contraband of war, which the latter Power cannot export 
without the republic of France experiencing a real injury? Besides, why should England complain? A general 
measure operating upon all, injures no one in particular. 

If I have proved to you, sir, as [ cannot doubt, from all I have said, that it comports with the laws of neutrality, 
with your relations as to the belligerent Powers, to stop the exportation of the horses which the English draw from 
you, the request I have made in this respect was founded; and I conclude upon the first question that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should, agreeable to the laws of neutrality. arrest the exportation of an article contraband 
of war purchased by the enemies of France. 

Having resolved one of the questions which form the subject of this letter, I pass to the second. 

It is conceived in these terms. Can the Government of the United States, without compromitting its neutrality, 
permit its citizens to serve on board of vessels belonging to the enemies of France? 

This question relates to the manoeuvres practised by the English in Virginia, and which they are still carrying on 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut. ‘They purchase American vessels, and man them with American captains and 
sailors. It is to this conduct of the English that this phrase of my letter of 22 Nivose related. ‘‘If your citizens 
are not to serve the cause of France, they should not range themselves under the flag of Great Britain.” I conceived 
it had a meaning sufficiently precise to strike you at first, and that you would see [ claimed the most perfect neu- 
trality on the part of your citizens with regard to France and England; that is to say, that they should not serve in 
the military operations of the two nations. But I have still had the misfortune of being deceived on this head, and 
I shall enter into new explanations on the subject. . 

You allow, sir, that,-agreeably to the laws of nations, and to those of the United States, your citizens cannot 
enrol themselves in the service of any foreign Prince or State; that is to say, that your citizens cannot aid in any 
manner the military operations of any foreign Prince or Power; but can the military operations of a foreign Prince 
or Power be aided only in the above mentioned characters? You think so, sir; [ venture to hope that you will 
permit me to be of a contrary opinion. Can your citizens man vessels destined to transport troops and ammunition 
trom one place to another, without serving in the war? Do not the transports filled with troops and ammunition, 
sailing with and debarking under the protection of a fleet, form a part of that fleet? Are they not necessary means 
to the success of the projected operation? And are the captains and sailors of these transports useless beings in the 
expedition? And because they are not on board of ships of war, it may be said they are not in the service of the 
belligerent Power; that they do not aid its operations! No, sir, such an assertion can never be fairly advanced; it 
would be to torture words, and to fall into puerile distinctions, which should never be met with in free and faithful 
discussions. 

I think, sir, that, these principles being admitted, you will readily conceive that, if the laws of the United States 
and our treaties are sileut on the circumstance just cited: that, if it has not been foreseen and explicitly declared con- 
trary - neutrality, it is not the less so in itself, and should be prevented by every nation who wishes to preserve her 
neutrality. 

But, sir, are not the American vessels purchased by the English become, by the very act of sale, English property? 
Although you found no difference : 

** Between the citizens of a neutral nation hiring their unarmed vessels, with their crews, to transport provisions 
and stores for one of the Powers at war. and selling, and then manning the same vessels for the same service,” 

Still, however, there will exist between the two cases the following distinction: 

In the first, your.fellow-citizens man American vessels; in doing this, they use the right appertaining to them, 
and which no one can contest; on the contrary, in the second, they are English vessels caused to be navigated under 
the American flag, and by American captains and sailors, and which have no right to your protection, since they are 
enemy’s property. For you know, sir, that, in order to acknowledge an armament as belonging to a nation, the 
ns and reatiinds of the crew must belong to that nation. This being admitted, are not those vessels destined 
to transport the horses, ammunition, and troops, designed for the conquest and devastation of our colonies? That 
therefore the American captains and sailors on board of them will serve in the expedition? And after what I have 
said, can you allow this without injuring your neutrality? Can you, without injuring us, furnish to our enemies an 
arm toaid them in their conquests? You are not uninformed that the English military marine is furnished by that 
of commerce; but if a foreign nation furnishes that marine with auxiliaries for its service, it is clear that she so much 
augments the force of the military marine; and also when transports and other unarmed vessels are placed among 
those of commerce, and serving in a military operation, it is certain that the nation furnishing these vessels with sea- 
men contributes to the increase of the military force of a belligerent Power. Can she do this without compromitting 
her neutrality? and is not this the case now that your citizens are serving on board of English vessels? 

What I have said is, I conceive, sufficient to prove that the United States should not permit their citizens to man 
any English vessel whatsoever; but it is necessary that I should answer some of the observations you have advanced 
in support of a contrary opinion. 

I need not make any remark on the distinction you admit between an armed and an unarmed vessel. It is, I con- 
ceive, destroyed by the reasoning presented to you; but I should call your attention to the identity you wish to esta- 
blish between that which at present gives rise to my complaints, and a — circumstance, in order to prove that 
the Americans, having ranged themselves under the French flag, could not be prevented from putting themselves 
under that of Great Britain. But, sir, how do you find an analogy in two cases which are dissimilar? Be pleased 
to recollect that the vessels which sailed from your ports under the escort of French ships of war were not American 
but French property; and that, if any others bearing your flag took advantage of that escort, it was to avoid (if you 
please) the piracies of the English, who then seized your vessels, and not to aid us in a military operation. Is it, 
therefore, impartial to permit American seamen to aid the military operations of the English? 

To anpport the system of neutrality pursued by the Government in not prohibiting your seamen from serving on 
board of English vessels, you then suppose, sir, that your seamen have served on board of ours. But you are not 
ignorant that the pay of American sailors is higher than that of our mariners; when a man labors for a livelihood, 
he will not quit a station in which he finds much profit for one less lucrative. Seamen, therefore, have not sponta- 
neously quitted your vessels to, enter on board of ours; neither force nor violence have been used to obtain them; 
never have seamen been impressed in France; never have our officers at sea exercised this atrocious act with regard 
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to neutral nations. By your supposition, therefore, one might be supported in tolerating an infraction of the neu- 
trality of the United States. 

I conceive, sir, that having proved to you that American vessels purchased by the English, being English property, 
your seamen cannot serve on board of them, I may conclude that the United States cannot, without compromitting 
their neutrality, permit their citizens to serve the enemies of France. 

I shall not make any reflection upon the last sentence of your answer. ‘I shall conclude that whatever conse- 
uence may result from the measures which are the subjects of your letter, these measures the Government of the 
Jnited States have no right to restrain.” 

It is the province of my Government, to which I shall send your letter, to explain and to draw the consequences 

resulting from it. 


Accept, sir, the assurance of my esteem. 
P. A. ADET. 


No. 130. 
The Secretary of State to the Minister Plenipotentiary of France. 


7 DeparTMENT oF STaTE, May 25, 1796. 
SIR: 

IT intended long since to have returned an answer to your letter of the 11th of March, in which you renew your 
objections to the purchase and exportation of horses by the British from the United States. It was some time before 
it was in my power to consider your remarks, and examine the authority of Galliani, which you quoted; but that con- 
sideration and examination convinced me that the line of conduct which the Government of the United States had 
prescribed to itself was that which it ought still to pursue. I considered the right of the citizens of the United States 
to sell and export contraband goods to any of the belligerent Powers as incontrovertibly established in our commer - 
cial treaty with France. The arguments which I drew from this source, and which in my view contained a demon- 
stration of this right, you have passed over in silence, and recurred to the authorities of Vattel and Galliani, especially 
of the latter, on the rights and duties of neutral powers. These authorities, however, appear to me as little to sup- 
port your claims as the articles of the commercial treaty formerly adduced. 

Referring to Vattel, book 3, ch. 7, (the object of which entire chapter is to delineate the rights and duties of 
neutrality) your first remark is, that the 113th section, which you quoted, has no relation to the 110th, cited by me. 
But permit me to observe, that it would be a novel mode of interpreting an author to take up a single paragraph, 
and detach it from all his other remarks and reasonings in the same chapter, and on the same subject. Dookdese 
(as the same author says elsewhere) ** we ought to consider the whole discourse together, in order perfectly to con- 
ceive the sense of it.” (b. 2, ch. 17, §285.) In both the sections cited, (110 and 113) the rights of neutrals to trade 
in articles contraband of war is clearly established: in the first, by selling to the warring Powers, who come to the 
neutral country to buy them; in the second, by the neutral subjects or citizens carrying them to the countries of 
the Powers at war, and there selling them. 

The same just rule of interpretation applied to the discourse of Galliani on this subject, will exhibit a result not 
less justificatory to the conduct of the United States. 

Your first quotation from that author is a marginal note, importing that, if a belligerent Power cannot seize con- 
traband articles sold to an enemy, it may, nevertheless, object against it, complain of it as an injury, and demand 
and do itself that justice which an injured sovereign has a right to exact. , 

To this I will subjoin a passage from the 4th section of the same chapter and book which you have cited: **I re- 

at it, then, once for all, that neutral nations must observe the most conscientious sincerity, as well in refrainin 
from the sale of contraband of war as from all exportation of it, except only in the cases I have above spoken of.’ 
A recurrence to these exceptions, and to the other observations of this writer, will show that his doctrine does not 
oppose the principles adopted by the Government of the United States. It would be too tedious to recite all his 
reasoning on this subject. I shall content myself with quoting a few of his remarks. 

Book 1, ch. 9, § 3.“ Much greater is the number of those who believed that every belligerent Power possesses 
essentially the right of forbidding neutral Powers to sell arms and warlike stores te its enemy; and that this is a 
full right, that is, a right of strict justice. They do not distinguish the circumstance, when the neutral Powers carry 
on trade with one of the belligerents, and supply it with arms and warlike stores, and when, with perfect impar- 
tiality, they trade with both. In the first case, the preference of one party is apparent, and thenceforward the 
slighted and neglected party begins to possess a right in regard of the neutral State, for friendship with it is at an 
end; but as, in the other case, friendship does not appear to have ceased, there is not yet to be discovered any rea- 
son to act inimically on this account towards a friend. ; 

** And, in truth, this reflection has led many writers to conclude that neutral Powers cannot be forbidden to 
exercise a free trade, even in contraband, as long as they exercise it in an impartial manner with both belligerent 
parties, or are willing todoso. I, too, cannot say that they decide very unjustly. al 

**] say, then, that for those nations who have not otherwise bound themselves by express compact, it is not a 
duty of strict right to carry no contraband articles to the belligerent Powers: for, if even a belligerent Power had 
a full and complete right to set itself against such trade, yet, between two sovereigns, who are placed in the situa- 
tion of natural equality, freedom, and independence, the full right of the one is not annulled by the full right of 
the other. And, in regard of neutral nations, the renunciation of their own convenience in favor of the greater 
convenience of another is only a duty of equity, but not of essential and strict right. ; 

“ Hence it follows that we must often inquire and distinguish whether the trade in those goods which are called 
contraband is of greater or less importance to the nation which exercises it. In the first case, since we are discuss- 
ing aduty of favor, which admits of infinite gradations, we cannot confidently expect an extraordinary and very 
affecting sacrifice, as we may when it extends only to a small inconvenience.” : ; 

Then follow what the author states as the true positions of this matter, some of which you have cited: 

1. When a belligerent nation desires a friendly neutral nation to carry no contraband to its enemy, it must for- 
mally disclose its wish, silence importing a satisfaction in the natural state of things. j 

. bg it has thus disclosed its request, it must itself renounce all pretensions to be furnished with contra- 
band goods. 

3. eWhen a neutral State has entered into a treaty of peace and commerce with one of the belligerent Powers, 
stipulating to carry no contraband to the enemy, there is always a condition implied that the like goods shall be de- 
nied to both the belligerent Powers, without distinction. . ; ned : 

- 4, “ Consequently the belligerent State, which has never disclosed to its neutral friend that it did not see with con- 
tentment the latter supplying its enemy with contraband of war, and much more if it has availed itself of this privi- 
lege, has bought arms and other sorts of military stores, or, what is of more account, has received from it seldiers, 
recruits, horses, has no further right to expect that the neutral should not show the like to the enemy. 

5. ** And, finally, I say that the desire expressed to the neutral State that it should not, during the war, carry 
any contraband of war to the belligerent Powers, must always be followed, when it does not induce a very great and 
intolerable inconvenience, inasmuch as what tends immediately to the destruction of mankind is with better reason 
refused than permitted; and, therefore, this desire, much more than its opposite, comports with true impartiality, 
sincere friendship, and the good of mankind.” : ; 7 : : 

I will cite only one more passage from Galliani, which appears to be the result of his considerations on this sub- 
ject. wr ee 
B. 1, ch. 9,§4. “*If we reflect more upon it, it must be acknowledged that the first position of the principle, 
which I have above established, recurs—that belligerent Powers have no full right to make this demand, (not to car- 
ry contraband to the enemy) as also that there lies no duty of strict right upon the neutral to refrain from the trade 
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of contraband of war. In the mean time, the desire of the belligerent, who possesses no full right to ask, must be 
declared in decent and temperate terms; and the request cannot be considered as discreet and acceptable when it 
occasions too great inconvenience to the party to whom it is addressed.” 

I will close this letter with a few observations. 

It is well known that a considerable portion of the exports of the United States consists of articles contraband 
of war. Itis well known that these have, during the whole of the present war, been freely exported to the 
dominions of France, as well as to those of the other belligerent Powers. It seems, then, too late (agreeably to 
Galliani’s 4th position) for France to desire that the citizens of the United States should now abandon a commerce 
of which she has availed herself during the several years of the war to this time; and still less ought she, while con- 
tinuing to enjoy an otherwise unrestrained trade in contraband goods, to expect such an abandonment of only a par- 
ticular article of contraband of which she may have no need, and is theretore willing to renounce, because it may 
chance to be very useful to her enemy. Under these circumstances, a compliance on the part of the United States 
would compromit their interests as well as their neutrality. The wants of two or more belligerent Powers may 
together embrace the general objects of the commerce of a neutral nation; but, if each were possessed of a right to 
require the neutral nation to renounce that portion of its commerce which was peculiarly useful to its enemy, the 
entire commerce of such neutral nation might be annihilated. 

The article of horses, although not constituting a principal part of the entire commerce of the United States, 
yet forms a very essential item in the trade of some of them, particularly of Connecticut, and, from the first set- 
tlement of the country, it has been a valuable article of exportation from many of the colonies (now States) to all 
parts of the West Indies; and, during the whole of the present war, horses and mules (and oxen, which may be 
used for military purposes as well as either) have been freely exported to the French as well as to the English islands, 

You cite the example of the Swiss. that, in the present war, they have prohibited the exportation of contraband 
goods to all the belligerent Powers. Without doubting the fact, (of which I had no previous knowledge) I must 
suppose that very particular motives influenced the Swiss to this determination, which, however full of wisdom at 
this time, is repugnant to the common practice of those people for ages. ‘ Amidst all the wars of Europe (says 
Vattel) the Switzers keep their country 72 an ‘inccoailionabls neutrality. Every nation indiscriminately is allowed. 
to come thither, and purchase provisions, if the country has a surplus, horses, military stores,” &c. 

[ will now notice the other question, which you again bring into view, whether the United States can, without 
compromitting their neuteality, allow their citizens to serve in the vessels of the enemies of France? 

Having in my former letter entered into a full consideration of this subject, and the force of the distinctions and 
reasons then taken and urged appearing to me still unshaken, | will content myself with a few remarks. 

I must still rely on the distinction taken in the law of the United States, between our citizens serving on board 
of armed and unarmed vessels. Had the Legislature viewed the latter as contrary to the law of nations or our neu- 
tral duties, it would certainly have been forbidden, as well as the former. To admit that our citizens cannot law- 
fully enrol themselves in the direct military land or sea service of one of the Powers at war, is very different from 
your position, that they cannot, in any manner, aid the military operations of a foreign Power: for this would exclude 
them from carrying, even in their own vessels, not only soldiers, horses, arms, &c. but even provisions: for to the 
success of military operations the latter are as essential as the former. Probably there is not one of the maritime 
belligerent Powers that has not, in the course of the present war, derived important aid, in its military operations, 
from provisions and other supplies lawfully furnished by the citizens of the United States. Further, in my former 
letter, | proved, from our commercial treaty with France, that it was lawful for the citizens of the United States to 
transport not only contraband goods, but her enemies, and even soldiers in actual service. For when the two 
nations, in the 13th and 23d articles, regulated the course of proceedings in such cases, they clearly admitted the 
legality of the measure, reserving only to each the right of seizing such goods, and making prisoners of such soldiers. 
Had the contrary been their intention, instead of regulating, they would have prohibited the trade or carriage of 
contraband goods, and the transportation of troops. 

Admitting these conclusions to be just, (and such they appear to mre) how shall we draw a line between the strong 
case you have stated, and the transportation of troops and stores in ordinary cases? ‘The case you state is that ofa 
fleet and army destined for some military expedition, and you ask whether the transports of neutrals, following in 
the train of such an armament, would not make a part of it? I confess to you, that the question presents some dif- 
ficulty: but as the case does not exist, it is not necessary for me to answer it. I am not informed what is the cus- 
tom of the maritime Powers in this respect. ‘The question between us regards only the detached transportation of 
articles contraband of war, either in our own ne or the unarmed vessels of one of the belligerent Powers. On 
this point, for the reasons now and formerly given, no doubt exists. ‘To restrain the naval and commercial pursuits 
of neutrals, because they indirectly aid the powers of war, would, in its tendency, be to annihilate their navigation 
and trade. It is the very principle on which Great Britain has, in many of her wars, grounded her practice of cap- 
turing neutral vessels, carrying on the simple commerce of her enemies, particularly of France. If, said she, neu- 
tral vessels are permitted to transport the commodities of France and her colonies, then her sailors, taken from the 
service of her merchants, will enable her to man more numerous ships of war. But although Britain thus captured 
the vessels of neutrals, she never considered the persons employed in such commerce, or the nations to which they 
belonged, as her enemies. 

From the manner in which you recite the concluding sentence of my former letter, you seem to consider it as 
very exceptionable. You will therefore permit me to explain it. In your letter, to which that was an answer, you 
had stated the object, and brought into view the possible consequences of allowing the British to export horses from 
the United States. It was natural, then, after answering your objection, and showing that they were not supported 
either by treaty or the law of nations, and that an impartial neutrality forbade the Government to impose the 
restraint you demanded, to remark that, if the predicted consequences should follow the measures you opposed, the 
Government had no right to restrain them. If you imagined that even an indifference, much more an unfriendly 
disposition to the interests of France, gave rise to the remark, the sentiments of the Government have been wholly 
misconceived. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


No. 131. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States to Mr. Pickering, Secretary of State 
of the United States. 


PuicapEcpnia, the 29th Floreal, (May 18, 1796, O. 8.) 
4th year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
Sir: 

I have just been informed, indirectly, that the House of Representatives has passed a bill for preventing the 
sale of the prizes which shall be brought in by the ships of war of the belligerent Powers. If this law did not appear 
to me to destroy the effects of our commercial treaty; if it did not appear to me opposite to the duties of an impar- 
tial neutrality, { should remain silent; but the interest of my nation, and the positive orders I have received on the 
subject from my Government, oblige me, at present, to transmit some observations which seem to me calculated to 
merit your attention. 

By the 17th and 22d articles of their commercial treaty, the United States and France agree, in an explicit man- 
ner, that in case one of the two Powers should be at war, its enemies should be excluded from the ports of the other, 
when they shall have made prizes on its citizens. When they mutually guarantied a free admission of their ships 
of war, of their privateers, and of their respective prizes into these ports, it is clear that they implicitly assured to 
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each other the right of there selling these prizes. In fact, France having no continental possessions in America 
towards the latitude to which English vessels must go on their return to England, it was to her of extreme impor- 
tance to have friendly ports into which her vessels might conduct their prizes and sel! them, without exposing them 
anew to the risks of the sea; which would be the case if they were obliged to send them to France or to her colonies. 
It was also interesting to the Americans engaged in a war with an European, Power, to have ports into which they 
might conduct and freely sell their prizes made upon the coast of Europe, without being forced to cross the Atlantic. 

These considerations leave no doubt that, by the 17th and 22d articles of the tréaty concluded between the United 

States and France, each nation had implicitly secured to herself the right of selling in the ports of the other the 
rizes which her ships of war or privateers should have made. This right, which the two nations should enjoy, has 
een acknowledged by our enemies, by the courts, and by the Government of the United States. 

Whenever our enemies have attacked a prize made by a privateer, it has been only under the pretext that the 
privateer had been armed in the United States, and that she had therefore derogated from both the laws of neutrality 
and the President’s proclamation. 

The American courts have never condemned French prizes but upon the fact of having armed in the United 
States; and when the contrary has been fully proved, the privateer had the right of selling the prizes without any 
obstacle. Yet in virtue of what act could she sell her prize? Of the 22d article of our commercial treaty. This 
article has already afforded a vast field for discussion upon the implicit right it appears to grant to one of the two na- 
tions to arm in the ports of the other. The American Government conceived that this construction could not be given 
to the 22d articles it explained itself formally in this respect; but did not object to the right of selling prizes; it has 
even expressly acknowledged it, since it has constantly permitted the French ships of war and privateers to enjoy it. 

The enemies of France could not accuse you of violating the rules of neutrality by leaving to her the free exer-- 
cise of this right, as it resulted from the casus federis, and the obligations prescribed by a treaty do not lead a neu- 
tral nation from the line of neutrality whenever she acquits herself of them. Therefore, sir, the English cannot, for 
that reason, bring inher prizes here. The Secretary of State assured me, in his letter of 6th July, 1795, that this 
stipulation of our treaty should be faithfully observed in this respect by the American Government. Since, netwith- 
standing the similar right assured to the King of Great Britain by his treaty with the United States, it is stipulated 
that it should not derogate from former treaties entered into by the United States. It is clear, therefore, from 
this that, during the whole course of the present war, we should, in virtue of our treaties, enjoy alone the privilege of 
bringing in and selling our prizes here. But if at presenta law existed? prohibiting, in general terms, the sale of 
prizes, it would bear upon France alone; and at the same time that it deprived her of an advantage granted by her 
treaty it would tend to affect the balance of neutrality. . ae 

In fact, sir, French ships of war and privateers having alone the right of bringing in and selling their prizes here, 
it would be the interest of England, in case she could not procure the same advantage, to deprive France of it: for 
to take an advantage from our enemy is a real benefit tous, even though we could not enjoy it. Besides, would not 
England by that means have new chances in her favor? If our prizes could no longer be sold in your ports they 
must be conducted to the colonies or to France; and would not the English then have greater opportunities for inter- 
cepting them? It is evident, therefore, that the law procured for preventing the sale of prizes is entirely in favor of 
the English, and to our disadvantage. But if it be the — of a neutral nation neither to grant nor refuse more to 
one of the belligerent powers than to another, when there do not exist particular stipulations provided for by treaties 
previous to the war, it follows that the law in question being in favor of Great Britain cannot be confdeinable to the 
rules of neutrality. 

I venture to hope that you will feel as I do the justness of my observations; and that the Government of the 
United States will take the necessary measures for preventing the effects ofa law contrary to the treaties and to the 
duties of a neutral nation. 


Accept, sir, &c. 
P. A. ADET. 


No. 132. 


The Secretary of State to Mr. Adet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


DEPARTMENT OF State, May 24, 1796. 


Sir: ’ ’ : 
On the 20th, I received your letter of the 18th instant, and in answer have the honor to observe, that although 
the sale of prizes brought into the ports of the United States by armed vessels of the French republic has not hitherto 


been prohibited, yet it has been regarded by us not as a right to which the captors were entitled either by the law of na- 


tions or our treaty of amity and commerce with France; the contrary has been explicitly declared by the Government of 
the United States, and assuredly communicated to the French Government in the year 1793 by the minister of the 
United States at Paris. In the ‘etter of the 16th of August of that year, from Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Morris, are the 
following passages: ‘* The seventeenth article of our treaty (with France) leaves to armed vessels free to conduct 
whithersoever they please the ships and goods taken from their enemies, without paying any duty, and to depart 
and be conducted freely to the places expressed in their commissions, which the captain shall be obliged to show. 
It is evident that this article does not contemplate a freedom éo sell their prizes here; but, on the contrary, a depar- 
ture to some other place, always to be expressed in their commission, where their validity is to be finally adjudged.” 
On the claim of the French agents at that time, not only to sell their prize goods, but to sell them free of duty, Mr. 
Jefferson remarks, that this article ‘‘ does not give the right to sell at all.2?. And afterwards, in the same letter, he 
mentions ‘* the exclusive admission to sell here the prizes made by France on her enemies, in the present war, 
though unstipulated in our treaties, and unfounded in her own practice, or in that of the other nations, as we be- 
lieve.’ For the sense of France on this point, you will permit me to resort to her treaty of navigation and commerce 
made with Great Britain in 1786. In the 16tharticle it is stipulated that it should not be lawful for foreigners, not sub- 
jects of either crown, and who should have commissions from any other Prince or State, an enemy to one or the other, 
to arm their vessels in the ports of either of the two kingdoms, éo sell there the prizes they shall make, or to exchange 
them in any manner whatever. This treaty having been made subsequent to the treaty between France and the 
United States, it is plain, that she did not consider the 16th article as militating with the 17th of her prior treaty with 
us. ‘The truth is, that the corresponding articles in the two treaties contain only negative stipulations in regard to 
the enemies of the respective contracting parties, to prevent the fitting out of privateers and the selling of prizes by 
such enemies, without any affirmative stipulation that the parties themselves may do either. 

Instead of detaining you by any further observations, allow me to refer you to the aforementioned letter of Mr. 
Jefferson, which has been published, in which the construction we give to the articles of our treaty of amity and 
commerce with France, which you have quoted, is illustrated and maintained with a clearness and force of reason- 
ing that removes every doubt. ne 

It being then a position demonstrated, that France has no claim, of right, to sell prizes in the ports of the Unit- 
ed States, nor the latter in the ports of France, it is unnecessary to enter into any consideration of the convenien- 
ces or inconveniences which either party might receive or suffer by the permission or prohibition of such sales. Each 
nation, except where treaties with other nations impose a restraint, has a right to judge for itself. France exercised 
this right in her aforementioned treaty of commerce with Great Britain, and the United States propose to exercise 
the same right by a law. ; 

The remaining observations in = letter, being grounded on the supposition of a right to sell French prizes in 
our ports, aud this supposed right having been proved not to exist, I may be excused from making any remarks 
upon them. You quote the assurance given you by the late Secretary of State, that the 22d article of our treaty 
with France, forbidding any of her enemies, and, consequently, at this time, the British, to bring, and dispose of, 
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their prizes, in our ports, would be faithfully observed by the American Government; and I may confidently repeat, 
that it will be observed. ‘The law in question furnishes a proof of it, by the universality of its prohibitions. This 
form of the proposed law ought to rescue the United States from the reproach of favoring Great Britain: for a neu- 
tral nation can be responsible only for the equality of its rules of conduct towards the belligerent Powers, and not 
for the effects of an exact observance of those rules, which must depend on the situation a circumstances of the 
warring Powers themselves. 
I am, with great respect, sir, &c. 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


No. 133. 
The Secretary of State to Mr. Adet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


DePARTMENT oF State, June 13, 1796. 

Sir: 

The merchants of Philadelphia are extremely alarmed by the conduct of a small privateer called the Flying 
Fish, bearing, it is understood, a commission from the French republic. [tis said she has been lying in this port 
for some time, preparing for sea; and it seems, that, after inquiring and observing what valuable vessels were to 
sail for foreign ports, she sailed herself to the capes of Delaware, and, not far from thence, lay in wait for the ves- 
sels she had marked for her prey. Accordingly, on the 9th instant, she seized on the ship Mount Vernon, belong- 
ing to Mr. Murgatroyd, a merchant of Philadelphia, within two hours after the pilot had Fert her, and within about 
six leagues of cape Henlopen, took possession of all her papers, and forced the master, mate, and all her crew, save 
two men, to leave her, and, under these circumstances, she was sent they know not whither! For your more par- 
ticular information of the circumstances of the capture of this ship, and the designs of the captors, I enclose the pro- 
test of the master and his two mates. 

Such conduct has more the appearance of an act of piracy, than of the lawful procedure of an armed vessel, 
regularly commissioned by your republic. Other vessels were on the point of leaving the Delaware bay, but wit- 
nessing, or hearing of this outrage, have put back, and returned up the river for safety. 

I have been directed, sir, by the President of the United States to represent this case to you, and to request in- 
formation, if you are possessed of any, concerning this privateer, her name, the name of her commander, whether 
she is commissioned by the French republic, and what instructions or orders accompany the commission to regulate 
her conduct. 

If the papers found on board the ship, or any other evidence, afforded any just ground to believe her to be the 

roperty of an enemy to the French republic, still, neither the master nor the mate (especially the former,) ought to 
amd been removed, but to have been suffered to continue in the ship, that, to whatever port she might be sent for 
adjudication, a claim on the part of the owners might have been presented at the proper tribunal, and their right 
maintained. This flagrant violation of a common rule, the observance of which is essential to the support of jus- 
tice, induces a suspicion that the capturing vessel is a pirate, or a privateer violating the authority of a commission, 
and the instructions prescribed to regulate her proceedings. 

I have only further to express to you, sir, the President’s reliance, that if you are possessed of any information 
on the subject of this letter, you will communicate the same with the candor and iatlinons due from the represen- 
tative of a friendly and allied nation. 

With great respect, I am, Kc: 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


P. S. The public solicitude is so great on this subject, and so many vessels are, in consequence, detained, you 
will permit me to request a speedy answer. 


No. 134. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States to Mr. Pickering, Secretary of State 
of the United States. 


Puttapevputia, 26 Prairial, (June 14, 1796, O. S.) 
4th year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
Sir: 
I have.received the letter you did me the honor to write me, relative to the seizure of the ship Mount Ver- 
non by the French privateer the Flying Fish. 

I am vexed, sir, not to have it in my poe to give you the information you request of me. I cannot say whether 
the privateer, gwhich is certainly a vessel commissioned by the republic, and come from St. Domingo to this port, 
has or has not acted conformably to orders which have been transmitted to her; I do not know the instructions given 
by the Directory to its commissioners in the colonies, nor do I know what conduct it has prescribed to them to 
cause to be observed, by the armed vessels under their orders, in regard to neutrals trading with the enemies of the 
republic. It is impossible for me, at this moment, to furnish you with precise explanations; I shall, therefore, write 
to the colonies to obtain them, and I will immediately transmit to you what shall come to my knowledge, as well as 
to this point, as concerning the event which is the object of your letter. Accept, sir, &c. 

P. A. ADET. 


No. 135. 


Mr. Pickering, Secretary of State, to Mr. Adet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


Department oF State, October 5, 1796. 


Sir: 

Some time in June last, I troubled you with an inquiry about the privateer called the Flying Fish, which had 
captured the ship Mount Vernon. The answer you then gave would have superseded any application at this time, 
had not the owner and officers of the privateer abused your authority, or that of the French consul of Philadelphia, 
or both: for [ am informed, that the owner reports, that from you he had his particular orders to take the Mount 
Vernon, and many more vessels; and a deposition, now before me, states that some of his officers declare that the 
consul expressly told them to take the ship Mount Vernon, and that if she was not covered British property, he would 
indemnify them. 

Under these circumstances, the owners deem it important, in the prosecution of their claim, to be furnished 
with some document which shall enable them to repel the groundless assertions, above mentioned, of Paris and his 
officers. Hence, [ trust you will pardon my troubling you again on this subject, and requesting that you will be 
pleased to direct the consul to make out an official certificate for that purpose. 

With great respect, I am, sir, &c. 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 
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No. 136. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic to the United States to Mr. Pickering, Secretary of State of 
the United States. 


PuitapEvpuia, 16th Vendemiaire, (7th October, 1796, O..8.) 
5th year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 


Sir: 
I have received with astonishment the letter you did me the honor to address to me on the 5th October. 

I have interrogated the consul on the subject of which it treats, and I have the honor to inform you, that I have 
forbidden him to subscribe any declaration relative to an affair in which individuals have undertaken to introduce 
his and my name without any authority for so doing. 

In remaining a stranger to this affair, you may rest assured I observe a conduct as favorable as possible to the 
interests of the American citizens, in the name of whom the Mount Vernon was fitted out. 

Accept, sir, &c. 
P. A. ADE T. 


No. 137. 


The Secretary of State to the Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


DEPARTMENT OF State, July 1, 1796. 
Sir: 
It being the duty of the Executive of the United States to watch over their interests, I am instructed by the 
President to request of you an explanation on the subject of the following questions. 

1. Whether the Government of France have decreed any new regulations or orders relative to the commerce of 
the United States? ; 

2. Whether these regulations or orders, (if such exist)are confined to vessels laden wholly or in part with pro- 
visions? If not so confined, to what other articles they extend? 

3. Whether American vesseis, laden wholly or in part with provisions, and destined to any other ports than 
those of France or her dominions, particularly if destined to any English ports, are directed to be captured and 
carried into French ports, and their cargoes entire, or such parts thereof as consist of provisions, or other specified 
articles, applied to the use of the French republic or its citizens? 

4, If such captures are authorized by the French republic, or by the decrees or orders of any branch of its Govern- 
ment, on what grounds such authority, decrees, or orders, have been given? 

These questions. you will perceive, sir, have relation to reports of designs relative to the commerce of the United 
States, which cannot fail to excite apprehensions in the minds of our merchants. The general interests of the United 
States are intimately blended with theirs. Hence the propriety of asking such explanations as may serve to tran- 
quillize our commercial citizens, and continue the good understanding and friendship between the two nations, which 
it has been the uniform desire of the American Government to maintain. 

Permit me to request an early answer to this letter. 


With great respect,I am, &c. 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


No. 138. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary from the French republic to the United States of America, to Mr. Pickering, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States. 


PHILADELPHIA, the 26th Messidor, (14th July, 1796, O. S.) 
‘ 4th year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
IR: 
The business with which [ have been burthened has prevented me from answering sooner the letter you did 
me the honor to write to me on the Ist of July. 

I am sorry, sir, to be obliged to leave you in an uncertainty, in which I myself participate. I do not know the 
nature of the orders which may have been given by my Government to the officers of the ships of war of the repub- 
lic, or what conduct it has prescribed to them to hold with regard to the neutral vessels trading with our enemies. 
I am not informed whether the ancient arréts of the committee of public safety relative to the commerce of the 
United States are still in force or not. Some considerable time having elapsed, since I have received news from 
France, [ cannot have recourse to old dates to resolve your doubts. I can only refer to the answer which | had the 
honor of giving to your letter relative to the Mount Vernon. 

The consul at Boston has just informed me that the collector of the customs there has prevented the unlading 
and sale of the prizes carried into that port by two French privateers. ‘The consul has ineffectually complained to 
him. ‘The collector founds his refusal upon a letter which he says he received from you. 

I request you, sir, to inform me whether the President has caused orders to be given for preventing the sale of 
prizes conducted into the ports of the United States by vessels of the republic, or privateers armed under its author- 
ity, and if so, upon what foundation this prohibition rests. . 

Accept, sir, &c. 
P. A. ADET. 


No. 139. 


The Secretary of State to the Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


‘4 DeEpaRTMENT OF Strate, July 19, 1796. 
IR: 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 14th instant, in answer to mine of the Ist. You em- 
braced the occasion to communicate the information you had received from the consul at Boston, that the collector 
of the customs there has prevented the unlading and selling of the prizes carried into that port by two French pri- 
vateers; grounding his proceeding on a letter received from me: and you inquire, whether the President has given 
orders to prevent the sale of prizes carried into the ports of the United States by vessels of the republic, or priva- 
teers armed under its authority, and on what foundation this prohibition rests? I will be frank, sir, in answering 
these questions, after making some preliminary observations. . : 

The question about the sale of prizes is not a new one. It was agitated, and the point of right settled in the 
rear 1793. Among the state papers communicated to Congress at the close of that year, and which have been pub- 
ished, is a letter from Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Morris, dated the 16th August, in which is the following passage: ‘The 

17th article of our treaty [meaning with France] leaves armed vessels free to conduct, whithersoever they please, 
the ships and goods taken from their enemies, without paying any duty, and to depart and be conducted freely to 
the places expressed in their commissions, which the captain shall be obliged toshow. It is evident that this article 
does not contemplate a freedom fo sell their prizes heres but on the contrary, a departure to some other place, 
always to be expressed in their commission, where their validity is to be finally adjudged. In such case it would be 
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as unreasonable to demand duties on the goods they had taken from an enemy. as it would be on the cargo of a mer- 
chant vessel touching in our ports for refreshment or advices. And against this the article provides. But the armed 
vessels of France have been also admitted to land and sell their prize goods here for consumptions in which case it 
is as reasonable they should pay duties as the goods of a merchantman landed and sold for consumption. ‘They have, 
however, demanded, as a matter of right, to sell them free of duty; a right, they say, given by this article of the 
treaty, though the article does not give the right to sell at all.” : 

{t is plain that France understood this 17th article in the same sense, And accordingly, in her treaty of com- 
merce with Great Britain, in 1786, she entered into a stipulation which, in the case of a war between the United 
States and Great Britain, would have prevented the vessels of the United States from arming as privateers, 
or selling their prizes in the ports of France. In like manner, the United States in their commercial treaty with 
Great Britain agreed on a similar prohibition. Indeed, the 24th article of the latter treaty is but.a translation of the 
16th between France and Great Britain. ; 

Under this view of the case, sir, as soon as provision was made on both sides to carry into effect the treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, it behoved the Government of the former to countermand the permis- 
sion formerly given to French privateers to sell their prizes in our ports. Such sales, you have seen, the United 
States had fact a right to prohibit; and by the above mentioned stipulation this right became a duty. These, sir, 
are the foundations of the orders which have been given to prevent the sale of the prizes lately carried into Boston 
by French privateers, to which you refer; it being understood, that the prizes were British property. Those orders 
have since len made general, and communicated to the collectors in all the ports of the United States. But, at 
present, those orders are confined to prizes brought into our ports by privateers, 

I have the honor, &c. 


TIMOTHY PICKERING. 
No. 140. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States to Mr. Pickering, Secretary of State 
of the United States. ° 


PuHItapELpuia, the 21st Vendemiaire, ( October 12, 1796, O. S. 
‘ 5th year of the French republic, one and indivisible 
= IR: 

The French privateer Leo took into Charleston an English vessel called the Mary. The English consul re- 
quired that the sale of this vessel should be prohibited, in virtue of the 24th article of the treaty concluded between 
the King of Great Britain and the United States. 

The Government of South Carolina, uncertain as to the interpretation which the 24th article should receive, de- 
ferred its decision for some days. In the mean time, the French consul condemned the prize, and the unlading was 
commenced. It was stayed by a warrant in the hands of the marshal, who obliged the agents ef the privateer to 
appear before the admiralty. d 

A decision, rendered by the chief justice (Ellsworth) in a special court, interdicted the sale of the prize, in vir- 
tue of the 24th article of the treaty concluded with England. This decision was confirmed by the circuit court of 
Carolina, and, when they were going to throw in an appeal to the Supreme Court, the circular letter from the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, relative to the sale of our prizes, was made Known, and it was conceived that an appeal 
became useless. 

In the mean time, the vessel being ready to sink, she was examined and condemned. The privateer agents, of 
whom Judge Ellsworth took a bond of 10,000 dollars as a security that they would not sell the prize, solicited per- 
mission to export the cargo in neutral vessels: this was refused, and the cargo, which consisted of 87,000 weight of 
sugar, became a prey to the flames, during the fire at Charleston. Permission, however, has been given to export a 
trifling part of the cargo, saved from the conflagration. 

‘The condemned vessel was purchased and repaired by an American. His project was to go and sell her in the 
Antilles; but he was obliged to abandon her, and to cancel his bargain, because he was refused American papers. 

The privateer agents then wished to send off this vessel, in ballast, with French papers; the collector of the 
customs, Mr. Holmes, opposed it, and the vessel remains in the port of Charleston, notwithstanding the protest of 
the French consul of the 16th Fru ctidor. 

Such are the facts of which the consul of Charleston has rendered me an account, about which I spoke to you 

yesterday, and to which I call your attention. Such is the violation of our treaty, against which I solicit your 
justice. 
; The 17th article of our treaty secures to our privateers the faculty of entering into the ports of the United States, 
and going out of them with their prizes. The 24th article of the treaty concluded with Great Britain in truth in- 
terdicts the privateers of the country, at war with that Power, from entering the ports of the United States; but, by 
the 25th article, our rights are acknowledged, and the Government has re me that it would maintain them. 
Our privateers have, therefore, the liberty of freely bringing in and taking out their prizes. The Mary could and 
should then go out of the port of Charleston, without any obstacle, as she entered there; and, therefore, the col- 
lector of the customs violated our treaty when he prevented her going out. 

But how shall I qualify the refusal given to the agents of the privateer Leo to export, in neutral vessels. the 
cargo of this prize? Upon what can such an act be supported? Is there, in the treaty concluded with Great Bri- 
tain, any explicit stipulation which can be brought forward? Doubtless, there is none; and yet, because our treaty 
does not contain, in an explicit manner, the right of selling our prizes, it is contested with and refused to us! By 
a forced interpretation of the treaty concluded with Great Britain, will it be found that we have not the right to ex- 

ort, in a case of necessity, the cargo of our prizes in neutral vessels? This manner of reasoning is, beyond a doubt, 
inadmissible, and a just and impartial man will never use it. Besides, facts support what I have the honor of say- 
ing to you, since the permission, which was refused at first, was afterwards granted. ‘The state of things had 
not been changed, and if the collector of the customs thought he could permit the wreck of the cargo of the Mary 
to be exported in neutral vessels, after the conflagration of Charleston, why did he riot allow it before? He was 
therefore, moved, not by the spirit of justice which ought to direct his actions, but by a partiality of which it is diffi- 
cult to give an account; for he should merely have taken care, according to the orders transmitted to him, that the 
prize was not sold in the United States; and it was not for him under any pretextto give a greater extent than really 
existed to the stipulations of the treaty concluded with the English, in order to make them bear heavy on us. Does 
this conduct appertain to the agent of a neutral Government? In consequence of it, have I not a right to require 
that the collector of the customs be punished for having violated the treaty, on the one hand, and for having certainly 
exceeded his orders by retarding the exportation of the prize’s cargo, which he had no right to do. z 

I could wish, sir, it were in my power here to stop my just complaints; but there are other facts which I cannot 
pass oyer in silence, and of which it is requisite [ should inform you. 

The French privateer Bellona has carried into Wilmington, North Carolina, the Betty Cathcart and the Aaron 
prizes made upon the English. soa : 

The sale of these prizes has been prohibited. They were very leaky. Two tradesmen, named by the collector 
James Read, have certified that they could not be sent out again to sea. The privateer and her agents have request- 
ed permission to unlade these prizes, in order to repair the vessels. The collector refused, upon the basis of the 24th 
article of the treaty concluded with Great Britain. But I now have that article before me, and I see no stipulation 
which could authorize the collector, James Read, to take the step he has done. 

Notwithstanding the solicitations and protestations of the agents of the privateer against his refusal, James Read 
still persisted in it, although the leaks of the Betty Cathcart were such that she made between thirty and forty 
inches of water in an hour. In this latter circumstance, he founds his conduct on the orders of Government. 
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I cannot believe, sir, that the collector, James Read, then advanced a fact. I cannot believe that the Federal 
Government, by hindering the unlading of prizes not in a condition to go to sea, thereby wished to aggravate the 
conditions of a treaty made with our enemies, when they are already so disadvantageous to us. 1 cannot believe that 
it wished, by its own motion, to add to the wrongs which the English well know how to do us by their treaty with 
the United States. 

But be this as it may, it is no less true that the officers and crew of the Bellona. as well as those of the Leo, have 
experienced considerable losses by the conduct of the collectors of the customs of Charleston and Wilmington; that 
these collectors were not all authorized thus to act; that, on the one hand, our treaty has been violated, and, on the 
other, an arbitrary proceeding, which cannot be justified by any means, has been allowed against French citizens 
coming into your ports, under the faith of previous treaties and conventions, and when they were in no way notified 
that these conventions were changed. It is no less true, that these citizens have experienced real damage from the 
doings of the officers of the Government, and that they ought, therefore, to be indemnified in one way or another. 
This is what I request, sir, in the name of justice, besides invoking your severity against the collectors James Read 
and Holmes. 

I hope, sir, that I shall obtain the object of these requests, that the Mary may freely go out under a French flag, 
and that I shall have only a satisfactory account to render to my Government under these circumstances; but, in 
order to avoid in future claims of a like nature, I request you to be pleased to answer the following questions: 

1, Will the prizes made by the ships of the republic upon the English continue to be sold here? 

2, Will the prizes made by our privateers upon others than the English be sold here? 

3. Shall we unconditionally enjoy the right of unlading the prizes in case of damage, and of having them repaired? 

4, Can a part of the prize, sufficient only for the expense of repairs, be sold? 

It is useless, sir, for me to enter into any detail to Jead you to conceive how important it is for the interests of 
our privateers, that I should be able to say to them in a precise manner what they are to expect on coming into your 

oOrts. 
‘ I shall be much obliged to you, also, if you will be pleased to answer me as speedily as possible, in order that I 
may inform my Government of your ulterior resolutions. Accept, &c. 
P. A. ADET. 


No. 141. 
Secretary of State to Mr. Adet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


DEPARTMENT OF State, November 15, 1796. 
Sir: 

On the 13th ult. I had the honor to receive your letter of the 12th, but not being possessed of any information 
on the subject, [ laid it before the Secretary of the Treasury, under whose immediate superintendence the collee- 
tors of the customs are placed. He has favored me with the letters of the collectors of Charleston and Wilmington, 
against whom you complain, with sundry documents describing their proceedings in regard to the British ship Amity 
(which you call the Mary) that was carried into the port of Charleston, asa prize to the French privateer Leo; 
and to the British ship Betty Cathcart and the snow Aaron, which were carried into the port of Wilmington, as 
prizes to the French privateer Bellona. 

If the French consul at Charleston, Mr. Dupont, had correctly stated the facts respecting the ship Amity, I 
trust you would have found no cause to complain against the collector, Mr. Holmes, whose conduct appears evi- 
dently to have been guided by an honest sense of his duty, and the laudable spirit of a citizen, when he saw the 
laws and authority of his country treated with direspect.. Permit me, then, to state the case from the papers now 
before me. 

On the 7th of April last the privateer Leo carried her prize, the Amity, into Charleston. The prize was entered 
at the custom house, and security given, as usual, for the duties on her cargo. The Federal circuit court being 
in session, the British vice consul applied and obtained an injunction prohibiting the sale of the prize. 

Then the captors represented to the collector, that the prize ship was so disabled that she could not proceed to 
the nearest French port, agreeably to our treaty with France. Thereupon the collector directed a survey of the 
ship to be made. ‘The persons who surveyed her reported, on the 30th May, various defects in her bottom, beams, 
decks, masts, yards, rigging, and sails, to prove her to be unfit for seas; and Mr. Vessey, an agent for the captors, 
asserted, that the ship was incapable of being fitted for sea, and that it was impossible for her to be refitted so as to 
carry her cargo to any foreign port, a cargo of the immense weight of near six hundred hogsheads of sugar, rum, 
&c. Hence it appeared reasonable to the collector that the captors should be allowed to ship the prize goods in other 
bottoms; and; after taking advice, which confirmed his opinion, he, on the application of the agents, gave the requi- 
site permission. And, in consequence, “ the greatest part of the cargo was shipped in neutral bottoms for the benefit 
of the drawback, the duties having been previously secured.” Thus farall was very well; and I cannot but observe, 
that the proceedings of the collector are marked with liberality. | 

But now the difficulties began. After the survey had been made, and the greatest part of the cargo shipped in 
neutral bottoms, the captors, or their agents, in defiance of the laws of the United States (for the British treaty had 
then become a public law) and in direct contempt of the injunction of the Federal court, sold the prize ship to Ameri- 
can citizens; and the French consul, Mr. Dupont, sanctioned the sale. The purchasers immediately repaired the 
prize ship, which had been declared to be irreparable, and applied to the collector for her clearance as an American 
vessel. The collector, seeing the deception which had been practised upon him, and considering the violation of 
the laws, and the contempt of the authority of the United States, very properly refused his concurrence to render 
those deceitful and illegal acts finally successful. 

Your letter, grounded on Mr. Dupont’s information, and a memorial of Messrs. North and Vessey to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, state that the collector refused permission to lade the prize cargo on board neutral vessels until 
after a part of it had been destroyed by fre. But the papers before me show, that the collector had satisfied himself, 
as early as the 30th of May, that the prize cargo might lawfully be carried away in neutral or other bottoms, the 
prize ship having been considered as irreparable. Hence it appears highly improbable, and nearly impossible, that 
after the 30th of May, the collector should have refused his permission to export the cargo in neutral vessels. In 
the interval between the 30th of May and the 13th of June, (when it seems the great fire happened at Charleston) it 
is possible that no application was made to the collector to permit the exportation of the cargo in neutral vessels. 
But at no time has the collector discovered a disposition to throw utnecessary difficulties in the way; and his sus- 
pense, tg case as new as it was important, continued only until he obtained advice which sound discretion required 
him to ask. 

You are under a mistake about the portion of the prize cargo which was destroyed by fire. Perinit me to exhibit 
the facts as stated by Messrs. North and Vessey, the agents for the prize. The cargo of the ship Amity consisted of 


490 hogsheads of sugar, wt. gross, : - = - ‘ 786,398 
70 tierces do. do. - - - - - - 70,870 


857,268 pounds. 
310 bags of pimento, - - : - - - . 33,488 pounds. 
27 hhds of rum, — - - - - - - - . 2,939. gallons. 
Consumed in the fire at Charleston, June 13th, 52 hhds. of sugar, 
2tierces do. 87,292 Ibs. 
Which is but little more than a tenth part of the cargo, and itis not intimated that any other part of her cargo 
wasdest royed. 
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From this state of facts no blame appears to attach to any officer of the United States. The sale of the prize 
and her cargo was lawfully prohibited; but, by a liberal construction of the treaty with the French republic, permis- 
sion was given to export the cargo in other vessels when the prize ship was, in effect, condemned as utterly unfit ever 
again to goto sea. It is true, that when the collector found himself deceived by the agents, when he found that the 
ship had been illegally sold to American citizens, and then promptly repaired, he refused those American citizens a 
clearance for her departure. _ It is true that, after the proofs and acknowledgment of the sale to those American 
citizens, after the American flag had for several days been flying on board her, he refused to permit her departure 
as a French prize; he refused her to the consul Dupont, who, not respecting the laws and wahetiag of the United 
States, knowingly sanctioned the sale: and under all these circumstances, will not his refusal be deemed excusable? 

In respect to the two prizes carried into Wilmington, in North Carolina, there does not appear in the conduct 
of the collector, Mr. Read, any designed rigor, beyond the requisitions of the laws of the United States. In his 
letter of the 26th of July to the Secretary of the Treasury, which is now before me, he manifests a desire merely to 
perform his duty according to his conception of the meaning of the laws; but requests instructions for his guide. 
On the 20th of August (the day after his letter was received) the Secretary wrote him directions, particularly to 

ermit the unlading of the prizes, if, upon examination, it appeared necessary to the repairing of them. The col- 
cet temporary opposition to this measure arose evidently from a mistaken construction of a former letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury. This mistake was promptly corrected; and it is now upwards of two months since 
they were going to unload both vessels. Any damage that may have ensued from the involuntary errors of the col- 
lector, the captors or their agents will do well to state’ for consideration. With respect to the lusses which may 
have been sustained by the captors of the prize ship Amity, at Charleston, the documents with which I have been 
furnished prove that they must be the result of their own misconduct, or of an accident which no human foresight 
could prevent. If the agents of the prize shall produce counter proofs, they will receive all due consideration. 

To the four questions stated in your letter, be pleased to accept the following answers: 

“ist. Will the prizes made by the ships of the republic upon the English continue to be sold here?” 

I have had the honor, in some former letters, to state to you the sense of the Government on this point, with the 
reasons to support it. Permission to sell prizes was considered by the Government not demandable as of right. The 
Power permitting could therefore restrain the sales. The only restraint yet imposed has respected captures made 
by privateers. 

* 2d. Will the prizes made by the privateers of the republic upon others than the English be sold?” 

As the original permission to sell prizes extended to those taken from a// the enemies of the French republic, and 
as the restraint lately imposed refers merely to British vessels, pursuant to the article of the treaty just mentioned, 
so the indulgence, in other respects, is to be considered as remaining at present on its original footing. 

- —_ we unconditionally enjoy the right of unlading the prizes in case of damage, and of having them 
repaired? 

The right of unlading prize vessels, when they are so damaged as to be unfit to proceed to sea without repairs, will 
not be controverted; but the unloading and storing of the cargoes must be under the inspection of the proper officers 
of the United States, as a necessary precaution against a transgression of our laws. And in case the prize vessels 
are really irreparable, and in consequence are regularly condemned as unfit ever to proceed to sea, their cargoes may 
be exported as French property, in other bottoms. 

** 4th. Can a part of the prize, sufficient only for the expense of the repairs, be sold?” 

So much of the prize cargo may be sold as shall bona fide be necessary for the repairs, without which the vessel 
will be unfit to proceed to sea. But such sales must be made under the inspection of the collectors, pursuant to the 
instructions of the Treasury Department, for securing the duties on imports, and confining the amount of the sales 
to the necessity of each case. ’ : ; 

With respect to the ship Amity at Charleston, the collector of that port will be instructed to permit her departure 
as a French prize. 

This letter, in substance, as it now appears, was prepared to be sent you in the last month; but doubts arose on 
some points, concerning which legal opinions were taken, and occasioned the further delay to this time. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


No. 142. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States to Mr. Pickering, Secretary of State of 
the United States. 


PuiLapE puta, 19th Nivose, (9th Jan. 1796, O. §.) 
4th year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
Sir: 

Instructed to watch over the interests of my country, instructed not to allow either its rights or its honor to 
be violated, instructed to maintain peace and he harmony between France and the United States, I should betray 
the confidence of my Government, and the duties which my station impose on me, were I now to remain silent on a 
circumstance which must make all France discontented, and were I not to hasten to give you information of it. 

When the National Convention decreed that the French flag should be presented by its minister to the United 
States, there was but one opinion as to the place in which it should be deposited. A decree had placed yours in 
the hall of the legislative body. Every one thought that the French flag would with you receive the same honor; all 
my fellow-citizens have, one after another, contemplated that pledge of your friendship, and each one believed that 
the Americans would also have the same eagerness to view the symbol of the enfranchisement of a friendly nation, 
who, like them, had purchased their liberty at the price of their blood. 

This expectation has not been fulfilled, and it has been decided that the French flag should be shut up among the 
archives. Whatever may be the expression of friendship in the answer of the President,—however amicable, also, 
are the resolutions of the House of Representatives,—I cannot doubt, sir, that the order made for preserving a flag, 
which the republic sent only to the United States, will be looked upon by it as a mark of contempt or indifference. 
Pride, sir, you know, is the portion of a free people; and it is never wounded but at the expense of friendship. The 
present circumstances are extremely delicate; and when I am convinced the American Government had no intention 
of leading the French — to think that the gift of her flag was worth nothing in its eyes, should it not give her 
authentic proofs of it? Would it not be convement to fix this flag in a similar place to that which yours occupies in 
France, and where the national honor expected to see it? 

I venture to believe, sir, that when I make you this proposition, you will know how to appreciate my intentions, 
and will see in this step the man, who, faithful to his character, endeavors to prevent every cause of altercation be- 
tween the Governments of two people united by the same interests. 

Accept, sir, &c. 
P. A. ADET. 


No. 143. 
Mr. Pickering, Secretary of State, to Mr. Adet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 


DEPARTMENT OF SraTE, Jan. 15, 1796. 


Sir: 
I have received your letter of the 9th, indicating your regrets at the disposition which has been made of the 
colors you presented to the United States, and your opinion that all France will be dissatisfied. 
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You remark, that when the National Convention decreed that the colors of France should be presented to the 
United States. there was but one opinion on the place where they should be deposited; and as a decree had placed 
those of the United States in the hall of the legislative body, that the French colors would here receive the same 
honor. You even suppose that the depositing of these colors among the archives of the United States will be received 
as a mark of contempt, or at least of indifference. 

Indeed, sir, I should extremely regret that the real and essential friendship of two free people should be wounded 
by a circumstance of this kind, resulting from the different ideas they entertain of the mode most proper for preserv- 
ing the signs of their liberty, and of the victories and triumphs by which it was acquired. 

It should be remembered, that when it was decreed by the National Convention that the colors of the United 
States should be placed in the hall of their sittings, the representatives of the French people assembled in one room, 
and that their own colors, it is understood, had been there previously exhibited. ; $3 

In the United States, on the contrary, the representatives of the people are divided into three branches; for 
the President and Senators are as truly the representatives of the people as the Members of the other House; the only 
difference being this, that the latter are chosen immediately by the people, and the two former by persons whom the 
people have previously chosen to elect them. But each of the three branches of the representatives of the people 
has its peculiar duties. While that of the House of Representatives is confined to objects of internal legislation, 
and that of the Senate, embracing the same objects, extends partially to some external concerns, the President is 
the sole constitutional organ of communication with foreign nations; and for this purpose the people have appointed 
him their sole representative. When, therefore, the colors of France were delivered to the President, they were in 
the only proper manner presented to the people of the United States of America, for whom the President is the only 
constitutional depository of foreign communicatiens. Of these, the President transmits to the two Houses of Con- 

ress such as he thinks proper for their informations; and thus the colors of France were exhibited to their view. 
ut the United States have never made a public display of their own colors, except in their ships, and in their mili- 
tary establishments. 

Under these circumstances, what honor could be shown to the colors of France more respectful than to deposite 
them with the evidences and memorials of our own freedom and independence? If to the United States only the 
colors of France have been presented, I answer that the colors of France alone have been deposited with our 
national archives, that both may be ‘ear ste with equal care. 

I mast also remark, that the people of the United States exhibited no where, in their deliberative assemblies, any 
public spectacles as the tokens of their victories, the symbols of their triumphs, or the monuments of their freedom. 
Understanding in what true liberty consists, contented with its enjoyment, and knowing how to preserve it, they 
reverence their own customs, while they respect those of their sister republic. This, I conceive, sir, is the way to 
‘* maintain peace and good harmony between France and the United States,” and not by demanding of one nation 
an adoption of the manners of the other: in these we must be mutually free. 

This explanation, sir, I on will be satisfactory to you and to your Government, and in concurrence with the 
manner of receiving the French colors, and the unanimous sentiments of affection and good wishes expressed on the 
occasion by the President, the Senate, and the House of Representatives, effectually repel every idea that could 
wound the friendship subsisting between the two nations. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


No. 144. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States of America to Mr. Pickering, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States. 


PuiaDELputia, 13th Ventose, (March 3, 1796, O. S.) 
Ath year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 


Sir: 
Some periodical works, and particularly the Directory printed at Philadelphia, have come out this year 
with an alteration against which it is my duty to complain. 

The French ministers have always enjoyed the precedency as to those of England, not only in the United States, 
but throughout the world; and France, as a republic, has preserved, and will preserve, the rank she has held in the 
diplomatic corps under her ancient regime. 

The: French people look upon all people as equal and as brothers; but they will never suffer that partial distinc- 
tions, contrary to custom, should be granted directly, or indirectly, to any State whatever. 

e foreign agents near your republic have hitherto been arranged in the Directory and other almanacs of the 


United States, in the order of rank appertaining to their respective powers. 
This year the agents of Great Britain, who enjoy only the third rank, have there been placed before those of 


France and Spain. en @ 

It is usual, sir, for almanacs of this kind to be corrected under the direction of Governments, and with their ap- 
probation. I should presume that this is not the case in the United States, since they would have noticed the altera- 
tion against which I complain. ; ; 

If I am mistaken in this respect, as I ought to suppose that this change is only an error, I shall confine myself, 
sir, to requesting you to have it rectified by suppressing the publication and,the Cistribution of the Directory and 
other almanacs in which it has been committed. ; 

the Government of the United States can 


But if, as I imagine, these works are the property of individuals, and t 
exercise no influence as to their correction, in this case, as their publication, although free, has taken place under 


the protection of the American laws, and if the alteration therein made should not be contradicted, the public may 
conclude either that it has been consented to by the Government of the United States, and acquiesced in by me, or 
that the French republic does not preserve as to England the priority she has always enjoyed. 

I pray you, sir, to be pleased to declare in writing, that the Government of the United States have no concern in 
the printing of the Directory and other works of that kind, in which the agents of the French republic near the 
United States have been registered this year after those of Great Britain, against the usage and the right of pre- 
cedency, which belongs to the French zepublic; and to permit me to publish in the newspapers your answer or de- 


claration which I have the honor to request. ? 
Accept, sir, my sentiments of respect and esteem. 
P. A. ADET. 


No. 145. 


Mr. Pickering, Secretary of State, to Mr. Adet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic. 
DepaRTMENT OF STATE, March 14, 1796. 


Sir: 

I received your letter of the 3d instant, complaining of an alteration introduced into some periodical works, 
particularly the Directory printed at Philadelphia, in which the names of foreign agents in the United States are so 
arranged, that those of Great Britain precede those of France; although (you observe) not only in the United 
States, but in all the world, France has always enjoyed, in the diplomatic line, the precedency of Great Britain. 

You rightly imagine, sir, that works of this kind are not here, as in Europe, edited under the direction of Govern- 
ment. They are all the property of individuals, who print what they please, and in such order as their ideas of pro- 
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priety, or humor, or accident, may direct. The contents of such annual works are usually confined to facts, the 
details of which are not of a nature to be subjected to any legal regulation. — } 

Supposing the alteration in the order of publishing the names of the agents of foreign Powers in the United States 
to have originated in an error, without any direction from the Government, ** you request that the error may be cor - 
rected, by a suppression of the publication and distribution of the Directory and other almanacs, in which the 
same error has been committed.” But, sir, this is impossible. These works are, as I have before observed. the 
property of private citizens, who, having offended against no law, can be subjected to no penalty or loss. The press 
in the United States, you must have seen, sir, is perfectly free. Not to trouble you with any more remarks, I will 
close this letter with noting the manner in which the foreign —— characters in the United States have been 
arranged in a like annual publication in Boston. In the Massachusetts Register for 1796, they stand in this order: 
Those from the French republic, the United Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Prussia, and last of all those 
from Great Britain. 

It is not necessary for me to express any opinion whether this arrangement is erroneous or correct, or whether, 
among nations equal by their sovereignty and independence, there can be any epee A as of right; but Imay 
presume that the Government of the United States will not attempt, by any official arrangement, voluntarily to 
determine questions of rank among foreign Powers, who will be no more inclined to submit them to their considera- 
tion, than to be governed by their decisions. . 

I can have no objection, sir, to your publishing this answer to your letter, agreeably to your desire. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 
No. 146. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State, dated 
Paris, May 2, 1796. 


**T informed you in my last, of the 25th of March, that I was promised by the Directory, in an audience I had 
obtained of that body, that the Minister of Foreign Affairs should state to me such objections as were entertained by 
this Government to certain measures of our own, and, in the interim, that no step should be taken under the exist- 
ing impression, nor until my reply was received and fully weighed; and I have now the pleasure to transmit to you 
the result of the communication which afterwards took place between the minister and myself on that subject. 

“IT do not know what effect my reply has had upon the mind of the Directory, because it was only sent in a 
few days since. I shall endeavor to ascertain this if possible, and, in case I do, will immediately afterwards apprize 
you of it. 

ii I think proper here to communicate to you an incident which took place between the minister and myself, 
after I had obtained from the Directory a promise that he should state the objections above referred to, and discuss 
their merits with me, and which was, as heretofore, intimated to you on the 8th of March last. Soon after that 
period I received from the minister the communication promised, in a note of the same date, but differing in some 
other respects from the present one, and particularly in the number of complaints, two of the catalogue being now 
given up by him, and _ to which I replied as soon as [ could prepare my reply, in a note bearing likewise the same 
date with that which I now enclose you. After he had perused my reply, he was sensible that he had insisted on 
some points that were not tenable, and, in consequence, asked that I would permit him to retake his note, returnin 
mine, that he might correct himself, and, of course, that I would consider the discussion as yet to be commenced. 
told him, immediately, that I would do so with pleasure, because I did not consider atone’ in the light of a solicitor 
bound to catch at and take advantage of little errors; that I wished, upon all occasions, and with every one, and 
especially upon the present occasion with him, to act with candor, and, in consequence, | soon afterwards restored 
him his note and took back my own. 

** At the time when I made the minister this promise, I thought it in my power to comply with it. I had, it is 
true, according to custom, written and enclosed you a copy of both papers, but yet I thought Doctor Brockenbrough, 
to whom I entrusted my letter for you, was in France, within my reach, that I might recover it. Upon inquiry, 
however, [ found that he had departed, by way of Dunkirk, for England, a route I knew he intended to take, and in 
which state of things all that I could do was to write and Insel am to return me that letter, and which I imme- 
diately did. I have not yet heard from him, and, of course, cannot tell whether I shall recover it or not. As soon, 
however, as I knew he was gone, I apprized the minister of it, as likewise of the above circumstances, satisfying 
him that [ had acted with good faith, so far as depended on me, in fulfilling, in every respect, the promise I had 
made; and, in communicating the above to you, I do it as well to explain this transaction, and which will require 
explanation in case you receive that letter, as to make known to you, as far as depends on me, the condition on 
which you receive it. 

” th he minister thought proper to give his second communication the same date with the former one, although 
more than a fortnight had intervened between the one and the other; and, in consequence, I followed his example, 
giving my latter reply the same date with the former one. His motive I did not inquire into; mine was that the 
Directory might see that the delay which took place did not proceed from me.” 


No. 147. 


Summary statement of the complaints of the French republic against the Government of the United States. 
First complaint.—The in execution of the treaties. 


Ist. The courts of justice of the United States have taken and still take cognizance of prizes which our priva- 
teers conduct into their ports, notwithstanding the express clause of the treaty against it. Our ministers have pro- 
posed various arrangements for limiting these usurpations. The Federal Government had itself proposed measures 
on this subjects the first propositions were not accepted, and the latter measures fell into disuse. The disgusts, 
the delays, the losses resulting to our seamen from such a state of things, are palpable. They almost entirely deprive 
the republic of the advantages which it should expect from this article of the treaty. : 

2d. The admission of English ships of war, even in cases where they are excluded by the 17th article of the 
treaty, that is, when they have made prizes on the republic or on its citizens. ‘The weakness with which the Fed- 
eral Government conceded this point, in the first instance, has increased the pretensions of Great Britain, and now 
the ports of the United States have become a station for the squadron of Admiral Murray, who, for two years past, 
has there victualled his ships in order to cruise on the American commerce, and to pillage our property. This divi- 
sion carries its audacity even to the conducting thither its prizes. 

3d. The consular convention, forming a part of our treaties, is equally unexecuted in its two most important clau- 
ses: the first, granting to our consuls the right of judging exclusively in disputes arising between Frenchmen, is become 
illusory, for the want of laws giving to the consuls the means of having their decisions executed. The consequence 
= _ inability tends to annihilate the prerogative of our consuls, and materially to injure the interest of our mer- 
chants. 

_ The second gives to our consuls the right of causing our mariners who desert to be arrested. The inexecution of 
this part of the convention affects beyond all expression, our maritime service, during the stay of our vessels in the 
American ports. The judges charged by the laws with ove lye mandates of arrest, have lately required the pre- 
sentation of the original roll of the crew, in contempt of the 5th article, admitting, in the tribunals of both Powers 
— certified by the consul. Local circumstances in a thousand instances oppose the production of the original 
roll, and then the seamen are not liable to be apprehended. 4th. The arrestation, in the port of Philadelphia, in the 
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month of August, 1795, of the captain of the corvette the Cassius, for acts committed by him on the high seas. This 
is contrary to the 19th article of the treaty of commerce, which stipulates * that the commanders of public and of pri- 
vate vessels shall not be detained in any manner:”’ besides, it violates the most obvious law of nations, which places 
the officers of public vessels under the safeguard of their flag. The United States have had sufficient proofs of de- 
ference on the part of the republic, to count upon its justice in this instance. ‘The captain was imprisoned notwith- 
standing the consul of the republic produced bail. Scarcely was he set at liberty when the corvette, although very 
regularly armed at the Cape by General Laveaux, was arrested, (and it appears she is still so) under pretext that, 
eight months before she sailed from Philadelphia suspected of having armed in that port. 

Second complaint.—The impunity of the, outrage committed on the republic in the person of its minister, the 
citizen Fauchet, by the English ship /.:rica, in concert with the vice consul of that nation. 

The arrestation in the waters of the United States of the packet boat having citizen Fauchet on board, the search 
made in the trunks of that minister, with the avowed object of seizing his person and papers, merited an example. 
The insult was committed on the Ist of August, 1795, (O. S.) the ship all the rest of the month blocked up the Me- 
dusa frigate, belonging to the republic, at Newport, and did not receive orders to depart tillfafter the sailing of that 
vessel. For a new outrage on the United States by a menacing letter, the exequatur was withdrawn from the consul 
merely for having taken a part in the /atfer insult. 

Third complaint.—The treaty concluded in November, 1794, between the United States and Great Britain. It 
will be easy to prove that the United States in this treaty have knowingly and evidently sacrificed their connexions 
with the republic and the most essential and least contested prerogatives of neutrality. 

Ist. The United States, besides having departed from the principles established by the armed neutrality during the 
war for their independence, have given to England, to the detriment of their first allies, the most striking mark of an 
unbounded condescension, by abandoning the limit given to contraband by the law of nations, by their treaties with 
all other nations, and even by those of England with a greater part of the maritime Powers. Is it not evidently 
straying from the principles of neutrality to sacrifice ped, secs’. to that Power the objects proper for the equipment 
and construction of vessels? e 

2d. They have gone still further. They have consented to extend the denomination of contraband even to pro- 
visions. Instead of pointing out particularly, as all treaties do, the cases of the effective blockade of a place as alone 
forming an exception to the freedom of this article, they have tacitly acknowledged the pretensions raised by England 
to create blockades in our colonies, and even in France, by the force of a bare proclamation. This abandonment of 
the independence of their commerce is incompatible with their neutrality. Mr. Jefferson has himself acknowledged 
it in his letter of 7th September, to the minister plenipotentiary of the United States at London, on the subject of 
the order of 8th June, 1793. From this confession, especially from all the tyrannical edicts of the King of Great 
Britain, from which the commerce of the United States as well as their national honor have suffered so much, a re- 
sult quite different was hoped from the negotiation of Mr. Jay. It is evident by the clause of the treaty limiting the 
existence of this desertion from the neutrality to the duration of the present war, that Mr. Jay did not hesitate to 
sacrifice our colonies to Great Britain during the remaining hostilities which should decide their fate. Mr. Monroe 
is left to judge how far these concessions accord with the obligation contracted by the United States to defend our 
colonial possessions, and with the no less sacred duties imposed on them by the immense and invaluable benefits 
which they draw from their commerce with them. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
CH. DE LA CROIX. 

Paris, the 19th Ventose, (March 9, 1796.) 

4th year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 


No. 148. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of ae to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the French 
republic. 


Parts, 25th Ventose, (15th of March, 1796) 4th year of the French republic, | 
and 20th of the independence of the United States of America. 
Citizen MINISTER: 


I was lately honored with your note of the 19th of Ventose, (9th of March) objecting to several of the mea- 
sures of our Government that have occurred in the course of the present war, and to which, I presume, I shall 
herein render you a satisfactory answer. For this purpose, I shall pursue, in reply, the order you have observed in 
stating those objections, and, according to the light I have on the subject, give to each the answer it requires. 

These objections are comprised under three distinct heads, a summary of which I will first expose, that my re- 
ply to each may be better understood. oye 

1. Your first complaint is, that we have failed to execute our treaties with you, and in the following respects: 
ist. By submitting to our tribunals the cognizance of prizes brought into our ports by your privateers. 2d. By ad- 
mitting English vessels of war into our ports, against the stipulation of the 17th article of our treaty of commerce, 
even alxer such vessels had taken prizes from you, and, in some cases, with their prizes. 3d. By omitting to ex- 
ecute the consular convention in two of its most important clauses, having failed to provide, as you suggest, suitable 
means for carrying those clauses into effect, the first of which secures to your consuls within the United States the 
exclusive jurisdiction of all controversies between French citizens, and the second the right to pursue and recover 
all mariners who desert from your vessels. 4th. By suffering, in the port of Philadelphia, the arrestation of the cap- 
tain of the corvette Cassius for an act committed by him on the high sea, and which you say is contrary to the 19th 
article of the treaty of commerce, which stipulates “ that the commandants of public and private vessels shall not 
be detained in any manner,” and the rights of nations, which put such officers under the protection of their re- 
spective flags. And by likewise suffering the arrestation ef that corvette, though armed at the Cape, upon the pre- 
text that she was armed in the United States. ; wk 

2. Your second complaint states that an outrage which was made to this republic in the person of its minister, 
citizen Fauchet, by an English vessel (the Africa) in concert with an English consul, in arresting, within the juris- 
diction of the United States, the packet boat in which he had embarked, searching his trunks, and afterwards re- 
maining within the waters of those States, for near a month, to watch the movements of the vessel, in which he 
finally sailed, was left unfinished, since you urge that the measures which were taken by our Government in regard 
to that vessel and the consul, were not taken in a suitable time to remedy the evil, and were produced by a subse- 
quent outrage, and of a very different kind. P 
_ 3. Your third and last complaint applies to our late treaty with England, and which you say not only sacrifices 
in favor of that Power our treaties with France, but departs from that line of impartiality which, as a neutral na- 
tion, we were bound to observe. Particular exemplifications are given of this charge in your note, and which I shall 
particularly notice ‘when I come to reply to it. ; 

This is a summary of your complaints, and to each of which I will now give a precise, and, I flatter myself, a 
satisfactory answer. i 

1. Of the inexecution of our treaties with this republic, and of the first example given of it, ** the submission 
to our tribunals of the cognizance of prizes brought into our ports by your privateers.’ ’ oo 

_ Permit me, in reply to this charge, to ask whether you insist, as a general principle, that our tribunals are inhi- 

bited the right of taking cognizance of the validity of your prizes, in all cases, or are there exceptions to it? Asa_ 
general principle, without exception, it cannot, I think, be insisted on, because ve 28 may be given under it of 
possible cases, which prove it cannot be so construed and executed without an encroachment upon the inherent and 
unalienable rights of sovereignty in both nations, which neither intended to make, nor does the treaty warrant. 
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Suppose, for instance, a prize was taken within our jurisdiction, not upon the high sea, nor even at the entrance or 
mouths of those great rivers and bays which penetrate and fertilize our country, but actually in the interior, and at 
the wharf of some one of our cities: is this a case over which our tribunals, or some other branch of our Govern- 
ment, have no right to take cognizance? Do you conceive that the true import of the treaty imposes upon us, and 
likewise upon you in turn, the obligation thus to abandon asa theatre of warfare in which you bear no part the in- 
terior police of your country? Can it be done consistently with the dignity or the rights of sovereignty? Or sup- 
pose that the privateer which took the prize, and led it into port, was fitted out within the United States, the act 
being unauthorized by treaty: could we tolerate this, and refuse the like liberty to the other nation at war, without 
departing from that line of neutrality we ought to observe? You well know that those rights which are secured by 
treaties form the only preference in a neutral port which a neutral nation can give to either of the parties at war; 
and, if these are transcended, that the nation so acting makes itself a party to the war, and, in consequence, merits 
to be considered and treated as such. ‘These examples prove that there are some exceptions to the general princi- 
ple, and perhaps there are others which do not occur to me at present. Are then the cases in question, and which 
form the basis of your complaint, within the scale of these exceptions? If they are, and I presume they are, I am 
persuaded you will concur with me in opinion that the complaint is unfounded, and that we have done our duty; a 
duty we were bound to perform as well from a respect to our own rights as a sovereign and free people, as to the 
integrity of our character, being a neutral party in the present war. ; 

You will observe that I admit the principle, if a prize was taken upon the high sea, and by a privateer fitted out 
within the republic or its dominions, that, in such case, our courts have no right to take cognizance of its validity: 
but isany case of this kind alleged? { presume none is, or can be, shown. 

2. The second article in this charge of failing to execute our treaties with this republic states that, in contraven- 
tion of the 17th article of the treaty of commerce, we have admitted British vessels of war into our ports, even 
such as have taken po from you, and, in some cases, with their prizes. The article referred to stipulates the 
right for your vessels of war and privateers to enter our ports with their prizes, and inhibits that right to yeur ene- 
mies. It does not stipulate that the vessels of war belonging to your qnemies shall not enter, but simply that they 
shall not enter with their prizes. ‘This latter act is, I presume, therefore, the subject of your complaint. Here, 
too, it only stipulates that, in.case such vessels enter your or our ports, proper measures shall be taken to compel 
them to retire as soon as possible. Whether you were rightly informed with respect to the fact is a point upon 
which I cannot decide, as | know nothing about it. Our coast is extensive, our harbors numerous, and + distress 
of the weather may have forced them in; or they may have entered wantonly, and in contempt of the authority of 
our Government. Many outrages have been committed on us by that nation, in the course of the present war, and 
this may likewise be in the catalogue. But I will venture to affirm that no countenance was given by our Govern- 
ment to those vessels, whilst they were there, and that all suitable means were taken to compel them to retire, and 
without delay. You know we have no fleet, and how difficult it is without one to execute a stipulation of this kind 
with that promptitude which your agents in our country, ardent in your cause, and faithful to your interest, might 
expect. 

3. The third article under this head states that we have omitted to execute the consular convention in two of its 
most important clauses, the first of which secures to the consuls of each nation in the ports of the other the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of controversies between their own citizens, and the second of which gives to the consuls a right 
to recover such mariners as desert from the vessels of their respective nations. 

Upon the first point, the supposed incompetency of the law, provided, on our part, to execute the judgments of 
your cousuls within our jurisdiction, L can only say, that, as no particular defect is stated, so no precise answer 
can be given to the objection. And upon the second, which states that the judges charged by our law to issue war- 
rants for arresting such of your mariners as desert from their vessels, have latterly required, and against the spirit 
of the treaty, the presentation of the original registers of the vessels to which they belonged, as the ground whereon 
to issue those warrants, I have to observe that, by the clause in question (the ninth article) the originals seem to be 
required, and that the copies spoken of in another part of the treaty, (the fifth article) obviously apply to other ob- 
jects, and not to this. More fully, however, to explain to you the conduct of our Government upon this subject, 
permit me here to add an extract from our law, passed on the 14th of April, 1792, expressly to carry into effect the 
convention in question, and which applies to both cases. ‘* The district judges of the United States shall, within 
their respective districts, be the competent judges for the purposes expressed in the ninth article of the said conven- 
tion, and it shall be incumbent on them to give aid to the consuls and vice consuls of France, in arresting and se- 
curing deserters from the vessels of the French nation, according to the tenor of the said article. And where, by 
any article of the said convention, the consuls and vice consuls of France are entitled to the aid of the competent 
executive officers of the country, in the execution of any precept, the marshals of the United States, and their 
deputies, shall, within their respective districts, be the competent officers, and shall give their aid, according to the 
tenor of the stipulations.”? By this extract, you will clearly perceive that it was not the intention of our Govern- 
ment to frustrate or embarrass the execution of this treaty: on the contrary, that it was its intention to carry it into 
full effect, according to its true intent and meaning, and that it has done so, so far as it could be done by suitable 
legal provisions. ; 

It may, hereafter, be deemed a subject worthy consideration, whether the first of these clauses in that conven- 

tion had not better be expunged from it. The principle of a foreign court, established within any country, with 
jurisdiction independent of that country, cannot well be reconciled with any correct idea of its sovereignty: nor can 
it exercise its functions without frequent interference with the authorities of the country, and which naturally occa- 
sions strife and discontent between the twoGovernments. These, however, are not the only objections to the mea- 
sure, though, with me, they are unanswerable. Under circumstances the most favorable, it were diflicult for these 
consular tribunals to serve their process and execute their judgments: a limited jurisdiction toa town or village only 
admits of it. In the United States, therefore, and in France, where the territory is immense, and the number of 
citizens of each country, in the other, considerable, as is now the case, it becomes impossible. Many of these, in 
each conntry, dwell, perhaps, in the interior, and not within one hundred leagues of any consul of their nation; 
how compel their attendance before him? How execute the judgment afterwards? For the tribunals of one coun- 
try to call in the aid of the officers of another, to execute its decrees or judgments, is an institution at best objec- 
tionable; but, to send those officers round the country, through the range of one hundred leagues, is still more so. 
Permit me, then, to ask, what are the motives on your or our part, for such an institution? In what respect are you 
or we interested, that your cr our consuls should have the exclusive jurisdiction of controversies between your and 
our citizens in each other’s country? Why not submit those controversies, in common with all others, to the tribu- 
nals of each nation? Some considerations in favor of the institution, it is true, occur, but yet these are light and 
trifling, when compared with the numerous and strong objections that oppose it. So much, however, by way of di- 
gression. 
__ 4, Your fourth and last example under this head, states that the captain of the corvette Cassius was arrested in 
Philadelphia, for an act committed on the high sea, contrary, as you suggest, to the nineteenth article of the treaty 
of commerce, which stipulates “ that the commandants of vessels, public and private, shall not be detained, in any 
manner whatever,” and of the well known rights of nations, which put the officers of public vessels under the safe- 
guard of their respective flags, and that the said corvette was, likewise, seized, though armed at the Cape, upon 
the pretext that she was armed, some time before, in Philadelphia. 

_ As you have not stated what the act was, with the commission whereof the captain was charged, I can, of course, 
give no explanation on that head. Satisfied, however, Iam, that, if the crime was of a nature to authorize our 
courts to take cognizance of it, he would not be exempted from their jurisdiction by the article of the treaty in ques- 
tion, since that article, as you will perceive, was intended to establish a general principle in the intercourse 
between the two countries; to give a privilege to the ships of war of each, to enter and retire from the ports of the 
other, and not to secure, in favor of any particular delinquent, an immunity from crimes: nor, in my opinion, does 
the law of nations admit of a different construction, or give any other protection. I am happy, however, to hear 
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that he is released, since it furnishes an additional proof that the whole transaction was a judicial one, regular, ac- 
cording to the course of our law, and mingling nothing in it, in any view, that ought to give offence here. 

With respect to the seizure of the corvette, upon the pretext that she was armed in Philadelphia, I have only to 
say, that, if she was armed there, it was the duty of our Government to seize her; the right toarm not being stipu- 
lated by treaty; and, if that was alleged upon sufficient testimony, as I presume was the case, there was no other 
way of determining the question than by an examination into it, and, in the interim, preventing her sailing. It 
would be no satisfaction to the other party to the war, for us to examine into the case after she was gone, provided 
the decision was against her. On the contrary, such conduct would not only justly expose us to the charge of com~ 
mitting a breach of neutrality, but of, likewise, doing it collusively. a ; 

2, Your second complaint states an outrage which was committed by a British frigate upon your minister, the 
citizen Fauchet, in concert with a British consul, in boarding the packet in which he embarked, opening his trunks, 
&c. within the waters of the United States, and remaining there afterwards, to watch the movements of the frigate 
in which he sailed, and which, you say, was not resented as it ought to have been, by our Government, since you 
add, the measures which were taken by it, in regard to that vessel and the consul, were the effect of another and 
subsequent outrage. ; Ly; 

The punishment which was inflicted by our Government upon the parties who committed that outrage, by revok- 
ing the exequatur of the consul, and ordering that all supplies should be withheld from the frigate, as, likewise, that 
she should forthwith depart without the waters of the United States, was, I think you will admit, an adequate one 
for the offence. Certain it is, that, as we have no fleet, it was the only one in our power to inflict. and that this 
punishment was inflicted in consequence of that outrage. You will, I presume, likewise admit, after you have pe- 
rused the act of the President — that subject, a copy of which I herewith transmit to you, and by which you will 
perceive that there was, in truth, no distinct outrage offered to the United States, upon that occasion, by the par- 
ties in question, but that both the one and the other act (the attempt made upon the packet boat in which your min- 
ister had embarked, by the captain of a British frigate, and which constituted the first, and the writing of an inso- 
lent letter, by the same captain, to the Governor of Rhode Island, in concert with the British consul there, and 
which constituted the second) were only several incidents to the same transaction, forming, together, a single offence, 
and for which that punishment was inflicted on those parties. 

I think proper here to add, as a further proof that the President was neither inattentive to what was due to your 
rights upon that occasion, nor to the character of the United States, that he gave orders to our minister at London 
to complain formally to that Government of that outrage, and to demand of it such satisfaction upon the parties, 
as the nature of the insult required, and which has, doubtless, either been given, or is still expected. 

3. Your third, and last complaint, applies to our late treaty with England, and which, you say, has sacrificed, 
in favor of that Power, our connexion with France, and the rights of neutrality, the most common. 

ist. In support of this charge you observe that we have not only departed from the SS of the armed neu- 
trality adopted in the course of the last war, but have abandoned, in favor of England, the limits which the rights of 
nations and our own treaties with all other Powers, and even England, in her treaties with many other Powers, have 
given to contraband. 

2d. That we havealso consented that provisions should be deemed contraband, not when destined toa blockaded 
port only, as should be the case, but in all cases, by tacitly acknowledging the pretensions of England to place at 
pleasure, and by proclamation, not only your islands, but even Frauce herself, in that dilemma. 

The principles of the armed neutrality set on foot by the Empress of Russia, in harmony with the other neutral 
Powers, at the time you mention, and acceded to by all the Powers then at war against England, are extremely dear 
to us, because just in themselves, and, in many respects, very important to our welfare. We insert them in every 
treaty we make with those Powers who are willing to adopt them, and our hope is, that they will soon become uni- 


versal. But, even in the war of which you speak, and when the combination against England was most formidable, 
ainst her, you well know that she never acceded to them. How compel 


all the maritime Powers being arranged ag ry ye 
her, then, on the present occasion, when that combination was not only broken, but many of the Powers, then parties 
to it against England, were now enlisted on her side, in support of her principles. You must be sensible that, 


under these circumstances, it was impossible for us to obtain from that Power the recognition of those principles 
and that of course we are not culpable for having failed to accomplish that object. F 

I regret, also, that we did not succeed in obtaining a more liberal scale of contraband from that Power than was 
obtained: for, as our articles of exportation are chiefly articles of the first necessity, and always in great demand 
here, and every where else, it was equally an object of importance to us to enlarge the freedom of commerce in that 
respect, diminishing the list of contraband. Perhaps no nation on the globe is more interested in this object than 
we are. But here, too, the same difficulty occurred that had in the preceding case, and it was in consequence 
deemed expedient, for the time, to relinquish a point we could not obtain, suffering the ancient law of nations to 
remain unchanged in any respect. 1s it urged that we have made any article contraband that was not so before by 
the known and well established law of nations? which England had not a right to seize by that law, and did not 
daily seize when they fell in her way? ‘This cannot be urged, because the fact is otherwise: for, although we have 
not ameliorated the law of nations in that respect, yet certainly we have not changed it for the worse, and which 


alone could give you just cause of a ; 
With respect to the objection stated toa clause in the 18th article of the treaty with England, which presumes 
we are thereby prohibited bringing provisions from the United States to France, I have only to add that no such 


prohibition is to be found in it, or other stipulation which changes the law of nations in that respect; on the contrary, 
that article leaves the law of nations where it was before, authorizing the seizure in those cases only where such 

rovisions are contraband by ‘* the existing law of nations,” and according to our construction when carrying toa 
ackasied port, and in which case = is stipulated; but in no respect is the law of nations changed, or any 
ri - given > the British to seize, other than they had before, and such, I presume, you will agree is the true import 
of that article. 

You will observe, by the article in question, that when our provisions, destined for a blockaded port, are seized, 
though subject by the law of nations to confiscation, they are, nevertheless, exempted from it, and the owners of 
such provisions entitled to their value. Surely this stipulation cannot tend to discourage my countrymen from 
adventuring with provisions into the ports of this republic, nor in any other respect prevent their enterprises. On 
the contrary, was it not probable that it would produce the opposite effect, since thereby the only penalty which 
could deter them, that of confiscation, in the case above mentioned, was completely done away? 

Thus, citizen minister, I have answered, according to the views of our Government, and the light I have upon 
the subject, the objections you have stated against several of its measures, adopted in the course of the pressnt war 
and I hope to your satisfaction. ‘That any occurrence should take place in the annals of the two republics, which 
gave cause for suspicion that you doubted, in any degree, our sincere and affectionate attachment to your welfare 
Is a circumstance that cannot otherwise than give pain to our Government and our people. That these, however, 
should be removed by a fair and candid examination of your complaints, on both sides, is the best consolation that 
such an occurrence can admit of. If, by my feeble efforts, I contribute in any degree to promote that end, and 
preserve the harmony and affection which have so long subsisted between us, and I trust will always subsist, I 
accomplish an object the most grateful to my feelings that I can possibly accomplish. , 

Permit me, in concluding this letter, to assure you of the great respect and esteem with which I am your most 


obedient and very humble servant, 
JAMES MONROE. 
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No. 149. 


EQUALITY. LIBERTY. 
Extract from the Registers of the Special Agency of the Executive Directory to the Windward Islands. 


The special agents of the Executive Directory to the Windward Islands, considering that the laws, as well 
ancient as modern, forbid neutrals to carry to the enemy contraband or prohibited merchandises: 

Considering that, notwithstanding the complaints of the minister plenipotentiary of the French republic to the 
United States of North America, of which he informed us by his letter of the 14th Messidor, those States, and par- 
ticularly Virginia, have fitted out vessels loaded with horses for the English: ; 

Decree, That, from this day forward, all vessels loaded with merchandises, designated by the name of contra- 
band, such as arms, instruments, munitions of war, of what kind soever, horses, and their furnitures, shall be stop- 
ped by the vessels of war and privateers, to be seized and confiscated for the benefit of the captors. 

At Basseterre, Guadaloupe, 14th Thermidor, 4th year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 

Signed on the Register, 
VICTOR HUGUES and LEBAS. 

Compared with the Register. 

VAUCHELET, Secretary of the Agency. 


The special agents of the Executive Directory to the Windward Islands, in conformity with the above decree, 
declare to be good prize the American vessel, the Lucy, Captain G. Gillbard, captured by the advice boat of the 
republic, the Iris. 

“Dacuirouns, Guadaloupe, the 22d Fructidor, 4th year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
VICTOR HUGUES. 
: LEBAS. 
Sealed with the seal of the Agency. 


[L. s.] VAUCHELET, Secretary of the Agency. 
No. 150. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States to Mr. Randolph, Secretary of Statc 
of the United States. 


Puitavetpuia, 23d Thermidor, (10th August, 1795, O. S.) 
3d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
Sir: 

The neutrality of the United States, and the law of nations, have just been violated in the most serious man- 
ner. It is but too true that the English wished to take citizen Fauchet and his papers from on board one of your 
vessels, and in the waters of the United States. The letters from citizens Fauchet and Pichon, that of the consul 
at Newport, the affidavit of the passengers of the packet the Feeey. leave no doubt upon this wicked attempt. 

{ should not have spoken to you at all on the subject if the French republic had not been outraged. But you 
know, as well 1 do, str, thata minister, on quitting his functions, does not, on that account, lose his privileges, or his 
rights; that he retains them until his return to the power by whom he was sent. His safety, his inviolability, are as 
much under the safeguard of the law of nations as those of a minister exercising his functions, and you owe him the 
same protection. Nations are agreed in this principles it is mentioned by the authors who have written on the pub- 
lic law, and you will find it reported in Vattel, (§ 125, chap. 9, book 4, vol. 2, Amsterdam edition, 1775.) The 

remeditated insult against the citizen Fauchet, therefore, is at once an injury against the United States and the 

rench republic. I should betray my most sacred duty were I not bitterly to complain of it, and if, in soliciting 
you to cause reparation to be made, I were not to pow you to take measures for preventing a similar outrage in 
future. It were vain to seek to excuse those who have committed it. In vain would it be said that seamen were 
ignorant of the laws of nations. They were instruments made use of by men who could not be unacquainted with 
those laws. ‘The English vice consul, Moore, presided on board the Africa on the pillage of the American packet 
boat; and how could he justify this outrage of which modern Carthage can alone give an example? 

Were such an infraction of the laws of nations passed over in silence, what safety should I - a. find here? Who 
would prevent the pirates of Great Britain from forcing my house in the night, from carrying me off in one of their 
vessels, and loading me with irons? What, then, would there be sacred among nations, if the character of a minister 
were no longer respected, and if a single nation could always trample every principle, all conventions, under foot, 
without exciting a murmur or complaint? 

It would offend you, sir, were L longer to insist. The honor of your country, the respect you owe-to its faithful 
ally. the attachment you bear to her, will speak much better than I can. ; 

Accept, sir, &c. 
' Pp. A. ADET. 


No. 151. 


The Vice consul of the French republic at Newport Rhode Island to the Minister Plenipotentiary of the said republic 
near the United States of America. 


Newport RuopeE Isianp, the 16th Thermidor, 
3d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 


The most formal violation of the territory of the United States, and the most seriousinsult, has been committed, 
and it was a functionary of the republic, citizen Fauchet, who was the object of it. 

On Saturday last the packet boat Peggy, coming from New York, and on board of which the minister had em- 
barked, was arrested at about two miles and a half from the light house, by the English ship Africa, lying at anchor, 
which obliged the captain of the packet to come within a few fathoms of her. The officers sent to visit, on coming 
on board asked for citizen Fauchet and his trunks, of which they knew the exact number; they were answered that the 
said citizen had landed at Stonington; they then asked to see his effects, and appeared as though they intended to 
seize his papers. It was easy to discover their disappointment, when the empty pasteboard cases were presented 
tothem. ‘The most indecent researches were made in the minister’s trunks, and in those of citizens Bournonville 
and Pichon: some papers belonging to the latter were transported on board of the ship, but were returned. The 
design failed; it was citizen Fauchet and his papers that they wished; and by the most fortunate circumstance, he 
defeated the audacious act projected against him. I had fortunately been advised of the rs boat putting into 
Stonington, and heaven suggested to me the idea of notifying citizen Fauchet by express of the station of the ship. 
He debarked with his papers only, and thence came here by land. 

Nothing proves better the fixed intention of the English to take the citizen Fauchet and his papers than the con- 
duct of the English consul on the same day: at daylight he went on board the Africa, and did not return until after 
it was ascertained that the project formed by him and his companions in depredation, had failed. 

J immediately gave an account of this transaction to the Governor of Rhode Island by sending him a copy of 
the affidavit of the packet (atlidavit du paket) of which I herein enclose another authentic copy, together with one 
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of my letters to the Governor of this State, that you may be enabled to make such application to the Government of 
the United States as you shall think proper. 
Health and fraternity. 
- L?ARCAMBAL. 
True copy of the original. 
P. A. ADET. 


No. 152. 


Be it known unto all whom it may concern, that on the day of the date hereof, before me, Christopher Ellery, 
public notary for the county of Newport, in the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, in the United 
States of America, come Thomas Bliss, master of the sloop Peggy, of Newport, just arrived from New York, and 
Louis Andrew Pichon, former secretary of the legation of the French republic to the United States, passenger on 
board said sloop, together with T. A. Hoffer, citizen of Boston, and Captain Chabert, also passengers on board the 
said sloop, all of whom on their oaths declare, that yesterday, at three of the clock in the afternoon, being the 
ist day of August instant, they were at the distance of two miles from the light-house in Narraganset Bay, in said 
sloop, bound to Newport; when, being opposite to the same, a British ship of war, the Africa, commanded by 
, fired a cannon-shot at the said sloop, as a signal to bring her tos that the sloop had then American colors 
flying; that the master aforesaid, obeying the signal, soon perceived two boats coming to the sloop from the said ship 
of war, which boats were manned by a part of the crew of said ship, and out of which came four or five officers; two 
of them appearing to be higher in command than the others, ordered the captain of the said sloop to go near to the 
ship, with which order he complied, and soon anchored astern of the said ship; that in the mean time the officers 
asked the said master of the sloop several questions, particularly if he had any passengers on board; and he answer- 
ing to this question in the affirmative, was told by them that they came on purpose to Took for the late French minis- 
ter, Mr. Fauchet, whom mer knew to be on buard with despatches. ‘That the master and passengers then informed 
them that Mr. Fauchet had left the sloop in the morning at Stonington, where she had been detained two days by 
contrary winds, and that he had also that morning left Stonington aforesaid, on horseback, with his despatches and 
public papers, which were all taken out of paste bound boxes; as proof of the last assertion showing the said boxes 
empty, five in numbers; that Mr. Fauchet had really left the sloop, and had gone on overland as aforesaid; that the 
officers aforesaid, not satisfied with the answers given, said their orders were positive, and directed them to search 
all the trunks of the passengers, at which proceeding they hoped no one on board would be hurt, as their duty 
required the same; that they riper | had all the trunks and boxes in the cabin opened, and, not finding any 

apers, then went into the hold, where, having ordered Mr. Fauchet’s servant to open the trunks of his master, the 
fad them emptied in presence of all the passengers, and out of one of the trunks they took a bundle of papers, whic 
they gave to one of the officers in care, whilst the search went on for the other trunks; that they asked for two other 
trunks of Mr. Fauchet’s, saying they had notice of four trunks shipped on board said sloop, and seeing several other 
trunks stowed about, they, the said officers, demanded the owners; that one of them ne a ed to Captain Chabert 
aforenamed, a gentleman engaged in commercial and seafaring business, was overhauled, and the papers, consistin 
chiefly of sea books or journals, examined and put aside, with a tin box containing some papers, with letters directe 
to different persons in France; that they then fell upon the trunk of Mr. Pichon, which, as they found heavy, they 
desired to have opened, threatening, as no one stepped forward with the key, to break the lock thereof; that Mr. 
Pichon then came forward, and opened the trunk, which proved to be full of written papers, under clothes; these 
throwing out, they observed that it was the trunk of Mr. Fauchet’s secretary, and that it contained such a quantity 
of papers was a sufficient reason for taking it on board the ship, for the inspection of the captain of the ship; that an 
officer then went on board the ship with such papers as he thought proper to take with him, that he might receive the 
directions of the commanding officer relative thereto, and relative to further proceedings; that this officer soon re- 
turned, and permitted the sleop to depart, saying that the main object being missed, no further detention was neces- 
sary, and returning the papers which he had taken on board the ship; and that the two boats having left the sloop, 

ion of two hours, she came to sail, and arrived at Newport in the evening. 


after a detention o 
THO. W. BLISS. 
LEWIS ANDREW PICHON. 
T. A. HOFFER. 
CHABERT. 


In testimony that the aforesaid declaration was made before me, the aforenamed public notary, 

[ as is above set forth, and on the second day of August, in the year one thousand seven hun- 

L. 8 ] dred and ninety-five, and the twentieth year of American independence, I have hereunto set 
my hand and notarial seal the day and year aforesaid. 


CHRIST. ELLERY, Public Notary. 


In testimony that the aforegoing is a true copy of the original declaration made and attested, as 
[u. s.] is therein set forth, I have hereunto set my hand and notarial seal the day and year therein 


named. 
CHRIST. ELLERY, Public Notary. 
P. A. ADET. 
No. 153. 
Copy of the letter from the Vice Consul of the French republic at Newport to the Governor of Rhode Island. 


Newport, Ruope Isxanp, 16th Thermidor, pis 
3d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 





Pour copie conforme. 


Sir: 

A multiplicity of business has Cage me from paying you my respects, and obliged me to present them to 
you by letter. I am sensibly affected, in commencing my official correspondence with — excellency on an affair 
of a disagreeable nature, which obliges me to claim immediately the protection of the United States in the follow- 
ing case. ; ; 

I have the honor to lay before you the affidavit of Thomas Bliss, captain of the Peggy, on her way from New 
York to Newport, on board of which citizen Fauchet, minister of the French republic, was pasecnare. You will 
observe that this packet was arrested very near the land, in the waters of the United States, obliged by force of arms . 
to come to near the English ship Africa, which was at anchor, and afterwards visited with an sam Pie 30 
far as not to allow a coat of the minister to be exempt from the basest researches; and he probably owes his personal 
escape to the precaution he took of landing at Stonington. ’ 

he law of nations, the reciprocal respect of the two Governments, the sacred rights of territory and hospitality, 
have all been audaciously violated in this circumstance. 

Permit me to address myself to your excellency, and to request you to take such measures as your justice and 
prudence shall dictate, for repressing such audacious infractions of the laws of nations, and to prevent the function- 
aries of a republic in friendship with the United States from being exposed to such humiliating insults. 


I am, with respect, &c. 
L’ARCAMBAL. 
Copy of the original. 
P. A. ADET. 
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No. 154. 
Joseph Fauchet to Citizen Adet, Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States. 


Newport, 17th Thermidor, ' 
3d year of the French republic, one and indivisible, 


Citizen: 

The vice consul at Newport transmits to you the affidavit of the passengers who were on board the packet 
boat Peggy, of Newport, which was stopped and examined by the English ship Africa, at the entrance of this port, 
and within two miles of the land. I do not make any reflection on this insult, which at once violates the law of na- 
tions and the neutrality of the United States. The facts themselves are sufficient to lead to a presumption that 
your zeal will be excited on this occasion, which will appear unheard of only by those who are unacquainted with 
the history of the English. I shall express to you but one afflicting sentiment, which is, that, in a free State, with 
a Government in which England has just acquired a friend, there is no safety for myself or my papers: for, in a 
word, as it was from a public packet boat, in a neutral port, that I was to have been carried off, there is no reason 
why I should not be taken on the high way, or in an inn, if it could be done with impunity. What well thinking 
American will not grieve, my friend, at hearing that it was on the spot where French blood, for the first time, was 


shed for American independence, that an attempt was made to make me a prisoner! 
I shall not give you any details; you will find them in a letter written to me by citizen Pichon, whom I had left 


on board the packet boat to inform me of events. ; 
Receive the assurance, &c. 


JH. FAUCHET. 


P. S. The Africa has just anchored at Canonnicut ferry; she was driven in by stress of weather. Her late con- 
duct gives her a great claim to the enjoyment of the most sacred hospitality of the Americans. 


No. 155. 
Mr. Pichon to Mr. Fauchet. 


Newport, 15th Thermidor, (2d August, 1795.) 
3d year of the French republic. 


CirizENn: 

I cannot but felicitate you on the resolution you took yesterday, of setting off with your papers, from Stoning- 
ton, for this city, by land. ‘The information you had received of the design formed by the English for intercepting 
the sloop on board of which you had embarked, and seizing you and your papers, is verified, I acknowledge, ina 
manner calculated to render me less confident in the apparent safety of our passage, and I have reason to repent my 
not having followed you with citizen Bournonville. This disaster, however, has happily cost me but a few moments 
of disquietude, and, moreover, given me an opportunity of seeing the proceedings of the English on this occasion, in 
all their minutize, and of tracing the motives to their source. ; 

You have, doubtless, already heard, by public report, of the arrestation of the sloop Peggy, by the English ship 
Africa, in sight of the fort at Newport. Immediately on my arrival in this city, I had the proper steps taken for 
obtaining, before a proper officer, the declaration of Captain Bliss, and of the passengers whom I could collect. I 
found I had been anticipated in this by Mr. Martin, commandant of the militia of this county. This officer had al- 
ready taken measures for the same object, with the view of directly informing the General Government of what had 
taken place, according to the circular orders expedited by the President of the United States to the Executives of 
the different States. I thought it my duty, however, to take a of of Captain Bliss’s and the passengers’ deposition, 
certified by a notary public, among the number of whom you will find my signature. Ihave the honor to send you 
this copy, which I took expressly to transmit to you. sae 

The principal facts are established completely in the affidavit. I am sorry the dispersion of the passengers, who 
are already either scattered through the city, or set out for Providence and Boston, did not allow a greater number 
of signatures. However, the authenticity of the deposition will probably not be contested: if it should, the rest of 
the passengers, who are all citizens of Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, might still be called upon as evidence. 

n my part, I have nothing very particular to add to this declaration: however, as I have, according to your 
orders, pote observed every thing that passed on this occasion, I shall report some: circumstances which may 
& ; 


be more particularly interesting to you. 


The Africa’s boats had some arms. ‘The officers had their swords, and one or two pairs of pistols in the stern of 
each boat. This circumstance, added to the firing of a cannon at us, loaded with ball, and to our observing, when 


near the vessel, several pieces pointed, sufficiently show the intention of the commander, if we had endeavored to 


avoid him, or to gain the land. ; ; 

When the search in the cabin was finished, they went to the hold. They desired the captain to point out our 
effects. He answered that he did not know the passengers’ baggage. I then advised your servant to deny his hav- 
ing the keys, in case on J should ask him for them. However, on_hearing the officers who commanded the party 


say that they would break open your trunks, and reflecting that resistance would only augment suspicion, [ desired 
him to go down and open them. The two of which he had the keys were examined with the exactness of an excise 
officer endeavoring to discover contraband goods. ‘The whole was overturned and ransacked. During this opera- 
tion, it was mentioned that the papers were all they wanted, and, in a low tone of voice, they felicitated themselves 
at having found them. They took, from one of the trunks, a bundle of papers, which I supposed to be letters for 
individuals. ‘The officers, finding nothing more, —_— or two other trunks, observing it was known that Mr. 
Fauchet had embarked four trunks at New York. In the search for them, they met with a trunk belonging to citi- 
zen Chabert. They found his papers relative to his commanding the Argonaut, belonging to the India company, 
and also the ship called the Citizen of Marseilles. His journals, his charts, some signals, papers concerning his 
affairs, letters addressed to divers persons in France, all these appeared important to the officers, who judged in 
the gross, from the appearances, but were otherwise ignorant of the French language; the whole was thrown into a 
jkerchief, and set apart. They then came to my largest trunk. I had, hitherto, remained unknown. ‘The 


han 

owner was asked for. I kept at a distance, until finding that they were going to break it open, I went down with 
the key. They untied every bundle of papers, overturned the whole, without, however, being able to read any. I 
observed to these gentlemen, that, their avowed object being to seize despatches, they should not so freely overturn 
papers which were neither sealed nor covered. They replied by several observations more or less ridiculous, which 
showed their ignorance of the French language, and ended by the most conclusive reason, that such was the for- 
tune of war, As you will observe in the affidavit how the scene terminated, I omit repeating it here. 

I had decided to follow my papers on board the Africa, if they had taken them there, in order to assist at so in- 
solent an inspection. The only fear I had was, that of being detained a prisoner. Besides, I suppose, from the 
hasty manner in which the search ended, that they were ashamed for having been so minute in it when they found 
that you had gone off with your papers. ; ; 

I take the liberty to finish this letter by observing to you, that the English consul dined, on that day, on board 
the Africa, and was there during the detention of the packet boat. This circumstance characterises the infraction 
of which you were to have been the victim; it bespeaks the intervention of a superior authority, who would in vain 
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mask himself under the ignorance of the public law among seafaring people, or under the cloak of a mere feigned 


indignation. It is said that the English consul will explain this intervention fully. 
Salut and fraternity. 
PICHON. 


True copy. 
4 JH. FAUCHET. 


True copy of the original. 
“pA. ADET. 


No. 156. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States to Mr. Randolph, Secretary of State 
of the United States. 


Puiwavetpuia, 2d Fructidor, (19th August, 1795, O. 8.) 

3d year of the French republic, one and indivisible. 
Str: 
I informed you by my letter of the 10th August, (old style) of the insult committed by the English ship of 
war Africa on the neutrality of the United States and the law of nations. I requested from you a reparation propor- 
tioned to the outrage committed towards the republic of France on the person of my predecessor. I requested it in 
the name of justice, in the name of the friendship which unites our two countries; I had every reason to expect it. 
From what fatality is it, sir, that the captain of the Africa, whose injurious proceedings are known, still finds an asylum 
in the ports of the United States; insults — menaces the authority of your country; and dares to claim the same 
advantages enjoyed by the French frigate Medusa at Newport, and preserves his station in the middle of the entrance 
of that port? He will, without doubt, not quit this station unless it be to pursue the frigate Medusa, notwithstanding 
the law of nations, and the proclamation of the President of the United States, which prohibit all vessels of war from 
going out of the ports of the United States, or from using them as a station in order to cruise against enemy vessels. 
Can any other design be imputed to the Africa, and are not the friendship which the United States bear to France, 
the respect due to their neutrality, the honor of their Government and » te laws, equally interested in preventing 
the Africa from consummating the new attempt which she meditafes, if not arrested, in your ports? Should she not 
be ordered to quit them? If not, of what value are the friendship and treaties which connect the people? What would 
ou wish the French os pen to think of the intentions of the Government of the United States, when, on the one 
and, an English vessel exercising an open robbery in the waters of your States, enjoys an asylum, an hospitality, 
due only to friends? And, on the other, a French ship of war comes into your ports under the guarantee of the law of 
nations, of your neutrality, and of our treaties, is arrested and seized in contempt of these same treaties, when the 
law of nations, the honor of the United States, are unattended to by the English who insult them; and when our trea- 

ties are violated, for the purpose of satisfying the indiscreet demand of a single individual. 

That the new treaty connecting the United States with England cannot weaken ours, you have assured me, sir; 
you have told me that the intentions of the President were firm in this respect, and I have never doubted it. ‘That 
treaty, you have always affirmed, cannot destroy the good dispositions of the American Government towards France. 
Are those dispositions and your promises ineffectual? I cannot believe it. I rather flatter myself that the present 
circumstances will convince me that I am not deceived, and that the republic will havea positive proof of that friend- 
ship of which it has so often received assurances. In this persuasion, I flatter myself that you will take the necessary 
measures in order to prevent the Africa from using your ports as a station whence to cruise on the French frigate 
Medusa. Referring, moreover, to my letters of the 9th, 11ths and 18th August (old style) I reiterate to you my applica- 
tion as to the corvette /e Cassius, arrested in your ports in violation of our treaties, and I notify you that, if 1 do not 
speedily obtain justice, I shall abandon this vessel to the American Government, to its risk, reserving the right to 
future claim, and I shall refer the matter to my Government. 

Accept, sir, &c. 
P. A. ADET. 


No. 157. 


Mr. Pickering, Secretary of War, charged with the Department of State, to Mr. Adet, Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the French republic. 


. 


, DEPARTMENT OF State, September 5, 1795. 
IR: 

On the 25th ultimo I had the honor to inform you (in answer to your letter of the 19th) that the violation of 
the laws of nations by the British ship of war Africa, in the instance to which you referred, had engaged the atcen- 
tion - - Government of the United States; at the same time mentioning some circumstances which might have 
caused delays. ° 

To maintain the character of fairness and impartiality with which the President desired that all the acts of his 
administration might be marked, he was willing to allow full time for any representations and explanations which 
Captain Home, the commander of the Africa, might think —_ to make: that time has elapsed, and none have 
been received. On the contrary, some recent acts show that he has repeated his aggressions. ‘The President has, 
therefore, now determined to pursue such measures as are in his power to vindicate the sovereignty and rights of the 
United States. And as a principal aggression was committed by Captain Home, in the attempt made to take your 
predecessor, Mr. Fauchet, and his papers, it is just that you should receive the information I am going to com- 
municate. 

Governor Fenner is desired to transmit to Captain Home the demand of the President of the United States, that 
he immediately remove from a station within their jurisdiction, where he has violated, and continues to violate, their 
rights. ‘The Governor is also desired to make known to Captain Home that, after forty-eight hours from the time 
this requisition shall be communicated to him, all intercourse between the citizens of the United States and the ship 
under his command will be forbidden. 

Farther, a full statement of the conduct of that officer will be transmitted to the minister of the United States at 
London, to be laid before the British Government for the purpose of obtaining reparation. 


I have the honor to be, &c. . 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


No. 158. 


Mr. Pickering to the Governor of Rhode Island. 


s DepartMenT or Stare, September 5, 1795. 

SIR: 

_ The President of the United States, ever desirous of manifesting the fairness and impartiality of his adminis- 

tration, was not in haste to decide upou the conduct of Captain Rodham Home, commander of the British ship of war 

Africa, for his violation of the sovereignty of the United States, as represented in the protest of Thomas Bliss, mas- 

ter of the sloop Pessy, sailing within the jurisdiction and under the flag of the United States; and for the menace 
VOL. I. 
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and insulting demands in his letter of the 31st of July, addressed to Thomas William Moore, Esq. His Britannic 
Majesty’s vice consul in Rhode Island, and by him communicated to your excellency. Representations on this sub- 


ject were made to His Britannic Majesty’s minister, and since his departure, to his chargé des affaires, with an in- 


timation of the President’s intention to wait a reasonable time for the counter representation of Captain Home, and 
such explanations from him and Mr. Moore as they should think proper to offer. That time has elapsed, and no satis- 
factory explanations have been given; on the contrary, it appears that Captain Home is continuing his aggressions. 
The President has therefore decided on the measures which his duty requires him to take, to vindicate the sove- 
reignty and rights of the United States. In pursuance of this determination, | am now to desire your excellency to 
communicate to the said Captain Rodham Home the demand of the President of the United States, that he immediately 
remove from a station within the jurisdiction of the United States, where he has violated, and continues to violate, their 
rights; and that he forthwith liberate the three seamen, to wit: William Jones, John Caton, and George White, 
whom, with an armed force, he, on the 24th of the last month, seized and took from on board the ship Anne, John 
Tillinghast, master, then sailing within the jurisdiction of the United States, and carried on board the said ship 
Africa, where they are detained. I am also to request your excellency to make known to him, the said Captain 
Home, that after forty-eight hours from the time these requisitions shall be communicated to him, all intercourse 
between the citizens of the United States and the ship under his command will be forbidden. Those only can claim 
the rights of hospitality who respect the laws and rights of the nation on which the claim is made. To such. of what- 
ever nation, the President desires, with perfect impartiality, to render and secure all those accommodations and ad- 
vantages to which they are entitled from the United States. 

have the honor to enclose an act of the President, by which he has revoked the exequatur formerly granted to 
Mr. Moore as vice consul at Rhode Island, and to request your excellency to cause the same to be publiceed. 


Lam, &c. 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


No. 159. 
Mr. Pickering to Mr. Thomas William Moore. 


DepartMENt OF State, September 5, 1795. 

SIR: 

It having been ascertained that, on the 2d of August, 1795, you transmitted to the Governor of the State of 

Rhode Island a letter, dated the 31st of July, addressed to you by Captain Rodham Home, commander of the British 

ship of war Africa, the contents whereof you saw were highly indecent and unjustifiable: as unrestrained by the 

respect you owed the Government by whose permission you exercised your oflice, you have thus co-operated with 

Captain Home in grossly insulting its authority, the President of the United States has judged it to be no longer 

proper that you should be permitted to exercise the functions or powers of a vice consul within the United States. 

fou will, therefore, receive enclosed a copy of the letters patent which have been issued for the revoking the 
exequatur, heretofore granted to you, and which will be made public. 

1 am, sir, &c. 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


No. 160. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


To all whomit may concern. 


Thomas William Moore, Esquire, having heretofore produced to me his commission as vice consul of His Britan- 
nic Majesty, within the State of Rhode Island, and having thereon received from me an exequatur, bearing date the 
5th day of December, 1793, recognizing him as such, and declaring him free to exercise, within the said State, such 
functions and powers as may be given or permitted, by the laws of the land, to the consuls of nations, between whom 
and the United States no treaty or convention exists for permitting specific powers and functions to be exercised by 
their consuls reciprocally: And the said Thomas William Moore having, on the second day of August, 1795, trans- 
mitted to the Governor of the State of Rhode Island a letter, dated the 31st of July, 1795, addressed to him, the 
said Thomas William Moore, and written by Captain Rodham Home, commander of the British ship of war Africa, 
then lying at or near the port of Newport, in said State; which said letter is conceived in terms of menace and in- 
sult against the authority of the United States: And the said Thomas William Moore having participated in the com- 
mission of the said menace and insult, by transmitting the letter as aforementioned, having perfect knowledge of 
its contents: And it being nolonger proper, and consistent with the respect due to the Government and authority of 
the United States, that the said Thomas William Moore should continue to exercise any of the functions or powers 
heretofore allowed, in virtue of his said commission as vice consul: These are, therefore, to declare, that I do no 
longer recognize the said ‘Thomas William Moore as vice consul of His Britannic Majesty in a part of these United 
States,‘nor permit him to exercise any of the functions or powers heretofore granted; and I do hereby wholly revoke 
the said exequatur heretofore given, and do declare the same to be absolutely void from this day forward. 


In testimony whereof, I have caused these letters to be made patent, and the seal of the United States of 
fn «) America to be hereunto affixed. Done at the city of Philadelphia, the fifth day of September, one thou- 
«J sand seven hundred and ninety-five, and of the independence of the United States of America the 


twentieth. 
G. WASHINGTON. 


By the President’s command: 
Timoruy PickeRINc. 


No. 161. 


Mr. Pickering to Mr. Monroe. 
DEPARTMENT OF STaTE, September 14, 1795. 
SIR: 
Before this letter reaches you, unofficial information will probably get to hand of the outrage committed by 
the British man of war the Africa, commanded by Captain Rodham Home, in his attempt to take Mr. Fauchet and 
his papers, on his passage from New York down the sound to Newport, where he was to embark for France in the 
frigate Medusa. ‘The station taken by the Africa, in the waters of the State of Rhode Island, seems to have sug- 
*gested to the people at Newport the idea that she intended to intercept Mr. Fauchet. An express was, therefore. 
sent to Stonington in Connecticut, where the sloop,in which Mr. Fauchet had embarked, was detained by contrary 
winds, to warn him of his danger He then quitted the sloop, and taking his valuable papers with him, pursued his 


journey by land. ; : 
Captain Home made the expected attempt. The sloop was brought to, and two officers of the Africa went on 
board to search and take Mr. Fauchet, or his papers, or both—Captain Home, it seems, said the object was to take 


his papers only; and, accordingly, finding that those of value had been landed with Mr. S‘auchet, the rest were re- 
turned unopened. The particulars of this action are stated in the deposition of Captain Thomas Bliss, the master of 
the packet in which Mr. Fauchet had embarked, of which a copy is enclosed. You will also find enclosed the copy of 
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an insolent letter from Captain Home for the Governor of Rhode Island, to be conveyed through the British vice 
consul, Mr. Moore, who was so indiscreet, and so little respected the dignity of our Government, as to send the 
Governor a copy of it. 

The evidences of the outrage and insulting conduct of Captain Home, with the co-operation of Mr. Moore, 
were communicated to the British minister fand chargé des affaires, and the expectations of Government of repa- 
ration announced. For this purpose, and to give opportunity for counter-representations and explanations, time was 
necessary. ‘Time accordingly was given: for justice as well as prudence required an observation of the maxim, 
Audi alteram partem. 

After a reasonable time had elapsed, and no satisfactory explanations or counter proofs being offered, the Presi- 
dent decided on the measures he would take. These you will find in the enclosed copy of my letter of the 5th instant 
to Governor Fenner. Besides which, the minister of the United States in London is charged ** fully to represent 
these outrages of  aarge Home, and to press for such reparation as the nature of the case authorizes the Presi- 
dent todemand. What this should be, it was not necessary to specify. The President relies that His Britannic 
Majesty will duly estimate the injuries and insults proved to have been committed by Captain Home against the 
United States, and inflict upon him such exemplary punishment as his aggravated offences deserve; as_ the violated 
rights of a sovereign State require: and as it will become the justice and honor of His Majesty’s Government to 
impose. 

The letter beforementioned to Governor Fenner was sent from Philadelphia, by the post, on Saturday the 5th 
instant, when it bears date. On the Monday following, intelligence was received that the Medusa had sailed on 
the first, and that the Africa, in two or three hours afterwards, got under way to pursue her. [ am particular in stat- 
ing the days when the President’s orders to Governor Fenner were despatched, and when the first information 
reached Philadelphia that the Medusa had sailed, because it is not improbable that the suspension of those orders 
may be represented as calculated to be inoperative; and it may be suggested that they were not issued finally until 
it was known that the Africa had left the waters of Rhode Island. But the facts are as I have stated them; and 
the true and osly causes of the suspension are those which I have mentioned, and which you will see in the letter to 
Governor Fenner. 

The circumstances, in respect to wind and weather, under which the Medusa sailed, joined with her swift sail- 
ing, enabled her to escape from the Africa, which has since returned to her former station at Rhode Island. The 
President’s orders, prohibiting all intercourse with her, will now come into operations and for her additional viola- 
tion of the rights of a neutral nation, in immediately pursuing the Medusa, a new demand of satisfaction will be 
made on the British Government. A naval force to compel a due respect to our rights on the water you know we 
do not possess. ; 

| have the pleasure to inform you that peace with all the Indians on our frontiers is at length accomplished. 
Georgia and the Southwestern territory have, for some months past, enjoyed tranquillity; and the most prejudiced 
against the Creeks believe their pacification sincere. On the third of August, General Wayne concluded a treaty 
with all the Western Indians. ‘This fact is declared in a letter of that date from the Quartermaster General at head 
quarters, to his deputy, Major Craig, at Pittsburg. So I rely upon it. I suppose General Wayne must have sent 
off the official account with the treaty by one of his aids, whose arrival I daily expect. 

Quiet possession has been taken of Presqu’ Isle, where some works are now erecting, for the protection of 
the inhabitants, and the security of our garrison. 

But for the vexations on our commerce by the belligerent Powers, (for they are not confined to the British) we 
should enjoy perfect repose, amidst unexampled prosperity. : 

1 am, very respecfully, sir, &c. 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


No. 162. 
Newport, August 2, 1795. 
Sir a ue ee, 
The following is a copy of a letter I received from Captain Home, of His Britannic Majesty’s ship Africa, 
which I take the most early opportunity of forwarding to your excellency. 
have the honor to be, &c. 


THOMAS WILLIAM MOORE. 
His Excellency Artuur Fenner, Esq. 
Governor and commander-in-chief of the State of Rhode Island, &c. Providence. 


No. 163. 
Arrica, orF Ruope Istanp, July 31, 1795. 
Sir: 
I did expect to have the pleasure of seeing you on board the Africa, but as that is not the case, I am obliged 
to send an officer to you, under the present circumstances, and to desire that you will lay my letter before the 
Governor, or other chief magistrate of this island, which is to contain these several requests. _ ag . 
First, ‘That there may be delivered up to me, immediately, an officer who was taken out of a British sloop, while 
in Newport, and confined on board the French frigate now in Rhode Island; this violent proceeding being contrary 
to the law of all nations in a neutral port. In the second place, that yon may receive the aid of the civil power in 
this Island, to send on board the Africa all British seamen, and others, who have been captured in any vessels, and 
set at liberty in these States: not a feigned and pretended aid, but such as our nation havea right to expect 
from the United States, with whom we are at peace and amity. And, thirdly, that I may be permitted to buy such 
refreshments as my ship’s company are in need of; and that, in case I send my own boats on shore, my | a and 
officers shall not be liable to a A from any of the inhabitants, or ether, of whatever description, and to repre- 
sent, in plain terms, to the Governor, that my officer, who carries this, or any other officer or people whom I may 
send on their just and Jawful occasions, receive from any one individual, whether in the nature of a mob or other- 
wise, any affront or insult, I will immediately, on my part, come in with His Majesty’s ship under my command, 
and protect my own people. And further, that if the Government or States here are, in such cases as I have men- 
tioned, guilty of sucha breach of neutrality, I will then look upon myself, in the same manner, as not bound to observe 
the neutrality of these ports; and that I am resolved to be treated in the same manner, in all respects whatever, as 
they do those of the French republic; and I am more plain in the nature of my present demands, as I have received 
a hint, that, if 1 send my people on shore, while the Medusa lies at Newport, they will be considered as spies. 
In this case I want to spy nothing. I am in full possession of every intelligence, regarding that ship, which I 
want to be possessed of. And I require a written answer from the Governor of Rhode Island to these demands, 
and that without loss of time. é 
I am, sir, &c. 
RODHAM HOME. 
To Tuomas Wm. Moore, Esq. ; 
His Brit. Maj. Vice Consul, Rhode Island. 


Srate or Rxuope Isztanp, &c. 


The preceding contains a true copy of an original letter from Thomas Wm. Moore, and of a copy of Rodham 


Home’s letter to him accompanying it, duly compared. r . 
Witness, HENRY WARD, Secretary. 
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[The following documents, although forming no part of those communicated to Congress by the preceding message, are inserted 
in this compilation for the purpose of supplying any omission, and developing, as far as practicable, the policy ard mea- 


sures of the respective Governments. ] 


INSTRUCTIONS. 

Purtapecputa, June 10th, 1794. 
Sir: 
You have been nominated as the sucessor of Mr. Gouverneur Morris, in the office of minister plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the republic of France, from a confidence that, while you keep steadily in view 
the necessity of rendering yourself acceptable to that Government, you will maintain the self respect due to our own. 
In doing the one and the other of these things, your own prudence and understanding must be the guides; after first 

possessing yourself of the real sentiments of the Executive relative to the French nation. 

The President has been an early and decided friend of the French Revolution; and whatever reason there may 
have been, under our ignorance of facts and policy, to suspend an opinion upon some of its important transactions, 
yet is he immutable in his wishes for its accomplishment; incapable of assenting to the right of any foreign prince to 
meddle with its interior arrangements; and persuaded that success will attend their efforts; and particularly, that 
union among themselves is an impregnable barrier against external assaults. 

How the French Government, when it shall be no longer attacked by foreign arms, will ultimately settle, is a 
point, not yet reduced to any absolutely certain expectation. ‘The gradation of public opinion, from the beginning of 
the new order of things to this day, and the fluctuation and mutual destruction of parties, forbid a minister of a foreign 
country to attach himself to any as such, and dictate to him not to incline to any set of men, further than they appear 
to go with the sense of the nation. 

When the executive provisory council recalled Mr. Genet, they expressed a determination to render ita matter of 
eclat, as you have seen, and at the same time disavowed all his offensive acts. Nothing having been forwarded to us, 
relative to Mr. Morris, which requires a disavowal, you will, if you should be interrogated as to any particular feel- 
ing prevailing with the President upon the occasion, refer to the letter from the Secretary of State to Mr. Fauchet, 
as explanatory of the President’s promptness to comply with their demand. 

From Mr. Genet and Fauchet we have uniformly learned, that France did not desire us to depart from neutrality; 
and it would have been unwise to have asked us to do otherwise: for our ports are open to her prizes, while they 
are shut to those of Great Britains and supplies of grain could not be forwarded to France with so much certainty, 
were we at war, as they can even now, notwithstanding the British instructions; and as they may be, if the demands 
to be made upon Great Britain should succeed. We have, therefore, pursued neutrality with faithfulness; we have 
paid more of our debt to France than was absolutely due, as the Secretary of the Treasury asserts; and we should have 
paid more, if the state of our affairs did not require us to be prepared with funds for the possible event of war. We 
mean to continue the same line of conduct in futures; and to remove all jealousy with respect to Mr. Jay’s mission to 
London, you may say, that he is positively forbidden to weaken the engagements between this country and France. 
It is not improbable that you will be obliged to encounter, on this head, suspicions of various kinds. But you may 
declare the motives of that mission to be, to obtain immediate compensation for our plundered property, and restitution 
of the posts. You may intimate, by way of argument, but without ascribing it to the Government, that, if war should 
be necessary, the affections of the people of the United States towards it, would be better secured by a manifestation 
that every step had been taken to avoid it; and that the British nation would be divided, when they found that we 
had been forced into it. ‘This may be briefly touched upon as the path of prudence with respect to ourselves; and 
also with respect to France, since we are unable to give her aids of men or money. To this matter you cannot be too 
attentive, and you will be amply justified in repelling with firmness any imputation of the most distant intention to 
sacrifice our connexion with France to any connexion with England. You may back your assertions by a late deter- 
mination of the President to have it signified abroad that he is averse to admit into his public room, which is free toall 
the world besides, any Frenchmen who are obnoxious to the French republic; although, perhaps, it may again happen 
sometimes, as many go thither, whose names and characters are utterly unknown. 

It is very probable that our country will become the asylum for most of the French who expatriate themselves 
from their native land. Our laws have never yet made a distinction of persons, nor is such a distinction very easy. 
Hence some of those who are perhaps attainted in France, have thrown themselves upon the protection of the United 
States. ‘This will not, as it surely ought not, to be misinterpreted into any estrangement Jrom the French cause. 
You will explain this, whensoever it shall be necessary. 

If we may judge from what has been at different times uttered by Mr. Fauchet, he will represent the existence 
of two parties here, irreconcileable to each other. One republican, and friendly to the French revolution; the other 
monarciical, aristocratic, Britannic, and anti-Gallican: that a majority of the House of Representatives, the people, 
and the President, are in the first class; and a majority of the Senate in the second. If this intelligence should be 
used, in order to inspire a distrust of our good will to tony you will industriously obviate such an effect; and if a 
fair occasion should present itself, you may hint, that the most effectual means of obtaining from the United States, 
what is desired by France, will be by a plain and candid application to the Government, and not by those insidious 
operations on the people, which Genet endeavored to carry on. 

The information which we possess of France, before and in the early stages of the Revolution, must be consider- 
ably changed at this day. You will, therefore, transmit to us, as soon as possible, an account of the navy, the agri- 
culture, and the commerce of France. It is desirable, too, to know upon what footing religion really stands. ‘These, 
however, are general objects. But we are particularly concerned to understand the true state of the different 
sects of politicians. Are there any of the old friends to the ancient regime remaining? Are any new friends created 
by the course of things? Are the Brissotines extinguished? Are the Dantonists overwhelmed? Is Robespierre’s 

rty firmly fixed? Is he capable, from talents and personal fortitude, todirect the storm? Is his character free from 
imputation, as to money? Is he friendly to the United States? How is the executive power administered now? 
What new accessiun of authority may have lately accrued to the committee of public safety? What relation do the 
twelve commissions of administration, which have been lately established, bear to that committee? What is the 
true cause of the various changes, which have lately taken place, by one party rising upon the ruins of another? What 
assurance can be had, that any party can so long maintain itself, as to promise stability to the Government? Are the 
people sincerely affectionate to their present Government; or are they restrained by the terror of the revolutionary 
tribunal, or by the danger of having their country dismembered by the coalesced princes? What species of execu- 
tive will probably be at last adopted? What characters bid fair to take the helm of affairs, after the great destruc- 
tion and banishment of able men? ‘These and many other questions of the same nature ought to be solved, to enable 
us to see things in a true light. For without doubting the solidity of the French cause, we ought not to be unpre- 
pared for any event. If, therefore, any very momentous turn should arise in French affairs, upon which the con- 
duct of our Government may depend, you need not hesitate at the expense of an advice boat, if no other satisfactory 
opportunity should occur. But it is the wish of the President, that, at the end of every week, you commit to a letter 
the transactions of it, and embrace every proper conveyance, by duplicates, and, in great cases, even by triplicates. 

Should you be interrogated about the treaty of commerce, you may reply that it has never been proposed to us by 
Mr. Fauchet. As to any thing else concerning it, you will express yourself not to be instructed; it being a subject to 
be negotiated with the Government here. 

In like manner, if a treaty of alliance, or if the execution of the guarantee of the French Islands, by force of arms, 
should be propounded, you will refer the republic of France to this side of the water. In short, it is expected, with 
a sure reliance on your discretion, that you will not commit the United States, by any specific declarations, except 
where you are particularly instructed, and except too in giving testimony of our attachment to their cause. 

There is reason to believe that the embargo, when it was first laid, excited some uneasy sensations in the breast 
of the French minister. For it so happened that, at the moment before its operation, pretty considerable shipments 
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of flour were made to the British West Indies, and a snow, called La Camille, laden with flour, for France, was 
arrested near Newcastle, on the Delaware, after she had quitted <7 gael of Philadelphia. But you know enough 
of the history of this business to declare that the embargo was levelled against Great Britain, and was made general 
merely because, if it had been partial against her, it would have amounted to a cause of war; and, also, that it was 
not continued, merely because it was reputed to be injurious to France. My letters to Mr. Fauchet will explain 
the case of La Camille, and all his complaints about the embargo. 

Should our embargo be brought up, the way will be easy for our complaint against the embargo of Bordeaux. At 
any rate, you will remonstrate against it, and urge satisfaction for the sufferers. You will receive all the papers 
which have come into the Department of State relative to those matters; and you will, besides, open a correspond- 
ence with the captains and persons interested at Bordeaux, in order to obtain more accurate information. 

But you will go further, and insist upon compensation for the captures and spoliations of our property, and injuries 
to the persons of our citizens, by French cruisers. Mr. Fauchet has been applied to, and promises to co-operate 
for the obtaining of satisfaction. 

The dilatoriness with which business is transacted in France will, if not curtailed in the adjustment of these 
cases, produce infinite mischief to our merchants. This must be firmly represented to the French republic; and 
you may find a season for intimating how unfortunate it would be if so respectable a body as that of our merchants 
should relax in their zeal for the French cause, from irritation at their losses. ‘The papers on this head are-a state- 
ment of French cases, Mr. Fauchet’s letters to me, and the documents themselves. 

You know the extreme distress in which the inhabitants of St. Domingo came hither, after the disasters of the 
Cape. Private charity, and especially at Baltimore, most liberally contributed to their support. The Congress at 
length advanced fifteen thousand dollars, with a view of reimbursement from France. This subject has been broken 
to Mr. Fauchet here, and he appears to have been roused at the idea of supporting, by French money, French aristo- 
crats and democrats indiscriminately. Both he and his nation ought to be satisfied that, in the cause of humanity, 
oppressed by poverty, political opinions have nothing to do. Add to this, that none but the really indigent receive 
a farthing. It was the duty of the French republic to relieve their colonists laboring under a penury so produced; 
and, as it would have been too late to wait for their approbation before the payments were decreed, it will not be 
deemed an offensive disposal of French money that we now make a claim for repayment. If Mr. Fauchet has power 
upon the subject, an attempt will be made for a settlement with him here; but that being very doubtful, it will for- 
ward the retribution by discussing it in Europe. 

You will be also charged with the demands of several American citizens for bills of exchange drawn in the 
French West Indies on France. ‘The report of a committee of them, Mr. Fauchet’s letter, and the vouchers, which 
you will carry, leave no doubt of your success. But if there should be any difficulty, do not fail to communicate it 
to the Secretary of State instantaneously. The sooner, therefore, the affair is entered upon, the better. 

It is important that no public character of the United States should be in France which is not acceptable. You 
will inquire into the consuls, and inform how they are approved, and whether they be deserving. Although the 
President will avoid, as much as possible, to appoint any obnoxious person, consul, it may happen otherwise. and 
must be considered as accidental. Mr. Alexander Duvernat goes for Paris in the quality of vice consul, and Mr. 
Fauchet said that he had nothing to object to him. 

Consulates are established in every port of France where they are conceived useful. But perhaps you may find 


it advisable to mark out some other places for such offices. ; 
It is recommended that no business of consequence be carried on verbally, or in writing, but in your own Jan- 


guage. 

¥ The minister of each nation has a right to use his national tongue, and few men can confide in their exactness 
when -" do business in a foreign one. But great care is necessary in the choice of interpreters when they are to be 
reserted to. 

It is a practice of great utility to note down every conversation of consequence which you hold, immediately after 
retirement; and the Executive will expect to receive copies of what shall be thus written. 

A communication with our other ministers in Europe, under proper caution, may be advantageous. 

Let nothing depend upon verbal communication which can be carried on in writing. 

To conclude. You go, sir, to France, to strengthen our friendship with that country; and you are well acquainted 
with the line of freedom and ease to which you may advance without betraying the dignity of the United States. 
You will show our confidence in the French republic, without betraying the most remote mark of undue complai- 
sance. You will let it be seen that, in case of war with any nation on earth, we shall consider France as our first 
and natural ally. You may dwell upon the sense which we entertain of past services, and for the more recent inter- 
position in our behalf with the Dey of Algiers. Among the great events with which the world is now teeming, there 
may be an opening for France to become instrumental in securing to us_the free navigation of the Mississippi. 
Spain may, perhaps, negotiate a peace, separate from Great Britain, with France. If she does, the Mississippi may 
be acquired through this channel, especially if you contrive to have our mediation in any manner solicited. 


With every wish for your welfare, and an honorable issue to your ministry, I am, sir, &c. 
EDMUND RANDOLPH. 


From the Secretary of State to Mr. Monroe. 
PuiwavEtpuia, July 30th, 1794. 


Sir: : 

1 have applied to Mr. Fauchet for the adjustment of the fifteen thousand dollars, voted by Congress for the 
relief of the St. Domingo people. His answer is not yet received, although I can be at no loss to anticipate it. For 
I recollect, when he first caine, he felt uneasy that Congress should be granting (as he called it) French money 
against the will of the republic; and even after [ had pressed upon him the obligation of his Government to support 
its indigent citizens; the heavy tax which these unhappy fugitives had been upon us, and the impossibility of seeing 
them starve in our country, no other impression was made upon him than to narrow his objection to the disburse- 
ment of French ron | for the support of aristocrats as well as democrats. You will, therefore, proceed to bring 
this article immediately into view; and as it is short in its principle so will it be sufficient for us to obtain a short 
decree, that such ort the fifteen thousand dollars as may have been expended upon the succor of the indigent 
inhabitants of St. Domingo, who took refuge here after the disasters of the Cape, be credited to the United States 
in their account with the French republic. 

We have heard, with regret, that several of our citizens have been thrown into prison in France, from a suspi- 
cion of criminal attempts against the Government. If they are guilty, we are extremely sorry for it; if innocent, 
we must protect them. It is the desire, therefore, of the President, that you should, without delay,jcollect intelli- 
gence of every American citizen under confinement, and of his case; and whatsoever ought and can be done, to do 
promptly and decisively; taking care to see that your path is clear, and affording no pretext for being charged with 
demands against the law of nations. Among these persons are Archibald Hunter, and Shubael Allen; concerning 
both of whom papers are enclosed, and who ought to be immediately assisted, as far as may be rights since their 
sufferings are known. I consign them to your earliest attention and zvarmest activity. 

Mr. Macarty, whose letter is enclosed, has been lately sipointel consul for the United States, in the Isle of 
France, from whence he dates. The circumstances which he relates are serious and important; and it is wished 
pr at a no time in having every thing rectified and compensated, as to past instances, and to prevent a repeti- 

on of future. 

The enclosed letter, from one Binard, of Brest, speaks of his having been appointed vice consul of the United 
States there, by Mr. Burrall Carnes, our late consul at Nantes. In this he is mistaken, as Mr. Carnes had no right 
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10 appoint a vice consul under himself, and probably went no further than to constitute him an agent, as consuls 
may lawfully do. Mr. Dobree, having succeeded Mr. Carnes, will probably take similar measures with respect to 
an agents; but it is desirable that you should immediately examine this matter well, and cause to be done what shall 
appear beneficial to our trade. — 

If a vice consul should appear to be really necessary, you will inform me by the first opportunity. 

Mr. G. Morris having recommended Mr. Francis Coffyn to be our consul at Dunkirk, a temporary commission 
is sent to him. and will be submitted to the Senate for renewals; unless, from a view of all circumstances relative to 
his situation, (he being understood to be now in confinement for some cause or other) you should think it improper 
that he should be employed in the service of the United States. 

Mr. G. Morris will have probably communicated to you the steps which he has lately taken to accomplish a 
peace with Algiers, and the liberation of our fellow-citizens in captivity. But, lest he may have accidentally omit- 
ted to mention them, I forward a copy of his letter which describes his measures. As he had received no particu- 
lar powers upon this head, and is not minute in that letter, as to the instructions which he has given, we are left to 
conjecture what course has been pursued. You will, therefore, inform the proper authority that the President learns 
with great satisfaction, the new testimony given by the French republic of attachment to the interests of the Unite 
States; not doubting, at the same time, that it must prove beneficial to the supplies of France from hence; that the 
powers derived from Mr. Morris to the agent who was to accompany, on our part, the French commissioner, though 
ihey are, as yet, unknown to us, have, no doubt, been judicious, and the acts, in conformity with those powers, will 
be confirmed, if they shall be found to come within the spirit of the plan hitherto adopted; that Colonel Hum- 
phreys, our minister at Lisbon, has been long ago specially appointed to this business, possesses a full knowledge 
of our views and our means, and has been particularly conversant in our attempts for peace with Algiers; that he 
will, if he should think it necessary, instruct the agent appointed by Mr. Morris; that we trust the auspices of the 
French republic will be continued to the efforts under the guidance of Colonel Humphreys; and that, as an evi- 
dence of our confidence in the French Government, you are empowered, if you conceive it to be advisable, to 
impart the terms upon which we expect to buy peace; but the circumstances and consequences of such communi- 
cation are to be well weighed before it be made. 

The cases of spoliation and vexation from the French cruisers on our trade, I again most earnestly recommend 
to your anxious attention. Mr. Fauchet has promised to forward a recommendation of them to his Government. 
You will do well to press the principle without delay; and if doubts are entertained as to facts, put the subjects into 
a train for the most early decision. ‘The French republic will surely never suffer us to be plundered by their citi- 
zens; and that we have greatly suffered by their plundering, the papers accompanying this letter, if they be true, 
manifest. We are no less disturbed at the conduct concerning the embargo at Bordeaux. If the account brought 
hither lately, by one of the captains who were detained there, be genuine, the promise of compensation has been illu- 
sory only. You are, therefore, again charged to make this also your special and immediate business; and to press 
the rights of our citizens in a manner which indicates that we cannot waive the justice due to us. In short, sir, it 
is the express instruction of the President that you diligently inquire into every inconvenience to which our trade 
has been subjected; and to remonstrate strongly upon them, and represent the facts to us fully and minutely. Had 
not Mr. Morris so strenuously pressed the affair of the ship Laurens of Charleston, which is committed to your care, 
I would here repeat all the circumstances. But these may be obtained as well from Mr. Morris as from the French 
archives. The decrees upon which the conduct of the French republic was founded, in this case, which I note 
particularly, on account of these decrees, have also been remonstrated against by Mr. Morris; and I question whe- 
ther much matter can be added to his observations. But such of those decrees as tend to the condemnation of the 
Laurens are gross violations of our rights. You, no doubt, will have resumed this subject immediately on your 
arrivals and you are at liberty to speak in a firm and decisive tone, taking care to avoid offence, or, in any degree, 
to weaken the friendship between the two countries. As you carried with you a statement from this Department 
relative to the spoliations of our trade, and copies of Mr. Fauchet’s letters respecting them, I do not repeat them 
here. But these will assist you in the demands which you are to make on the French Government. 

Iam, &c. 
; EDM. RANDOLPH, Secretary of State. 


Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, August 11, 1794. 
SIR: 

On the 31st ultimo I arrived at Havre, and, on the 2d instant, at this place. Mr. Morris was, upon my 
arrival, from town, but he came in as soon as advised of it. By him I was presented to the commissary of foreign 
affairs, who assured me that, as soon as the form of my reception should be settled, he would apprize me of it, but 
that this would unavoidably create a delay of some days, as well from the present derangement of their affairs, on 
account of the late commotion of Robespierre, as from the necessity of making some general regulation in that 
respect, it being the first instance in which a minister had been addressed to the republic. I assured him I should 
wait, with pleasure, the convenience of those whem it concerned, and since which I have not seen him; but hear 
that the subject is under consideration of the committee of public safety, and will probably be concluded in a day 
or two. 

I heard, at Havre, of the crimes and execution of Robespierre, St. Just, Couthon, and others of that party, and 
should have written to you on the subject, from that port, but that I knew [ could give only the current report, 
varying, perhaps, in every sea port town, and which might reach you before my letter. I hastened, therefore, to 
Paris, in the hope of acquiring there immediately more correct information of facts, as well as of the causes which 
gave birth to them; but, even yet, I suspect I am on the surface only, for it will take some time to become well 
acquainted with the true state of things on a theatre so extensive and important. 

That Robespierre and his associates merited their fate is a position to which every one assents. It was pro- 
claimed by the countenances and voices of all whom I met and conversed With from Havre to Paris. In the latter 
place, where the oppression was heaviest, the people seemed tobe relieved from a burthen which had become insup- 
portable. It is generally agreed that, from the period of Danton’s fall, Rebespierre had amassed in his own hands 
all the powers of the Government, and controlled every department in all its operations. It was his spirit which 
ruled the committee of public safety, the Convention, and the revolutionary tribunal. The Convention was soon 
found, after the abrogation of the constitution, to be too unwieldy and slow in its deliberations to direct the great 
and complicated mass of executive business; this had given birth to two committees, the one of salut public, the 
other of sureté generale, into whose hands the whole was deposited. To the former was assigned the manage- 
ment of foreign affairs, the direction of the armies, &c; to the latter the interior administration; and they were 
respectively enjoined to render an ,account, monthly, of their transactions to the Convention. It was intend- 
ed that these committees should be independent of each other, and both under the immediate control of the 
Convention; but, by the distribution of their powers, this design was defeated, for such an ascendancy was thereby 
given to the committee of public safety that the other became its instrument, acting only under its authority. ‘The 
principal members of the Convention were placed in these committees, and Robespierre, who was by far the most 
influential one, was assigned to the committee of public safety. It soon happened, in the course of the administra- 
tion, from the very extensive patronage, comparative weight of character, and immense power, that this committee 
gained likewise an entire ascendancy in the Convention, and controlled all its measures. Nor was the organization 
of the revolutionary tribunal more favorable to the independence of that branch, and, of course, to public and per- 
sonal liberty. It was equally denendent on, and the creature of, this committee. Robespierre, therefore, had become 
omnipotent. It was his spirit which dictated every movement. and particularly the unceasing operation of the guil- 
fotine. Nor did a more bloody and merciless tyrant ever wield the rod of power. His acts of cruelty and oppres- 
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sion are, perhaps, without parrallel in the annals of history. It is generally. conceded that, for some months 
before his fall, the list of prisoners was shown him, every evening, by the president of the revolutidnary tri- 
bunal, and that he marked those who were to be the victims of the succeeding day, which order was invariably 
executed. Many whole families, those under the age of sixteen excepted, were cut off, upon the imputation 
of conspiracies, &c. but for the sole reason that some members had been more friendly to Brissot, Danton, &c. or 
had expressed a jealousy of his power. His oppression had, in fact, gained to such a height that a convulsion 
became unavoidable. ‘The circumstances which immediately preceded and brought on the crisis are differently 
recounted. Some make him the active party, and believe that he had arranged with the commune and the guards 
of the city the plan of a general massacre of his enemies in the Convention. But I am of opinion that these pro- 
jects, for they were certainly contemplated, proceeded from despair, and were adopted at the moment only as the 
means of defence. The time and manner of the explosion, which was in the Convention, support this idea. Lt had 
been intimated, some days before, by him or St. Just, that other conspiracies threatened the safety of the republic, 
and which ought to be laid open. The communication was given in such a manner as to satisfy the audience that 
he meant Tallien and some other members of the house. And, in the moment of the explosion, St. Just had com- 
menced a development of this pretended conspiracy, leading to a denunciation of these members. If the power 
of Robespierre remained, it was well known that death and denunciation went hand in hand. ‘To repel it by acoun- 
ter one was the only remaining hope. It could, in no event, produce a worse effect. ‘Tallien, therefore, rose, and 
interrupted St. Just, demanding: ‘* How long shall we be abused with denunciations of pretended conspiracies? 
*Tis time to draw the veil from perfidy so flagrant.” St. Just was silenced, and driven from the tribune. Robes- 
nierre ascended, and made many effurts to speak, in vain. The whole Convention rose, and cried out, with one 
voice, ‘ Down with the tyrant!” He stood like one amazed and stupified, staring at the Convention, with a counte- 
nance equally bespeaking indignation and terror; deprived of the power of utterance, but yet afraid to descend. As 
soon as the Convention saw its strength, he was arrested, and sent a prisoner to the committee of public safety; but. 
by this time, his immediate coadjutors had taken the alarm, and were endeavoring to excite commotions in the city 
in his behalf. Henriot, the commander of the guard, with a few followers, pursued and rescued him from the com- 
mittee. He then took his station with the commune, heretofore the theatre of his power, and began to harangue the 
people, and with some effect; whilst Henriot, in the character of general, was busied in assembling the guards in 
the place before the hall of the Convention, with intention to fire on it. There was, at this moment, an awful pause 
in the affairs of the republic. Every thing was suspended, and the public mind greatly alarmed and agitated. ‘The 
situation of the Convention was truly interesting. ‘They knew that all the appointments were conferred by Robes- 
pierre, that he had been long deemed a patriot, and still possessed, by means of affection or terror, a wonderful 
influence over the citizens at large; and, more immediately in their presence, they saw Henriot, at the head of a 
respectable force, menacing an attack. But that body was not unmindful of its dignity or its duty upon that great 
occasion. On the contrary, it displayed a degree of fortitude and magnanimity worthy of those who aspire to the 
exalted character of defenders of their country. It calmly entered upon the subject of defence; declared Robes- 
pierre, St. Just, Couthon, Henriot, and the commune, wilkiont the protection of the law; appointed a commandant 
of the guard, and sent deputies to the sections to admonish them of their danger, and warn them to stand at their 
posts in defence of their country. A moment’s reflection settled the public mind. The people beheld, on the one 
side, the Convention laboring to save the republic, and, on the other, Robespierre and his associates in open rebel - 
lion. Hesitation was at anend. The citizens rallied immediately to the standard of their sections, and Robespierre 
and his associates were taken at the same time to prison, and, on the next day, to execution, amidst the rejoicing 
and acclamations of the people. 

Many believe that Robespierre aimed at despotic power, and sought to establish himself upon the throne of the 
Capets, in the character of protector, or some such character; and, in pursuit of this idea, say, that he counted upon 
the support of the armies, and particularly the army of the north, and had otherwise arranged things in such order 
as to favor the project. What his views of ambition and carnage were, I know not: that they had been great was 
certain; but that he had concerted any plan of permanent establishment for himself, or been promised such support, 
even where his influence was greatest, cannot be true, nor is it warranted by circumstances. If he was not pro- 
mised the support, it is not probable he had such a scheme; and that it was not promised, must be obvious to those 
who take into view all the circumstances which merit consideration. It will be observed, by those who wish to form 
a just estimate of the future course and fortune of this revolution, that, from its commencement to the present time, 
no person ever raised himself to power but by the proof he had furnished of his attachment to the cause, by his ef- 
forts to promote it; and that, from the moment doubts were entertained of the solidity and purity of his principles, 
did his influence begin to decline in equal degree. This was seen in the instances of Lafayette, Dumouriez, Bris- 
sot, Danton, and finally, Robespierre himself; two of whom, though popular generals, were abandoned by the armies 
they commanded; the former compelled to seek refuge in a foreign country, and the latterin the camp of the enemy; 
and the others, though eminent in the civil department, were, upon like charges, condemned by the public voice to 
the same fate. In fact, the current of sentiment and principle has been such, that no character or circumstance has 
been able to obstruct its course: on the contrary, it has swept every thing before it. Can it be presumed, then, and 
especially at this moment, when the ardor of the nation, inflamed by conquest, is at the height, that any respectable 
number of citizens, of any description, would turn aside from the great object of the revolution, to countenance, in 
any individual, schemes of usurpation and tyranny? Did not the Tate event, even in Paris, disprove it, where Ro- 
bespierre had most influence? ‘There was no opposing force but what depended on public opinion, and evéry thing 
tended to favor his views. ; ; 

From due consideration of all circumstances, I am led to ascribe the sanguinary course of Robespierre’s pro- 
ceedings to a different cause. I consider thecontest between him and Danton as a contest for power between rivals 
having the same political objects in view. The former was jealous of the latter; and having gained the ascendancy, 
and the defective organization of the Government permitting it, by means of his influence in the judiciary, he cut 
him off. But the arrestation and condemnation were regular, according to the forms prescribed by law, and were, 
on that account, submitted to. The public, however, saw into the oppression, and disapproved of its for, at the 
moment when Danton was led to execution, there was a general gloom upon the countenances of the citizens. They 
all-attended at the place, in hope of hearing the explanation: they heard none, and retired dissatisfied. Robespierre 
saw this, and in it the foreboding of his own ruin. From that moment he saw nothing but conspiracies, assassina- 
tions, and the like. He was surrounded by informers, and had spies and emissaries in every quarter. By means 
of severity he sought his safety, and therefore struck at all his enemies in the hope of extirpating them. But it hap- 
pened in this as it always happens in like cases, every new execution increased them tenfold. It progressed thus 
till it could be no longer borne, and terminated as I have already stated. ania 

It may be asked: is there any reason to hope that the vicious operation of the guillotine will be hereafter sus- 
pended? May not factions rise again, contend with and destroy each other as heretofore? ‘To this I can only an- 
swer, that the like is not apprehended here, at least to the same extents; that the country from Havre to Paris, and 
Paris itself, appears to enjoy perfect tranquillity; that the same order is said to gee in the armies, who have ad - 
dressed the Convention, applauding its conduct, and rejoicing at the downfal of the late conspirators. Some cir- 
cumstances, it is true, have been seen indicating a suspicion that all Robespierre’s associates had not suffered the 
fate they merited, and ought not to escape; but Tatterly this has abated, though it is possible it may revive again. In 
— it may be remarked that, until peace and a well organized Government shall be established, no sure calcu- 

ation can be formed of what may happen in this respect. [am happy, however, to observe, that the subject of re- 
form in the committees and revolutionary tribunals (and which was taken up immediately after the late commotion 
subsided) is now under discussion, and that the propositions which are depending are calculated to preserve, as far 
as possible, the control of the Convention over the former, and promote the independence, and sdearoles improve 
the organization, of the latter. vet poner 

_ But are not the people oppressed with taxes? worn out by continual draughts to reinforce the armies? Do they 
discover no symptoms of increasing discontent with the reigning Government, and of a desire to relapse again uuder 
their former tyranny? What will become of the army at the end of the war? Will it retire in peace, and enjoy in 
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tranquillity that liberty it has so nobly contended for; or will it not rather turn its victorious arms against the bosom 
of its country? ‘These are great and important questions, and to which my short residence here will not permit me 
to give satisfactory answers. Hereafter I shall be able to give you better information in these respects. At present 
i can only observe, that I have neither seen nor heard of any symptom of discontent showing itself among the peo- 
ple at large. The oppression of Robespierre had indeed created an uneasiness, but which disappeared with the 
cause. I never saw in the countenances of men more apparent content with the lot they enjoy, than has been shown 
every where since my arrival. In the course of the last year the Convention recommended it to the people, as the 
surest means of support for their armies, to increase the sphere of cultivation, and from what I can learn, there never 
was more land under cultivation, nor was the country ever blessed with a more productive harvest. Many fathers 
of families, and a great proportion of the young men, are sent to the frontiers, and it was feared it would be difficult 
to reap and secure it; but the women, the boys, and the girls, even to tender age, have supplied their places. I saw 
this with amazement upon my route from Havre to this place, and am told it is generally the case. The victories 
of their armies are celebrated with joy and festivity inevery quarter, and scarcely a day has latterly passed without 
witnessing a deputation to the Convention, and often from the poorest citizens, to throw into its me! Sn some volun- 
tary contribution for the support of the war. These are not symptoms of disgust with the reigning Government, and 
of a desire to change it! 

With respect to the present disposition of the army, or what it may be at the end of the war, I can say less, as I 
have not seen it. At present the best understanding subsists between it and the Convention. It is possible that, 
in the course of service, if the war should last long, many of its members may acquire habits unfriendly to retire- 
inent; but in an army composed of the yeomanry of the country, as this is, that sentiment will be less apt to gain 
ground than in any other. Besides, is it not presumable, that the spirit which has raised and influenced this, will 
continue to produce some effect, even in its final disposition?’ If, however, there should still remain a considerable 
force on foot, which could not be prevailed on to retire; fond of conquest, of rapine, and of plunder; can it be sup- 
posed that its parent country will furnish the only and most grateful theatre to act on? Will no other portion of 
Europe present before it a more productive field, whereon to gratify ambition, avarice, or revenge? There must 
always remain in the breasts of the soldiers some sentiment in favor of their relatives; and the fortunes of the 
wealthy will be pretty well broken and dissipated here by the course of the revolution. ‘The example of the Roman 
empire is always before those whose apprehensions are greatest upon this head: they see there nothing but kindred 
armies fighting against each other, and tearing the commonwealth in pieces: but they make no allowance for the 
great difference in the state of things. The armies of the empire were raised in the conquered provinces, and com- 
posed of foreigners. They, therefore, had no attachment to Rome. The state of the country and the spirit of the 
age, are likewise different. The dissensions of Rome were the convulsions of a corrupt and worn out monarchy, 
verging rapidly toa decline. But here the case is different; the armies are otherwise composed, and the spirit of the 
age, that of a rational and philosophical reform, seeking to establish the public liberty, and sweeping before it old 
and corrupt institutions which were no longer tolerable. ; 

I have thus gone into this interesting subject from a desire to give the best view in my power of the late commo- 
tions and present state of the internal affairs of this country, because I well know its importance to my own. It will 
be ny object to improve my knowledge of it, and keep you correctly informed in every particular, and as regularly 
as opportunities offer. 

With respect to the state of the war, I can only say, in general, that the armies of France have prevailed over 
the combined forces every where. The commencement of the campaign was favorable to them; but the action 
which took place in July, near Charleroy, on the plains of Fleurus, between Cobourg, at the head of about one hun- 
dred thousand men, and Jourdan, with an inferior force; and which terminated, after the severest conflict and great 
slaughter on both sides, in favor of the French arms, has evidently given them the superiority ever since. ‘This was 
certainly one of the most important and bloody actions which has been fought in the course of the present war. Co- 
bourg, unwilling to retire before the republican troops, had gathered together all his forces, with design to hazard 
a general action, and in the hope of regaining Charleroy. He attacked them at every point, about five in the morn- 
ing, formed in the field, and ready to receive him. Three times he drove them back within their entrenchments, 
reluctant to yield the day: but they sallied out a fourth time, with still greater impetuosity, shouting through all 
their ranks, ** we will retreat no more!”’ and singing the Marseilloise hymn, and other patriotic songs, advanced with 
an ardor which was irresistible. The attack succeeded. Cobourg, with his routed army, fled betore them, leaving 
on the field, according to the French accounts, about ten thousand slain. ‘The French, it is supposed, lost about 
fifteen thousand men. ‘They have taken, in the course of the present campaign, Ostend, Mons, ‘Tournay, Namur, 
Tirlemont, Landrecy, Anvers, Ghent, Charleroy, Brussels, Quesnoy, Louvain, Liege, Nieuport, Cadsandt, (at the 
mouth of the Scheldt) with some other places lying in that quarter. Cobourg at present occupies the ground in the 
neighborhood of Maestricht, and endeavors to cover the frontier of Holland. It is, however, daily expected ano- 
ther action will take place, which may settle the fate of the Low Countries. Condé and Valenciennes, you observe, 
are left in the rear; "ite are yet possessed by the combined forces, but are invested, and it is thought will soon fall. 

Their success in Spain has likewise been great. They are in possession, at present, of the whole of the province 
of Guypuscoa, Bilboa excepted. Many prisoners and immense parks of artillery have been taken from the Spa- 
niards. The detail I cannot give you with any kind of accuracy, but will endeavor to comprise it in my next. 

There has been but one sea action, and which was between the French and English fleets, in the course of the 

resent summer. The French had twenty-six ships, and the English twenty-eight. The English, having the wind, 
Goes down on the French, and separated seven ships from their main force. Of these they took six and sunk the 
other. It is said there never was a more bloody, or better fought action on both sides. It lasted three days. On 
the fourth, the British filed off with the ships they had taken, and sailed into port. The French, having offered to re- 
new the combat, likewise retired afterwards to Brest, whither they conducted the merchantmen convoyed from 
America, and which was the object of the contest, safe. 

I shall write you again in a few days, and I hope to inform you of my reception. For the present, therefore, I 
shall conclude, with assurances of the great respect and esteem with which I am, &c. 


Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Panis, ugust 25, 1794, 


Sir: 
In my last, of the 11th instant, I mentioned to you that I had been presented to the commissary of foreign af- 
fairs, for reception, and was assured he would lay the copy of my credentials, which I left with him, before the com- 
mittee of public safety, under whom he acted, and to whom it more particularly belonged to appoint the time and 
regulate the mode. After this, I waited eight or ten days without progressing an iota; and as I heard that a minister 
from Geneva had been here about six weeks before me, and had not yet been received, I was fearful I might remain 
as long, and perhaps much longer, in the same situation. It was obvious that the public boards had been so much 
shocked by the late disaster, that, from a variety of considerations, some public and others private, they could scarcely 
move forward upon any subject. At the same time, I had reason to believe it was the general desire that I should 
be received as soon as possible, and with every demonstration of respect for the country I represented. Upon the 
most mature consideration, therefore, I thought it incumbent on me to make an effort to break through these difficul- 
ties, and expedite my reception. ‘The Convention, I knew, possessed the sovereign authority of the nation; and I 
presumed that, by addressing myself to that body, and especially in the present state of things, I should not only 
avoid the censure of any subordinate department, but perhaps relieve it from an unpleasant dilemma, and at the same 
time, make an experiment of the real disposition of this country towards my own. The latter consideration I deemed 
of some importance, as it would ascertain to me a fact which might have influence upon my conduct on other occa- 
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sions. I therefore addressed a letter to the President of the Convention, of which the enclosed, No. 1, is a copy, and 
was happy to find it was well received: for it was immediately taken, by a member present, to the committee of pub- 
lic safety, by whom a report was made in two hours afterwards to the Convention, and a decree adopted by the 
latter body, of which No, 2 is a copy, for my reception by the Convention itselfat two the following day. I deemed 
it my duty to avail myself of this opportunity to dissipate, if possible, by the documents in my possession, impressions 
which had been made, and were still making, of the a 8 disposition of the American Government towards the 
liberty and happiness of the French nation. At the same time, therefore, that I presented my credentials, | laid 
before the Convention the declarations of the Senate and House of Representatives, as conveyed by the President 
through the Secretary of State, with an assurance that I was authorized to declare that the President was actuated by 
similar sentiments. The communication was received in a manner very interesting, and which furnished, at the 
same time, the strongest proof of the affection entertained by the French nation for the United States of America. 
The enclosed, No. 3, is a copy of my address to the Convention, and of the President’s answer. Every department 
has since shewn the strongest disposition to prove its attachment to their ally, by embracing every opportunity which 
the slightest incident has offered. A few stores brought for the accommodation of my family, in the ship which I 
sailed, were arrested in Havre, because no declaration was rendered of them by ‘the captain. ‘This was casually 
heard by the committee of public safety, and, without any intimation from me, by their order restored. But being 
desirous more formally to testify their regard, the commissary of foreign affairs announced to me yesterday, that he 
was instructed, in the name of the republic, to appropriate a house for my use, as minister of the United States, of 
such accommodations and in such part of the city as [ would designate. ‘The enclosed No. 4 is a copy of his letter 
and of my reply. ‘These latter acts, it is true, may be deemed in some measure acts of ceremony. So far, how- 
ever, as they furnish any indication of the disposition of this country towards our own, it is a favorable one. 

I found here many of my countrymen, captains of vessels, who were taken at sea and brought in, in derogation 
of the treaty of amity and commerce. I intend immediately to make an effort te have that order rescinded, and 
compensation rendered for the injury sustained. I have written to Mr. Fenwick, who is best acquainted with the 
affair of the Bordeaux embargo, to request his attendance here, or to forward such documents as will enable me 
to pursue, with suitable information, the interest of those who were affected by it. And I shall likewise bring for- 
ward, at the same time, the claims of others of our citizens for supplies rendered to the Government of St. 


Domingo. ; 
The position of the armies is nearly the same as when [ wrote you last. No action has been fought, nor any 


other material change taken place since. ; 
A perfect tranquillity, too, continues to reign throughout the republic. The execution of Robespierre and his as- 


sociates has produced the same effect every where. Every person seems to be freed from an oppression which was 
really terrible, and the more so, because it was sanctified by the authority of the people, and covered with the mask 
of patriotism. It is, however, said, that others, who have been equally guilty, (for Robespierre, who was a timid 
man, could not have made the majority of the committee vote againet their own opinion) will, probably, yet be 
brought to justice. Of this I shall be able to give you better information in my next. 

The reform, which I suggested in my last, contemplated in the organization of the committees and revolution- 
ary tribunal, is now completed, or nearly so. I will enclose you copies of the decrees in my next. A great num- 
ber of prisoners have been discharged, who were confined here and in other parts of the republic, in consequence of 
a decree that those should be liberated who were committed upon suspicion only. It was, however, greatly unfor- 
tunate that Robespierre was not cut off sooner, for it is most certain that his last days were stained with some of 


the most innocent blood of the republic. 
The vice consul has not yet arrived, and, to be candid, I doubt, when he does, whether he will be received or 


not. A native of this country is, at the present moment, unable to render any service to our own, although he may 
have always resided here, and his political principles been unquestionable. But one who has been absent is _con- 
sidered, if not an emigrant, at best indifferent, and perhaps unfriendly, to the revolution, and therefore odious. 
If this gentleman has arrived, I think it probable he is confined at the port where he landed. I deem this unfortu- 
nate, for there is much business which properly belongs to the consular department heres as all the commercial 


affairs of the republic are transacted here. 


No. 1. 


Mr. Monroe to the President and Representatives of the French People in Convention assembled. 
Paris, August 14th, 1794. 


CitTizEN PresipENT: 
Having lately arrived here, with authority from the President of the United States of America to represent 


those States in quality of minister plenipotentiary with the French republic, and not knowing the competent de- 
partment, nor the forms established by law, for my reception, I have thought it my duty to.make known my mis- 
sion immediately to the representatives of the nation. ‘To them it belongs to fix the day, and prescribe the mode, 
by which I shall. be acknowledged as the representative of their ally and sister republic. They will, therefore, have 
the goodness to designate to me the Department to which I shall present myself, to be recognized in the character 


bear. 

I make to you this communication with the greater pleasure, because it gives me an opportunity, not only to tes- 
tify to the representatives of the free citizens of France, my own devotion to the cause of liberty, but of assuring 
them, at the same time, and in the most solemn manner, of the profound interest which the Government and Peo- 


ple of America take in the liberty, the success, and prosperity, of the French republic. 


No. 2. 
The following decree was passed by the Convention: 


Art. 1. The minister plenipotentiary of the United States shall be introduced into the bosom of the Convention, 
to-morrow, at two o’clock, P. M.; he shall then explain the object of his mission, and, after which, the President 
shall salute him fraternally, in testimony of the friendship which unites the American and French people. 

Arr. 2. The President of the Convention shall write a letter to the President of the United States, and trans- 
mit to him the process verbal of this sitting. 

e 


No. 3. 


The following address was presented by Mr. Monroe, the day following: 


Citizens President and Representatives of the French People: 

My admission into this assembly, in presence of the French nation, (for all the citizens of France are repre- 
sented here) to be recognized as the representative of the American republic, impresses me with a degree of sensi- 
bility which I cannot express. I consider it a new proof of that friendship and regard which the French nation has 
always shown to their ally, the United States of America. ; 

VOL. I. 
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Republics should approach near to each other. In many respects they have all the same interests but this is more 
especially the case with the American and French republics. ‘Their Governments are similar; they both cherish 
the same principles, and rest on the same basis—the equal and unalienable rights of man. The recollection, too, of 
common dangers and difficulties, will increase their harmony and cement their union. America had her day of 
oppression, difficulty, and war; but her sons were virtuous and brave, and the storm which long clouded her poli- 
tical horizon, has passed, and left them in the enjoyment of peace, liberty, and independence. France, our ally and 
our friend, and who aided in the contest, has now embarked in the same noble career; and, I am happy to add, 
that, whilst the fortitude, magnanimity, and heroic valor of her troops command the admiration and pen ll of the 
astonished world, the wisdom and firmness of her councils unite equally in securing the happiest result. 

America is not an unfeeling spectator of your affairs at the present crisis. I lay before you, in the declarations 
of every department of our Government, declarations which are founded in the affections of the citizens at large, 
the most decided proof of her sincere attachment to the liberty, prosperity, and happiness, of the French republic. 
Each branch of the Congress, according to the course of proceeding there, has requested the President to make this 
known to you in its behalf; and, in fulfilling the desires of those branches, I am instructed to declare to you that 
he has expressed his own. 

In discharging the duties of the office which I am now called to execute, [ promise myself the highest satisfac - 
tion; because, I well know that, whilst I pursue the dictates of my own heart, in wishing the liberty and happiness 
of the French nation, and which I most sincerely do, I speak the sentiments of my own country; and that by 
doing every thing in my power to preserve and perpetuate the harmony so happily subsisting between the two repub- 
lics, I shall promote the interest of both. To this great object, therefore, all my efforts will be directed. If I can 
be so fortunate as to succeed in such manner as to merit the approbation of both republics, I shall deem it the hap- 


piest event of my life, and retire, hereafter, with a consolation which those who mean well and have served the 
cause of liberty, alone can feel. 


The following communications from the Department of State were, at the same time, delivered by Mr. Monroe: ° 
To the Committee of Public Safety of the French republic. 


PHiLaDE puta, June 10th, 1794. 


The undersigned, Secretary of State of the United States of America, has the honor of communicating to the 
committee of public safety for the French republic that, on the 24th day of April, 1794, it was ordered by the Sen- 
ate of the United States that the letter of that committee, addressed to Congress, be transmitted to the President, 
and that he be requested to cause the same to be answered on behalf of the Senate, in such manner as shall mani- 
fest their sincere friendship and good will for the French republic. 

In executing this duty, which has been allotted by the President to the Department of State, the liberal succors 
which the United States received from the French nation in their struggle for independence, present themselves 
warm to the recollection. On this basis was the friendship between the two nations founded; on this basis, and the 
continued interchange of regard since, has it grown; and, supported by these motives, it will remain firm and 
constant. 

The Senate, therefore, tender to the committee of public safety, their zealous wishes for the French republic; 
they learn with sensibility every success which promotes the — of the French nation; and the full establish- 
eee of their peace and liberty will be ever esteemed by the Senate as a happiness to the United States and to 
wumanity. 


EDM. RANDOLPH, Secretary of State. 


Tov the Committee of Public Safety of the French republic. 
PuILapELpHia, June 10th, 1794. 


The undersigned, Secretary of State for the United States of America, has the honor of representing to the com- 
mittee of public safety for the French republic, that, on the 25th of April, in the present year, it was unanimously 
resolved, by the House of Representatives, as follows: 

** That the letter of the committee of public safety of the French republic, addressed to Congress, be transmit- 
ted to the President of the United States, and that he be requested to cause the same to be answered on behalf of this 
House, in terms expressive of their sensibility for the friendly and affectionate manner in which they have addressed 
the Congress of the United States, with an unequivocal assurance that the Representatives of the People of the 
United States have much interest in the happiness and prosperity of the French republic.” 

The President of the United States has consigned this honorable and grateful function to the Department of 
State. In no manner can it be more properly dischar ed, than by seizing the occasion of declaring to the ally of 
the United States, that the cause of liberty, in the 9 t of which so much American blood and treasure have 
been lavished, is cherished by our republic with increasing enthusiasm; that, under the standard of liberty, where- 
soever it shall be displayed, the affection of the United States will always rally; and that the successes of those who 
stand forth as her avengers, will be gloried in by the United States, and will be felt as the successes of themselves 
and the other friends of epee ; 

Yes, representatives of our ally, your communication has been addressed to those who share in your fortunes, 
and who take a deep interest in the happiness and prosperity of the French republic. 


EDM. RANDOLPH, Secretary of State. 


Answer of Merlin de Douai, President of the Convention, to Mr. Monroe. 


The French people have not forgotten that it is to the American people they owe their initiation into the cause 
of liberty. It was in admiring the sublime insurrection of the American people against Britain, once so haughty, 
but now so humbled; it was in taking, themselves, arms to second your courageous efforts, and in cementing your 
independence by the blood of our brave warriors, that the French people learned, in their turn, to break the scep- 
tre of tyranny, and to elevate the statue of liberty on the wreck of a throne, supported, during fourteen centuries, 


only by crimes and by corruption. ' 6 

ow, then, should it happen that we should not be friends? Why should we not assdtiate the mutual means of 
prosperity that our commerce and navigation offer to two people freed by each other? But it is not merely a diplo- 
matic alliance—it is the sweetest fraternity, and the most frank, at the same time, that must unite us—this it is that 
indeed unites us; and this union shall be forever indissoluble, as it will be forever the dread of tyrants, the safe- 
guard of the liberty of the world, and the preserver of all the social and philanthropic virtues. 

Ir bringing to us, citizen, the pledge of this,union, so dear to us, it could not fail to be received withthe liveliest 
emotions. It is now five years since an usurper of the sovereignty of the people would have received you with the 
pride which belongs alone to vice; and he would have thought it much to have given to the minister of a free people 
some tokens of an insolent protection. But, to-day, the sovereign people themselves, by the organ of their faithful 
representatives, receive you; and you see the tenderness, the effusion of soul, that accompanies this simple and 
touching ceremony. I am impatient to give you the fraternal embrace, which I am ordered to give in the name of 


the French people. Come and receive it in the name of the American people, and let this spectacle complete the 
annihilation of an impious coalition of tyrants. 
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No. 4. 
The Commissary of Foreign Affairs to the Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America. 


Paris, 4th Fructidor, 2d year of the republic. 
Citizen: ; ; 

After having received the representative of our ally with the most —— marks of affection, the 
Government of the republic desires to do every thing which depends on it to make his residence in France agree- 
able tohim. With this view the committee of public safety authorizes me to offer you, in the name of the repub- 
lic, a national house for your accommodation. 1 pray you, therefore, to make known to me your intentions in this 
respects as, likewise, to designate the quarter which will be most agreeable to you. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America to the Commissary of Foreign Relations for the 
French republic. 
Paris, August 22, 1794. 
CIrizEN: te ; 

I was favored yesterday with yours of that date, informing me that the committee of public safety had 
authorized you, in the name of the republic, to appropriate a house for my use, as minister of their ally, the United 
States of America, and in such part of the city as [ should designate. [ have received this communication with 
peculiar satisfaction, because I consider it as a proof of the sincere regard which the committee entertain for their 
ally, whose servant Iam. But, upon this occasion, [ am not permitted to indulge, in any respect, my own opinion 
or feelings. ‘The constitution of my country, an extract from which is hereunto annexed, has prescribed a line of 
conduct to me, and which it is my duty to follow. The committee of public safety, and you, citizen, respect 
too highly the fundamental laws of your own country not to approve my reason for declining the kind offer you have 
made me. I shall, howeyer, immediately communicate it to our Government, and doubt not it will produce there 
the good effect it merits. 


Extract from the Constitution of the United States. 


“No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States, and no person holding any office of profit or trust 
under them, shall, without the consent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolument, office, or title, of any 
kind whatever, from any King, Prince, or foreign State.” 


Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
. Paris, September 15, 1794. 
+ IR: 

- As soon as I could command a moment’s leisure, I applied myself to the immediate duties of my station. I 
found many of my countrymen here, laboring under embarrassments of a serious kind, growing out of the war, and 
was soon furnished with like complaints from others in several of the seaports. Correct information upon every 
point was my first object: for, unless I knew the nature and extent of the evil, [ could not seek a remedy. I en- 
couraged, therefore, by my letters, these representations, as the only means by which I could acquire it. Nor was 
it difficult to be obtained: for the parties interested had been too deeply affected, and long delayed, to be remiss 
upon the present occasion. In the course of a few weeks, I believe most of the complaints which had been oc- 
casioned by the war, and especially where the parties were present, either in person or by attorney, were laid before 
me. By analyzing them, I found they might be classed under the following heads: 


1. Those who were injured by the embargo at Bordeaux. 

2. Those who had claims upon the republic for supplies rendered to the Government of St. Domingo. 

3. Those who had brought cargoes in for sale, and were detained by delay of payment, or some other cause. 

4. Those who had been brought in by the ships of the republic, in derogation of the treaty of amity and com- 
merce, and were subjected to like detention and delay. 

5. Those who had been taken at sea, or elsewhere. and were confined, in derogation of the treaty of amity and 
commerce, or rights of citizenship in the United States. . 

Upon the two first heads, and indeed upon the two next following, so far as compensation to the injured parties 
was in question, I had no difficulty how to act. Your instructions had fully marked the course to be taken. 
therefore required that compensation be made as soon as possible, and upon just principles, according to the contract, 
where such was the case, and the fair estimated value, where it was not. But the two latter* involved in them 
something more than the mere adjustment of existing claims, and which closed the scene when that was made 
They grew out of measures, which, if suffered to continue, might create like injuries every week, and which would 
require a like interposition on my part. I therefore considered it my duty, not only to require a full indemnity to 
~ en as in the other instances, but to mount to the source of the evil, and seek a remedy commensurate 
therewith. 

I found that the delays above spoken of did not proceed from interest or design on their part; from interest they 
could not: for they not only disgusted, and often injured the claimants, but likewise exposed the Government to 
considerable loss, upon account of demurrage; and if there was no motive of interest, there could be none for de- 
sign. They proceeded, in fact, from the system of trade adopted here, by which the whole commerce of the coun- 
try was taken into the hands of the republic itself. The regulation was such, that none but the officers of Govern- 
ment could purchase, nor could any contract be concluded and executed in any of the seaports, or elsewhere, than 
in Paris. This threw every case into the hands of a board of commissaries, in this city, who were otherwise borne 
down with an immense weight of the most extensive and complicated duties. The defect in our own arrangements 
too, here, increased the embarrassment: for,as we had no consul here, every captain, or supercargo, became his own 
negotiator; and as they were generally ignorant of the city, the language, and of the prices last given, they were badly 
calculated for the purpose. Every new cargo formed a distinct negotiation; and, as there was no system on the 
part of the venders, who wished, as was natural, to make the most of their voyage, they usually asked an extravagant 
price for their merchandise in the first instance. This occasioned a kind of traffic between the parties, and which 
frequently terminated in the disgust of both, and particularly of the venders, who, after they were wearied out with 
the clerks in the Department, and whose duty it was to receive them, generally assigned the business over to some 
agent, and who, as he was not clothed with any public character, could neither be much respected by the French 
Government, nor possessed in any high degree of the confidence of his employers. Such was the state of our trade 
in this republic, and such the cause of the delay. As soon, therefore, as I became sufficiently well acquainted with 
the subject, I thought it my duty to bring it before the Government, and desire, on its part, a suitable remedy; and 
if the person lately appointed does not soon arrive, I shall deem it equally necessary to nominate some one as con- 
sul, provisionally, to take charge of the business on ours; and if he does arrive, | am by no means certain it will 
remedy the difficulty, for reasons I shall hereafter explain. 

I had more difficulty in determining how to act on the fourth point. I was not instructed to desire a repeal of 
the decree, and did not know but that it had been tolerated from the soundest motives of political expedience. This 
republic had declined calling on us to execute the guarantee, from a spirit of magnanimity, and a strong attachment 
to our welfare. ‘This consideration entitled it to some attention in return. ‘An attempt to press it within the pale of 
the stipulation contained in the 23d and 24th articles of the treaty of amity and commerce, might give birth to 


* The third and fourth are meant. . 
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sentiments of a different kind, and create a disposition to call on us to execute that of the treaty of alliance. The 
subject was, therefore, of the utmost delicacy, and I saw that I could not enter on it without the greatest care. 
But yet | was persuaded that France gained nothing by the departure, and had reason to believe, if it were other- 
wise, that she would, at the present time, concede it for our accommodation; and I knew its importance to our com- 
merce, and especially as it would deprive the cabinet of St. James of the smailest pretext for continuing the viola- 
tion on its part. Upon full consideration of all these circumstances, the paper presented was drawn, and I trust, 
whatever may be its effect, it will have the approbation of the President, since it may produce a beneficial one, and 
has in norespect compromitted him. My note was presented a few days since, and I expect an answer as soon as 
circumstances will permit, paying due regard to the immense weight of business before that Department. 

Upon the article respecting citizenship, I have as yet said nothing. I did not wish to complicate the subjects 
which I presented before them, too much at any one time. It is, however, an important one, and shall be soon at- 
tended to, as shall likewise the claim for reimbursement of 50,000 dollars, advanced to the French emigrants from 
St. Domingo. 

Nothing of great importance has jately taken place in the public councils. The remaining spirit of ancient party ° 
has, it is true, occasionally shown itself, but not with its former vigor: for it seems in a great measure to have with- 
drawn, and to lurk in the bosoms of the more inveterate only. Happily a different spirit, more congenial with the 
temper of the nation, and which inclines to humanity, to peace, and concord, seems to pervade the great mass of the 
Convention, I think this latter will soon prevail, so as not only to prevent, at least for the present, further enormi- 
ties, but to heal, in some degree, the wounds which have already been inflicted. Some latter circumstances authorize 
this expectation. Barrere, Collot d’Herbois, and Billaud de Varennes, of the committee of public safety, and 
several of the committee of surelé generale, were suspected by many of having countenanced and supported the 
measures of Robespierre; and it was apprehended that, after the perfect and preternatural calm which ensued his 
execution should subside, some discussion on that subject would ensue. Accordingly they were lately denounced 
by Lecointre de Versailles, who brought forward a long list of charges against them. But it was immediately seen, 
that the party in favor of the denunciation, though violent, was weak. The convention heard the accusation with 
patience, and rejected it with disdain, and Lecointre himself was eventually censured as a disturber of the public 
repose. Many of this party were now in their turn alike agitated and alarmed, because they thought they saw, in 
the rejection of the motion, the invincible strength of the other party, and the certainty of their own fate: but they 
were superficial observers of the course of the revolution, and of the theatre on which they acted. They did not 
perceive that there was a force in the Convention, actuated by more humane and dignified principles; able to control 
both, and render their extravagant and pernicious efforts abortive and harmless. ‘This latter fact was farther de- 
monstrated by an event which followed immediately after. Under the organization of the committee of public 
safety, it became necessary to re-elect its members; and, if the influence of those lately denounced had prepon- 
derated, they would of course have been re-chosen. But the contrary was the case, for they were every one re- 
jected, and others preferred in their stead. I have mentioned this incident, because | deem it an important one in 
the character of the present moment, tending to prove the certainty with which the revolution progresses towards a 
happy close. Since the preponderance of those councils, which are equally distinguished for their wisdom, tem- 
perance and humanity continues to increase. : = ' Y aces 

Nor is fortune less propitious to the affairs of this republic in the field than in the cabinet. Within a few days 
past, Condé and Valenciennes have surrendered to its victorious arms. About 6,000 troops were taken in these gar- 
risons, with 1100 emigrants, and which !atter were immediately put to the sword. The rigor with which the emi- 
grants have been pursued continues nearly the same, and seems still to be dictated equally by the sentiment of the 
public councils-and the people at large; it will not, therefore, be easily or soon removed. 

The surrender of these garrisons has relieved from a state of inactivity about 50,000 men, who were immediately 
added to the armies upon the Meuse, and on the frontier of Holland. These armies are at present of great strength, 
and certainly, upon the ordinary rules of calculation, not to be resisted by the force now embodied against them. In 
point of numbers, they are by far superior, and they possess the means by which this superiority may be increased 
at pleasure, and toany amount. Their discipline, too, is exact, their _ high, and enterprise astonishingly great: 
whilst on the other side, every thing wears a more gloomy aspect. Their troops are dispirited, and daily wasting 
away by the events of war, and reinforcements have been for a long time past with difficulty obtained, and seem now 
to be exhausted, or at least ata stand. And to increase the embarrassment on their part, it is said a dispute has 
taken place between Cobourg and York for the command, in case they should unite their forces; the latter having 
set up a claim in consequence of the great force of Prussians, &c. in British pay. _ 

Cobourg occupies at present a position near Maestricht, and York one in the neighbourhood of Bergen-op-zoom. 
It is thought the en will direct their principal force towards those posts, since their conquest will not only la 
open the whole country to the Rhine, but likewise deprive Holland of its chief barrier. They are strong and well 
provided, but deemed by no means impregnable to the ardor and enterprise of the French troops. It is therefore 

robable some severe rencounters may soon take place in each quarter: for surely nothing but absolute despair will 
induce the combined Powers to abandon them, and which they must otherwise do, in case the French continue to 


exert themselves with their usual vigor. 


Mr. Monroe to the Committee of Public Safety. 
Paris, September 3, 1794. 


There are some subjects to which I wish to call your attention, and which I deem of equal importance to both 
republics. They have grown out of the occurrences of the present war, have pressed particularly hard upon the 
United States, and will, I doubt not, be immediately rectified in a manner becoming the character of the French 
nation, and of course satisfactorily to us. 

The first respects the departure, on the part of France, from the 23d and 24th articles of the treaty of commerce 
subsisting between the two republics. 

The second, the embargo of our vessels at Bordeaux, and the injuries arising from it to those whom it concerns. 

The third respects the claims of some of our citizens for supplies furnished to the government of St. Domingo, 
authenticated by bills upon the minister of the republic in Philadelphia, by bills upon France, and by mandates, and 
other instruments usual in such cases. : 

By the 23d article of the treaty of amity and commerce, it is stipulated that free ships shall make free goods, and 
that all goods shall be free, except those which are termed contraband; and that no dispute might arise as to contra- 
band, all those which should be deemed such on the one hand, and which should be deemed free on the other, are 
particularly specified in the 24th. 

It is necessary for me, in bringing this subject to your view, briefly to observe, that these articles have been dis- 
pensed with on your part; that our vessels, laden with merchandise, not only the property of your enemies, made 
free by these articles, but likewise of our own citizens, the latter of which was always free, have been brought into 
your ports, detained for a great length of time, their cargoes taken, and the captains and proprietors otherwise sab- 
jected to great embarrassments, losses, and injuries. But I will not dwell upon this subject in this view, because I 
frankly own to you, it is painful for me thus to contemplate it. I wish to reserve my free comments for the other 
side of the picture, when I shall favorably explain the motives of the act, in communicating to my country what I 
hope you will enable me to communicate, and upon this friendly intimation only, the ready acquiescence with w hich 
the decree was rescinded. 

It may be said that Great Britain has rendered us the same injury, and that, when she shall change her conduct 
in that respect, France will likewise follow her example. But the case is widely different. Britain may dispute 

the law of nations, however clear its doctrine, even with respect to contraband; but with France it is in both respects 
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regulated by treaty. Besides, we are the allies, and, what is more interesting, the friends of France. These con- 
siderations naturally inspire in the councils of the two countries different sentiments in regard to us; and if Britain 
proves true to those which belong to her situation, shall we, on the other hand, find France reluctant to cherish such 
as are friendly to us, and correspondent with hers? Will she say that the injuries of Britain furnish a justificatory 
example for her to render us like injuries? Will our ally contend with that nation in rivalship, which shall harass 
our commerce most, and do us the greatest detriment? This is surely not a relation for the two republics to bear 
towards each other. Other sentiments will, I hope, inspire their common _councils—sentiments more congenial with 
their mutual interests, and consonant to the dispositions of the citizens of both countries. 

If the French republic gained the smallest benefit from the regulation, there might be some motive for adhering to 
it. But this cannot, itis presumed, be the case. The most to be derived from it is the occasional seizure of a strag- 
gling vessel, destined for the ports of Spain and Portugal; for they are excluded from the ports of England, except 
under particular circumstances, and which rarely happen. It must be obvious, if the price was higher here, this 
would be their destination; add to which, the charges attending the seizure and conducting of vessels from their 
course must be great, and make it not only an uncertain, but unprofitable mode of supply. 

It may be apprehended that, if this decree should be rescinded, it will open a door, through which, under the pro- 
tection of our flag, the commerce of Britain may be carried on with advantage to her, and detriment to France. But 
a moment’s reflection will demonstrate that this apprehension cannot, in any degree, be well founded; for the navi- 
gation act of England, whose great principles have been wisely adopted here, forbids almost altogether any such com- 
merce. By this act, the manufactures of the metropolis cannot be carried to the colonies, nor can the productions 
of the colonies, nor the productions or manufactures of any other country, be carried in our bottoms to Great 
Britain. This restriction must, in a great degree, inhibit the use of our vessels in any but the direct trade between 
the two nations: for it is not probable that Great Britain will use the American vessels to export her cargoes to other 
countries to any amount, if at all; since, not being able to return, they would generally be left there empty and idle. 
On the contrary, we know that her practice in such cases has been, not to countenance the navigation of any other 
country at the expense of her own, but to protect the latter by convoys. But if this were otherwise, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the fortune of the present war, in the triumphant success of the French arms, will have decisively settled 
itself, before that could have produced any material effect. 

It must be obvious that the conduct of Great Britain, and especially in regard to the articles of contraband, must 
depend, in a great measure, upon that of France in this particular: for if France declines to rescind this decree, 
Great Britain most probably will, unless, indeed, she should make a merit of receding at the expense of France. 
But if France should comply in the first instance, she will put Great Britain in an embarrassing dilemma: for if she 
refuses afterwards, it will not only tend to cement our union with France, but combine all America in the condem- 
ag of the conduct of Britain; and if they should then comply, to France will the credit be given of having forced 

er into it. 

At the same time I[ express to you a desire that this decree be rescinded, and the parties heretofore affected by 
it compensated for the injuries they have received, I consider it likewise my duty to add some observations upon 
the state of our trade, in general, in the republic. When an American vessel arrives in any port of France, it is 
immediately in the hands of the Government. The captain or supercargo cannot sell the cargo to any other person, 
nor can he get more for it than the public agents will give, nor sail elsewhere without permission. Oftentimes it hap- 
pens that great delays take place, from the necessity of communicating from the seaports with the metropolis, and other 
inconveniencies detrimental to the parties. A regulation of this kind, in its fullest extent, must prove very injurious 
to both countries, and especially to France. ‘Trade cannot exist under it. It will soon happen that not a single adven- 
turer will seek the French ports; no merchant will enter them but by constraint. ‘The consequence must be, that the 
commerce of America, so extensive and productive, and especially in those articles in greatest demand here, will be 
either exterminated, thrown into other channels, or forced here by public funds, and under the direction of public 
agents—a resource which, however productive, should not be the sole one, for many reasons; but, more especially, 
because the produce of the country, having thus become the property of France, will be liable, by the law of na- 
tions, equally in yours and in our vessels, to seizure and condemnation by your enemies; and, because, if we succeed 
in securing the respect which is due to our flag by other nations, and which would enable our citizens in their own 
bottoms to supply, in abundance, your markets, (and in which I trust we shall succeed) it would be of no use to 
you; and, lastly, because the competition of private adventurers would thus be destroyed—a competition which, 
with suitable encouragement, would not only supply the defect of these agents, and satisfy the demand of the mar- 
ket, but, by making known constantly and regularly the prices in America, form a check on their conduct, and fur- 
nish the best test of their integrity. ; 

You will observe I do not complain that the ora are the sole purchasers, and regulate, at pleasure, what shall 
be exported, provided the venders are paid for their cargoes in some commodity or specie, at their option; or that 
agents of the public are appointed in the United States, and as many as may be thought necessary, to purchase our 
productions on public account and send them here. These are subjects which the legislators of the republic will 
regulate, according as public exigencies may, in their judgment, require. What I wish is, that the ports of France 
may be opened freely to the enterprises of tny countrymen, and which will be the case, provided they be permitted 
to leave them iennedsately, if they do not like the market, and despatched without delay in case they do. To ac- 
complish the first point, a cemanel ondoe only will be requisite to the officers of the customs, or other persons in au- 
thority in the several ports; and the latter, a regulation of the prices to be immediately given by these officers upon 
all occasions, when a vessel should arrive, and which might be furnished, as often as any change should be deemed 
necessary. ‘This would, I am satisfied, banish every cause of complaint; greatly increase the competition; and of 
course the supply of the market, and at a much less expense. : 

Upon the second subject, the Burdeaux embargo, I find the committee has already passed an arrét, which se- 
cures to the persons interested an indemnity for the delay and other injuries sustained; it only remains, therefore, 
to adjust the amount of the claims, and pay the parties entitled toit. 

The third, which respects the claims for supplies, rendered by our citizens to the Government of St. Domingo, 
is likewise a matter of account, and which it is earnestly hoped will be immediately adjusted and paid. A person ° 
authorized will appear in support of the claims, with the evidence, before any board or tribunal which shall be 
appointed for that purpose. ; = 

I have to observe that I shall be happy to give every aid in my power to facilitate the adjustment and subsequent 
payment of these several classes of claims. So far as they are well founded, [ doubt not they will be allowed by 
the French republic; and, where this is not the case, they will not be supported by me. In an aggregate view, they 
respect the great mass of American merchants. It is of importance for France to cultivate that interest; and the pre- 
sent is, for many reasons, a critical moment to make an impression on it. I hope, therefore, it will not be neglected. 

It is my duty to observe to you that I am under no instruction to complain of, or request the repeal of, the de- 
cree authorizing a departure from the 23d and 24th articles of the treaty of amity and commerce; on the contrary, 
I well know that if, upon consideration, after the experiment made, you should be of opinion that it produces any 
solid benefit to the republic, the American Government, and my countrymen in general, will not only bear the de- 
parture with patience, but with pleasure. It is from the confidence alone, which I entertain, that this departure 
cannot be materially beneficial to you, and that the repeal would produce the happiest effect, in removing every 
possible cause of uneasiness, and conciliating, still more and more towards each other, the affections of: the citizens 
of both republics, and thereby cementing more closely their union, that I have taken the liberty, as connected with 
the other concerns, to bring the subject before you. To cement that union, in other situations, has long been the 
object of my efforts: for I have been well satisfied that the closer and more intimate it was, the happier it would be 
for both countries. America and France thus united, the one the greatest Power in the mas world, and the 
other rapidly repairing the wastes of war, and rising to the first rank in the scale of nations; both bounded by, and 
measuring an immense space along, the Atlantic; abundant in productions suiting the demand of each other; and, 
above all, both republics have nothing to fear from foreign danger, and every thing to hope from the happiest and 
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most beneficial domestic intercourse;—by a generous and liberal policy, France has it at the present moment much 
in her power to promote this more intimate union; and, in the hope she will avail herself of it, I have thought pro- 
per thus to develop the subjects which | have submitted to your consideration. 


From the Secretary of State of the United States to Mr. Monroe. 
* 
Pumapetpuia, September 25, 1794. 
Sir: 
My letter of the 30th July last having been repeated by duplicate, I shall only recommend to your particu- 
lar and immediate attention the subjects of it. : 

The spoliations and vexations which are imputable to the French cruisers, and among them, the injuries to our 
rights by treaty, in the case of the ship Laurens, together with the severe effects of the embargo at Bordeaux, have 
excited, in the individuals interested, a flame, which now and then bursts forth in violent expressions, and which 

ou, therefore, cannot quiet too soon by a proper adjustment. You will find in the enclosed copy of Mr. Fauchet’s 
etter to me, of the Ist August, the strong assurances which he has given on this head. 

Another collection of depredation papers, conformable with the list which accompanies them, is placed under 
the care of Mr. Boland, who goes to seek compensation on account of the ship Fame. It is a strong case, and will 
back your remonstrances, however pointed they may be. I do not state the minutia, as his documents speak ex- 
plicitly, and he himself will be on the spot, ready for further explanation. There is nothing in which you can 
render yourself so acceptable to an important part of our community as on these occasions. Indeed, I flatter my- 
self with the expectation of hearing shortly of considerable advances towards final success on your part. 

Mr. James Anderson has been highly recommended, and his letters have shown him to deserve some degree of 
notice from our Government. He was not suggested to the President in the late appointment of French consuls; 
because it was presumed from some information, which was received, that the places for which consuls were desig- 
nated at the last session, were not suitable to his views. You will therefore take the earliest opportunity of in- 
quiring into his character and respectability, and inform us. 

A claim of Mr. Cruger is also forwarded to you, in order that you may pursue the same measures relative to it, 
as in the others of a similar kind. 

Mr. Boland has promised to deliver to you your quota of newspapers. From the beginning of August to this 
day, they contain the late interesting transactions of the four western counties of Pennsylvania. These would have 
been communicated to you, as they arose, if conveyances to France were not, of all others, the most difficult to be 
obtained. You will recollect the murmurs which have long prevailed there against the excise. At length the 
house of General Neville, the inspector, was attacked by a large party of armed men, in the day, and burnt to the 
ground, together with most, if not all, the out houses. Foreseeing that Government could not be inattentive, and 
mixing, perhaps, some preposterous views of ambition and personal aggrandizement, the leaders, to render them- 
selves formidable, contrived to give an appearance of an universal commotion, and association of sentiment. A 
large body appeared in arms on Braddock’s field, and appointed the 14th of August for the meeting of deputies 
from all the townships at Parkinson’s ferry, inviting the Virginia counties to send deputies also. The President 
despatched Senator Ross, Judge Yates, and our Attorney General Bradford, as commissioners; having first required 
twelve thousand five hundred militia to be held in readiness, in certain proportions, in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia. A committee of the insurgents were nominated to confer with them, and to report toa 
second meeting, to be held at Redstone at a later day. Our commissioners unanimously prevailed upon those with 
whom they conferred, to agree to urge the people to peace. But the Redstone opinions were not so propitious as 
those of Parkinson’s ferry. The people there assembled were dissatisfied with the conduct of the former committee 
of conference, and appointed another, which, like the former, were unanimous for acquiescence. Still the people 
themselves were to be consulted, and the 11th September fixed for the taking of their votes. The result has been, 
that every leading man has subscribed to the terms required by the commissioners; that near three thousand men 
above the age of sixteen have submitted; that there is no real danger of an opposition in the field. However, the 
militia having been on their march for some time, and it being certain that, although open resistance will not be 
found, the laws cannot be executed unless some degree of military force be at hand to support the officers, their 
movements have not been countermanded. The command is intended for Governor Lee, of Virginia; but the Pre- 
sident goes on towards Carlisle on Monday, where, after every proper arrangement of the troops destined to that 
place of rendezvous, he will decide whether to proceed or return. The — information, which is to be pro- 
cured from the newspapers, will be the first and second proclamation, the representation of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the President, and the proceedings of the commissioners. [na day or two their report will be con- 
cluded, which will condense the whole state of this business into a small compass. I have not adverted to Judge 
M’Kean and General Irvine, two State commissioners, who went upon the same expedition, because their functions 
were necessarily limited to the mere act of pardon, the great offences being against the United Statés, not the indi- 
vidual State of Pennsylvania. However, you may be assured that the insurrection will very quickly be subdued, 
and you cannot err in any political calculation built on this event. ' 

The spirit which the States have manifested is astonishing. ‘Throughout Virginia, to favor the insurgents would 
be disgrace, and actual personal danger. Some of their emissaries produced a momentary disturbance in Freder- 
icktown, in Maryland, but it was soon hushed by the rapid approach of the militia. In Pennsylvania, from some 
mismanagement, the call of the militia was not hastily obeyed. But such an enthusiasm has now grown up and 
been raging for a considerable time, that the very Quakers have entered the ranks and marched to Pittsburg. New 
Jersey seems to be a nursery of warriors, determined to support the constitution. Even the democratic societies 
have launched out into a reprobativn of the insurgents. All these circumstances combined, while they afford an 
ample range for speculation on the remote consequences, furnish a conviction that the energy of the Government 
is, and will be, greatly increased. 

I suspect that Europe will resound with the idle clamors which circulate here, that the — fever has again 
appeared in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New York, and that quarantine will be again inflicted on our vessels. 
But the general and sincere opinion is, that if there be any examples of it within the city, they are too paltry to 
alarm even the old women or children. 

My anxiety to hear from you is multiplied tenfold by my knowledge, that all the sentiments of Mr. Fauchet 
were deposited in the memory of Mr. Le Blanc, and not committed to writing. That which could not be hazarded 
upon the possibility of detection must be of an important cast. One thing only is certain, that he supposes a British 
tendency to prevail in some members of our Government, and that the supposition is a copious theme with him. 
You are possessed of all the means of confronting this idea. You know how Mr. Jay is restricted: and I must ac- 
knowledge to you, that, notwithstanding all the pompous expectations announced in the gazettes, of compensation 
to the merchants, the prospect of it is, in my judgment, illusory; and I do not entertain the most distant hope of 
the surrender of the western posts. Thus the old exasperations continue, and new ones are daily added. Judge, 
then, how indispensable it is, that you should keep the French republic in good humor with us. 

Spain has, by a conduct similar to that of Great Britain towards us, imposed the necessity of sending an envo 
extraordinary thither, also, for the negotiation is at a stand, on the most unaccountable pretexts. My conviction is 
firm, that the courts of Madrid and London are cordial in nothing but a hatred against the United States, and a 
determination to harass them through the Indians. 

If. however, a report, which has come many ways, be true, that General Wayne, on the 20th August, left be- 
tween one hundred and fifty and three hundred lolions dead on the field near the Rapids of the Miami, their ex- 


tultation might have fallen, and they will soon be sick of war. 
f am, &c. EDM. RANDOLPH, Secretary of State. 
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. Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 

Paris. October 16, 1794. 
Sir: . 
I gave you, in my last, a sketch of the embarrassments under which our commerce labored in the ports of the 
republic, and of my efforts to emancipate it, as shown by my letter to the committee of public safety, a copy of 
which was likewise forwarded. To this I have, as yet, received no answer, although I have requested it more than 
once. ‘To my a however, which were informal, I was informally answered, that the subject was under 
consideration, and would be decided on as soon as possible. 

But as these propositions were of extensive import, and connected with the system of commerce and supply 
which had been ree here, it is probable I shall not be favored with an answer until the subject is generally re- 
viewed. Nor shall I be surprised to find extraordinary efforts to protract a decision, and even defeat the object in 
view. But as the opposition will not be warranted by the interest, so I am well satisfied it will not be supported by 
the sense of the French nation, when the subject is well understood. ‘To make it so, will be the object ef my future, 
and I trust not ineffectual, endeavors. an 

You were, I doubt not, surprised to hear that the whole commerce of France, to the absolute exclusion of indivi- 
duals, was carried on by the Government itself. An institution of this kind would be deemed extraordinary, even 
in a small States; but when applied to the French republic, it must appear infinitely more so. Nor were the circum- 
stances which gave birth to it, more a proof of the calamities with which the society was inwardly convulsed, than 
of the zeal and energy with which it pursued its object. Through the channel of trade it was found, or suspected, 
that the principles of the revolution were chiefly impaired; that, through it, not only the property of the emigrants 
and the wealth of the country were exported, but that foreign money was likewise thrown in, whereby the internal 
dissensions were fomented, and, in other respects, the intrigues uf the coalesced Powers promoted. For a consider- 
able time it was believed, that most of the evils, to which France was a prey, proceeded from this source. Many 
remedies were, in consequence, applied, but still the disease continued. Finally, an effort was made to eradicate 
the cause, by exterminating private trade altogether, and taking the whole commerce of the country into the hands 
of the Government. A decree, to this effect, accordingly passed on the — day of October, 1793, and which has 
since continued in force. 

_ But now many circumstances incline to a change of this system. ‘The act itself was considered as a consumma- 
tion of those measures which completed the ruin of the Girondine party, whose pence leaders had already fallen 
under the guillotine. By it, the commercial interest, as distinct from the landed, and dividing, in certain respects, 
with opposite views, the councils of the country, was totally destroyed. All private mercantile intercourse with 
foreign nations was cut off; and so severe were the measures, and great the odium, on the mercantile character, 
that none were pleased to have it attached tu them. But when the apprehension of danger, from that source, was 
done away, the motive for the act itself was greatly diminished. Accordingly the public mind was seen vibrating 
back to its former station; and in which it was greatly aided by the fortune of the late dominant party, whose prin- 
a leaders had now, likewise, in their turn, settled their accounts with the republic, at the receipt of the guillotine. 
Thus we find, and especially in great commotions, that extraordinary measures not only bear, in general, the strong 
character of their aut or, but frequently share his fate. ‘The fall of the Brissotine party extirpated private trade; 
the fall of Robespierre’s may probably soon restore it. ; : 

At present many symptons indicate that a change is not distant; though none seem willing so prominently to 
take the lead as to make themselves responsible for the consequences. The only active interest that I can perceive 
against it, consists of those who have managed the public trade and been intrusted with the public moneys for that 
purpose. They readily foresee that a change will not only take from them the public cash, but likewise lead to an 
adjustment of their accounts for past transactions. It is, however, generally the fortune of an opposition of this 
kind, to precipitate the adoption of the measure it wishes to avert: for as every one suspects that its motive is not 
sound, and which is proportionally increased by the degree of zeal shown, so every one feels an interest in defeating it. 

I have endeavored in my propositions to confine them entirely to external objects, by suggesting such remedies 
as might be adopted without any interference with the interior general system of France. By so doing I hoped that 
wr — of which we complain might be sooner redressed, and not made dependent on the great events which 

appen here. 

r soon found that the extraordinary expedient, to which this republic had had recourse, of excluding individuals. 
from trade, and conducting it themselves, would require, in a great measure, a correspondent regulation on our part. 
For, if the conduct of the public servants, on the one side, was not in some measure supervised, and which it could 
not be, but by public agents, on the other, the impositions which might be practised on our improvident countrymen 
would be endless. In every contest between a public officer here, and the citizen of another country, in the pur- 
chase of supplies for the republic, or the execution of a contract, the bias of the Government and_of the people 
would be in favor of the former. The consulate, under the superintendence of the minister, forms their natural bul- 
wark, in the commercial line, against impositions of every kind. Indeed it is the — one which can be provided 
for them. But to guard them against those proceeding from the source above described, it should be organized with 
peculiar care. I was sorry, therefore, upon inspecting into our establishment, to find, that, whatever might be its 
merits, in other situations, it was by no means, in general, endowed with sufficient strength or vigor for the present 
crisis. American citizens alone can furnish an adequate protection to their countrymen. In the hands of a French- 
man, or other foreigner, the consular functions lie dormant. In every litigated case the former shrinks into the ci- 
tizen, and trembles before the authority of his country; and the latter, especially if the subject of one of the coalesced 
Powers, finds our commission only of sufficient force to exempt him from the decree, which would otherwise doom 
him toa prison. I annex, at the foot of this, a list of our consuls and consular agents, with a note of those who have 
been actually under arrestation and confinement, and by which you will be better enabled te comprehend the justice 
of these remarks. 

My situation was, therefore, in every view, beyond measure an embarrassing one. But as there was no consul 
or agent, of any kind or country, here, where the whole business was concentrated, and every transaction closed, it 
became, on that account, infinitely more so: for I was, in consequence, not only daily surrounded by many of my 
countrymen, complaining of delays and injuries, and entreating my intercession for redress, but applied to by them 
from every quarter and upon every difficulty. I could not settle their accounts with the departments, nor could I 
interfere in any other respect, in particular cases, where there were more of the same description. I could not even 
go through the forms in the offices which were necessary to verify facts, and which, if true, furnished ground for 
complaint; nor could I demand redress of the Government upon any supposititious case, and which every one must 
be, until verified. I remained thus, for some time, in expectation of the arrival of Mr. Duvernat; although I was 
apprehensive such an event, in consequence of the general objection above stated, and the decree, which ss 

articularly to his case, instead of affording relief, would plunge me into a new embarrassment. But a at he 

ad not arrived, and that I could make no progress in the public business here without the aid of a consul, I finally ° 
nominated my secretary, Mr. Skipwith, provisionally, consul for this city, on the — day of , and notified it to 
this Government; a copy of which, and of the answer of the commissary of foreign affairs, I herewith enclose you. 
To him I have since assigned the interesting duty of developing and demonstrating the cause of these difficulties, 
by an appeal to authentic facts; and, the better to enable him to perform this service, I have instructed our consuls 
and agents, in the several ports, to render him a statement of those within their particular jurisdictions. Thus en- 
lightened, he will make a report upon the whole subject to me, and which I will immediately lay before the commit- 
tee of public safety, in illustration of my former comments, and with such others as may be found necessary. 

At present I can say nothing decisively upon the subject of a general arrangement of the consulate. What I 
have said may furnish some hints that may be useful. But I wish, before any thing is definitively done in that re- 
spect, to give you the result of my further remarks on it. Mr. Fenwick will be here in a few days, and from whom, 
I doubt not, I shall derive much useful information. In the interim Mr. Skipwith will perform the duties of the 
office in which I have placed him. But as he undertook it without the prospect of emolument in the official line, 
(for, in truth, the duties required of him are not strictly consular, but novel, and growing out of the emergence of 
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the time) and more from a regard for the public interest, and to accommodate me, than himself, although I was 
thereby deprived of his services in the immediate station in which he had accompanied me, yet I could not bereave 
him of the appointment I had personally conferred, nor divert from him the salary belonging to it. By permitting 
things to stand where they are for a few weeks longer, the public will derive no detriment, and I shall be able to 
acquire, and give, such information as will enable you to proceed with more propriety afterwards—a consideration 
which will induce me to bear the inconvenience, to which [ shall be personally subjected, with pleasure. 

I found, upon my first arrival, that I should have much difficulty upon the subject of passports. ‘The jealousy 
of this Government was immediately discovered, with respect to those who, being subjects of England, or any other 
of the coalesced Powers, had passed over to America since our Revolution, become citizens of some one of the 
States, and returned to their proper country, where they now resided. It was suggested to me, by the commissary 
of foreign affairs, that if these people were covered by my passports, [ should immediately spread through Fra”ce, in 
the armies, and in presence of the public councils, a host of spies, who would report the’circumstances of the coun- 
try to their enemies. It was likewise urged that [ had no right to do it: for, although this description of persons 
had acquired, for the time, the right of citizenship with us, yet they were more attached to other countries, since 
they resided, and had their property, there. I was likewise told of instances wherein this privilege had been abused 
by such persons, two of whom were said to be then confined at Dunkirk as spies. The subject was, in point of 
principle, difficult, and I was really embarrassed how to act in it, so as to satisfy this Government, and do justice 
to the parties concerned: for, if citizens of America, it seemed difficult to distinguish between such and any other 
citizens. And yet the argument was equally strong on the other side: for, if the subject of another Power, it was 
equally difficult to distinguish between such and any other subject of the same Power, especially in this region, 
where the right of expatriation is generally denied. But, in point of expedience, there was less difficulty in the 
case. Citizenship is, in its nature, a local privilege. It implies a right within the Government conferring it. And, 
if considerations of this kind are to be regarded, | can see no reason why it should not, in the present instance, be 
construed strictly: for, if a temporary emigrant, after availing himself of this benefit for a few years, and for the 
purposes of trade, in our indulgent country, chooses to abandon us, and return from whence he came, why should 
we follow him, on this side the Atlantic, to support, in his behalf, a privilege which can now only be claimed, at 
best, for private, and perhaps dishonorable purposes? Can any motive be urged of sufficient force to induce us to 
embark here in this kind of controversy, at the hazard of our national character, and the good will of the nation 
believing itself injured by it? Will the refusal to grant passports to such persons check emigration to our country? 
i am satisfied it will not, of the kind that merits encouragement: for it will rarely happen that a single member of 
that respectable list of philosophers, artists, and yeomen, who seek an asylum with us, from the troubled govern- 
ments on this side the Atlantic, will ever re-cross it. ‘These observations apply only to those who settled with, and 
abandoned, us since the peace; for I consider those, be they of whatever country they may, and especially if of the 
British territory, (who were, of course, in the common character of British subjects, equally members of our Revo- 
lution) who threw their fortunes into our scale, as being as much Americans as if they were born with us. After 
some discussion with the commissary on the subject, it terminated by an assurance, on my part, that [ should be 
particularly cautious as to such characters,.and refuse my passports to all of that description (except in particular 
cases of hardship, and upon which he should be previously consulted) who were not actually resident w:thin the 
United States. This arrangement was satisfactory to the Government, as you will perceive by the commissary’s 
botans to me, copies of which are herewith transmitted. I shall, however, be happy to be instructed by you on that 
read. 

The councils of this republic still continue to present to view an interesting, but by no means an alarming spec- 
tacle. Instances of animated debate, severe crimination, and even of vehement denunciation, sometimes take 
place; but they have hitherto evaporated without producing any serious effect. It is obvious that what is called 
the mountain party is rapidly on the decline, and, equally so, that, if the opposite one acts with wisdom and mode- 
ration, at the present crisis, it will not only complete its overthrow, but destroy the existence (if possible in 
society) of all party whatever. The agitation which now occasionally shows itself proceeds from the pressure of 
this latter party on the mountaineers, and who, in their defence, sometimes make a kind of incursive or offensive 
warfare upon their enemy: for having, since the fall of the Brissotines, wielded the councils of the nation, and been 
accustomed to a pretty liberal use of their authority over the remaining members of that party, they bear, with pain, 
and not without apprehension of danger, their present decline. The tone of the discussion, therefore, frequently 
exhibits to view the external of a violent controversy between two rival parties, nearly equally balanced, and which 
must terminate, under the preponderance of either, in the extirpation of the other. But this [ deem only the exter- 
nal aspect; and upon considerations, in my judgment the most solid, I have observed, generally, that the first indi- 
cations of warmth have proceeded from the weaker party, and frem its less important members, who occasionally 
break through the restraint imposed on them by their leaders, (if, when a force is broken and routed,jthere canjbe 
any leader) and sally forth into extravagancies, which provoke resentment, where they should only endeavor to 
excite pity; and whilst a different conduct is observed by the leaders themselves: for neither Barrere, Billaud de 
Varennes, ner Collot d’Herbois, ever take part in these discussions, otherwise than to explain some severe personal 
attack, and to which they contine their comments strictly, and with all suitable respect for their opponents. 
i observe, also, it rarely happens that any very distinguished member in the preponderating party takes share in 
these discussions; though the field invites, and much might be said with truth, and of course with effect. From 
these considerations I infer not only that the party of the plain has already acquired the complete preponderancy, 
but ‘also that its motive is rather to save the republic than to persecute its enemies. ‘There is, likewise, something 
in the origin and spirit of these debates, which authorizes a belief they portend nothing alarming: for they generally 
roceed from a review of past enormities, which most deny, and few justify. But the scene ‘through which they 
rave passed cannot always be covered with a veil; on the contrary, it frequently breaks in upon their discussions, 
and always excites, like the ghost of Hamlet, whenever it appears, the horror of the innocent, and the terror of the 
guilty spectators. The debates, therefore, which ensue, though violent, are more of the exculpatory, than of the 
ad and sanguinary kind. Each party endeavors to vindicate itself from the charges alleged against it; 
sometimes by absolute denial, and at others by a counter crimination of its adversary. Hitherto the business has 
ended by a general reference of the depending motions to the committee of public safety solely; or to it associated 
with the two other committees of general surety and legislation, and who have had sufficient wisdom, either to keep 
up the subject till it was forgotten, or to report such a general essay upon the state of affairs, the views of the coa- 
lesced Powers, trade, finance, and the like, as always to obscure, and sometimes to throw it entirely out of view. 

By this, however, I do not wish to be understood as intimating that, in my opinion, none of the members of the 
Convention will, in future, be cut off. On the contrary, I think otherwise: for it cannot be possible that some of 
those who have perpetrated such enormities in their missions in the several parts of the republic, and particularly at 
Nantes, should escape the justice of their country. 

In the movements of the present day the jacobin society has, as heretofore, borne its part. The history of this 
‘society, from its origin to the present time, is of importance to mankind, and especially that portion upon which 
Providence has bestowed the blessing*of free government. It furnishes a lesson equally instructive to public func- 
tionaries and to private citizens. 1am not yet fully possessed of the details, although I have endeavored to acquire 
them; but the outline, I think, I now understand. In its history, as in that of the revolution itself, there are 
obviously two great eras. The first commenced with the Revolution, and ended with the deposition of the King. 
The second fills the space between that event and the present day. The former of these is still further divisible 
into two parts, upon each of which distinct characters are marked. The first commenced with the Revolution, and 
ended with the constituent assembly, or adoption of the constitution. The second comprises the administration 
under the constitution. During the first of these, the jacobin society was composed of almost all the enemies to the 
ancient despotism: for, in general, these who were friends of the public liberty, and wished its establishment under 
any possible modification, became, at this time, members, and attended the debates of this society. But with the 
adoption of the constitution many were satisfied and Jeft it. After this, and during the second part of this era, it was 
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composed only of the enemies to hereditary monarchy, comprising the members of the three succeeding parties, of 
Brissot, Danton, and Robespierre. During the whole of the first era, therefore, or until the deposition of the King, 
this society may be considered as the cradle of the Revolution: for, most certainly, the republic would not have 
been established without it. It was the organ of the public sentiment, and, by means of discussion and free criti- 
cism upon men and measures, contributed greatly to forward that important event. 

But from that period, and through the whole of the second era, the society has acted a different part and merited 
a different character. The clergy, the nobility, and the royalty, were gone; the whole Government was in the hands of 
the people, and its whole force exerted against the enemy. There was, in short, nothing existing in that line which 
merited reprehension, or with which the popular sentiment, virtuously inclined, could take offence. But it had 
already gained a weight in the Gover:iment, and which it had now neither sufficient virtue nor inclination to aban- 
don. From this period, therefore. its movements were counter-revolutionary, and we behold the same society, which 
was heretofore so formidable to the despotism, now brandishing the same weapon against the legitimate representa- 
tion of the people. ; 

Its subsequent story is neither complicated nor various. As the Revolution was complete, so far as depended on 
the interior order of things, it had no service of that kind to render, nor pretext to color its movements. It was re- 
duced to the alternative of either withdrawing from the stage, or taking part in the ordinary internal administration, 
and which it could not do otherwise than by becoming an instrument in the hands of some one of the parties against 
the other. This station, therefore, it immediately occupied, and has since held it to the present time. It became the 
creature of Robespierre, and under his direction the principal agent in all those atrocities which have stained this 
stage of the Revolution. It was by means: of this society that he succeeded in cutting off the members of the two 
succeeding parties of Brissot and Danton, and had finally well nigh ruined the republic itself. 

It is an interesting fact, and very deserving of attention, that, in the more early and latter stages of this society, 
the best men of France were seeking an admittance into it, but from very different motives. In the commencement 
and until the establishment of the republic, it was resorted to by them for the purpose of promoting that great event. 
But in the latter stage, and until the fall of Robespierre, it was resorted to by them merely as a shelter from danger. 
Virtue and talents, with every other great and noble endowment, were odious in the sight of that monster, and were 
of course the object of his persecution. Nor was any man_of independent spirit, possessing them, secure from 
his wrath. The Jacobin society could alone furnish any kind of protection, and to this circumstance it was owing 
that many deserving characters were seen there, apparently countenancing measures which in their souls they ab- 
horred, lt is therefore only justice, that the present preponderating party in France, and the world at large, should 
now look with indulgence, and indeed with forgiveness, upon the conduct of many of those who seemed at the time 
to abet his enormities. Unfortunately for them and for their country, their presence secured only a personal 
exemption from danger. The preponderating influence had long been in the hands of those of a different description. 

In the last scene which was acted b Robespierre, and in which he placed himself at the commune in open re- 
bellion against the Convention, it is said that this society arranged itself under his banner against that assembly. But 
after his fall, and which was instantaneous, it immediately endeavored to repair the error of this step, by charging it 
upon some who were admitted to be bad members, and others who were said to have forced themselves, at that 
tumultuous moment, unlicensed, into the society, and who werejnot members at all. It even went into high crimi- 
nation of Robespierre himself. But the principles of the controversy were too deeply rooted in the minds of all to 
be so suddenly eradicated. It was obvious that a crisis had arrived which must eventually settle the point, whether 
the Convention or this society should govern France, and equally so, that the public mind was, and perhaps long had 
been, decisively settled in favor of the former. As the catastrophe was approaching, this society, as heretofore, used 
at one time, an elevated or commanding tone, and at others a humiliating one. But the Convention acted with 
equal dignity throughout. Whether it contemplated to strike at its existence by an overt act, or to seek its over- 
throw by contrasting the wisdom, the justice, and magninamity of its own present conduct, with the past and recent 
enormities of this society, is uncertain. ‘The leading members of the preponderating party seemed doubtful upon 
this point. But, finally, the rash and outrageous extremities of the society, which was secretly exciting commotions 
through the country, forced the convention into more decisive measures. By its order, the secretary of the society 
at Paris was arrested, and all the deputies from those associated with it through France, and who had arrived to de- 
liberate upon the state of their affairs, were driven from the city, under a decree which exempted none, not inhabi- 
tants of Paris, except our countrymen. Of all France, Marseilles was the only district in which its efforts produced 
any effect. A small commotion, excited there, was immediately quelled by the ordinary police, and who, after 
making an example of the leaders, reported it to the Convention. 

What further measures may be adopted by the Convention, in regard to this society, is uncertain: the subject is 
now under discussion, and I shall, | presume, be able in my next to give you the conult. 

The same success continues to attend the arms of the republic, and in every quarter. They have taken, since my 
last, in the North, Juliers, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, and Bois-le-Duc, and in the south, Bellegarde, with immense 
stores of cannon, provision, &c. in each, and particularly in Juliers and Bois-le-Duc; at both of which latter places 
a general action was hazarded by the opposite generals, and in which they were routed with great loss. It is said, 
indeed, that the action which achieved Juliers, was among the most important of the present campaign, since they 
consider it as deciding eventually the fate of Maestricht, Bergen-op-zoom, and of Holland itself. Maestricht is now 
closely invested, and must fall in the course of a few weeks, since the Austrian general has obviously abandoned it 
to its fate. Holland must fall immediately afterwards: for there is, in truth, nothing to prevent it. Indeed I think 
it probable they will previously detach twenty or thirty thousand men to take possession of it: for itis generally be- 
lieved it may be easily accomplished. 

What effect these events may produce in England it is difficult for me to say. That Austria, Prussia, and Spain, ° 
have been for some time past wearied with the war, and have wished to withdraw from it, is certain. That they will 
withdraw from it soon, is more than probable, and upon the best terms they can get. England, therefore, will have 
to maintain the contest alone: for Holland will be conquered, and subject to the will of the conquerors. This, how- 
ever, is not the only danger which impends over her. Denmark and Sweden, offended at the unlawful restraint 
imposed by her on their trade, in the arbitrary rule of contraband, have, for near three months past, united their 
fleet, to the amount of about thirty sail, for the purpose of vindicating their rights: and Spain, equally unfriendly, 
and irritated with that Power, has, I have reason to believe, serious thoughts, not only of abandoning the war, but of 
acceding to this combination. The lapse of a few weeks, however, will, no doubt, unfold these subjects more fully 


to view. 


Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, November 7, 1794. 


Sir: 
I have been favored with yours of the 30th of July, original and duplicate, and had the pleasure to receive 


them unopened. ; 

In my two last letters, which were of the 15th September, and 16th October, I informed you of the several sub- 
jects which I had brought before the committee of public safety, as also of the ill success which had attended my 
efforts to obtain an answer upon any one; and I am sorry to be under the necessity now to add, that although I have 
pressed a decision with the utmost possible zeal, yet I have not been able to accomplish the object. 

Being wearied with the delay, I notified to the committee, soon after the date of my last letter to you, that I 
should be glad to confer with them, or some few members, on the subject; provided it comported with their rules 
in such cases, and would otherwise be agreeable. ‘The proposition was immediately assented to, and the evening of the 
same day appointed for the interview. I attended in their chamber; we had some discussion, and which ended in 
a request, on their part, that I would present in writing the sum of what I had said, or wished to say, either on the 
points attains | any others | might find necessary to bring before them, and which I readily promised to do. 

VOL. I. 
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By this time I had obtained from Mr. Skipwith a comprehensive statement of the embarrassments attending our 
trade here; as well those which proceeded from the cruisers of the republic, and applied to what was destined or 
cleared out for foreign countries, as those which proceeded from the commercial system of France and applied to 
the direct commerce between the two republics. As his report to me specified not only each particular cause of 
complaint, but likewise furnishes facts to support them, I thought it best to make that report the basis of this my 
second communication on that head. I accordingly laid it before the committee, with such comments as appeared 
to me suitable; and { now transmit to you a copy of it, that you may be apprized how fully the subject is before 
them. I was assured that it exhibited a picture which shocked them: for these evils, progressing with the course of 
their own affairs, were long accumulating, and had probably attained a height of which they had no conception. 

As I had reason to suspect that the chief opposition proceeded from those who conducted the public trade, and 
who were attached to that mode from motives not the most patriotic, I thought it proper to examine the question, 
whether it were best for the republic to encourage the competition of individuals in neutral countries, for the supply 
of its markets, or depend on agencies employed in or sent to those countries for that purpose. ‘This subject had 
been incidentally touched in my first note; but [ thought some benefit might be derived from a more thorough 
development of it. With this view I sent in, at the same time, the paper, entitled “* Supplemental Observations on 
the American Commerce.” : 

' I felt extremely embarrassed how to touch again their infringement of the treaty of commerce; whether to call on 
them to execute it, or leave that question on the ground on which I had first placed it. You desired me in your 
last, to contest with them the principle, but yet this did not amount to an instruction, nor even convey your idea, 
that it would be advisable to demand of them the execution of those articles. Upon full consideration, therefore, 
I concluded that it was the most safe and sound policy to leave this point where it was before, and in which I was 
the more confirmed by some circumstances that were afterwards disclosed. 

Theday alter this last communication was presented, I received a letter from the committee, assuring me that the 
subject engrossed their entire attention, and that an answer should be given me as soon as possible; and a few days 
after this, I was favored with another, inviting me to a conference at twelve the next day. [ attended and found 
only the three members of the diplomatic branch of the committee present, Merlin de Douay, Thuriot and Treil- 
lard. Merlin commenced [by observing, that I had advised and pressed them to execute the 23d and 24th articles 
of the treaty of amity and commerce: That they were persuaded their compliance would be useful to us, but very 
detrimental to them: It would likewise be distressing for Frenchmen to see British goods protected by our flag, 
whilst it gave no protection to theirs; and, after making other comments, he finally came to this point: ** Do you 
insist upon our executing the treaty?” I replied I had nothing new to add to what I had already said on that head. 
Treillard seemed surprised at the reply, and expressed a wish that I would declare myself frankly on the subject. 
I told him I was surprised at his remark, since I had not only declared myself frankly, but liberally. We then 
passed from the point of demand to a more general discussion of the policy in France to execute the treaty, and in 
which I urged, that if she considered her own interest only, she ought not to hesitate, since it gave her the command 
of neutral bottoms, and, under the protection of their own flag, to supply her wants; with other considerations, which 
had been before pressed in my notes that were beforethem. I was, however, brought back twice again to the ques- 
tion: ** Do you insist upon or demand it?” I found that a positive and formal declaration on this point was the sole 
object of the interview;_and as I perceived that something was intended to be founded on it, either now or hereafter, 
if given in the aftirmative, | was the more resolved to avoid it, and to adhere to the ground I had already taken. I 
therefore repeated my declaration, and in the most explicit terms, that I was not instructed by the President to 
insist on it, nor did I insist on it; that their compliance would certainly be highly beneficial to my country, but 
that in my observations I had considered the proposition merely in relation to France, and wished them to do the 
same, since ,I was satisfied that the true interest of France dictated the measure. They all expressed an attach- 
ment to us, spoke much of the difficulty of their situation, and of the peculiar delicacy in adopting, in the present 
state of the public mind, any measure which might be construed as eventually favoring England; and thus the 
conference ended. 

In revolving the subject over since, I have been doubtful whether the solicitude shown, to draw from me_a deci- 
sive answer to the question “ Whether I insisted or demanded of them to execute the articles of the treaty,” was 
merely intended as the basis of their own act, complying with it, and a justification for themselves in so doing, or 
as a ground to call on us hereafter, in the prosecution of the war against England, to fulfil the guarantee. I was, 
at the moment of the discussion in the committee, of the latter opinion; but I must confess, upon a more general 
view of all circumstances that have passed under my observation since my arrival, that I am, at present, inclined 
to be of the former. I rather think, as there is an opposition to the measure, and it would commence an important 
change in their system, and might also be construed into a partiality for England, (a nation by no means in favor 
here) that the dread of denunciation, in the course of events, suggested it. Be this as it may, 1 am perfectly satis- 
fied it would be impolitic to demand it; since the refusal would weaken the connexion between the two countries; 
and the compliance, upon that motive, might, perhaps, not only produce the same effect, but likewise excite a dis- 
position to press us on other points, upon which it were better to avoid any discussion. I hope, however, soon to 
obtain an answer, and a favorable one. If the subject was before the Convention in the light it stands before the 
committee, I am convinced it would long since have been the case. But it is difficult to get it there: for, if I carried 
it there myself, it would be deemed a kind of denunciation of the committee. Yesterday there was a change of 
several of the members of that body; and which I deem, from my knowledge of those elected, favorable to our views. 
Be assured that I shall continue to press this business with all suitable energy, and in the mode that shall appear to 
me most eligible; and, in the interim, that I will do every thing in my power to prevent abuses under the existing 

* system. 

: Upon the subject of the fifteen thousand dollars advanced for the emigrants from St. Domingo, I have made no 
formal demand, because I wished the other points, which were depending, settled first, from an apprehension that, if 
they granted several little matters, it would fortify them ina oe) grea to reject those that were important. I have, 
however, conferred informally upon it, and have no doubt it will be peremptorily allowed. I think, therefore, this 
should be calculated on by the Department of the ‘Treasury. I shall certainly bring it before them shortly, as I shall 
immediately the affair of the consul in the Isle of France; upon which latter point, however, permit me respectfully 
to add that the appointment of a person not an American, perhaps an Englishman, to the office of consul, has not only 
been the cause of the disrespect shown to our authority, but even of the embarrassments to which our countrymen 
were exposed there. , ; ; rae ‘ 

With respect to the business with Algiers, I have not known how to act. It will be difficult for France, in the 
present state of affairs, to support the measures of our resident in Portugal, or for them to concert any plan of co- 
operation. It seems, however, in every view, proper to rid ourselves of the “eo in Switzerland, who, I under- 
stand, has been in readiness to prosecute the business for some time past. Ihave, in consequence, written him a 
letter, in conformity to your idea, of which I enclose you a copy, and which, I presume, he will consider as a 
respectful discharge. I am inclined to think France will co-operate with us upon this point, and, if any plan can 
be adopted by which she may forward the measure of Colonel Humphreys, I will endeavor to avail him of it. But 
certainly, if it is expected that her aid will be efficacious, or that she will embark with zeal in the business, the 
whole should be concerted and executed from this quarter. Perhaps, as I have heard nothing from Colonel Hum- 
phreys, the business is now done, or he is pursuing it without calculating upon any aid from France. A letter which 
was presented me by Mr. Cathalan, our consul at Marseilles, (and who is now here, as are Mr. Fenwick, Dobrée, 
and Coffyn, a son of Mr. Coffyn, consul, and who came here to represent his father) from Captain O’Brien, and 
which I now enclose, will show you the state of the business in August last. Be assured I shall be happy to ren- 
der my country any service, in this distressing business, in my power, even by visiting Algiers, if it were necessary. 

I have inquired into the character of our consuls at the several ports: I mean those who are Frenchmen: for Mr. 
Fenwick is well known: viz. La Motte, at Havre; Dobrée, at Nantes; Coffyn, at Dunkirk; and Cathalan, at Mar- 
seilless and find them likewise all men of understanding, and of excellent reputation, attached to our country, and 
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grateful for the confidence reposed in them. If displaced, it will subject them to some censure: I do not, there- 
fore, wish it; though I most earnestly advise that, in future, none but Americans be appointed. _ 

T was extremely concerned, upon my arrival here, to find that our countryman, Mr. Paine, as likewise Madame 
Lafayette, were in prison; the former of whom had been confined near nine months, and the latter about two. I 
was immediately entreated by both to endeavor to obtain their enlargement. I assured’ them of the interest which 
America had in their welfare, of the regard entertained for them by the President, and of the pleasure with which 
I should embrace every opportunity to serve them; but observed, at the same time, that they must be sensible it 
would be difficult for me to take any step officially in behalf of either, and altogether impossible in behalf of Ma- 
dame Lafayette. This was admitted by her friend, who assured me her only wish was that I would have her situ- 
ation in view, and render her, informally, what services I_ might be able, without compromitting the credit of our 
Government with this. I assured him she might confide in this with certainty, and, further, that, in case any 
extremity was threatened, that I would go beyond that line, and do every thing in my power, let the consequence 
be what it might to myself. to save her: with this she was satisfied. She still continues confined, nor do lL think 
it probable she will soon be released. I have assured her that I would supply her with money and with whatever 
she wanted; but, as yet, none has been accepted, though I think she will soon be compelled to avail herself of this 
resource. 

The case was different with Mr. Paine. He was actually a citizen of the United States, and of the United 
States only: for the Revolution which parted us from Great Britain, broke the allegiance which was before due to 
the crown, of ali those who took our side. He was, of course, not a British subject, nev was he strictly a citizen 
of France: for he came, by invitation, for the temporary purpose of assisting in the formation of their Government 
only, and meant to withdraw to America when that should be completed. And what confirms this is, the act of 
Convention itself arresting him, by which he is declared to be a foreigner. Mr. Paine pressed my interference. I 
told him I had hopes of getting him enlarged without its but, if I did interfere, it could only be by requesting that 
he be tried, in case there was any charge against him, and liberated, in case there was none. ‘This was admitted. 
His correspondence with me is lengthy and interesting, and I may probably be able hereafter to send you a copy of 
it. After some time had elapsed, without producing any change in his favor, as he was pressing and in ill re « & I 
finally resolved to address the committee of general surety in his behalf, resting my application on the above prin- 
ciple. My letter was¢lelivered, by my secretary in the committee, to the president, who assured him he would 
communicate its contents immediately to the committee of public safety, and give me an answer as soon as possible. 
The conference took place accordingly between the two committees, and, as I presume, on that night, or on the 
succeeding day: for, on the morning of the day after, which was yesterday, I was presented by the secretary 
of the committee of general surety, with an order for his enlargement. I forwarded it immediately to the Luxem- 
bourg, and had it carried into effect, and have the pleasure now to add that he is not only restored to the enjoyment 
of = liberty, but in good spirits. I send you a copy of my letter to the committee of general surety, and of their 
reply. 

"Bless my last, the French have taken Coblentz, and some other post in its neighborhvod; they have likewise 
taken Pampeluna, and broken the whole of the Spanish line through a considerable extent of country. About twenty 
standards taken from the routed Spaniards were presented to the Convention a few days past. 

I likewise send, in the enclosed papers, a decree respecting the. Jacobins, by which all correspondence between 
the different societies is prohibited, as likewise is the presenting a petition to the Convention in their character as 
such, with some other restraints I do not at present recollect. 


From Mr. Monroe to the Committee of Public Safety. 
. Paris, October 18th, 1794. 


Upon the several subjects on which I addressed you on the 17th Fructidor, (September 3d) viz: the embargo of 
Bordeaux; the supplies rendered to the Government of St. Domingo; and the departure by France from the 23d 
and 24th articles 3 the treaty of amity and commerce subsisting between the two republics, I have but little to add 
at present. The two former were matters of account only, and could of course involve no topic for discussion be- 
tween the committee and myself: I had only to ask for such despatch in the adjustment and payment as the exigence 
of the parties and the circumstances of the republic would admit of. Nor shall I add any thing upon the third point 
to change the principle upon which IJ rested it. The committee will, therefore, be pleased to decide upon each 
under the considerations which have been already urged: 

I likewise stated in that note, generally, the embarrassment under which our commerce labored in the ports of 
the republic. A general view was all I could then give. But the appointment of a consul for this city has since 
enabled me to obtain a more circumstantial and accurate statement on thishead. This officer has already examined 
it with great attention, and reported the result to me, a copy of which I now lay before you. It presents to view a 
frightful picture of difficulties and losses, equally injurious to both countries, and which, if suffered to continue, will 
unavoidably interrupt, for the time, the commercial intercourse between them. I trust, therefore, the causes will 
be immediately removed, and suitable remedies adopted; and in this I am the more confident, because those which 
would be deemed adequate will not, in any degree, interfere with the internal police or regulations of the country. 

I also suggested in my former note that, however necessary it might be for France to avail herself of agents in 
America at the present crisis, for the purchase and shipment of supplies thence, here, it should not be relied on as a 
principal resource. The more attention I have since paid to this subject, the better satisfied I have been of the jus- 
tice of that remark. I have, therefore, thought it my duty to add some further observations on it, and which I now 
beg leave to submit to your consideration in the annexed paper. 

You will observe the consul has likewise comprised in his report the cases of many seamen and other persons, 
citizens of the United States, taken at sea or elsewhere, and who are now held as prisoners in confinement. I hope 
an order will be issued for their immediate enlargement; and, as it is possible many others may be in like situation, 
that it may be made to comprehend all the citizens of the United States, not charged with any criminal offence against 
the laws of France, and of which latter description I hope there are none. The committee will, I doubt not, desig- 
nate such species of evidence necessary to establish the right of citizenship in doubtful cases, as it will be practica- 
ble for the parties to furnish. 

Permit me to request an early decision upon these subjects, that I may immediately communicate it to our Go- 
vernment. The Congress will commence its session ina few weeks, and it is the duty of the President to lay before 
that body, and at that time, the state of public affairs, comprising, as the most interesting particular, the conduct 
and disposition of other nations towards the United States. Information upon these points will, of, course, be 
expected from me, and I should be mortified not to be able to give such as would be deemed satisfactory. 


JAMES MONROE. 


Supplemental Observations to the note of the 3d of September, upon the 4merican Commerce. 


That France will have occasion, whatever may be the crop for the present year, for supplies of provision from 
foreign countries for the next, is certain. These must be obtained from the neutral countries, and chiefly from the 
United States of America. It is important for her to ascertain how they shall be obtained, and brought into her 
ports with greatest certainty and least expense. 
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There are but two possible ways or modes by which these —, or any others, can be brought here, which 
n 


are: first, by public exertion, or by agents in those countries, whose duty it is to purchase the articles in demand, 
and ane them here on public account: and secondly, by the enterprise of individuals. Both shall be impartially 
examined. 

First, as to the certainty; and which will depend upon prompt purchases, safe carriage, and integrity of the agents. 

As soon as agents arrive in America, it will be known to the commercial interest in every quarter. Whenever 
they appoint sub-agents, this will likewise be known. When it is intended to make purchases and shipments. this 
will be known. ‘The movement of vessels to take in cargoes will be observed. Immediately a combination will be 
formed among the merchants of the place, who will buy upall the flour, &c. with a view of taking an advantage of 
the emergence, and this will raise the price and create delay. A monopoly naturally revolts the society against it, 
and this will add a new stimulus to the otherwise sufficiently active one of private interest, to speculate and prey 
upon these agents, and, of course, upon the embarrassments of their country. 

But the purchase is finally made and shipped for Frances the ships are at sea; the property belongs to France; 
and the ships, though American, give no protection by the ancient law of nations, which isin force where not other- 
wise regulated by treaty, and of course with England. ‘The cargo of every vessel which shall be taken will be con- 
demned; and will not many be taken? The movements of this agency will be well known to the British adminis- 
tration, and it will be employed to counteract it in the purchase and upon the sea. It will be apprised of the ports 
from whence shipments will be made, and have vessels of war stationed to seize them. 

It is the nature of an agency to be at war with every other mode of supply. ‘The amount of its profits will depend 
upon the exclusion of every other: for every cargo which shall arrive from another source, will take from it so much. 
It will, therefore, see with jealousy the commencement of enterprises of this kind, and deem each in the degree a 
robbery of its own resources. It will fear that not only the amount of its profits will be diminished, but that the 
funds upon which they are.to be made, wili be exhausted. It will, therefore, discourage these enterprises, by hint- 
ing that the republic » not want them; that it has no money to pay for them; that the captains and supercargoes 
are ill treated in France by delay. &c. It will be the interest of the agency to crush every other mode of supply, 
and it will accomplish it, unless the wisest. precautions are used to prevent it. 

These latter observations apply fo the motive of interest only, supposing the agency disposed to discharge the 
trust as faithfully as it could, making, at the same time, the greatest profit for itself, and which would generally be 
done. But let it be supposed that it was capable of defrauding the public as muchas possible, without being detected. 
In that case it would have additional motives for discouraging private adventurers; because, as these would flock to 
the market, and bid one against the other, they would keep the price at its proper level, and thus check its conducts 
for if it charged more than they (allowing for the difference of the commission) it would of course be convicted of 
fraud; and, if capable of fraud, other and numerous temptations to seduction might be counted. ‘The chief agent 
would be known to the British administration. Suppose ae in great distress for bread, and without any other 
resource. ‘The withholding it might bring on a crisis in her affairs, and which might terminate in an arrangement 
that would applaud the agent for his perfidy. Would he not be an object for the British administration to assail? 
And would it be proper that France and the French revolution should be thus made dependent on agents in foreign 
countries? 

As to the comparative expense, there can be no question upon that point. The commission itself will be a con- 
siderable thing, in addition to which the freight will be increased: for if American vessels are employed, the owners 
will charge more, on account of the hazard, than if there was none, and which would be the case if the property was 
their own; not to repeat the increased price which would be demanded by the agents, in consequence of the combi- 
nation among the merchants to take advantage of circumstances which would be known to thems nor to suggest that, 
under any probable modification, it would be the interest of the agents to give the highest STE possible. 

Besides, funds must be raised somewhere, to answer the draughts of these agents. Will it be in the sea ports? 
In Paris, Hamburg, or some other neutral town? The former, as heretofore, will probably be in a great measure 
declined; and if the latter is adopted, how will they be raised there? By the exportation of the productions or other 
commodities of the country; incurring thereby the expense of double commissions, storage, the hazard of the sea, 
and of the enemy, together with the further inconvenience of overstocking the market, and raising, at the same time, 
such town to grandeur, by making it the entrepot of French provisions. whilst her own were impoverished? 

Every thing that has been said, or can be said, against a chief dependence on agencies, forms an’ argument in 
favor of encouraging the ordinary private trade by individuals, and shows that the supply by that mode might be 
made more sure and cheap. If France would regulate things so that the parties bringing provisions into her ports 
were paid iminediately and despatched, she might command, if necessary, the whole produce of America. Nor 
would it be necessary that the payment be always in specie. On the contrary, return cargoes would more frequently 
be taken of productions, manufactures, and of prize goods. 

The above is a short sketch of the conveniences and inconveniences which attend the two modes of supply. The 
one which commences in a monopoly will be attended with all the inconveniences which belong to menopolies in 
general—greater expense, disgust to all parties affected by. it, &c. &c., with others which are peculiar to it: for 
other monopolies of foreign trade are confined to luxuries of little importance, and of countries whose citizens cannot 
send them to market; whereas, the present one is a monopoly of the necessaries of life in great demand here, to be 
vbtained from countries whose citizens can best supply them, and at a crisis of affairs when the failure may hazard 
every thing valuable to France, and when of course it should be most avoided. Whilst, on the other hand, the latter, 
which is a system of free trade, will not only be free from these objections, but enjoy some benefits which are pecu- 
liar toit. It will leave commerce in the hands of individuals, and under the protection of the flags of both countries. 
If it was made known that France'would protect the neutral commerce, the merchants would have a new encou- 
ragement to enterprise, and the neutral Powers would be more decisive in vindicating their own rights. The French 
flag would be deemed the guardian of trade, and the assertor of the freedom of the seas. The American merchants 
would behold it with pleasure, because they would find under its banner not only the friendly welcome of their ally, 
but likewise a safety from the pirates of the ocean. If the demand in France was great, it would be known in the 
United States, whose merchants would immediately supply the demand. And if it was interrupted on the sea by 
the vessels of another Power, what would be the obvious effect of such an interruption? Might not France oppose 
it, and conduct the vessels safe to her ports? and would it not rouse the nation injured to vindicate its rights, and 
protect its own commerce? a slit 

Unhappily, France has adopted a different policy towards us, heretofore. Instead of encouraging individuals to 
supply her market, she has given them every possible discouragement which could be devised. Instead of protect- 
ing our commerce at sea, and leaving us to seek reparation for the injuries which were rendered us by other Powers, 
she has rendered us like injuries, and thus embarrassed our councils. But it is not too late to change this system 
of policy. ‘The Americans have lamented it not more on their own account than that of France. It has, as yei, left 
no unkind impression behind it; and if the necessary regulations are made, commerce will soon resume its ordinary 
course. . 

I do not, by this, object to the plan of supplying by agency altogether. On the contrary, I deem it necessary; 
because I think it proper for France to avail herself at the present crisis of every resource within her reach. I only 
wish that it be not relied on as the sole one, and which it will certainly be, if the wisest measures are not adopted 
at home, to encourage the ordinary private trade, and to restrict and otherwise guard against any misconduct in the 


agency abroad. 
® 
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The Committee of Public Safety to the Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America. 


Paris, 30th Vendemiaire (October 21st, 1794.) 
; : 3d year of the republic. 
We have received your letter’ of the 27th of this month, with the pieces annexed. They merit our profound 
attention. We will hasten to examine the complaints which are therein exposed, and we hope that the result of 
our deliberations will be as satisfactory to your fellow-citizens, as conformable to the principles of fraternity and 
attachment which have always guided the measures of the Government of the French republic towards its good and 


faithful allies, the United States of America. 
MERLIN. TREILLARD. 
RICHARD. DELMAS. 


Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, Vovember 20th, 1794. 


Sir: 

I was favored about five weeks past with a letter from Mr. Gardoqui, Minister of Finance in Spain, enclosing 
one for Mr. Otto, formerly in America, and at present chief of a bureau in the Department of Foreign Affairs, men- 
tioning the decline of his health, and requesting my co-operation with Mr. Otto, in soliciting of this Government 
permission for him to visit certain baths within the republic. This application surprised me. The season, I knew 
was too far advanced for him to derive any benefit from the waters, and I was not apprised that those suggested 
were better than others within his reach. Besides, Mr. Gardoqui and myself were, in consequence of a collision on 
the much litigated question of the Mississippi, not on the best terms while in America; certainly not on such as to 
authorize an application of this kind tome. The disguise was, therefore, too thin to hide from me the true objects 
I immediately inferred that it was the body politic of Spain that was disordered, and not the animal one of Mr. Gar- 
doqui. As 1 did not wish to become the instrument of Spain in this business, or incur the slightest suspicion of the 
kind, since I well knew it would benefit Spain at the expense of the United States, I declined delivering his letter to 
Mr. Otto, or answering, for the time, that of Mr. Gardoquito me. About three weeks afterwards, I received a second 
letter, which confirmed me in the opinion first taken up, that the object was to open the door, through me, to the 
commencement of a negotiation for peace. I found, therefore, that it became my duty to take some step in regard 
to this business, and was, in consequence, resolved to shape my course in such manner as to make the incident, if 
possible, productive of some good to the United States, if of none to Spain. 

When I reflected that we had interfering claims with Spain, as well in respect to the boundaries as the Mississippi, 
and that we had a minister there negotiating upon those points; that the negotiation was closed without a satisfactory 
adjustment, and that Spain was probably, in concert with England, exciting the Indians against us; I was, from 
these considerations, inclined to deem this movement of Mr. Gardoqui an insidious one. 1 was the more so from 
the further consideration that he had made this application to me without the knowledge of Mr. Short, through whom 
it ought to have been made, had the proposition been a candid one, and founded on any claim of Spain upon the 
United States. I was, therefore, the more resolved to suffer myself to be restrained by no unnecessary and false 
motives of delicacy towards Mr. Gardoqui, in the manner in which I should treat the sadect. 

I was persuaded that a peace between France and Spain at the present moment, whilst our claims were unsettled, 
must be prejudicial to the United States. Such a peace would free Spain from a pressure which at present shakes 
her monarchy to the foundation. By continuing the war, it enables the United States, in case they should take deci- 
sive measures, to do what they please with that Power. For it is not reasonable to suppose, when the French troops 
are overrunning a great part of Spain, and her whole force is exerted for her protection at home, that she would be 
able to make a respectable opposition to any effort we might make on the other side of the Atlantic. Buta peace 
with France would remove such pressure, and leave the Spanish Government at liberty to act with its whole force 
against us. 

' I was likewise persuaded it was the interest of France to have our accommodation in view, and to give her aid 
in forwarding our arrangement with Spain, at the same time that she adjusted her own: for if she should close a 
peace with that Power, whereby she left it at liberty to act against us singly, or jointly with England, in case of a 
war with the latter, she would not only expose us to great and unnecessary detriment, but likewise hazard the 
probability of being drawn into it again, in case it should take an adverse course in regard to us. 

Upon full consideration of all these circumstances, I thought it best to lay the letters of Mr. Gardoqui before the 
committee, with my free comments upon them. I did so, and told them explicitly that, in my opinion, it was the 
wish of the Spanish court to commence a‘negotiation, and that it had addressed itself through me, to inspire a dis- 
trust in me, by creating a belief that the United States were more friendly to Spain and Britain than to France. I 
explained fully our situation with both those Powers, assuring them that we were threatened with a war from both. 
I also mentioned the indelicacy and artifice of Mr. Gardoqui, in applying to me without the knowledge of our 
minister at that court, and resting it upon a ground of ancient friendship, which never existed to any great degree. 
I assured them, at the same time, that if I could be of any service in forwarding their wishes in regard to peace, in the 
present or any other instance, it was the wish of the United States I should be, and would personally give me great 
pleasure to render it. I intimated also the danger which would attend a peace between the republic and Spain, 
unless our differences should be compromised at the same time. ‘The communication was well received, and thé 
business terminated in an arrangement, by which I was to answer Mr, Gardoqui’s letters, declining any agency in 
the business myself; advising him, at the same time, to make his application directly (in case he continued indis- 

sed) to the committee, and from whom I was persuaded he would obtain a satisfactory answer. This was accord- 
ingly done in a letter which was forwarded about five days past. ; 

A the close of this affair, I was invited by the.diplomatic members of the committee of public safety to a confer- 
ence upon a new topic. I was informed that it was their intention to press the war against England in particular, 
but that they were distressed for funds, and was asked, could any aid be obtained from the United States? I told 
them I was satisfied, if it was in their power, it would be rendered; that I possessed no power on the subject, and 
could only advise of the probability, &c.; that, with their permission, I would put on paper such ideas as occurred 
to me in respect to that point, and upon which I would afterwards more fully confer. ‘This incident furnished me 
with a new opportunity of pressing more forcibly the propriety of their securing for us the points in discussion with 
England and Spain, at the time their own peace should be made with those Powers. I send you a copy of the paper 
delivered to them to-day, and to which I have as yet received no answer. : 

Whether France will make any arrangement upon this point with us I cannot tell. When I mentioned, in the 
committee, the danger which menaced us of a war with Britain and Spain, and asked what reliance we might have 
on France in such event, I was answered, they should consider ours as their own cause. No other arrangement can 
well be made, than that of lending money to France, if in our powers it being understood that she will secure, at 
the time of her own peace, the complete recognition of our rights from Britain and Spain, and which she may easily 
do, in my judgment, and without prolonging the war a moment on that account. mk. 

On the other hand, if the United States ever mean to assert those rights, the present is, of all others, the most 
suitable moment. The fortune of France has risen to the utmost — of splendor, whilst that of her enemies has 
declined to the lowest state of depression. Her armies are every where triumphant, whilst theirs are every where 
routed and broken. Spain makes no head against her, but is trying, as already shown, to steal a peace in obscurity. 
And Britain is, perhaps, in nearly as bad a situation. Maestricht has lately surrendered, whereby eight thousand 
troops were yielded, with about three hundred pieces of cannon, two hundred and fifty-seven of which were 
brass, ,with other warlike stores, and in great abundance. Nimeguen was likewise taken a few days afterwards, 
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with considerable amount in stores; and, it is said, that commotions are st place in five of the provinces, who 
t 


have formally resolved to dismiss the Stadtholder, reform the Government by the republican standard, and ally with 
France. This must be felt in England, and will probably excite disturbance there. In any event it will produce 
such effect, that, if America strikes the blow her own interest dictates, and which.every other consideration prompts, 
it must be decisive, and, if not ruinous to the fortunes of that proud and insolent nation, will certainly secure us the 
objects we have in view. 

If I hear further from the committee about the proposition for a loan, &c. I will advise you of it by the French 
minister, who leaves this in about five days. By the paper which I send, you will understand how far the point has 
been discussed, of the propriety in France to support our claims against Britain and Spain; the opportunity for which 
pe me by my friend Mr. Gardoqui, and you will soon be able to ascertain from the minister what his powers 
on that head are. 

Within a few days past, two deputies were appointed by the committee of public safety, by consent of the Con- 
vention, to some important trust, but whose names and office are unknown. It is supposed they are commissioned 
to treat on peace with some one of the Powers, and which is most probable; but with which of the Powers, or whe- 
ther this is the object, are only matters of conjecture. 

I apprized you in a late letter, that I had written to Colonel Humphreys, and was endeavoring to concert with 
him, if possible, the mode by which the aid of this Government, if disposed to grant it, (and which | presume to be the 
case) may be given him in the negotiation with Algiers. As yet, I have not heard from him. As soon as I do, pro- 
vided I find it necessary, I will apply for the support contemplated. Previous to this, it will be improper. Touch- 
ing this subject, [ send you a proposition from the Government of Malta, presented by its chargé des affaires here, 
to be a for your consideration. You will give me, for that Government, such answer as shall be deemed 
suitable. 

Within a few days past, the hall of the Jacobins was shut up, by order of the Convention. That body was con- 
stantly at work to undermine and impair the regular and constituted authority of the Government. Moderate mea- 
sures to check its enormities were found only a stimulus to greater excesses. This last step was, therefure, taken, 
and there is reason to fear its dispersed members will still continue to provoke, by some rash measure, the indigna- 
tion of the Convention to such a height, as to bring upon them a degree of severity, it were better to avoid. Within 
a few days past, also, the commission, to whom was referred the charge against Carriere, formerly representative at 
Nantes, has reported there was ground for accusation, and to-day, it is believed, the convention will approve the 
report, and consign him over to the revolutionary tribunal, who will, with equal certainty, and with the general plau- 
dit of the nation, doom him to the guillotine. 


From Mr. Monroe to the Committee of Public Safety. 
Paris, November 13, 1794. 


I received, some weeks past, a letter from Mr. Gardoqui, Minister of the Spanish Finances, enclosing one to m 
care for Mr. Otto, then in the Department of Foreign Affairs, requesting me to present it tohim. As I did not wis 
to be the channel of communication from Mr. Gardoqui to any citizen of France, whatever might be its object, and 
whether of a private or public nature, | resolved neither to deliver the letter, nor give an answer, for the time, to 
that which was addressed to me. And I was the more inclined to this from the persuasion that, if of a private na- 
ture, the delay could be of no great importance, and, if of a public one, and especially upon an interesting subject, 
that when it was found I attended only to the concerns of my own country, and did not choose to interfere in those 
of Spain, that he would take some course more direct for the attainment of the object in view. As some weeks had 
now elapsed, I took it for granted that this was the case. In this, however, I have been disappointed: for I was fa- 
vored, within a few days past, with a second letter from Mr. Gardoqui, iu wliich he enters more fully into the ob- 
ject of the first communication. Finding, therefore, that he still addressed himself to me, notwithstanding the dis- 
couragement already given, I deemed it necessary, not only to examine more attentively the object of this communi- 
cation, but likewise to adopt, definitively, some plan in regard toit- Nor had I much difficulty in either respect: 
for, when I recollected that he was a minister of Spain, and observed that his letters, as well that to Mr. Otto, and 
which I have since examined, as those to me, expressed only a wish to be admitted within the Government of France 
to attend some baths, [ could not but conclude that this was the ostensible motive, whilst some other, in reality, 
existed. And in this | am the more confirmed from a recollection of the relation in which Mr. Gardoqui and myself 
formerly stood, in America, to each other, and which, on account of my strong opposition in the Congress to his pro- 
position for occluding the Mississippi, was not the most amicable one. From that consideration, I do not think he 
would solicit a correspondence with me for a trifling object. What other then must be the motive? In my judgment, 
there can be none other than the hope of thereby opening the door for the commencement of a negotiation for peace, 
and that the Spanish court has availed itself of this mode of making that wish known to you. 

Presuming, then, that this was in truth the object, it remained for me only to decide what course I should take 
in regard to Mr. Gardoqui’s communications; nor could I hesitate long upon this point, for I well knew it was of 
importance to you to become acquainted with the disposition of other Powers towards the French republic. I have, 
therefore, deemed it consistent with that sincere friendship which the United States bear towards you, and the inte- 
rest they take, as your ally, in whatever concerns your welfare, as well as with that candor I mean to observe in all 

‘my transactions, to lay the letters before you; knowing their contents, you will be enabled to determine how to act 
in regard to them. As itrespects the United States, whom I serve, or myself personally, it can be of no importance 
to me to be acquainted with the result; since I doubt not, that, under the wise counsels of the republic, the revolu- 
tion will progress to a happy close; but permit me to assure you that, if I can be of any service to the French re- 
public, in regard to the answer to be given to this communication, it will give me the highest satisfaction to render it. 


Observations submitted by Mr. Monroe to the consideration of the Diplomatic Members of the Committee of 
Public Safety. 


It is the wish of the French republic to obtain, by loan, a sum of money from the United States of America, to 
enable it to prosecute the war. 

This is to be expected from three sources: the General Government, the State Governments, and from indi- 
viduals. 

The French cause and the French nation are greatly regarded in America, and I am persuaded some money may be 
obtained, and perhaps a very respectable sum, from the three sources above mentioned. For this purpose the min- 
ister should possess power to make loans from either of the above parties, and to give such security as the republic 
shall deem suitable. 

The committee, however, should advert to the situation of the United States in regard to England and Spain. 
Both those countries have encroached upon our rights; the one holding the western posts, in violation of the treaty of 
peace of 1783, whereby she harasses our frontiers, by means of the Indians; and the other, by shutting the Missis- 
sippi, and likewise exciting the Indians against us to the south: so that the United States are in a kind of hostility 
with both Powers. There is likewise reason to believe that a convention subsists between Britain and Spain, defen- 
sive, and probably offensive, against us, in support of their respective claims. 

In this situation, would it be proper for France to make peace with either of those Powers, whilst our claims 
were unsettled with either, and whilst both encroach on our territory? Would it not leave those Powers free to 
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attack us united, and, in that situation, would not France be forced again to embark in the war, or tamely look on 
and see our dismemberment? Could the republic, in short, deem its own peace secure or durable whilst these points 
remained unsettled between the United States and those Powers, and should it not, therefore, seek an adjustment 
of the whole at the same time? 

I have suggested these considerations in the hope that the committee will give the minister, about to depart for 
America, full power in relation thereto, and in the confidence that a satisfactory assurance on that head would 
greatly facilitate the object of the loan: for if the United States were assured that they would have no occasion for 
their own resources to support a war against those Powers, it would, of course, be more in their power to lend them 
to the French republic. 

It must be obvious that France may not only secure these points for us, and without any difficulty, but with 
Spain, whatever else she pleased: for lam persuaded that the Spanish monarchy would even agree to open the 
iene to the world, and perhaps even to South America, to end a war which endangers the crown itself. 

The mode would be by insinuating to both those Powers, when France commenced her negotiation, that they 
must also adjust, at the same time, their differences with the United States. 

The sum which might be raised in America from the different sources above mentioned, upon an assurance of 
this kind, would, in my judgment, be considerable. In any event, however, I shall be happy to give the minister 
about to depart every information and aid in my power, in forwarding the object in view. 

I submit to you, Heaney whether it would not be proper to enable me, in my letters on that subject, to declare 
what your sense is upon these points. . 


—_—_ ——_—— 


From Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, December 2d, 1794. 


Sir: 

I have at length obtained an answer from the committee of public safety, to the several propositions hereto- 
fore presented before it, in an arréte of the 18th ultimo, and which I now transmit to you. By this arréte the com- 
mission of marine is ordered to adjust the amount due to such of our citizens as were injured by the embargo of 
Bordeaux, and likewise to such others as have claims for supplies rendered to the Government of St. Domingo. 
By it, also, many embarrassments which impeded the direct trade between the two countries are removed. The ar- 
bitrary rule of contraband, which authorized the seizure of our vessels laden with provisions destined for other 
countries, is done away; and the stipulation of the treaty of commerce, which gives free passage under our flag to 
the subjects of any of the Powers at war with the republic, is likewise enforced. In short, every thing has been 
— that was desired, except the execution of that part of the treaty which gave freedom to guods in ships 
that were so. 

I have, in consequence, notified to the commission of marine, that [ had empowered Mr. Skipwith to take 
charge of these claims, and attend their adjustment on the ‘part of our citizens, and I shall continue to give every 
aid in my power to obtain for thein the justice to which they are entitled. In respect to the liquidation, unless, in- 
deed, some difficulty should arise, as to the mode of payment, whether in assignats or specie, [ presume all diffi- 
culty is atanend. But in regard to the payment, I think it probable, unless assignats are taken, and which are 
now depreciated, further delay will be desired, owing to the great expenditures of the Government at this very im- 
portant crisis of its affairs. Upon this, however, I shall be able to give you more correct information in my next. 

If the treaty could have been carried into effect by general agreement, 1 should have deemed it a fortunate 
thing; because it would have secured our commerce hereafter from the possibility of vexation, and upon any pre- 
text whatever, by the French cruisers; and because it would have ranged the French republic, at an important 
period of its affairs, on the side of a principle founded in benevolence, and necessary to the freedom of the high 
seas. But as counected with other considerations more immediately applicable to ourselves, and especially, if the 
hope of forcing it upon other nations, as a law, is abandoned, I[ have deemed it of but little consequence. [t cer- 
tainly precludes the probability of our being called on hereafter to fulfil any stipulation whatever, and will, of 
course, gain us greater credit for any services we may render them, in case it should suit us to render them any. 
Iam likewise persuaded, from the responsibility the arréte imposes, and the increasing partiality pervading all 
France towards us, and which is felt by the Americans, and observed by the subjects of other neutral Powers, that 
the execution will not vary much from the import of the treaty itself; fee I cannot think that many of our vessels 
will hereafter be brought in upon the suspicion of having enemy’s goods on board. 

I informed you some time since, that [ was persuaded, if the subject was before the Convention, it would readily 
be granted; and in this I have not only been since confirmed, but in the further belief, that a majority of the several 
committees was favorable to the object. The dread, however, of denunciation in the course of events, deterred 
them from adopting it. It was opposed, as was likewise every other change, by a party who would not fail to take 
advantage of it, should a favorable opportunity occur. The sordid spoilers of the public wealth never forgive those 
who detect and expose to view their iniquities. And this was the most vulnerable point upon which recrimination 
could hereafter act: for, as itis contemplated, when the other Powers are withdrawn, to prosecute the war against 
England, with the collected force of the republic, and this might be construed into a partiality for that nation, it 
was deemed too hazardous a measure, in respect to the personal safety of the members, to be encountered. In this 
decision too, it is probable they were the more confirmed, by the necessity of cultivating Denmark and Sweden at 
the present moment, from whence great resources are drawn in support-of the war, whose councils are wielded by 
Bernstorf, a man believed to be well disposed to a reform in the existing Governments of Europe,and whose fleets 
are combined with no friendly disposition towards England. They would most probably have pressed to be put on 
the same footing, and the pressure could not easily have been resisted, after the example was given. Asa _ proof, 
however, of the disposition of the committee upon the subject generally, I herewith transmit to you a copy of a 
report drawn upon my notes by Merlin de Douay, to whom they were referred, and which was informally given me 
by its diplomatic members. : : > ie 

I apprized you in my last, of the 20th instant, of Mr. Gardoqui’s attempt to obtain permission to attend certain 
baths within the republic, ostensibly upon account of his ill health, but in my judgment to commence a negotiation 
for peace, (a finesse too often practised by a certain grade of politicians) and at the same time lessen any weight the 
United States might have upon that subject, in respect to their own affairs, by inspiring a distrust in me in the out- 
set. I likewise stated to you in what manner I had acted upon that occasion, laying his original letters before the 
committee, with my free and candid comments upon them; as also the further discussion which took place between 
the committee and myself in regard to Spain, and to which an incident of a different kind gave birth, in which I 
exposed, as far as the nature of the case would admit of, the real situation of the United States with respect to 
Spain and Britain, menaced with war by both; showing how France would be affected by that event, and of course, 
the part she should take in our affairs at the present moment. ‘To that communication, | have now nothing new to 
add. having since heard neither from Mr. Gardoqui on the subject of his proposition, nor the committee upon that, 
or the one which afterwards occurred. I omitted, however, at that time, to transmit to you a copy of my letter ac- 
ng Mr. Gardoqui’s to the committee, and which I now enclose for the purpose of presenting that business 
more fully before you. : 

I am convinced that this exposition of our situation with Britain and Spain, and to which the incident of Mr. 
Gardoqui furnished the first opening, has been useful: for before that exposition, I had reason to believe, that it 

was not only unknown, but that a very erroneous opinion was entertained by many, in the committee, upon that sub- 
ject. I thought I had felt the effect of that opinion, created no doubt in the manner you suggest; but as it was not 
communicated in a way to enable me to take official notice of it, 1 was embarrassed how to act, or what measure to 
adopt in regard to it. For awhile, as it was circulated only in private, I thought it best to counteract it, by making 
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the necessary explanation only to those who mentioned it tome. Finally, as I knew the campaign was progressing 
towards a close, and that the winter was the season for negotiation; and more especially, as I feared its commence- 
ment with either of those Powers, with such improper opinion of our situation with each, because I well knew they 
would improve it with great dexterity to their advantage, I deemed it my duty to make an extraordinary effort to 
remove it. With this view, | appointed a rendezvous with the gg oe members of the committee, and which 
took place accordingly. I was resolved, however, not to meet the imputation as a charge supposed to exist, or 
which I was bound to answer, in case it did. A denial of a charge might beget a suspicion where there was none. 
I took different ground, by informing the committee that the war in which they were engaged, like all other wars, 
must have a termination: That most were concluded by the friendly mediation of third Powers: That I was well 
convinced the United States would be happy to render the French republic-any service in their power, in that re- 
spect, to bring the present war to a happy close: That it was not their interest to interfere, even by mediation, nor, 
in my judgment, would they, otherwise than at the instance and by the request of the French republic, in the hope 
of promoting thereby the success of their revolution. I observed further, that I wanted no answer to this, and had 
only given the information, that they might retain it in memory for the purpose of availing themselves of it here- 
after, in case it should be found expedient. It was received respectfully, but calmly. By one of the members it 
was observed: ‘* That having beaten their enemies completely, it belonged to those enemies to determine whether 
they wished peace or not; and if they did, they would, no doubt, be able to find a way whereby to make it known 
to the republic.” By another, I was asked: ** Whether Mr. Jay was still in London, and whether he intended to 
come over to Paris, as had been published in an English paperr”’ ‘This was the very suspicion I wished to combat 
and remove, though, indeed, I did not expect it would have been avowed in so abrupt a manner. I replied, I could 
not tell whether he had returned or not, but that it was impossible the paragraph in the English paper should be true, 
as he was sent to England upon an especial business only—to demand reparation for injuries, and to which his au- 
thority was strictly limited. I then repeated what I had before said of the friendly disposition of the United States 
towards the French republic, in all cases, and of the pleasure with which they would, in my judgment, serve it 
upon the present one, if in their power: That I was persuaded they would listen to no proposition upon the subject 
of mediation from any other Power; for as it was a business which could not possibly benefit them, they would, of 
course, embark in it only upon account of their ally. I likewise added, that I knew nothing of the disposition of 
any Power upon the subject of peace, but presumed the success of their armies had disposed them all well towards 
it; and thus I left them to reflect at leisure upon what I had said, in the belief, however, that the communication 
must produce a good effect. As this took place prior to the affair of Mr. Gardoqui, and which was more particu- 
larly detailed in my last, I have thought proper to communicate it to you, that you may be possessed of every, the 
minutest circumstance relative to our affairs upon this very important theatre. 

If the subject of a loan is mentioned again here, or in America, that of securing for us the points in question must 
likewise be; but as 1 have said every thing on that head that I can say, having only a right to conjecture, I am not 
anxious to revive it here. I am, however, persuaded it will be revived with you: for so vast are their armies, and 
extensive their operations, that they must be distressed for money, and forced to gain it from whence they can. And 
I sincerely wish we may assist them, if possible, and which I presume it will be, especially if not comprised in the 
war, and which [ think cannot be, although we should immediately wrest from Britain and Spain the rights they 
have usurped from us. The credit of the United States is such in Europe and America, and their means of reim- 
bursement so unquestionable, especially in the particular of the Western territory (an object viewed at —— 
vreat cupidity on this side of the Atlantic) that I am persuaded the amount expected might be obtained by loan#and 
Tam equally so, that the people would cheerfully bear a tax, the product of which was to be applied in aid of the 
French republic. Upon these topics, however, I have only a right to conjecture, and as such you will be pleased to 
consider what I have said, 

The day after my remarks upon the subject of a loan were handed in, I was favored with yours of the 25th of 
September, and which I beg leave now to acknowledge. Finding that my idea of our situation with Britain and 
Spain was correct, I was extremely happy that I had given that representation of it. The motive for strong union 
here, on our part, is the greater, and nothing tends so effectually to promote that object as the belief that we are not 
cordial with England. Tn consequence, I waited on the committee again, and told them Ihad received a despatch 
from you since our last conference, and that our dilemma with those two Powers was even more critical than I had be- 
fore intimated. Facts of this kind go further in removing doubts, than any assurances I could otherwise give them. 
These discussions have enabled me to examine attentively whether it was their real wish that we should embark with 
them in the war, and I can assure you, that whatever it may have been at any previous stage, upon which I can give 
on opinion, that, at present, | am persuaded they would rather we would not; from an idea it might diminish their 
supples from America. But such is their disposition towards us, that I am inclined to think, if the point depended 
on them, they would leave us to act in that respect according to our own wishes. And I am likewise persuaded, if 
we do embark in the war, that they will see us through it; and have some hope if we do not, and especially if we aid 
them in the article of money, that they will support, as far as they will be able, our demands upon Spain and England. 

I intimated in my last, that we could not have asked from fortune a more seasonable opportunity for possessing 
ourselves of those rights, which have been long usurped by Britain and Spain, and that, if it was the sense of America 
ever to possess them, it should not be pretermitted. Britain is certainly not in a condition to embark in a war against 
us, though we should dispossess her of Canada: she would of- course be less apt to do it, if we only placed her troops 
beyond the Jakes. Her own land force was scarcely felt in the present war against France: nor hasshe been other- 
wise regarded than on account of her fleet and pecuniary resources, by which she subsidised Prussia and other Powers. 
But that force, small as it was, is greatly diminished, and the combination in which she has been associated appears, 
not only to be completely soiled, but ina great measure broken. The prospect now before her is, that Prussia, 
Austria, and all the other Powers, will extricate themselves from the war, upon the best terms they can, and leave 
her singly to -— it against France; and that the latter will be aided by Spain unless a particular combination 
against us should prevent it; and likewise by Denmark and Sweden, if not directly, yet ina manner to produce a 
serious effect. The a of her fleet, and the wanton and licentious use made of it, have excited the disgust 
of all nations who would be pleased to see it reduced, and the present is considered as a favorable time to reduce it. 
She likewise knows, or confidently believes, that it is the intention of France to prosecute the war against her, for the 
purpose of breaking her maritime strength, and ridding the ocean from such a tyrant. At home, too, she cannot be 
free from disquietude. The total failure of her operations in this quarter (what they are in the West Indies is bet- 
ter known to you) has excited some uneasiness in the public mind, and nontiaaly lessened the weight of the 
court. This was lately shown in a prosecution against a Mr. Hardy, and in which a verdict was given for the defen- 
dant. And should the French take Holland (which nothing but an inundation already commenced can prevent, if 
even that can) this sensation will of course be increased. Thus circumstanced, what have we to fear fromher? Will 
she, in her decline, bring upon herself another enemy, who can wound her so vitally? For let her merchants and poli- 
ticians buast as they will of her resources, yet it is well Known, if the American demand was cut off, upon which she 
thrives so much, that it would greatly diminish her revenue and impair her strength. How is she enabled to sup- 
port her engagements and carry on her operations, but by commerce; and lessened as this already is by the war, how 
could she sustain such a stroke at the present crisis? From her friendship we have nothing to hope. The order of the 
6th November was war, in fact, and that has since been modified according to circumstances. Be assured she is in- 
finitely less disposed for such an event at the present, than at any preceding period. On the contrary, if we only 
took possession of what we ure entitled to, she will readily join with us in reprehending the conduct ef her own of- 
ficers for having transcended their orders. With respect to Spain, I have nothing new to add, since my last, ex- 
oe in two days’ successive actions, two complete victories were obtained over her troops by those of this re- 
public; unless, indeed, some ingenious sophist, jealous of the honor of Spain, should contend, that as they were com- 
pletely routed on the first, and maintained only a straggling battle on the second, it ought to be called but one. Cer- 
tain it is, that in the two days’ conflict, several thousands were slain, and upwards of two thousand taken prisoners, 
with their camp on each day, and on one, tents for fifty thousand men. 
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I promised you, some time since, my comments upon the subject of a consular arrangement for the ports of this 
republic. ‘The consuls have been here to confer with me upon the subject of trade, and I have obtained from them 
their ideas on that of the arrangement which I now.enclose you. I will add my own comments on it in my next, and 
will subjoin the names of some Americans now here, that may be deemed worthy your attention. I think proper 
however, now to mention, that Mr. Skipwith will accept the. office of consul for this city, and that I think him worthy 
of it. He is, in my opinion, a sensible man, of strict integrity, and well acquainted with the duties of the office. 
The duties of consul here will be those of consul general, and, in_ strictness, the commission should *be correspond - 
ent. They may, however, be performed under that of consul only: for I presume those in the ports will respect 


him equally in either character. 





From the Commission of Foreign Relations to the Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America. 
Panis, 3d Frimaire, 3d year of the republic, (November 24th, 1794.) 


You will find within, citizen minister, the copy of an arrété, taken on the 25th Brumaire last, (18th November) by 
the committee of public safety, relative to the conduct which shall hereafter be observed in the ports, and by the ves- 
sels of the republic, towards neutral vessels and their cargoes. This arrété furnishes an answer to the memoir which 
you apewear on the 17th of. Fructidor (September 3d.) You will doubtless be fully satisfied with the dispositions 
which are there announced. You will consider them as a new proof of the desire of our Government to maintain and 
strengthen the good intelligence which now so happily reigns between our two republics. 

MIOT. 


Extract of the Register. of Arréts of the Committees of Public Safety, Finance, and . Supplies, 25th Brumaire, 
(November 18, 1794) 3d year of the republic. , 


The Committees of Public Safety, Commerce, and Supplies, order as follows: 


Articte I. The vessels of the United States of America, and those of other neutral Powers, shall be permitted 
to enter freely into the ports of the republic, and retire from them when they please: nor shall it be permitted to 
any constituted authority to retard their departure, or to oblige the captains to sell their cargoes against their will. 

Arr. II. When the captains or owners of neutral vessels are disposed to sell their cargoes to the public, they 
shall be paid for them according to the bargain which they make. , Sa 

Arr. III. It is enjoined to all the commandants of naval armaments, fleets, divisions, and squadrons, of the 
republic, to respect, and cause to be respected, upon their responsibility, in favor of the neutral and allied Powers, 
the rights of nations and the stipulations of treaties, conforming themselves strictly to the terms of the decree of the 
Convention of the 27th of July, 1793. ug 

Arr. IV. In consequence, they are expressly prohibited from turning these vessels from their course; takin 
trom on board of them their captains, sailors, or passengers, other than soldiers or sailors actually in the service o 
an enemy Power; or of seizing the effects or merchandise,which shall be found in them. 

Art. V. Are excepted from the prohibition contained in the preceding article— 

1. Merchandises belonging to the enemies of the republic, until such enemy Powers shall have declared that the 
merchandises of the French shall be free on board neutral vessels. : 

2. Such merchandises of the neutral Powers also as are deemed contraband of war; and under which aré com- 
prised all arms, instruments, and munitions of war, and every kind of merchandise and other effects destined for an 
enemy’s port, actually seized or blockaded. 

tArr. VI. VII. VIII. and IX. regulate the manner of proceeding where neutral vessels are brought in, upon a 
presumption of having enemy’s goods on board. ] ; ’ 

Art. X. The commission of marine shall present, without delay, a statement of the individuals, born subjects of 
the Powers with whom the republic is at war, who were taken beiore the present day, upon neutral vessels, that 
pattieular arrétés may be taken in each case. : 

Art. XI. The indemnities which are due to the captains of neutral Powers who were detained by an embargo at 
Bordeaux, shall be x agp without delay PA the commission of marine and colonies, conformable to an arrété of 
the committee of public safety of the 17th of Germinal; and this commission shall render an account, in the course 
of ten days, of the actual state of these demands. 

Arr. Xin. The commission of marine is specially charged to receive and adjust the accounts which shall be pre- 
sented to it by an agent of the United States, for such supplies as the Americans have furnished to the administra- 
tion of St. Domingo; and it shall take the necessary measures to procure to the parties interested the most prompt 
justice, and shall also present to the committees of public safety, of finance, commerce, and supplies, the results of 
its operations in theserespects. . ae ; 

Art. XIII. The commission of foreign relations is instructed to deliver a copy of this arrété to the minister 

lenipotentiary of the United States of America, in answer to his memorial of the 9th of Fructidor (September 3d) 


ast. 
: MERLIN 
THURIOT, 
CAMBACERES, &c. 


The Secretary of State of the United States to Mr. Monroe. 
PuiLapevpuia, December 2, 1794. 


Sir: ' : . ' 
On the 27th instant,* I had the honor of receiving the duplicate of your letter, No. 3, of the 15th of Septem- 
ber last, being the first and only official notification of your having entered upon the duties of your mission. 

Alexander Duvernet, who was appointed vice consul of Paris, during the last session of the Senate, loitered here 
so long, without a suspicion being entertained of his default, that the President has superseded him by commission- 
ing Joseph Pitcairn, of New York, who goes off for his residence immediately. 

With the frankness of my friendship, I must discharge the obligation of my office, by communicating to you the 
opinions which we entertain here concerning the speech which you made on your introduction into the ational 
Convention. 

When you left us, we all supposed that your reception, as the minister of the United States, would take place in 
the private chamber of some committee. Your letter of credence contained the degree of profession which the Go- 
vernment was desirous of cay and though the language of it would not have been cooled, even if its subsequent 
publicity had been foreseen; still it was natural to expect that the remarks with which you might accompany its 
delivery would be merely oral, and therefore not exposed to the rancorous criticism of nations at war with France. 

It seems that, upon your arrival, the downfal of Robespierre, and the suspension of the usual routine of business, 
combined, perhaps, with an anxiety to demonstrate an affection for the United States, had shut’ up for a time the di- 
plomatic cabinet, and rendered the hall of the National Convention the theatre of diplomatic civilities. We should 


* Instant in the original, ultimo no doubt intended. 
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have supposed that an introduction there would have brought to mind these ideas: ** The United States are neutral— 
the allied Powers jealous—with England we are now in treaty—by England we have been impeached for breaches 
of faith in favor of France—our citizens are notoriously Gallican in their hearts—it will be wise to hazard as little as 
rage on the score of good humor—and, therefore, in the disclosure of my feelings, something is due to the possi- 

ility of fostering new suspicions.” Under the influence of these sentiments we should have hoped that your ad- 
dress to the Natronal Convention would have been so framed as to leave heart-burning no where. If private affec- 
tion and opiniens had been the only points to be consulted, it would have been immaterial where or how they were 
delivered. But the range of a public minister’s mind will go to all the relations of our country with the whole world. 
We do not perceive that your instructions have imposed upon you the extreme glow of some parts of your address; 
and my letter in behalf of the House of Representatives, which has been considered by some gentlemen as too strong, 
was not to be viewed in any other light than as executing the task assigned by that body. 

After these remarks, which are never to be interpreted into any dereliction of the French cause, I must observe 
to you, that they are made principally to recommend caution, lest we should be obliged, at some time or other, to 
explain away, or disavow, an excess of fervor, so as to reduce it down to the cool system of neutrality. You have 
it still in charge to cultivate the French republic with zeal, but without any unnecessary eclat; because the dictates 
of sincerity do not demand that we should render notorious all our feelings in favor of that nation. 

In your letter you say that you have not been instructed to desire a repeal of the decree which violated the 23d 
and 24th articles of the treaty of commerce; that you did not know but it had been tolerated from the soundest mo- 
tives of political expedience, lest the demand for the rescinding it might produce a tall for the guarantee. Indeed, 
you have gone further; having declared in your memorial, that you were under no instructions to complain of, or 
request the repeal of, the decree authorizing a departure from those articles; and that if, upon reconsideration, after 
the experiment made, the committee of public safety should ‘be of opinion that it produces any solid benefit to the 
French republic, the American Government, and your countrymen in general, would not only bear the departure 
with patience, but with pleasure. 

The fourth head of injury, stated in your letter, shows that you were possessed of cases which turned entirely 
upon the impropriety of the decree; and such, too, was certainly the fact. Now, without the abrogation of the de- 
cree, so far as it respected those cases, the redress which you were instructed to demand, could not be obtained: in 
truth, there was no cause or pretence for asking relief, but upon the ground of that decree having violated the treaty. 
Does not this view lead to the inevitable conclusion, that the decree, if operative in future instances, would be no 
less disagreeable; and, consequently, that its operation in future instances ought to be prevented—a circumstance, 
which could be accomplished only by a total repeal. The papers of the ship Laurens contained a reference to one 
or more’representations of Mr. Morris against the decree; so that the business had been actually broken to the 
French Government. 

Neither these representations, nor yet your application, appears to have suggested a requisition of the guarantee. 
The omission to demand its fulfilment up to this day, is a proof that ¢heir policy did not approve of such measure: 
and in this they were wise, since we should have been less advantageous to them by associating in the war, than we 
have been in.our neutral character. If I am not mistaken, this sentiment has been delivered often by Mr. Fauchet. 
Besides, you might have very readily repelled any serious allusion to the guarantee, by saying, as your instructions 
indicate, that you were directed to send that subject on this side of the water. I must add another observation; that I 
do not see how, if you are to be deterred by ‘the guarantee, you can ever claim compensation for an infraction of the 
treaty, since you will always be in danger of having it brought up to you. 

But, my good sir, let these things be as they wi!l, was-it necessary to intimate that an indifference prevailed in 
our Government as to these articles, by a declaration that you were not instructed to complain of the decree ? I 
confess that I am unapprised of the data upon which such an opinion could be founded: and undoubtedly the Presi- 
dent himself would not undertake, that the People of the United States would bear with patience a departure from 
stipulations which are generally believed to be important to us. But if, from our friendship to the French repub- 
lic, we might sustain a mischief with pleasure, still, we should not choose that the assumption of one of our rights, 
without consulting us, should become a precedent ior the assumption of any other. 

Let me, therefore, entreat you, if my letter of July 30th has not already stimulated you to remonstrate against 
the decree, to do so without delay. We do not wish you to swerve from the line of conciliation which is marked 
out in the last paragraph of your letter. On the contrary, conciliation, which does not detract from the dignity of 
his Government, its rights, and his own self-respect, is a valuable quality in a minister. We only hope that the 
committee of public safety may not continue in the belief that the Executive are of opinion that it will be satisfac- 
tory to dispense with the articles. : 

Iam extremely happy in assuring you that many of Mr. Fauchet’s discontents have been removed. The docu- 
ments concerning the failure to salute the Semillante, and the supposed insult to the Favorite, are enclosed to you, 
that you may be able to evince our solicitude to cement our good will on every occasion which is offered. 

Colonel Alexander Anderson, of this city, who has a claim for compensation, and whose agent will call upon 
you, oes me to forward the enclosed papers. I also transmit some imperfect preparatory information in the 

i 


case of Mr. A. Gracie. of ; : ; ; 
A fresh collection of spoliation papers is sent, according to the list subjoined. ‘The newspapers, &c. accompany 


this letter. 
Iam, &c. 


EDM. -RANDOLPH, 
Secretary of State. 


French Spoliations, December 2d, 1794. 


Ship Commerce, Enoch Preble; additional. 

Schooner Polly, Price; additional. 

Sloop Matsy. ; 

Brig Nancy, Dunning. 

Sloop Jenny. 

Danish ship Krageroe. 

Brig Hector; additional. 

British ship Mary Ann, and the ship John and James. 
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From the Secretary of State of the United States to Mr. Monroe. 


Puitapetpeuia, December 5th, 1794, 


Sir: 

Since my letter of the 30th ultimo, which will be conveyed by the same vessel with this, I have had_ the 
honor of receiving your very interesting letters of August 15th and 25th. They are the more acceptable, as afford- 
ing an earnest of your attention to the kind of intelligence which is, to us, very important. 

Weare fully sensible of the importance of the friendship of the French republic. Cultivate it with zeal, pro- 
portioned to the value which we set upon it. Remember to remove every suspicion of our preferring a connexion 
with Great Britain, or in any manner weakening our old attachment to France. The caution suggested in my let- 
ter of the 30th ultimo arises solely from an honorable wish to sustain our character of neutrality, in a style which 
may be a pattern for the morality of nations. The republic, while they approve of the purity of your conduct. can- 
not but be persuaded of the purity of our affection. 
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The President approves your conduct as to the national house offered for your residence. Your interpretation 
of the constitution is correct. But you are charged to make known his sense of this evidence of respect. 


The affair of the consul is noticed in my letter of the 39th ultimo. 
‘ I have the honor to be, &c. EDM. RANDOLPH, 


Secretary of State. 


From Mr. Monroe-to the Secretary of State. 
P Paris, January 13th, 1795. 
IR: : 

I have the pleasure to inform you that, upon the report of the united committees of public safety, legislation, 
commerce, and finances, a decree has passed the Convention, since my last, whereby .1t is ressived to carry into 
strict execution the treaty of amity and commerce between the United States and this republic. I beg leave to 
congratulate you upon this event, and particularly the unanimity with which it passed the aavention: since it de- 
monstrates the good disposition of that body, and of the nation generally, towards us. I was always satisfied, as 
heretofore intimated, that if I could have brought the subject, in the first instance, before the Convention, I should 
have succeeded immediately in the object in view, But as the committee was the department organized for such © 
business, this was impossible, without commencing a species of warfare upon it, and which was equally improper, 
as it might tend to increase their own dissensions, and embark me afloat upon the fortune of those dissensions. Hap- 
pily, by pursuing the object patiently with the committee, removing doubts, and obviating objections, aided by 
occasional changes of the members, this has not only been avoided, but I have additional pleasure to assure you 
that it was finally accomplished, without the least difficulty, and without exciting the animosity of any one. 

After my late communications to the committee of public safety, in which were exposed freely the object of Mr. 
Jay’s mission to England, and the real situation of the United States with Britain and Spain, I had reason to believe 
that all apprehension, on those points, was done away, and that the utmost cordiality had now likewise taken place 
in that body towards us. I considered the report above recited, and upon which the decree was founded, as the un- 
equivocal proof of that change of sentiment, and flattered myself that, in every respect, we had now the best pros- 
pect of the most perfect and permanent harmony between the two republics. I am very sorry, however, to add, 
that, latterly, this prospect has been somewhat clouded by accounts from England that Mr. Jay had not only adjust- 
ed the points in controversy, but concluded a treaty of commerce with that Government. Some of those accounts 
state, that he had also concluded a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive. As I knew the baneful effect which 
these reports would produce, I deemed it my duty, by repeating what I had said before of his powers, to use my 
utmost endeavors, informally, to discredit them. This, however, did not arrest the progress of the report, nor 
remove the disquietude it had created: for I was finally applied to, directly, by the committee, in a letter, which 
stated what had been heard, and requested information of what I knew in regard toit. As I had just befure receiv- 
ed one from Mr. Jay, announcing that he had concluded a treaty, and which contained a declaration that our previ- 
ous treaties should not be affected by it, I thought fit to make this letter the basis of my reply. And as it is neces- 
sary that you should be pet of whatever has passed here on this subject, [now transmit to you copies of these 
several papers, and which comprize a full statement thereof, up to the present time. ; 

I cannot admit, for a moment, that Mr. Jay has exceeded his powers, or that any thing has been done which 
will give just cause of complaint to this republic. ‘1 lament, however, that he has not thought himself at liberty to 
give me correct information on that subject: for until it is known that their interest has not been wounded, the.re- 
port will certainly keep alive suspicion, and which always weakens the bonds of friendship. _[ trust, therefore, you 
will deem it expedient to advise me on this head, as soon as possible. 

I apprized you, in my two last letters, of an informal communication between the diplomatic members of the 
committee and myself, upon an interrogatory: of theirs, whether it would be possible for France to obtain aid from, 
or within, the United States, for the purchase of supplies; and of my effort upon that occasion to interest this Go- 
vernment in support of our claims with Britain and Spain, and to which I was stimulated by intelligence that Mr. 
Jay’s negotiation had failed, and that we were on the point of war, or actually engaged in it, with Britain, as like- 
wise by the knowledge that Spain was covertly seeking a separate peace. I was satisfied that, if France would em- 
bark in our cause, in the present state of things, and which I found her well disposed to do, and without the pros- 
pect of much aid in return, that the object in each instance would be secure. I therefore thought it eligible, in that 
state of things, and with that view, to leave the door open for a communication on the subject with you. But as 
soon as I understood that Mr. Jay had adjusted the points in controversy with that nation, the object, on my part, 
was at anend. I was aware that, if the adjustment was approved, we could render no such service. Indeed, I 
doubted whether, in peace, the Government possessed the power to render it. I called, therefore, immediately 
upon those methbeis with whom the previous communication had been, and suggested the same to them. They had 
anticipated the idea, and were prepared to answer it by a peremptory assurance that it was not their wish to create 
embarrassment in this or any other respect. On the contrary, that regard should be shown in all cases to our actual 
situation; and, with respect to the point in question, that the minister about to depart should be instructed not even 
to mention it, if you forbade it. So that this business stands upon a footing, as indeed it always did, whereby, un- 
dera particular state of things, some benefit may be derived from it, and no detriment under any. 

The operations of this Government continue to progress in the same course they have done for some time past. 
During the time of Robespierre, a period of the administration which is emphatically called the reign of terror, much 
havoc was made, not only on the rights of humanity, but great confusion was likewise introduced, in other respects 
in the affairs of the Government. It has been the systematic effort of the administration to repair this waste, and hea 
the bleeding wounds of the country; and in this, great progress has been made. By the same report which proposed 
the execution of the violated articles of the treaty of amity and commerce with the United States, it was likewise 
proposed to open wide the door of commerce to every citizen, (excluding them from navigation only and which was 
adopted: so that, at present, any person bringing productions into the ports of this republic, may sell them to whom 
he pleases, and generally with astonishing profit. The agents of the republic stand upon the ground of other per- 
sons; they are preferred only by out-bidding them. In my judgment, no region of the world presents such an open- 
ing to the enterprises of our countrymen as this does. The restraints upon their own navigation operate in the de- 
gree as a bounty to ours; and the Government and citizens of France seem equally pleased to see ours preferred 
to that of any other nation. The restraints, likewise, which are imposed in other countries, on account of the war, 
upon a commerce with the French citizens, produce, in other respects, the same effect. It is the interest of the 
latter to employ our countrymen in ordinary mercantile transactions, and especially with foreign nations, whereby 
they get into their hands a great proportion of the whole trade of the republic. The profits which those on this 
theatre have already made, and continue to make, surpass what you have any idea of. I sincerely wish that this 
was more generally known, that more might be induced to embark in it, not only for the purpose of diffusing more 
generally the immediate emoluments, but for the most important one of gaining an interest in the commerce of this 
repubiic, which may be of lasting advantage to the United States. Before the Revolution, the English possessed this 
advantage, as they did in most other countries. But now, that interest is annihilated; and if the Americans step in, 
aided as they will be.by the preference of the Government and people in their favor, they may occupy the ground, 
and retain it for ever afterwards. Permit me to add that nothing will more essentially forward this object, than an 
extensive and numerous appointment of consuls. In every port an agent should be placed; and I should suppose 
the object of sufficient importance to induce our countrymen to accept of those offices. If a prudent and creditable 
person, the appointment attaches to it confidence, and gives him the command of capital. I am satisfied that any 
young man of good character, having the appointment in any of the ports, might immediately connect himself advan- 
tageously with the first house there, and gradually command elsewhere what capital he pleased. I have examined 
into this subject, and have thought proper to give you the result of my researches into it. 
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Nor has this wise and humane system been limited to this object alone. It has already been extended to many 
branches of national policy, and promises to embrace the whole. A decree was not long since passed, by which the 
seventy-one members, formerly of the Brissotine or Girondine party, and who had been confined on that account, 
were set at liberty, and called into the Convention. And afew days afterwards. our countryman, Mr. Paine, was 
likewise restored to his seat in that body, with marks of the most respectful attention. These events have given 
satisfaction to the community at large. A decree, also, which had excluded the nobles and foreigners (the Ameri- 
cans excepted) from Paris and the seaports, has likewise been repealed. ‘This latter-act, though comparatively of 
apparent little importance, has, notwithstanding, produced an excellent effect: for, as it breathes a spirit of humanity, 
and on that account captivates all, so it has contributed, by passing in review many members of the ancient order of 
nobility, (and who have not forgotten, and never will forget, old habits) to present before the public, and much to the 
credit of the Revolution, the strong and interesting contrast between the manly character of the French nation at 
the present day, and the miserable effeminacy, foppery, and decrepitude, of former times. , 

A decree has likewise passed, by which a general amnesty has been proclaimed in the Vendée; and a report has 
been since received from the deputies who were sent to carry it into effect, that all those to whom it was announced 
had lain down their arms, and arranged themselves under the banner of the republics and that they were likewise 
satisfied it would terminate the war—a war, heretofore, beyond example bloody and destructive, and whose origin, 
support, and means of continuance, appear even yet to be but little understood. Freed from this embarrassment, 
the republic will acquire new vigor in all its enterprises; it will certainly have under its command, for other pur- 
poses, a considerable force, which was heretofore employed there. ; 2S tig 

But in retracing the ground, to repair in detail the injuries which the reign of terror had inflicted, it was impossi- 
ble to behold the havoc it had made, without feeling some indignation for the authors of such great and complicated 
misery. ‘This propensity, however, and which was equally cited by the obligations of justice and humanity, was 
strongly opposed, from the period of Robespierre’s death to the present time, by a sentiment of extensive impression, 
that it were better to prevent the further effusion of blood, and to cover with a veil the atrocities which had passed, 
so far as they could be covered, than to punish even those of greatest enormity. For some time this sentiment pre- 
vailed, and though often irritated and disturbed by the remaining leaders of the opposite party, who courted danger 
and provoked their own fate, yet it appeared probable it would finally preponderate, and confirm the administration 
within that limit. The trial, however, of the Vantois, a long train .of respectable citizens at Nantes, who were 
arrested under the administration of Carriere, in his mission there, and brought lately before the tribunal of Paris, 
opened the scene again, and revived the sensation of horror, which had before in some measure subsided. Such 
enormities were disclosed in the course of this trial, that it was impossible otherwise to appease the public mind than 
by submitting,Carriere,and his accomplices, to the tribunal, in their turn. Condemnation was the sure consequence of 
his trials and it was expected, so clear was the case against him, that all those formerly of that party would now 
separate from and yield him to his fate. From such a line of conduct some merit might have been arrogated, and 
the public censure thrown in a great measure on him alone; by whose punishment, too, the public resentment might 
possibly have been satisfied. But Billaud de Varennes, Collot d’Herbois, and even Barrere, a man heretofore noted 
tor skilful movements in critical conjunctures, acted otherwise. They obviously, and from the beginning, made 
Carriere’s cause their own; not only by supporting him in the Convention, as far as it was possible, but by exciting 
the Jacobins to take part in his favor; thereby attaching themselves to the declining fortunes of that club, and like- 
wise making some unseasonable motions which bore on their face the complexion of that party. The separation re- 
quired at best a dexterous management; but by these means they presented themselves out as an object, invited the 
public attention, and, in the degree, the public resentment. Whether they will. finally escape is now doubtful. 
Lecointre, who had shown himself sufficiently prone, upon a former occasion, to commence the attack, took advan- 
tage of one of these moments of indiscretion to renew it, and with better effect. His motion was sent to the commis- 
sion of twenty-one, heretofore organized to report whether there was just ground of accusation, and there it now is. 

Another final victory was obtained over the Spaniards, since my last, and in which the two commanding generals, 
with many men, were slain, and nine thousand taken prisoners. And in the North, since the ice, nearer approaches 
are made to Holland, which will most probably soon be taken. Within a few days past, deputies arrived trom the 
Stadtholderian party, to negotiate a separate peace: but, at the same time, others came from the patriotic party, to op- 
pose it, and who pressed the committee to order forward the troops immediately, to assail and enter/Amsterdam; 
and to which effect orders were accordingly issued. I am satisfied that peace will not be granted to the Nether- 
lands, although a revolution should take place there, on any other condition than that of their uniting in the war 
against England.  [t is conceived that a peace to that Power, on other terms, would be more favorable to Eng- 
land than its continuance in the war: for thereby the British troops might be withdrawn, and great advantage gained 
in other respects from its neutrality. ‘This, it 1s thought, is the object of England in assenting to their peace; but, 
in rejecting the offer, France opens a trait in her views that will add much to the weight of the ministerial argument for 
a continuation of the war. No argument is so strong as that of necessity, and if France will not make.peace it will be 
impossible for England to do it. In my judgment, it is the determination of this republic to pursue the war until the 
maritime strength of England is broken; and when the actual state of things is regarded, with that of the comparative 
population, force, and enterprise, of the two nations, I do not see how it can be prevented. A single victory at sea 
accomplishes the object, and the rapidity with which ships,are built, and fleets equipped, here, is inconceivable. 
Within a tew weeks past the Brest fleet has been out twice, (indeed it is now out) consisting of thirty-six ships of 
the line, fifteen frigates, fourteen sloops of war and cutters, giving the defiance to its antagonist, which continues 
close locked to the land. More latterly, however, some indications were seen on that coast, of a disposition to take. 
the sea, and hazard the fate of the island on a battle, so that it is probable something decisive may “i place soon. 

With respect to the other Powers, nothing definitive has yet been done in regard to peace. It is certain that 
several wish it, and particularly Spain and Prussia; but yet some difliculties have occurred in regulating the com- 
mencement and manner of the negotiation. England opposes it, because she knows she will not be included; and 
they, on thai account, wish it to be private, merely to avoid the imputations that would arise if it were known; and 
this cannot well be accommodated under the present organization of the French Government. It is said that a mi- 
nister from Prussia is at Basle, in Switzerland, with power to treat; and that they all have agents there for the same 
purpose is likewise probable. ; ; 

i will endeavor, if possible, to forward by this opportunity a report rendered to me by Mr. Skipwith, upon the 
subject of American claims. Be assured that every possible attention has been, and shall be, paid to this subject. 


P. S. I had omitted to mention the official communication by the committee of public safety, of the decree of 
the Convention for carrying into effect the treaty of amity and commerce between the United States and France: 
the polite terms, however, in which it is expressed, merit attention. 


From Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
: Paris, February 1, 1795. 
IR: 

I was lately informed by Mr. Jay, that it was his intention to communicate to me the contents of his treaty 
with the British administration, and as [ know the good effect which correct information upon that point would 
produce upon our affairs here, (admitting it to be as heretofore represented) I thought it my duty to endeavor to avail 
— of itas soon as possible. But as the communication promised was to be in cipher, and Mr. Morris had 
taken his copy, with him, I knew that I should not be able to comprehend it, in case it was received. I therefore 
deemed the acquisition of it an object of sufficient importance to authorize the expense of an especial despatch to 
London, to obtain it, and have, in consequence, committed that trust to Mr. Purviance, of Baltimore; who left this 
immediately after the receipt of Mr. Jay’s letter, and who was likewise instructed to bring me a copy of Mr. Pinck- 
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ney’s cipher, for future use. By his return I hope to be able to remove all uneasiness upon that head, and in which 
: _ ~ more confident, from a knowledge that the Government here is well disposed to view it with the utmost 
iberality. 

I was also lately informed, by a letter from Mr. Fenwick, that he understood from Mr. Muscoe Livi y 
had lately arrived from Lisbon, that Colonel Humphreys had sailed thence for Algiers, upon the bape on 
presumed, intrusted to him with that regency; and that, prior to his departure, he had committed to him a message 
for me, to be communicated in person. Mr. Fenwick adds, that Mr. Livingston was taken sick, and, in conse- 
quence, deprived of hisssenses, just as he was about, to set out from Bordeaux for Paris; whereby he was not only 
rendered unable to proceed on his journey, but even to communicate to him the purport of his message fur me. 
Thus [ am left in perfect ignorance, equally of Colonel Humphreys’ wishes, the time of his departure, and plan of 
operation. I intimated to you betdre, that, although I had written to Colonel Humphreys for information upon that 
point, and with the view of forwarding his wishes to the utmost of my power, yet I was fearful, in consideration of 
those embarrassments which were inseparable from the war, it would’be difficult to concert any plan of harmonious 
operation, which should commence and proceed from such distant points, whereby the aid of this republic could’ be 
yielded us in that negotiation. Under present circumstances, therefore, you will readily perceive that it has become’ 
altogether impossible. « ‘ Tg 

’ The French troops have at length entered Amsterdam; whereby the whole of the province of Holland was 
brought immediately under the power of this republic, as, indeed, the whole of the Seven’'United Provinces most 
probably soon will be. ‘This was announced, a few days past, to the Convention, by a letter from the deputies in 
that quarters two of whom, it is said, are on their way to render an account in detail of this very important acquisi- 
tion. Itis reported that Breda and Bergen-op-zoom have surrendered: indeed the general idea is, that no further 
opposition will be made there to the French arms, and, of course, that this republic will become possessed of the fleet 
and immense stores of every kind. The Prince of Orange, with his family, accompanied by several members of the 
States General, had made their escape; but by what route, and whether for London or Berlin, is unknown. 

After the entry ofthe French into Amsterdam was certain, and, in consequence, the entire conquest of the Seven 
Provinces more than probable, an effort was made by the States General to yield the same thing, upon terms, for 
the purpose of putting the republic in possession. of the country by treaty instead of conquest; and with this view an 
agent, who arrived here about a fortnight before that event, was despatched; and who offered, as I am well assured, 
to surrender all the important fortifications of the country, and to provide, at their own expense, and for the residue 
of the war, quarters and provisions for such force as should be deemed adequate to hold them. ° To yield immedi- 
ately twenty-five sail of the line, and likewise to pay, at stated times, convenient for both parties, the sum of three 
hundred millions of florins. But it was known by the committee, that, without an accident, as much might be 
gained, and perhaps more, by conquest. That the latter mode, which knew of no condition, freed them from fetters 
and of course from the possibility of any future imputation of breach of treaty, and of violated faith. The agent, 
however, Who was an ancient minister of that Government here, was suffered to remain, and treated with respect, 
whilst orders were issued to the troops to advance, and which were obeyed. : 

There arrived, about the same time, a deputation from the patriots who, associating with Mr. Van Staphorst, 
and one or two others, of those who were banished from their country, in 1787, endeavored. to counteract the move- 
ments of the agent from the States General, and to attract to the patriotic body the attention of the Convention. 
Before the‘entry into Amsterdam, they wished admittance to the bar, as well for that purpose, as to sound the disposi- 
tion of the Convention in regard to the future fate of Holland. But, in that stage it was evaded, perhaps from policy; 
perhaps from the real impropriety of earner? opinion upon that point, in the then state of affairs; or, perhaps, 
indeed, from the impossibility of torming one. But, since that event, they were admitted, and with an address found- 
ed on it, though, in other respects, adapted as was before intended. ‘The answer of the President was respectful 
but cautious: for whilst it breathed a spirit of patriotism, and of particular regard for the ancient virtues of the Belgie 
me and of course left them no cause of complaint, it carefully avoided all compromitment of the Govern- 
ment itself. 

What will be the future fate of those provinces is altogether uncertain, and must be, in a great measure, depen- 
dent on events. At present I am satisfied there is no settled plan on that-head, nor, indeed, is it possible there 
should be, within so short a space of time. Many members, and among them some of distinguished weight in the 
Convention, seem disposed to extend the future boundary of the republic to the Rhine; and, of course, to compre- 
hend within its limits all that part of those provinces lying on this side of that river. This idea was lately avowed 
by Boissy d’Anglas, a member of the committee of public safety, in a speech delivered apparently by authority of 
that body, and for the purpose equally of sounding the Convention upon the conditions of peace, to ascertain what 
terms they would approve of, as to announce in that informal, and_of course not obligatory manner, to the parties 
concerned, the ultimata upon which they might expect it. In this he proposes that the republic shall be hereafter 
bounded only “ by the ocean, the mountains, and the great rivers.”’ Be this, however, as it may, I think it certain 
unless the fortune of the war should inspire other counsels, that the whole of these provinces will be retained in the 
hands of this republic until its fermination, and be made, in the progress, as instrumental to that event, in its favor 
as circumstances will admit of. i 

But, even in case they be not dismembered, a revolution in their Government seems to be unavoidable. Their 
strong posts, their harbors, perhaps their fleet, will be under the control of France, and of course their councils 
likewise will be so. Ancient forms may, for a while, remain, but it is not possible, under circumstances of this kind 
that they should be more than forms. Half the political regulations of the country, perhaps the whole, will proceed 
from the representatives of this republic with the army. Nor will any of its inhabitants, other than those of decided 
patriotism, be employed by them, in any office of trust or profit. Thus the weight and authority of the Government 
will be gradually transferred to the popular scale. The people at large will soon take the admonition, and from that 
moment the ancient fabric, which was before tottering, will be levelled with the ground. The ordinary allurements of 
freedom are sufficiently great to the mass of mankind, to require no additional recommendation in its favor, and the 
hand of power must be strong where it is not pursued with effect; but, in the present instance, the additional in- 
ducement will be great: for, as it is well known that this republic can repose no confidence in the existing Govern- 
ment, and especially in the house of Orange, and which might not be the case, and most prebably would not, with 
that which would succeed a revolution, so it must be equally obvious that its continuance will furnish a strong 
argument here for the dismemberment. ‘This consideration, therefore, will add anew stimulus to all those who in- 
cline rather to preserve the independence of their country than become reduced into a few departments of France. 

Before this great achievement, and which resembles more an exploit of the ancient Roman empire than those 
of modern princes, there was a collection of diplomatic characters, formal ahd informal, from several of the Powers 
at war, and others friendly to some of them, at Basle, in Switzerland, and who expected to be met there by some 
agent or agents from this republic, to commence negotiations for peace. But.as soon as they heard of this event, 
that prospect vanished, and it is said that some of them have retired home, and others arrived here to confer more 
directly with the Government itself. Count Carletti, from Florence, and Baron Stael, from Sweden, men said to 
be friendly to the French revolution, are those only who are known, and the latter is supposed rather to expect, than 
to have brought, his credentials with him. 

I herewith transmit to you some communications received from Mr. Skipwith, and which will show the state of 
the Bordeaux and St. Domingo claims: and I beg of you to be assured of the unremitted attention which I shall con- 
tinue to pay to these concerns, and indeed to every other in which my countrymen are interested. 


February 5th. P. S. Since the above was written, some details have been received of the success of the French 
in the United Netherlands, and by which it appears that every thing which was predicted, in that respect, has been 
verified. Williamstadt, Breda, Gorcum, Bergen-op-zoom, and the fleet, held by the ice in the Texel, are all taken. 
I enclose, however, the papers containing those accounts. 
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From Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, February 12th, 1795. 


Sir: 

I was honored with yours of the 2d December, three days since, ard by which I find that my third letter only 
had then reached you, although the two preceding, with duplicates, were forwarded according to their respective 
dates, and by opportunities which promised security and despatch. 

I read, with equal surprise and concern, the stricturés you deemed it necessary to make upon some particulars 
of my conduct here, because [ think it did not merit them, and trust, upon a farther view of all circumstances, you 
will entertain the same opinion. Of these, by this time, you will possess a general view. A more particular detail, 
however, I think proper now to communicate. : : . } 

It is objected, that I addressed the Convention with a glow of sentiment not warranted by my instructions. 
Secondly. that | made public what was intended, and policy dictated, should be — private. And, thirdly, that 
1 compromitted the Government, by saying that it was willing to tolerate injuries, which it was not disposed tu tole- 
rate; whereby an important interest to our country was slighted or given up. ites 

Whether my address contains a single sentiment or expression different from what my instructions and the 
declarations of the legislative branches contain, is to be determined by.comparing the one*with the other. I had 
them before me at the time, and drew it by them; of course I thought it did not, and I now think so. The force, 
however, of this objection, is, 1 presume, comprised in the second: for, if the communication had been in private, 
and not in public, the ebjection, most probably, would not have been made. Upon this peint, therefore, a more 
thorough explanation is necessary, and, for this purpose, a full view of the circumstances and motives which influ- 
enced my conduct, equally so. = J : eee ie : 

Upon my arrival here, { found our affairs, as it was known they were before I sailed, in the worst possible situa- 
tion. ‘The treaty between the two republics was violated. Our commerce was harassed in every quarter, and in 
every article, even that of tobacco not excepted. Our seamen, taken on board our vessels, were often abused, gene- 
rally imprisoned, and treated, in other respects, like the subjects of the Powers at war with them. Our former 
minister was not only without the confidence of the Government, but an object of particular jealousy and distrust. 
In addition to which, it was suspected that we were about to abandon them for a connexion with England, and for 
which purpose, principally, it was believed that Mr. Jay had been sent there. The popular, prepossession, too, in 
our favor, had abated, and was, in some measure, at a stand: for the officers of the fleets from America had brought 
unfavorable accounts of our disposition towards them. ‘Thus the connexion between the two countries hung, as it 
were, by a thread; and I am convinced that, if some person possessing their confidence had not been sent, it would 
have been broken. Kafe: wt, ; 

My first reception was marked with circumstances which fully demonstrated these facts, and showed how criti- 
cal the ground ‘was on which we stood: for it is unquestionably true, that, notwithstanding my political principles 
were subscribed to, the committee, or the governing party in it, were disposed to delay my reception, throw me 
entirely out of view, and destroy altogether the effect of my mission. . It was said, that, as my principles were with 
them, [ onght, on that account, to be the more dreaded: for, if they confidedin me, I should only lull them asleep 
as to their true interest, in regard tothe movements on fout; and, under this impression, I was viewed with a jealous 
eye, and kept at the most awful distance. ‘This deportment towards me was so observable, that it attracted the 
attention of the representatives of other Powers here, and was, most probably, communicated elsewhere. 

Into what consequences this policy, which was hostile to us, might lead, 1 could not readily perceive; but I was 
alarmed on that head: for 1 well knew that an avowed enmity by this Government against our Executive adminis- 
tration, and in which shape it threatened to break out, pursued with passion, as I had reason to apprehend it would 
be, would not only injure our national character, but likewise disturb our internal tranquillity, and, perhaps, in- 
volve usin war. he interval between such a step and the existing state of things was small, and, in fhe tide of 
their fortunes, which were prosperous, I was fearful it would be taken. Thus circumstanced, what course did 
policy dictate that I should pursue? Did it become me to look on as a tranquil spectator of machinations that por- 
tended so much mischief to my country? or, was it more wise, more consistent with the obligations of the trust I 
had accepted, to make a decisive effort to defeat them? And, adopting the latter counsel,.in what line should that 
effort be directed, or by what means enabled to succeed ? The doors of the committee, as already mentioned, were 
closed against me; and, had it been otherwise, knowing, as I did, the disposition of that body towards us, would it 
have been prudent to have deposited those documents under its care, since they furnished the only means by which 
I could counteract its views? Or was it to be presumed that the declarations of friendship which they contained 
would produce, in the counsels of that body, any change of sentiment, advised as it had been, and armed as it was, 
with a series of contrary evidence, and in which it would place a greater confidence? 1 can assure you, and with 
great sincerity, that, after taking in my mind, so far as I was able, and with perfect calmness, (for the imputations 
against me were not of a nature to inspire zeal) that range of our affairs in their general relation to those of other 
Powers, and in which you deem my conduct defective, that the measure | adopted appeared to me not only the 
most eligible one, but that, in the then juncture of affairs, I thought it my indispensable duty to adopt it. Nor 
was I disappointed in any of the consequences upon which I had calculated: for, by this public demonstration of our 
regard for this nation and its Revolution, (though indeed the word was not used) the people at large were settled on 
the right side. ‘he abettors of a contrary doctrine were, in a great measure, confounded; and as soon as the im- 
pression upon the public mind had time to react back upon the public councils, aided by the little incidents I caught 
at to inspire confidence, together with a change of the members of the committee, was the object, even in that body, 
though slowly, yet finally, completely accomplished. aoe 

But you intimate that 1 ought to have shunned this publicity, from the fear it might injure our depending negotia- 
tions with Britain and Spain. Had I seen cause to apprehend that consequence, I should certainly have been more 
averse to the measure. But that there was none, on the contrary that it would producé the opposite effect, was, 
in my opinion, certain. In demonstrating this, permit me to develop, according to my idea of it, the object of Mr. 
Jay’s mission, and the contingencies upon which his success depended. This will show the relation which mine 
had to his, and more satisfactorily than I can otherwise do, the motives, in that respect, of my conduct. 

I understood that the sole object of Mr. Jay’s mission was to demand the surrender of the posts, and compensa- 
tion for injuries, and was persuaded that his success would depend upon two primary considerations—the success 
of the French armies and the continuance of a most perfect good understanding between the two republics. If we 
were disappointed in either of these events, | concluded that his mission would fail: for we know that a long and 
able negotiation for the first object had already proved abortive, and we saw in the preceding year, when Toulon 
was taken, and fortune seemed to frown upon the arms of this republic, that an order was issued for those spolia- 
tions of which we so justly complain. We likewise saw afterwards, when th espirit of this nation was roused, and 
victory attended its efforts, that that order was rescinded, and some respect snown to the United States. Thus it 
appeared that our fortune, at least so far as depended upon Britain, and of course the success of Mr. Jay’s mission, 
depended upon that of France. 

But the success of France could not redound to our advantage, and especially in the negotiation with Britain, 
without a good understanding and concert with the French Government: for without which, we could neither count 
upon success in negotiation, nor in case it failed, upon the fortuuate issue of arms, if war should be appealed to. 
By negotiation we could not hope for success otherwise than from the apprehension, in the British cabinet, that. if 
we were not accommodated, we would join in the war against them: we could not accept it at the price of an 
equivalent, and thus pay again for what was already our due: nor could we expect it from the affection, the justice, 
or the liberality of that court: for we well knew that, if it had possessed those virtues, we should have had no cause 
of complaint. But we could not join in the war, nor even avail ourselves of that argument in negotiation, without 
a concert with France: for, without such concert, we might commence at the moment she was about to conclude; 
whereby we should be left alone to contend with that Power, who would probably be supported by Spain. If, then, 
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our good understanding with: France was broken, or the necessary concert between us incomplete, Britain would 
only have to amuse us till the crisis had pasSed, and then defy us. | : 

If this doctrine is true, and it is admitted that the successof Mr. Jay’s mission depends upon a gpod understand- 
ing with the French republic, it follows that, ‘the more cordial it was, and the more generally known, the happier 
the effect would be; and of course that, by exhibiting this public proof of it, instead of retarding, I forwarded‘essen- 
tially the object of that negotiation; and such, indeed, was my idea at the time: for I knew that the movement would 
be so understood on the other side of the channel; and in. consequence, believed it would produce a good effect, and in 
which I was the more confirmed by the information of several of my countrymen, who were in England when the em- 
bargo was imposed, and who assured me that, if it‘had been continued, Mr. Jay’s success would have been immediate. 

That the English administration would complain of this movement, and of me, was what I expected; but I knew 
that I was sent here riot to subserve the views of that administration, and trusted that, whilst [ rested on my instruc- 
tions, and performed my duty with integrity, although my judgment might occasionally err, as those of most men some- 
times do, that no concession would be made to my discredit, in favor of that administration: om the contrary, that 
1 should be firmly supported against its attacks by those who sent me here. [ trust that this has been the case in the 

resent instance, and upon which point I am more anxious upon public than private considerations; because I well 
cnow that, if any such concession has been made, it was immediately communicated by its instruments here, and for 
the purpose of weakening the confidence of this Government in our own—a practice systematically pursued heretofore, 
and with the hope of separating, or at least of preventing, any kind of concert between the two countries. ° 

Had the fortunes of France been unprosperous upon my arrival here, the motive for greater caution (vould have 
been stronger. But the case was in every respect otherwise. Her fortunes were at the height of prosperity, and 
those of her enemies decisively on the decline. It was obvious that nothing was wantirig to preserve tranquillity at 
home, and to ensure success in our foreign negotiations, but the good wishes and the good offices of this republic 
towards us. By the measure, therefore, I thought that every thing was to be gained and nothing to-be lost. 

Upen the third point but little need be said. I have some time since transmitted to you a decree which carried 
the treaty into effect, and yielded the point in question. Satisfied 1 am, tuo, it was greatly forwarded, if not abso- 
lutely obtained, by the manner in which it was urged: for a generous policy is better calculated to produce a good 
effect here, than a strict one: and other than in this light my declaration cannot be considered. Surely I did not 
concede the point, nor intimate an indifference upon it: on the contrary, I labored, with the greatest force of which 
I was capable, to demonstrate the interest we had in it as well as themselves: nor did I condescend in that or any other 
transaction. In general I know I am more apt to err on the other side; and I am persuaded, that in the present in- 
stance you will find, upon a perusal of the paper in question, that although it contains expressions of friendship, it 
certainly betrays none of condescension. 

[ have thus answered the objections contained in your strictures upon my conduct, by stating the circumstances 
under which I ‘acted, with my motives of action; and I presume satisfied you, that I did not merit them. But I can- 
not dismiss the subject without observing that. when I review the scenes through which I have passed, recollect the 
difficulties I had to encounter, the source from whence they proceeded, and my efforts to inspire confidence in our 
administration, without which nothing could be done, and much mischiet was to be apprehended. I cannot but feel 
mortified to find, that, for this very service, [ am censyred by that administration. 

You have already seen, by the course of my correspondence, that, however difficult it was to succeed, yet, at certain 
times, we were completely possessed of the confidence of this Government; and that, at these times, | had the good 
fortune to accomplish some objects of importance to us. But it is likewise my duty to inform you, that I was at the 
same time enabled to penetrate more accurately into what would most probably be its policy towards us, in case we 
continued to possess that confidence unimparied: and I now declare that I am of opinion, if we stood firnily upon 
that ground, there is no service within the power of this republic to render that. it would not render us, and upon 
the slightest intimation. In the interval between the period of those communications which were made by me to the 
committee, explanatory of our situation with Britain, Spain, &c. and the arrival of the intelligence of Mr. Jay’s treaty, 
the indications of this disposition were extremely strong: for at that time I had reason to believe that it contemplated 
to take under its care, and to provide for, our protection against Algiers; for the expulsion of the British from the 
Western posts, and the establishment of our,right with Spain to the free navigation of the Mississippi, to be executed 
in the mode we should prefer, and upon terms perfectly easy to us; terms, in short, which sought only the aid of our 
credit to obtain a loan from our own banks for an inconsiderable sum, to be Jaid out in the purchase of provisions, 
within our own country, and to be reimbursed, if possible, by themselves. But, by that intelligence, this disposition 
was checked, but not changed: for it is with the course of opinions, as with that of bodies, and which are not easily 
to be forced in an opposite direction, after they have decisively taken a particular one. I mention this for your in- 
formation, not indeed in relation to the past, but future measures of the Executive: for I am still inclined to believe 
that, if the arrangement with England, or the negotiation with Spain, should fail, it is possible, provided a-suitable 
attempt be made here before a peace is closed with those Powers, respectively, to accomplish the whole through the 
means of this Government, and upon terms which would perhaps require no offensive movement, or other act which 
would rightfully subject us to the imputation of a breach of neutrality. Well satisfied I am, that the full weight of 
its fortunes might be thrown with decision into our scale, and in a manner that would enable us to turn those for- 
tunes to the best account in negotiation. : 

I am happy to inform you that Mrs. Lafayette was lately set at liberty; and, although I could not make a formal 
application in her favor, yet it was done in accommodation with that which was informally made. She attended 
immediately at my house, to declare the obligation she owed to our country, and of which she manifested the high- 
est sensibility. Unfortunately, she is, and’ has been for some,time past, destitute of resource, and in consequence 
required aid, not only for present support, but to discharge the debts that were already due, and for which she ap- 
plied to me; and was thereupon furnished with a sum in assignats, equivalent to about one thousand dollars in spe- 
‘cie. I made this advance upon the principle that it was my duty to do it, as the representative of the United States, 
and in the expectation that the like sum, which would be paid to my order by our bankers in Amsterdam, would 
be taken from the fund appropriated to the use of her husband by the Congress in the course of the last year. Is 
this approved? and may agen that fund, make future advances, adequate to her support, and for which the interest 
will perhaps suffice? ; 

A treaty of peace, or rather of amity, with Tuscany, with the progress of a revolution in Holland, which has 
been more rapid than I expected it would be, are the only events worthy notice that have taken place since my last, 
and for more particular details respecting which I beg leave to refer you to Mr. Adet. to whose care the present is 
committed. 

P. 8. [herewith enclose you a report from Mr. Skipwith, upon some cases that were noticed in your last 
despatch; as likewise upon some others, upon which application will most probably be made to you, and whereby 
you will be enabled to give satisfactory information to the parties concerned. 


From the Secretary of State of the United States to Mr. Monroe. 
Puitapevpuia, February 15, 1795. 


Dear Sir: 
The last date which I have received from you, is of the 15th of September, 1794, and it has been duly ac- 


knowledged by duplicates. It occasioned no small anxiety as to the issue of many points which you had brought 
before the French republic. ‘That anxiety has been considerably increased, by observing in the newspaper a decree 
rescinding the stipulation between the United States and France, making goods free which are found in free ships. 
It has appeared only in a translation, and there is ambiguity enough in its present dress to lead us to hope that the 
treaty, having been declared at the beginning of the decree to be in full force, may possibly be an exception still, to 


the general provision for condemning hostile property in neutral bottoms. 
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We do not doubt that we should have obtained the most ample explanation of this, and every other of our relations 
to France, had not the advice boat, which was lately despatched from thence, been poner 4 a British frigate. 

Acceptable as Mr. Fauchet has hitherto been, we read, with great sensibility, that Mr. Oudard formerly, and 
Mr. Adet recently, have been appointed in his place. If this should be true, and Mr. Fauchet is, as we suppose, 
uncontaminated towards the French interest, it is rather an unpleasant circumstance that, upon a change of. party, 
we are to expect a change of minister. However, the | thing which essentially concerns us, is; that the repre- 
sentative of the French republic in the United States should lay aside all intrigue, and imitate ourselves in a course 
of plain and fair dealing. Ree ; es ; 

We confide that —_ have lost no opportunity of fixing the friendship of the two countries upon solid grounds. 
On our part, we really do all that we can; and as one instance, I will mention the legislative act, which has within 
these few weeks enabled Mr. Fauchet to use, by anticipation, the instalments of the French debt due in September 
and November next, amounting to two millions and a half of livres. But I am afraid that Mr. Fauchet, and pro- 
bably the French nation, have been urged to believe that the treaty said to have been concluded by Mr. Jay with 
Great Britain interferes with our engagements and attachments to France. It.has not come to hand yet, and there- 
fore I can deliver no decided opinion on it. But, so far is this from any instruction to Mr. Jay, that lam persuaded 
he could not think of a treaty having such an object. In the principal heads of the negotiation—the surrender of the 
posts, the vexations and spoliations of our commerce, and the payment of British debts—France can have no possible 
concern. If we choose to modify them ever so capriciously, we are the true and only arbiters of the question. It 
is probable, indeed, that our commercial intercourse has been also regulated. Say, if you please, that a treaty has 
been ‘concluded for commerce, also: France will enjoy all the advantages of the most favored nation, and we have 
been long ready to discuss and settle new commercial arrangements with France; but none have been ever proposed 
during my connexion with the administratione It may well be supposed that the access to the West Indies, with as 
few restrictions as possible, must be desirable to us. But let the — of them ultimately centre in France or 
England, = shall, I presume, be unfettered by our contracts with the one, so as to be at perfect liberty to contract 
with the other. A ‘ 

I shall give you no comments upon the proceedings of Congress until they rise, which will be in a fortnight hence. 
At present, you will receive by the French ship, which Mr. Fauchet — your quota of newspapers. 

he conduct of Spain towards us is unaccountable and injurious. Mr. Pinckney is by this time gone over to 
Madrid as our envoy extraordinary, to bring matters to a conclusion some way or other. But you will seize any 
favorable moment to execute what has been entrusted to you respecting the Mississippi. 

Colonel Humphreys, our minister for Lisbon, being disappointed in the loan which was to be opened for the relief 
of our captive brethren in Algiers, has come over to press the subject. He will return in a few days, full handed; 
and although we have heard nothing of late concerning the friendly interposition of France with the Dey, we beg 
that the influence of our ally may be exerted in this great cause of humanity. 


Iam, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH, Secretary of State. 


Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. a ee 
Sir: Paris, February 18, 1795, 


I have just been honored with your favor of the 5th December, and am much gratified by its contents. The 
preceding one of the 2d had given me great uneasiness, but this has removed it. I sincerely wish my two first let- 
ters had reached you in the order they were written, as they would have prevented yours.of the 2d December, by 
preventing the impression which gave birth to it. ; 

Be assured I shall continue to forward, by all the means in my power, the objects of my mission, and [ am per- 
suaded with the success which might be expected from those efforts, addressed to the councils of a nation well dis- 
posed favorably to receive them. The object of this is to acknowledge the receipt of eed last letter, and in the 
expectation that it will accompany, under the care of Mr. Adet, my last despatch, which was in answer to the pre- 
ceding one. 


Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
‘ Paris, March 6, 1795. 
IR: : 

I avail myself of the sepertuniy, by Mr. Adet, who leaves this to succeed Mr. Fauchet, of transmitting here- 
with some communications which have lately passed between the committee of public safety and myself, upon the 
subject of our interesting claims with Spain; and which will serve not only still further to illustrate my former des- 
patches upon that poifit, but likewise to show the precise ground upon which it now rests. [had thoughts of declin- 
ing any further efforts upon that head, until I was enabled to lay before the committee the project of Mr. Jay’s 
treaty with the English Government, and which was, and still is, daily expected by the return of Mr. Purviance; 
but from this I was swerved by a report, that the outlines of a treaty were nearly adjusted between the representa- 
tives of this republie with the army, and some agent of Spain on the frontier, from the fear that the peace would be 
closed with that Power before our differences were compromised. Thus circumstanced, I deemed it my duty, in 
conformity with my instructions, (and the more especially, as they had no right to make any inference with respect 
to that project other than I had a to bring the subject more fully before them than I had before done. Among 
the papers enclosed, which comprise the whole of what passed between us upon this subject, you will observe a note: 
of Merlin de Douay, and which, though given by a single member, and in reply to an informal application, yet, as 
it marks a remaining solicitude upon the transaction to which it refers, I have thought it equally my duty to trans- 
mit for your information. ’ 

No peace is yet made with Spain, nor indeed with any other Power, Tuscany excepted, which was before com-- 
municated; but it is still probable that one will be made with that Power, and likewise with Prussia. It is, how- 
ever, well known, that England is against it; and that she exerts all the address which ingenuity, prompted by 
interest, can suggest, to prevent it; and it is possible that those arguments which are used by the minister in the 
House of Commons, to forward the preparations for war, may have weight in the cabinets of other Powers, and 
incline them to protract any definitive arrangement with this republic, until just before the commencement of the 
campaign, in the hopes of profiting in the interim by such events as the chapter of accidents may throw in their way. 
But I cannot think, if the tranquillity which now ene here should remain undisturbed, and the incidents of the 
interval, in other respects prove favorable to the Revolution, that either of them, and especially Spain, will hazard 
the probable evils of another campaign, for any benefit she can possibly expect from it. in truth, the objects of the 
war, so far as they were ever understood, are now entirely changed. If a dismemberment of the republic was among 
them, that must of course be considered as abandoned. Or if the restoration of the ancient monarchy was the sole 
one, the hope of accomplishing it by arms must now likewise be considered as gone. Nations acting entirely on the 
defensive, never dream of conquests. The only remaining source from whence the coalesced Powers can derive the 
least hope of success, is founded in the possibility of some internal commotion being excited by the scarcity of pro- 
vision, the derangement of their finances, or the divisions of their councils—calamities, it is true, or either of them 
singly, provided it attained to a certain height, which it is admitted would be sufficient to destroy any Government. 
But whether France is threatened with real danger from this source, in either of those views, is the problem to be 
solved. Upon the two first points, I do not pretend at present to be able to decide with certainty; indeed, the best 
informed can only conjecture. Bread I know is scarce in some parts; and it is possible much- distress may be 
experienced in those quarters, if foreign supplies are not obtained, and in greatamount; but these are expected from 
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the North and from America. It is probable, too, that this scarcity has been increased by the speculation of indi- 
viduals, and in which case it will diminish as the exigency presses. 

Nor am I skilled in their financial policy. When I arrived, the assignats were depreciated in comparison with 
specie, as three to one, and now they have declined to about five and a half for one. The amount in circulation, 
and the sums occasionally emitted, are wonderfully great, and_ the depreciation must follow asa thing of course. 
What measures will be taken-with the paper is yet doubtful. Formerly, it had depreciated in equal or greater de- 
gree, and then it was elevated to par, by striking out of circulation all the bills of a certain description, securing 
the payment of the liquidated amount by the mortgage of the national property, aided by the maximum law which 
regulated the price of every thing. Whether some measures of the like kind will be again adopted, or ‘whether any 
attempt will be made to appreciate the paper, is equally uncertain. Many consider the appreciation as an evil to be 
avoided, preferring a gradual decline till it shall finally expire, and adopting then a scale suited progressively to 
private contracts, and redeeming the whole at the rate it passed in the last stage of circulation. I think it probable 
this latter policy will finally prevail, as it is advocated with ability and zeal by some who were tutored in our school. 
The subject, however, is still under discussion, and nothing absolutely decided on it. If this latter plan should be 
preferred, although no step be taken to appreciate the paper, or even prevent its decline, a considerable time will 
probably elapse before the final suspension; and after this, the republic will stand nearly upon the same ground on 
which it commenced. Its debt will be but small, and it will possess, besides the ordinary resource of taxation, &c. 
national domains to an immense amount; equal, by estimation, to at least two hundred millions sterling, in specie; 
supported in its credit by Holland (from whence, too, other aids are to be expected) and by the reputation of its 
arms. I will, however, take a more accurate survey of this subject, and give you the result as soon as possible. 

And upon the subject of those dangers which are presumed to menace the safety of this republic from the divi- 
sions of its councils, I have but little to add at present to the details already furnished. The papers herewith for- 
warded, contain the report of the commission of twenty-one, upon the deoentadien of Barrere, &c. and which 
finds cause of accusation. As soon as the report is printed, the denounced will be heard before the Convention, who 
will decide, by what is called the appel nominal, for their acquittal or trial; and in the latter case, they will,in con- 

venient time, be sent to the revolutionary tribunal, and, in my opinion, finally to the guillotine, unless they should 
previously abscond, as one of them (Vadier) has already done, and which it is wished, even by those most active in 
the prosecution, they all may do. This particular incident will not be new to you, and in other respects, the coun- 
cils of the country bear the same aspect they have done from the time of my arrival. 

In contemplating the possible effects of HE prosecution, or what may be called a division of the public councils, 
the friends of the Revolution have cause to regret that, since a decision upon the conduct of these members was to 
be taken, it was not sooner taken. If it had followed immediately after the execution of Robespierre, it would 
have occasioned less noise, and borne less the aspect of party collision. Its protraction, too, has exposed the Govern- 
ment to dangers which would not otherwise have existed: for by the delay, the twofold crisis of the trial, and of 
famine, or rather the scarcity of provisions, will take place precisely at the same moment; than which there cer- 
tainly could not be a coincidence of events more favorable to the views of the coalesced Powers, or unfavorable to 
those of the republic. But you have already seen, by the course of this transaction, that, although the preponderating 
party has denounced, and may finally execute, these members, it has, notwithstanding, acted rather upon the defen- 
sive than otherwise. Had the prosecution been undertaken with that degree of zeal and vigor, of which so decided 
a majority is always capable, they must long since have been carried to the scaffold. On this side, then, there was 
obviously no plan; nor indeed is it probable there was any on the other: for I am convinced that the real object of 
at least four out of five, on both sides, has been to complete the Revolution. ‘The coincidence, therefore, must be 
deemed one of those unlucky, but fortuitous arrangements, forced by the course of events, not to be controlled, and 
under which the friends of republican Government must console themselves with the reflection, that although, in a 

ossible view, it may prove jnjurious to their cause, yet, if it glides smoothly by, it will produce a correspondent 
bene, by demonstrating to the world how deeply rooted the principles of the Revolution are in the hearts of the 

eople. J : = 
. But, does no danger threaten the republic from this source? In my opinion, (I speak of the present moment more 
particularly) none: for, from all those circumstances which have passed under my view since my arrival, I am satis- 
fied that, whilst the majority of the Convention is on the side of the Revolution, it will be supported by the people, 
and I am even persuaded that, if the majority was against it, although, in consequence, it would be able to occasion 

reat confusion, and do in other respects much injury, yet it would not be able to restore the ancient monarchy. 
in advancing this position, I reason not only from recent incidents, but from past events; and by which I see that 
the great mass of the French nation, through all the vicissitudes of the war, and succession of partiés, was always 
on the side of the Revolution, supporting the convention with an undeviating perseverance; not because it possessed 
their unbounded confidence, but because they believed it to be true to the main object, and was, of course, the only 
solid rock upon which they could rest with safety. A variety of circumstances, marked in strong characters and 
by great events in the course of the Revolution, (heretofore communicated, and which on that account I forbear to 
repeat) tend to demonstrate the truth of this position. Nor have the citizens of this republic merited, in other 
respects, the reputation for turbulence and licentiousness, often ascribed to them in foreign countries: for it is un- 
questionably true, that the great atrocities which have stained the different stages of the Revolution, and particular] 
the massacres of the 2d and 3d September, 1792, and the invasion of the Convention on the 31st May, 1793, which 
terminated in the arrestation and destruction of the Girondine party, did not proceed from a licentious commotion 
of the people. On the contrary, it is believed that many of the immediate agents in the first were not inhabitants 
of Paris, but brought from a considerable distance, and some even from re put in motion by some secret cause 
not yet fully understood. It is aiso affirmed, that the great mass of the people of Paris were ignorant of what was 
perpetrating at the time of the transaction, and that those who knew of it were struck with the same horror that we 
were when we heard of it on the other side of the Atlantic. And the movement of the 31st of May, when they 
were embodied and arranged against the Convention, was a movement on their part, in obedience to the law, and for 
which they were regularly summoned, and commanded by the ordinary officers. It is said that the great mass knew 
nothing of the object to which they were to be made instrumental; that the secret was deposited with a few only in 
the Convention, such as Robespierre, Danton, &c. who governed the operation, and the Mayor of the city, thefGe- 
neral, and some riesgo officers of the guards, and who marshalled the citizens out as upon an ordinary parade. 
The party in the house which controlled the movement, knew how to turn it to good account. ‘The Mayor, a parti- 
san of Robespierre, &c. had a few days before presented a petition, demanding the arrestation of the twenty-two 
members, and it was now urged in the house by Couthon, a leading member of the same party, that the present dis- 
contents, and which he said occasioned the movement in question, and threatened the annihilation of the Conven- 
tion, could not be satisfied, unless those obnoxious members were arrested. And as the Girondine party did not 
control the movement, or know any thing about it, otherwise than as appearances announced, and which were tre- 
mendous, for Henriot was then also at the head of the guards, the declarations of the other party were believed to 
be true, and the members in consequence arrested. ‘Thus, by mere finesse, and under a dexterous management, 
the Girondine party was completely overwhelmed, and the Mountain party as completely established onits ruins, 
and by means of the people, who, being exhibited in dumb show by the latter, were the object of terror, and the 
cause of the overthrow of the former, notwithstanding it was at the time the preponderating party in the Convention, 
and equally so in the public estimation. : 

These latter details may, perhaps, appear inapplicable to the subject; but, as I consider them of some importance. 
as well to enable you to judge of the future fortune of the Revolution, as of those dangers which are supposed by 
many more immediately to threaten the welfare of the republic, I have thought proper to communicate them to you. 
The success of the Revolution depends upon the people. Whatever, therefore, unfolds the character and disposition 
of the people, and especially in relation to that object, must of course be useful. : 

_ 1 was advised by your favor of the 2d December, that Mr. J. Pitcairn, of New York, was appointed consul for 
this city, and, - which appointment, some considerations have occurred which I have thought it my duty to 
VOL. I. 
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suggest. Permit me to ask, ishean American citizen; and if so, whether by birth or naturalization; and, in the latter 
case, whether he became such since the Revolution? If of the last description, his arrival will subject me to great 
embarrassment, and for reasons given in my fourth letter, of the 18th October last; and to which, with those from 
the commissary of foreign affairs to me, transmitted at the same time, I beg leave to refer you. I candidly think, if 
his situation is known, being a person deemed by the English law a subject of that crown, he will not be recognized, 
or if recognized, not without great reluctance. Shall r announce him, then, hep a communication of the 
fact, admitting it to be a fact? In case I do, and it is afterwards discovered, what will be the impression of this Go- 
vernment towards myself, and especially after what has passed between us on the same subject: finding that I had 
placed, without their knowledge, in office, and immediately in the presence of the public councils, a person of a de- 
scription against which they had particularly objected? And _that it will be discovered, and immediately, is most 
certain: for there are already letters for him here from England, and these will most probably be multiplied tenfold 
after his arrival; besides, the character, &c. of every foreign agent, and of every grade, being an object of syste- 
matic political inquiry, is always well known. But yen the acquiescence of this Government in his favor, in 
other views this subject merits attention. It is to be observed, that a great proportion of the business of our coun- 
trymen here is transacted with the Government. The adjustment frequently requires my official support. If, then, 
he does not possess the confidence of the Government, he will not only be unable to render that service to our coun- 
trymen which might be expected from one in his station, but, as he will be brought officially into frequent and familiar 
communication with me, it will follow, that precisely that portion of distrust to which he is subject, will attach itself 
to me, and produce a correspondent effect, to a certain degree, upon every subject depending here in which we are 
interested. I know well that, if my fourth letter had been received, I should not have been placed in this dilemma; 
but how to act. in case he arrives, [ do not know. I console myself under the hope he will not arrive; but, by de- 
laying his departure until that letter was received, put it in your power to reconsider the appointment. 


P. S. March 9. Since writing the above, I have been explicitly assured by Mr. Pelet, a member of the diplo- 
matic section of the committee of public safety, that, in confidence, Mr. Jay’s treaty contained nothing which would 
give uneasiness here; they had expressly instructed their agent, now negotiating with Spain, to use his utmost efforts 
to secure for us the points in controversy between the United States and that Power. In consequence, I thought 

roper to send in a short supplemental note, explanatory of the several objects of that controversy, and which I 
lacaies enclose with the report of Mr. Mountflorence, by whom it was delivered. What the success of their en- 
deavors in our behalf may be, is uncertain; but we cannot expect the conclusion of their own treaty will be long 
delayed on that account. : ; 

I had forgotten to notify you, officially, the present I had made to the Convention of our flag. It was done in 
consequence of the order of that body, for its suspension in its hall, and an intimation from the President himself, 
that they had none, and were ignorant of the model. I herewith send you a copy of my note to him accompany- 


ing it. 


From the Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America to the Committee of Public Safety. 
Paris, January 25, 1795, 


I have thought proper to present to your view, in the enclosed paper, the situation of the United States in re- 
lation to the river Mississippi, and respecting which, a negotiation is now depending with the court of Spain. This 
paper opens fully this interesting subject in its relation to both republics, and which it is proper you should be cor- 
rectly informed of at the present time. France can only assist in opening the river by inviting the American min- 
ister, Mr. Short, to act in concert with her when she shall conclude her treaty with that Power, and which, by her 
permission, I can easily accomplish, or by comprising it in her own treaty. I have no power to treat upon this sub- 
ject, otherwise than by bringing it thus before you, for the purpose of ascertaining what your disposition is upon it; 
and which, with any comments you may be pleased to make, I shall be happy immediately to communicate to the 


American Government. 


Notes respecting the river Mississippi, communicated to the Committee of Public Safety. 
Paris, January 25, 1795. 


The river gk extends from about the forty-eighth degree of north latitude to the twenty-ninth, where 
it empties into the Gulf of Mexico, running nearly a north and south course, and through a tract of the most fertile 
country in the world. . 

It bounds the United States to the west, from latitude thirty-one to its source; an extent, pursuing the course of 
the river, of about two thousand miles. __ ave 

Many rivers empty into the Mississippi on the east; the principal of which are the Illinois and the Ohio, and 
which, with their branches, spread through the whole of the western interior of the United States, and make it a 
most delightful region. Other rivers empty into it from the west, of which the Missouri is the most important. 
This latter has never been traced to its source, although voyagers have passed up it above one thousand five hun- 
dred miles. It is, however, believed, that it penetrates further into the bosom of the continent than the Missis- 
sippi itself. 

Prrhe whole of that portion of the United States lying west of the Alleghany mountains, and which comprises 
about one-half of the territory within the said States, depends upon this river for the export of its productions to 
foreign markets. It comprehends a portion of the territory of several of the existing States: perhaps one-third of 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia, the whole of Kentucky, and an immense tract of vacant ter- 
ritory, lying between the Ohio and the Mississippi, which has already been laid out into five separate States, and 
which are to be admitted into the Union with the same rights as the old States, when they shall, respectively, attain 
a certain number of inhabitants. Of these, it is proposed to settle one only at a time, and of which the first has 
already been commenced. : ; mn ; . 

When we examine the extent of this territory; its fertility, superior to that of the old States; the felicity of its 
climate, lying all within the temperate zone; the kind and quality of its productions, such as hemp, flour, corn, in 
short every thing necessary in human life, protected in its infant settlements by the Government of the United 
States, and admitted, as soon as it shall attain a certain degree of maturity, to equal membership with them, we are 
compelled to appreciate it more highly than any other vacant tract known upon the globe. ; 

Its settlement is of importance to all those European countries whose inhabitants are engaged in manufactures, 
because it will furnish, in abundance, rude materials for every species of manufacture. To those which have occa- 
sion, at times, for the supply of provisions, because it will furnish an exhaustless source of every species of pro- 
vision; but it is of peculiar importance to those which have islands in the West Indies, because it lies in the neigh- 
borhood of those islands, the mouth of the Mississippi being nearly in the same latitude, and will furnish every thing 
in demand there, such as umber, provisions, &c. ' 

But the commerce of this country, when settled, will depend upon the navigation of the Mississippi, and of 
course the settlement itself will depend upon the same cause. This was secured by a treaty of peace between the 

United States and Great Britain, in 1783, but has hitherto been prevented, by Spain, from motives equally unjust 
and illiberal. A negotiation, the object of which, on our part, is to open it, is, and has been, depending with that 
Power, since that time. 
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At the time our peace was made with England, the importance of this country was little known in her coun- 
cils. It is said that her. negetnters did not even know on which side of the lakes, and, of course, within whose 
jurisdiction, the forts, which have since been the subject of contention, lay. But its importance was soon afterwards 
understood, and, from which time it is certain that Britain has regarded it with particular attention, in hopes either 
of gaining it to herself, or otherwise making it subservient to her schemes of policy. With this view she refused to 
surrender the posts, excited the Indians to make war on our frontiers, encouraged Spain to refuse our right to the 
navigation of the Mississippi, and did us other injuries of the same kind. 

It is certain that the Western people will, sooner or later, open this river, either by negotiation or by force, and 
more than probable that England, retaining, as she still does, her resentment against the old States, for their inde- 
pendence, and against France for the aid given in that war, will watch the uneasiness of the Western people, on 
account of the obstructed navigation of the river, and improve it into an opportunity of separating the new from the 
old States, and connecting them with her interest in Canada, by undertaking to open the Mississippi to both coun- 
tries. And with this view, it is said, that she has long had agents there to treat upon this subject; and that nothing 
has prevented her success but the atiachment the people have to their brethren in the old States; their repugnance 
to become the sport of foreign politics, and which would follow their separation; and the particular enmity they 
bear to that Power. Next to conquest, separation would be the most advantageous arrangement for Britain: for, in 
consequence, and especially if opened under her auspices, she would become the ally of the Western States, and 

lay them off'against the Eastern; whereby their importance and weight in the scale of nations would be diminished, 
if not destroyed. Many believe, and with this view, that she was at the bottom of the late insurrection on the fron- 
tier, and which grew out of the discontents proceeding from the occlusion of the river. 

But the same motive which inclines England to promote the separation of the new from the old States, should 
dispose France to prevent it, As they now stand, the whole are the allies ahd friends of France, and whilst they 
remain united they will continue so; by the separation, therefore, Britain might gain, but France could not. 

It is, then, the interest of France to keep the whole of this territory undér the same Government; but this can- 
not be done unless the intrigues of England be defeated, and the Mississippi be opened under the patronage of the 
United States. It is, therefore, the interest of France to yield her aid to her ally to open this river, and which, at 
the present crisis, would most probably produce a decisive effect. Nor would her retribution be limited to those 
considerations only which have been already mentioned. Experience has shown that those alliances are not only 
the most beneficial, but likewise most durable, which are founded equally on the affection and the interest of the 

arties, and by this act of friendship, France would establish a claim to the gratitude of the American people, which, 

y pervading: every quarter, would reach the heart of every citizen. 1t would be known to the present race and 
remembered by posterity, that, by the aid of France, the old States were enabled to gain their independence, and 
that, likewise, by her aid, the new States commenced their settlement, grew up in the enjoyment of their rights, 
and attained their maturity. i 

In the present state of the war with Spain, it is presumed that France may obtain what is here proposed; and, 
indeed, infinitely more, either in the islands or even in South America, and without the least difficulty. Her system is 
a system of freedom to the world, as well in respect to the rights of nations as of men. It is therefore hoped she 
will avail herself of the present opportunity, not only to verify that fact, but to manifest, at the same time, the plea- 
sure with which she embraces every opportunity that occurs to promote the interest of her ally. 


From the Committee of Public Safety to the Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America. 


Crrizen Minister: Paris, 17th Pluviose, ( February 8th, 1795) 3d year of the republic. 


: We have received, with your letter of 9th Pluviose, a note explanatory of the situation of the 
United States in regard to the river Mississippi. f 

We acknowledge, by the solicitude which you show in the negotiation of this affair, that nothing which can. tend 
to confirm the bonds of friendship and harmony between the two first republics in the world is strange or indiffer- 
ent to you. 

We thank you for the ideas you have communicated to us. We will examine them profoundly, and we will 
communicate to you, without delay, our observations upon your note. “But we appreciate, beforehand, the motives 


of this loyal communication. 
CAMBACERES, MERLIN, &c. 
PELE 


9 


From the Secretary of State of the United States to Mr. Monroe. 
Purravepuia, March 8th, 1795. 


Sir 
On the 15th ultimo I had the honor of writing to you at large; and on the 20th of the same month I received 

your letters of October 16th, November 7th and 20th, 1794. 

Being uncertain whether I may not be required at the next moment to close this letter, I shall not undertake to 
answer your despatches fully; though I will proceed as far as the hurry of the opportunity will permit. 

I have the pleasure to inform you that the President much approves your attention to our commerce; and the 
merchants who are immediately interested, and to whom I have communicated your measures, think them judicious. 

The temporary appointment of Mr. Skipwith, and his report, have been also well received. But the circum- 
stance of his being your secretary, the want of emoluments to our consulates, and an ignorance of what you had 
done, caused a Mr. Pitcairn to be named consul for Paris, pretty early in the late session of the Senate. I shall send 
a general instruction to the consuls to obey the directions of the ministers of the United States. Should sucha 
power be necessary before my general letter reaches them, you may use this as your authority upon the subject. __ 

Your observations as to passports have for some time occurred to me. ‘Those which have been issued from this 
Department lately, have been governed by strict rules; and great reproach and calumny have fallen upon the chief 
officer, from the mouths of foreign aristocrats, who are a kind of half-fledged citizens of the United States, by hav- 
ing resided therein a few months. ; 
| Your history of the Jacobin societies was so appropriate to the present times in our own country, that it was con- 
ceived proper to furnish the public with those neefal lessons; and extracts were published, as from a letter of a gen- 
tleman in Paris to his friend in this city. : Y 

Last night the treaty with Great Britain arrived. It will remain undivulged by the Executive until the 8th of 
June next, when the Senate will assemble to deliberate on its ratification. I perceive that Mr. Fauchet is very un- 
easy, but —_ what grounds, which are justifiable, I know not. The posts, and the spoliations of commerce, will 
never surely be mentioned, as requiring war instead of negotiation; and if they do require war, we, and no other 
nation, are the judges. Our trade may also be regulated by any treaties which we please; and no other Government 
can find cause of offence, unless we derogate from its rights. You are acquainted with the restrictions on Mr. Jay, 
against the weakening of our engagements with France; and, as far as a cursory perusal of the treaty will enable me 
to speak, I have not discovered any reasonable ground for dissatisfaction in the French republic: for it cannot be 
supposed that the French nation would be displeased that our disputes with other nations should be concluded. But 
you will not judge from what I say that my opinion is furmed whether the treaty will or will not be ratified. How- 
ever, your idea as to Denmark and Sweden, though it was always attended to, grows. of less importance. | I shall 
not now answer your proposition, or rather intimation, relative to a certain concert, until a future opportunity, and 
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after hearing farther from you cencerning it. You will have concluded, from one of my late letters, that the step is 
viewed here as a very strong one. 

Your observations on our commercial relation to France, and your conduct as to Mr. Gardoqui’s letter, prove 
your judgment and assiduity. Nor are your measures as to Mr. Paine, and the lady of our friend, less approved: 

Colonel Humphreys is here arranging the affair of Algiers. Be so good as to bring to the earliest issue the points 
which you have pressed upon the French republic; and, particularly, the fifteen thousand dollars advanced to the 
people of St. Domingo. You have generally called them fifty thousand by mistake. ea : 

My next letter will be devoted to the two important passages in your letters, conveying intelligence of your 
movements respecting Spain and Great Britain. ; 

The enclosed papers from Mr. Vincent must be submitted to ee discretion, and to do with them what may be 
best and proper. Those of Mr. King, relative to the ship Andrew, make a part of the business already in your 
hands. 

Mr. Taylor will prepare, for this conveyance, your newspapers, &c. I am, &c. 


EDM. RANDOLPH, Secretary of State. 


Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, March 17th, 1795. 


Sir: 

I have just received a letter from Mr. Jay of the 5th of February,* in answer to mine of the 17th January pre- 
ceding, and by which he declines to communicate to me the purport of his treaty with the English Government, 
although he had previously promised it. As he has explicitly declared himself to this effect, | consider the business, 
of course, closed between him and me; nor should I make a further comment on it, were i not otherwise impelled 
by the style of his reply. which is obviously addressed more for your consideration than mine. To you, therefore, 
my comments upon that reply shall also be submitted. : 

r. Jay says that he has no right to communicate the treaty, since it belongs exclusively to the Governments 
which form them; and by which I understand that the minister has no discretion on the subject, being bound to 
communicate with his Government only. If this proposition is true, which (especially if no latitude is given him by 
his instructions) I am willing to admit, it follows that, as the injunction of secrecy applies to the whole instrument, 
it must, of course, to every part. It were absurd to say that,in the gross, or as an entire thing, it must be kept 
secret, but yet in the detail it may be divulged. How, then, does his conduct correspond with his own doctrine; 
having in his three several letters communicated a particuiar article, and promised, in the second, the whole? 

But he likewise says that the communication was intended to be confidential, or, in other words, to be secrets 
tor such is the ordinary import of the word. But will his letters bear that construction? Does it appear as if the 
communication was intended merely to gratify, on my part, private curiosity; or for the benevolent ae ge only of 
announcing to me an event favorable to ourcountry? On the contrary, does it not appear, from each of his letters, 
that he had anticipated the disquietude of this Government upon the subject of the treaty, and wished to remove it; 
and that the communication promised was intended for me in a public capacity, and to be used for public purposes? 
In short, had I been in a private station, is it probable he would have written or communicated any thing to me on 
the subject? Certain, however, it is, that in no view was it possible for me to consider the communication promised, 
though termed a confidential one, as imposing on me any other restraint than that of caution; whilst it exonerated 
him, and made me responsible for the blame of a disclosure, in case it was made, and produced any inconvenience. 

As I really believed, at the time I wrote to Mr. Jay, that he intended to make the communication in question, 
and likewise concluded, from his own assurauces, as well as from other circumstances, that the treaty comprised in 
it nothing that coyld give just cause of complaint here, I thought I could not better forward his own views, or the 
interest of our country, (especially as Mr. Morris had taken his copy of the cipher with him) than by sending a con- 
fidential person for it. You will therefore judge of my surprise when, instead of the communication expected, I 
received his letter of the 5th of February, containing an absolute refusal to make it. 

But in reviewing now his several letters, it is difficult to ascertain what he intended to do, or what his real 
object was in writing them. For he says in these, that he is not at liberty to disclose the purport of his treaty, and 
yet promises it; that he will give me the contents, or principal heads, to enable me to satisfy this Government, but 
yet will give them only in confidence, and, of course, under an injunction that will put it out of my power to give the 
satisfaction intended. And, finally, when application is made, upon the basis of his own letters, for the information 
in question, and for the purpose by him contemplated, he not only refuses to comply with what he had promised, 
but criminates this Government for entertaining any uneasiness or making any inquiry on the subject. 

When one party offers a thing upon the principle that the other has a right to it, as was the case in the present in- 
stance, the justice of the demand, on the part of the latter, is of course admitted. There may, indeed, be some merit 
in offering it before the demand is made; but to make the offer, and then recede from it, subjects the party thus acting 
to an additional proportional reproach. Had Mr. Jay, however, chosen to place himself in this dilemma, from me 
he would have heard nothing more on the subject. I should have lamented, itis true, as I now do, that I was not 

ssessed of information that might be useful to our affairs here; but there the business would have ended: for both 

is promise and me application were, and still are, unknown to this Government. But to recede in the manner he 

has or putting his refusal on the ground of national dignity, &c. is neither consistent with candor, nor the true 
state of things. 

Had Mr. Jay confided to me the information'in question, and in due time, and which it is obvious he thought 
himself in duty bound to do, [ should then have become responsible for a proper use of its; and, TI am satisfied, 
admitting it to be as by him represented, good use might have been made of it: for Ishould not only have been 
enabled thereby to quiet their fears, and whose legitimacy he acknowledges by his efforts to remove them, and silence 
a thousand unfavorable insinuations whispered about by the enemies of both countries, but by the frankness of the 
communication. have most probably made the incident the means of conciliating, instead of weakening, the friendly 
disposition of this Government towards us. I am likewise persuaded that, if I had been authorized to declare, gene- 
rally, from my own knowledge, (being the minister on the ground, and responsible for the truth of the declaration) 
that the treaty did not interfere with our engagements with this republic, but that, being a mere project, subject to 
rejection, &c. it ought not to be published, it would have been satisfactory. And had the communication been sent 
to me, even in this last stage, such would have been my conduct, and most certainly such the effect. In any event, 
had I gone further against his request, upon me, and not upon him, would the responsibility have rested. But this 
was not Mr. Jay’s object. On the contrary, it is obvious that he wished me to compromit my character, and through 
me, that of the United States with this nation, upon the contents of this treaty, without letting me see it, or placing 
in this Government or myself the least confidence in regard to it; and which I would not do, ror, in my opinion, 
ought I to have done. 

Whether this Government acted with propriety in asking for information upon the point in question, is a subject 
with which I have nothing todo. I am responsible only for the answers given, and which you have. My applica- 
tion to Mr. Jay was certainly not founded upon theirs to me: for I had contemplated it before theirs was received. 
I had then gained such an insight into their counsels as to satisfy me thatall our great national objects, so far as they 
were connected with this republic, were more easily to be secured by a frank and liberal deportment, than a cool 
and reserved one; that if we wished to preserve our neutrality with strict integrity, and avail ourselves at the same 
time of its fortunes, and without the least hazard on our part, in the negotiation with Spain, as likewise in that with 
England, (in case Mr. Jay’s treaty was rejected) that this was the way to doit. In bat. that, if it was necessary 
to gain the approbation of this Government to any thing in that treaty, which it would otherwise disapprove, that 
this was the way to do it. Nor can I see any condescension in such a line of conduct. On the contrary, between 
nations allied as we are, and especially when past and recent circumstances are considered, I deem it the most mag- 


* Ante, page 517. 
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nanimous, as well as the soundest policy. Mr. Jay, however, is now of a different opinion, and for the future I shall 


not disturb him in the enjoyment of it. ie ’ 
You intimated to me in your last that Mr. Pinckney was commissioned as envoy extraordinary for Spain, upon 


the subject of the Mississippi; and you have seen by my last, how far I had succeeded in calling the attention of 
this Government to that object. It is probable Mr. Pinckney will pass through France, and, of course, by Paris, on 
his mission. In case he does, I will most certainly open to him every thing that has taken place here on that subject, 
and endeavor, according to the plan he shall prescribe, to render him, in every respect, ali the services in my power. 
I have already intimated to Mr. Short, by a confidential messenger from Lisbon, the good understanding which 
subsists between this Government and our own upon that points so that there is in every view the most favorable 
prospect of a successful termination of this interesting business, the completion of. which will reflect so much honor 
upon the administration by which it may be accomplished. 

- The Vendée war is considered as concluded. Charette, the commanding general, has surrendered, with all the 
forces immediately under his command; and likewise undertaken to quell a small remaining body of about one thou- 
sand, which yet holds out. It is said the liberty of religion, granted by a late decree, terminated this war. A short 
time, however, will now disclose whether this compromise, or the general favorable aspect of the present moment, 
is real or delusive; since, if there is a force in the nation opposed to the Revolution, of sufficient strength to make 
head against it, and which | do not think there is, I doubt not it will soon show itself. 


From the Secretary of State of the United States to Mr. Monroe. 
PHILADELPHIA, April 7th, 1795. 


Sir: 
My last letter, of March 8th, 1795, has been forwarded to you by duplicates. It will have anticipated the 


subject of your private letter of December 18th, 1795, though it is by no means so extensive as one which I should 
have concluded before this time, but for a constant round ef interruptions, which I have not yet been able to repel. 
I am resolved, however, to seclude myself from all, except the most indispensable business, that I may devote my 
attention to such a review of our relation to France, as may ascertain the fact, which is so firmly impressed upon’ 
me, that we have behaved to her fairly and honorably. For the present I shall say no more respecting the source 
of discontent of the treaty made by Mr. Jay, than this: that, as far as I have any definite ideas of treaties, offensive 
and defensive, there is no ground for charging that treaty as being offensive or defensive; that the obligation of all 
prior treaties is expressly saved; that France, from the circumstance of being the most favored nation, immediately 
inherits, upon equal terms, the concessions, indulgences, or conditions, made to other nations; and that the confining 
of its contents to the President and Secretary of State, is not from any thing sinister towards France, but from the 
usages in such cases; not from an unwillingness that the Executive conduct should be canvassed, but from a cer- 
tain fitness and expectation arising from such a diplomatic act. 

The despatches which you are understood to have intrusted to Mr. Smith, of this city, not having yet arrived, 
our anxiety continues, to learn the issue of the concert which you have suggested. You will have been informed by 
my letter of the 8th ultimo, that ** the step is viewed here as a very strong one;” and, notwithstanding the rapid 
successes which have attended the arms of our ally, we steadily direct our course to-the character of neutrality 
which we profess, and, therefore, the more it is examined, the stronger it appears. You will hear from me shortly, 
in a more particular manner, concerning it, and the style which, in our negotiations at Paris, ought, in our judgment, 
to be observed. But I must be permitted to remark, that the invariable policy of the President is, to be as inde- 
pendent as possible, of every nation upon earth; and this policy is not assumed now for the first time, when, per- 
haps, it may be insidiously preached by some, who lean to Great Britain, to prevent a tendency to France; but it is 
wise at all times, and, if steadily pursued, will protect our country from the effects of commotion in Europe. France 
is, at this day, in the eye of the President, as she has always been, cordially embraced, and no event could be more 
afflicting to him than a suspicion of the purity of our motives in regard to that republic. But, without a steady 
adherence to principles, no Government can defend itself against the animadversions of the world, nor procure a 
permanent benefit to its own citizens. 

Cases of spoliation and injury, according to the list subjoined, will accompany this letter, as subjects to which 
your attention and zeal are requested. : 

The prints, which have not been hitherto sent, are also prepared by Mr. Taylor. 

Until a few days hence, I must beg you to accept this letter as the forerunner only of a more copious one, upon 
our affairs in France. 


lam, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH, Secretary of State. 


From Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. ; 
Paris, April 14th, 1795. 


Sir: 

I was lately favored with a letter from Mr. Jay, of the 19th of February, by which I was informed that the 
bearer, Colonel Trumbull, who had copied and knew the contents of his treaty with the English Government, was 
instructed to communicate the same to me, because I was an American minister, and in which character it might 
be useful to me; but that I must receive it in strict confidence, and under an injunction to impart it to no ;other 
person whatever. As I had explicitly stated to Mr. Jay, in my letter by Mr. Purviance, the only terms upon 
which I could receive the communication, and which I had done, as well for the purpose of covering my engage- 
ment with the committee, formed after the receipt of his first letter, and when I expected no further information 
from him on the subject, as of preventing the transmission of it in case it contained the slightest circumstance which 
might be objectionable here, I could not otherwise than be surprised by the contents of this letter. To withhold 
the communication at the moment when it was presumable the report of the contents of that treaty would excite a 
ferment here, and offer it, after the expiration of some months, and when it was expected from America, and upon 
terms upon which I had assured him I could not receive it, to say nothing of the impossibility of comprehending 
how it could be useful to me, if it was to be kept a profound secret, was unexpected. It was the more so, since it 
was obvious that, whilst the condition insisted on precluded the possibility of enabling me to promote thereby the 
— interest, it would unavoidably tend, in some respects, to subject me to additional embarrassment in my situ- 
ation here. 

I was likewise soon apprized that Colonel Trumbull did not consider himself at liberty to make the communi- 
cation in question, unless i asked for it; and by which it was understood that I bound myself to accept it on the 
terms proposed, adding thereby to the injunctions of Mr. Jay, the additional obligation of private we The 
dilemma, therefore, with which I was threatened, was of a peculiar kind: for, if { accepted and withheld the com- 
munication from the committee, I should violate my engagement with that body; and if I gave it, I subjected mysel 


not only to the probable imputation of indiscretion, but likewise certainly to that of breach of promise. The line of 


propriety, however, appeared to me to be a plain one. I was bound to use such information as Mr. Jay might think 
fit to give me, in the best manner possible, according to my discretion, to promote the public interests but I was 
not bound to use any artifice in obtaining that information, or to violate any engagement Ws the use of it. My duty 
to the public did not require this of me, and I had no other object to answer. As soon, therefore, as I had made a 
decision on the subject, I apprized Colonel Trumbull that I could not receive the communication proposed, upon 


the terms on which it was offered. 
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But the mission of this gentleman here, though, accogding to my information of him, a worthy and a prudent man, 
produced an effect of a more serious kind. 1 was soon advised, by a person friendly to the United States, and here- 
tofore friendly and useful to me, that his arrival had excited uneasiness in the public councils, and would probably 
eventually injure my standing with the Government, especially if I should be able to give the committee, in conse- 
qnence, no account of the contents of that treaty: for it would hardly be credited, after this, considering the rela- 
tion between Mr. Jay and myself, that I knew nothing of those contents. Upon what other motive, it would be 
asked, could the secretary of Mr. Jay come here, since the pretence of private business in Germany, which lay in ano- 
ther direction, would be deemed a fallacious one? He added, that the wisest precautions were necessary, on my part 
guard me against any unjust imputation: since, through that, the interest of 3 i country might, at the present crisis, 
be essentially raat Ay As I had anticipated, in some measure, the effect, | was mortified, but not surprised, by 
the intimation. It became me, however, to profit by it, and, as well from the delicate — which was due to m 
private as my public character, to place the integrity of my own conduct upon ground which could not be questioned: 
There appeared to me to be but one mode by which this could be done, and which was by making known to the 
committee what had passed between Mr. Jay and myself; to state the terms upon which he had offered the commu- 
nication, and my refusal to accept it on those terms, with my reason for such refusal. ‘This, you neg | con- 
ceive, was a painful task; but as [ had no other alternative left, but that of exposing myself to the suspicion of having 
known, from the beginning, the purport of Mr. Jay’s treaty, and uniting with him in withholding it from them, 
whilst I was using all the means in my power to impress them with a contrary belief—I was forced to undertake it. 
In consequence, [ waited on the diplomatic section of the committee, and made the representation as above, repeat- 
ing Mr. Jay’s motive for withholding the communication, as urged by himself: ** That it belonged to the sovereign 
power alone to make it,” &c. It was replied that it could not otherwise than excite uneasiness in the councils of 
this Government, when it was observed that, in the height of their war with the coalesced Powers, and with England 
in particular, America had stepped forward and made a treaty with that Power, the contents of which were so care- 
fully and strictly withheld from this Government: for, if the treaty was not injurious to France, why was it with- 
held from her? Was it prudent for one ally to act in such a manner in regard to another, and, especially, under the 
present circumstances, and at the present time, as to excite suspicions of the kind in question? I assured them, 
generally, as I had done before, that I was satisfied the treaty contained in it nothing which could give them unea- 
siness; but if it did, and especially if it weakened our connexion with France, it would certainly be disapproved in 
America. They thanked me for the communication, assured me they wished me to put myselfin no dilemma which 
would be embarrassing, and thus the conference ended. ; 

A few days after this, I was favored with a letter from Mr. Hitchborn, an American gentleman of character here, 
(from Massachusetts) of which I enclose you a copy, stating the contents or outlines of the treaty in question, as 
communicated to him by Colonel Trumbull, and with a view that he might communicate the same to me, for the in- 
formation of this Government. I was surprised at the incident; because I-could not suppose that Colonel Trum- 
bull would take this step, or any other, without the instructions of Mr. Jay, and it seemed to me extraordinary that 
Mr. Jay should give such an instruction, or mark to him such a line of conduct. I was not surprised that Colonel 
‘Trumbull should confide the purport. of the treaty to Mr. Hitchborn, for he merited the confidence; but I was sur- 
prised that Mr. Jay should write me it was to be communicated to me only as a public minister, &c. to be imparted 
to no one else, and that Colonel Trumbull, however deeply impressed he might be after his arrival here with the 
propriety of removing the doubts of this Government upon that point, should consider himself at liberty to com- 
municate the same to a third person, to be communicated to me, under no injunction whatever. I was, however, 
possessed of the paper in question; and it was my duty to turn it to the best account, for the public interest, that 
circumstances would now admit of. It was, it is true, the most informal of all informal communications, and one of 
course upon which no official measure could be taken; yet the character of the parties entitled it to attention. Upon 
mature reflection, therefore, and the more especially as I did not wish to meet the committee again on that point 
until I heard from you, lest i should be questioned why this new mode of diplomatic proceeding was adopted, I 
thought it best to send the paper in by my secretary, Mr. Gauvain, (a young gentleman who acted with me since 
the provisional nomination of Mr. Skipwith to the consulate) instructing him to assure the members, on my part, that 
they might confide in the credibility of the parties. ‘The paper was presented to Merlin de Douay, with the com- 
— ne 3 and since which, I have neither heard from the committee, Colonel Trumbull, nor Mr. Jay, on 
the subject. 

I intimated to youin my last that I was persuaded, if there was a force here able and willing to make head against 
the Revolution, it would soon show itself, but that I was of opinion none such existed. This presage has been since 
verified by a great and interésting example. The storm, which I thought I then saw gathering, after rising to its 
height, and expending its force, has past, and without doing any mischief. On the contrary, I am inclined to believe, 
from present appearances, it will be productive of good. 

It was natural to expect that the trial of Barrere, Collot d’Herbois, and Billaud de Varennes, three men who 
were, in the early stages, the associates, and, in the latter, in some degree, the rivals of Robespierre’s power, and who 
were, after his fall, unquestionably at the head of the Mountain party, would excite some ferment. It was equally 
so to presume that, if that party was not so completely crushed as to preclude all hope of success, it would, in some 
stage of the proceeding, make an extraordinary effort to preserve them. ‘The epoch of this trial was, therefore, 
deemed by all an important one to France; and its several stages were marked by circumstances which tended 
rather to increase than diminish the general solicitude. 

Under the banner of this party, and apparently in favor of the acquittal of these members, the discontented, of 
every description, were seen rallying; forming, in the whole, an extraordinary assemblage, being gathered from the 
various, and, heretofore, opposite classes of society, but united now for the common purpose of disturbing the pub- 
lic tranquillity. ‘The prisons, which were filled in the time of Robespierre, and opened under the more humane ad- 
ministration of the present day, had discharged upon the city an immense crowd of the ancient aristocracy, and who 
soon gave proofs that the severe discipline they had undergone had not eradicated the propensities that were required 
under the reign of the ancient court. As the present administration had rescued them from the guillotine, and to 
which they were otherwise inevitably doomed, it was at least entitled to their gratitude. This slight tribute, how- 
ever, was not paid for that important service. On the contrary, these were among the most active in fomenting 
the present discontents. Another group, not less numerous or turbulent, composed of the refuse of the lately dis- 
franchised, or rather routed, jacobins and their adherents, were seen marshalled by its side, and acting in harmony 
with it. ‘These two classes of people, and who were heretofore at endless war with each other, now combined, 
formed a force of some strength, and excited, in the minds of many well disposed persons, serious apprehensions 
for the public safety. _ ' 

The increasing scarcity of bread, and which menaced an unavoidable diminution of the ordinary allowance, con- 
tributed much to increase the apprehension of danger. A deficiency in this article in Paris, under the ancient go- 
vernment, generally excited a tumult. It was, therefore, a primary object in every reign, and with every adminis- 
tration, to guard against such deficiency as the greatest of public calamities. Abundant stores were, in consequence, 
always provided, when it was possible to provide them; and, let the scarcity or price be what it might, in other 
quarters, the ordinary allowance, and nearly at the ordinary price, was distributed, as in times of greatest plenty, 
among the inhabitants of this city. Such, likewise, had been the practice since the change of the sm so 
that a state of affairs, which announced the approach of a deficiency, announced likewise that of a crisis extremely 
important in the history of the Revolution. The most firm knew it was an experiment yet to be made, and from 
which, whilst they counted upon no possible benefit, they had many reasons to apprehend some real inconvenience. 

It was foreseen that, if any movement was set on foot, the deficiency of ‘ae if that was the fact, would be 
made the pretext; and, as the a being addressed to the wants of all, would excite a general sympathy, it 
was feared that such deficiency would tend much to increase the strength of the insurgent party. In every view, 
therefore, the crisis which approached was an interesting one. It was, however, at hand, and no other alternative 
remained, for those whose duty it was to sustain it, than that of yielding under, or meeting, it with firmness, and 
passing through it as well as possible. 
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As soon as it was known that a diminution of the ordinary allowance was unavoidable, it was resolved to make 
it known likewise to the people, that they might not be taken by surprise; and for this purpose Boissy d’Anglas, of 
the section of subsistence in the committee of public safety, appeared at the tribune some days before it took effect. 
His discourse, which was short but explicit, began by exposing freely the enormities and vicious arrangements of the 
ancient committees; whereby, he said, France had already been visited with many great calamities, and was still 
threatened with others; and concluded by observing that even famine was likewise one proceeding from that source, 
which neither the wisdom, nor the industry of the present councils had been able altogether to avert. ‘That he was 
happy, however, to assure the Convention that, as the most prudent measures were long since taken to correct the 
abuses of that administration, the distress of Paris would be for a short term only. The communication was re- 
ceived by Barrere, Billaud de Varennes, &c., and by the members of the Mountain party in general, with a smile 
of approbation. It was obvious they considered Boissy as a welcome messenger, announcing to them joyful tidings. 
A tew days afterwards the deficiency so much dreaded took places and, at the same time, the intrigues of the dis- 
contented began more fully to unfold themselves. : 

‘The movement was commenced by about four hundred citizens from a section heretofore noted for its turbu- 
lence; and who, appearing without the hall, demanded admission to the bar of the Convention. A deputation from 
the party, consisting of twenty members, was admitted, and who addressed that body in a style unusual; complain- 
ing of the want of bread, and declaring, also, that they were on the point of regretting the sacrifices they had made 
to the Revolution. The answer of the President (‘Thibeaudaut) was firm and decisive. ‘To that part of the address 
which complained of the scarcity of bread, he replied by stating the measures of the Government to reinedy its 
and, to that which exposed the temper of the party in regard to the Revolution, he answered explicitly that he knew 
the disaffected were at work to excite trouble, but that their efforts would be fruitless: for, enlichteaed by experi- 
ence, and strong in the power of the whole nation, the Convention would be able to control their movements; and, 
in closing, he addressed himself more particularly to the memorialists, saying that the efforts of the people to re- 
cover their liberty would not be lost whilst good citizens seconded the labors of their representatives; that despair 
belonged only to slaves; freemen never regretted the sacrifices they had made in such a cause. ‘The answer, which 
was received with general applause, checked for a while the turbulent spirit of. the disaffected. é 

But this party had too much at stake, and its measures were probably too far advanced, to be abandoned in this 
stage. About a month after this, and which was on the Ist of April, (12 Germinal) a more numerous body, con- 
sisting principally of workmen from the Faubourg of St. Antoine, presented itself: likewise before the hall, demand- 
ing admission to the bar of the Convention; and, upon some pretext, and in violation of the usual forms, immedi- 
ately forced its way into the hall of that assembly. ‘The crowd increased, so that, in the course of afew hours, 
there were in the hall perhaps three or four thousand, and, in the vacant external space around it, as many more. 
The proceedings of the Convention were suspended: the president, however, and the members, kept their seats, 
declaring that, as their sitting was violated, they would do no business. Indeed it was now impossible to do any, 
had they been so disposed: for the general and tumultuous cries that were raised by the invaders, for ** bread,” for 
** liberty to the patriots,”? meaning some of the accomplices of Robespierre, could alone be heard. ‘They continued 
thus in the hall about four hours, from two to six in the evening, offering, in the interim, no violence to any of the 
members; but behaving, in other respects, with the utmost possible indecorum. When they first entered, some cir- 
cumstances were seen which caused a suspicion that a good understanding subsisted between the leaders of the 
mob and some members of the Mountain party; and it was likewise observed that their final retreat was made 
upon a suggestion from that quarter: for, as suon as an admonition to that effect was given from that quarter, it was 
obeyed. Many believed it was intended to lay violent hands upon all the leading members of the preponderating party, 
and either murder them in their places, or send them to prison, to be murdered afterwards, under the form of a trials as 
was the case in the time of Robespierre; whereby the preponderating scale would be shifted to the other side, and the 
reign of terror revive again for a while. Be the plan, however, what it might, it was soon frustrated: for, as the 
movement was that of a mob against the civil authority, its operations were irregular and disorderly. It had no 
chief to lead it on to acts of violence: the time was therefore whiled away in. senseless uproar, till, at length, the 
putative authors of the movement were as uneasy about the issue, and as anxious to get rid of it, as those at whom 
it was supposed tobe pointed. In the interim, too, the means that were adopted without, tended not only to secure the 
general tranquillity of the city, but most probably to influence, in a great measure, the proceedings within. By order 
of the committees, the tocsin was sounded, and the citizens in every section called to arms; so that the appeal was 
fairly made to the people of Paris, whether they would support the republic, or rally under the standard of those 
who were for a change. Nor was the question long undecided: for, as soon as the Government acted in its various 
functions, it was obeyed. ‘The lapse of a few hours gave it the preponderance, and the lapse of a few more not 
only freed the hall of the Convention from the invasion with which it had been seized, but dispersed the crowd 
from its vicinity. ie a EE sine 

At six in the evening the Convention resumed its deliberations, beginning by declaring its sitting permanent, 
and progressing by a review of the movements of the day, which were well understood, and freely discussed. By 
this time, too, it was fortified by accounts from every quarter that the sense of the city was decisively pronounced 
in its favor, and against the rioters, and that the inhabitants of those sections whence the disorder proceeded were 
returning to their duty. The sitting continued until six in the morning, in the course whereof a decree of banish- 
ment was passed against the accused members, and of arrestation against eight or nine of the Mountain party; which 
latter list was afterwards increased to about eighteen; and both of which decrees have since been carried into effect, 
by sending the former to the isle of Oleron, and the latter to the castle of Ham, in the department of Somme; and 
thus ended the commotion which was so long gathering, and which menaced, at one time, not to arrest the progress 
of the Revolution, (atleast such was my opinion) but to occasion much trouble, and stain its page with new atrocities. 

In the course of this day, the services of General Pichegru, who happened _to be in Paris, and was appointed 
commandant of the national guard, were of great importance to his country. His activity was great, for he was 
always on horse, and passing from one quarter of the city to another; and his arrangements in disposing of the can- 
non and military force were wise. His name too was of great utility, for it tended equally to elevate the hopes of 
the friends, and depress those of the enemies, of the public tranquillity. I do not think, it he had been absent, the 
event would have been different; but I am satisfied that his presence contributed much to hasten the restoration of 
order, and to preserve it afterwards. ’ ; 

By this event, which is called the complement of the 9th of Thermidor, and which forms the catastrophe of the 
Mountain party, tranquillity appears to be established, not only in this city, but throughout the republic in general, 
The scarcity of bread, it is true, still continues, but yet no murmuring has been since heard on that subject. The 
moderate party, and which, in principle, I deem the same with that which was overwhelmed on the 31st of May 
will, therefore, commence its career under auspices extremely favorable to its own reputation, and to the liberty and 
prosperity of France. The fate of its late antagonist, if there was no other motive, and which was precipitated by 
the general wish of France, and of all other nations not in league against the French republic, must furnish a solemn 
and lasting admonition to shun its example. The opposite principles, too, upon which it is founded, being the 
avowed patron of humanity, justice, and law, and equally at variance with the opposite extremes of aristocracy and 
anarchy, whose partisans were lately combined in an effort to crush it, promises to secure in Its measures some sta- 
nay in the observance of those just and honorable principles which it professes. cand 

or some time past. the views of this party have been directed towards the establishment of the constitution, and 
some motions to that effect are now depending before select committees, appointed to prepare the several organic 
laws necessary to introduce it. An opinion is likewise entertained by many that the constitution in question is very 
detective, and ought to be amended before it is put in force. A discourse to this effect was lately delivered by 
Pelet, a respectable and well informed member, and the sane sentiment was then avowed by others. But whether 
an attempt of this kind (should it be formally made) will succeed, or whether the general solicitude to put the con- 
stitution in force, however defective it may be, in the hope of amending it afterwards, will prevail, is yet uncertais. 
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Since the fortunate issue of the late commotion, a treaty of peace was concluded with Prussia,:at Basle. in 
Switzerland, of which I enclose you a copy. The import of the fourth and fifth articles gives cause to suspect that 
some stipulations exist which have not been communicated, and it is believed by many that it is agreed between the 
parties that France shall retain the Prussian territory on the left of the Rhine, in lieu whereof she is to take and 
cede Hanover. Should this be the case, it is probable, if the war continues another campaign, that Prussia will be 
seen arranged as a party on the side of France. The latter considers the old connexion with Austria as broken, and 
wishes to supply it by one with Prussia; and, provided satisfactory arrangements are, or shall be hereafter, formed 
for that purpose, will become interested in raising the latter Power at the expense of the former, as well as that. of 
England. The negotiation with Spain is also said to be far advanced, and will most probably soon be closed. It is 
likewise reported that a person, or more than one, from England, is now in Paris, upon the pretext of treating for 
an exchange of prisoners, but,in truth, for the more substantial one of treating, or at least of sounding the disposition 
of this Government for peace. Upon this point, however, I hope to be able to give you, in the course of a few days, 


more correct information than I now can. 


From Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, May 17, 1795. 
Sir: 
I was yesterday honored with yours of the 8th of March, the only one received since that of the 5th of De- 
cember, and was at the same moment favored with the company of Mr. Pitcairn, who, having just arrived, had called 
to present his commission of vice consul for this city, tobe recognized as such. 

I informed you in my letter of the 6th of March, and for reasons that were in part before explained, that the ar- 
rival of this gentleman would subject me to an unpleasant dilemma: for, if it was known that he was a British sub- 
ject, although he had likewise become an American citizen, | doubted much whether he would be received. ‘That, 
in strict propriety, I ought to communicate the fact, if it was so: for, after what had passed between us, upon a sub- 
ject analogous to this, if I announced him, withholding the fact, and it was discovered afterwards, I should expose 
myself to the imputation of the want of candor, and that, in any event, if he were established, however correctly I 
might personally act, the circumstance of his being a British subject, would not only lessen his weight, and to the 
prejudice of our commercial affairs here, but, to a certain degree, and from causes that are obvious, lessen mine like- 
wise; the ill effects of which might be felt, and especially at the present moment, upon concerns of more general im- 
portance. By his arrival, therefore, this embarrassment was realized. The commission of the President is the law 
to me, and upon every principle it is disagreeable to suspend its force; but yet the nature of the trust reposed in a 

ublic minister, seems to imply in hima discretionary power to control, according to his judgment, incidents of this 

ind, wherever it appears that thereby he may promote the public interest, and which becomes of course the stronger, 
when necessary to prevent a public detriment. Upon mature consideration, therefore, | have thought it best to 
withhold the official communication of his dppuintment from the Government, until I should hear from you in reply 
to that letter; and the more especially, as it might now be expected in the course of a few weeks. In consequence, 
I communicated this decision to Mr. Pitcairn, with the motives upon which it was founded, and was pleased to ob- 
serve that he appeared to be perfectly satisfied with the propriety of it. 

I observe, by this letter, that the treaty concluded by Mr. Jay with Great Britain did not arrive before the 5th of 
March, and in consequence would not be submitted to the Senate before the 8th of June, and in the interim would be 
kept secret. I regret equally this delay and secrecy; the delay, because, if it is not approved, it may become more 
difficult, in the probable course of events, on this side the Atlantic, to obtain a remodification of it} and the secrecy, 
because the jealousy that was at first imbibed by this Government of its contents, will of course remain for the same 
space of time, and which cannot otherwise than be somewhat hurtful in the interim to our affairs depending here. 
oeiee too explained the object of that mission, whilst its issue was uncertain, they think it strange that the result 
should be now withheld. Upon this point, however, [have nothing new toadd. I have already communicated tu 
you whatever I had to communicate upon it, and, waiting the issue, I shall continue by my assurances to endeavor 
to inspire this Government with a confidence, either that the treaty in question contains in it nothing improper, or 
that it will not be ratified in case it does. 

Your last letter gave me the first intelligence upon which I could rely, that Colonel Humphreys was in America. 
He will, of course, return fully possessed of your views with respect to the piratical powers on the African coast. I 
assured you, long since, that it would be easy to obtain from this Government its aid upon that point, and it is cer- 
tain that its aid with each, and especially Algiers, with which regency the republic is in the strictest amity, would 
be of good effect. ‘Those Powers hear that France is at war against Austria, Spain, England, Portugal, &c. and de- 
feats them all, and, in consequence, conclude that she is more powerful than all united, and respect her accordingly. 
I have frequently been told, in private conversation, by the members of the committee, that they were ready to ren- 
der us all the service in their power in that respect; and I should long since have requested the Government to make 
our peace there, in pursuit of the plan commenced by Mr. Morris, had I not been instructed that the business was 
in the hands of Colonel Humphreys, and feared, by such interference, that I should embarrass the views and mea- , 
sures of our Government. I shall be ready, however, to act in whatever line you may think proper to direct, and 
shall endeavor, and without any particular compromitment on our part, to keep the committee in the same state of 
an em : . ; . 

n general, our commercial affairs progress as well, all things considered, as could be expected. ‘Transactions of 
old standing, I have not lately formally pressed, because I knew that the Government was embarrassed on the score 
of finance, and because I thought it would be bettér to wait the issue of the business depending with you in June 
next. Mr. Skipwith, however, does every thing in his power to forward those objects, and perhaps with as much 
effect as would be possible under any pressure that could now be made. But, in the direct or current commerce, 
our countrymen enjoy all the privileges that the Government can give them; and though delays are sometimes ex- 
perienced, and especially in the .payment of contracts that were formed in America, yet the transactions are gene- 
rally closed in a manner satisfactory to the parties. The profits which some of them have made, and continue to 
make, according to report, are great, beyond example. In truth, our countrymen are gradually planting themselves 
in commercial houses throughout the republic, and engaging in the commerce of France to an extent which, whilst 
it promises tu be profitable to themselves, will likewise be of great and permanent utility to both nations: for, by 
means thereof, not only personal acquaintance and connexions are formed by the citizens of each with those of the 
other, respectively, but their common wants and common capacities will be better understood. 

The claim of fifteen thousand dollars, [ mentioned long since would be admitted without a word, and that it ought to 
be so understood at the treasury. I omitted it in my more early applications to this Government, because I wished to 
progress with the greater objects first, and more latterly for the reasons above suggested. I conferred, however, on 
the subject with Mr. Adet, and presume he will allow it as a thing of course; but, if he does not, upon notification 
—— to the committee, and which I will immediately make when so advised by you, he will certainly be instructed 
to do it. 

Since my last, Paris, and the republic in general, have enjoyed a state of perfect tranquillity. Every little dis- 
turbance which ensued for a time the movement of the 2d April, (12th Germinai) and there was one or two of the 
smaller kind which did ensue, subsided almost of itself, and in each instance without force, and of course without 
bloodshed. ‘Thus the authority of the Convention prevails, although it is supported by the common sense and the 
common interest of the citizens of Paris only; a thing deemed heretofore impracticable under existing embarrass- 
ments. Certain it is, that, if the Government had been in the hands of a king, or any other description of persons than 
that of the people themselves, we should have seen, in the course of a few weeks past, a succession of many revolu- 
tions of the ministerial kind,and which would have, perhaps, dethroned eventually any king that ever reigned here. 
The distress of the people, on account of the scarcity of bread, since that time, has been like that of a besieged town. 
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They have been constantly upon allowance, and which was latterly reduced to two ounces, and sometimes less, per 
day. My family, which consists of fourteen persons, is allowed two pounds of bread per day. I mention this, that 
you may have a Just idea of the distress of others, and particularly the poor: for at a great expense (nearly forty dollars 
specie per barrel) I am supplied. The accounts which we have of the distress of the aged, the infirm, and even of 
diliieam, are most afflicting; yet calmness and serenity are seen every where, complaints diminish, and that ferocity 
which was observable on the 12th of Germinal, on the part of those who forcibly entered the Convention, and which 
was excited by the animosity of contending parties, and most probably increased by foreign influence, has entirely 
disappeared. In this moment they all look to America for bread, and most fervently do T join them in prayer that 
our countrymen may speedily bring it to them. If they can make out for six weeks, they are safe: for by that time 
the rye will ripen, and, from present prospects, they may be in a better situation in the interim than they now are, 
and most probably not in a worse. 

In the line of negotiation, nothing has been concluded since the treaty with Prussia, and which was ratified by 
both parties soon after it was signed. Sir F. Eden came to Rochefort, from whence he notified his arrival to the 
committee, and requested permission to come to Paris. They had him conducted to Dieppe, where he was kept 
under guard until the arrival of an agent from the committee, who was instructed to receive and report his proposi- 
tions to that body, provided they embraced any other object than an exchange of prisoners; but in case they did not, 
to request his departure in twenty-four hours. ‘The agent attended, asked his business, anc was answered, he came 
to treat for an exchange of prisoners. Have you no other power? Let us settle this point first; we shall be toge- 
ther, and may afterwards talk on what we please. But have you no other power? Your answer to this question 
may settle this and every other point in a word; if you have, Twill receive what you will be pleased to communicate; 
if you have not, our business is at an end. Mr. Eden replied, he had none; and thus they parted, the agent for 
Paris, and Mr. Eden for London; the latter being apprised what the wish of the committee was in that respect. 

It is said that a treaty is lately concluded with the commissioners from Holland, by which the independence of 
that country is acknowledged, and an alliance offensive and defensive formed, upon terms which promise to be satis- 
factory to the parties. I will enclose a sketch of these, which has been published. 

General Pichegru has crossed the Rhine, and with a considerable force; but probably, at present, for the purpose 
only of quartering his army in the enemy’s country. He is now in the neighborhood of Mayence, which is still 
besieged. The campaign, however, cannot be considered as fairly opened; perhaps it is not definitively settled 
against whom in the empire the forces of the republic will be directed: for the door which was opened to receive 
propositions from the princes of the Germanic body, through the King of Prussia, was not an idle provision. Advan- 
tage, I am told, has already been taken of it; and that it will most probably prove the means, and to the credit and 
interest of the King of Prussia, of promoting in the empire the views of France. 

The negotiation with Spain is still at a stand. The Spanish court is strongly inclined to connect itself with this 
republic, but, in so doing, it foresees the necessity of an accommodation with us in respect to the boundaries and the 
Mississippi, and against which it thinks itself secure by adhering to England, who, it is believed, gives assurances to 
that effect. Of the views of England, however, Spain is, and always was, jealous; so that it is not improbable an 
accommodation may soon take place. It is said that the King of Spain makes a provision for the children of the late 
King, the object of his care; that he wishes to have them delivered up to him, with the view of giving them an esta- 
blishment in property somewhere in his dominions, with the title of duke to the boy; and that this point, in some 
form or other, will probably be agreed. 

At sea, in the excursions which were made in the course of the winter, by tempest, great loss was sustained; 
and considering that the war will hereafter be directed principally against England, less attention was for some time 
paid to the navy than ought to have been expected. At present, however, the attention of the executive branch 
— to - turned more towards that object than heretofore; so that it is probable the waste of the winter will soon 

e repaired. 

The assignats continue to depreciate, and the frequent discussions which take place upon the various propositions 
made to raise their credit, always produce the opposite effect, of depressing them. Many think, however, the depre- 
ciation a blessing to the country, and that their total fall would be among the happiest of political events, especially 
if they can be kept up through the summer. At present, their depreciation is by the standard of gold, or foreign 
exchange, as fourteen to one. a 

The mass of wealth in national domains is affirmed, by those who ought to know, more than double what I sup- 
posed; being, after restoring the property of those who were illegally condemned, according to a late decree, about 
four hundred millions sterling. A deputation was lately sent to Hollard of Sieyes and Reubell, to press for money; 
and it is expected they will succeed, at least in such degree as to answer present exigencies. 

I am happy to hear that the President approves my conduct in the instance mentioned; and I beg you to assure 
him that, for the future, I shall continue to be neither leas attentive nor assiduous in the discharge of the duties of the 
trust reposed in me, to all its objects, than I have heretofore been. 

P.S. Since writing the above, I was informed personally by one of the agents who attended Mr. Eden at Dieppe, 
(for there were two) that he (Mr. Eden) had power to treat on other subjects than that of an exchange of prisoners, 
and that he not only communicated this, but likewise his propositions, and which were sent to the committee, and 
peremptorily rejected; that the treatment given Mr. Eden was polite and respectful, and with which he appeared to 
= = satisfied. What the propositions were, I know not; but that they contemplated peace cannot be 

oubted. 


From the Secretary of State of the United States to Mr. Monroe. 


June 1st, 1795. 

Sir: ‘ 

The uneasiness which has been discovered by the French republic, in reference to our late treaty with Great 
Britain; the comments which you have made upon your instructions; and the anxiety which forever leads the Pre- 
sident to maintain an honorable interchange of friendship between the United States and France, have determined 
me to review our conduct from the commencement of the present war. In it I shall unreservedly expose the policy 
of the Executive, as it may be collected from the documents of this Department that the imputation of an aliena- 
tion from France, so systematically and unremittingly cast upon our Government, may lose its effect, wheresoever 
that policy shall be known. : 

There never was a moment when the President hesitated upon these truths: that the ancient despotism of France 
was degrading to human nature; that the people were the sole masters of their own fortune; free to overturn their 
old establishments, and substitute new; and that any other nation, which should presume to dictate a letter in their 
constitution, was an usurper. But as an administration of ordinary prudence will not enter upon a momentous 
career, without combining the past and present state of things, and, from a comparison of both, forming a judgment 
of the future, it will be necessary to follow the intelligence possessed by the Executive in relation to the great events 
occurring, from time to time, in France. 2 ol RE » i eee 

With the fate of the King we could have no political concern, farther than as it might amount to an indication 
of the will of the French people. That will it was interesting to us to understand; because, being once fixed, 
whether for the constitution of 1791, or one more democratic, it would have given us the assurance, of which we 
were bound by public duty to be in quest, of a settled and stable order of things. edd 

In this sense Louis XVI. attracted our notice. Jn him was beholden a prince, fallen from the throne of his 
ancestors, receiving, with apparent cordiality, in lieu of absolute power, the title of restorer of liberty; but dis- 
trusted by every man. His flight cut all confidence asunder; and it was impossible that true reconciliation should 
ever grow again. The revolution of the 10th of August, 1792, was the unavoidable sequel of what had preceded, 
and proclaimed — that the constitution was short lived. 
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Immediately upon this event ‘* only one opinion prevailed as to the badness of the constitution.” No plan of a 
new constitution was even reported for a considerable time afterwards; none was adopted for many months. At 
this instant the proposed permanent system is locked up from operation; but what the permanent system will really 
be, isa difficulty which few can yet solve. } 

If, instead of searching for the will of the people, the politics of the reigning parties had been consulted, how 
transitory were they! Administrations were hourly passing away. Every member of Government was engaged in 
the defence of himself or the attack of his neighbor. The Jucobins were busy in exciting tumults. The Convention 
were privately calling for guards to protect themselves from the people. ‘The very ministers declared that the 
National Assembly could be brought into no kind of consistency. A national bankruptcy, and a difficulty of supplies, 
were too much to be apprehended. Strong symptoms of anarchy; the shedding of bloods; and information that the 
— between absolute monarchy and a republic must be decided by force; were prophetic of some great catas- 
trophe. 

Examine next the external relations of France. ‘The foreign ministers, except the minister of the United States, 
had fled. The alliances against her were multiplying; the enemy numerous; their object to erect a military govern- 
ments; the empire of Great Britain on the sea uncontrolled; the French army undisciplined; and the affections of 
the French people not decisively directed to any specific object. If the United States had panted for war as much 
as ancient Rome; if their armies had been as effective as those of Prussia; if their coffers had been full, and their 
debts annihilated, even then, peace was too precious to be risked for the most flattering issue of war. 

As every political motive dissuaded us from war, so were we without an obligation to enter into it as a party. 
No casus federis had arisen upon our alliance with France. We had not, nor have we yet, been required to exe- 
cute the guarantee; and, therefore, it was unnecessary to speak concerning it. 

Had we indulged our sensibility for the crisis hanging over France, and associated our injuries with hers, the 
rashness of the step would have been proverbial. An infant country, deep in debt; necessitated to borrow in Eu- 
rope; without manufactures; without a land or naval forces without a competency of arms or ammunition; witha 
commerce closely connected beyond the Atlantic, with a certainty of enhancing the price of foreign productions, 
and diminishing that of our own; with a constitution little more than four years old; in a state of probation, and not 
exempt from foes; such a country can have no greater curse in store for her than war. ‘That peace was our policy 
has been admitted by Congress, by the People, and by France herself. France could not have thought otherwise: 
for, had we been active, she would have been deprived of our provisions except by snatches, and our payments to her 


must have been suspended. ; ‘ 
The proclamation of neutrality, therefore, which was our first important act, after the eruption of the war, 


deserved to be the model of our subsequent conduct. 

Another public step of the President, although it departed not from the line prescribed by the proclamation, was 
no small indication of his being resolved to cultivate a friendship with the new republic. Mr. Genet came over as 
minister, upon the death of Louis XVI. He was the profegé of a party whose downfal had been predicted from 
Paris in August, 1792; and it was not improbable that some of the neutral Powers would endeavor to inculcate an 
opinion, that our treaties with France had expired with her Chief Magistrate, who had been the organ of the general 
will when they were formed. But what said the President? Did he waiver in recognising them as compacts with 
the French nation? Did he affect delays? Was he eager to seize a pretext from the disembarking of Mr. Genet 
near the Southern extreme of our continent; his distribution of privateering commissions, as he travelled; and his 
countenance of the French consuls in arrogating a judicial authority over prizes in the United States? No, sir; Mr. 
Genet was received without a previous inquiry; without a qualification or condition; immediately; and with an 
indifference to the murmurs of the belligerent Powers. For our minister had been before instructed that **it 
accorded with our principles to acknowledge any government to be rightful, which is formed by the will of the 
nation, substantially declared.” 

A few days brought forth a third important circumstance in our relation to France. He “ communicated the 
decree of the National Convention, of February 19th, 1793, authorizing the French Executive to propose a treaty 
with us on such liberal principles as might strengthen the bonds of good will which unite the two nations; and 
informed us, in a letter of May 23d, 1793. that he was authorized to treat accordingly.” 

{ really doubt whether, upon this head, the French republic, if left to herself, would utter one remark. But 
party, which, if it be not abolished, must be the bane of the Union, fights under the popular banners of France, 
expecting to overthrow its adversary by propagating a belief that she has been ill treated. ‘These calumnies cannot 
be more effectually faced than by examining the commercial relations already subsisting by treaty between the 
United States and France. 

By treaty the trade of the two countries was placed, among other things, upon the following grounds: 

Ist. Both parties *“‘ engage mutually not to grant any particular favor to other nations, in respect of commerce 
and navigation, which shall not immediately become common to the other party, who shall enjoy the same favor 
freely, if the concession was freely made, or on allowing the same compensation, if the concession was conditional.”” 

2d. The French were to pay, in our ports, &c. no other or greater duties or imposts than those which the nations 
most favored are, or shall be, obliged to pay, and shall enjoy all the privileges in trade, navigation, and commerce, 
whether in passing from one port in the United States to another, or in going to and from the same, from and to any 
part of the world, which the said nations do or shall enjoy. 

3d. The Americans were to enjoy the same privileges in the French ports in Europe. -In this is included an 
exemption of one hundred sols per fon, established in France en foreign ships, unless their ships shall load with 
the merchandise of France for another port in the same dominion: they are then to pay the duty above mentioned 
so long as other nations, the most favored, shall be obliged to pay it; the United States being at liberty to establish 
an equivalent duty in the same case. 

4th. ** Free ships were to give freedom to goods.” 

5th. American or French property on board of enemy ships was confiscable. 

6th. Regulations were made for contraband, and the carrying on of war by either against its enemies, so as to 
prevent injury to the other. 

7th. ‘The Americans were to have one or more free ports granted to them in Europe, for bringing and disposing 
of their merchandise; and the free ports, which had been, at the date of the treaty, (May 6th, 1787) and were then, 
open in the French Islands of America,'were to be continued to the Americans. 

Mr. Jefferson, in his report to Congress, on the state of our commerce and navigation, sums up the important 
restrictions proceeding from France, to be: 

Ist. That, as far as the summer of 1792, our rice was heavily dutied in France. 

2d. That our fish and salted provisions were under prohibitory duties in France. 

3d. That our vessels were denied naturalization in France. 

4th. That our salted pork and bread stuff (except maize) were received under temporary laws only in the 
French West Indies, and our salt fish paid there a weighty duty: And 

5th. That our own carriage of our own tobacco was heavily dutied in France. 


The subjoined extracts from letters of this Department to our minister in Paris, on the 23d of January, 10th of 
March, 28th of April, 16th of June, 1792, and on the 12th of March, 1793, bespeak our earnestness for an extension 
of our commercial treaty with France: 

EXTRACTS. 

January 23.—* I feel myself particularly bound to recommend, as the most important of your charges, the 

patronage of our commerce and the extension of its privileges, both in France and her colonies; but more especially 


the latter.” 
March 10.—‘** We had expected, ere this, that, in consequence of the recommendation of their predecessors, some 


overtures would have been made to us on the subject of a treaty of commerce; an authentic copy of the recommen- 
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dation was delivered, but nothing said about carrying it into effect. Perhaps they expect that we should declare our 
readiness to meet them on the ground of treaty; if they do, we have no hesitation to declare it. In the mean time, if 
the present communications produce any sensation, perhaps it may furnish a good occasion to endeavor to have ‘mat- 
ters replaced in statu quo, by repealing the late innovations as to our ships, tobacco, and whale oil. ' It is right that 
things should be on their ancient footing at opening the treaty.” y 

April 28.—** I hope that these manifestations of friendly dispositions towards that country will induce them to 
repeal the very obnoxious laws respecting our commerce, which were passed by the preceding National Assembly. 
The present session of Congress will pass over without any other notice of them than the friendly preferences 
before mentioned; but if these should not produce a retaliation of good on their part, a retaliation of evil must fol- 
low on ours. It will be impossible to defer, longer than the next session of Congress, some counter regulations for 
the protection of our navigation and commerce. I must intreat you, therefore, to avail yourself of every occasion of 
friendly remonstrance on this subject. If they wish an equal and cordial treaty with us, we are ready to enter into 
it. We would wish that this could be the scene of negotiation, from considerations suggested by the nature of our 
Government, which will readily occur to you.” 

June 16.—* With vespect to the particular objects of commerce susceptible of being placed on a better footing, 
on which you ask my ideas, they will show themselves by the enclosed table of the situation of our commerce wit 
France and England. ‘That with France is stated as it stood at the time I left that country, when the only objects 
whereon change was still desirable, were those of salted provisions, tobacco, and tar, pitch, and turpentine. The 
first was in negotiation when | came away, and was pursued by Mr. Short with prospects of success, till their gene- 
ral tariff so unexpectedly deranged our commerce with them as to other articles. Our commerce with their 
West Indies had never admitted amelioration during my stay in France. The temper of that period did not allow 
even the essay; and it was as much as we could do to hold the ground given us by the marshal de Castries’ arrét, 
admitting us to their colonies with salted provisions, &c. As to both these branches of commerce, to wit, with 
France and her colonies, we have hoped they would pursue their own proposition of arranging them by treaty, and 
that we could draw that treaty to this place. There is no other where the dependence of their colonies on our 
States for their prosperity is so obvious as here; nor where their negotiator would feel itso much. But it would be 
imprudent to leave to the uncertain issue of such a treaty the re-establishment of our commerce with France, on 
the footing on which it was at the beginning of their Revolution. That treaty may be long on the anvil;in the mean 
time, we cannot submit to the late innovations without taking measures to do justice to our own navigation. ‘This 
object, therefore, is particularly recommended to you; while you will also be availing yourself of every opportunity 
which may arise, of benefiting our commerce in any other part. Iam in hopes you will have found the moment favor- 
able on your arrival in France, when Mr. Claviere was in the ministry, and the dispositions of the National Assem- 
bly favorable to the ministers.” 

March 12th, 1793.—** Mutual good offices, mutual affection, and similar principles of Government, seem to des- 
tine the two nations for the most intimate communion; and | cannot too much press it on you to improve every oppor- 
tunity which may occur in the changeable scenes which are passing, and to seize them as they occur, for placing our 
commerce with that nation and its dependencies on the freest and most encouraging footing possible.” 


What were the corresponding eftorts of our minister relative toa treaty of commerce? In June, 1792, he was in- 
treated by Dumouriez, then minister, to defer it until he should return from the frontiers; who intimated at the same 
time, that France stoud in need of no alliances, and that he was against all treaties other than those of commerce. 
In July, 1792, our minister had “‘ repeatedly called the minister’s attention to the obnoxious acts of the [then] late 
Assembly, and to their proposition of anew commercial treaty. The reply was, that, for himself, he would be glad to set- 
tleevery thing to our minister’s satisfaction; but that his ministerial existence was too precarious to undertake any ex- 
tensive plan; that the attention of Government was turned too strongly towards itself (in the present moment) to 
think of its exterior interests; and that the Assembly, at open war with the Executive, would certainly reject whatever 
should be now presented to them.” ‘The following extracts of our minister’s letter to Mr. Chambonas, on the 9th of 
July, 1792, and of his answer on the 23d of the same month, show the measures of our Government for the improve- 


ment of the treaty. 

**T should, however, fail in my duty towards my nation, sir, and I should offer but a feeble testimony of the at- 
tachment which [ have for so many years vowed to yours, if I were to dissimulate the discontent, which the decrees 
of the constituent assembly, infringing the system of commerce established between France and the United States, 
before the year 1789, have excited in America. I forego all remarks on that subject, because I leave it to your wis- 
dom and the sentiments of your nation; and I dare believe, that, even if it concerned merely its own interests, the 
National Assembly would no longer suffer regulations to exist which fall still harder upon the French consumers 
than they injure the American traders. ‘There is another object, sir, to which you will, no doubt, pay all the atten- 
tion that its importance deserves. ‘The constituent assembly expressed its desire that the King should negotiate a 
new commercial treaty with America. It has been communicated to the President of the United States, by the 
minister plenipotentiary of His Majesty. But this project has until now been without effect. I am directed to as- 
sure you, sir, that the United States are ready to receive with real pleasure any overtures on that subject, which shall 
be made them, and that they wish to establish that treaty on bases, Just, solid, and reciprocally useful to both nations. 
The minister plenipotentiary of France at Philadelphia has the best opportunity of weighing its advantages, and I 
dare assure you, before hand, that, if he is charged by the King with that negotiation, he will meet, on our part, the 
most friendly dispositions. You will give me very great pleasure, sir, when you shall please to authorize me to write 
that he is entrusted with that business.” 

July 23d, 1792.—** I shall likewise lay before them the desire which the American Government expresses to ce- 
ment the union of the two people, by a new treaty of commerce, and I shall immediately take the orders of the King 
for commencing that important negotiation. I do not doubt but it will soon be brought to a happy conclusion, since 
the two Governments are equally desirous of establishing the new treaty on the basis of the strictest justice, and, con- 


sequently, of the most reciprocal advantage of both people.” 


On the 13th of February, 1793, we were informed by our minister, that, he having been instructed to transfer 
the negotiation of a new treaty of commerce to America, the thing wished was done ; and that we may treat in 
America. 

Mr. Genet’s abovementioned letter of the 23d of May, 1793, enclosing the decree of February 19th, 1793, conclud- 
ed in these words: *°* The obstacles raised with intentions hostile to liberty, by the prefidious ministers of despo- 
tism; the obstacles, whose object was to stop the rapid progress of the commerce of the Americans, and the extension of 
their principles; exist no more. ‘I'he French republic, seeing in them but brothers, has opened to them, by the 
decrees now enclosed, all her ports in the two worlds; has granted them all the favors which her own citizens enjoy 
in her vast possessions; has invited them to participate the benefits of her navigation, in granting to their vessels | the 
same rights as to her own; and has charged me to propose to your Government to establish, ina true family compact, 
that is, in a national compact, the liberal and fraternal basis on which she wishes to see raised the commercial and 


political system of two People, all whose interests are confounded. i 

‘* I am invested, sir, with the powers necessary to undertake this important negotiation, of which the sad annals 
of humanity offer no example before the brilliant era at length opening on it.”” 

{ tind ho answer to this letter from Mr. Jefferson; and he notices the steps which were taken in consequence of 
it only in his letter to Mr. Morris, on the 23d of August, 1793, thus: ** The Senate being then (23d May, 1793) in 
recess, and not to meet again till the fall, I apprised Mr. Genet that the participation, in matters of treaty, given by 
the constitution to that branch of our Government, would, of course, delay any definitive answer to his friendly pro- 
position. As he was sensible of this circumstance, the matter has been understood to lie over till the meeting ot the 


Senate.” 
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Upon this conduct of Mr. Jefferson, invidious comments have been circulated: and it has been preverted into a 
testimony of our evasion, and of our disaffections to France, with a design to foment dissensions between the two re- 
publics. Your exertions will doubtless frustrate the evil purpose. 

Long had we been soliciting from France a revision of the treaty of commerce; suffering, in the mean time, severi- 
ties from her commercial regulations. Can any rational man believe, when he reads the preceding confidential let- 
ters from the Department of State to our minister in Paris, that they were fabricated to deceive? Deception must 
have been gratuitous—without an object, and therefore too absurd to be dwelt upon. Upon the supposition of sincerity 
on our part, in the profession of a desire to improve the treaty, what culpable cause can be assigned for repelling an 
immediate negotiation? Were we looking for an adverse stroke to the affairs of France, in order to squeeze out 
greater commercial indulgencies? We have been charged by Great Britain with too lively a sympathy with her suc- 
cesses. Were we distrustful of the issue of the contest? ‘There were few men who were not divided in their specu- 
lative opinions upon this occasion. But the President came to an instantaneous decision, by receiving Mr. Genet in 
the face of the war with Great Britain: recognizing the treaties, continuing to pay our debt to France; accommoidat- 
ing her with money by anticipation. Had the cause of republicanism any connexion with a change in the treaty of 
commerce? { cannot discover its or, if it had, whosoever shall deny it to be espoused by our Government, or shall 
insinuate a leaning towards England, is no less base, than unfounded in his calumnies. In short, it is absolutely in- 
comprehensible why the Executive should, from a policy which it will not avow, put off'a treaty, for the reforming 
ot old commercial stipulations, when every melioration of our trade was so closely allied with the expectations of 
profit to the husbandman and merchant, created by our neutrality. 

There was no such evasion; and the agreement or understanding between Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Genet cannot 
be wrought into such a shape. Being without documents, containing the whole of their conversation, I have no other 
clew to it than the letter of August 23d, 1793, the nature of the subject, and the circumstances of the period, as ex- 
planatory of the postponement of the negotiation. 

It is of no consequence to inquire, whether it was or was not more agreeable to Mr. Genet that the negotiation 
should lie over, when he heard that a defini/ive answer must be delayed until the meeting of the Senate. Notwith- 
standing it has the appearance of being the voluntary act of both; especially as Mr. Genet suffered it to rest upon 
an oral discourse, and never had, nor asked, a written answer; yet let it be conceded to have been, on the part of 
Mr. Jefferson, an act of the Government, and on the part of Mr. Genet, a respectful submission. 

What Mr. Jefferson asserted is true; because the President can make treaties only with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. . A definifive answer was, therefore, necessarily deferred. He did not allege that intermediate 
discussions could not take place; nor indeed does it appear that either of those gentlemen turned their attention to 
the preliminary negotiations which might have been opened before the assembling of the Senate. 

Sut if Mr. Genet had even pressed an immediate negotiation, weighty obstacles, very different from evasion, or 
alienation from France, steod in the way. 1. ** On the declaration of war between France and England, the United 
States being at peace with both, their situation was so new and unexperienced by themselves,” that it was extremely 
desirable to exclude any business which would absorb much time, and might be postponed; in order that the Execu- 
tive might be unembarrassed in its superintendence of our neutrality. Although the labors of my predecessor, from 
the commencement of the war to the early part of September, 1793, have been seen by the world, yet cannot they 
judge of the perplexities and researches which were the foundation of the documents published, and which hourly 
occupied not only the President himself, but those officers, also, who were around him. History had forewarned 
us, that, as a neutral nation, encompassed by the ministers of the belligerent Powers, inflamed with a jealousy of 
the public functionaries, not a day would pass without a complaint, a demand, a suspicion, and a thousand tempta- 
tions to irritability. Piles of papers, verifying those predictions, are now before my eyes. 2. It was not to be sup- 
posed that a new treaty of commerce could be entered into without much reflection. In this view, every hour gained 
was beneficial. 3. ‘The power of the President to authorize the Secretary of State, or indeed any other person, to 
digest the matter of a treaty, has been recognized in practice in several forms; one of which is barely to nominate, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and occasionally to consult them. The last was the course which was 
observed, in the only treaty which has been negotiated at the seat of Government, the treaty with the Creek Indians 
at New York, in 1790. ‘The Senate being on the spot, and, therefore, convenient to the negotiation, were asked, as 
the subject was passing, whether they would ratify certain clauses, if inserted in the treaty. In the re-adjustment 
of the treaty of commerce with France, it was probably wished to repeat the same measure. 

What would have been gained by France, by precipitating the negotiation? The preliminary discussions might, 
perhaps, have been closed a few months sooner on the side of the President; but it is entirely uncertain whether 
the aflair would have been expedited by any step, so much as by consulting the Senate upon points of particular 
magnitude, before the whole work was submitted to them. This is among the advantages which may be embraced 
in a negotiation in the United States, and is unattainable in a negotiation elsewhere. However, if a commencement 
had been made, L question whether, from the time which is indispensable for so grand a transaction, and the unvoida- 
ble interruption incident to the new state of things, we should not have been obliged to interrupt the progress, upon 
a plea similar to that of the French ministry, that we were too much employed in steering clear of the war, to attend 
for the present to the remoulding of the treaty. 

Had the Executive been indisposed to the treaty, why did he in a manner pledge himself to negotiate when the 
Senate should meet? Why was our minister in Paris instructed, on the 23d of August, 1793, ** to explain to the 
Executive of France this delay, which has prevented, as yet, our formal accession to their proposition to treats to 
assure them, that the President will meet them, with the most friendly dispositions, on the grounds of treaty pro- 
posed by the National Convention, as soon as he can do it in the forms of the constitutions and of course to suggest, 
for this purpose, that the powers of Mr. Genet be renewed to his successor.” ‘* A formal accession to the propo- 
sition to treat,” and a negotiation *‘ in the forms of the constitution,” appear to be still preferred to informal dis- 
cussions, for the reasons already assigned. It is impossible to look into this subject, without remarking that other 
principles may be conceived, upon which the Executive might have refused to treat immediately; but which do not 
appear to have influenced his decision. His attention must have been arrested by the diction of Mr. Genet’s over- 
tures. The President and the French republic had hitherto agitated a change in commercial regulations only; when 
Mr. Genet announces a desire to modify the political connexion also. The precise meaning of the term political 
was not very obvious; though the most natural interpretation was, that the political relation, established by the 
treaty of alliance, was proposed to be revised. a ; 

‘The movements which have been noticed, of Mr. Genet, before his arrival at Philadelphia from Charleston, were 
in perfect unison with this interpretation. ‘The very decree of the 19th of February, 1793, liberal as it was in its 
language, manifested that the recent and existing war was a chief cause in dictating the concessions: for the French 
colonies could not be fed without supplies from the United States; and the suspension of the law of May 15th, 1791, 
which had inhibited the Americans from introducing, selling, and arming their vessels in France, and from enjoy- 
ing all the privileges allowed to those built in the ship yards of the republic, was calculated to convert our ships into 
French privateers. 

To confirm the real views of the Executive Council of France in the regeneration of the treaty, recollect these 
passages in Mr. Genet’s instructions: 


** That the executive council are disposed to set on foot a negotiation upon those foundations, and that they do not 
know but that sucha treaty admits a latitude still more extensive, in becoming a national agreement, in which two great 
eople shall suspend their commercial and political interests, and establish a mutual understanding, todefend the empire 
of liberty, wherever it can be embraced; to guaranty the sovereignty of the people, and punish those Powers who 
still keep up an exclusive colonial and commercial system, by declaring that their vessels shall not be received in 
the ports of contracting parties. Such a pact, which the people of France will support with all the energy which dis- 
tinguishes them, and of which they have already given so many proofs, will quickly contfibute to the general eman- 
cipation of the new world. However vast this project may be, it will not be difficult to execute, if the Americans 
determine on it; and it is to convince them of its practicability that citizen Genet must direct all his attention: for, 
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besides the advantages which humanity in general will draw from the success of such a negotiation, we have at this 
moment a particular interest in taking steps to act efficaciously against. England and Spain; if, as every thing 
announces, these Powers attack us from hatred to our principles; if the English ministers, instead of sharing in the 
glory of France, instead of considering that our liberty, as well as that of those people whose chains we have broken, 
forever establishes that of their own country, suffer themselves to be influenced by our enemies, and by those to the 
liberty of mankind, and embark with every tyrant against the cause which we are defending. ‘The military prepa- 
rations making in Great Britain become every day more and more serious, and have an intimate connexion with 


those of Spain. 'The friendship which reigns between the ministers of the last Power and those of St. James’ proves ° 


it; and in this situation of affairs we ought to excite, by all possible means, the zeal of Americans, who are as much 
interested as ourselves, in disconcerting the destructive projects of George III.; in which they are probably an ob- 
ject.. ‘Their own safety still depends on ours, and, if we fail, they will sooner or later fall under the iron rod of 
Great Britain. ‘The executive council has room to believe, that these reasons, in addition to the great commercial 
advantages which we are disposed to concede to the United States, will determine their Government to adhere to 
all that citizen Genet shall propose to them on our part. As it is possible, however, that the false representations 
which have been made to Congress of the situation of our internal atfairs; of the state of our maritime force; of our 
finances; and especially of the storms with which we are threatened; may make her ministers, in the negotiations 
which citizen Genet is entrusted to open, adopt a timid and wavering conduct, the executive council charges 
him, in expectation that the American Government will finally determine to make a common cause with us, to 
take such steps as will appear to him exigencies may require, to serve the cause of liberty and the freedom of the 
people.” 

The project, therefore, of a treaty, on the basis of Mr. Genet’s propositions, ought to have been well explored 
before the first advance. ‘To assent to them, if it would not have been a departure from neutrality, would at least 
have magnified the suspicion of our faith, without a confidence in which that neutrality must always be insecure. 
To reject them was to incur discontent, _—s a breach with our ally. The councils of nations ought to be supe- 
rior to the passions which drive individuals. Permanent good being the polar star of the former, they will often 
have to encounter the impetuosity of the latter, who substitute occasional feelings for sound policy. 

Admitting that the non-establishment of a constitution, and the rapid successions in the administrative bodies, 
could not weaken an agreement once fixed, even under the pressure of war, there was no probability that the party, 
whose missionary Mr. Genet was, would much longer tread the stage; nor any security, that his overtures es fi 
equally please those who should rise upon the ruins of his friends. We knew from letters, that, as far back as Au- 
gust, 1792, the movers of the Revolution on the 10th of that month were, sooner or later, destined to be victims: 
that, in January, 1793, they were conscious of the downfal which awaited them: that, in March, 1793, an insurrec- 
tion was brewing for the destruction of the Gironde; and that the revolutionary tribunal, vast and unbounded in its 
domination, had been erected. Was this, then, a season for ‘* modifying the political connexion,” when we might 
have drawn hostility upon our heads, by betraying a spirit not impartial, and by taking measures which, amid the 
fluctuations in the ie sa of the French politics, might not have been sanctioned? And what did actually happen? 
The conduct of the Robespierrian faction was directly the reverse of the Brissotine: the one encouraged, the other 
abolished, private trade. For the evidence of this fact, I refer you to your own knowledge; to the vexations of our 
commerce; to the decrees which violated our treaty; and to the decree of October, 1793, which took all trade into 
the hands of Government. Nor can I omit the demonstration of a general instability, as it was delivered in a late 
report of the five committees: 


* Let us be persuaded, and let us proclaim it openly—it is to that perpetual change that all our evils are owing. 
Our republican annals do not yet include three years, and by the multiplicity of events, twenty centuries appear 
required to contain them. Revolutions have followed revolutions; men, things, events, and ideas—all have changed; 
every thing changes yets and, in this continual ebb and flow of opposite movements, in vain would the Government 
pretend to that confidence which can only be the result of a steady and wise conduct, and of a constant attachment 
to principles, d 

** Commerce necessarily disappeared through this astonishing succession of contrarieties, and in a country where 
individuals, incapacitated for making any sure calculations, see around them nothing but a wide prospect of changes. 

“ Credit is a tender plant, which needs gentle and regular winds, and cannot grow in a tempestuous clime, or 
soil often disturbed. 

** Tt is time we should put a period to the reign of uncertainties, and fix invariably the principles of justice, equity, 
and loyalty, which should be the guides of our conduct. Let us hasten to subject the internal administration to a 
regular system. Let us especially take care that no measure ever gives rise to fears concerning the solidity of the 
mortgage of assignats. 

* When the Government, steady in its march, shall have shown the real end they aim at: when it shall have ren- 
dered an account to itself and to others, of the system it intends to adopts; when the Convention, dismissing those 
unfortunate bickerings which have too often impeded their progress, shall attend solely to the happiness of the peo- 
ple; when they shall not cease to reject with indignation all measurés which van infringe, in the least degree, the 
principles of justice and good faith which should direct them; then all alarms will be at an end, and the restoration 
of the finances, of credit, and of commerce, may be undertaken with assurance of success.” 


Why the subject was not resumed with Mr. Genet is well known to every body who has heard of his excesses, 
and our declaration to the French republic, that we should expect his successor to be charged with similar powers. 
His letter of the 30th of September, 1793, written after the application for his recall was announced _to him, was pre- 
vented, by the malady of Philadelphia, from being received by this Department, until the 5th of November, 1793. 
We were then counting upon a return of the vessel sent to France on that errand. Congress met in December, 
1793. Our minister’s letter, notifying his recall, came to hand January 14th, 1794; and Mr. Fauchet actually re- 
placed him on the 21st of February, 1794. Let me observe, however, in passing from Mr. Genet to Mr. Fauchet, 
that his threat to withdraw the privileges in the decree of March 26th, 1793, and the decree itself, are strong symp- 
toms of the design of the negotiation being more than one merely commercial. For the different altercations between 
him and Mr. Jefferson I refer you to the printed correspondence. 

Mr. Fauchet demanded the arrest of Mr. Genet, for punishment. Our co-operation was refused, upon reasons of 
Jaw and magnanimity. 

A bill passed, at his instance, for relief of the vessels which had taken refuge in the ports of the United States. 

We have advanced money faster than was due; and full as fast as prudence, in respect to our own wants, would 

rmit. 
re The stoppage of the Camilla, a provision vessel of the French republic, was the effect of the embargo, which ope- 
rated equally on all. ; ; 

Our minister was recalled, as he desired. Mr. Fauchet complained of British vessels being suffered to depart 
during the embargo, with Frenchmen who meant to act against their country in the West Indies. Occasional re- 
laxations of the embargo were made in favor of all nations, French, English, &c. In the particular case complained 
of, the passports were supposed to be granted to American bottoms, for the humane purpose of returning to the 
islands some of the unhappy French fugitives from thence; and one of them, given to a vessel at his instance, ex- 
ported a large quantity of powder. doubtless without his — 

The Government suppressed the prosecution against Consul Juteau, of Boston, as Mr. Fauchet desired. What- 
ys irritation may have been occasioned by the attorney of the district, was owing to no instruction from the Pre- 
sident. 

The demand for dismantling Cooper’s vessel was inevitablé, as she had been fitted out in our ports; and where- 
soever, in any case, restitution of vessels was required from us, the rules of our neutrality fully justified it. 

‘ ha restored the ship William, of Glasgow; and the damages during her detention have been assured to the agent 
of the captors. 
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The steps adopted, and promised, for executing the consular convention, in the apprehension of deserters, are as 
much as could be done or expected. 

‘The Government has, indeed, differed from Mr. Fauchet in the construction of the treaty; not holding them- 
selves bound to exclude British ships of war, except when they came in with prizes. 

Tne General Executive has given every instruction in his power to prevent French prizes to British vessels com- 
ing into our ports. Mr. Fauchet has expressly, by letter, approved our conduct in one instance. But this subject 
is fully detailed in my letter of the 29th ultimo, a copy of which is now forwarded to you. 

i presume that the dissatisfaction at the arms taken from the Favorite in New York, and the omission to salute 
the French ship of war, have been completely expiated. 

The tonnage duty was remitted to French vessels which had been injured by the British. 

It was impossible to rescue from the law William Talbot, who was charged with being a citizen of the United 
States, and accepting a privateering commission from France. 

‘These are the most material of Mr. Fauchet’s transactions with the Governments; except, indeed, the abolition 
of the embargo; the whole of which business you witnessed yourself, and can show to have arisen from very different 
motives than those of disregard to France. 

Although it was requested that Mr. Genet’s successor should be charged with commercial powers, yet is it not 
known or believed he brought any. No writing from him announced it; nor yet any conversation with me; unless, 
indeed, in November or December last, when Macpherson’s Blues were coming into town, and he and I were toge- 
ther looking out at them from his eastern window. He then made some casual observations respecting Mr. Jay’s 
negotiation, and said something indefinite as to our treaty of commerce. My answer was, that I should be ready to 
receive his overtures. It would have been indelicate to ask him formally whether he had such powers; but a distant 
hint was given by me to him, two or three months after his arrival, upon the subject; and, from his reply, I did not 
infer, whether he had or had not them. Iam rather disposed to conclude he had them not; because he was appoint- 
ed minister during the reign of Robespierre; who, as we have seen, almost extinguished commerce; and when a 
decree was in force assuming into the hands of Government all trade. 

it Mr. Fauchet had been ready, we should have proceeded sincerely and without procrastination. 

if, then, in the circumstances attending the proposition of a commercial treaty from Mr. Genet, or in the conduct 
of the United States towards France since, nothing improper can be found, we ought to consider whether, in those 
of the late treaty with Great Britain, a source of blame can be detected. 

The message, in which the President nominated Mr. Jay as envoy extraordinary to His Britannic Majesty, was 
dated on the 16th of April, 1794, and is the text, the examination of which will develop the tctal matter, previous 
to Mr. Jay’s departure. 

* The communication,” says the message, ** which I have made to you, during your present session, from the 
despatches of our minister in London, contain a serious aspect of our affairs with Great Britain.” 

The first of these communications was to Congress on the 5th of December, 1793; in which are the following 
passages: 

** The vexations and spoliation, understood to have been committed on our vessels and commerce by the cruisers 
and ofticers of some of the belligerent Powers, appeared to require attention. The proofs of these, however, not 
having been brought forward, the description of citizens supposed to have suffered were notified that, on furnishing 
them to the Executive, due measures would be taken to obtain redress of the past, and more effectual provisions 
against the future. Should such documents be furnished, proper representations will be made, with a just reliance 
ona redress proportioned to the exigency of the case.” 

**The British Government having undertaken, by order to the commanders of their armed vessels, to restrain, 
generally, our commerce in corn and other provisions to their own ports, and those of their friends, the inst ructions 
now communicated were immediately forwarded to our minister at that court. In the mean time, some discussions 
on the subject took place between him and them. These are also Jaid before you, and I may expect to learn the 
result of his special instructions in time to make it known to the Legislature during their present session.” 

** Very early alter the arrival of a British minister here, mutual explanations on the inexecution of the treaty of 
peace were entered into with that minister. ‘These are now laid before you for your information.” 

From the documents accompanying this message of December 5th, 1793, these subjects emerge, as depending for 
adjustment between the United States and Great Britain: 

1. The inexecution of the 7th article of the treaty of peace, in carrying away negroes and other property of 
American inhabitants, and the not withdrawing the garrisons from the posts within the United States. 

2. Regulations on the part of the British Government, with respect to the commerce of the two countries, which, 
if reciprocally adopted, would materially injure the interests of the two nations; and an overture from Mr. Jeffer- 
son, as far back as November, 1791, to conclude or negotiate arrangements which might fix the commerce between 
the two countries on principles of reciprocal advantage. 

3. ‘The ascertainment of the river intended by the treaty as the river St. Croix. 

4, The additional instructions of the 8th of June, 1793, which rendered provisions, to a certain degree, contra- 
band: and the letter to Mr. Pinckney from this Department in consequence thereof. 

5. Other measures of the British Government, in violation of neutral rights. 

6. ‘The exposure of American seamen to impressment; and 

7. The British complaints of infraction of the fourth, fifth, and sixth articles of the treaty relative to the omis- 
sions of Congress to entorce them: the repealing of laws which existed antecedent to the pacification; the enacting 
of laws subsequent to the peace, in contravention of the treaty; and the decisions of the State courts upon questions 
affecting the rights of British subjects. 

The despatches transmitted to Congress from Mr. Pinckney, on the 22d of January, 1794, manifest a continua- 
tion of the same unfriendly spirit in the British Government. 

With the message of February 24, 1794, was sent to Congiess a letter from Mr. Pinckney, forwarding his con- 
versation with Lord Grenville concerning British agency in fomenting the Indian war and Aigerine hostility. 

On the ath of April, 1794, was conveyed to Congress Mr. Pinckney’s letter, enclosing the instructions of the 
6th of November, 1793. 

In addition to this involved and injurious state of things between us and Great Britain, it had been collected and 
reported to Congress, from the papers respecting spoliation, that ‘*the British privateers plundered the American 
vessels; threw them out of their course by forcing them, upon groundless suspicion, into ports other than those to 
which they were destined; detained them even after the hope of a regular confiscation was abandoned; by their 
negligence while they held the possession, exposed the cargoes to damage, and the vessels to destruction, and mal- 
treated the crews.” ‘That our occasional trade tu the British West Indies was burthened unnecessarily; that our 
vessels were captured in going to the French West Indies; and that the proceedings in the British vice admiralties 
were rigorous; transgressed strict judicial purity, and heaped the most intolerable and fruitless expenses upon our 
citizens who defended their property before them. 

It makes no part of my object to compare the various schemes which were circulating to face those public dis- 
tresses; nor to prove the superiority of the policy adopted by the Executive, to commercial reprisals, sequestration, 
and the stoppage of intercourse. It is enough to say, that his policy is affirmed to be, to pursue peace ** with unre- 
mitted zeal, before the last resource, which had so often been the scourge of nations, and could not fail to check 
the advanced prosperity of the United States, should be contemplated.” 

By what means did the President expect to execute the work of peace through the agency of Mr. Jay? By 
**announcing to the world our solicitude for a friendly adjustment of our complaints, and a reluctance to hostility. 
By sending a man who, going directly from the United States, would carry with him a full knowledge of the exist- 

ing temper and sensibility of our country; and would thus be taught to vindicate our rights with firmness, and to 
cultivate peace with sincerity.”” The Senate, therefore, did probably anticipate what might be the objects of this 
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mission when they confirmed the nomination. For the President details no powers, and founds his nomination upon 
the information possessed by themselves. 

It has been, or may be, objected, 1. ‘That the Senate did not contemplate the making of any treaty whatsoever. 
2, That a treaty of commerce, especially, was very distant from their mind. 3. That the declaration to the min- 
ister of the French republic here, and the instructions to our own minister at Paris, induced a persuasion that the 
President had not vested in Mr. Jay powers as extensive as a treaty of commerce; and, 4. That the treaty with 
Great Britain is justly offensive to France. 

1. Recapitulate the several heads of intelligence in the power of the Senate, when the nomination was assented 
to. Scarcely one of them could, in the ordinary course of proceeding, be accommodated without an agreement. 
Some expressly struck at the inexecution of the past treaty. Upon others, no treaty had ever existed, though over- 
tures for that purpose had been repeated by the United States. ‘That a treaty would spring from such mission, 
and the extinction of our differences, is too clear to be in need of further elucidation. 

And why should nota treaty be concluded with Great Britain? Was it because she had despoiled us? The 
objection would lie with equal strength against even a treaty of peace. It would forbid a treaty of peace even with 
Algiers. The fact is, that treaties are proposed by one nation, and accepted by another, only because they can be 
mutually hurtful by positive enmity, or by the withholding of some benefit. Weare in no danger of being corrupted 
by importing foreign vices, if treaties merely, and not our own propensities, should favor them. 

2. A treaty of commerce with Great Britain has for many years been anxiously pushed by the United States. 
Witness the powers given by the old Congress to Mr. Adams to negotiate it. Witness the clamors against her for 
declining it. Witness the arguments drawn from thence for a more energetic Government, which should inspire a 
dread of reprisal. Witness the bill which passed the House of Representatives at an early session, discriminating 
between nations having no commercial treaty with us, and those which had. What, too, was the report of the late 
Secretary of State, but a plan forjforcing the British Government into a treaty of commerce? Has he not clearly 
unfelded this sentiment? What were the commercial propositions but emanations from the same system? The 
want of a commercial treaty was the single circumstance which propped up the severity of the proposed distinction 
of duties, and carried through one of the resolutions. 

Exclusively of these various acts, the facilities to our commerce, both European and West Indian, which would 
flow from such a treaty, rendered it very desirable. 

Perhaps, for a treaty of commerce alone, an envoy would not have been thought of. But surely, to include in 
one general arrangement, controversies as well as useful compacts, was the saving of one negotiation at least. Some 
of our vexations on the water were owing to the non-existence of the customary appendages to a commercial treaty. 
Past spoliations might have been compensated without a treaty; but a treaty was the best assurance of the future. 
In a word, the Senate must have been sensible of many particulars being comprehended by the general outlines of 
the nomination. 

When the President nominates ministers, he may, if he pleases, restrict himself to the name, the grade, and the 
Prince or State. He might, for example, have nominated Mr. Jay thus: ‘* 1 nominate John Jay, as envoy extraor - 
dinary to His Britannic Majesty.”? The Senate, in their turn, might have rejected him. But if they had approved 
him, the President would have been at liberty to employ him in any negotiation with that King. ‘Their power being 
ample on the completion of the treaty, they are not a necessary constitutional party in the concoction of it, unless 
the President should.find it expedient to request their intermediate advice. It would be superfluous to discuss how 
far he might have limited himself by the terms of the nomination, as I again contend, and hope [ have shown, that 
he did not Jimit himself. 

3. We cannot foresee the representations which Mr. Fauchet is understood to be meditating to the French re- 
public. Butas the duties of nation towards nation did not compel us to divulge to the French minister more in 
regard to the treaty with Great Britain, than that our treaties with France were forbidden by the instructions of the 
envoy to be infringed, so did the President approve, that the restriction should be communicated tohim. This was 
conformable with the truth, and wears no deceptive countenance. : 

Your own instructions speak thus: ‘‘’T’o remove all jealousy with respect to Mr. Jay’s mission to London, you 
may say, that he is positively forbidden to weaken the engagements between this country and Frauce. It is not 

improbable that you will be obliged to encounter on this head, suspicions of various kinds. But you may declare 
the motives of that mission to be, to obtain immediate compensation for our plundered property, and restifution of 
the pusts. You may intimate, by way of argument, but without ascribing it to the Government, that if war should 
be necessary, the affections of the people of the United jStates towards it would be better secured by a manifesta- 
tion that every step had been taken to avoid it; and that the British nation would be divided, when they found that 
we had been forced into it. This may be briefly touched upon as the path of prudence with respect to ourselves; 
and also with respect to France, since we are unable to give her aids ar tee or money. ‘To this matter you cannot 
be too attentive; and you will be amply justified, in repelling with firmness, any imputation of the most distant 
intention to sacrifice our connexion with France to any connexion with England.” When we expressed a wish 
** to remove all jealousy with respect to Mr. Jay’s mission,” it could not have been intended to abandon self dignity, 
by submitting to the pleasure or animadversions of France any part of his instructions with which France had no 
concern. A contrary conduct would have been irreconcileable, also, with the independence of the United States, 
and would have put them into leading strings. It would have been little short of trepidation under a master. 1. A 
treaty of commerce was altogether eventual; it was to be kept out of sight, until the posts and depredations should 
be so adjusted as to promise a continuance of tranquiility. 2. It was eventual in another senses being to be con- 
cluded or not, according to the degrees of advantage. 3. It was deemed important that Mr. Jay should communi- 
cate or not communicate his commercial powers to the British ministry. 4. Every commercial privilege which 
Great Britain should acquire, would devolve on France on like conditions. What would France say. if we were 
to insist that every embryo of her commercial treaties, every possibility of new commercial arrangements, should be 
laid before our Government? Certainly this: that no fellowship between the two countries authorizes an expecta- 
tion that one will throw itself upon the discretion of the other to mar or not its negotiations; and that national 
honor is an ample guardian of our treaties. : 

Among the numberless disgusts which nations have entertained against each other, I do not remember that a 
treaty of commerce, which did not undermine the rights of some party, was ever magnified into complaint b 
foreigners. Let me cite only two: When Portugal, early in this century, surrendered many of her commercial ad- 
vantages to Great Britain; and France, not ten years ago, contracted a disadvantageous treaty with the same Power: 
who remonstrated but their own subjects and people? If we are told that we ought not to draw our connexion clo- 
ser with Great Britain, and that France will be jealous, the answer is, that if we can multiply the markets for our 
great staples; if we can purchase our foreign goods cheaper, by having many manufacturing nations to resort tos or 
if, even, in the maintenance of neutral privileges, wejcan, by stipulation, not derogatory trom the rights of others, 
avert vexations; this is a connexion unassailable by any reasonable opposition. The romantic extent to which con- 
trary ideas may be carried, would abolish our trade with every nation in whose institutions appeared false govern- 
ment, false religion, false morals, false policy, or any other political defect. 

Your instructions justify you in affirming, that Mr. Jay ‘* is positively forbidden to weaken the engagements be- 
tween this country and France.” Alter vesting a general latitude of powers in him, this case is declared to be an 
exception, and immutable: ‘* That as the British ministry will doubtless be solicitous to detach us from France, and 
may probably make some overture of this kind, you will inform them, that the Government of the United States 
will not derogate from our treaties and engagements with France.” 

You intimate, however, that your instructions amount to an exclusion from Mr. Jay’s mission of every object, 
except compensation for plundered property, and restitution of the pusts. For a moment, let me entreat you to call 
to mind the different topics for negotiation, which were actually before the Senate at the time of Mr. Jay’s nomina- 
tion, and which were not included in either of those points. Were not Mr. Jefferson’s animadversions upon the 
refusal of Great Britain to enter intoa commercial treaty, and his plan for commercial reprisals, before you? 
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Would it not have been extraordinary to pass by so fair an opportunity of bringing forward all our discontents? 
Was it not urged as an objection to the measure, that the terms of the nomination were sufficiently broad for any 
purpose of negotiation? But appeal to the words: ‘* You may declare the motives of that negotiation to be” so and 
so. These were the motives: for if they had been away, itis probable that our minister in London would have been 
directed to pursue his efforts in the ordinary tract as to every thing else. ‘This was the true idea, when your insruc- 
tions were prepared: “* We were desirous of repelling any imputation of the most distant intention to sacrifice our 
connexion with France to any connexion with England.” It was enough to assign the leading motives of Mr. Jay’s 
errand, which were of a nature warranting the assertion, that we would not sacrifice the one connexion for the other. 
Mr. Jay was instructed to this effect: “* One of the causes of your mission are the vexations and spoliations commit- 
ted on our commerce by the authority of instructions from the British Government.” ‘* A second cause of your 
mission, but not inferior in dignity to the preceding, though subsequent in order, is to draw to a conclusion all points 
of difference between the United States and Great Britain, concerning the treaty of peace.” ‘* It is referred to 
your discretion, whether, in case the two preceding points should be so accommodated,as to promise the continu- 
ance of tranquillity between the United States and Great Britain, the subject of a commercial treaty may not be 
listened to by you, or even broken to the British ministry. If it should, let these be the general objects.” 

Your instructions, therefore, were commensurate with fact and propriety. 

ist. They were literally true. because the motives were the vexations of our commerce and the posts. 

2d. The declaration of two cardinal propositions does not exclude another, which is subordinate and eventual. 

3d. The confidential proceedings of the United States are not demandable by another nation, except where that 
nation is injured by them. 

4th. Otherwise, every modification of a direct and peremptory challenge of our rights; every compensation, but 
the downright payment of money; every mode of restitution which was not instantaneous and unqualified, ought to 
have been avoided by Mr. Jay; because they were not stated in your instructions as motives to his mission. But, 

5th. To scout the suspicion of a deception on the French republic, what manoeuvre could have been more paltry, 
than one which a few months must certainly exhibit in open day? What emotions could the French republic have 
shown, if Mr. Jay’s instructions had been inspected by them? Would they have hazarded a hint that we must 
have no treaty of commerce with Great Britain? We should have quoted their own example, in having repelled b 
arms the meddling of other nations in their internal affairs. We should have quoted our own independence, whic 
will not tolerate the control of any human authority. Would they have pronounced a treaty of commerce with 
Great Britain to be necessarily a contravention of our treaties with France? We should have searched in vain for 
such a provision in those treaties. Would they have argued that a treaty of commerce with Great Britain contri- 
buted to uphold her warlike operations? Nota syllable in the instruction can be so tortured. Mercantile advan- 
tages to ourselves, and a security for neutral rights, were our aim in a commercial treaty. It remains to be disclosed, 
whether the contents of that treaty are inconsistent with our relation to the belligerent parties. Would the French 
republic have requested us to interdict our trade with Great Britain? They could not have been gratified. Rather 
ought they, as friends, seriously to have reflected on the prejudicial footing of our trade with Great Britain. The 
British statesmen have for many years been conscious, that Great Britain enjoys an immense harvest from its loose 
situation. Our own statesmen have incessantly lamented it, and sought a remedy. France was no stranger to our 
early opinion, that the remedy was to be found ina commercial treaty. She was no stranger to the facts already 
enumerated, as to Mr. Adams’s powers; to Mr. Jefferson’s report; to the commercial propositions in Congress; to 
the pressure on Mr. Hammond; and to the resentful speeches and motions of every session, predicated on the reluc- 
tance of Great Britain to treat with us on commerce. And yet, that France has ever i a dissatisfaction on the 
score of injury, is hidden from me. On the contrary, some who were privy to the French counsels, have endeavored 
to rivet an odium on Great Britain, because she would not negotiate. 

4, You are by this time probably acquainted with the treaty with Great Britain, through the communications of 
Colonel ‘Trumbull, and must have determined in your own mind its probable effect upon the French republic. Until 
it shall be ratified, it will be a waste of time, which I can little spare, to comment upon it. If it is ratified or re- 
jected, you shall receive an immediate and copious communication, and more particularly in relation to the 4th 
inquiry, Whether the treaty with Great Britain affords just cause of offence to France? I am rather inclined to 
waive this inquiry for the present, in consequence of information that the French minister is concerting an attack 
on the ratification of the treaty; and that sentiments, no less eccentric than fatal to ourindependence, are tobe scat- 
tered, at random, from a confidence in the popularity of the French cause. 

Be the issue of this business what it may, our Government will neither renounce its professions and friendly con- 
duct to the French republic, nor ascribe to them any intemperateness, which their agent may display. But you 
ought to put them on their guard. The vicissitudes in their parties have already (if newspapers may be credited) 
revived the old machinations and malicious stories of Genet. The fuel which his successor may add, from consider- 
ations and sources which I may, perhaps, hereafter explain, will receive a direction best calculated to excite a flame. 
A late letter from him bears every symptom of an inflamed temper. My answer to it, which will accompany this 
letter, is our refutation. We acknowledge nothing to be undone on our part which friendship would dictate, our 
faculties could accomplish, and our neutrality would permit. If injuries are complained of, let us reason together 
like cordial allies; and compensate where either may have been in fault. But let it be the last blot in the annals of 
the world, that the United States and France cease to be, what they ought to be, friends, who will endure no sepa- 
ration. 

I now quit this lengthy subject; and shall. in other despatches, more precisely reply to the different letters which 
[ have lately received from you. . 

Tam, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH, Secretary of State. 


Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 


Paris, June 14th, 1795. 
Sir: 

It seemed probable, after the movement of the 12th Germinal (2d of April) and which terminated in the 
banishment or rather deportation (for the hand of Government was never withdrawn from them) of Barrere, Bil- 
laud de Varennes, and Collot d’Herbois, and the arrestation of several of the leading members in the Mountain 
party, that the Convention would be left at liberty to pursue, for the future, the great object of the Revolution, and 
without further molestation; and the calm which ensued, for a_considerable time, that movement, although the 
scarcity of bread continued, gave strength to this presumption. Buta late event has shown that the victory which 
was gained upon that occasion by the Convention, over the enemies of the present system, was not so decisive as 
there was reason to presume it would be: for, within a few days after my last, which was of the 17th of May, an- 
other attempt was made upon that body, and which menaced, for a while at least, in respect to the personal safety of 
the members, the most alarming consequences. I am happy, however, to be able now to assure you, that this has 
likewise passed, and without producing, according to present prospects, and in regard to the main course of the 
Revolution, any material effect. 

The circumstances which characterize this latter movement were, in general, the same with those of that which 
preceded, except that it was attended with greater violence, and its views were more completely unfolded. On the 
20th of May, a party from the faubourgs of St. Antoine and St. Marceau, armed, and consisting of some thousands, 
approached the Convention early in the morning, having previously circulated a paper that their object was a re- 
dress of grievances, of which the scarcity of bread was the principal, and which could only be accomplished by the 
establishment of the constitution of 1793, and the recall of Barrere and his colleagues; or, in other words, the re- 
vival of the reign of terror. As these measures could not be carried into immediate effect, without the overthrow 
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of the preponderating party, so the movement appeared to be directed unequivocally to that object. The sentinels 
of the Convention were forced, upon the first approach, and, in an instant, the party, preceded by a legion of women, 
entered and spread itself icuakent the hall of that assembly. The sitting was broken, and every thing in the ut- 
most confusion. In a contest which took place between Ferraud, one of the deputies, a gallant and estimable 
young man, and some of the party, for the protection of the chair and person of the President, which were threat- 
ened with violation, the former was slain, and soon afterwards his head, severed from his body, was borne on a 
pike by the perpetrators of this atrocious crime, in triumph, into the bosom of the Convention itself. It really 
seemed, for some time, as if that body, or at least the leading members in the preponderating party, were doomed to 
destruction, or safety to be secured only by disguise and flight. During this conflict, however, the whole assembly 
behaved with the utmost magnanimity; no symptoms of fear were betrayed; no disposition to yield, or otherwise 
dishonor the great theatre on which they stood; and Boissy d’Anglas, who happened to preside, not only kept his 
seat, but observed in his deportment a calmness and composure which became the dignified and important station 
which he filled. This state of confusion lasted until about twelve at night, when it was terminated by the decisive 
effort of a body gathered from the neighbouring sections, planned by the united committees of public safety, sureté 
generale, and militaire, and led on by several deputies, among whom were most distinguished, Kervelegan, Anguis, 
Mathieu, Delmas, Freron, and Legendre. They entered precipitately the hall, attacked the intruders, sabre and 
bayonet in hand; nor did they cease the charge until they had rescued it from the profanation. A little after twelve 
the Convention was re-established, and proceeded, as upon the formes occasion, to a review ef what had passed in 
the course of the day. 

Whilst the insurgents were in possession of the reins of Government, and after Boissy d’Anglas had _ retired, 
or me the President Vernier in the chair, by force, and began an organization upon the principles that were 

rst avowed. 

They repealed, in a mass, all the laws that were passed since the 9th Thermidor: recalled Barrere, Biliaud de 
Varennes, and Collot d’Herbois; took possession of the tocsin and the telegraphs; ordered the barriers of the city 
to be closed, and were upon the point of arresting all the members of the committee of the exe@utive branch, having 
appointed a commission of four deputies to take their places, and with full power to act in their stead, so that, in 
truth, the reign of terror was nearly revived, and with accumulated force. At this moment, however, the plan of 
the committees, who had continued their sitting, was ripe for execution, and. fortunately the stroke was given before 
the system was completed. Nied gibt 

But the commotion was not ended by the expulsion of the insurgents from the hall of the Convention itself. 
They retreated back to the faubourgs to which they belonged, and .where, for a while, they opposed its authority. 
In the course, however, of the succeeding day, a considerable force was collected, under the authority of the Con- 
vention, from those sections who voluntarily offered their service, amounting, perhaps, to fifteen thousand; and 
which, being marched ~ ag them in different directions, surrounding, in some measure, both faubeurgs, reduc 
them immediately to order, and without the effusion of blood. ; 

On the same day an insurrection took place at Toulon, of the same kind, and with the same views, and which 
for several days wrested that port and its dependencies, the fleet excepted, from the authority of the Government. 
Upon that theatre too, some outrages were committed, and fatal consequences in other respects were apprehended. 
But this was likewise lately suppressed by the efforts of good citizens, drawn by the representatives in mission 
there, from Marseilles, and the neighboring country, a report to that effect being yesterday presented to the Con- 
vention by the committee of public safety: so that order may be considered as completely established, the authority 
of the Convention being triumphant every where. } 

As soon as the Convention resumed its deliberations, the punishment of those who had offended in the course 
of the commotion was the first object which. engaged its attention. Whilst the insurgents were in possession of 
the hall, and enacting their short but comprehensive code of legislation, several members of the Mountain party not 
only retained their seats, but joined in the work. Four were appointed to the commission which was designed to 
supersede the executive administration, and who accepted the trust. These circumstances, with many others 
which occurred, created a belief that the movement was in harmony with that party. It was therefore concluded 
that more decisive measures ought to be taken with thuse members, and with the party generally, than had been 
heretofore adopted; and in consequence, about thirty of them were arrested on that and the succeeding days, within 
the course of a week, and: who are to be tried according to a late decree, in common with others charged with of- 
fences, said to be committed in the course of the commotion, by a military commission appointed at the time, and 
invested with full power for that purpose. 

It is to be observed, that the character of this movement was decisively anti-monarchical. Its success, if it 
had succeeded, would have revived the reign of terror, and most probably carried all the aristocrats, with the lead- 
ing members of the preponderating party, to the scaffold. ** Bread and the Constitution of 1793,”’ were written upon 
the hats of many of the insurgents; and whilst the hall and its vicinity resounded in favor of the patriots, meaning 
Barrere, &c. the feeble voice of one aristocrat only was heard in favor of the constitution of 1789. Indeed the aristo- 
crats, who had before the 12th Germinal contributed much to foment the discontents which broke out on that day, 
in the hope that, if a commotion took place, and the Convention was overthrown, the standard of royalty would be 
erected, and the monarchy aiaibied, and who were, in the interval, from the dubious character of that move- 
ment, which was crushed before it had fully unfolded itself, of neither side, for nor against the Convention, were 
observed, in the commencement of this, to remain in the same state of inactivity, greatly agitated, but taking no 
part. As soon, however, as the object of this latter movement was understood, and it became obvious that, in case 
it succeeded, terrorism, and not royalty, would be re-established, the disposition of this party towards the Conven- 
tion changed. It no longer showed an indifference to its welfare; on the contrary, it became active in its support. 
But, in truth, the force of this party in this city, and especially upon the late emergencies, did not appear great. 
The most gallant of its members are either upon the frontiers, at war against the republic, or have fallen already in 
the cause of royalty. ‘These, too, consist of those who were of sufficient age to take their part,in the commence- 
ment; for the young men of Paris, who are descended from it, or from others of the more wealthy inhabitants of 
the city, and who have attained their maturity during the Revolution, or are now growing up, have imbibed the 
spirit which it was natural to expect such splendid examples of patriotism would create upon young and generous 
minds, and are, in general, on the side of the Revolution. I 

“That there should be a party of any force within the republic, or rather, of sufficient force to disturb the Go- 
vernment in the manner you have seen, disposed to subvert the present system, and establish that of terror, must 
excite your surprise. You will naturally be inclined to ask, of what ¢ .-acier of citizens is it composed? what their 
numbers and ultimate views? since it is to be presumed that a system of terror, as a permanent system of Govern- 
ment, cannot be wished by any one. You have seen that the movements in question proceeded principally from 
the two faubourgs of St. Antoine and St. Marceau; the inquiry, therefore, will be satisfied by exposing the charac- 
ter of those two sections. In general, I am told, they are artisans, and among the most industrious in Paris. Many 
of them are said to be foreigners, Germans, and which explains the motive of their partiality for the constitution 
of 1793, which naturalizes them. ‘That they are opposed to monarchy is certain, for such has been their character 
from the epoch of the destruction of the Bastile, in which they had a principal hand, to the present time. Indeed, 
upon this point, the late movements speak with peculiar force: for if dues movements were spontaneous, and cum- 
menced by the people themselves, it follows, as they cannot be suspected of any deep political finesse, and of aim- 
ing at royalty through the medium of terrorism, that the latter, and not the former, was the object. And if they 
were set on by foreign influence, as is believed by many, the conclusion must be the same: for as royalty is un- 
questionably the object of those persons who are suspected of such interference, it is to be presumed that, if prac- 
ticable, they would have taken a more direct course to promote it, by an immediate declaration in its favor, since 
thereby they would rally under its standard. all those who were the friends of that system; whereas, by declaring 
for terrorism, the opposite effect was produced: for the royalists themselves were thereby driven into the expedient 
of using their utmost endeavors to save the Convention, as the only means whereby they could save themselves. 
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In every view, therefore, they must be deemed enemies to royalty, and as such, it is natural to expect they will 
feel a great sensibility upon all those questions which, in their judgment, have a tendency to promote it. Whether 
any such have been agitated or contemplated is, perhaps, doubtful: I have thought otherwise, and still think so. 
But, that many circumstances have presented themselves, in the course of the collision of parties, that were suffi- 
cient to create a suspicion with persons of that portion of discernment, which laborious artizans usually possess, 
that the leading members of the preponderating party were prepared to abandon the republican scale, and incline 
towards monarchy, is certain. ‘lhe inhabitants of these fanbourgs having sided always with the Mountain party, 
have, of course, brought upon themselves the particular enmity of the royalists. They have, therefore, or rather 
their leaders have, been, in their turn, persecuted by the royalists. But they have likewise thought themselves per- 
secuted by the present preponderating party, with whom they were engaged in uninterrupted warfare, before and 
since the time of Robespierre. In this respect, therefore, they saw the present preponderating party and the roy- 
alists acting apparently in harmony together, and concluded that the former were likewise royalists. ‘They have 
likewise seen, under the administration of this party, the royalists enlarged from prison, and other measures of that 
kind adopted, which have probably fortified them in this belief. A report, too, which has been circulated through 
the city, that, under the name of organic laws, it is contemplated by the committee of eleven, to introduce some 
important changes in the constitution of 1793, has, no doubt, tended in a great measure to increase their disqni- 
etude. In an attempt to explain the cause of these movements, the above circumstances have appeared to me to 
merit attention, and, with that view, I have presented them. 

But that there was no real harmony of political views between the present preponderating party and the royal- 
ists, even with respect to the terrorists, is a fact of which I have no doubt. The reign of terror continued until 
it could last no longer. It was necessary to suppress it, and it was suppressed. ‘That the royalists wished this 
event, and gave it all the aid they could, is certains; but that their efforts were of any service in that respect is 
doubtful. Indeed, I was persuaded that for some time they produced an opposite effect, and for reasons that are 
obvious: for, as the preponderating party sought the establishment of the republic, and knew that the mountain party 
had the sane object in view, it was reasonable to expect that, after the former had gained the ascendency, it would 
be disposed to exercise towards the latter some degree of moderation and humanity; and equally so to presume that 
the same spirit of magnanimity which inculcated this disposition towards its antagonist, and chiefly from a respect for 
its pulitical principles, would dispose it to reject with disdain the aid of the royalists, who were enemies to both. 
The sentiment is to be traced through all the measures of the Convention, from the 9th Thermidor to the Ist Prairial; 
for we behold, through that interval, the preponderating party rescuing from the guillotine and prison the reyalists, 
whilst they reprobated their principles; and terminating in other respects the reign of terror, whilst they avoided, as 
far as possible, the punishment of those who had been the principal authors and agents under that reign. Indeed, 
this party has appeared-to me to be, and so I have often represented it to you, as equally the enemy of the opposite 
extremes of royalty and anarchy; as resting upon the interest and the wishes of the great mass of the French people, 
and who I have concluded, and from those data the Revolution itself has furnished, as well as from my own observa- 
tions since my arrival, (the latter of which, it is true, has been confined to a small circle) are desirous of a free repub- 
lican government—one which should be so organized as to guard them against the pernicious consequences that 
always attend a degeneracy into either of these extremes. 

You will likewise ask, what effect have these movements had upon the public mind, in regard to the present sys- 
tem? Is it not probable they have already wearied the people out, and in consequence inclined them to royalty, 
merely from a desire of repose? ‘That they are all wearied is most certain; and what may be the course of events, 
in the progress of time, I do not pretend to determine: these lie beyond my reach, and indeed beyond the reach of 
allmen. I only undertake to deduce immediate consequences from the facts which I witness; and when I see that 
these movements have produced upon the royalists themselves the opposite effect, and forced them, at least for the 
present, to renounce their creed, and cling to the Convention for their safety, I cannot presume that the moderatists, 
who are republicans, will quit the safe ground on which they rest, their own ground, too, and become royalists. 
Royalty, therefore, I consider at present as altogether out of the question. But that these convulsive shocks, and 
which proceed from the opposite extreme, may produce some effect, is probable. In my opinion, they will produce 
a good one: for I am persuaded they will occasion, and upon the report of the committee of eleven, some very impor- 
tant changes in the constitution of 1793; such as a division of the Legislature into two branches, with an organization 
of the executive and judiciary upon more independent principles than that constitution admits of; — those prin- 
ciples, indeed, which exist in the American constitutions, and are well understuod there. Should this be the case, 
the republican system will have a fair experiment here; and that it may be the case, must be the wish of all those 
who are the friends of humanity every where. 

On the day that this late commotion commenced, Mr. Pinckney arrived here on his way to Madrid, and was a 
spectator of the great scene it exhibited to the close: a few days after which he pursued his route, by the way of Bor- 
deaux, where, before this, he is probably arrived. Whilst here, | presented to his view what had passed between this 
Government and myself upon the subject of his mission; assuring him, from what I had heard and seen, that I was 
of opinion, in case he would explain himself to the committee on that subject, and express a wish, they would give 
what aid they conveniently could in support of his negotiation; satisfying them, at the same time, that they were not 
injured by Mr. Jay’s treaty, they would do it. I likewise showed him a letter I had just received from Mr. Short, 
written at the instance of the Duke de la Alcudia, to request that 1 would promote, by certain communications to 
this Government, a negotiation between Spain and this republic, he having previously and positively informed Mr. 
Short that our demands should be yielded and adjusted at the same time. Mr. Pinckney was sensible of the benefit 
which the aid of this republic could yield in his negotiation, and wished it; but upon mature consideration, was of 
opinion he could not request such aid without having previously exposed to its view Mr. Jay’s treaty, and which he 
did not choose to do, for considerations delicacy forbade me to inquire into. It was, however, equally his and my 
wish that his journey through the country should be marked with all those circumstances of reciprocal civility between 
the Government and himself, which are always due, and generally paid, when the minister of a friendly Power passes 
through the territory of another; and in consequence I announced his arrival to the committee, and obtained for hi 
an amicable interview with the members of its diplomatic section, and by whom he was received with the most 
respectful attention. 

You have already seen that England and Spain are each, and without the knowledge of the other, seeking a sepa- 
rate peace with this republic. What the motive for such secrecy on the part of the former is, remains to be here- 
after unfolded: but what it is on the part of the latter is easily understood: for as she apprehends, in case a peace is 
made with France, a declaration of war from England, and of course, in case the attempt to obtain peace is known, 
some new pressure from that Power, it follows that she must wish the arrangement to be complete, to guard her 
against the ill consequences which might otherwise attend such an event before any thing upon that head transpires. 
As soon, however, as it is known to Spain that England seeks a separate peace, her jealousy of the views of England 
will be increased; as likewise will be the motive for an immediate accommodation with this republic. The period, 
therefore, when a good understanding, embracing. perhaps, the ancient connexion between the two nations, will be 
revived, cannot be considered as remote. Whether our claims upon Spain will be attended to, under existing cir- 
cumstances, in that adjustment, is a point upon which it is impossible for me to determine: for, as I ‘was not possessed 
of Mr. Jay’s treaty, and could give no other information on that head: than I had before given, I have latterly for- 
borne all further communication with the committee upon that subject.“ Mr. Pinckney will be able, soon after his 
arrival at Madrid, to ascertain the temper of the Spanish court in regard to our demands, and the means :by which 
his negotiation may be forwarded; and as he likewise knows the state of things here, he will be able also to point out 
the line in which, if in any, I may be serviceable; and in the interim, I shall not only be prepared to co-operate with 
him in whatever movement he may suggest, but to obey with promptitude any instructions you may be pleased to 
give me in this or any other respect. ys Re, e 

Since my last, the treaty with the United Provinces has been concluded and ratified, and the garrison of Luxem- 
bourg, consisting of 12,000 men, with an immense amount in military stores, cannon, &c. has surrendered. The 
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achievement of this post, one of the strongest in Europe, has opened the campaign on the part of France with great 
brilliancy. As it was taken, too, after a long siege, and when all possible éfforts to raise it had proved abortive, it 
not only demonstrates the superiority of the French arms in the present stage of the war, but furnishes satisfactory 
ground whereon to calculate, according to the ordinary course of events, its ultimate issue. 

You wii., perhaps, have heard, before this, that the British have recommenced the seizure of our vessels laden 
with provisions, destined for the ports of this republic. An American, just from Hamburg, charged with other ar- 
ticles, informed me, the.other day, that he was boarded, on his way, by two frigates, whose officers informed him 
they were ordered to take in all vessels thus laden. 

ithin'a few days past, the son of the late King departed this life. A minute report will be published by the 
Government, of his decline, having lingered for some. time past, and of the care that was taken to preserve him. 
They are aware of the criticisms to which this event may expose them, and suffer, on that account, an additional 
mortification. His concession to Spain, as was contemplated, made his life, with the Government, an object of in- 
terest, since it would have forwarded, in some respécts, its views in the depending negotiation. 

[ have just been honored with yours of April 7th, and shall pay‘due attention to its contents. 


P. S. Iam sorry to inform you of the death of Mr. Coffyn, consul for the port of Dunkirk. His loss is to be re- 
gretted, as he was able, diligent, and faithful, in the discharge of the duties of his office. His son is very desirous 
of succeeding him, and certainly, if any one not an American, is appointed, it will be impossible to find for it a 
more suitable person. In my opinion, however, Americans only should be appointed. In any event, I think the 
merits of the father, who was distinguished for his services and attachment to our country, entitle his memory to 
some attention, and doubt not peri, arin of acknowledgment, addressed to his son, on that head, through me, will 


be gratefully received. 


Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, June 26th, 1795. 


SIR: 

Since my last, it is reduced toa certainty that the British Government has revived its order of the 6th No- 
vember, 1793, and commenced, on this side the Atlantic, the same system of warfare and pillage upon our com- 
merce that was practised on it by that Government at that very calamitous era. Between thirty and forty sail, 
destined for the ports of this republic, charged with provisions, have been already taken from their destination and 
carried into those of that island; and, as the period has arrived, when the invitation which the distresses of this coun- 
try gave to our merchants here and at home, to embark their fortunes. in this supply, is likely to produce its effect, 
itis more than probable that other vessels, and to a great amount, will share the like fate. Among those of our 
merchants who are here, this measure has created a kind of panic, for they think they see in its consequences, little 
less than the ruin of their trade, and under which impression many are about to abandon it for the present, and send 
their vessels home in ballast. : : 

What effect this measure will produce upon this Government, under existing circumstances, [ cannot pretend 
to determine. Formerly it adopted the same measure, for the purpose of counteracting its enemy; but the impolic 
of that procedure was, afterwards, discussed and demonstrated, and the measure itself, in consequence, abandoned. 
At present, the distress of the country is great, and the Government will,-no doubt, be mortified to find, that, 
whilst our flag gives no protection to 2/s goods, nor even to our goods, destined for the ports of this republic, the 
whole of which become the spoil of its enemy, that it does protect not only our goods destined for the English ports, 
but, likewise, British goods, destined equally for those, and the ports of other countries. ‘The measure has obviously 
excited a kind of ferment in their councils, but which, I presume, will be directed against their enemies only. Be 
assured I shall do every thing in my power to give it that direction, and to enforce those arguments which were 
used upon the former occasion. But, should they fail in producing the desired effect, and a less amicable policy be 
adopted, which, however, I think will not be the case, I shall deem it my duty immediately to advise you of it, by 
a vessel (in case none other offers) to be despatched for the purpose. 

It will obviously attract your attention, that this measure was so timed by the British cabinet, that it might have 
no influence in the decision of the Senate upon the treaty of Mr. Jay; nor can the motive for such an accommoda- 
tion be less doubtful: for, in case it be rejected, they will deem the stroke a lucky one, since thereby, they will sa 
they had fortunately gained so much time; and, if it be adopted, they will probably presume that so much time will 
be consumed in convening the Congress, should that measure be deemed expedient, that the course of events here 
may render it impossible for our efforts to produce a favorable effect, and which consideration, they will likewise 
infer, will be an argument against convening the Congress. ‘This kind of policy, however, shows not only the pro- 
fligacy, but the desperation of the Government, and will, probably, precipitate the crisis which, notwithstanding all 
its follies and enormities, might yet have been postponed for some time to come. I think the measure will give new 
vigor to the French councils, and will, probably, bring immediately upon its authors, Denmark and Sweden. Upon 
this latter point, however, I am authorized to say nothing: for, as I was not instructed to confer with the represen- 
tatives of those Powers here, I have carefully avoided several conferences, that were sought of me by Baron Stael, 
from Sweden, soon after his arrival, because I knew nothing could result from them, and was fearful, as I presum- 
ed the result would be known to the committee, it might produce an ill effect there. , 

Your measures will, no doubt, be greatly influenced by the probability of the early termination or continuation of 
the war with this republic, and upon which some information will, of course, be expected from me. You will, how- 
ever, perceive the disadvantage under which I must give any opinion upon that point, and estimate it accordingly: 
for, as I am authorized to say nothing to this Government of what you will probably do, in case the war continues, 
(for the revival of the order of the’6th November could not be foreseen) you will of course conclude it impossible for 

eme to sound it upon that topic. Indeed 1 was fearful that, by my communications upon a former occasion, slight 
and informal as they were, I might embarrass you, and was, therefore, extremely uneasy on that account, after I 
heard of Mr. Jay’s treaty, and until I had a conference with the committee on the subject. My judgment must, 
therefore, be formed upon general and external circumstances, and by which I perceive no prospect of an early ac- 
commodation of the war between France and England. On the contrary, the preparations on both sides seem to go 
on with all possible activity for its continuance. The fleet of England is said to be raised to a height beyond what 
it ever attained before, and efforts are still making to keep it there, if not to increase it: and France is exerting her 
utmost endeavors to increase hers, and which are the more necessary, in consequence of the improvident excursions 
of the last winter, by which it was greatly injured in the Atlantic as well as the Mediterranean seas. ”Tis expect- 
ed that, by a continuance of those endeavors, the Brest fleet will be ready to take the sea by the fall. The Medi- 
terranean one is said now to be at sea, and in good order. It is likewise expected that the Dutch fleet, at least to 
the amount stipulated, will be in readiness in time to co-operate with that from Brest: for great efforts were latterly 
made, and are still making, by that Government, to equip it. Add to these the fact (and I am assured by unques- 
tionable authority that it is one) that the overtures made by Sir Frederic Eden were repulsed, and in a manner 
which immediately closed, under the powers possessed by the parties respectively, all further conference on the 
subject. From consideration, therefore, of these circumstances, I am led to conclude that the war between these 
Powers will be continued for some time to come, and, most probably, until some change, by battle, or otherwise, is 
wrought in the fortunes of one or both, so as to dispose them for peace. ; 

1f Denmark and Sweden, and especially if they are joined by Spain, unite with France and Holland, they will, 
probably, have the preponderance, and must bear hard upon England. In any event, the enormous expense to 
which she is unprofitably exposed, if continued for any time, must not only exhaust her resources, but excite great 
discontents among the people. They have been allayed, latterly, by the assurances of the minister that the people 
of France would be starved, and that the Government must, in consequence, accommodate, and which were coun- 
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tenanced by the movements which took place here some time after those assurances were given. But, when it is 
seen that the crisis is passed, and that the people, after bearing unexampled distress, and, upon the whole, with 
unexampled patience, are quiet, and in the possession of the fruits of a plentiful harvest, as promises soon to be the 
case, it is doubtful whether a change will not soon take place in the temper of those on the other side of the channel. 

What part it becomes our country to take at this crisis, belongs not tome to say. Peace is a blessing which 
ought not to be wantonly thrown away. But, whether sufficient sacrifices have not been already made to preserve 
it, and the time arrived when the duty we owe to ourselves, and the respect which is due to the opinion of the 
world, admonish us that the insults and injuries of Britain are to be no longer borne, and that we ought to seek 
redress by again appealing to arms, and putting the issue of our cause upon the event of war, isa point, which will, 
no doubt, be wisely decided by those who have a right to decide it. Permit me, however, to express a wish, that, 
in case any active measure is taken, or likely to be takeu, in consequence of these aggressions, that you will imme- 
diately apprise me of it, that I may, without delay, begin to make a correspondent impression upon the councils of 
this Government. 

I omitted in my last to transmit to you a copy of the letter from Mr. Short, which I mentioned was shown to 
Mr. Pinckney; and which, as it demonstrates how completely we may command success in our demands upon 
Spain, provided France aids us in that respect, ought not to be withheld, and especially in the present state of our 
affairs. I make the communication with great pleasure, because, at the same time that it furnishes a document of 
importance for you to possess, it will reflect honor on Mr. Short, upon account of the able and comprehensive view 
he has taken of the subject. 

I have the pleasure to inform you that the committee of eleven have at length reported a plan of government, of 
which I herewith enclose you a copy. ‘The discussion upon the merits will commence in a few days, and as soon 
as the question is finally decided, I will transmit to you the result. 


Mr. Short to Mr. Monroe. 
AransuEz, May 4, 1795. 
Dea Sir: 

I should have waited for your answer to my late letters, and particularly that of the 11th of April, before 
writing to you again, if it had not been for the particular circumstance which makes the subject of this. I have al- 
ready mentioned to you the desire of this Government to open the way to a pacification with the French common- 
wealth, and also my persuasion that some kind of negotiation, although perhaps an unofficial one, was on foot. I am 
confirmed in that opinion, and you may consider as certain, that overtures have passed betweer: one of the persons 
here, to whom you sent mea letter enclosed in yours of the 6th of February last, and the person by whom those 
letters were written. I have good reason to believe that this business has met with some kind of delay as to the ar- 
ticles of pacification; or at least that it is conceived here there would be some delay when these articles should 
come to be discussed. You will readily conceive, from the situation of this country in respect to England, that 
they would be afraid to enter openly on negotiation, without being previously sure of its success, lest they should 
find themselves between two fires. The apprehension of England has certainly restrained them lately, and not any 
aversion to peace with the French commonwealth; which, on the contrary, they desiré most sincerely and ardently. 
Under these circumstances, the friendly interference of the United States has been wished for by this Government. 
I have already explained to you the difficulties which presented themselves to me, from the points in litigation be- 
tween the United States and this country having not been yet settled, and from the circumstances of Mr. Pinck- 
ney’s appointment for that purpose rendering it necessary that they should be delayed for his arrival here. Although 
[ have the fullest assurances from this Government, that all matters shall be settled to the satisfaction of the United 
States; and although present circumstances ensure whatever the United States may now desire here, yet, under my 
circumstances, I should have chosen not taking an active interference until I should have conferred with Mr. Pinck- 
ney, and he with this Government. For along time I had no doubt Mr. Pinckney would have been here long 
ere this. 1 suppose he must be, at present, somewhere in France, on his way hither; but I have received no letter 
from him since that of the 6th of March. ‘Things would have probably gone on in this way until his arrival, viz. 
this Government contenting themselves with the pourpar/ers on foot between the two persons mentioned above, and 
perhaps also between the Generals of the two armies, if nothing had occurred to make them more anxious to accele- 
rate the business; but this has taken place in consequence of the treaty concluded between the French common- 
wealth and the King of Prussia. 

The Duke de la Alcudia has now mentioned to me his desire that no further time should be lost, and that an 
active negotiation should be immediately opened; declaring to me confidentially, and authorizing me to mention to you, 
his real and sincere wish to conclude immediately a treaty with the French commonwealth; desiring, however, that 
it may be so conducted, that there should be no suspicion of it oa the part of England, or the least possible ground 
for suspicion, until the conclusion and ratification of the treaty. He has, therefore, requested me to communicate 
this to the minister of the United States at Paris, and to add his desire to receive here, for the purpose of conclud-: 
ing such a treaty, any person whom the French Government might send for that purpose, and remain here, in a se- 
eret way, until the business should be concluded and ratified. ‘The desire of secrecy, as you will observe, proceeds 
from the apprehension of England. This he wishes you to propose to the French Government, if you find it will 
be acceptable to them. This is the nature of his request to me, and which I have not thought it proper, for several 
reasons, to decline. Several of these reasons will naturally present themselves to you. 

Having thus stated the request of the Duke in the simplest form, it is for you to decide thereon what you may 
think advisable to do; and in which you will, of course, be guided by what you conceive to be for the interest of the 
United States, and conformable to the wishes of the Government where you reside, whose interests are co-incident 
with those of the United States. 

It may not be improper to subjoin here some incidental remarks which took place between the minister here and 
myself, on the above occasion. In stating to me his wish that this business should be concluded as soon as possible, 
he observed that, if he had a person of confidence at Paris, he would give him the conditions on which the King 
wished this treaty to be grounded; but that he had no such person there, and that it would be impossible for him to 
send one, without its being found out here or at Paris, by England. On my mentioning the probability of the same 
discovery being made, if the French Government should send a person here, he said there would be much less diffi- 
culty, if that person were charged not to discover himself, or to pass for an American; and that the communications 
between him and the minister here might pass through my hands, so as to remove all suspicion of his being a person 
charged with a negotiation. 

Should you think it proper to communicate this desire of the Duke de la Alcudia to the French Government, 
you will observe that nothing in writing has passed between us, and _ that his request to me is made only verbally. 
Although I have not the smallest doubt myself, of the full and unequivocal sincerity with which he has Ms opened 
himself to me, yet L would not choose to induce the French Government to adopt the measure proposed, without, at 
the same time, stating that the ground is as yet merely verbal. If, however, the republic is willing, as I have no 
doubt, to enter into negotiation for peace, and should choose to have some written ground, I suppose it probable the 
minister would not refuse to communicate to me in confidence, in writing, his desire above mentioned; if he should, 
be assured of its being complied with, by sending an agent here as stated already. From the footing on which you 
stand, of course, with the French Government, you will be able to judge what is the mode that would be most agree- 
able to them in the conducting a negotiation with this country, if they do not approve that suggested by the Duke; 
and if they think it proper to communicate it to me, [ will ascertain here the sentiments of the minister respecting 
the mode that shall be proposed. 

So much for the mode of the negotiation: it may not be improper to add something respecting the substance of it. 
It would seem natural that the Duke should have given me some intimation of the conditions on which he wished 
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the peace to be settled with the republic; but I did not choose to press on this head, because it did not seem to be 
the proper time to be asking for particulars, and also because, as he knows my attachment to France, in common 
with that of every other American, he might choose not to put me further in possession of his sentiments than might 
be absolutely necessary. From our conversation, however, as well on this, as on preceding occasions, I find his 
desire would be to avoid, if possible, contracting any article which might force this;country into an immediate war 
with England. He is determined to risk that event, however, if the stnple deviation from the convention of May 
25, 1793, and the treating separately for peace with France, should render it inevitable. He flatters himself, how- 
ever, that Spain’s making a separate peace would not induce England to declare war against her under present cir- 
cumstances. He would desire, therefore, to conclude a peace as simple as possible. He would choose to avoid 
guarantying to France the island of Corsica, and such parts of the East and West Indies as England has taken dur- 
ing this wars because he conceives that would necessitate an immediate war with England. But the desire of this 
country is that France should reconquer those places, as it is the real interest of Spain that they should belong to 
France rather than to England. [ mention these things merely as the first desire of the minister; how far he might 
be induced to deviate therefrom, for the object of a pacification with the French republic, will appear in the course 
of the negotiation, if it should be opened. The greatest difficulty will be as to the parts of Spain conquered by 
Frances and I apprehend, as I have mentioned above, that some difficulty has already shown itself as probable, as 
to the place of Figueras. It is the business of negotiation, of course, to remove difficulties. 

Should the French Government choose to have something more certain fixed before sending an agent here, and 
will inform you how far they wish previously to be made acquainted with the outlines of the sentiments of this court, 
it is probable the minister would communicate them. At the same time, he would probably expect an equal mark 
of confidence, through you and myself, of the sentiments, on the same head, of the French Government. 

This letter will be forwarded by the minister, through the frontiers, by a flags you will therefore soon receive it. 
[ will thank you immediately to acknowledge the receipt thereof, and to let me know, as soon as possible, whether 
you have judged it proper to take any step in consequence thereof, and what shall have been the result thereof. 
Send your letters, on this subject, by the same way by which you sent that of the 6th of February, the last I have 
received from you. I have as yet no answer from the President, as to the absence from hence which | have asked. 
I hope, ere long, to have the pleasure of renewing to you, in person, the assurances of my being sincerely your 
friend and servant. 


Mr. Monroe to Mr.-Short. 
Paris, May 30, 1795. 


I was favored, about ten days past, with yours of the 4th instant, and should have answered it immediately, had 
{ not previously done so by anticipation, in some measure, in one of the same date through the armies, or had i not 
waited for the arrival of Mr. Pinckney, who was then on his way from Dunkirk for this place. By him this will be 
forwarded; indeed, by him alone would I hazard what I deem it necessary to communicate to you. Previously, 
therefore, permit me to assure you, that this Government will admit of no intermediate or third parties in its nego- 
tiations, but will only treat with its enemies themselves, or directly. ‘The only Power whose good offices they ever 
thought of accepting was the United States; but the negotiation of Mr. Jay with England has, by its manner, and 
particularly by withholding with such care the resuit, inspired such distrust in our friendship for them that they are 
disposed not even to accept of ours. ‘This is a fact of importance which I did not choose to hazard through the 
route of the armies, since, if it was known to the Spanish Government, it might lessen our weight in our negotiation 
with that court: for I always knew that an opinion of a good understanding between us and this Government would 
greatly forward our own depending negotiations elsewhere. You must, therefore, or rather Mr. P. must, press the 
object of your negotiation to a close as soon as possible, counting, with certainty, that, although, in general, we 
stand bec sei yet we are to have no agency in the affairs of France, and, of course, are to derive, from that con- 
sideration, no aid to the advancement of our own. 

It is proper to inform you that, just before the report of Mr. Jay’s treaty reached us, this Government, whose at- 
tachment to us was daily increasing, had it in contemplation to extend, by all the means in its power, its fortunes to 
us, in our depending negotiations elsewhere; and that, even since that report, upon the presumption every thing is 
right, they have instructed (as I am told) their minister, negotiating with Spain, to secure in their treaty the points 
insisted on by us. . 

This instruction was giyen just before the report of Mr. Pinckney’s appointment was known, and [ am inclined 
to think that, although it was not in Mr. Pinckney’s power (not being able to explain Mr. Jay’s treaty to them, with- 
out which, it would have been indelicate) to ask their aid, that the instructions still continue in force. In any event 
Spain will have all possible proof, and from this Government itself, that they wish us well, and rejoice in our pros- 
perity, and, therefore, although they keep their jowa affairs to themselves, 'yet the Spanish court will find that a 
good understanding with France is not to be expected or preserved, without a good understanding with us. 

I have heard that Mr. Jay has stipulated something in his treaty respecting the Mississippi; whereby, upon the. 
ridiculous pretence of a guarantee to us, an extension of territory is substantially given to Britain, and she, in con- 
sequence, admitted tothe Mississippi. The fact of a guarantee by Britain to us must excite the indignation of Spain 
towards her, though ready to yield the point to us; but the extension of her territory so as to comprehend the source 
of that river, and thereby entitle her to its navigation, will produce a more serious and alarming effect. I think it 
will tend greatly to separate Spain from England, and to force the former into a more intimate connexion with 
France and the United States; the first step towards which is an accofmmodation tb their present demands. 

Another circumstance which will facilitate this object is, that England, through Sir F. Eden, has absolutely and 
very lately, attempted, upon the pretext of an exchange of prisoners, to open a negotiation for peace with this re- 
public. [suspect Spain knows nothing of this, but I am assured, by sak me in which I confide, that it is the 
truth. He was received at Dieppe, and detained, whilst his terms were sent to the committee, and an answer re- 
ceived, peremptorily rejecting them. If true, [ presume the fact will be made known to Spain, so that the latter 
Power ought ro reject all delicacy towards the former in its transactions with it. 

I have one other observation to make, which shows the necessity of despatch, if possible, in our negotiation with 
Spain. Suppose her peace made with this republics she is, of course, relieved from the pressure which disposes her 
to accommodate us. Shall we not afterwards stand of course nearly on the same ground that we stood in that ne- 
gotiation, from the epoch of the one which was conducted by Mr. Jay with Mr. Gardoqui, which had well nigh ended 
(though managed by the former with great skill, and according to the rules of ancient diplomacy) in the occlusion 
of the river, and dismemberment of the continent; which negotiation has certainly deluded the Spanish Government, 
from that time to the present day, into an opinion that half America wish it shuts at least, to me (who was in the 
he ress during the pendency of that negotiation, and who have since seen your correspondence) such appeared to 

the case. . 

The above are hints upon the real state of things here, upon which Mr. Pinckney and_yourself will take your 
measures. If I could satisfy this Government that Mr. Jay’s treaty contained nothing of which they have a right 
to complain, every thing would be easy here; we might forward the views of the two countries in which we reside, 
which, in respect to this, I ardently wish to forward, making previously those of our own secure. But can any mo- 
tive of interest, on the part of France, induce her to accept such offers from us, until she shall receive such satis- 
faction? Where the interest of our country can be advanced, or there is a possibility it may, I am willing to attempt 
any thing in concert with you, and shall, therefore, be always happy to hear from you in these respects. 

I enclose you a letter from a friend of yours in this country, being assured it contains nothing of a treasonable 
nature, no intelligence of the march of armies, or preparations against Spain, which it is the interest of this Govern- 

ment to keep secret. 


ONE FES TREMP EEGs 
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Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, July 6, 1795. 
SIR: 

About three or four weeks past, one of our vessels, which touched at Havre from England, was taken in 
charge by the Government, and the captain and passengers confined, upon a suspicion they had brought false assignats 
with them, witha view of circulating them through the country, and thereby subserving the views of its enemies. 
Complete search was made upon the vessel, but no assignats were found. As I knew that the suspicion which was 
entertained ought not to be extended to three young men who were passengers, I immediately applied to the com- 
missary of foreign relations for their discharge, and obtained an order for it, though fortunately they were released 
by the municipality at Havre before it reached them. But, as I was not acquainted with the character of the cap- 
tain, or any others belonging to the vessel, and was aware of the right the Government had to protect itself from 
injuries of every kind, and from every quarter, and, of course, to search the vessel, and as I also hoped, in case the 
suspicion proved to be groundless, it would prevent the like in future, and especially upon frivolous suggestions, I 
did not choose, in that stage, to apply likewise in their behalf. After the search was made, and the Government 
satisfied it had suspected without cause, the captain was put at liberty, and the vessel offered back tohim. But, 
being mortified in having been suspected, and as his vessel and cargo were somewhat injured by the search and 
neglect which ensued his arrestation, he seemed disposed rather to throw the whole upon the Government, and de- 
mand an indemnity for it, and, with which view, he lately came heré to confer with me. I advised him to gather 
up what he could of his own property, and pursue his voyage according to his original destination, limiting his claim 
merely to the damage sustained, and leaving that to be pursued by the consul here, under my direction. As yet, he 
waits his protest and other documents from Havre, reserving to himself the liberty of acting, after their receipt, as 
he pleases, and according as the light of preceding examples of the like kind, and whose details he will in the inte- 
rim acquire, may admonish him will be most for his interest. I shall endeavor to obtain justice for him, upon sound 
principles, and have only mentioned the case that you may know such a one has happened, and what the circum- 
stances of it are. 

The jealousy which is entertained by this Government of the commerce carried on by our countrymen between 
the ports of this republic and those of England, has latterly shown itself in a more unpleasant form than heretofore, 
and I am fearful will yet produce some more disagreeable effects. A Mr. Eldred was lately apprehended at Mar- 
seilles, and sent here under guard, upon a charge of having given intelligence to the British of some movement in 
the French fleet. Upon inquiry, I found that he had my passport, granted too upon the most substantial documents, 
proving him to be an American citizen: but I likewise found that, in truth, he was not an American citizen: for, 
although born in America, yet he was not there in the course of our Revolution, but in England; nor had he been 
there since. From what I hear of him. he is not a person of mischievous disposition, nor one who would be apt to 
commit the offence charged upon him. But I do not know how I can officially interfere in his behalf: for, when 
once a principle is departed from, it ceases to be a principle. 

More latterly, I was requested by the commissary of toreign affairs to prohibit our consuls from granting pass- 
ports, and which was immediately done. I was afterwards requested by him to furnish a list of the Americans 
actually in Paris, and to render a like list every decade, of those who should in the interim arrive, and which was 
promised, and will be punctually executed. I herewith send you a copy of my instructions to the consuls, and 
correspondence with the commissary, on this subject. 

You will readily perceive that this jealousy proceeds from the circumstance that many of those who are actually 
engaged in this trade are of that description of persons who, having latterly become citizens of the United States, 
are likewise subjects of England; nor can you be surprised, when that circumstance is considered without any im- 
putation on the character of the parties, that this jealousy should exist. They are English themselves, their con- 
nexions are so, and in England their profits will probably ultimately settle. It is natural that a communication of 
this kind should draw after it suspicion, or rather it would be unnatural if it did not produce that effect. To the 
people of America this is an evil of serious import: for, by it, it is obvious that the confidence which is due to our 
national character is daily diminished. Nor can the mortification which is incident to such a:situation be otherwise 
than heightened, when it is considered that we are most a prey to this evil, at the moment when the Government to 
which these persons belong insults our national dignity, and tramples on our rights. Be assured I shall do every 
thing in my power to guard us against injuries of this kind, by excluding all who are not, and upon the principles 
agreed upon my first arrival here, strictly entitled to our protection: and, by which line of conduct, I hope I shall 
succeed, in a great measure, if not altogether, in the accomplishinent of an object so important to our welfare. 

As connected with this subject, permit me to mention another, which I deem equally important, and more reme- 
diable. We have, at Hamburg, as consul for the United States, a Mr. Parish, who has held that office for some 
years past. This gentleman is an English subject, and was, as I am assured, never in America. All the Americans 
who have been at Hamburg, and who come here, unite in representing him to be (comparatively with England) as 
unfriendly to America; as absolutely unfriendly to France and the French Revolution; and which traits are said to 
be often discernible in his public conduct. It 1s affirmed that he is likewise an agent of England, and that, in par- 
ticular, the Prussian subsidy passed through his hands. Upon these facts you may rely, (and especially the latter, 
into which I have made more pointed inquiry) for they are agreed on by all the Americans, and, I am sure, have been 
stated to me by at least fifty. Without observing how wide a door is here opened for England to benefit herself, 
and injure France, and through us, even whilst its use is confined to that range which, without any imputation on 
the morality of this gentleman, national prejudice alone would allow, there are other considerations which, at the 
present moment, make this appointment worthy your attention. Since the commencement of the present war, 
a great proportion of the commerce of the North, and from every quarter of the world, has centered at Ham- 
burg, and will probably continue to centre there until its close; from whence it issues again in different di- 
rections—France, Holland, England, &c. ‘That this commerce is capable of a serious impression by the pub- 
lic agents of different countries there, and especially by those of neutral Powers, whose connexion is sought with 
great avidity by the subjects of the Powers at war, cannot be questioned; nor can it be questioned, when it is con- 
sidered who this gentleman is, that the impression which he makes upon it is a British and not an American one. 
In addition to which, it may be observed that, as he resides in the dominions of an independent Power, and where 
we have no minister, it is, in some measure, his duty to grant passports to Americans travelling elsewhere. This 
circumstance, therefore, and especially at the present moment, increases the importance and delicacy of the trust. 
In justice, however, to this gentleman, I must add that Ido not know any instance in which he has betrayed it in 
this respect, and that, in others, I only apply to him general principles, and bring to your view the complaints of our 
countrymen. Personally, I never saw or had any communication with him. ‘There are, at present, at Hamburg, 

several American citizens worthy of this trust, among whom are Joel Barlow and Wm. A. St. John, son of him 
who, by his writings, is well known; but, in truth, so profitable is the post, that there are but few American mer- 
chants in Europe who would not accept it. In general, permit me to suggest, for your consideration, whenever a 
vacancy takes place, or whenever it becomes necessary to supersede an existing consul, whether it would not be ad- 
visable to alvertise the fact, that candidates might offer for the post: for sure [ am that it would rarely happen that 
suitable candidates, American citizens, did not offer. In Europe, such generally may be found. 

Since my last the French have sustained a loss at sea of three ships, which arose partly from accident not to be 
guarded against, and partly from misconduct. It occasioned the immediate dismission_ of d’Albarade, minister of 

marine, who gave way to a successor believed to be better qualified for the post. ‘The British have likewise landed 
on the French coast, near Nantes, about six thousand emigrants, and who, being joined perhaps with some of their 
own troops, and since by some fanatic priests, are said to make up a force of about ten thousand men. Itis supposed 
the British Government might hope that, by putting these people in the neighborhood of the Chouans or Vendeans, 
they might, by encouraging a rebellion there, combine a force capable of making some impression: buta wish to rid 
themselves of these unfortunate men, whesc support becomes daily more burthensome, is believed to be the more in- 
tiuential motive. All parties unite here in the sentiment that they are sacrificed, and consider the act of landing them 
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as an act d barbarity, excelled only by those which were formerly perpetrated in the same neighborhood by the in 
fatuated Carriere. 

It is believed that a treaty has taken place between England and Russia, in which the former has stipulated not 
to take the side of Poland against the latter; in consideration whereof, Russia is to furnish England a certain num- 
ber of ships during the residue of the war. It is likewise believed that England has announced to Spain that, in case 
the latter makes peace with France, she will commence immediate hostilities upon her. ‘This may possibly keep 
Spain in a state of suspense some time longer. On the other hand, it is obvious that the connexion between 
France and Holland, Denmark and Sweden, becomes daily stronger; whilst Austria, paralyzed by the peace and 
movements of Prussia, which threaten an entire change in the Germanic system, and such an arrangement of its 
parts as will give an entire preponderance to Prussia, scarcely knows what part to take; whether to make peace or 
continue the war. It is the interest of Prussia that Austria should continue the war: for the pressure of France upon 
the Empire, which is the consequence of it, tends to favor the views of Prussia, by throwing the members of the Em- 
pire into her arms, with a view of securing their peace with France, through the intercession of Prussia. 

In conversation a few days past with Baron Stael, ambassador from Sweden, he informed me of a communication 
formerly made by the court of Sweden to Mr. Pinckney at London, for our Government, and upon which no answer 
was given, although it was much wished. I desired his communication in writing, that I might forward it to you, 
and which was accordingly given. and is herewith transmitted. I have no doubt that whatever he says to me is 
known to the committee, as 1 was informed by some of the members in the beginning of the winter, and before the 
Baron arrived, that such an application had been made to us from that quarter. It belongs to me only to forward 
this paper, and which I do, not doubting that I shall be instructed relative thereto, in the most suitable manngr. 

Colonel Humphreys has just arrived, and, upon due consideration, I presented last night a paper to thé. com- 
mittee, opening, as far as was expedient, the object of his visit; and upon which subject generally [ shall be more 
full in my next, when I hope to be possessed of an answer. 


The Secretary of State of the United States to Mr. Monroe. 


July 14, 1795. 
Sir: me . 
My indisposition disables me from writing a long letter at this moment. But the opportune conveyance by 
Mr. Gibson, supercargo of the ship Molly (whom I recommend to your notice and patronage, on public and private 
considerations) will not suffer me to omit the forwarding of the papers at foot. Among <i is the treaty, &c. as 
published, and a correspondence between Mr. Adet and myself upon it. Since my letter to him, I have heard 
nothing from him. : ; 

The treaty is not yet ratified by the President, nor will it be ratified, 1 believe, until it returns from England, if 
then. But I do not mean this for a public communication, or for any public body or men. Iam engaged in a work, 
which, when finished, and approved by the President, will enable me_ to speak precisely to you. The late British 
order tor seizing provisions is a weighty obstacle to a ratification. I do not suppose that such an attempt to starve 
France will be countenanced. ; 

By Mr. Prevost, who leaves the United States for France the day after to-morrow, I shall write to you again, 


and if possible, more at large. lam, &c. 
EDM. RANDOLPH. 


The Secretary of State of the United States to Mr. Monroe. 
Puivapevpaia, July 21, 1795. 


Sir: 

By a past opportunity, I did myself the honor of sending to you a printed copy of the proposed treaty between 
the United San and Great Britain; with it was bound up a copy of the act of our ibenioke, The ena prece- 
dent for such a mode of ratification; the doubts, whether they meant to sit in judgment again upon the article to be 
added; whether the President-can ratify without re-submitting the new article to them; whether he can ratify before 
he himself inspects the new article, after it shall-have been assented to by the British King; and what effect the 
suspension of the 12th article will have upon all those subsequent to the 10th, create difficulties and delays, even 
independent of the real merits of the treaty. The newspapers which have been forwarded to you, will show the 
unpopularity of the treaty at Boston. ae a : ois 

The day before yesterday, New York exhibited a similarscene. It will probably be re-acted in Philadelphia to- 
morrow, and will travel, perhaps, further. The complaints are numerous from the friends of the treaty, that the 
condemnations of it have proceeded from unfair practices. Upon this I can, as yet, say nothing; but will wait ‘until 
some counter assemblies, which are said to be contemplated, shall have published their appeal to the world. When 
inform you that the President has not yet ratified. the treaty, his character will convince you that nothing-will 
deter him from doing what he thinks right, and that the final question lies open from causes unconnected with any 
considerations but the interest and duties of the United States. He is at present in Virginia, and will, doubtless, 
very soon take his conclusive step. If I were permitted to conjecture what that would be, I should suspect that, 
at any rate, he would not sign it until it should return from England, with the addition of the suspending article, 
and probably not even then, if a late British order for the capture of provisions, going to. France, should have been 
issued, as we suppose, and increase the objections which have been lavished upon it. 

The present may be well considered as a crisis, taken either upon the supposition of a ratification or rejection. 
In the latter case, the result with Great Britain is not oy foreseen. ‘t the former, the result in our own 
country is involved with many delicate and hazardous topics. It is my consolation, however, that he who guides 
the helm, will, by his fortitude and wisdom, steer us into safe port. I am, &c. 


EDM. RANDOLPH, Secretary of State. 


Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, August lst, 1795. 


Sir: 

I was sorry to find, some days after my last, that the disquietude which I intimated existed in the councils 
of this republic, and to which the communication between its ports and those of England had given birth, assumed 
a form still more unpleasant in regard to us, than I then ny ended it would do: for, whilst the subject was under 
discussion between the commissary and myself, and, as 1 thought, approaching towards a close, the committee in- 
terposed, and taking the business out of his hands, addressed me on the same subject, and to the same effect, layin 
at the same time the draught of a decree before the Convention, the principal object of which was to preclude all 
those, who were not born within the jurisdiction of the neutral Powers, from the protection of the ministers of those 
Powers here. The decree, you will observe, was made general, as well as the letter which preceded it from the 
committee. I had, however, seen too much of the business not to know that, in regard to others, it was formal only, 
whilst it was, in reality, pointed against a particular description of our own citizens, and of Englishmen, who, by 


sneans of American passports obtained elsewhere, and, no doubt, by fraud, sometimes passed for such. 
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As I presumed it was not the intention of the committee or Convention, that the decree should be constructed 
and executed strictly, because | knew upon principle it could not be supported, and because I likewise knew that 
many of those whom it would thereby comprehend, were resident and valuable members of our community, and had 
been, and now were, by their commerce, useful to France, | demanded immediately an explanation from the com- 
mittee, of the decree, and soon afterwards obtained an interview with that body; in which [ was explicitly assured 
that they did not mean to call in question any principle insisted on by us; that their only wish was to exclude Eng- 
lishmen; and that, in regard to myself, they meant to!impose on me no restraint, in granting passports, I had not 
already observed. Thus, this business has happily terminated precisely where it ought to do, without producing any 
real change here, or rather effect any where which can be hurtful to us. 4 

I have the pleasure to inform you that the full aid of this Government will be given in support of our negotiation 
with Algiers, &c. Upon this you may, I think, count with certainty, as [ have been assured of it by the committee, 
and am furnished with all the light which their past negotiations with that regency enable them to give us on that 
subject. Difficulties, however, of a new kind, arise, and which may possibly create some serious embarrassment. 
The fund destined for this business is, | understand, in England, and the English intercourse law prohibits, as 1 hear 
and under the penalty of death, the payment of draughts from this country, in favor of any person in France, or who 
has been in France since the commencement of the war between the-two nations. Perhaps this law may not be 
deemed applicable to this case: perhaps, if it does, the inconvenience may yet be remedied, somehow or other, so as 
to prevent the failure of the treaty on that account. Colonel Humphreys 1s still here upon this business; and, as we 
devote our unremitted attention to it, you may be assured that no measure necessary to its success will be omit 
ted _tgat we are capable of. 

Within a few days past the emigrant army, which lately landed in the bay of Quiberon, under the auspices of 
Great Britain, has been completely defeated. and its whole force, amounting to about ten thousand men, either slain 
or taken prisoners; of which about four thousand were slain. Many of those who composed that army, are said to 
have been raised by compulsion, from among the French prisoners, and were of course immediately set at liberty. 
By the law, all the others are doomed to suffer capital punishment; but it is to be hoped, as many of them are weak 
and misguided men, its rigor will be moderated, at least in regard to them. 

Within a few days past, also, a peace was concluded with Spain; whereby the whole of the island of St. Domingo 
is ceded to France, the latter yielding her conquests made in this quarter since the war. That there are some secret 
articles is more than probable. T herewith send you a copy of the treaty, as likewise of the details which attended 
the defeat and destruction of the emigrant army, according to the report thereof rendered by ‘Tallien, who was in 
mission with the republican army in that quarter. 

You will perceive that our-claims have not been provided for in this treaty with Spain; relative to which claims 
I have heard nothing since mine to you of the 14th of June last. ”Tis possible I may soon hear something on that 
subject, either from this Government or from Mr. Pinckney; in which case I will immediately advise you of it. It is 
likewise possible a war may soon take place, in consequence of that treaty, between England and Spain, and in which 
case it will, no doubt, be the wish of the former to involve us in it on her side. But this I hope will not take effect: 
because, under existing circumstances, it would not only produce many unhappy consequences, but because I am 
of opinion, if Mr. P. finds difficulties, that the object may yet be attained by the intercession of this Government, 
as soon as [ am enabled to show that Mr. Jay’s treaty a nothing injurious to this republic. Doubtless France 
will now have great weight in the councils of Spain; and, most certainly, if we continue in friendship with France, 
and of whick there can be no doubt, it will be possible to avail ourselves of it in support of our claims there. 

‘These two great events must certainly produce the most important consequences, as well in securing tranquillity 
at home, as in cutting off all remaining hope of success, on the part of the Powers still at war with this republic. 
Indeed the probability is that peace will soon be made with the Italian Powers, and even with Austria. But with 
England, so peculiar is the relation between the two countries, that it is impossible to say when peace will take place. 
or even to hazard any plausible conjecture upon that point. An adjustment, however, with all the other Powers. 
may possibly induce an accommodation between these sooner than present circumstances authorize the expectation of. 

About the time of the debarkation of the emigrant army, some symptoms were seen here which gave cause for 
suspicion that there was a party in Paris which felf, at least, in unison with that army. Lately, a song called the 
** Reveil du Peuple,’’? composed in reproach of the reign of terror, had become very fashionable among those who 
had suffered under that reign, and by some accidental circumstances was placed in a kind of rivalship, or rather 
opposition, to the Marseilloise hymn. The young men of Paris, the relatives of many of whom had suffered under 
the reign of terror, formed a party who were in general in favor of the ** Reveil du Peuple;”’ often calling for it at 
the theatres in preference to the Marseilloise hymn, and which circumstance never failed to give uneasiness to many 
who were present. Light as this accident was, yet it seemed, at one time, to menace some ill consequences. The 
presumption, whereof was indeed so strong, that the enemies of the Revolution, who were said to stimulate the young 
men on, seemed to count upon it as a source from whence something in their behalf might be expected. Occasion- 
ally some excesses were comimitted by the young men, and in which they thought they had a right to indulge, even 
in contempt of the authority of the Convention, upon which body they presumed they had some claim for services 
rendered in the late commotions. It was, in truth, obvious that the range which they took at this time, when tested 
by the standard of strict propriety, or indeed of law, could not be justified. It might, on the contrary, have been 
called an insurrection, and a little rigor would have made it one. ‘The Convention, however, acted more wisely, 
by considering it for a while as a frolic, and finally, by issuing a proclamation, telling them calmly of the folly and 
impropriety of their conduct, since thereby they exposed to danger the Revolution, and of course their own safety: 
neither of which could it be their interest or intention to endanger. This mode of proceeding produced the happiest 
effect: for even before the reduction of the emigrant army, and peace with Spain, tranquillity was in a great measure 
established; but since those two events, it has been completely so. 

The Convention is stil employed upon the subject of the constitution, which will probably be gone through in the 
course of two weeks more. As soon as it is adopted, and of which there can be no doubt. and upon the principles 
generally proposed in the project reported by the commission, [ will forward you a copy. 


Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, 4ugust 17th, 1795. 
SIR: 
I have not been honored with any communication from you since that of the 2d May last, though, doubt!ess. 
others are on their way, and which I shall soon receive. 

Within a few days past Philadelphia papers were received as late as the 3d of July, containing Mr. Jay’s treaty, 
together with such proceedings of the Senate upon it as were then published. As these gazettes are circulating 
every where, I conclude some of them are in possession of the committee of public safety, and that the details they 
contain will likewise soon find their way into the papers of this city. Indeed it is said they are already published 
at Havre. Of late I have heard nothing from the committee upon this subject, nor do I expect to hear any thing 
from that body upon it, let the impression be what it may, otherwise than in reply to such communication as I may 
make thereon, and respecting which, it may be proper to add, that I shall take no step without your particular instruc- 
tion: for, as | presume some ulterior plan is, or will be, adopted in regard to it, and upon which, in its relation to 
this republic, my conduct will be particularly marked out, so I deem it my indispensable duty to avoid in the inte- 
rim any, the slightest, compromitment either of you or myself upon that subject. I mention this that you may dis- 
tinctly know how completely the final result of this business, so far as it depends on me, is, as indeed it ought to be, 
under your control. =e ; é 

As I have had no communication with this Government upon the subject of this treaty since its contents were 
known, it is of course impossible for me to say what the impression it has made is. It is as easy for you, with the 
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lights you have, to form a correct opinion upon that point in Philadelphia, as for me to doit here. One circumstance, 
however, I think proper to bring to your view. Soon after the British Government had recommenced the seizure 
of our vessels destined for the ports of France, it was notified to the committee by a secret agent of this Govern- 
ment, who had just returned from England, that he had been advised there, through a channel to be relied on, that 
the English administration had said they knew that measure would not be offensive to our Government; or, in other 
words, that it was a case provided for between the two Governments. I treated the communication with contempt, 
and was happy to hear that it was considered nearly in the same light by the committee itself. 

But since the arrival of the treaty, I have understood that, in connexion with that report, the attention of many 
has been drawn with some degree of solicitude to the contents of the second paragraph of the 18th article, and who 
say that, as that article leaves the law of nations unsettled, and provides payment for seizures in cases of contraband, 
and of course for those which are not contraband, whereby the complaints of our citizens are prevented, and the 
British construction by implication countenanced, this republic has a right to complain of it. I mention this objec- 
tion to you that you may be aware of it in case it should ever be brought forward on this or your side of the water; 
and that it will be brought forward, I think probable, if those seizures are not noticed in some very pointed manner. 
It is painful for me to give you a detail of this kind; but, being an interesting fact, I do not see with what propriety 
it can be withheld. 

It is said that the constitution will be completed in the course of a few days, and of which I will immediately 
afterwards forward you a copy. The discussion upon this very important subject has been conducted with great 
temper, and the harmony of opinion throughout greater than could have been expected. 

The report of Pichegru having crossed the Rhine, as heretofore intimated, was without foundation. The height 
of the water, occasioned by continual rains, has hitherto prevented it. It is, however, said, that he has orders to 
cross it, and is now making the necessary movements for that purpose. The enemy are on the opposite side, watch- 
ful of his measures; but, from his skill, the strength and enterprise of his army, success is counted on as certain. 

No indication presents itself of an approaching peace between France and England, or even of a negotiation for 
it. ‘The only indication is to be found in an English ministeria! paper, which speaks of the Convention in very re- 
spectful terms, and of peace as a desirable object. Itis probable, however, when a negotiation commences, it will 
be short: for, as I presume the overture will come from England, so it is equally presumable that none will be 
made until her administration is disposed to accede to the terms of France. ‘These, I presume, are in some mea- 
sure known to England, at least | expect so; a consideration which I particularly suggest at present, with a view 
of turning your attention to those symptoms which may be discovered on the other side of the channel, as data by 
which you may estimate either remote or immediate approaches towards this important event. 








Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, September 10th, 1795. 


Sir: 

A private letter of the 31st of May is the last with which I have been honored from you, and, as more than 
three months have since elapsed, I am inclined to believe that some of your despatches are carried into England, 
and treated with the same violence that mine were by the admiralty at Halifax. It was, doubtless, an object of 
importance with the British Government to know what were the ulterior measures of the President in regard to 
England, after the decision of the Senate upon the treaty of Mr. Jay, and as I presume you wrote me fully upon 
pe » and immediately after the decision was taken, so I cannot otherwise account why your letters have not 
reached me. 

I sincerely wish to hear frem you as soon as possible upon that subject; because, if, in the further pursuit of our 
claims upon England, it is wished to derive any aid from this republic, either by harmonious co-operation or other- 
wise, it is obvious, from a variety of considerations, that the sooner an attempt is made to adjust the mode whereby 
such aid is to be rendered, the better the prospect of success will be. You know that France viewed with anxiety 
the late negotiation with that Power, and waited the result not without unpleasant apprehensions of the conse- 
quences; and you likewise know that the moment when that anxiety ceases, and especially if there is any thing 
mingled in the cause producing the change, which argues an attachment for France, is the moment to make a suita- 
ble impression on her councils. Oftentimes incidents of this kind in private life increase the friendship and cement 
the union between the parties; and‘the principle is the same with nations as with individuals, where the government 
is in the hands of the people. But the moment must be seized, otherwise the prospect diminishes, and every day 
becomes more remote: for when a coolness, which has once taken place, is suffered to remain for any length of time, 
after the cause which gave birth to it ceases, that circumstance becomes a new motive for chagrin, and which, espe- 
cially if afterwards increased by mutual flights, often ends in mutual enmity. In addition to which it may be 
observed that, if such aid is wished from France, the state of the war is such as to require, on our part, despatch: 
for it is always presumable, when its substantial objects are secured on the one side, and the hope of gain, in a great 
measure, abandoned on the other, as is actually now the case, that its close is not very distant. 

I am still of opinion that, if a timely and suitable attempt be made to engage the aid of this Government in sup. 
port of our claims upon England, it may be accomplished, and upon fair and honorable terms. But, under existing 
circumstances, peculiar and extraordinary care becomes necessary in the arrangement to be adopted; otherwise the 
attempt will fail. Our negotiation must be in harmony, and_ possess the confidence of this Government, or it will 
not support it: for no Government will support a negotiation it suspects will terminate in a treaty injurious to itself. 
For this purpose, then, the person to whom we commit the trust should possess the confidence of this Government, 
and, in my opinion, the negotiation should be carried on at the place where the French negotiation is carried on, 
either here or at Basle, at which latter place, it is reported, Mr. Eden has lately presented himself—the same per- 
son who was not long since at Dieppe for an exchange of prisoners as it was said. On the contrary, suppose any 
person was sent directly to England on this business, what would be its effect here? It is admitted that such a 
person might be sent as would create no alarm here of injuries to this republic from the consequence of such nego- 
tiation; but the manner would be deemed inharmonious, and would, of course, be considered as declining all claim 
upon this Government for its support. England would know this, and profit by it. Indeed, no co-operation, under 
such circumstances, would be presumed. What can be the objections to such an arrangement? can see none. 
If we were at war with England none would be urged by any one: for such was the case when we were at war with 
her. If, then, remaining at peace, another country is willing to give us the fortune of its arms, in support of our 
claims against a common enemy, ougut we to decline an arrangement which would be adopted in war, especially 
when it is considered that peace is the lot we prefer, and that our success depends upon its success, unaided by any 
effort of our own? Would it excite disgust in England? On the contrary it would command her respect. With- 
out compulsion we know we shall not gain from her what we are entitled to; and if this compulsion is to be pro- 
cured from France, will it not be more efficacious when she sees that our harmony with France is complete, and 
be, ond her reach to disturb it? But can we accomplish what we wish by the fortunes of France, by any kind of 
negotiation we can set on foot, without any effort of our own; and if any such effort is to be made, of what kind 
mu+t it be? To this I can give no answer, other than by referring you to my former letters on that head: for lat-- 
terly | have had no communication with this Government on it. If it can be done, the above is the way to do its 
but, to secure success, by embarking this Government with full zeal in our behalf, and striking terror into England, 
it will be necessary tolay hold of her property within the United States, take the posts, and even invade Canada. 
This would not only secure to us completely our claims upon Britain, and especially if we likewise cut up her trade 
by privateers; but, by makinga decisive and powerful diversion in favor of France, promote, and very essentially, a 
general peace. 
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The state of the war is the same as when I wrote you last. Pichegru is still on this side of the Rhine, and the 
pressure upon Italy is less forcible since than it was before the peace with Spain; a circumstance which gives cause 
to suspect that negotiations, promising a favorable issue, are depending with the Powers in that quarter. A similar 
consideration may likewise impede the movements of Pichegru: for it is generally underst _that not only the 
Empire as a body, but several of its members separately, are negotiating for peace with this republics of which latter 
fact we have lately seen an example in a treaty with the prince of Hesse Cassel; whereby six thousand of his troops, 
in English pay, are withdrawn from the army of the Emperor. 

I lately sent you, by Bordeaux, a copy of the constitution which was adopted by the Convention, and which is 
at present before the primary assemblies for ratification, and I now send you another copy of that act by Havre. 
The attempt which was hereby made, not simply to amend, but absolutely to set aside the former constitution, and 
introduce a new one in its stead, differing, too, from the former, in many of its great outlines, and especially in the 
character of its legislative and executive branches, under the circumstances which existed when it was commenced, 
being at the moment when the trial of Barrere and his associates was depending, and _ Paris afflicted by famine, was 
an enterprise, you will admit, of great moment. So far as it was a dangerous one it proves that such danger was 
encountered from motives equally benevolent and patriotic. And as the constitution which this attempt has pro- 
duced, comparatively with the other, is infinitely preferable to it, and forms, of course, in case it be adopted, a new 
bulwark in favor of republican Government, it is equally so to conclude that such, likewise, was the object. 

The primary assemblies were convened to deliberate on it five days, and this is the fifth; and in those quarters 
from whence accounts are already received, it appears that it is adopted, in some places unanimously, and in all b 
great majorities. It was, likewise, submitted to the armies, and by whom it is said to be adopted almost unani- 
mously. In the prospect, therefore, in this respect, before this republic, one circumstance only presents itself 
which darkens, in any degree, the political horizon. In putting the new constitution in motion, the Convention 
wished to transfer from its own body two-thirds of its members to the legislative branches of the new Government, 
and for which a decree was passed. A motive for this was the advantage the republic would gain from keeping in 
office many of those in whose hands depending negotiations were, and who, in other respects, are acquainted with 
the actual state of things. There may be, and doubtless are, other motives for this measure, and which will readily 
occur to you. This arrangement is, however, disliked by many, and, particularly, by the inhabitants of this city, 
by whom it is generally rejected. The presumption is, that a great majority of France will approve the decree, and 
in which case Paris will yield; but, should the majority prove to be in the other scale, the presumption is equall 
strong that the Convention will yield; so that, from this source, | do not see cause to apprehend any serious evil. 
Many, however, are of a different opinion, and count upon the division that exists upon this point, as the commence- 
ment of a counter-revolution. It is well known that the royalists are active, and using their utmost efforts to im- 
prove it in their favor; and it is also believed that England, and some other of the coalesced Powers, view it with 
the same anxious and favorable expectation. But it is usual for the royalists and those Powers to catch at every 
circumstance which turns up whereon to rest a hope; in general, however, their calculations upon the fortune of the 
Revolution have not been verified by events, and I shall be deceived if this is not the case in the present instance. 
Indeed, a sound reason may be given why Paris differs, in this respect, from the majority of the oF he departments, 
and without impeaching her attachment to republican government. Ill the atrocities, which have stained the dif- 
ferent stages of the Revolution, have been perpetrated here; under every convulsion and change some of her citizens 
have suffered; and, with the preponderating party in the Convention, she is not popular as a departments so that 
it is natural she should wish to exclude from the egislature of the new Government all the members who compose 
the present Convention. 


P. S. Respecting Algiers I will write you in my next. 


Since writing the above, it is announced that Jourdan, who commands the army of the Sambre and Meuse, has 
crossed the Rhine at the head of about fifty thousand men, and in the face of about forty thousand, well posted and 
strongly fortified, on the opposite shore. It is also said that he attacked and took by storm, immediately after- 
wards, the city and castle of Dusseldorf. Much applause is bestowed on the General and his army for this bold 
exploit, and which is deemed, under the circumstances attending it, among the most brilliant of the war. 


Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
ns Paris, October 4, 1795. 
I herewith enclose you extracts from several letters from Mr. Cathalan, our consul at Marseilles, and by which 
it appears that a treaty, in behalf of the United States, is made with Algiers. I have likewise since conferred with 
Jean de Bry, of the committee of public safety, who is charged with the American affairs, and by whom I am in- 
formed that like intelligence is received from their consul at Algiers; so that the verity of this report cannot be 
doubted. By these extracts, as by the communications of the consuls to the committee, as I am advised, it is to be 
inferred, that the movements of Mr. Donaldson were unconnected with the French consul, and, of course, that the 
aid of this republic was not extended to us in that negotiation. From what cause this proceeded, if such is the fact, 
I cannot at present divine; but presume it will be fully explained to you by Colonel Humphreys, from Lisbon; 
where he doubtless is before this, having left Paris, on his return there, three weeks since. It is, however, necessary 
for me to state to you what took place here in that respect, in consequence of Colonel Humphreys’ arrival, prior to 
the receipt of the above intelligence; as likewise what has been since done in consequence of that intelligence. 

I was informed by Colonel Humphreys, upon his arrival, that you wished to obtain the aid of this Government 
in support of our negotiations with the Barbary Powers; for which purpose, indeed, he had come, and that you 
wished me to ask for it, in case I thought it attainable. From particular considerations, and which will occur to 
you, I felt some embarrassment in making an application for aid of any kind at the present juncture; but as I was 
persuaded you had weighed them, and deemed them no obstacle, and knew that the object was equally pressed by 
interest and humanity, | immediately wished to bring the subject before the Government, and ask for such aid; 
stating that it was not the aid of funds that we wanted, but simply the aid of amicable mediation and interference of 
this Government, and which was promised by our treaty of alliance, but never performed. Colonel Humphreys and 
myself were agreed that, as credit for the service was to bea principal motive, on the part of France, for embarking in 
it, so it would be expedient on our part to make our arrangements such, as to give full force to that motive; since 
thereby she would engage in it with greater zeal, and, in consequence, with proportioncbly greater effect. It readily 
occurred, that the more direct our measures were, from this quarter, and the more united and harmonious our 
councils were, in this respect, with those of this Government, the greater its confidence in us would be, and, of 
course, the better our prospect of success. Besides, to give full effect to the influence of France in the councils of 
the Dey, and thereby obtain a peace at the cheapest rate, it appeared advisable that our agent should be clothed 
with a French passport, and if possible be a French citizen, and even appear to be an agent of France, exhibiting 
ultimately our power when necessary to conclude. By this mode it would seem as if France interfered as our 
friend, and chiefly from motives of humanity, in regard to our prisoners, whereby we should avoid inculcating any 
idea of wealth on our part (for wealth and imbecility are with them strong temptations for war) and which would 
be further supported by the long imprisonment of our people. In presenting, therefore, the subject before the Go- 
vernment, | left the mode or manner of the negotiation open for subsequent and less formal discussion; seeking, in 
that step, a decision only upon the first point of aid, and which I was explicitly promised by the committee and the 
commissary. 

1 soon found, however, on touching on the other part, the execution, that our anticipation was correct, and that 
it was expected our agent would depart hence by the route of Marseilles, shunning the countries with which this 
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republic was at war, and at which place the Government would have a vessel provided for him to proceed to Algiers. 
In furtherance of the object, 1 was furnished by the commissary with a list of such presents as would be suitable for 
Algiers, &c. a literal copy of what they had last presented themselves, with a specification of what suited the Dey 
aaa his ministers in particular, and which presents, as introductory, he advised us to commit to the agent, to be 
presented in the commencement, according to the usage of the place, and as their consul should advise. 

But Colonel Humphreys observed to me, that he had left Mr. Donaldsorey Alicant, with power to correspond 
with the French consul at Algiers, and act in harmony with him; being further authorized, in case he was invited 
over by the consul, to proceed to Algiers and conclude a treaty with that Power. Here, then, an embarrassment oc- 
curred: for it was to be feared, and for the reasonsabove stated, that a mission from that quarter, under the circum- 
stances attending it, would be less likely to succeed than if it proceeded directly hence; and, on the other hand, it 
was likewise to be feared that, if we adopted the latter plan, et despatched a person hence, the two agents might in- 
terfere with, and embarrass, each other. Upon mature reflection, therefore, and especially as Colonel Humphreys 
had instructed Mr. Donaldson not to act otherwise than in strict harmeay with the French consul; nor then, without 
an assurance of success, since he, Colonel Humphreys, was coming t Paris to secure the aid of this Government, 
it seemed as if the two modes might be incorporated into ones or, ra:ier, as if we might proceed with the business 
here, counting upon no interference from Mr. Donaldson; providing, however, in the arrangements, in case he acted 
before Colonel Humphreys returned, and which he concluded he wouid not do in such manner as to admit his fall- 
ing in, incidentally, and harmonizing with the other agent; and to admit, likewise, let him act as he would, provid- 
ed he harmonized with the French consul, such an explanation as would be satisiactory to this Government. Upon 
this principle, therefore, and with the approbation and concurrence of Colonel Humphreys, | notified the commis- 
sary of foreign relations that we had committed the trust to Joel Barlow, who was a citizen of both republics, and 
requested the passport of the Government in his behalf, and aiso in behalf of Mr. Donaldson, who was eventually to 
to be consul at Tunis and Tripoli, and whom we should associate with Mr. Barlow, to guard against accidents in 
the negotiation with Algiers; requesting likewise, that the committee would, in the most suitable manner, yield all 
the support in its power in favor of this negotiation. I stated also, that Mr. Barlow was here, and would proceed, by 
the most direct route, in the discharge of his trust, with the presents we had bought, and were buying, according to 
the list furnished me, for the said treaty; and was promised that what I had asked should be strictly complied with: 
and thus stood the business when the accounts above referred to were received, and which [ thought it my duty to 
communicate, that you may be accurately informed of what was done here in relation thereto. Perhaps you will 
ask, why Mr. Barlow, or some other agent, did not depart hence sooner, after the plan of sending one was agreed 
on? The fact is, it was impossible: for, owing to the state of things here, at the time, about three or four weeks 
elapsed, after I applied to the Government for the aid, before I obtained an answer; and, after which, when it ap- 
peared expedient to purchase introductory presents, and for which purpose money was necessary, a doubt arose, and 
for reasons heretofore explained, whether Colonel Humphreys’ draft from France would be answered, and which it 
was thought advisable to remove in the first instance. This consumed about three weeks more, and since which 
—_ —_— attention has been made to provide the presents, and forward the business, that circumstances would 
admit of. 

When the news above noticed arrived, Colonel Humphreys was at Havre, on his return to Lisbon; and the first 
point to be decided on was, whether Mr. Barlow’s offices should cease: and secondly, what should be done in that 
case, with the presents already purchased. We were both of opinion, and for many reasons, that it was advisable 
he should, notwithstanding, proceed, and take the presents with him. If any errors had been committed at Algiers, 
and which it is possible to rectify, we knew he would be able to do its; and we were also persuaded that, in other 
respects, a trip to that coast, whereby he would be enabled to gain an insight into the policy of those Powers, could 
not otherwise than be of great advantage to the United States. ig + this principle I have asked his permission to 
intimate to you his willingness to accept the office of consul for Algiers, to which he has consented; and which I 
now do in a confidence that no person can be found willing to,accept that trust, in whom it can be so happily vest- 
ed: and in which opinion, I doubt not, Colonel Humphreys will readily unite. Mr. Barlow leaves this place, upon 
the plan above stated, in the course of a few days, and with the — in question; and for further particulars, 
respecting this interesting concern, I beg to refer you to Colonel Humphreys, who will, doubtless, be more particu- 
lar in his details. 

Since my last, Pichegru has also crossed the Rhine, and taken Manheim, and, in consequence whereof, the siege 
is more closely pressed on Mayence. Since my last, too, the Belgic is united, by a decree, to this republic; in ad- 
dition to which the mission of Mr. Monneron to England, ostensibly for an exchange of prisoners, but, perhaps, for 
other objects, is the only circumstance which merits attention. 


Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 


@ Paris, October 20, 1795. 
IR: 

The breach which I lately intimated to you had taken place between several of the sections of this city and 
the Convention, respecting two decrees uf the 5th and 13th Fructidor, and whose object was to transfer from the 
Convention so many of its members as would constitute two-thirds of the legislature of the new government, cun- 
tinued daily to widen, afterwards, till at length all hope of amicable compromise was gone. A final appeal, there- 
fore, was made to arms, and which took place on the 5th instant (13th Vendemiaire) and in which the Convention 
prevailed. The details of this contest, though very interesting, are not lengthy. In the morning of the 5th, a 
force was marshalled out by the revolting sections upon their respective parades, in concert, and under officers 
already engaged, and who led it on by different avenues towards the national palace, so that by four in the evenin 
the Convention was nearly invested on every side. Within the garden of the Thuilleries, and around the nationa 
palace, were collected the troops destined for the defence of the Convention, and which were advantageously posted 
with cannon to guard the several avenues by which approaches might be made. The members remained within the 
hall, prepared to await the issue of the day. ‘The disposition, therefore, was that of besiegers against besieged, and 
which grew out of the disparity of numbers on each side: for, on that of the Convention, taking the whole together, 
there were not more than six thousand; whilst on the side of the sections, there were in activity at least ten thou- 
sand, and a still = body in arms, which was supposed to be on the same side, or at least neutral. The coun- 
tenance, too, of the parties, bespoke a strong sympathy with their respective situations; that of those without, ex- 
hibited an air of cheerfulness and alacrity, and which nothing but the confidence of success could inspire, whilst 
that of those within was dejected and melancholy. The action commenced a little after five in the evening by the 
advance of the troops of the sections, and ended about ten by their retreat. Wherever they approached, they were 
repulsed by heavy discharges of artillery and musketry, which ranged and cleared the streets of their columns as 
soon as swapendell, For some time, towards the close, the contest was sustained on the part of the sections from the 
windows of the neighboring houses; from whence, perhaps, more of the troops were slain than from any other quar- 
ter. ‘The loss on either side is unknown, and perhaps will continue so; and the reports are so various and contra- 
dictory, that they furnish but little data whereon to found a conjecture. Judging, however, from what I saw of the 
disposition of the troops who were presented at the corners of streets, or when advancing by the head of the column 
only, and by the time and nature of the action, which was by intervals, I cannot think that more than five hundred 
were killed and wounded on both sides, though some of the reports make it as many thousands. It was generally 
understood by the assailants, that little or no opposition would be made, and that two of the regular regiments, in 
particular, were on their side, and that they would so declare themselves when the crisis approached. But in this 
Low f were mistaken: for all those troops behaved with great bravery and intrepidity, acquitting themselves as they 
had done before on the Rhine, having ihe drawn from the army of the North. Indeed, the probability is, the report 
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was only circulated to inspire the troops of the sections with confidence, and to produce a suitable impression on 
the citizens of Paris in general. Many circumstances occurred, in the course of the commotion, to countenance 
this opinion, of which the strongest is, that, although it lasted until about ten at night, yet, by the citizens generally, 
it was abandoned, or feebly supported after the first onset, and repulse, which immediately followed, and after 
which, it was sustained principally by those who were really and truly the parties to it: for as such, the great bulk 
of those who were in the ranks ough*%ot to be considered. ‘This opinionis likewise countenanced by a train of in- 
cidents which attended this movement, from ten at night to its close, and which was about twelve the next day. 
‘The troops of the Convention kept their ground all night, being unwilling to press as far as they might have done 
the advantage gained, since it appeared that, by such pressure, they might slay more of their countrymen, but not 
gain a more complete victory. On the other hand, the troops of the sections filed off gradually in small parties, as 
the darkness of the night or other circumstances favored, till finally none were left, except those who were not pro- 
perly of that description. By the morn every thing was tranquil as if nothing had passed. At the entrance of 
every street you saw the pavements taken up, and wagons and other impediments obstructing the passage; but not 
a sentinel was to be seen. The only armed force remaining, in opposition to the Convention, was of the section of 
Lepelletier, consisting of a few hundred only, and which had in part retired, and was retiring to its commune as a 
place of retreat, rather than of defence. But now the scene began to change, and exhibit to view precisely the re- 
verse of what was seen the day before—the besieged becoming the besiegers: for by this time the troops of the Con- 
vention were advancing towards the commune of this section, under the command of Barras, who had commanded 
formerly on the great epoch of the 9th Thermidor, and of Berruyer, who made regular approaches, and by different 
routes, till finally this corps was completely surrounded. A peremptory summons was then sent to it to surrender, 
and which was immediately obeyed, by laying down their arms and submitting to the will of the conquerors; and 
thus was this movement crushed, the authority of the Convention vindicated, and Paris restored to complete tran- 
quillity, and within less than twenty-four hours after the action commenced. 

Such was the order, and such the issue of this contest—a contest, in many respects, the most interesting and 
critical that I have yet witnessed, and which promised, had the assailants succeeded, not perhaps essentially to im- 
pede or vary the direct course of the Revolution, but, most probably, to involve the nation in a civil war, open a new 
scene of carnage more frightful than any yet seen, and deluge the country by kindred arms with kindred blood. In 
this view, the character and object of the movement, on the part of the insurgents, merit some attention. 

You have already seen that the decrees above mentioned were the ostensible, if not the real cause of this con- 
troversy, and these you have. But to enable you to form a just estimate of its merits in other respects, and thereby 
of the probable views of the insurgents, it will be necessary for me to state other facts, and which preceded the final 
appeal toarms. These decrees, as you likewise know, were submitted with the constitution to the people, and 
according to a report of the Convention, by them adopted. But the verity of this report, of which I herewith send 
you a copy, was denied by the sections. By the report, however, you will perceive that the names of the depart- 
ments voting for and against the decrees, were published some time since, and to which it may be added, that no 
department or commune has since complained that the statement given of its votes was untrue. ° Still, a doubt 
arises upon it, admitting that a majority of those who voted was in favor of the decrees, whether those who did 
vote for them constituted a majority of the French citizens entitled to vote, and upon which I cannot yet positively 
decide. The sections affirm the contrary, and likewise contend that all who did not vote ought to be counted 
against the decrees. It is probable that some of the communes, foreseeing a storm gathering from that source, did 
not choose to vote for or against them, and therefore evaded the question by design; and it is certain that, in others, 
it was understood by the people that the question was taken upon the constitution and the decrees together: for lat- 
terly this was notified to the Convention by several who had voted for the decrees, and particularly Nantes, to pre- 
vent a misapprehension of what their real intention was. I send you, however, the several papers which illustrate 
this point, and by which you will be enabled to form as correct an opinion on it as present lights will admits ob- 
serving, further, that the report made by the convention respecting the decrees, was made, as you will perceive, at 
the same time with that upon the constitution; and that another report, containing a complete detail of the proceed- 
ings of every commune, is making out for the satisfaction of the community at large, and which was commenced by 
order of the Convention, immediately atter the first one was rendered. It is to be wished that this had been some 
time since published; but when it is recollected that the publication must contain the proceedings of upwards of 
seven thousand primary assemblies, many of which are, perhaps, lengthy, impartial people will perceive that it 
could not be soon done, especially when it is also recollected that the whole of the interval since the order was 
given, has been a time of unusual fermentation and trouble. 

Under these circumstances, the electoral assemblies were to meet, and the day of meeting was not distant. The 
decrees, and the evidence of their adoption, were before France, and would, of course, be before these assemblies; 
nor were the electors bound by any legal penalty to regard them, if they thought they were not adopted, er even 
disapproved them. ‘The presumption, therefore, was, (and especially if they discredited the report of the Con- 
vention) jhat every assembly whose constituents voted against the decrees, would disregard them, and, rejecting 
the two-thirds of the present Convention, vote for whom they pleased: leaving it to those who were elected by the 
several departments, to the Legislature of the new Government, whether they were entirely new men, or partly 
such, and partly of the Convention, according to the mode that each department might adopt, to settle the point 
among themselves, and with the Convention, who should constitute the Legislature of that Government; or whether 
the whole proceeding should be declared void, and a new election called for; and which, in that event, would most 
probably have been the case. But the party opposed to the Convention preferred a different series of measures 
whereby to forward its views; the details whereof, so far as [ have any knowledge of them, I will now communicate. 

The primary assemblies were to meet, by law, on the 10th of Fructidor, and dissolve on the 15th. In general, 
however, those of Paris prolonged their sitting beyond the term appointed; and many of them declared their ses- 
sions permanent, and exhibited, in other respects, a tone of defiance and great animosity towards the existing 
Government. Finally, however, the primary assemblies were dissolved; and, after which, the sections of Paris, to 
whom the same spirit was now communicated, became the chennel, or rather the instruments of the same some 
many of whom, likewise, declared their sessions permanent, and assumed, in other respects, a tone equally 
unfriendly and menacing towards the Convention. ‘The section of Lepelletier, in particular, which is in the centre 
of Paris, and which always was, and still is, the theatre of the greatest gaiety and dissipation, took the lead in these 
counsels. At one time it presented an address to the Convention, copiously descanting upon the horrors of terror- 
ism, demanding that those who were called terrorists should not only be inhibited the right of voting, but forthwith 
punished; and that the troops in the neighborhood of Paris should be stationed further off, although there were then in 
the neighborhood not more than three thousand foot, and six hundred horse, and which were there for six months before. 
At another time it placed, by its own arrét, under the safeguard of the primary assemblies, all those who had 
delivered their opinions in those assemblies, and invited the other sections of Paris to form a meeting of forty-eight 
commissioners, to declare to all France the sentiments of this commune upon the state of affairs in the present junc- 
ture. On the 10th Vendemiaire, this section resolved that a meeting of the electoral corps should be held at the 
theatre Francais on the next day, and admonished the other sections to a like concurrence; as likewise to escort 
the electors to the place of rendezvous, and protect the assembly whilst sitting, with an armed force, if necessary. 
A partial meeting was, in consequence, held there, and which continued its sitting for some time after a proclama- 
tion was issued by the Convention, ordering the electors to disperse. Indeed, it was not without great difficulty 
that this proclamation was read before the door of that assembly. An armed force was then ordered out, under 
General Menou, the Commandant of the guard, to support the proclamation; but they were gone before he arrived. 
On the 12th, this section issued other inflammatory arrets; and on the night of the 12th, another fruitless attempt 
was made by the Government to surround the cominune of the section and secure its members; for which failure, 
General Menou, who withdrew the troops after he had surrounded it, was degraded, and the command transferred 
to Barras. On the 13th, the catastrophe took place, and ended as I have already stated. 
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That the party in question meant. to subvert the Revolution, and restore the ancient monarchy, and that the 
destruction of the Convention was the first step in the train of those measures which were deemed necessary to 
accomplish it, cannot be doubted. A slight attention only to the above facts sufficiently demonstrates the truth of 
this assertion in all its parts. Even in the primary assemblies a ground was taken incompatible with the present 
system. Some free latitude, it is true, the people have a right to take in those assemblies, however limited or spe- 
cial the object may be upon which they are convened to decide. Butas soon as the sections took the same ground, 
acting in harmony with the electoral corps, in contempt of the law, and in defiance of the Convention, the case was 
altered. From that moment rebellion was announced in form, and the sword of civil war was completely unsheath- 
ed; nor could it be restored whilst the Convention survived, or without a counter revolution, otherwise than by 
reducing the revolted sections to order. Fortunately, the latter was the issue, and, in consequence whereof, every 
thing has since progressed as the friends of the Revolution have wished. The revolted sections were immediately 
afterwards disarmed, and without opposition, and the electoral corps is now legally convened, (those of it who have 
not, in dread of punishment, made their escape) and with a disposition to be more observant of the decrees, and 
accommodating to the existing Government. 

But, if this party had succeeded in its attack upon the Convention, what would have followed? Would it like- 
wise have succeeded in the other object, to which this was only a step? A conjectural answer can only be given to 
a supposititious case. My opinion then is, that, although the impression would have been a deep one, yet the ultimate 
issue would have been the same. It is said, and perhaps with truth, that in case the attack succeeded, it was intended 
the electoral corps should immediately assemble, and place itself, in some measure, at the head of France. The 
overthrow of the Convention would have left the nation without a government or head, to influence public measures; 
and in which case, this corps, being a legal one, and at the head of this great city, would have had stronger preten- 
sions to the public attention, than any whatever. It is not, however, to be presumed, that it would have assumed 
the reins of government; but it would doubtless have undertaken to admonish, and the probability is, that, in such a 
state of things, its admonition would have been regarded. With this view, it is believed that the crisis was brought 
on, at the precise point of time, before the meeting of the electorial assemblies, to admit, in the interval, the com- 
munication of the event (in case it were prepetrated) to all France, without allowing to the people suflicient time to 
recover from the dismay and confusion into which they would be thereby thrown. In such a state of things, this corps 
might have made a great impression upon the whole nation, supported, as it would appear to be, by all Paris; and as 
it really would be, at least to that stage, by a considerable portion. At the head of thiscorps was already placed the old 
ci-devant Duke of Nivernois—a man not without some literary merit, and whose character had been so free from 
enormity, and his temper so dormant, that, although imprisoned, and in the list of those who were deemed, under what 
is called the reign of Robespierre, a fit subject for the guillotine, yet he survived that reign, and received his life as 
a boon from those who were now threatened with destruction. It was said he declined the presidency; but it is also 
believed that his modest disqualification was more the effect of an accurate calculation of chances in the great game 
they were playing, than of principle; and, of course that, if the blow succeeded, he might be prevailed on to serve. A 
majority of the corps, many of whom were likewise ci-devant nobles, was believed to be of the same principles. The 
nation would therefore have beheld, on the one side, the Convention overthrown, perhaps massacred, and whose mem- 
bers were, in general, known to be attached to the Revolution; and on the other, the electoral corps, with this person 
at its head, and which it would, of course, conclude was decidedly of opposite political principles; the latter advanced 
forward upon the ruin of the former, and jn some sort possessed of the reinsof government. Surely no opportunity 
more favorable to the views of the royalists could have been sought, than this would have presented. How they 
meant to improve it, had fortune placed them in that situation, is not known, nor is it probable it will be: for it is 
to be presumed that, whatever the plan was, admitting there was one already formed for such an event, it had been 
concerted by the leaders only, and was not to be unfolded until after the sections were thus far plunged into the 
same atrocity with themselves. ‘lhere were two ways by which this opportunity might have been improved; the first, 
by an immediate declaration in favor of royalty; the second, by electing their own deputies, and inviting the other 
departments to do the same, for the purpose of putting the constitution in motion. Had the first been adopted, the 
nation would, doubtless, have been greatly confounded, and, in the moment of dismay, the royalists would, most 
probably, have come forward, and the patriots lain quiet. Soon, however, in Paris herself, symptoms of discontent 
would have been seen, and, perhaps, even in some of those sections which were foremost in the revolt; many of whose 
citizens had joined the opposition from principle, in respect to the right of suffrage; some because they had been 
persecuted, or censured as terrorists, and only because they were patriots; and others because they doubted the 
political integrity of the present house, and wished it changed. All of these would have been struck with consterna- 
tion, when they heard that a king was proclaimed, and would have looked back with horror at the scene through 
which they had passed. ) i 

By this time, too, some of the armies would have been seen advancing towards Paris, and which would most 
probably have had little to du: for 1 am persuaded that, as soon as the citizens recovered from the extravagance 
into which they had been betrayed, they would be among the first to fall upon their betrayers- Had the second been 
adopted, it is probable it would have secured the elections in favor of the royalists; the decrees would of course have 
been rejected; nor would any of the present members have been re-elected. Soon, however, this would have been 
seen by the people, and, being seen, half the danger would have been provided against. In the memory of those 
who were friendly to the Revolution, and the catalogue of its friends must be a long one, counting those only whose 
fathers and sons were slaughtered in its defence on the frontiers, the destruction of the Convention, under whose 
banners they had bled, would form a moral cause that would hang heavy on the shoulders of the subsequent admi- 
nistration. ‘The manner of the suffrage, though in form free, would be demed an usurpation, and the slighetest de- 
viation afterwards become a signal for revolt. If they used their. _— with violence, the same effect would be 
produced as if a king were immediately proclaimed; and if they used it with moderation, they might perhaps pre- 
vent the calamity of another crisis; and whiling away in office the time allotted by the constitution, be enabled, in 
the interim, so far to efface the memory of what was passed, as to secure themselves afterwards a retreat which 
would exempt them from punishment; but in neither case would they be able to restore the ancient monarchy. 
You will observe that my reasoning is founded upon a belief that the army is sound; that the great bulk of the citi- 
zens of Paris are so likewise; and that the farmers, or cultivators in general, if not decidedly in favor of the Revo- 
lution, though in my opinion they are, are at least not against it; and which belief, though perhaps erroneous, is the 
result of an attentive observation to such facts and circumstances as have appeared to me to merit attention. 

But you will ask, if Paris is on the side of the Revolution, how happened that such a force was formed there 
against the Convention, whilst so small a one was marshalled on its side? Let us first establish facts and then reason 
from them. Paris consists of forty-eight sections, and of which eight only were actually in arms against the Con- 
vention; three for it, and the others neutral. Of those, too, who were sent by the eight sections, it is presumable, from 
the peremptory manner of their retreat, and the ease with which they were afterwards disarmed, as likewise by 
their uniform declarations at the time and since, that the greater number did not expect to be ied against the Con- 
vention; or, if they did, that they went with reluctance; so that, in my opinion, the real force which marched out 
for the purpose of actual hostility was inconsiderable; and this, too, it is said, was in part composed of adventurers 
from other quarters, and, in some instances, even of foreigners. Still, however, there was an actual revolt by those 
sections, and at best a neutrality on the part of the others; the three who declared themselves for the Convention 
excepted. How account for this? That the royalists had gained the preponderance in some few of the sections, 
and particularly that of Lepelletier, is certain. But that this was not the case with many is presumable. It is well 
known that the inhabitants of Paris, in general, wished to get rid of their present deputies, and for reasons hereto- 
fore explained. ‘The opposition to the decrees, therefore, may be thus accounted for, and with the greater pro- 
priety, because it is certain they were opposed, and even by the royalists, upon republican principles, the unaliena- 

le right of suffrage, &c.; and by which an impression was made in the primary assemblies upon the audience, and 
thence gradually extended throughout the city. In the primary assemblies, too, every person was allowed to speak; 
and it happened that, among the royalists, there were some good speakers, and who, by taking popular ground, en- 
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grossed for the time the public attention; by means whereof they were enabled to practise more extensively upon 
the credulity of the less enlightened of their countrymen than they were aware of. It often happens, when a colli- 
sion takes place between friends, and even upon a trivial cause, one act of irritation begets another, till finally the 
parties become irreconcileable. How much more easy then was it for artful men, at the present moment, to prevail 
over the ignorant, and seduce them into error, especially when it is known that the latter already wished a change; 
that they thought nor had a right to make it; and of which right they could not be deprived, without the sacrifice 
of their liberty, in whose cause they had already so long contended, and so greatly suffered. 

How explain the extraordinary phenomenon, “~ the very sections, who, on the 4th Prairial, were on opposite 
sides, should now shift their ground, so as that those who then supported the Céhvention should now be against 
it, and those who opposed should now be for it? ‘Taking the Convention as the standard, it remains only in any 
case to explain the motive of such party as wanders from it: for that circumstance alone creates doubt, and of course 
alone requires explanation. No one will ask why such a party supports the Convention, because there can be no 
motive for such an inquiry. In some cases, a party, yielding such support, may have less honorable motives for it 
than another party had. {think Ihave seen such myself. But in nocase can the object be a counter-revolutionary 
one. To this inquiry, then, in this view, I have already given a satisfactory answer, at least so far as I am able to 
do it: for I have already explained what I deemed in general the cause of the aberration of the sections upon the 
present occasion, as I did upon the former one; that of the faubourg of St. Antoine, and whose present conduct 
warrants the opinion then given upon that head. 

But how happened it that so many of the disaffected were chosen into the electoral corps as to give the royalists 
a preponderance there? How could a people, attached to the Revolution, commit the care of it. to those who were 
its foes, especially to such as, by their station and character, were universally known to be such? This touches a 
subject extremely interesting: for it leads to facts over which a veil has yet been thrown, but to which history will 
doubtless do justice; and in which case it will present to view a scene of horror, in some respects perhaps not less 
frightful than that which was exhibited under the reign of terror. Behind the curtain, as it were, for it has made 
but little noise in several of the departments, the terrible scourge of terror has shifted hands, and latterly been 
wielded by the royalists, who, beginning with the subaltern and perhaps wicked agents of the former reign, had 
persecuted and murdered many of the soundest patriots and best of men. ‘To such a height had this evil risen, and 
so general was the imputation of terrorism, that, in certain quarters, the patriots in general were not only discour- 
aged, but, in a great measure, depressed. It is affirmed to be a fact, by those who ought to know, and who merit 
belief, that in some of those quarters, and even where the preponderance, in point of numbers, was greatly in their 
favor, none attended the primary assemblies; and that, in others, a few only attended, and who took no part in the 
proceedings. ‘This, therefore, will account why the royalists took the lead in these assemblies, and why so many 
of them were chosen in the electoral corps. 

But by what strange vicissitude of affairs was this effect produced? How could it happen under an administra- 
tion unfriendly to royalty? In truth the explanation is distinctly marked by preceding events, and has been in part 
unfolded in preceding communications. ‘Terrorism, or what was then called so, the persecution of the royalists, 
had gone to such a Jength that it became indispensably necessary to end it. To this object, therefore, the whole 
force of the Government was directed, and with effect: for it was accomplished. But, in striking at terrorism, per- 
haps by the unguarded manner of the blow; perhaps by those consequences which were inseparable from such vibrations, 
and in hor I deem the most likely; an elevation was given fur a while to the opposite extreme. ‘The terrorism of that 
day was the excess of the passion for liberty, but it was countenanced by those in office, as necessary, in their judg- 
ment, to bring about the Revolution; nor were its acts displayed in private assassinations. On the contrary, they 
were sanctified by public judgments and public executions. ‘The most culpable, therefore, were those who expiated 
for their crimes on the 9th Thermidor; but, with others in general, and even where the excess was criminal, the in- 
tention was otherwise. At that point, therefore, which discriminated between the vicious extravagancies of the 
moment, and the spirit of patriotism itself, should the scale have been suspended; and there, by the law, it was sus- 
pended: for I do not recollect any act of the Convention which passed beyond it. Special outrages were, it is true, spe- 
cially corrected; but, even ia these cases, I do not know any instance where the correction was disproportionate to 
the offence. But, so nice was the subject upon which they had to act, and so delicate is the nerve of human sensi- 
bility, that it was impossible for the Government, under existing circumstances, to moderate its rigor towards the 
royalists, without giving, in a certain degree, encouragement to royalty. In this, therefore, it is to be presumed 
the late event will produce a beneficial effect: for, as the views of the royalists were completely unmasked, and 
defeated, and which were always denied to exist, until they were thus unmasked, it cannot otherwise than tend to 
open the eyes of the community in that respect, and in the degree to repress the arrogant spirit of royalty. To your 
judgment, however, these facts and observations, in respect to the late movement, are respectfully submitted. 

1 have lately been honored with your several favors of May 29, June the Ist and 7th, and of July 2, 8, 14, 21, 
29, and 30, all of which came to hand about the same time, and generally by the route of England; and to which 1 
will certainly pay the utmost attention. As, however, this letter has already gone to an unreasonable length, and 
especially as I wish you to be correctly informed of the character and fate of the movement in question, I think it 
best to despatch this immediately, reserving a more particular reply to those favors for a future communication. 
For the present, however, permit me to add, that, as yet, no complaint has been made to me against the treaty; nor 
have I heard any thing from the committee on the sudject, since the application requesting information in what 
light they were to view the reports respecting it, and which was made soon_after the treaty was concluded. If any 
thing is intended to be said, I think it will not be said until after the new Government is organized; nor then, until 
after it is known that the treaty is ratified; and, in which case, I have reason to sama fe I shall hear from them 
on the subject. I trust, however, let the event in that respect, or the opinion which the committee may entertain, 
be what it may, I shall find that the same amicable and dispassionate counsels still prevail towards us that have 
been shown for some time past. To inculcate which disposition, not only by the documents and lights derived from 
you, but by such others as my own imperfect experience, and often too wandering judgment, have supplied, has 
been, and be assured will continue to be, equally the object of my most earnest wishes, and undeviating efforts. 


P. S. As the vessel by which this will be forwarded will not sail until a gentleman, who is now here, arrives at 
Havre, I have kept the letter with me for the purpose of adding to it what — immediately happen before his de- 
parture. On the day after to-morrow, the new Government is to convene, and the prospect is now favorable that it 
will then convene, and precisely upon the ground stated in the preceding letter. Some symptoms were latterly 
seen which gave cause for apprehension that the expiring moments of the Convention would be moments of great 
agony and convulsion. Denunciations and counter denunciations were made, proceeding from causes connected 
with the late movement; but happily these are over, without producing any serious effect. A commission of five 
was appointed to make a supplemental report respecting that movement, and it was expected by many it would end 
in a proposal to annul the proceedings of several of the departments, whose primary assemblies were said to be under 
constraint by the royalists, and probably, also, in the arrestation of several deputies; but that commission has freed 
every one from uneasiness on that account, by a report just made; and which proposes only some new provisions for 
the trial of offenders in that movement, and others in several of the departments, who have committed atrocities of 
various kinds, under the pretext of punishing the terrorists. Every moment must be deemed critical in the existing 
circumstances of this country; being at the eve of a great revolution, a transition from one government to another; 
and especially when it is known that there is a party, not despicable in point of numbers, and less so in activity and 
talents, always ready to seize every incident that occurs, to throw every thing into confusion; and which party is 
connected, not only with the emigrants abroad, but with the surrounding Powers, by whom the necessary means are 
furnished for the purpose. But yet it seems as if the Convention would retain its strength to the last moment of its 
existence, and transmit its powers unimpaired to its successor. The decrees are said to be universally observed, 
and the leading members of both sides of the house are, in general, re-elected; these are to elect the others, so as to 
make up the two-thirds of the new Government. 
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Lately, Jourdan received a check on the other side of the Rhine, and which occasioned his falling back to the 
Rhine; upon which river both his and Pichegru’s army are posted. The cause of this is not distinctly known; but 
certain it is, that the deputy of the military section of the committee of public safety has been since arrested, upon a 
suspicion of treachery; as are three others, upon a charge of treasonable correspondence with their enemies; but 
with what propriety | do not pretend to determine. It is worthy of remark, that it was known in England and in 
Basle, before it happened, that there would be a movement here at the time it happened; at which time, too, the 
: pegs d’Artois landed from England upon the Isle of Dieu, near the French coast, opposite the Vendée, where he 

still 1s. 

A report was yesterday made to the Convention, of an important advantage gained in a rencounter in the Medi- 
terranean, in which the French took a ship of the line and damaged greatly two others; and likewise took fourteen 
merchant ships, richly laden, and estimated at ag enormous sum. Two other advantages in other quarters are spoken 
of, still more signal than this. but not by authority. 

Moneron is returned; but whether by order of the French Government, (as I suspect, and in consequence of the 
fortunate issue of the late movement) or the failure of his mission, be it what it might, is uncertain. Be assured, if 
Mr. Jay’s treaty is ratified, it will excite great discontent here. Of this, however, I shall be able to speak with more 
certainty after the new Government is organized. 


Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 


Paris, November 5, 1795. 

Sir: . 

On the 27th ultimo the Convention ended its career, by declaring that its powers ceased; and immediately 
afterwards the installation of the new Government began in the same hall, by a verification of the powers of its de- 
puties, and their distribution into two branches, according to the mode prescribed in the constitution; and which was 
completed in that and the succeeding day. It was found upon inspection, that the decrees heretofore noticed were 
universally obeyed, and that, of the two-thirds of its legislative branches who were to be taken from among the mem- 
bers of the Convention, more than a majority were elected by the departments, so that the duty imposed upon those 
who were elected, of supplying the deficiency by their own suffrage, became proportionably more easy and less objec- 
tionable. This, therefore, was immediately executed by ballot; and, after which, the interior organization of each 
branch followed, and which took up a day or two only; then the members of the directoire, or executive, were 
chosen, and which was done on the 31st ind, and whereby the new Government was completely installed. 

When I observe that the scene, which was exhibited upon this great occasion, resembled, in many respects, what 
we see daily acted on our side of the Atlantic, in our National and State Assemblies, you will have a better idea of 
the tranquillity which reigned throughout, than I can otherwise describe. Nor shall I be accused of an unbecoming 
partiality, if I draw, from the increasing similitude in their and our political institutions, which this constitution and 
other proceedings furnish, the most favorable hopes of the future prosperity and welfare of this republic. 

The adoption of a new constitution, founded upon the equality of human rights, with its legislative powers distri- 
buted into two branches, and other improvements in the executive and judiciary departments, though stilh perhaps 
imperfect, yet certainly far beyond what past experiments here gave reason to expect, is an event of great import- 
ance, not only to France, but perhaps to mankind in general. Tts complete inauguration, too, assures us that its 
merits will be tried; though, indeed, under the existing circumstances of a war with the neighboring Powers, who 
are interested in its overthrow; of a strong party within, incessantly laboring to promote the same objects together 
with the derangement of the finances and other embarrassments which were inseparable from the difficulties the 
had to encounters; the experiment ought not to be called a fair one. If, however, it does succeed, and the republi- 
can system is preserved here, notwithstanding the various and complicated difficulties which opposed its establish- 
ment, and still shakes its foundation, it will ea furnish a complete refutation of all those arguments which 
have been, in all ages and nations, urged against the practicability of such a Government, and especially in old 
countries. 

Reveillere, Lepeaux, Rewbell, Sieyes, Le Tourneur, and Barras are elected into the directoire; and who are all 
distinguished for their talents and integrity, as likewise their devotion to the Revolution; a circumstance which not 
only furnishes reasonable ground whereon to estimate the principles of those who choose them, but which will like- 
wise tend essentially to give stability to the Revolution itself. 

I write you at present only to communicate this important event, and will hereafter, as heretofore, keep you re- 
gularly advised of what shall appear to me to merit communication. 


P. S. Sieyes has declined accepting his seat in the directoire, and Carnot is appointed in his stead. 

Mr. Fauchet is lately arrived, and as he appears to be extremely dissatisfied with Mr. Jay’s treaty with Great 
is and is, apparently, well received by his Government, I doubt not his communications on that head will be 
attended to. 


Mr. Pickering to Mr. Monroe. 


DEPARTMENT or State, November 23, 1795. 
Sir: 
The office of Secretary of State is yet vacant. I write now merely to acknowledge the receipt of your seve- 
ral letters, numbered 16, 17, 18,19, 20, and 21. 

You will see an answer to the last has been anticipated, by a long letter from me, dated in September, on the 
subject of the treaty between the United States and Great Britain. By that letter, you will understand that the 
ideas you have detailed are quite foreign to the views of the Government of the United States. 

Your suggestions in regard to Mr. Parish, our consul at Hamburg, have led me to remind Mr. Adams of a re- 
quest formerly made to him, to inquire into his conduct, and report the same to this Department. Such [ under- 
stand to be the fact, and that no report has yet been received. 


I am, &c. 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, December 6, 1795. 


Sir: 
I was lately honored with originals and triplicates of your favors of the 12th and 14th of September last.* The 
duplicates are yet to be received. ; ; ‘ 
By the first of these letters, I learn that the President has ratified the late treaty with England; and by the 
second, the measures taken to vindicate our territorial rights, that were violated by the captain of a British frigate, 
in an attempt to seize Mr. Fauchet, the late French minister, within our jurisdiction, on his return home; and to 


which communications due regard shall be paid, as occasion requires. ° 


*Ante, pages 596, 666. 
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That the treaty was ratified, was a fact well established here, before the receipt of your favor. It was, indeed, 
generally credited before the arrival of Mr. Fauchet, by whom it was confirmed, and afterwards doubted by none. 
As I had no reason to presume, from any communication from your Department, that the contrary would be the 
case, so [ had never calculated on the contrary; nor had I given this Government any reason to calculate on the 
contrary; having left it to form its own judgment on that point, according to its own lights, so that, in this respect, 
I have nothing wherewith to reproach myself on the score of discretion. 

The effect which this incident produced in the councils of this country, through its several stages, may be traced 
in my former communications, and to which I beg to refer you. To these, I have at present nothing material now 
toadd. Symptoms of discontent, it is true, are still seen; but whether they will assume an aspect more unpleasant, 
{ know not. If they do, or-any thing occurs of sufficient importance to merit your attention, I will certainly ap- 
prise you of it, and without delay. me,: 

You likewise saw, by my former communications, that I understood and acted upon that part of my instructions, 
which explained the object of Mr. Jay’s mission to England, differently from what it appears, by your favor of the 
12th of September, and by Mr. Randolph’s of the Ist of June preceding, it was intended I should understand and 
act on it: and whereby If was placed, by the course of events, in a very delicate and embarrassing dilemma, from 
which, indeed, I am not yet perhaps fully extricated, though I hope and think Iam. Upon this head, I have only 
now to observe, that, as soon as I had reason to believe that Mr. Jay’s instructions embraced objects which I had 
before thought they did not, I profited of what I heard, and acted accordingly; keeping out of view, so far as de- 
pended on me, what had before passed between the Government and myself upon that subject, and to which I with 
pleasure add, that I have never heard the least intimation on it since. In reviewing this particular trait in my con- 
duct here, you will, I doubt not, do me the justice to observe, that when I made the suggestion alluded to, it was 
not rashly done, nor without sufficient motive; on the contrary, that (paying due regard to the actual state of our 
affairs at the time) I was called on to make it by considerations the most weighty, and which ought not to have been 
dispensed with; considerations, however, which [ now forbear to repeat, having heretofore sufficiently unfolded 
them. 

I have the pleasure to enclose you the report of Mr. Skipwith, upon the subject of the claims of many of our citi- 
zens who were heretofore injured by the occurrences of the war, and in consequence entitled to indemnities, and 
by which you will find that many of those claims are settled, and derive useful information in respect to others. 

I likewise send you a letter from Mr. Fenwick, explaining his conduct in regard to the charge exhibited against 
him in your Department. As Mr. Fenwick has always proved himself to be an useful, indeed a valuable, officer in 
the station he holds, and as the error imputed to him might be the effect of judgment only, and which I think it was, 
I have thought I could not better forward your views, or the interest of my country, than by continuing him in the 
discharge of the duties of his office, till the President shall finally decide in his case. He will doubtless communi- 
cate with you on the subject, so that the interval will not be great before I have the decision in question, and which 
will, of course, be duly executed. 

Two days since, Count Carletti, minister from ‘Tuscany, was, in consequence of some offence given by him to 
the Government, ordered to depart from Paris in forty-eight hours, and the bounds of the republic in eight days. 
It is said the offence consisted in a demand made to visit the daughter of the late King, of whom he spoke in terms 
of extreme commiseration, and which was thought to be not only an interference in concerns exclusively their own, 
but to have thrown some reproach on the French Government. The count, I hear, departs to-night, by way of 
Marseilles. 

Soon after the Government was organized, the minister of foreign affairs announced a day on which the direc- 
toire would receive the ministers of foreign Powers; and who were requested to rendezvous tor that purpose at his 
house, to proceed thence to that of the <directoire. We did so, and were presented, without regard to precedence, 
to that body, and whose president addressed the whole diplomatic corps in a short discourse, the principal object of 
which was, to assure it of the cordiality with which it was welcomed here by the representatives of the French 
people, which he contrasted with the pomp and ceremony of the ancient court, which, he said, was neither cordia! 
nor fraternal. I mention this latter circumstance merely to contradict the account given of the address by the jour- 
nalists, and who made a particular speech for the president to each minister. 

Manheim has certainly fallen again into the hands of the Austrians, with the garrison; the amount of which is 
not known, but presumed to be several thousands. But, in Italy, the fortune of the war is on the side of France: 
for the same day which announced the capture of Manheim, announced likewise a great and decisive victory over 
the Austrians in the other quarter. ‘The details of the killed and wounded are also not yet accurately known; but 
it is understood that four or five thousand are taken prisoners, many slain, and the mer army put completely to 
rout. 
Since the organization of the new Government, the character and deportment of all the departments are essen- 
tially improved. The legislative corps, in both its branches, exhibits, in the manner of discussion, a spectacle won- 
derfully impressive in its favor, when compared with what was daily seen in the late Convention. And the execu- 
tive departments begin to show an energy which grows out of the nice partition of their duties, and the greater re- 
sponsibility that belongs to each. In truth, the vibration from the system of terror had, by the force of moral causes, 
gone so far, and produced so deep an effect, as to have greatly relaxed the whole machine of Government. It was 
certainly felt in the departments, in the public councils, in foreign negotiations, and in the armies. A short space 
of time, however, will now show how far the change which has taken place in the Government, will furnish the 
means of an adequate remedy. 

Mr. Pinckney has, I hear, closed his business in Spain to his satisfaction, aud is now on his route back, intend- 
ing to take Paris in his way. I trust this report is, in every respect, well founded; of which, however, you will 
duubtless be correctly informed before this reaches you. 


P. 8. Count Carletti has notified to the French Government that he cannot depart without the consent of his own. 


Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 


Paris, December 22, 1795. 
SIR: 
Since my last, I was favored with yours of the 9th of October, and a quadruplicate of that of the 12th of Sep- 
tember; of which latter, the original and triplicate were before acknowledged. 

Since my last, too, [ have received a note from the minister of foreign affairs, complaining of the conduct of Mr. 
Parish, our consul at Hamburgh, in granting passports for France to British subjects, equipping the emigrants, and 
acting in all casesas the English agent; a copy of which note, and of my reply, are herewith forwarded you. I hear, 
also, that his conduct was even more reprehensible than is stated by the minister: for that he not only equipped 
the emigrants, but did it in American bottoms, with a view of protecting them under our flag. In calling your atten- 
tion to this subject, permit me to add, that two American citizens, Benjamin Jarvis and Thomas Randall, both of 
New York, the former a respectable merchant, as has been represented to me, and the latter known to the President 
as captain of artillery in the late war, and lately as vice consul at Canton, in China, have requested me to communi- 
cate to you their wish to obtain appointments in the consulate, in any of the respectable ports of France, or other 
European ports connected with the trade of France; and that I have reason to believe they would, either of them, 
be happy to accept the appointment in question. {n case Mr. Parish is removed, permit me further to suggest the 
propriety of giving to his successor two commissions; one for Hamburgh, and the other for Altona, in the neighbor- 
hood of Hamburgh, but under the jurisdiction of Denmark. Much business is done at Altona, on account of the 
greater freedom of its trade: for Hamburg, though in some respects a free and independent city, yet in others it feels 
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the influence of the Emperor, and is therefore a less eligible port for mercantile transactions, and especially those 
connected with France. 

I sent you, with my last, a report of Mr. Skipwith upon the cases submitted to his care for adjustment with this 
Government, and shall continue to give him all the aid in my power in those cases which remain unsettled, and ap- 
prise you regularly of the progress. ‘To that of Mr. Girard, due attention shall certainly be paid. 

At present, no symptoms of an approaching peace are to be seen, unless, indeed, the most vigorous preparations 
for the continuance of war may be deemed such, and which sometimes happens. The directoire has called on the 
Legislature for a supply of six hundred millions, in specie, which was immediately granted by a law which proposes 
raising it in the form of a loan; of which I send you a copy. The greatest possible fexertions are making by that 
body, and which seem to be supported by the Legislature, in putting the armies, the fleets, and the interior, into the 
best possible order; and so far as I can judge from appearances, these exertions seem to produce the effects that are 
desired from them: for, to those who are friendly to the Revolution, they give confidence; and from those who are 
not, they command respect. It is said, that Pichegru and Jourdan have lately gained several important advantages 
over the Austrians, in actions which, though not general, were nearly so; and that, in the result, they have resumed 
their station before Mayence. The former part of this report is, I believe, to be depended on; the latter avants con- 
firmation. In Italy, the troops of this republic continue to reap new successes; in which quarter, indeed, since the 
victory mentioned in my last, they have met with but little opposition. 

Latterly the views of Prussia have become more doubtful than they were before. The conduct of Prince Hohen- 
loe, who commanded the Prussian troops at Frankfort, in the neighborhood of the French and Austrian armies, 
during the retreat of the former, and who were stationed there to preserve the line of neutrality in favor of Prussia, 
itis said, could scarcely be deemed neutral. For the civilities which were shown by him to the Austrians upon that 
occasion, itis said, he has been rewarded since by some complimentary attention from the Emperor. The Dutch 
appear apprehensive that the King of Prussia will seize a suitable opportunity, if any offers, to favor the restoration 
of the Stadtholders and it is possible the conduct of the Prince Hohenloe, above referred to, may have increased 
that suspicion, by giving an insight into what might be the views of the Prussian cabinet, in case the retreat had 
continued; or any great reverse of fortune should hereafter befall the French arms. It is certain, however, that 
moments of difficulty are always moments of great jealousy; and that sometimes, upon such occasions, suspicion is 
thrown upon those who do not deserve it. 

The Count Carletti, late envoy, &c. from Tuscany, left Paris some four or five days since. He had refused 
going until he had heard from the Grand Duke; and remained, notwithstanding the reiterated orders of the directoire. 
Finally, however, he was ordered to depart in twenty-four hours, (this was not done before as | stated in my last) 
with intimation that force would be used to compel him, in case he did not. He still held out, however, the flag 
of defiance. The twenty-four hours expired, at which moment a commissary, with a carriage from the Govern- 
ment, waited to receive his orders for departure; or, in other words, to take the Count by force, and conduct him 
safe beyond the bounds of the republic; which was accordingly done. The diplomatic corps was summoned, by a 
member either averse to this peremptory mode of proceeding, or friendly to the Count, to interfere with the directvire 
in his behalf: but several members of that corps were of opinion, that, although sometimes a demand is made on the 
Government of a minister who gives offence, to recall him, yet there is no obligation on the Government offended, 
by the law of nations, to take that course; but that it may take any other, and even upon slight occasions, to rid 
itself of him, more prompt and summary, if it thinks fit; and,in consequence, no step was taken by the diplomatic 
corps on the subject. 

1 enclose you, also, a note from the minister of foreign affairs, complaining of the seizure and condemnation of 
the corvette Cassius; which, he says, is in violation of the treaties between the two republics; and to which I 
replied, that I would present the subject to your attention; and doubted not-1 should be enabled to give a satisfactory 
answer thereon. 


Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, January 26th, 1796. 


Some weeks past, the property of William Vans, a citizen of the United States, was attached by Joseph Sands, 
another citizen of the said States, in a tribunal of France at Havre; where the cause was sustained, and judgment 
rendered in favor of the plaintiff. From this judgment the defendant appealed to the superior tribunal of the depart- 
ment at Rouen, where I believe it is now depending. As soon as the suit commenced, Mr. Vans applied for my 
interference; claiming by the twelfth article of the consular convention between the two republics, an exemption, 
at the instance of a fellow-citizen, from the tribunals of the country; the cognizance of such controversies being, 
as he supposed, thereby exclusively vested in the consuls of each nation, within the jurisdiction of the other. I 
examined attentively the convention, and was of opinion, that the construction insisted on by Mr. Vans was sound; 
but yet, as the subject was important in respect to the principle, and questionable in point of policy, I wished to 
decline any interference in it, till I had your instruction. He continued, however, to press me; saying that if such 
was the import of the article, it vested in him a right which I ought to secure him the enjoyment of; the depriva- 
tion’ of which, too, in the present instance, would be his ruin: for that the execution of the judgment by the sale of 
the merchandises attached at Havre, where there was no demand for it, would not only subject him to a severe loss, 
but that he was likewise sued for the same sum in America, and where judgment would probably, likewise, be rendered 
against him. Finally, therefore, I did apply in his behalf, by a letter to the minister of foreign relations, of which 
I send you a copy; explaining my idea of the import of the treaty in the case in question; and requesting that the 
Executive (so far as depended on that branch, and provided it concurred with me in opinion) might cause the same 
to be executed; and to which I have yet received no answer, though I am assured verbally, that the directoire con- 
curs with me in the construction; and that a correspondent intimation thereon will be given by the minister of jus- 
tice, to the court where the suit now is; with whom it will probably be decisive. I state this case that you may 
apprize me how it is the wish of the President I should act in cases of the kind in future, and even in the present 
one, if not finally settled before I hear from you; and which may probably happen. If it is wished that such con- 
troversies should be decided by the courts of the country, I doubt not such a construction and practice will be 
agreeable to this Government; but if the contrary’is preferred, you will, I presume, see the necessity of prescribing, 
by ws — authority, how the consular courts are to be held, how their process is to be executed, and appeals 
conducted. 

As connected with this subject, permit me to call your attention to another, upon which I likewise wish to be 
instructed. For the port of Havre there are at present two consuls, or rather a consul and a vice consul; both of 
whom, Mr. Cutting and Mr. Lamotte, are recognized by this Government. Was it intended the latter commission 
should supersede the formers; or is it intended that both should exist at the same time; the power of the vice consul 
being dormant only when the consul is present? I wish to know in what light [ am to consider these appointments, 
since thereby I shall likewise know to whom [ am to look for the performance of the consular duties of this port.* 

A third one of the same kind occurs, and which [ think proper to mention to you. Sometime since, Mr. Pitcairn 
was appointed vice consul for Paris, and in respect to which appointment, I deemed it my duty to present before 
you several considerations, growing out of his character as a British subject, and the actual state of things heres 
which made ii inexpedient to demand his recognition of this Government, until after they were weighed, and I, in 
consequence, further instructed on that head. These were stated in my letter of the 17th May last, and to which, 
as yet, I have received noanswer. As Mr. Pitcairn probably expects to hear from me on this topic, I shall thank 
you for infurmation of what I am to say to him, and how I am to act in that respect. 


* Both of these gentlemen are men of merit and great respectability. I wished only the principle settled. 
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The collection of the forced Joan continues, and will, I think, succeed. But what its afeget will be, is a point 

upon which there is a diversity of opinion. Some think it will fall short of the sum at which it was estimated, whilst 
other: carry it much beyond that estimation. Certain, however, it is, that by means thereof the embarrassments of 
the Government will for the present be relieved, and time given for the maturity and adoption of a more complete 
system of finance; which subject is now under consideration of the council of five hundred. 

About the twenty-fifth of December last, a truce was asked by the Austrian Generals Wurmser and Clairfait, 
of Pichegru and Jourdan, for three months, and granted, subject to the will of the directoire, by whom, it is said, 
it was allowed for one only; the report, at first circulated, that it was wholly rejected, being without foundation. 
Whether it will be prolonged, admitting the term as here stated to be correct, is unknown, as likewise is the motive 
of Austria in asking, or of France in granting it. The presumptjon is, it was to try the experiment of negotiation in 
the interim; and such is the report. And it is likewise presumable, that such an experiment was made or is now 
making; but, from what I can learn, there is little prospect of its producing a peace. It will be difficult to part 
Austria from England, whilst the latter supplies the former with money to carry on the war, and which she will 
probably continue to do, whilst she carries it on herself. The present prospect, therefore, is, that Europe is des- 
tined to sustain the waste and havec of another campaign, for, superior as England is at sea, with the recent con- 
quest of the Cape of Good Hope, it is not probable, if she escapes an internal convulsion, the symptoms of which 
have diminished of late, that she will restore every thing on her part, and leave France in possession of the Belgic, 
and without which, [ think France will not make peace. A doubt, indeed, has latterly been circulated, whether 
England will make any sacrifice in favor of the Emperor; whether, in short, she would agree to restcre the posses- 
sions taken by her from France and Holland, as a consideration for the restoration of the Belgic to the Emperor. It 
is even added, that intimations have been made by her, that, if France will leave her in possession of her conquests 
from Helland, she will restore every thing taken from France, and Jeave her in possession of St. Domingo and the 
Relgic. Lf chs be. true, and it be credited by the Emperor, it will certainly tend to weaken, and perhaps absolutely 
to dissolve the connexion between England and Austria. 

I communicated to you, in two preceding letters, the application of Count Carlotti, minister from Tuscany, for 
permission to visit the unfortunale young princess, §&c. and the displeasure which that demand gave to the direc- 
toire, who suspended his powers immediately, ordered him to leave the republic forthwith, and, finally, sent him, 
by force, beyond its limits. It was apprehended, by many, that this peremptory mode of proceeding would give 
offence to the Grand Duke; the contrary, however, was the case: for, as soon as he heard of the transaction, he des- 
patched another envoy to the directoire, to disavow the demand of Carlotti, and declare his respect for the French 
Government, and such was the solicitude for his hasty departure, that he actually departed without the ordinary 
credentials, bearing simply a letter of introduction from the Grand Duke himself. Thus, therefore, this business 
has ended, without producing any injury to the French republic, whilst it is a proof of the energy of its councils, and 
of its decision upon the delicate subject to which it refers. 

On the 2Ist instant, being the anniversary of the execution of the late King, the members of the legislative corps 
of the directvire, and all public officers, took a new and solemn oath to support the constitution, or, rather, of 
hatred to royalty. The directoire gave, on the same day, what is called a fete in the champ de Mars, where an 
amphitheatre was erected, and from whence the President, surrounded by the other members, and all the ministers 
of the Government, delivered an oration suited to the occasion, to a numerous audience. It seems to be the policy 
of the existing Government to revive the zeal of the people in favor of the republic, and of the revolution; and mea- 
sures of this kind are certainly well calculated to produce that effect. ' 

P. S. Since writing the above, I have heard, through a channel that merits confidence, that the term of the truce 
is prolonged, and which strengthens what I intimated above, that a negotiation is depending with Austria. The 
recent departure, too, of one of the Dutch ministers for Holland, after a conference with the directoire, and which 
took place about the time the truce was, probably, prolonged, ts a circumstance which I think proper to communi- 
cate, since it gives cause to suspect, if a negotiation is depending, it treats for a general, and not a partial peace. 


Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, February 16th, 1796. 


I think it my duty to state to you, and without delay, a communication made me yesterday by the minister 
of foreign affairs, of a very interesting nature. I called to represent to him the distress of several of my country- 
men, occasioned by the protest, at Hamburgh, of bills given them for supplies rendered the Government, and to 
request his aid with the directoire to obtain them relief. This application was intended to harmonise with one that 
was making informally by our consul general, with the directoire, and which was arranged, in a manner to present 
the demands of the claimants before that body, in a forcible manner, and, at the same time, without wounding its 
feelings. But, before I entered on this subject, my attention was called to another, more important, and upon 
which he seemed pleased with the opportunity of addressing me. He observed that the directoire had, at length, 
made up its mind how to act, in regard to our treaty with England; that it considered the alliance between us as 
ceasing to exist from the moment the treaty was ratified, and had, or should, appoint an envoy extraordinary to 
attend and represent the same to our Government: that the person in view was known and esteemed in our country, 
and who would be specially commissioned on this business, and whose commission would expire with its that Mr. 
Adet had asked and obtained his recall, but did not say whether any other minister would be appointed in his stead 
for the present, though, as connected with Adet’s resignation, it is reported that Maret, lately returned from cap- 
tivity in Austria, is to succeed him. ‘The minister added some general observations on the treaty, tending to show 
that it was considered as throwing us into the scale of the coalesced powers, observing that he should hand me an 
official note on this subject, being ordered so to do by the directoire. As no specific objection was stated, I could 
make no specific reply. I expressed to him, however, my astonishment and concern at the measure spoken of, and 
inculcated, in the short time I remained with him, (for he was upon the point of going out) the propriety of candor 
in the discussion of the treaty, in its several parts, and the benefit of temper in all transactions with us, since we 
were certainly their best friends. T'o this he made no answer, and whereupon I left him. I have since heard 
nothing from him on the subject. I mean to see him, however, to-day, and, in case he permits me to act on the 
communication as an official one, to demand an audience of the directoire, to endeavor to divert it, if possible, 
from the measure contemplated; of which, and of the business generally, I will write you again in a day or two. 


Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, February 20th, 1796. 
Sir: : 
Immediately after my last, of the i6th of February, was concluded, I demanded, and had a conference with 
the minister of foreign affairs, upon the communication given in that letter. ; 

I represented to him that the information he had given me, of the intention of the directoire to appoint an envoy 
extraordinary to repair to the United States, to declare to our Government the dissatisfaction of this, in respect to 
our treaty with Great Britain, had penetrated me with the deepest concern, because I feared, from a measure so 
marked and conspicuous, the most serious ill consequences, both to them and to us. I stated to him that such a 
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mu ssion was calculated to make an impression in America, and throughout the world; not only that they were dis- 
satisfied with us, but, that even the issue of war and peace was suspended on the issue of the mission; that their 
and our enemiés would rejoice at the event, whilst theirs and our friends would behold the spectacle with horror: 
that the mission itself would place both republics in a new dilemma, and, from which, they could not both well extri- 
cate themselves with honor; that something was due, in the opinion of the world, to the character of the mission— 
its success must be brilliant, or the public would be disappointed, and this might indace them to insist on terms they 
would not otherwise have thought uf, and which would increase their mutual embarrassments; that, as soon as the 
mission was known to foreign powers, they would commence their intrigues to make it the means of separating us; 
that all were interested in our separation, none in our union; and, that our separation was an evil to be deprecated 
by both parties: that the success and terror of their arms might diminish the number of their active enemies, but, as 
we had never confided in the friendship of any power but in that of France, so I was satisfied they had no real 
friend except Americas that republics could never count upon the friendship of monarchies; if they did count upon 
it they would be always deceived. Peace there might be, but peace and friendship did not always mean the same 
thing. 

T observed further, that France had gained credit by her late conduct towards us. For whilst England had 
seized our vessels, and harassed our trade, she had pursued an opposite, and more magnanimous policy; and which 
had produced, and would continue to produce, a correspondent effect, by increasing our resentment against 
England, and attachment to France. But as soon as the latter should assume an hostile or menacing deportment 
towards us, would this motive diminish, and the argument it furnished lose its force? That by this, however, 
I did not wish to be understood, as advising that well founded complaints, if such existed, or were. thought 
to exist, should be withheld: on the contrary, I was of opinion, they should be brought forward, as well to 
obtain redress where it was wished, and could be given, as ta-make known, ina frank and friendly manner, the 
sentiments which each entertained of the conduct of the othef, in case that were interesting to it. ‘That on my 
own part, I was always ready to enter into such explanations, when required, and would do it in the present 
instance with pleasure; since, by being possessed of our view of the subject, they would be better able to decide, 
whether the complaint was well or ill founded, and of course how far it merited to be considered in that light. In 
short, I used every argument that occurred, to divert the Government from the measure proposed, assuring him, 
in the most earnest manner, that I was satisfied it would produce no good effect to France; on the contrary, that 
it would produce much ill both to her and to us. 

The minister replied, that France had much canse of complaint against us, independently of our treaty with 
England, but that, by this treaty, ours with them was annihilated. That the directoire considered our conduct, in 
these respects, as absolutely untrieridly to them, and, under which impression, that it was their duty so to repre- 
sent it to us: that the mode which was proposed of making such representation had been deemed mild and _ respect- 
ful, and as such ought not to give offence. He admitted, however, that the objections I had stated against it were 
strong and weighty with him, and that he would immediately make them known to the directoire, and by whom, 
he doubted not, all suitable attention would be paid to them. Since this | have not seen him, but propose seeing 
him again, either to-day or to-morrow, on this subject; and, after which, [ will immediately apprize you of the state 
in which it may be. 

This affair has given me great concern, because it opens a new era upon us; and whose consequences, unless the 
measure itself be prevented, may be of a very serious kind. I shall do every thing in my power to prevent it, and, 
in any event, communicate to you, and with the utmost despatch, every incident that turns up connected with it. 

So far, my object has been to break the measure in question; and after which, if effected, I shall most proba- 
bly be called on for explanations of the treaty complained of; and, in which case, [ shall of course avail myself, in 
the best manner possible, of those communications which have been heretofore received from your Department. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Paris, March 5, 1796. 


Being informed by you that the executive directory considers the late treaty between the United Statesof Ame- 
rica and Great Britain as derogating, in some respects, from the treaties of alliance and commerce subsisting be- 
tween thetwo republics, and that your minister, who is about to depart hence for the United States, will be instructed 
to represent the same to our Government, [ have thought it my duty to ask an audience of the executive directory 
upon that subject, not doubting that the explanations I shall be able to give thereon will make on that body an im- 
pression sufficiently satisfactory to merit all its attention. Permit me, theretore, to request, citizen minister, that 
you will be so obliging as to obtain for me an audience from the executive directory upon that subject, at such time 
as may be must convenient for that body to receive me. 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs to the Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America. 
Paris, 17th Ventose, (March 7th, 1796) 4th year of the republic. 


I have the honor to inform you, citizen, that the executive directory will receive you to-morrow, the 18th in- 
stant, at ten in the morning. 
CH. DE LA CROIX. 


Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, March 10th, 1796. 


foreign affairs, that the directoire had resolved to send an envoy extraordinary to the United States, to remon- 
strate against our late treaty with England, and of my efforts to prevent it; and f have now the pleasure to add that 
I have reason to believe those efforts have been successful, the minister having assured me, in a late conference, that 
the directory was dispcsed to accommodate in this respect, and to make its representations, on that subject, through 
the ordinary channel. He repeated, however, upon this occasion, in terms equally strong with those he had used 
before, the sense which, he said, the directory entertained of the injury done to France by that treaty, and upon 
which explanations were expected, and would be sought. 

[ asked him what were his objections to the treaty, to which he replied, as before, in general, rather than in pre- 
cise terms; urging that thereby we had violated our treaties with France, and greatly to her injury in the present 
war. I replied, that it was not admitted by our Government, that any, the slightest, deviation was made from our 
treaties with this republics nor ought it to be presumed, until it was shown that such was the case, especially as [ 
had before informed him, and now repeated my willingness to discuss that point, whenever he thought fit. He inti- 
mated that I should certainly hear from him on the subject, and in time to receive a reply, and attend to any obser- 
vations I chose to make on it, but being now before the directory, he could not well enter ou itin the manner I pro- 

sed, until he had the further orders of that body in that respect. Thus, therefore, the matter now stands, and I 
have only to repeat to you my assurance that I shall continue to pay <o it all the attention it deservedly merits. 


i informed you, in my two last of the 16th and 20th ultimo, of a communication made me by the minister of 
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The state of affairs here has not varied essentially of late, either in the internal or in the external relations of the 
republic. The forced loan was less productive than it was expected to be, and of course the relief it gives must be 
considered as partial, and temporary only. Nor is any system yet adopted to supply what will be necessary, after 
the amount thus raised is exhausted; though, as the subject is still under discussion, it is possible this may yet be 
done. On the other hand, the directory, by means of the organization and police, seems to gain strength, and to 
which a late measure has essentially contributed. At the Pantheon, and other quarters, there were nightly meet- 
ings of people, not inconsiderable in point of numbers, and who complained of various grievances, as they said, from 
the actual Government, and which ought, therefore, to be changed. The directory had its eye upon those assem- 
blages, and, as [ hear, gained full proof that they were put in motion by foreign influence; and under the mask of 
patriotism, more effectually to promote the purpose of disorganization, and in consequence shut the doors of the 
houses where they resorted. As many of those who were at the head of those meetings were active and ferocious 
agents in the popular societies during the reign of terror, and were probably then moved by the same cause, this dis- 
covery, if to be relied on, tends to throw great light upon the source to which the atrocities that were then practised 
ought ¢o be ascribed. Time, perhaps, and especially if the Revolution weathers the storms it has yet to encounter 
will doubtless more fully unfold the real authors of those scenes, which were so.frightful to humanity, and disgraceful 
to man; and that they may be discovered must be the wish of all those who are the friends of truth, wherever they 
reside. 

Prussia has, in the course of the winter, increased her force forty or fifty thousand men, and, it is said, exhibits a 
menacing aspect towards Holland, though her minister continues here, and is apparently well received. Spain, too, con- 
tinues her military establishment as before the peace, and whose minister, Del Campo, is daily expected from England, 
where he has long resided. ‘The probable conjecture, with respect to Spain, is, that as she feared an attack from 
England when she made her peace with France, so-she finds it necessary to guard herself against it, by suitable pre- 
cautions, till the war ends. Russia, it is believed, contemplates a blow against the Turks, in the hope now that 
Poland is annihilated, France otherwise sufficiently occupied, and the other Powers in amity with the Empress, to 
wrest Constantinople from the Porte, which has long been the object of her inordinate ambition. On the other hand, 
France seems to be collecting her forces together, and to exert every nerve her system admits of, in preparations for 
the war; exhibiting to her enemies a countenance firm and independent, and announcing to the beholding nations 
her resolution to conquer or to perish. 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs to the Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America. 


Paris, 21 Ventose (11th March, 1796.) 
4th year of the republic. 


[ address to you, citizen, a copy of a summary exposition of the complaints of the French republic against the 
United States of America. I often and very sincerely wish that your Government, better enlightened upon its true 
interests, will be disposed to give us complete satisfaction. 

CH. DE LA CROIX. 


A summary exposition of the complaints of the French Government against the Government of the United States. 


First compLainr. The inexecution of treaties. 


1. The courts of justice in the United States have taken, and continue daily to take, cognizance of prizes, which 
our privateers conduct into their ports, notwithstanding the express clause of the treaty, which prohibits it. Our 
ministers have proposed different arrangements to put bounds to this usurpation; the Federal Government had itself 
proposed measures in this respect: the first propositions were not accepted, and the last measures have fallen into 
disuse. ‘The disgusts, the ilavs, and the losses, which result to our marine from a like state of things, are palpable. 
‘They almost deprive the republic of the advantage it ought to derive from this article of the treaty. 

2. The admission of English vessels of war into the ports of the United States, against the express stipulation of 
the 17th article of the treaty: that is to say, when they have made prizes. upon the republic or its citizens. The 
weakness with which the Federal Government yielded this point in the beginning, tended to increase the pretensions 
of Great Britain; so that, at present, the ports of the United States have become a station for the squadron of 
Admiral Murray, which for two years past has stationed there, to make excursions thence upon the American com- 
merce, and destroy our property. This division carries its audacity even further, by conducting its prizes into those 

orts. 

. 3. The consular convention, which makes a part of our treaties, is equally unexecuted in two of its most impor- 
tant clauses. The first, which grants to our consuls the right of judging exclusively all controversies which take 
place between French citizens, has become illusory, from a defect in the law, which gives to our consuls the means 
of executing their judgments. ‘The consequences of this defect tend to annihilate the prerogatives of our consuls, 
and by means thereof to injure essentially our merchants. The second gives to our consuls the right of arresting 
our marine deserters. The inexecution of this part of the convention affects, beyond all expression, our maritime 
service, whilst our vessels are stationed in the American ports. The judges, charged by the law to deliver mandates 
of arrest, have lately required the presentation of the original register of the equipage, in despite of the 5th article 
of the treaty, which admits, in the tribunals of the two powers, copies certified by the consuls. Particular local 
considerations oppose, in a thousand circumstances, the presentation of the origina! register; and under these cir- 
cumstances, the sailors always make their escape. 

4. The arrestation in the port of Philadelphia, in the month of August, 1795, of the captain of the corvette Cas- 
sius, for an act committed by him on the high seas. This measure is contrary to the 19th article of the treaty of 
commerce, which stipulates ** that the commandants of public and private vessels shall not be detained in any man- 
ner.” It violates, moreover, the right of nations, the most common; which puts the officers of public vessels under 
the safeguard of their flag. The United States had sufticient proof of the respect which the republic entertained for 
them, to have counted upon its justice on this occasion. ‘The captain has been imprisoned, though the consul of the 
republic supported the action, and with difficulty has he been released. The corvette, though regularly armed at 
the Cape by the General Lavaud, has been arrested (as it appears she still is) under the pretext that, eight months 
before she sailed from Philadelphia, she was suspected of having been armed in that port. 


Second compiaint. The impunity of the outrage made to the republic, in the person of its minister, the citizen Fau- 
chet, by the English vessel, the Africa, in concert with the vice-consul of that nation. 


The arrestation, in the waters of the United States, of the packet boat in which the minister sailed: the search 
made in his trunks, with the avowed object of seizing his person and his papers, merited an example. This insult 
was committed on the first of August 1795, and after which this vessel (the Africa) blocked up the rest of that 
month, at Newport, the frigate Medusa of the republic; nor was that vessel ordered to depart, til after this frigate 
had sailed, and which order was ap for a new outrage committed against the United States, by a menacing letter; 
and, for a participation in which last insult, the exequatur of the English consul was withdrawn. 


Third comrtainr. The treaty concluded in November, 1794, between the United States and Great Britain. It 
would be easy to prove, that the United States, in that treaty, have sacrificed, knowingly and evidently, their con- 
nexion with the republic; and the rights, the most essential and least contested, of neutrality. 

1. The United States have not only departed from the principles that were consecrated by the armed_ neutrality, 
during the war of their independence, but they have also given to England, to the injury of their first allies, a mark 
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the most striking of a condescension, without limits, in abandoning the rule, which the rights of nations, their treaties 
with all other Powers, and even the treaties of England with most of the maritime Powers, have given to contra- 
band. To sacrifice, exclusively to this Power, the objects which are necessary for the equipment and construction 
of vessels, is not this to depart evidently from the principles of neutrality? 

2. But they have even gone further. They have consented to extend the denomination of contraband even to 
provisions. Instead of restricting it, as all treaties have done, to the case of an effective blockade of a port, as 
forming the only exception to the complete freedom of this article, they have tacitly acknowledged the pretensions 
of England to extend the blockade to our colonies, and even to France, by the force of a proclamation alone. This 
abandonment of the independence of their commerce is incompatible with their neutrality, as Mr. Jefferson has ac- 
knowledged, by his letter of the 7th September, to the minister plenipotentiary of the United States at London, upon 
the subject of the order of the 8th June, 1793. After this confession, after, above all, the tyrannical edicts ofthe King of 
Great Britain, whereby the commerce, as well as the national honor of the United States have suffered so much, there 
was reason to hope a different result from the negotiation of Mr. Jay. _ It is evident, by the clause which limits the con- 
tinuance of this desertion of neutrality to the term of this war, that Mr. Jay did not hesitate to sacrifice our colonies 
to Great Britain during the continuance of these hostilities, by which their lot will be decided. [t is submitted to 
Mr. Monroe to judge, in what point these concessions accord with the obligation, by which the United States have 
contracted to defend our colonial possessions, and with the duties, not less sacred, which the great and inestimable 
benefits they derive from their commerce with those islands bind them to observe. 

CH. DE LA CROIX. 


Mr. Monroe to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Paris, March 15th, 1796. 


I was lately honored with your note of the 19th Ventose, (March 9th) objecting to several of the measures of our 
Government, that have occurred in the course of the present war, and to which, I presume, I shall herein render 
you a satisfactory answer. For this purpose I shall pursue in reply the order you have observed, in stating those 
objections; and, according to the light I have on the subject, give tu each the answer it requires. 

_ These objections are comprised under three distinct heads, a summary of which I will first expose, that my reply 
to each may be better understood. 


First. Your first complaint is, that we have failed to execute our treaties with you, and in the following respects: 


1. By submitting to our tribunals the cognizance of prizes brought into our ports by your privateers. 2. By 
admitting English vessels of war into our ports, against the stipulation of the seventeenth article of our treaty of 
commerce, even after such vessels had taken prizes from you, and in some cases with their prizes. 3. By omitting 
to execute the consular convention in two of its most important clauses; having failed to provide, as you suggest, 
suitable means for carrying those clauses into effect; the first of which secures to your consuls within the United 
States, the exclusive jurisdiction of all controversies between French citizens; and the second, the right to pursue, 
and recover, all mariners who desert from your vessels. 4. By suffering, in the port of Philadelphia, the arrestation 
of the captain of the corvette Cassius, for an act committed by him on the high sea, and which you say is contrary 
to the nineteenth article of the treaty of commerce, which stipulates, that ** the commandants of public and private 
vessels shall not be detained in any manner;” and the rights of nations, which put such officers under the protection 
of their respective flags: and by likewise suffering the arrestation of that corvette, though armed at Cape Frangois, 
upon the pretext that she was armed in the United States. 

Second. Your second complaint states, that an outrage, which was made to this republic, in the person of its 
minister, the citizen Fauchet, by an English vessel (the Africa) in concert with an English consul, in arresting, 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, the packet boat in which he had embarked, searching his trunks, and 
afterwards remaining within the waters of those States for near a month, to watch the movement of ‘the frigate in 
which he finally sailed, was left unpunished; since you urge, that the measures which were taken by our Govern- 
ment, in regard to that vessel, and the consul, were not taken in a suitable time to remedy the evil, and were pro- 
duced by a subsequent outrage, and of a very different kind. 

Third. Your third and last complaint applies to our late treaty with England; which you say, not only sacrifices, 
in favor of that Power, our treaty with France, but departs from that line of impartiality which, as a neutral nation 
we were bound to observe. Particular exemplifications are given of this charge in your note, and which I shall 
particularly notice when I come to reply to it. ; ; 

This is a summary of your complaints, and to each of which I will now give a precise, and, I flatter myself, a 
satisfactory answer. 


_ First. Of the inexecution of our treaties with this republic, and of the first example given of it: ‘* The submis- 
sion to our tribunals of the cognizance of prizes brought into our ports by your privateers.” 


Permit me, in reply to this charge, to ask whether you insist, as a general principle, that our tribunals are in- 
hibited the right of taking cognizance of the validity of your prizes, in all cases; or are there exceptions to it? As 
a general principle, without exception, I think it cannot be insisted on; because examples may be given, under it, 
of — cases, which “pon it cannot be so construed and executed, without an encroachment upon the inherent 
and unalienable rights of sovereignty in both nations, which neither intended to make, nor does the treaty warrant. 
Suppose, for instance, a prize was taken within our jurisdiction; not upon the high seas, nor even‘at the entrance 
or mouths of those great rivers and bays, which penetrate and fertilize our country; but actually in the interior, and 
at the wharf of some one of our cities. is this a case over which our tribunals, or some other branch of our Govern- 
ment, have no right to take cognizance? Do you conceive, that the true import of the treaty imposes upon us, and 
likewise upon you in turn, the obligation thus to abandon, as a theatre of warfare, in which you bear no part, the 
intericr police of your country? Can it be done consistently with the dignity or the rights of sovereignty? Or, 
suppose the privateer which took the prize and led it into port was fitted out within the United States, the act being 
unauthorized by treaty; could we tolerate this, and refuse the like liberty to the other nation at war, without de- 
parting from that line of neutrality we ought to observe? You well know that those rights wnich are secured by 
treaties form the only preference in a neutral port, which a neutral nation can give to either of the parties at war; 
and if these are transcended, that the nation so acting makes itself a party to the war; and, in consequence, merits 
to be considered and treated as such. These examples prove that there are some exceptions to the general princi- 

le; and perhaps there are others which do not occur to me at present. Are then the cases in question, and which 

orm the basis of your complaint, within the scale of these exceptions? If they are, and I presume they are, I am 
persuaded you will concur with me in the opinion, that the complaint is unfounded; and that we have only done 
our duty—a duty we were bound to perform, as well from a respect to our rights as a sovereign and free people, as 
to the integrity of our character; being a neutral party in the present war. 
_ You will observe that I admit the principle, if a prize was taken upon the high sea by a privateer fitted out with- 
in the republic, or its dominions, that, in such case, our courts have no right to take cognizance of its validity. But 
is any case of this kind alleged? I presume none is or can be shown. 

_ 2. The second article in this charge, of failing to execute our treaties with this republic, states, that, in contraven- 
tion with the seventeenth article of the treaty of commerce, we have admitted British vessels into our ports; even 
such as have taken prizes from you, and, in some cases, with their prizes. The article referred to stipulates the 
right for your vessels of war, and privateers, to enter our ports with their prizes, and inhibits that right to your ene- 
mies; it does not stipulate that the vessels of war belonging to your enemies shall not enter; but simply that they 
shall not enter with their prizes. This latter act, therefore, is, I presume, the subject of your complaint. Here, 
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too, it only stipulates, that, in case such vessels enter your or our ports, proper measures shall be taken to compel 
them to retire as svon as possible. Whether you were rightly informed with respect to the fact is a point upon 
which I cannot decide, as | know nothing about it. Our coast is extensive, our harbors numerous, and the distress 
of the weather may have forced them in: or they may have entered wantonly, and in contempt of the authority of 
the Government. Many outrages have been committed upon us by that nation in the course of the present war, and 
this may likewise be of the catalogue. But I will venture to affirm, that no countenance was given by our Govern- 
ment to those vessels, whilst they were there; and that all suitable means were taken to compel them to retire, and 
without delay. You know we have no fleet, and how difficult it is, without one, to execute a stipulation of this 
kind, with that promptitude which your agents in our country, ardent in your cause, and faithful to your interest, 
inight expect. 

3. The third article unser this head states, that we have omitted to execute the consular convention in two of 
its most important clauses; the first of which secures to the consuls of each, in the ports of the other, the exclusive 
jurisdiction of controversies between their own citizens; and the second of which gives to the consuls a right to re- 
cover such mariners as desert from the vessels of their respective nations. 

Upon the first point, the supposed incompetency of the law, provided on our part, to execute the judgments of 
your consuls within our jurisdiction, | can only say, that as no particular defect is stated, so no precise answer can 
be given to the objection. And upon the second, which states that the judges charged by our laws to issue warrants 
for arresting such of your mariners as desert from their vessels, have latterly required, and against the spirit of the 
treaty, the presentation of the original registers of the vessels to which they belonged, as the ground whereon to is- 
sue these warrants, lL have to observe that, by the clause in question, (the ninth article) the original seems to be re- 
quired; and that the copies spoken of in another part of the treaty, (the fifth article) obviously apply to other objects, 
and not to this. More fully, however, to explain to you the conduct of our Government upon this subject, permit 
ine here to add an extract from our law, passed on the 9th of April, 1792, expressly to carry into effect the conven- 
tion in question, and which applies to both cases. 

‘* The district judges of the United States shall. within their respective districts, be the competent judges for the 
purposes expressed in the ninth article of the said conventions; and it shall be incumbent on them to give aid to the 
consuls and vice-consuls of France, in arresting and securing deserters from the vessels of the French nation, accord- 
ing to the tenor of the said article. And where, by any article of the said convention, the consuls and vice-consuls of 
France are entitled to the aid of the competent executive officers of the country, in the execution of any precept, the 
marshals of the United States, and their deputies, shall, within their respective districts, be the competent officers, 
and shall give their aid, according to the tenor of the stipulations.” By this extract you will clearly perceive, 
that it was not the intention of our Government to frustrate or embarrass the execution of this treaty: on the con- 
trary, that it was its intention to carry it into full effect, according to its true intent and meanings and that it has 
done so, so far as could be done by suitable legal provisions. 

it may hereafter be deemed a subject worthy consideration, whether the first of these clauses in that convention 
had not better be expunged from it. ‘The principle of a foreign court established within any country, with jurisdic- 
tion independent of that country, cannot wel! be reconciled with any correct idea of its sovereignty: nor can it ex- 
ercise its functions without frequent interference with the authorities of the countrys; and which naturally occasions 
strife and discontent between the two Governments. ‘These, however, are not the only objections to the measure, 
though with me they are unanswerable. Under circumstances the most favorable, it were difficult for these con- 
sular tribunals to serve their process, and execute their judgments; a limited jurisdiction to a town or village only 
admits of tt. In the United States, therefore, and in France, where the territory is immense, and the number of 
citizens of each country in the other considerable, as is now the case, it becomes impossible. Many of these, in each 
country, dwell perhaps in the interior, and not within one hundred leagues of any consul of their nation; how com- 
pel their attendance before him? How execute the judgment afterwards? For the tribusal of one country to call 
in the aid of the officers of another, to execute its decrees or judginents, is an institution at least objectionable; but 
to send those officers round the country, through the range of one hundred leagues, is more so. 

Permit me, then, toask, what are the motives, on your or our part, for such an institution? In what respect are 
you or we interested, that your or our consuls should have the exclusive jurisdiction of controversies between your 
and our citizens, in each other’s country? Why not submit those controversies, in common with all others, to the 
tribunals of each nation? Some considerations in favor of the institution, it is true, occur; but yet they are light 
~ trifling, when compared with the numerous and strong objections that oppose it. So much, however, by way of 
digression. 

4. Your fourth and last example, under this head, states, that the captain of the corvette Cassius was arrested in 
Philadelphia, for an act committed on the high sea, contrary, as you suggest, to the nineteenth article of the treaty 
of commerce, which stipulates, ** That the commandants of vessels, public and private, shall not be detained in any 
manner whatever:”’ and of well known rights of nations, which put the officers of public vessels under the safeguard 
of their respective flags; and that the said corvette was likewise seized, though armed at the Cape, upon the pre- 
text that she was armed some time before in Philadelphia. 

As you have not stated what the act was, with the commission whereof the captain was charged, I can, of course, 
give no explanation on that head. Satisfied, however, [ am, that if the crime was of a nature to authorise our courts 
to take cognizance of it, he would not be exempted from their jurisdiction by the article of the treaty in questions 
since that article, as you perceive, was intended to establish a general principle in the intercourse between the two 
countries; to give a privilege to the ships of war of each, to enter and retire from the ports of the other; and not to 
secure, in favor of any particular delinquent, an immunity for crimes: nor, in my opinion, does the law of nations 
admit of a different construction, or give any other protection. {fam happy, however, to hear that he is released, 
since it furnishes an additional proof that the whole transaction was a judicial one: regular, according to the course 
of our law; and mingling nothing in it, in any view, that ought to give offence here. 

With respect to the seizure of the corvette, upon the pretext that she was armed in Philadelphia, I-have only to 
say, that, if she was armed there, it was the duty of our Government to seize her; the right to arm not being stipu- 
lated by treaty. And if that was alleged upon sufficient testimony, as [ presume was the case, there was no other 
way of determining the question than by an examination into it. and, in the interim, preventing her sailing. It 
would be no satislaction to the other party to the war, for us to examine into the case after she was gone, provide 
the decision was against her: on the contrary, such conduct would not only expose us to the charge of committing a 
breach of neutrality, but of likewise doing it collusively. 


Second. Your second complaint states an outrage that was committed. by a British ship, upon your minister, the 
citizen Fauchet, in concert with a British consul, in boarding the packet in which he embarked, opening his trunks, 
&c. within the waters of the United States, and remaining there afterwards to watch the movements of the frigate 
in which he sailed; aud which you say was not resented, as it ought to have been, by our Government: since you 
add, the measures which were taken by it, in regard to that vessel, and the consul, were the effect of another and 
subsequent outrage. 

The punishment which was inflicted by our Government upon the parties who committed that outrage, by revo- 
king the exequatur of the council, and ordering that all supplies should be withheld from the vessel; as likewise that 
she should forthwith depart from the waters of the United States, was, I think you will admit, an adequate one for 
the offence. Certain it is, that, as we have no fleet, it was the only one in our power to inflicts; and that this punish- 
ment was inflicted in consequence of that outrage, you will, I presume, likewise admit, after you have perused the 
act of the President upon that subject, a copy of which I herewith transmit to yous and by which you will perceive, 
that there was no distinct outrage offered to the United States, upon that occasion, by the parties in question; but 
that both the one and the other act (the attempt made upon the packet boat in which your minister had embarked, 
by the captain of a British ship of war, and which constituted the first; and the writing of an insolent letter, by 
the same captain, to the Governor of the State of Rhode Island, in concert with the British consul there, and which 
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constituted the second) were only several incidents to the same transaction, forming together a single offen 
for which that punishment was inflicted on those parties. ; 

I think proper here to add, as a further proof that the President was neither inattentive to what was due to your 
rights upon that occasion, nor to the character of the United States, that he gave orders to our minister at London, 
to complain formally to that Government of that outrage; and to demand of it such satisfaction upon the parties, as 
the nature of theinsult required; and which has, doubtless, either been given, or is still expected. 


Third. Your third and last complaint applies to our late treaty with England; and which, you say, has sacri- 
ficed, in favor of that Power, our connexion with France, and the rights of neutrality the most common. 

1. In support of this charge you observe, that we have not only departed from the principles of the armed neu- 
trality adopted in the course of the last war, but have abandoned, in favor of England, the limits which the rights 
of nations and our own treaties with all other Powers, and even England in her treaties with many other Powers, 
have given to contraband. 

2. That we have also consented that provisions should be deemed contraband, not when destined to a blockaded 
port only, as should be the case, but in all cases, by tacitly acknowledging the pretensions of England, to place at 
pleasure and by proclamation, not only your islands, but even France herself in that dilemma. _ 

The principles of the armed neutrality set on foot by the Empress of Russia, in harmony with the other neutral 
Powers, at the time you mention, and acceded to by all the Powers then at war against England, are extremely 
dear to us; because they are just in themselves, and in many respects very important to our welfare: we insert 
them in every treaty we make with those Powers who are willing to — them; and our hope is, that they will 
soon become universal. But even in the war of which you speak, and when the combination against England was 
most formidable, and the maritime Powers being arranged against her, you well know that she never acceded to 
them. How compel her, then, upon the present occasion, when that combination was not only broken, but many of 
the Powers, then parties to it, and against England, were now enlisted on her side, in support of her principles? 
You must be sensible that, under these circumstances, it was impossible for us to obtain from that Power the re- 
cognition of those principles; and that, of course, we are not culpable for having failed to accomplish that object. 

I regret also, that we did not succeed in obtaining from that Power, a more liberal scale of contraband, than was 
obtained: for, as our articles of exportation are chiefly articles of the first necessity, and always in great demand 
here, and every where else, it was equally an object of importance to enlarge the freedom of commerce in that 
respect, by diminishing the list of contraband. Perhaps no nation on the globe is more interested in this object, 
than we are. But here, too, the same difficulty occurred, that had in the preceding case; and it was in consequence 
deemed expedient, for the time, to relinquish a point we could not obtain; suffering the ancient law of nations to 
remain unchanged in any respect. Is it urged, that we have made any article contraband that was not so before, 
by the known and well established law of nations; which England had not a right to seize by that law, and did not 
daily seize, when they fell in her way? This cannot be urged, because the fact is otherwise: for, although we have 
not ameliorated the law of nations in that respect, yet certainly we have not changed it for the worse; and which 
alone could give you just cause of complaint. : ; . 

With respect to the objection stated to a clause in the 18th article of the treaty with England, which presumes 
we are thereby prohibited bringing provisions from the United States to France, Lhave only to add, that no such 
prohibition is to be found in it, or other stipulation which changes the law of nations in that respect: on the contrary, 
that article leaves the law of nations where it was before; authorizing the seizure in those cases only, where such 
provisions are contraband “by the existing law of nations,” and according to our construction, when carrying to a 
blockaded port; and in which case — is stipulated; but in no respect is the law of nations changed, or any 
right given to the British to seize other than they had before; and such, I presume, you will agree, is the true im- 
port of that article. ah al ; y 

You will observe, by the article in question, that when our provisions destined for a blockaded port are seized, 
though by the law of nations subject to oer agg oes are nevertheless exempted from it; and the owners of such 
provisions entitled to the payment of their value. Surely this stipulation cannot tend to discourage my countrymen 
trom adventuring with provisions into the ports of this republic; nor in any other respect prevent their enterprizes 
here: on the contrary, was it not probable, that it would produce the opposite effects; since, thereby, the only penalty 
which could deter them, that of confiscation, in the case above mentioned, was completely done away? 

Thus, citizen minister, I have answered, according to the views of our Government, and the light I have upon 
the subject, the objections you have stated against several of its measures adopted in the course of the present war; 
and I hope to your satisfaction. ‘That any occurrence should take place in the annals of the republics, which gave 
cause for suspicion, that you doubted, in any degree, our sincere and affectionate attachment to your welfare, is a 
circumstance that cannot otherwise than give pain to our Government and our people. ‘That these, however, should 
be removed by a fair and candid examination of your compiaints, on both sides, is the best consolation that such an 
occurrence can admit of, If, by my feeble efforts, 1 contribute in any degree to promote that end, and preserve the 
harmony and affection which have so long subsisted between us, and, I trust will always subsist, be assured that I 
accomplish an object the most grateful to my feelings that I can possibly accomplish. 





Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, March 25th, 1796. 


Finding from the communication of the minister of foreign affairs, that the character of the mission about to 
be despatched for the United States, and its objects, were still before the directoire, and fearing that the ulterior 
communication promised by the minister, would be made at such a time, as would render it impossible for me to_ 
produce any effect on the measure itself (if indeed, in any case it were so) I deemed it my duty, and accordingly 
demanded an audience of the directoire on that subject; stating the information already received from the minister 
thereon, as the basis or motive of that demand. An audience was granted, and in consequence I attended the di- 
rectoire on the 8th instant, in full council, assisted by the minister of foreign affairs, and the minister of marine. 
As I had demanded the audience, it became necessary for me to open the subject, and which I did, by stating what 
the minister had informed me of their dissatisfaction with our treaty wjth England, and some other of our mea- 
sures that had occurred during the present war; and respecting which it was contemplated to make some represen- 
tation to our Government by their minister who was about to depart for the United States. I told them, that unless’ 
I knew distinctly what their complaints were, it was impossible for me to refute, or even answer them: that I did 
not come there to ask from that body such exposition, for the purpose of discussing the subject with it, because I 
knew it was against rule: that I wished, however, the directoire would cause the minister of foreign affairs to lay 
open those complaints to me, receive my answer, and enter into a full discussion of them; and in the interim, that 
it would suspend any decision, in regard to the merit of those complaints, or of the mission spoken of, until the 
result of that discussion was before it: that the discussion itself could not otherwise than throw light on the sub- 
ject, and in the degree, promote the interest of both countries, so far as that might be affected by their decision in 
the case in question. The directoire replied, that nothing was more reasonable than ~ demand, and that it should 
be complied with. Some general observations were then made by that body, upon the subject of its complaints, 
and to which I made the answers that occurred at the time, dissipating its doubts in one or two cases at once, and 
particularly, with respect to the countenance it heard was given in the United States to their emigrants, by stating, 
that we received all Frenchmen who visited us, as friends: that we did not, nor could we, discriminate between 
them generally, on account of their political principles, because we did not know what their :principles were: that 
we saw in them all, the people of a nation to which we were much attached for services rendered us by it in the 
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day of our difficulties, and treated them accordingly: and with respect to the President, that he had given orders, 
that certain distinguished emigrants, otherwise in some respect entitled to attention, but known to be obnoxious 
here, should, on that account, be excluded his public hall, which was open to all other persons. Several of the 
members of the directoire reciprocated, with great earnestness, professions of friendship for us, assuring me, at the 
saine time, that no step should be taken in the business in question, but upon due deliberation, and after the dis- 
cussion I had asked should be finished, and my arguments fully weighed; and thus I left them. 

I shall transmit to you, as svon as it is closed, the result of the communications which may pass between the 
minister and myself; and I doubt not, the discussion will produce a favorable effect. I shall certainly avail myself 
of all the lights within my reach, to do justice to a cause of sv much importance to my country. 

Upon some misunderstanding with the directoire, Pichegru has sent in_his resignation, and obtained his dismis- 
sion; an event that must be deemed unfortunate to the republic, as he is, doubtless, a man of great talents and in- 
tegrity. Clairfait has done the same thing with the Emperor; so that the account of folly between the two 
Governments is fairly balanced. ; 

The finances here continue in derangement, and which is not likely to be remedied by a late act, calling in the 
assignats, and issuing, in their stead, a species of paper called mandats, founded on the national domains, with the 
right in the holder of that gl to take property for it, where he likes, and where he pleases, at the ancient value. 
This project resembles a bank whose stock consists of, and whose credit of course depends on,land; and which, 
as it never succeeded well in the lands of individuals, will, most probably, never succeed well in the lands of the 

ublic. 
, I herewith transmit you extracts of two letters lately received from Mr. Barlow, and which I do with a view 
of giving you every information that comes to my knowledge upon the interesting topic on which they treat. 





Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, May 2d, 1796. . 


I informed you in my last, of the 25th of March, that I was promised by the directoire, in an audience I had 
obtained of that body, that the minister of foreign affairs should state to me such objections as were entertained by 
this Government, to certain measures of our own, and, in the interim, that no step should be taken, under the ex- 
isting impression, nor until my reply was received, and fully weighed; and I have now the pleasure to transmit to 
you the result of the communication which afterwards took we between the minister and myself on that subject. 

I do not know what effect my reply has had upon the mind of the directoire, because it was only sent in a few days 
since. I shall endeavor to ascertain this, if possibie, and in case I do, will immediately afterwards apprize you of it. 
* ~ ” oa * * * * oa * 


The campaign was lately opened on the side of Italy, by a suite of three brilliant victories obtained in the space 
of a few days, by the French under Bonaparte, over the Austrians, commanded by Beaulieu, and in which the 
latter lost, in slain, about five thousand men, and in prisoners, between eight and ten thousand. ‘The road is now 
open to Turin, whither it is thought the French are pressing. On the Rhine, however, the armies are still inactive; 
and from which circumstance, some persons conjecture that a negotiation is still se rg with the Emperor, and 
will, doubtless, if such is the case, be essentially aided, on the part of France, by these late victories. The Ven- 
dée war was lately greatly checked, to say no more, by the total dispersion of the troops gathered there, in opposi- 
tion to the Government, and the apprehension and execution of Charette and Stofflet, the two principal chiefs who 
heretofore headed it; and subsequent circumstances favor the idea that rebellion there is laid more prostrate than 
it was at any preceding period, since it began. But such has been the varied fortune of that extraordinary war, 
and so often has it revived after it was supposed to be totally extinguished, that appearances, however strong, are 
not to be too much confided in, nor can it well be pronounced at an end, until the Revolution itself is closed. 

I send you herewith an extract of a letter from Mr. Barlow, from Algiers, just received, and which will, per- 
haps, give you the latest intelligence from that quarter. 





Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, May 25th, 1796. 


Since my last, of the 2d instant, I have heard nothing from this Government upon the subject communicated to 
you in that and several of my preceding letters; and which had been discussed by the minister of foreign affairs and 
myself, as was shown by the papers transmitted in my last. Nor have [ understood, through any other channel, 
that any decision is taken on that subject. I flatter myself, therefore, that I shall hear nothing further onit. As 
yet, however, no successor is appointed to Mr. Adet, according to his own request; and who remains, of course, 
the Jocum tenens until one is appointed. I mention this circumstance, because as such an appointment was con- 
templated, when that discussion commenced, and_ was — delayed by it, so nothing can be satisfactorily 
inferred, at least for the present, of the final decision of the directory, upon the topic in discussion, until that 
of the appointment is likewise resumed and settled. h 

I was lately favored with yours of the 7th of January, communicating the correspondence which took place be- 
tween the President and the minister of France, when the latter presented the flag which was voted by the Conven- 
tion; as likewise the resolutions of both Houses of Congress on the same subject, with the letter of the President to 
the directory in consequence thereof, which letter you desired me to deliver without delay. Accordingly, the day 
after I received it I waited on the minister of foreign affairs, and che pone the letter to Lien. with a request that 
he would deliver it to the directory as soon as possible; and to which communication I have since received the 
reply, of which I herewith send you.a copy. ; 

There was lately announced by the directory to the council of five hundred, the discovery of a conspiracy against 
the Government; whose avowed object was to overthrow the present constitution, and establish that of 1793 in its 
stead. The details furnished exhibit a project, which sought to marshal one description of patriots against another; 
the leaders of the innovating party differing from the established order, by the greater fervor of their zeal; an 
offering as an allurement to the poor, and in support of their interests, the free pillage of the wealthy. Fortunately, 
however, the project was discovered in good time, by the directory, and crushed in embryo. What its real object 
was, who were its real authors, and how many were comprised in it, time will doubtless disclose., Perhaps the 
trial of Drouet, a member of the five hundred, lately a prisoner in Austria, and who is accused of being a principal 
in it, will throw light on the subject in both views. 

The discovery of this plot excited anew the jealousy of this Government against foreigners, some of whom were 
suspected of having an agency in it; and which subjected our countrymen, in common with those of other Powers, 
to some trouble. The foreign ministers were, in consequence, called on for a list of their countrymen here, with 
the business of each respectively; which I have given, and by which, I presume, permission to remain will be ob- 
tained for all those who are American citizens. 

The success of the French troops in Italy, whereby the Austrian and Sardinian armies were completely routed, 
in several severe conflicts, and with great loss to the Austrians, has already obtained for the republic a very advan- 
tageous peace with Sardinia; by which the King has not only abandoned the coalition, but ceded forever to France 
Savoy and Nice; and even - himself,in effect, for the residue of the war, under the protection of the French republic. 
The papers forwarded will give you the details of this event, as likewise of the provisional treaty which ensued with 
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Parma. It is generally admitted that the road to Rome is opened; and said, that the Pope is so sensible of this, 
that he has offered to the directory, among other inducements, to use his apostolic authority to appease the dis- 
contents in the Vendée, and reconcile the disaffected there to the republic, in case they will spare him, for the present, 
the honor of a visit. A minister or ministers are reported to be on their way from Naples; so that it is probable 
some adjustment will likewise soon be made with that Power. Beaulieu, with the residue of the Austrian army, 
has retreated beyond Milan, to the heights between the lake De Garda and Mantua, a strong position, and noted as 
being formerly occupied by Prince Eugene; whither, too, he was pursued by Bonaparte, who now keeps him in 
check, or rather invests him there. Efforts are making by both Governments, to send to both their armies rein- 
forcements; so that, perhaps, until they arrive, the final fate of those armies will not be settled. 
I enclose you some letters just received from Mr. Barlow, at Algiers, and am, &c. 





Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, June 12th, 1796. 


I have the pleasure to inform you, that in a late informal conference with one of the members of the directoire, 
I was advised by him, that the directoire had done nothing in regard to us, upon the subject communicated to you 
in several of my preceding letters; and that he presumed they would do nothing upon that subject. I trust; there- 
fore, that their counsels are thus settled upon this interesting topic, and that I shall hear nothing further frém them 
onit. But should they take a different turn, of which at present there is no particular symptom (for the probabilit 
of such a course was greatest in the commencement, and whilst the first impressions were at their height) I shall 
not fail to apprise you of it, and without delay. As yet no successor is appointed to Mr. Adets nor can 1 say what 
the intention of his Government is in that respect. 1 presume, however, upon the authority of the above communi- 
cation, that in case one is appointed, it will be merely in consequence of Mr. Adet’s request; and be of course only 
an ordinary official measure, of no particular impertance to us. 

As yet none of our countrymen have been compelled to leave Paris, under the late decree, respecting foreigners, 
and which was occasioned by the late conspiracy. Whether they will or not is uncertain; for the directory, in 
executing the power granted it by the decree, have authorized none to stay of any nation, for whose good conduct 
their respective ministers have not made themselves personally responsible. I could not discriminate between my 
countrymen, by admitting some, and rejecting others; but did every thing in my power to obtain an exemption for 
all. I send you copies of my letters upon that subject to the minister of foreign affairs, and to which I have yet 
received no official or definitive answer. 

The truce was lately terminated by the Emperor, in the manner prescribed by the convention which formed it, 
which stipulated, that it should cease after the expiration of ten days, upon notice given by either party; and im- 
mediately afterwards the campaign was opened by the French, and with the same success, at least to a certain de- 
gree, as attended their efforts in Pialy. In two rencounters between considerable divisions of the army of the Sambre 
and Meuse and the Austrians, on the right of the Rhine, the former have gained complete victories; taken in the 
first, (excluding the killed and wounded) about two thousand four hundred prisoners, and in the second, about three 
thousand, exclusive of the killed and wounded. In Italy, two new victories have been gained, and by which Beau- 
lieu was forced to retreat through the Venetian territory to the Tyrol, leaving the French masters of that country. 


I send you the papers which give you the details, and am, &c. 


The Secretary of State to Mr. Monroe. 


DepaRTMENT oF Strate, June 13, 1796. 


Sir: 
1 have to acknowledge the receipt of your several letters of November 5th, December 6th and 22d, 1795, and 
of January 26th, February 16th and 20th, and March 10th and 25th, 1796. | : 

On a full consideration of the case of the consul at Hamburg, the President has determined to make a change, 
as soon as a proper person can be found to supply the place of Mr. Parish; the substitute, if possible, will be an 
American citizen. The minister of the French republic has lately presented the complaints of the French direc- 
tory concerning that consul; copies of Mr. Adet’s letter and my answer you will find enclosed. 

With regard to the armed vessel called Le Cassius, about which the directory have made the representation 
which you enclosed, a full statement shall be prepared for your information; at present I will only remark, that she 
is the same vessel which, under the name of Les Jumeaux, was fitted out in the port of Philadelphia, in direct vio- 
lation of the laws of the United States. This fact has been established by legal process; the agent who fitted her 
having been convicted of the offence in the circuit court. On her return to this port from the West Indies, she was 
known to be the same vessel, with a new name. Some Philadelphia merchants, whose vessel had been captured b 
Le Cassius, had her attached by the usual process of that court, and she remains in the custody cf the marshal, 
awaiting the court’s decision. If the property of the vessel had not been changed (and that it has been changed is 
yet to be legally proved) she would certainly be forfeited—forfeiture being the penalty of the law, one half to the 
use of the prosecutors. The alleged change of property gives rise toa question which the judiciary must decide. 
The process has been issued at the suit of private persons, not by the Government; and you know that the Execu- 
tive cannot take the vessel from the cognizance of the judiciary. ‘This has been repeatedly and fully explained, 


-_ months since, to Mr. Adet. dacs 
ut the principal matter which now demands attention is, what concerns the late treaty between the United 


States and Great Britain. 

Of the views of the Government of the United States on this subject, you have long since been possessed, as well 
before as subsequent to its ratification. These views were communicated to you for the sole purpose of furnishing 
you with the means of removing objections and dispelling jealousies. By your own representations both objections 
and jealousies existed. Ithas, therefore, been a matter of no sinall surprise to the President, that, during so long a 
period, you contented yourself merely with having those means in your possession, without applying them to the 
object for which they were transmitted. 

As early as October last, you predicted that if Mr. Jay’s treaty should be ratified, it would excite great discon- 
tent in France. Early in November, you mentioned the arrival of Mr. Fauchet, extremely dissatisfied with the 
treaty; adding, that he was well received, and would therefore be attended to. On the 6th of December, you 
acknowledge the receipt of my letter of September 12th, written subsequently to the ratification of the treaty, to 
repeat and further explain the principles and views of the Government concerning it. Mr. Adet’s objections to the 
treaty, and their refutation, accompanied my letter; and with such means in your hands—means amply sufficient 
to vindicate the conduct of the United States—not less regret than surprise is excited, that no attempt was made to 
apply them to the highly important use for which they were sent. Although you anticipated discontents; although 
the symptoms of discontent appeared; although these symptoms, unattended to and aery might increase to an 
inflammation; and Mr. Fauchet’s arrival, with all his dissatisfaction and prejudices about him, would assuredly add 
to the irritation; yet you were silent and inactive, until, on the 15th of February, you were alarmed by the project 
of the directory, accidentally communicated to you by the minister of foreign aifairs, of sending to this country 
an envoy extraordinary, to represent to our Government their decision concerning the treaty with Great Britain; 
“that they considered the treaty of alliance between us as ceasing to exist, from the moment the treaty was rati- 
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fied.”’ Your letter of the 20th of the same month describes your second interview with the minister, on the pro- 
ject of sending an envoy extraordinary, and the reasons you urged to dissuade them from it were certainly very 
cogent. Your letter of the 10th of March informs us that the project was laid aside; — letter of the 25th of 
March, that you had had an audience of the directory on the subject, and that they had agreed to suspend their 
proposed extraordinary mission, until the points in question should be discussed between you and the minister for 
foreign affairs. The result of this audience appears satisfactory; and, from the good effect produced by the partial 
explanations then given, may be calculated the happy consequences of the full communications which might have 
been made, and which for so long a time you had possessed the means of making, in vindication of the measures of 
the Government you represent. That these were not made—that they had not been made even so late as the 25th 
of March, is again to be extremely regretted; because the justice, the honor, and the faith of our country were ques- 
tioned, and, consequently, their most important interests were at stake. A tl, ; 

It is painful to dwell on this subject. You have here the sensations of the President in relation to the line of 
conduct you have pursued. He trusts the explanations you proposed have now been given—that they have been 
full and satisfactory to the French Government. It is unnecessary to add that if, by any possibility, they should 
not have been given, the President expects they will no longer be withheld. If personal interviews are difficult to 
be obtained, a written communication may, at any time, be made, and the latter is evidently the most eligible mode; 
it is the mode which the President expressly desires may be adopted, and that a complete copy of the communica- 
tion may be transmitted to this office. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 


Paris, June 28th, 1795. 


After my last of the 12th instant, I flattered myself that I should hear nothing further from this Government 
upon the subject of our late treaty with England; but find that in this respect I was disappointed; having since 
received from the minister of foreign affairs.a letter upon that subject, and of which I herewith forward you a copy, 
as likewise of the answer I made to it. It is probable that this act of the minister proceeds from himself, and not 
from the directoire; since it is presumable, from the intimation heretofore given me by a very respectable authority 
(which £ communicated to you in my last) that that body had already determined not to trouble us further on that 
subject; and in which case jess inconvenience is to be apprehended from it. But let it proceed from whatever 
source it may, I shall not fail to use my utmost efforts to prevent its further progress. I shall see the directoire to 
day at a general audience, being a day (the first Decadi of every month) on which they receive all the foreign min- 
isters; and as I propose then to speak with some of the members upon the subject, I shall doubtless be able to give 
you further, and, I hope, more satisfactory information on that head in my next. I have, notwithstanding, thought 
proper to forward to you immediately the above, and am, &c. 


Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 


Paris, July 24, 1796. 
SIR: 

I herewith transmit you a copy of a third communication which lately passed between the minister of foreign 
affairs and myself, upon the subject of our late treaty with England, and which seems to have been produced by my 
reply to his second letter, which sought information whether the House of Representatives had passed a law to carry 
that treaty into effect. I presume, therefore, from this consideration, as from the further one, that the directoire 
now possesses our view of that subject, (which was my object in asking, and theirs in granting the discussion) that 
it may now be considered as closed. 

I dome endeavored, as you will perceive, in this my last reply, to divert this Government from the subject of this 
complaint, and which it has so uniformly and vehemently pressed of late, by presenting before it a list of ours also, 
for injuries received from this republic in the course of the present war. ‘The attempt, I knew, was a delicate one 
at the present time, and under present circumstances; but yet I thought it my duty to make it, since such a view 
was intimately connected with the topic in discussion, might produce, and most probably would produce, a good 
effect, and especially as I presumed it might be made in a manner becoming the dignity of the nation I represented, 
and be tempered, at the same time, with suitable respect for the councils of that to which it was addressed. 

I sincerely wish it were now in my power to say that this affair was ended, and that neither of us should ever 
hear of it again; but this I-cannot say: for so deep founded has their discontent appeared to be, and so vehement 
their desire to give some signal proof of it, that it is impossible, even at this moment, to determine in what scale 
their councils will ultimately settle in regard to us. At one time it was whispered that they meant to bring for- 
ward a claim against us for all their property taken by the British, in our vessels, including what was taken in the 
flight of their emigrants from St. Domingo; at another, that they meant to suspend, for the present, all payments to 
our citizens, and until satisfaction upon their several complaints was obtained; and again, that they would suspend 
the operation of those articles in our treaty of 1778, which the minister intimated to me in his last Jetter the direc- 
toire thought it its duty to modify: but yet none of these things are done, nor have I any particular reason to pre- 
sume they will be done, other than what appears from the general temper of the Government, and of which you are 
already sufficiently informed. Upon the whole, therefore, I think I may venture to observe, that as this Govern- 
ment and nation, eran per of the points in discussion, are friendly to us, and, as a strong portion of passion has 
obviously mingled itself with their other motives in respect to these, and which is probably diminished by the time 
that was gained by the discussion, (admitting that that was the only benefit gained by it) the probability 13, that no 
such measure will now be taken. 

Lately, however, a new cause of complaint was suggested to me, but in so indistinct a manner, and upon so pe- 
culiar a subject, that I do not even yet comprehend what was meant by it. It was observed to me, by a person in a 
high station, the other day, when in conversation with him on the other points, that in our late treaty with Spain 
we had likewise forgotten our relations with France. I expressed my astonishment at the intimation, and asked 
him in what respect, since I could not conceive to what he aieded France having no territory in that quarter, and 
of course no rights or interests depending there. He replied, (at least so I understood him) that he did not mean 
to intimate we had committed a breach of engagements, but of friendship only. He then descanted upon the inti- 
mate relations subsisting between France and Spain at present, the latter approaching and seeking the aid of the 
former, to support her colonies against Britain; but gave no explanation of what he referred to in the suggestion at 
first made, nor have I been able since to ascertain it. I will, however, endeavor to fathom this business if possible, 
and will, in case I succeed, immediately afterwards unveil to you the mystery. 

The success of France in her military operations continues to be astonishingly great, both in Italy and upon the 
Rhine. All Italy may, indeed, be considered as subjugated: for the French troops find at present in that quarter, 
no opposing force in the field against them; and Mantua, the only garrison which sustains a siege, is closely in- 
vested, and it is thought will soon surrender. The Pope, I hear, has made a provisional agreement with Bona- 
parte, by which he is to pay about weiny ee millions, fifteen of which in specie, and the residue in articles for the 
army; to give up one hundred pictures, the rarest pieces of art, three hundred manuscripts, and exclude the English 
from his posts. The King of Naples, too, has an envey now on his way here, and, it is said, with authority to close 
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upon terms favorable'to France. It is further to be observed, that the French have entered Leghorn, upon the prin- 
ciple that the English held it, or rather made it a place of deposite for all their supplies for Corsica and elsewhere, 
in that quarter; and had also violated the neutrality of Tuscany against France. In that port, too, much English 
property was taken by the French, which they deem a lawful prize. The Austrians, when finally compelled to 
abandon the field, and seek safety by flight into the mountains of the Tyrol, crossed the Venetian territory, and, in 
consequence whereof, the French pursued them into Verona. ‘Thus it appears, that no part of Italy can now well be 
said to be free from the effects of the present war, or not to yield, in some mode or other, heavy contributions to its 
support, except Naples, at the extremity, and who is now about to contribute, and Genoa, who loans money, I pre- 
sume, voluntarily. 

Upon the Rhine, too, the same success has attended the arms of France. Both her armies in that quarter, that 
of the Sambre and Meuse, under Jourdan, and that of the Rhine and Moselle, under Moreau, have each had several 
actions with the Austrians, and vanquished them in almost every instance. At one moment, indeed, and after gain- 
ing some important advantages, Jourdan retired fas before, a more potent enemy, and which brought after him the 
Austrians, and with accumulated force. At the same moment, however, and whilst the attention of the Austrians, 
elated with their apparent superiority, was drawn to that point, Moreau, who had been inactive, and even made a 
show of detaching a considerable part of his force for Italy (provision being made on the route for that purpose) 
crossed the Rhine also, at a very difficult passage, where it was expected no such attempt would be made, and at- 
tacked and defeated the Austrians'in several rencounters, killing many, and taking likewise many prisoners. Since 


this event, which was about three weeks past, these armies have gone forward slowly, but with a continued career * 


of good fortune, ss in concert, though at a considerable distance from each other, and_penetrating into the in- 
terior of Germany. The last achievement was that of Frankfort, and which was taken by Jourdan, and from which 
city, it is said, a contribution of thirty-five millions of florins is demanded. Where this bold enterprise will end, 
and to what extremity the French are ——a to press their fortunes, in case they are not repulsed, it is impossible 
for me to say. Nothing transpires from this Government upon that point, and of course I have no data whereon to 
rest a conjecture, other than you now possess. It is, however, to be observed, that as the Austrian armies retire, 
they approach each other as do the French in advancing. Perhaps it is the intention of thé Austrian cabinet they 
shall unite, in the hope, as they are now nearer together, and their junction may, in consequence, probably be sooner 
made than that of the French, they may, thus united, attempt something, and with better success, against the di- 
vided force of France. If this be the case, it is likewise probable we shall shortly witness a greater and more de- 
cisive action than has yet been fought. But it is still more probable, that peace with Austria, and upon the terms 
heretofore insisted on by France, will soon close the war between these two Powers. 

In the interior, too, every thing has assumed a new and more invigorating aspect than was shown before since the 
commencement of the Revolution. Great harmony prevails between the legislative corps and the executives and a 
greater spirit of contentment is discerned by those who travel through France, among all ranks of people, than was 
seen at any time before since the beginning of that era. It is even said that a change is gradually making among 
those who were heretofore deemed the implacable foes of republican government; many of whom, now that they 
find they are protected in the rights of person and property, begin to lose_much of their hatred to that form. In 
truth, prior to the establishment of the present constitution, the people of France had little opportunity of judging 
correctly of the merits of the republican system. They judged of it by what they saw in the Revolution: for Eu- 
rope exhibited no other example to their view, and estimating its merits by that standard, they saw in it nothing but 
a series of terrible and convulsive movements, which they dreaded even more than the tyranny that was lately over~ 
thrown. When, therefore, this circumstance is considered, and the improvement which the new Government has 
introduced is anos | appreciated, we immediately perceive the cause to which this change of sentiment in that 
class is to be ascribed. 

The misunderstanding which lately subsisted between Russia and Sweden, has been compromised by some con- 
cessions on the part of the latter, among which, the recall of Baron de Stael was included, and whose place was com- 
mitted by the Swedish Government to Baron Rehausey, with the grade of chargé d’affaires; but the French Govern- 
ment refused to receive him, it is said, because he was presumed to be appointed under the influence of Russia. 
One of the ministers of Holland (Blauw) and Reybaz, from Geneva, were also lately recalled by their respective 
Governments, upon the demand of the directoire, and apparently much against the wishes of those Governments; 
each of those — having since received assurances of the undiminished confidence of his constituents. The 
motive of the directoire for making this demand, in either case, is unknewn; no reason, as I hear, being given for it 
to either of the Governments to which it was made. 

Permit me to make known to you the wish of Isaac Cox Barnet, a citizen of the United States, from Elizabeth- 
town (Jersey) to be appointed consul at Brest. This young man is well ‘recommended to me in point of morality; 
appears to possess adequate talents, and from what J hear, is industrious; and being in every view strictly an 
American, and therefore entitled to the confidence of this country, I beg leave to recommend him to your attention. 
The interest of our country requires that a consul should be placed at that port; and the character of the port, being 
the great dock-yard of France, requires that the trust should be confided with care, and to some person whose 
character would repel suspicion. In addition, therefore, to what I have said of Mr. Barnet, I beg to refer you to 
Mr. Boudinot, of Jersey, whose nephew he is, and who will doubtless give you more correct information of his 
merits than I possess. 


From the Minister of Foreign Affairs to the Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America. 


Paris, 19th Messidor, (July 7th, 1796) 4th year of the republic. 

Citizen MinisTERr: E 

The hope of seeing depart daily the new minister, whom the executive directory proposed to send to the 
United States, prevented my sooner answering your letter of the 25th Ventose, (15th of March) last. You call my 
attention in your note of the 9th of this month, (27th of June) to the arguments which that letter contains relative 
to our complaints against the treaty concluded between the United States and Great Britain. ‘Time, citizen minis- 
ter, has sufficiently ripened the points that were then in discussion, and, far from being enfeebled, our complaints 
against that treaty have acquired since, in our estimation, new force. I will content myself, then, without entering 
into details, to announce to you that the opinion of the seyret has never varied upon that point. It has seen in 
this act, concluded in the midst of hostilites, a breach of the friendship which unites the United States and this 
republic; and in the stipulations which respect the neutrality of the flag, an abandonment of the tacit engagement 
which subsisted between the two nations upon this point since their treaty of commerce of 1778. The abandonment 
of the principles, consecrated by this treaty, has struck us with greater force, from the consideration that all the 
other treaties, which the United States have made, contain them, as from the further one, that these principles are 
since sc generally acknowledged that they now form the public law of all civilized nations. 

After this, citizen minister, the executive directory thinks itself founded, in regarding the stipulations of the 
treaty of 1778, which concern the neutrality of the flag, as altered and suspended, in their most essential parts, by 
this act, and that it would fail in its duty if it did not modify a state of things which would never have been con- 
sented to, but upon the condition of the most strict reciprocity. 


CH. DE LA CROIX. 
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The Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Panis, July 14th, 1796. 


I have received your favor of 19th Messidor, (7th July) and am sorry to find by it that the answer I gave to 
yours of 19th Ventose, containing the exposition of your objections to our late treaty with England, was not satis- 
factory tv you. To this latter letter, therefore, I shall also make a reply, and in the hope that it will produce its 
desired effect. 

I observe that you confine your objections in this letter to a simple article in that treaty,-which failed to secure 
protection in our bottoms to your goods; and which you deem a violation of a tacit agreement which, you say, has 
subsisted between the United States and France since their treaty of 1778; and an abandonment of the principles 
consecrated by that treaty. You likewise say, that the directory considers the stipulations of our treaty of 1778, 
which respect the aceivaleiy of our flag, as altered, and suspended by this act; and that it would think itself wanting 
in its duty if it did not modify a state of things which would never have been consented to but upon principles of 
strict reciprocity. 

You seem aware, and with great reason, that you have no right to complain of that stipulation, unless it violates 
some existing obligation, either of the law of nations, or of our treaty with you: and in consequence intimate that it 
has violated both: for you add, that the principles of that treaty have, in that respect, become since the law of all 
civilized nations. I shall endeavor to show that that article has violated neither the one nor the other. 

[ presume it cannot be controverted that, by the old and established law of nations, when two Powers are at 
war, either may take the goods of its enemy in a neutral ship. This doctrine is established by the most eminent 
writers, and admitted in practice by all nations, between whom particular treaties have not stipulated the contrary. 
To prove this assertion, in its first part, permit me to refer you to the following authorities, and which are clear and 
explicit to that effect;* and to prove it, in the second part, permit me to ask, if the law of nations was not so, why 
were special treaties entered into by particular nations to stipulate the contrary? Is it presumable that any Powers 
would form treaties to establish what was already established? Or was it thought, when our treaty of 1778 was 
formed, that, in this respect, it made no change, or, in other words, stipulated nothing? 

But you say that the law of nations has changed, and that the principles of that treaty have become since, in that 
respect, the general law of all civilized nations. Permit me to ask you by what authority was this done; or how it 
appears that it is done? I admit that it is changed among those nations who have formed treaties to that effect, and 
between those only who have formed them; but further the doctrine cannot be carried. It cannot be said, for 
instance, that the assent of a particular number of nations to a rule which ought to operate between themselves only, 
is to become a rule for other nations, who have never assented to it; or, in other words, that a part of the civilized 
nations would have a right to dictate a law to another part. Such a doctrine would substitute force to right, and 
might be productive, in other cases, and especially in the hands of Governments Jess friendly to liberty than yours 
and ours are, of consequences the most fatal to society. It is, therefore, in my judgment, not a sound doctrine. 
That Britain opposed the principle that free ships should make free goods in the last war, and has likewise opposed 
it in the present war, are facts well known to you; as it likewise is, that all your enemies, in the present war, have 
done the same, including some who are now your friends, and to the great detriment of America. Admitting, then, 
that a majority of the civilized nations have a right to bind the minority in a rightful cause (as it is admitted the 
present one is) how was it to be done upon the present occasion, when the Powers composing that majority had 
shifted sides, and were now marshalled in opposition to the principle they had lately adopted. 

Thus it appears that the article in question has not violated the law of nations, according to the opinion of 
enlightened authorities, and the practice of nations. Nor has it violated our treaties with France, upon which lat- 
ter point I shall also add a few words: 

t is tobe remarked that you do not urge a violation of any positive stipulation in our treaty of 1778; on the 
contrary, you charge only the breach of a tacit agreement, which you intimate to have grown out of that treaty. 
But of what nature was that agreement, and whence is it inferred? The treaty contains an express stipulation, 
between America and France, that, when either of the parties are at war with another nation, it will respect the flag 
of the other party, trading with that other nation; and it stipulates no more in that behalf. And its reciprocity is 
to be found in a change of circumstances; whereby the party lately at war is now at peace, and enjoying in turn, 
(the other being at war) the privilege of its flag in trade with the enemy of the other. It does not stipulate that we 
will unite in imposing that rule on other nations; nor does it stipulate that we will adopt no other rule with any 
other nation. Of course we were free to act, in that respect, as we thought fit; and therefore have violated, by 
means thereof, no agreement with you, either positive or implied. 

{ concur, with you, as I did in my last communication, on this subject, that the utmost respect is due to the prin- 
ciple of free ships making free goods; and with you I also unite in the hope that it will soon become universal; since 
it is a principle dictated by reason, and necessary to the freedom of the seas, and, in consequence, to the peace and 
tranquillity of nations. ‘The United States have, too, as you observe, inserted it in all their treaties where they 
coal obtain its and to which I may add, that they will most certainly continue to press it in their future treaties 
as opportunities occur, and circumstances may favor, till it becomes general. ‘To promote which end, however, it 
is proper here to observe, that an harmonious concert between the two nations is absolutely necessary: for, other- 
wise it were impossible they should succeed. 

You will observe, that. in my reply to your complaints, I have heretofore confined myself strictly to the sub- 
ject of those complaints; never going beyond them, to expose in return the injuries we have received from this 
republic, in the course of the present war. But I might have told you in the outset that, by a decree of the Conven- 
tion in 1793, the articles in question of our treaty of commerce were set aside; and, in violation whereof, about fifty 
of our vessels were brought into your ports; their cargoes taken frum the proprietors, and who yet remain unpaid; 
that, about the same time, and without any motive being assigned, even to the present day, upwards of eighty others 
of our vessels were embargoed at Bordeaux, and detained there for more than a years and to the great injury of the 
proprietors, who yet remain unpaid; that, for supplies rendered to your islands in the West Indies, which have been 
and still are supported principally from the United States, as for innumerable spoliations that have been made, and 
are daily making upon our commerce in those islands; as likewise, for supplies rendered to the republic here; 
immense sums are due to our citizens, as authenticated by the highest suitable -public authorities there and here, 
and for the want of which many of them are ruined. I.say I did not bring these things forward, because it would 
have borne the aspect of a recrimination, and which I did not wish any part of my conduct to bear in any transaction 
with the French republic; and because I was disposed to yield every possible accommodation to your present exi- 
gencies that my duty would permit; and because I confided and still confide that your Government, paying due 
regard to those exigencies, was disposed, and would do all the justice in its power to those suffering individuals. 
Nor do I mention these things now with that view. I do it, on the contrary, merely to inform you of them; since, 
as the communications that were made on the topics, were made to the preceding Government, and are, in conse- 
quence, probably unknown to the present one; and since they are interesting facts which you ought to have before 
you in all deliberations on this subject; provided it be, as I think it is, equally the interest of both republics to pre- 
serve, for ever inviolate, the good understanding which now so happily subsists between them. 

For what has passed the United States have always found an excuse in that unhappy state of things that was at- 
tendant on your Revolution: and have looked forward to the period, when a free and happy constitution should be 
established here, as the moment when, by conciliatory and friendly councils, the two republics should harmonize, 
not in a painful review of any unpleasant incidents that have passed, if such there were, but in devising the means 


* Bynkerskoek, vol. 2d. Quest. juris pub. lib. 1. cap. 14. Voet de Jure militari, cap. 5. 2.No. Vattel lib. 3, cap. 7. 
sect. 115, and many others, 
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founded in their mutual interest, and to be secured by suitable and permanent arrangements, whereby to increase 
their harmony, and cement their union; and greatly mortified would they be if this were not the case. But I trust this 
will be the case; and under which impression, and upon the observations already made, I submit the subject now in 
discussion between us to the wisdom and candor of the directoire exécutif. 


Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Panis, August 4, 1796. 


Sir: 
_ Within a few days past, Mr. Mangourit, formerly consul at Charleston, now secretary of embassy in 
Spain,* was appointed with the rank of chargé d’affaires, to succeed, with us, Mr. Adet. This event, as well in 
respect .o the gentleman employed, as the grade chosen, gave me great concern; and therefore merited my immediate 
attention. Accordingly I visited the minister of foreign affairs this morning, and remonstrated earnestly against the 
mission of Mr. Mangourit to the United States; as a person who, having given offence to our Government upon a for- 
mer occasion, could not be well received by it upon the present one. ‘T’o the grade, however, I thought proper to make 
no explicit objection; because I had no reason to conclude that it was chosen with any untriendly view towards uss 
and because | presumed if the measure was broken in one part, it would probably be so in the other. The minister 
replied to me in terms sufficiently respectful; but nevertheless, in such as induced me to believe that, in case any 
change was accorded in the measure, it would not be with his consent. He observed, however, that if 1 would write 
him a short note on the subject, he would lay it before the directoire; and which I promised I would do. 

Within a few days past, too, I heard that the directoire had passed an arrété, authorizing the seizure of neutral 
vessels destined for England; to take effect when the English likewise seize them. ‘This arrété was not announced 
officially; but by the copy of a letter from the minister to Barthelemi, the French ambassador at Basle, published in 
the gazettes, I saw that the report was true. In consequence, I likewise spoke to the minister on this subject; and 
received from him, in reply to my remonstrance against it, a general answer, corresponding much in sentiment with 
his letter above mentioned, a copy of which I herewith enclose you. 

It is said that the treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, between France and Spain, is in great forwardness, 
whereby the latter cedes to the former Louisiana, and perhaps the Floridas. I have no authentic information of this; 
but the source from whence it came is of a nature to merit attention. 

I have the pleasure to transmit to you herewith, some communications respecting our affairs at Algiers, by which 
it appears that Mr. Barlow had the good fortune to succeed with the Dey, in prolonging the term allotted for the pay- 
ment of the sum due him, foward by our late treaty for the ransom of our prisoners, and for peace; and, finally, 
and although the money was not received, that he had obtained the discharge of our prisoners, and who were fclsnatels 
arrived safe at Marseilles. Upon this event, therefore, which not only liberates from a long and painful captivity so 
many of our countrymen, but in all probability secures the peace which was endangered by the delay of the money 
stipulated to be paid, I beg leave to congratulate you; since it is an event, not only important in respect to the con- 
solation which it yields to humanity, but equally so in regard to the extension and security of our commerce, ina re- 
gion of the world heretofore unexplored by it, and where it promises to be very productive. 

I commit this Jetter, with other communications for you, to the care of Doctor Edwards, who will deliver them 
in person, and to whom I beg to refer you for other details upon the subject of our affairs here, upon which you may 
wish information. He has been more than a year in Europe, and the greater part of that time here; has had oppor- 
tunities of correct information, and which he has improved to advantage. ‘To him, therefore, I beg leave to refer you, 
as to an authority weil informed, and very deserving of confidence. Iam, &c. 


Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, August 15th, 1796. 


Sir: 

Being highly impressed with the impropriety of Mr. Mangourit’s mission to the United States, and, in conse- 
quence, very desirous to prevent it, I thought proper to state my objections to it in person, to a member of the direc- 
toire, with a request that he would communicate the same to the directoire; and have now the pleasure toinform you 
upon the authority of that member, that the arreté appointing him is rescinded. 7 

I lately received an account from England of the capture ot one of our vessels upon our coast, on the point of enter- 
ing one of our ports, taken by a French privateer, upon a presumption she had English property on board, as she was 
cleared out from that country. Although this report was not so well authenticated, nor accompanied with the neces- 
sary details, to enable me to act officially on it; yet as it might be, and probably was, true, I communicated it imme- 
diately to the minister of marine, asking whether such orders ‘were given. He appeared astonished at the report 
and declared that none such were issued. I conclude, therefore, that this outrage, if reaiiy committed, is an unau- 
thorized one; and for which we shall obtain from the proper parties, in convenient time, a suitable reparation. 

The French troops continue to enjoy an uninterrupted career of good fortune, both in the empire and in Italy. In 
the former, they meet with little opposition; for, as they have a decided superiority there, the Austrians appewy in 
consequence carefully to avoid a general action; and, therefore, retire slowly before them. And in Italy, a series of 
victories were lately obtained by oaapatte over Wurmser, which are deemed more brilliant than even those he 
had before achieved over Beaulieu, Wurmser’s predecessor. ‘To protect the garrison of Mantua, and retrieve the 
fortune of Austria in Italy, a considerable force was detached from the Rhine, with other troops gathered from other 
quarters, under Wurmser, and who, passing the Tyrol, descended into Italy, and attacked Bonaparte, and in the 
commencement with some success. But this reverse of fortune was transitory as it was sudden; for as soon as the 
latter gathered together his troops, he returned upon his antagonists with accumulated force; and, in the course of a 
few days, as appears by the official documents, totally demolished his army, killing and taking upwards of twenty 
thousand men. 

It is lately reported that Mr. Hammond is appointed to repair here to treat for peace; but as yet he has not ar- 
rived, nor have we other details on that head than are now in the English papers. With, &c. 


The Secretary of State to Mr. Monroe. 
DEPARTMENT OF State, August 22d, 1796. 


Sir: 

On the 19th of July I received your letter of the 2d of last May, covering the paper bearing date the 9th of 
March, and signed by M. De La Croix, the French minister for foreign affairs, exhibiting the complaints of his 
Government against the Government of the United States, and your answer to those complaints; and on the 2ist of 
— the latter, together with a translation of the minister’s statement, were transmitted to the President at Mount 

ernon. 

Antecedent to the receipt of this letter, the President had conceived it necessary to send a new minister to repre - 
sent the United States at Paris, and had made a tender of the appointment to General Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 
ney, of South Carolina, and a letter of the 19th instant from the President, which I received the 13th, covered Mr, 
Pinckney’s letter of the 27th of July, declaring his acceptance of the office. He may be expected in Philadelphia by 
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the close of the present month; and he will embark for Europe as soon after as shall be practicable. My letter of 
the 13th of June (of which a duplicate and triplicate have been forwarded) will have manifested to you the uneasi- 
ness and dissatisfaction of the President, and the cause of both will be apparent in the letter itself, - 

The President, feeling forcibly the obligations of his office to maintain the honor and interests of the United States, 
in relation to foreign nations, and our connexions with France, in particular, demanding, from various causes, the 
most constant and pointed attentions, to prevent or remove jealousies and complaints it was impossible to conceal, 
it was a duty to express his sensations consequent on the receipt of your letters of February 16th and 20th, and 
March 10thand 25th. A further consideration of these communications, with other concurring circumstances, deter- 
mined the President to make the appointment I have herein announced. Mr. Pinckney will be the bearer of your 
letters of recall. To enable him to accomplish the objects of his mission, he will require all the official documents 
in your possession, including your correspondence with the French Government as well as with your own; and, 


according to the usual and necessary course of diplomatic agencies, you will be pleased to transfer them to him. 


Iam, &c. 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, Jugust 27th, 1796. 


After the accommodation which was shown in the case of Mr. Mangourit, by abandoning the project of sending 
him to the United States, I thought that the crisis had passed here, and that nothing was further to be apprehended 
from the temper which occasioned it. But in this I was disappointed; for I now hear that itis decided to recall Mr. 
Adet, without nominating a successor to him; and that he is to be instructed to declare to our Government, that the 
customary relations between us are to cease, and on account of our treaty with England; with other things to the 
same effect. * * * * I shall see the minister to-morrow, and endeavor to lead him to this subject, if possible, 
and, in any event, renew my exertions to prevent the measure, though, indeed, I begin to despair of success, so often 
do they return with the same disposition to the same subject. 

I am told the treaty with Spain is probably concluded; and by which France is to have Louisiana and the Flori- 
das. This might have been obtained when peace was made with Spain; but was declined from the fear it might 
ultimately embroil them with us. ‘The acceptance of it now, therefore. shows that that motive has less weight at 
the present time than it then had. 

It is generally believed that an attempt will be made to invade England, great preparations being made along the 
coast for that purpose, in troops, boats, &c. and it is also believed that the fleet from Cadiz is intended to make a 
diversion somewhere, for the purpose of drawing the British fleet out of the channel, to favor the project of a descent. 
This is strongly supported by circumstances, and is, therefore, more than probable. 

It is even whispered that an attempt on Canada is to be made, and which is to be united with Louisiana and the 
Floridas to the south, taking in such parts of our western people as are willing to unite. This is worthy your atten- 
tion, though it be mere report. 

I will write you again in a day or two, since this is despatched in haste on account of the importance of the com- 
munication which it contains. 


The Secretary of State to Mr. Monroe. 


DepartTMENT oF Strate, September 9th, 1796. 
SIR: 
General Pinckney will be the bearer of this letter. He is to succeed you as the minister plenipotentiary of 
the United States with the French republic. 
lenclose a triplicate of my letter to you of the 22d ultimo, in which the motives to his appointment are sug- 
gested. I also enclose your letter of recall, addressed to the directory of the French republic, and a copy thereof 
for your information, of the manner in which the President wishes you to take leave of that body. 

The claims of the American merchants on the French republic are of great extent, and they are waiting the issue 
of them, through the public agents, with much impatience. Mr. Pinckney is particularly charged to look into this 
business, in which the serious interests, and, in some cases, nearly the whole fortunes of our citizens are involved. 
You will haye the goodness to communicate to Mr. Pinckney such general information as may facilitate his inquiries 
concerning it, and hasten a successful conclusion. 

Iam, &c. 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


, 


Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, September 10, 1796. - 


I have been just favored with yours of the 13th of June, the only one received from the Department of State 
since that of the 7th of January last, a note of Mr. Taylor of the 13th of May excepted. 

You charge me in this letter with a neglect of duty, in omitting, as you state, to dissipate, by a timely, and suita- 
ble application of the lights in my possession, the discontent of this Government on account of our late treaty with 
England; and you support this charge by a reference to certain passages in my own correspondence, which state, 
that this discontent broke out in February last, four months after I had received a letter from yourself and Mr. 
Randolph, upon the subject of that treaty; and whence you infer, and on account of the delay, or interval which 
took place between the one and the other event, that I was inattentive to that important concern of my country, and 
urge on Sle and strong symptoms of discontent, which I witnessed and communicated, as an additional proof of 
my neglect. 

" para me to remark, that this charge is not more unjust and unexpected than the testimony by which you sup- 
port it is inapplicable and inconclusive. Indeed, it were easy to show, that the circumstances on which you rely, 
if they prove any thing, prove directly the reverse of what you deduce from them. 

If such discontent existed, and the formal declaration of it, or commencement of measures in consequence of it, 
was delayed (and the greater the discontent, and the longer the delay, the stronger the argument) and any inference 
applicable to me_was drawn from that circumstance, I should suppose it would be precisely the opposite one from 
that which you draw. Where a discontent exists, it is natural and usual for the party feeling it, to endeavor to 
remove it, or express its sense of it; but the pursuit of an opposite conduct for a great length of time, and espe- 
cially a time of revolution, and when a different and more peremptory one was observed to all the other Powers, is no 
proot, without other documents, of negligence in me. 

But why did this discontent not break out before these letters were received? You saw by my communications, 
as early as December 1794, and which were frequently repeated afterwards, that it existed, was felt upon our affairs 
here, and was likely to oa the most serious ill consequences, if the cause continued to exist. If these accounts 
were correct, why did this Government take no steps under its first impressions, and particularly in August 1795, 
when Paris was starving, and_our vessels destined for the ports of France were seized and carried into England? 
Was not this a crisis difficult for me to sustain here; when the eyes of France were fixed upon me, as the represen- 
tative of the nation upon whose friendship they had counted; as the man who had just before been the organ of decla- 
rations the most friendly? Why leave us afterwards, and until the last stage, to our unbiased deliberations upon 
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that subject, and without an effort to impede their free course? Do difficulties like these, with the result which fol- 
lowed, give cause to suspect that I was idle or negligent at my post? That I wasat any time a calm or indifferent 
spectator of a storm which was known to be rising, and which threatened injury to my country? Or that I withheld 
any _ which came to my aid, and which might be useful in dissipating it? 

Ido not wish to be understood as assuming to myself the merit of this delay, because I know, thinking and 
feeling as the Government did on this subject, that the strong bias of affection which this nation entertained for us, 
was the true cause of it. But I well know, that I have done every thing in my power, and from the moment of 
my arrival to the present time, to promote harmony between the two republics, and to prevent this from taking any 
step which might possibly disturb it, and which [ have done, as well from a sincere attachment to both, as froma 
persuasion, let the merit of the points in discussion be what they might, that a continual, temperate, and friendly 
conduct towards us, was the wisest policy which this Government could adopt, and would produce the best effect 
upon that union, which it is, I presume, equally its wish and its interest to preserve, and of course leave to its 
councils less cause hereafter for self reproach. It is from the sincerity of these motives and the knowledge this Go- 
vernment has of it, that I have incessantly made efforts to preserve that harmony, and been heard in friendly com- 
pore and often in remonstrance upon the topics connected with it, ina manner I could not otherwise have 
expected. 

_ But you urge that, as I knew this discontent existed, I ought to have encountered and removed it. I do not dis- 
tinctly comprehend the extent of this position, or what it was your wish, under existing circumstances, I should 
have done. Till the 15th of February, no complaint was made to me by this Government against that treaty; nor 
did I know before that period that any would be; for, from the moment of its organization till then, the utmost 
reserve was observed to me by it on that subject. The intimations which [ witnessed, were written before the 
establishment of the present Government, and drawn, of course, from circumstances which preceded it. Of the pro- 
bable views, therefore, of the present Government in that respect, I spoke only by conjecture. Was it then your 
wish, that, because I suspected this Government would be or was discontented with that treaty, that I should step 
forward, invite the discussion, and provoke the attack? Would it have been politic or safe for me to do it; and espe- 
cially upon a subject so delicate, and important as that was? And had I done it, would I not have been justly censured 
for my rashness and indiscretion? And might not even different motives have been assigned for my conduct? ‘To 
me, I own it always appeared most suitable, as well as most wise, to stand on the defensive; and to answer objec- 
tions only when they were made; upon a fair and reasonable presumption, till they were made, that none would be; 
and upon the principle, if none were made, that our object was obtained; and if there were, that then there would 
be sufficient time to answer them, and in a regular and official manner. By this, however, I do not wish to be under- 
stood, as having declined at any time in formal friendly communications, on this or other subjects, when suitable 
occasions occurred; for the contrary was the case, as is already observed. 

What the circumstances were, upon which I founded my opinion of the probable ill consequences of that treaty, 
in case it were ratified, were, in general, communicated, as they occurred. ‘There was, however, one other, and 
which was particularly impressive at the time, omitted then, but which I now think proper to add, because it was 
that upon which I founded the intimation given you, in my letter of the 20th of October, on that head. Calling one 
day, upon the subject of our Algerine affairs, informally, upon Jean de Brie, who had, in the committee of public 
safety, the American branch under his care, I found him engaged upon that treaty, with a copy of it before him, and 
other papers on the same subject. I began with the object of my visit, and from which he soon digressed upon the 
other topic, and with great asperity; adding, that he was preparing a letter for me on that subject, to be submitted 
to the committee. I answered his charges in the manner which appeared to me most suitable, and finally asked him 
if he had received the correspondence which took place on that subject between Mr. Adet and Mr. Randolph; and 
to which he replied that he had not. I then informed him I had that correspondence, which was an interesting one; 
and requested he would permit me to give him a copy of it; and further, that he would delay his report to the com- 
mittee, until after he had perused and fully weighed it; which he promised; and, in consequence, I immediately 
after gave him a copy of that correspondence. ‘This incident took place just before the movement of Vendemiaire, 
by which the execution of the project contemplated was probably prevented. I omitted this before, because I hoped 
it would never be revived; and because I did not wish to give more pain on this subject, and especially as I soon 
afterwards found that the treaty was ratified, than could be avoided. And I now mention it, as well to show the 
strong ground upon which that intimation was given, as to prove that none of the lights furnished me, in that respect, 
were withheld. 

So much I have thought proper to say in reply to your favor of the 13th of June; and now it remains for me to 
Lebyeng with a detail of the further progress of this business here, since my last; at least so far as I am acquainted 
with it. 

I sought, immediately after my last was written, and obtained, as soon as I possibly could obtain it, an informal 
conference with some members of the directoire, upon the subject of my last; beginning by expressing my concern 
to hear they were still dissatisfied with us, and proposed taking some step in consequence thereof; and which I sin- 
cerely regretted, because I had concluded the contrary was the case, after the explanation I had given to their several 
complaints; and because I thought any measure which had an unfriendly aspect towards us, would be equally detri- 
mental to their and our interest. ‘They severally replied, they were dissatisfied with us on account of our treaty with 
England, and thought that the honor of their country would be sullied in their hands, if they did not say so. I endea- 
vored to lead them into conversation upon the points to which they objected; but soon found they were averse to it, and 
were of opinion that too much time had already been bestowed on that subject. One of the members, however, ob- 
served, that the abandonment of the principle, that free ships made free goods, in favor of England, was an injury of 
a very serious kind to France, and which could not be passed by unnoticed. I told him, that in this nothing was 
abandoned, since, by the law of nations, such was the case before; and, of course, that this article only delineated 
what the existing law was, as I had fully proved in my note to the minister of foreign affairs; that we were not bound 
to impose the new principle on other nations. He replied, if we could not carry that principle with England, nor 
protect our flag against her outrages, that that was ie a reason why France should not complain; that they never 
asked us to go to war, nor intended so to do; but that the abandonment of that principle, formally. by treaty, at the 
time, and under the circumstances we did it, in favor of that Power, was quitea different thing. Finding thata fur- 
ther pressure at the time might produce ill effect, and would certainly not produce a good one, I proceeded next to 
the other points, and to hint what I had heard of their intention with respect to Canada and Louisiana; and to which 
it was replied, that, in regard to Canada, they had no object for themselves; and in regard to Louisiana, none which 
ought to disquiet us; that they sincerely wished us well, and hoped matters might be amicably adjusted, since they 
were disposed to meet suitable propositions to that effect with pleasure; adding, in the close, that the minister of 
foreign affairs was instructed to communicate to me the arrété they had passed; but in a manner to impress me with 
a belief it was done rather for the purpose of enabling me to transmit it to you, than address them at present further 
on the subject. Through other channels I have since heard, that this arrété is withheld from me, and will be, until 
the despatch is gone; and with a view of securing themselves against further interruption from me, in the present 
stage, upon the measure adopted. 

rom what information I can collect of the contents of this arrété from other sources, (for from the above no. - 
was collected) it is to suspend Adet’s functions; instructing him to declare the motive of it; and which, I presume, 
will correspond with what was declared here, leaving him there for the present: but what he is further to do is not 
suggested, nor can I form a conjecture of it, until I receive the communication promised by the minister of foreign 
affairs, and which I shall endeavor to procure as soon as possible. 

I herewith enclose you a copy of a communication frem the minister of foreign affairs, with my reply to it; and 
by — it appears that a truce is obtained by our agent from the regencies of Tunis and Tripoli, and with the aid 
of France. 
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Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, September 21, 1796. 


As yet I have heard nothing from the minister of foreign affairs respecting the arrété of the directoire, mentioned 
in my last; and which I understood he was instructed to communicate to me. I therefore conclude that the delay 
is intentional; and that I shall not hear from him until the despatch is gone; and after which it will be useless. In- 
deed, 1 consider it in that light at present, and for reasons heretofore communicated, which every day further expe- 
rience more fully confirms. 

But, being extremely anxious to fathom the point, whether this Government intended any thing really hostile to 
us, beyond what it calls a reprisal for our treaty with England, or indemnity against its consequences; and, in par- 
ticular, whether it meant, in case it became possessed of Canada, Louisiana, and the Floridas, to invite our Western 
people toa junction with them, and thus eventually dismember us, in case they were willing, I lately revived a 
conversation mentioned in my last, with a member of the directoire, leading it more directly to this point, than I 
then did or was able to do, and obtained from him the answer I wished. He told me ous they fad no object 
with respect to Canada for themselves, but wished it separated from England; that they were not anxious about 
Louisiana, and if they took it, it would be only in case of a war between Spain and England, and then the principal 
motive would be to keep the British from it, who would doubtless endeavor to avail themselves of such an occasion 
to seize the mouth of the Mississippi; that. with respect to our interior, we had no cause to be uneasy; for there did 
not exist, in the breast of a member of the Government, an intention or wish to disturb it; that. they would take no 
step they did not avow to our Government, and that therefore we need harbour no suspicion of designs from them, 
beyond what they did avow. 

I have likewise obtained information from other, I think authentic, sources, upon this point, and by which I 
am the more confirmed in the integrity of the above communication. In short, I am satisfied no such project exists 
at present, either on the part of this Government, or the Western people of the United States; and that what has been 
whispered on that subject, is either the suggestion of slander, originating, perhaps, with those who wish it, or the off- 
spring of fancies too much agitated with the danger of the present crisis. From the year 1786, a period remarkable 
for the pernicious tendency which an unfortunate and disastrous negotiation had upon our affairs in that respect, till 
our late treaty with Spain, we were always, in a greater or less degree menaced with that misfortune; but, by that 
treaty all danger from that source was happily done away; and now that equal rights in navigation are secured to 
every part of the Federal empire, there appears to be nothing in the political horizon which clouds the prospect be- 
fore us, or which ought to inspire a doubt that our Union will not be perpetual. By this, however, I do not wish to 
inculcate an opinion, that we ought to be over confideut of our security upon this or any other point, or inattentive 
to the necessary means of preserving it: for, in no situation of affairs ought this to be the cases; in the present one, 
therefore, a greater degree of vigilance is of course the more necessary. 

An order was lately issued, as I have reason to believe, to seize British property in neutral vessels; and to bring 
those vessels into port for that purpose. I did hope, and, indeed, understood at first, that the arrété of the direc- 
toire was provisional, and intended to be applied only to such cases ef British seizure, as occurred last years and 
such I think was the case at first. But now it is said it is modified as above. I have written to the minister to de- 
mand an official information upon this point; and, in the i#terim, have communicated the fact, as I understand it to 
be, to Mr. King, to whom the information may be useful. 

I send you a copy of the treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, between France and Spain; and which, as 
you will observe, contains no stipulation respecting Louisiana and the Floridas. Nor have I any reason to conclude 
that there is any secret article on that subject. I rather think, from what I can collect, that it is a point still in ne- 
gotiation between those Powers; and protracted by the indecision of France, whether to accept or reject it; and 
whose decision upon it may be essentially influenced by the relation which is to subsist, for the future, between this 
country and ours. If this relation is established upon the close footing they wish it, then I think it probable (should 
the question be so long protracted) this Government will decline accepting it, from the fear it might prove a cause 
of jealousy between us, and weaken that connexion. But, should the contrary be the result, then I think they will 
act otherwise, and endeavor, not only in this respect, but by every other practicable means, to strengthen their own 
resources, and to make themselves as independent of us as possible. Upon this subject, however, I never touched 
with them, nor do I hazard a conjecture on it other than general circumstances already known to you. 

Jourdan was lately compelled to retreat through a considerable tract of country; being defeated, as I presume, 
(for the details are unknown) in several severe actions, and rencounters, and doubtless with great loss. He at pre- 
sent sustains himself upon the Lahn, where he occupies a strong position, and thinks himself secure. Beurnonville 
is, however, vn his route from Holland, at the head of twenty-five thousand men, to join, and, as it is ao. to 
supersede him; it being a maxim of this Government to remove, and without delay, every unsuccessful general, 
upon the presumption that the spirit of the troops cannot be well revived under the same person with whom they 
were depressed. Moreau writes that he is doing well; and Bonaparte renders an account of a recent and more 
brilliant victory obtained over Wurmser, in the Tyrol, if possible, than the former one; having actually taken sixteen 
thousand prisoners, about seventy cannon, with all kind of military stores, and completely broken the army he had 
Jately formed there. 

The march of Beurnonville from Holland argues a secret understanding between the directoire and the King of 
Prussia; and the late treaty between France and Spain, almost the certainty of a war between the latter andEngland. 

An attack was lately made upon a camp near Paris, consisting of six or eight thousand men, by about as many 
hundred; and in’ which the latter were repulsed, many of them taken prisoners, and who are now under trial by a 
military commission. Of these upon whom sentence is pronounced, some were condemned to capital punishment, 
which was immediately executed; others to transportation, and some to confinement; the residue, which constituted 
by far the greatest part, were acquitted and discharged. This enterprise was undertaken by a party who wish to 
overthrow the Governinent, or rather to make confusion, (for so small a number could not expect to overthrow the 
Government) and whose ostensible object was to establish the constitution of 1793. The presumption, too, is, that 
it had favorers in the camp, or that it would not have madean attempt on the camps but of this there was no proof that 
I have seen. It is doubtless a suite of Baboeuf’s conspiracy, originating in the same source, and conducted by the 
same active, though invisible agents. ‘lo the details of this trial we must look for a more accurate developement 
of the character of this affair, than can be obtained, at present, from any other source. 

In general, the peorie of this country are wearied with the war, but yet there are no symptoms of an approach- 
ing peace with the Emperor, or with England. The directoire, it is said, wishes peace, and upon reasonable terms; 
but of this [ have’no information to be relied on. The state of the finances, too, must be bad; indeed, it is inconceiv- 
able how three or four hundred thousand men, the minimum, in my judgment, of the French, force on foot, with 
the expenses of the civil Government, the colonial establishment, and the navy, are sustained. ‘True 4t is, that im- 
mense contributions have been levied, in the course of the present year, in foreign countries; and in addition to}which 
it may be observed, that the occasional sales of the national domains, and the various taxes which are collected, 
might likewise form a considerable resource. ‘The conflict of parties also in the two councils is often great. The 
fact is, the present constitution was formed by the party of moderates; and, by the movement of Vendemiaire, in 
which neither had a hand, the execution of its functions was committed to the opposite one. The former party, 
therefore, was dissatisfied with this event, and looks forward to the approaching elections as to a period when it will 
begin to recover back the power it then lost. To this period also the royalists look forward, with anxious hope that 
it will present something favorable likewise to their views. This period is, however, now distant six months, and, 
though a circumstance in perspective, worthy of attention in a sound calculation of the probable ultimate issue of 
the revolution; yet, perhaps, too remote, and even too trivial, considering the immediate and urgent pressure of 
other causes, to have much influence with either of those Powers, and especially the Emperor, in deciding him, at 
present, upon the great question of war or peace. 
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Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, October 6, 1796. 


I enclose youa copy of my letter to the minister of foreign affairs, demanding whether orders are issued for 
seizing the property of their enemies in our vessels; and to which I have yet received no answer. I am confident, 
however, that such orders are issued, being assured of it through other channels, apparently too direct to admit any 
doubt of the fact. : 

I enclose you also copies of three notes from him, and of my replies; the two first of which respect the judicial 
process sustained in one of our courts against Governor Collot, late of Guadaloupe; and the third, a report said to 
be circulating here, that the President had laid an embargo on all French vessels in our ports. ‘These communica- 
tions contain every thing that has passed between this Government ahd myself, since my last; and, of course, every 
thing that I can now add to what you have already received. 

The army of Sambre and Meuse has retreated to the Rhine, where it was met by twenty-five thousand men from 
Holland, under Beurnonville, to whom the chief command is transferred. ‘The reports of the loss sustained by this 
army are various; some accounts make it twenty thousand, whilst others reduce it to six, but, in my judgment, the 
former approaches nearer the truth; great part of its artillery must likewise have been lost. ‘The retreat of this army 
exposed the other, of the Rhine and Moselle, under Moreau, to danger; and from which it is not yet extricated. It 
is known that this latter is also on the retreat, and the Archduke is now bending his force towards it. Some ac- 
counts say that Beurnonville will be able so to co-operate, as to give effectual aid, but which is denied by others. 
At the present moment, therefore, nothing certain can be given you of the actual state of that army, or of what will 
orobably result from it. In a short time, however, L expect to be able to be more full and explicit on this subject. 

It is said that an English minister is at Dieppe, on his way here; and that a Portuguese one is in town, witha 
view, no doubt, on the part of each, to treat of peace. 


Mr. Monroe to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, October 21, 1796. 


I have lately received, from the minister of foreign affairs, the note [ intimated to you, some time since, I had 
reason to conclude he was instructed to write me; a copy of which, with one of my reply, I herewith enclose to you. 
I likewise send you copies of two other notes from him, and of my replies upon other subjects, and which are only 
deserving of attention, as they serve to show the actual disposition of this Governmeut towards us at the present 
moment. 

Upon a critical view of the note first above mentioned, it was doubtful whether my functions were not likewise 
suspended with those of Mr. Adets and I was disposed in consequence to ask an explanation on that head, but from 
this | was swerved by the following considerations: First, that, if it were so intended, it would probably have been 
so expressed, and in explicit terms; Secondly, As it was not so expressed, that such a demand might tend to irri- 
tate and thereby widen the breach; and thirdly, ‘That the same end might be obtained by the submission of one of 
my passports to the minister for legalisation, since it would tendjto prove, in case he performed that office, that they 
were not suspended. Accordingly, I took this latter course, and found, so far as any inference was to be drawn 
trom that circumstance, that it was not the intention of the directoire to suspend them. 

This subject is now before the President upon the representation of Mr. Adet; and upon which, as I know no- 
thing beyond what you now have, it is impossible for me to make any comment. He will, of course, dispose of it in 
such a manner as he thinks most conducive to the honor, the interest, and welfare of our country; and, in the inte- 
rim, and until 1 hear from you, L shall endeavor, and without a compromitment of any kind, to conciliate, so far as 
in my power, the good disposition of this Government towards us. 

I send you a gazette, which contains an official account of the arrival of Moreau at Fribourg, after making a 
safe and honorable retreat through a great extent of country, and to which he was exposed by the defeat of Jourdan. 
He is now considered as out of danger. The army, too, under Beurnonville is said to be reorganized, and in consi- 
derable force, so that it is possible, notwithstanding the late season of the year, something further may be done, and 
especially if the Archduke, by advancing, courts a new rencounter. 

Yesterday the English minister arrived; but what the prospect of peace is, there is no datum whereon to hazard 
a conjec ture. 


The Minister of External Relations to the Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America. 


Paris, 16 Vendemiaire, (Oct. 7th, 1796) 


5th year of the republic. 
Crrizen MInisTeErR: 


The executive directory charges me to notify to you the suspension of all the functions which it has prescribed 
to the minister plenipotentiary of the French republic near the United States. It charges me, likewise, to commu- 
nicate to you the arrét, of which I have the honor to send you a copy, and agreeably to which our ships, armed for 
war, will treat the United States, as these sutfer the Casta’ to treat them. . 

The first step, citizen minister, does not need to be commented on. My despatches of the 19th Ventose, and 
19th Messidor last, and more especially the events which have, for some time past, followed each other in the United 
States, sufficiently explain its motives. Citizen Adet will enter with the Federal Government upon further expla- 
nations, which, 1 dare hope, will fully justify to it the measure of the executive directory. Itis painful for the 
French Government to see itself forced to acts which bespeak a coldness between two nations, whom so many cir- 
cumstances engage to unite themselves more and more closely. But, citizen minister, you know too well from what 
side the first blow was given to that friendship, which our two nations had sworn to. It is very consoling for the exe- 
cutive directory, on reviewing its conduct, and that of the,Government which preceded it, to find that the French 
republic is blameless in this [respect. At present, its dignity would evidently be brought into question, it would 
neglect its duty, if it did not give unequivocal proofs of a just dissatisfaction. 

_ The ordinary relations-subsisting between he two people, in virtue of the conventions and treaties, shall not, on 
this account, be suspended. The consuls will remain charged to superintend them. ‘The eventual modification 
which shall be produced, in that state of things, by the arrét of the directory, [ communicate to you, can, in no 
manner, be considered as alterations made by us. ‘These would generally be commanded by the circumstances, and 
by the violation of the most general laws of neutrality, which the English take the liberty to commit, if they were 
not, as they are, the fulfiiment of the treaty between the two republics, and the necessary consequence of the treaty 
since concluded between the United States and England. The Federal Government is too enlightened not to have 
—— all the results of that treaty, and, no doubt, too just to desire that its whole weight should fall on the French 
republic. 

_ It shall not be the fault of the executive directory, citizen minister, if the political relations between the two na- 
tions are not speedily re-established on the footing they ought to be, and if the clouds, which cast a gloom on our 
alliance be not dispelled by frank and loyal explanations, to which it will be anxious to listen; above all, citizen 
minister, when they shall be made through you. 

Health and fraternity. 


CH. DE LA CROIX. 
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The Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Paris, October 12th, 1796. 


I have just been favored with yours of the 7th instant, (16th Vendemiaire) announcing that the directoire exécutif 
had suspended Mr. Adet’s functions as minister plenipotentiary to the United States; and had likewise given orders 
that the armed ships of the republic should treat our vessels in the same manner as the English treat them; and that 
both measures were taken in consequence of certain acts of our Government, which have occurred in the course of 
the present war; and particularly our late treaty with Great Britain. 

} have received this communication with real concern, because I had presumed that the explanation I had given 
in my replies to your several complaints, stated in the two notes to which you refer, was satisfactory; and because 
I cannot otherwise than lament that any incident should occur, and especially during my service here, which be- 
trayed a diminution on either side of that harmony and friendship which ought always to subsist between our Go- 
vernments. I flatter myself, however, that this discontent will prove transitory, and that I shall soon have the plea- 
sure to witness the complete restoration of that sincere and cordial amity which has heretofore so happily subsisted 
between the two republics. ; . ; ; 

I forbear to add any thing, at present, upon the subject of your complaints, because, in the state in which that bu- 
siness now is, it could not otherwise than be unprofitable, and because it would illy accord with the respect I owe to 
iny own Government, before whom that subject now is, for me to address you further on it, at the present mo- 
ment. I shall await, therefore, with patience, as it is my ret d to do, the orders of the President in this respect, to 
whom it belongs to direct the course it woe 5 be deemed suitable for me to take in the present conjuncture. 

Be assured, sir, that, as there is no political object which I have more sincerely at heart than a continuance of 
perfect harmony between our two republics, so no_ political incidents can occur, to give me so much pleasure, as 
those in which I become the,organ of such communications as have a tendency to promote it. 

I cannot close my reply, citizen minister, without making to yourself, and the directoire exécutif, my sincere ac- 
knowledgment for the attention with which you have heard my several communications, formal and informal, on 
this subject; and in which I have endeavored, with the best views towards the interest and welfare of both couu- 
tries, to divert you from any measure of this kind, and I beg to assure you that the liberal sentiments you have beer. 
pleased to express in my favor will always prove a source of the most grateful remembrance. 


Minister of Foreign Affairs to Mr. Monroe, Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America. 
Paris, 12th Frimaire, (Dec. 2d, 1796) 5th year of the republic. 


CrrizENn MINISTER: 

As the arrival of Mr. Pinckney at Paris seems to be near at hand, if it has not already taken 
place, I thought it incumbent on me to inform you of the formalities which you will have to observe on that occa- 
sion. It is customary that the recalled minister and his successor transmit to the minister of external relations the 
copy of their credentials and letters of recall. Presuming that your letters of recall have already been received by 


you, I invite you to communicate them to me as soon as possible. 
Health and fraternity. 


CH. DE LA CROIX. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of dmerica to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Paris, December 3, 1796. 


I have been honored with your favor of yesterday, prescribing the mode to be pursued upon the arrival of 
Mr. Pinckney, who succeeds me in the office of minister plenipotentiary. with the French republic, by forwarding 
to you his letters of credence with mine of recall, and which I will most_ willingly comply with as soon as he arrives. 
He may be daily expected; perhaps he is already arrived, of which I will inform you as soon as advised of it. 1 
have not yet received my letter of recall, or would, now send you a copy of it: I expect it by Mr. Pinckney, 
being so advised by our Secretary of State, who then announced to me only the fact that I was recalled. 
Accept the assurance, &c. 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Paris, December 6, 1796. 


have the honor to inform you that my successor (Mr. Pinckney) is arrived, and is desirous of waiting on 
you for the purpose of presenting a copy of his letter of credence for the directoire exécutif of the French republic. 
By him I have a!so received my letter of recall. Permit me, therefore, to request you will be so obliging as to appoint 
a time when Mr. Pinckney and myself shall have the honor to attend you, for the purpose of presenting you copies 


of these documents. 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs to the Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America. 


Paris, 19¢h Frimaire, (December 9, 1796) 5th year of the republic. 


C1r1zEN MINISTER: 

I have received the letter you did me the honor to write to me, in which you demand an interview for the 
citizen Pinckney, appointed your successor, in order to deliver me a copy of his credentials and of your letter of 
I shall be glad to receive you this very day, from one o’clock in the afternoon to four, if you can find it 
I request you to propose it to citizen Pinckney. 

Health and fraternity. 


recall. | 
convenient. 


CH. DE LA CROIX. 


Parts, 21st Frimaire, (December 11, 1796) 5th year of the republic. 


Citizen MINIsTER: 

I hastened to lay before the executive directory the copy of your letter of recall and of the credentials of 
Mr. Pinckney, whom the President of the United States has appointed to succeed you as minister plenipotentiary 
of the said States near the French republic. The directory has charged me to notity to you “ that it will no longer 
recognize nor receive a minister plenipotentiary from the United States, until after a’reparation of the grievances 
demanded of the American Government. and which the French republic has a right to expect.” 
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I beg you, citizen minister, te be persuaded that this determination, which is become necessary, does not oppose 
the continuance of the affection between the French republic and the American people, which is grounded on for- 
mer good offices and reciprocal interest; an affection which you have taken pleasure in cultivating by all the means 
in your power. as ; . 

Accept, citizen minister, the assurance of my perfect consideration. 


CH. DE LA CROIX. 


James Monroe, citizen of the United States, to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


As my functions as minister plenipotentiary with the French republic have ceased by the letter of recall which 
I had the honor to present you some time since, and as it is my wish, in obedience to the order of my Government, 
to take my leave of the directoire exécutif without delay, permit. me, citizen minister, again to request that you 
will be so obliging as present this subject before that body, and obtain from it as early an appointment for that pur- 


pose as may suit its convenience. 
Accept the assurance, &c. 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs to Mr. Monroe. 
Paris, 7th Nivose, (Dec. 27, 1796) 5th year of the republic. 


I have the honor of informing you, citizen, that the directory will give, next Decade, (December 30) a pri- 
vate audience, for the delivery of your letters of recall. I invite you to come, between 11 and half past 11 o’clock, 
to the house of external relations. We will proceed together to the directory, to whom [ shall have the honor to 


present you. . ‘ , : . . 
Accept, citizen, the expression of the high consideration and of the sincere attachment which are due to your 


civic virtues. 
CH. DE LA CROIX. 


Address of Mr. Monroe to the Directory on presenting his letter of recall. 


I have the honor to present you with my letter of recall from the President of the United States of America, 
which closes my political functions with the French republic; and I have likewise the honor to add, that I am in- 
structed by the President to,avail myself of this occasion to renew to you, on his part, an assurance of the solicitude 
which the United States feel for the happiness of the French republic. 

In performing this act, many other considerations crowd themselves upon my mind. I was a witness to a Revo- 
lution in my own country. I was deeply penetrated with its principles, which are the same with those of your Re- 
volution. 1 saw, too, its difficulties; and remembering these, and the important services rendered us by France 
upon that occasion, I have partaken with you in all the perilous and trying situations in which you have been placed. 

It was my fortune to arrive among you in a moment of complicated danger from within and from without; and it is 
with the most heartfelt satisfaction that, in taking my leave, I behold victory and the dawn of prosperity upon the 
point of realizing, under the auspices of a wise and excellent constitution, all the great objects for which, in council 
and the field, you have so long and so nobly contended. The information which I shall carry to America of this 
state of your affairs will be received by my countrymen with the same joy and solicitude for its continuance, that I 
now feel and declare for myself. 

There is no object which I have always had more uniformly and sincerely at heart, than the continuance of a 
close union and perfect harmony between our two nations. I accepted my mission with a view to use my utmost 
efforts to increase and promote this object, and I now derive consolation in a review of my conduct, from the know- 
ledge that I have never deviated from it. Permit me, therefore, in withdrawing, to express an earnest wish that this 
harmony may be perpetual. ‘> ' ; 

I beg leave to make to you, citizen directors, my particular acknowledgments for the confidence and attention 
with which you have honored my mission during its continuance, and at the same to assure you that, as I shall always 
take a deep and sincere interest in whatever concerns the prosperity and welfare of the French republic, so I shall 
never cease, in my retirement, to pay you, in return for the attention you have shown me, the only acceptable recom- 
pense to generous minds, the tribute of a grateful remembrance. 


Answer of the President of the Directory. 


Mr. Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America: 
By presenting this day to the executive directory your letters of recall, you offer a very strange spectacle to 
Europe. France, richin her freedom, surrounded by the train of her victories, and strong in the esteem of her allies, 
will not stoop to calculate the consequences of the condescension of the American Government to the wishes of its 
ancient tyrauts. The French republic expects, however, that the successors of Columbus, Raleigh, and Penn, always 
proud of their liberty, will never forget that they owe it to France. They will weigh in their wisdom the magnani- 
mous friendship of the French people, with the crafty caresses of perfidious men, who meditate to bring them again 
under their former yoke. Assure the good people of America, Mr. minister, that, like them, we adore liberty; that 
they will always possess our esteem, and find in the French people that republican generosity which knows how to 
grant peace, as well as to cause its sovereignty to be respected. aed 
As for you, Mr. minister plenipotentiary, you have combated for principles; you have known the true interests 
of your country—depart with our regret. We restore, in you, a representative to Americas and we preserve the 
remembrance of the citizen whose personal qualities did honor to that title. 
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FRANCE. 
COMMUNICATED TO CONGRESS, FEBRUARY 28, 1798. 


The Secretary of State, in pursuance of an order of the Senate of the eighteenth of May, 1796, on the memorial and 
petition of sundry citizens of the United States, residing in the city of Philadelphia, relative to the losses they 
had sustained by the capture of their property by French armed vessels on the high seas, or in consequence of 
the forced or voluntary sales of their provisions and merchandise, to the officers of the colonial administration of 
the French republic, having examined the same, together with accounts of similar losses sustained by American 
citizens from the French, in the European seas, or in the ports of France, which, in the details, were necessa- 
rily connected with the former, respectfully reports: 


That, since the commencement of the present war, various and continual complaints have been made by citi- 
zens of the United States to the Department of State, and to the ministers of the United States in France, of inju- 
ries done to their commerce under the authority of the French republic, and by its agents. These injuries were 

Ist. Spoliations and maltreatment of their vessels at sea by French ships of war and privateers. 

2d. A distressing and long continued embargo laid upon their vessels at Bordeaux, in the years 1793 and 1794. 

3d. The non-payment of bills, and other evidences of debts due, drawn by the colonial administrations in the 
West Indies. 

4th. The seizure or forced sales of the cargoes of their vessels, and the appropriating of them to public use, with- 
out paying for them, or paying inadequately, or delaying payment for a great length of time. 

5th. ‘The non-performance of contracts made by the agents of the Government for supplies. 

6th. ‘The condemnation of their vessels and cargoes under such of the marine ordinances of France, as are in- 
compatible with the treaties subsisting between the two countries. And 

7th. The captures sanctioned by a decree of the National Convention of the 9th of May, 1793, (hereto annexed, 
and marked A.) which, in violation of the treaty of amity and commerce, declared enemy’s goods on board of. their 
vessels lawful prize, and directed the French ships of war and privateers, to bring into port neutral vessels laden 
with provisions and bound to an enemy’s port. It may be proper to remark here, that this decree of the Conven- 
tion, directing the capture of neutral vessels laden with provisions and destined for enemy ports, preceded, by one 
month, the order of the British Government for capturing ‘* all vessels loaded with corn, flour, or meal, bound to any 
port in France, or any port occupied by the armies of France.” 

Such was the general nature of the claims of the citizens of the United States upon the French republic, previous 
to the departure of Mr. Monroe, as minister plenipotentiary to France, in the summer of 1794, and since his resi- 
dence there. To him were intrusted the documents which had been collected to substantiate particular complaints; 
and he was instructed to press the French Government to ascertain ard pay what might be found justly due. From 
time to time, as additional cases rose, they were transmitted to him, with the like view. In September of that year, 
he assigned to his secretary, Mr. Skipwith, (with pe appointment of consul for Paris) the charge of stat- 
ing the cases, and placing them in the proper train of settlement, reserving to himself the duty of fixing general 
principles with the Government, and of patronizing and superintending his proceedings. 

In conformity with the direction of the minister, Mr. Skipwith, shortly afterwards, made a general report on the 
injuries, and difficulties and vexations to which the commerce of the United States was subjected by the regulations 
and restraints of the French Government, or_by the abuses practised by its agents; to which he added a number of 
particular cases. A copy of the whole, marked B, is hereto annexed. ‘This report was laid before the French 
Government; and, added to the various representations of Mr. Monroe, and his predecessor, it produced a decree 
of the joint committees of public safety, finance, commerce, and supplies, dated the 15th November, 1794, a copy 
of which, marked C, is annexed. This decree, apparently calculated to remedy many of the evils complained 
of, afforded but a very partial, in respect to compensations a comparatively small, relief, while it continued in force 
the principle of the decree of the 9th of May, 1793, which rendered liable to seizure and confiscation the goods of 
enemies found on board neutral vessels. American vessels had been declared exempt from that part of the decree 
of the 9th of May, which authorised the seizing of vessels going to an enemy’s port with provisions, by the decree 
of the National Convention of the 27th of July, 1793. 

On the appearance of the decree of the 9th of May, the American minister at Paris remonstrated against it, as a 
violation of the treaty of commerce between France and the United States. In consequence hereof, the Convention, 
by a decree of the 23d of the same month, declare, ** That the vessels of the United States are not comprised in the 
regulations of the decree of the 9th of May.” M. le Brun, the minister for foreign affairs, on the 26th of May, com- 
municated this second decree to our minister, accompanying it with these words: ‘ you will there find a new con- 
firmation of the principles from which the French people will never depart, with regard to their good friends and 
allies, the United States of America.” Yet, two days only had elapsed before those principles were departed from: 
on the 28th of May, the Convention repealed their decree of the 23d. ‘The owners of a French privateer that had 
captured a very rich American ship, (the Laurens) found means to effect the repeal, to enable them to keep hold on 
their prize. They had even the apparent hardiness to say, beforeland, that the decree of the 23d would be re- 

aled. 

The American minister again complained. So, on the first of July, the Convention passed a fourth decree, again 
declaring *‘ That the vessels of the United States are not comprised in the regulations of the decree of the 9th of 
May. conformably to the sixteenth [it should be the twenty-third] article of the treaty concluded the 6th of Febru- 
ary, 1778.” The new minister for foreign affairs, M. Desforgues, accompanies this new decree of July Ist, with 
the following expression: “ [ am very pep Ping being able to give you this new proof of the fraternal sentiments ot 
the French people for their allies, and of their determination to maintain to the utmost of their power, the treaties 
subsisting between the two republics.”’ Yet this decree proved as unstable as the former—on the 27th of July it was 
repealed. 

PThe next decree on this subject was, that of the joint committees, of the 15th of November, 1794, already men- 
tioned. Then followed the decree of the committee of public safety, of the 4th of January, 1795, (14th Nivose, 3d 
year) repealing the 5th article in the decree of the 15th of November preceding, and, in effect, the articles in the 
original decree of the 9th of May; 1793, by which the treaty with the United States had been infringed. It is not 
necessary for the secretary to add, that the decree of the 4th of January, 1795, has been repealed by the decree of 
the executive direclory of the 2d of July, 1796, under color of which are committed the shocking depredations on 
the commerce of the United States which are daily exhibited in the newspapers. The agents of the executive direc- 
tory to the Leeward Islands, (Leblanc, Santhonax, and Raimond) on the 27th of November, 1796, passed a decree 
(marked C. C.) for capturing all American vessels bound to or from British ports. The Secretary presumes this is 
not an arbitrary, unauthorised act of their own, but that it is conformable to the intentions of the executive direc- 
tory, the privateers of the French republic in Europe having captured some American vessels on the same pre- 
tence, and the consul of the republic, at Cadiz, having explicitly avowed his determination to condemn American 
yessels on that ground, pleading the decree of the directory for his authority. 

The Secretary has already intimated that the decree of the 15th of November, 1794, was not followed by the ex- 
tensively good effects expected from it. By a communication from Mr. Skipwith, of the 10th of last September, 
(the latest communication from him in answer to the Secretary’s request for information) it appears that the claims 
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for detention of one hundred and three American vessels, by the embargo, at Bordeaux, remained undetermined, 
no funds having been appropriated by the legislature for payment of them, and that none of the bills drawn by the 
colonial administrations in the West Indies had been paid to him, the treasury having tendered payment in assig- 
nats at their nominal value, and, afterwards, in another species of paper called mandais, which had suffered a great 
depreciation, even before they were put into circulation; both which modes of payment were refused to be accepted. 
The progress made by Mr. Skipwith in the adjustment of other claims, so far as known to the Secretary, will ap- 
pear in the annexed printed statement, marked D, copies of which were transmitted, ten months ago, to the 
per of the principal collectors of the customs, from the Department of State, for the information of our mercan- 
tile citizens. 

That nothing might be left undone which could be accomplished by the Executive, the attention of General 
Pinckney, the present minister of the United States to France, was particularly directed to the subject of these 
claims: but the interval which has elapsed since his departure has not admitted of any interesting communication 
from him, on this business. 

In connexion with other spoliations by French armed vessels, the Secretary intended to mention those committed 
under a decree dated the Ist of August, 1796, issued by Victor Hugues and Lebas, the special agents of the Execu- 
tive directory, to the Windward Islands, declaring all vessels loaded with contraband articles of any kind, liable 
to seizure and confiscation, with their entire cargoes; without making any discrimination in favor of those which 
might be bound to neutral, or even to French ports. This decree has been enforced against the American trade, 
without any regard to the established forms of legal proceedings, as will appear from the annexed deposition, mark- 
< E, of J — Hempstead, master of the brigantine Patty of Weathersfield. A copy of the décree, marked F, is 
also annexed. ; 

The Secretary has received a printed copy of another decree, of the same special agents to the Windward 
Islands, dated the 13th of Pluviose, fifth year, answering to February Ist, 1797, authorizing the capture of all neu- 
tral vessels destined to any of the Windward or Leeward Islands in America, which have been delivered up to the 
English, and occupied or defended by emigrants, naming Martinique, Saint Lucia, Tobago, Demarara, Berbice, and 
Essequibo: and ,to Leeward, Port-au-Prince, Saint Marc, L’Archaye, and Jeremie; declaring such vessels and their 
cargoes to be good prize; as well as all vessels cleared out vaguely for the West Indies. A copy of this last decree 
will be added to this report, as soon as it shall be translated. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 
DepartMeENT oF Srate, February 27, 1797. 


A. 
Copy of «a decree of the National Convention, of the 9th of May, 1793, 2d-year of the French republic. 


The National Convention, after having heard the report of its committee of marine; considering that the flag of 
neutral Powers is not respected by the enemies of France; that two cargoes of flour having arrived at Falmouth, in 
Anglo-American vessels, and been brought before the war, for the service of the French marine, have been detained 
in England by the Government, which would not pay for it but at a price below what it had been sold for; that a ves- 
sel of Papembourg, called the Therisia, nicneont 6 by Captain Hendrick Kob, loaded with warious effects belong - 
ing to Frenchmen, was carried into Dover, the 2d of leak Mt. ch, by an English cutter: ; 

That a privateer of the same nation carried into the same port of Dover, on the 18th of the same month, the 
Danish ship Mercury Christianland, Captain Treuchen, which had sailed from Dunkirk on the 17th, with a cargo 
of wheat, for Bordeaux: ; 

That the ship John, Captain Shkeley, loaded with about six thousand quintals of American wheat, in going from 
Falmouth to Saint Malo, was stopped by a frigate, and carried to Guernsey, where the agents of Government have 
simply promised to pay the value of the cargo although it was not on French account: 

__ That one hundred and one French passengers, of different professions, embarked at Cadiz, by order of the Span- 
ish minister, on board the Genoese ship Providence, Captain Ambrose Briasco, to be carried to Bayonne, were 
shamefully pillaged by the crew of an English privateer: 

That various reports, which are successively made by the seaport towns of the republic, announce that the same 
acts of inhumanity and injustice are multiplied and repeated with impunity every day along the whole seacoast: 

That, under such circumstances, all the laws of nations being violated, it is not permissible that the French peo- 
ple should fulfil towards all the neutral Powers, in general, the vow they have so repeatedly manifested, and con- 
stantly make for the full and entire liberty of commerce and navigation, decrees as follows: 


Art. I. The French ships of war and privateers may stop, and bring into the ports of the republic, such neutral 
vessels as are loaded in whole or in part, either with provisions, belonging to neutrals, and destined for enemy 
ports, or with merchandise belonging to enemies. 


II. Merchandise belonging to enemies shall be declared good prize, and confiscated for the benefit of the captors; 
the provisions, belonging to neutrals and loaded for enemy ports, shall be paid for according to their value in the 
place for which they were destined. 


III. In all cases, neutral vessels shall be released when the unlading of the provisions which are stopped, or 
the merchandise which are seized, is completed; the freight for them shall be paid at the rate stipulated by the 
— who shipped them. A just indemnity shall be made, in proportion to their detention, by the tribunals who 

ave cognizance of the validity of the prizes. 


IV. Those tribunals shall be bound also to transmit, three days after their sentence, a duplicate of the inventory 
ye" the said provisions or merchandise to the minister of marine, and another duplicate to the minister for foreign 
affairs. 

V. The present law, applicable to all the prizes which have been made since the declaration of war, shall cease to 
have effect after the enemy Powers shall declare free, and not liable to seizure, although destined for the ports of 
the republic, provisions which may be neutral property, and merchandise loaded in neutral ships, which belongs to 
the French Government, or to French citizens. 


B. 


To James Monroe, Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America, at Paris. 


S Paris, Vendemiaire, 3d year, ( October, 1794.) 
IR: 

At your request I now lay before you a statement of the innumerable embarrassments and difficulties which 
our commerce has, for a long time. and still continues to labor under, in the different ports of the French republic. 
It is evident, if their Government does not soon remedy the incessant abuses and vexations practised daily upon our 
merchants, vessels, captains, and crews, the trade of the United States with France must cease. I cannot give you 
au ample detail of all the inconveniences and oppressions which have been thrown upon onr commerce; many of 
the consuls and their agents to whom you have written to forward such documents to my office, having not yet 
done it; besides, it would take volumes to expose them at full length. ; 

From the communication, however, already received from the different ports, and from the information I have 
collected from the captains present, I can assure you that there are near three hundred sail of American vessels now 
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in the ports of France; all of whom have suffered, or are suffering, more or less delay and difficulties, of which the 
examples annexed will afford you a general view. The hardships of which I have chiefiy to complain, and out of 
which there grows incalculable evils, may be developed under four general heads. 

Ist. The capture indiscriminately of our vessels, at sea, by the vessels of war of the republic. 

2d. The impossibility of Americans selling their cargoes, and receiving payment at the ports to which they are 
conducted, or of their own accord arrive. 

3d. The difficulties and procrastination which they find in their transactions with the boards of marine and 
commerce. 

4th. The non-compliance, or heretofore delay, in fulfilling the contracts, made by the agents of the French re- 
public in America, for supplies of provisions. 

The seizure of our vessels at sea often gives rise to the most serious and well founded complaints. The strip- 
ping them of their officers and crews, who are generally replaced by boys and inexperienced hands, in order to be 
conducted to ports, exposes them to much injury, and sometimes total loss; the confinement of our sailors taken out 
of those vessels, the seals upon their cargoes, and, above all, the sending the papers to the commission of marine, at 
Paris, involves the most unwarrantable hardships and delays. and, I am sorry to add, that all our vessels expe- 
rience some of those difficulties; and, indeed, such as arrive with cargoes on account of the republic, months elap- 
-ing before the captains can get their clearances and papers, many of which are often lost or mislaid. 

As to the second head, the agents of the commissions of commerce at the different ports, having no power to 
treat directly for cargoes, it follows, that they must write to the commission at Paris for orders; re after one or 
two months’ fruitless correspondence, it often happens that the captains are obliged to come up to Paris, where, 
being ignorant of forms and language, they have to encounter a thousand difficulties. 

It would be too tedious to mention all the inconveniences resulting from the third general complaint. In the 
first place, the delays at the commission of marine are incredible. The captains, whose vessels are brought into 
ports by the armed vessels of the, republic, cannot withdraw their papers from the hands of the marine agents, but 
are forced to Paris, to solicit, time after time, of the marine, a report upon them to the committee of public 
safety. ‘Fhe cruel delays attending this will be illustrated in the examples annexed. The report being made before 
it can reach the latter body, it must have the signature of the commissaries, and go through other formalities, and 
when it receives the sanction of the committee of safety, has to travel nearly the same road back. Judge, sir, of the 
tedious delay attending this: indeed, you will see cases where the poor captains have been many months in arriving 
at the above point; and I, myself, after having pressed several reclamations for weeks past, have not yet been able to 
bring one to that issue. 

To sell tothe commission of commerce, is still more difficult. When a bargain is concluded with them, an order 
is issued to the keepers of the public magazines to receive the cargo sold; who often pretend that there is no room 
to receive it, and frequently they keep the captains waiting weeks before their whim or convenience will induce 
them to receive it; this point gained, application must then be made at Paris, to the commission of commerce, for 
payment, who refer the captain to their board of agency; they make a report to the comptabilité of the same com- 
mission, from thence it must go to the committee of finance, then to the committee of public safety, from whence it 
returns to the comptabilité. This labyrinth of perplexity, of course, throws the captain into the hands of an agent, 
who preys upon his distress; and when all these forms are fulfilled, it is not always that the captain can immedi- 
ately touch his money. If, in the first instance, the commission will not purchase his cargo on the terms he asks, 
they tell him he may depart; but, on returning to his vessel, is most commonly prevented from sailing by the agents 
at the port. If it is mutually agreed that merchandise shall be taken in exchange, the difficulties become greater. 
If assignats, with permission to export wines and brandy, the captain finds himself taken in; for the commission 
will put those very articles in requisition. If the commission tells the captain that they do not want his cargo, and 
that he may sell to individuals, he finds that he cannot export the proceeds unless he gives a security that he will 
import afterwards into the republic the same amount in articles of the first necessity, such as provisions, &c. 
the captain is so unfortunate as to have to treat with the agents of the commission, he is certain to feel their impo- 
sition; they frequently refuse to confirm their own agreements. In short, after every sort of delay and vexation, 
should the captain claim an indemnity, he has to wade through double the difficulties heretofore stated, and, per- 
haps, after all, to leave his business incomplete, in the hands of an agent. 

The fourth and last general complaint is of a delicate and important import. Mr. Fauchet, the French minister, 
suas made considerable purchases of provisions in America for account and in the name of the French republics; one 
house has engaged to furnish twenty thousand barrels of flour; thirteen vessels loaded with these provisions have 
already arrived; and in vain have I demanded of the commission of commerce their answer respecting the payment 
of those contracts; except that in the commencement, they assured me the committee of finance had ordered the 
payment of three cargoes at Bordeaux; but to my surprise, two days after, I found that no report had been made by 
the commission of that committee. 

You have judged, sir, the commerce of this country being immediately under the control of one branch of the 
administration of its Government, that it was necessary to adopt some corresponding measures in order to protect 
the rights and interests of our citizens, and, for that purpose, having provisionally named me to the place of consul, 
I have accepted it, as well to answer your views, as in the hope of rendering some good to both republics. 

Before | conclude, permit me to observe that it is of indispensable importance to obtain some mode of having 
the claims of our citizens adjusted, for supplies furnished to the colonies of the French republic, and, likewise, the 
numerous claims in consequence of the late embargo at Bordeaux. Iam authorized by many of the claimants to 
adjust them, and have many of the documents in hand, but wish for further instructions from you. 

I would offer to your view a statement of the immense sums already paid by this republic, and to be paid, as 
indemnities for the extraordinary and useless delays of our vessels; but the consuls and agents have not yet fur- 
nished me with the requisite documents; it is, however, a fact, that not a single vessel arrives from America and 
departs, without having some such reclamation to make. Iam persuaded that many millions are absorbed in this 
manner. 

It is with real regret, sir, that I find myself obliged, the duties of my station requiring it, to present to your view 
so many complaints of so serious a nature, as, in my opinion, calls for your earliest attention; but, in doing this, I 
do not forget, and it will ever be my effort to cultivate, as much as possible, a good understanding between the citi- 
zens of our country and those of France. 
With respect, &c. 
FULWAR SKIPWITH. 


The Hon. Col. Monroe. 


A report on some of the American vessels captured by the armed vessels of the French republic, and carried into 
the various ports of the republic. 


ist. The ship Alexander, Captain Woodward, with a cargo of flour, on account of the French Government, was 
captured on the 5th of August last, by the frigate Agricola, and conducted to Rochefort, being stripped of all her 
crew, except the cabin boy. This vessel, from extreme neglect, since her arrival at Rochefort, is In a condition 
unfit for sea, without undergoing considerable_repairs, and remains there deprived of her people. The demand of 
the freight, agreeable to the charter party signed by Mr. Fauchet, has been long since, and remains, with the com- 
mission of commerce. 

2d. The brigantine Olive Branch, Captain John Buffington, taken by the frigate Semillante, was conducted to 
L’Orient on the 30th ef August, with a mixed and perishable cargo; the seals remain upon her hatches; and besides 
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having been rudely insulted by having her colors hauled down, by order of the captain of a French sloop of war, she 
was deprived of her crew, and ran many risks of being wrecked by the inexperience and negligence of those who 


were put on board of her. ; ' : ; 
3d. Brigantine Polly and Nancy, captain Brien, was taken into Brest the 26th of August, after being deprived 


of ten of her ship’s company. 

4th. The brigantine Apollo, Captain Parker, taken the 26th of February, and carried to Rochefort, and not libe- 
rated until the beginning of September, and the captain has not yet been able to prevail on the commission to make 
a report to the committee of salut public, in order that he might obtain the indemnity so justly due him. 

5th. The ship Robert, Captain Whippey, taken by the Proserpine frigate, and conducted to Brest. ; 

6th. Ship James, taken by an etal vessel, and conducted to L’Orient, in the month of August, after being 
deprived of mate and ten men. 

7th. Schooner Ruth, Captain John Peter, taken by the frigates the Railleuse, la Resolve, and the Insurgent, and 
conducted to Rochefort, after being stripped of all her crew, except the cabin boy, where she remains with her 
hatches closed, and the cargo (of fish) in a perishing state. 


Vessels of the United States now detained in different ports, loaded on account of the republic, their contracts signed 
by the French Minister, and payments not obtained, or at present likely to be obtained, of Government here. 


At Bordeaux, since the 6th of August, 1794, the Ariel, Captain Decator; brigantine Mary, Capiain Fleming: 
brigantine Susannah, Captain Towers. 

I have demanded payment of the cargoes of those three vessels of the commission of commerce, and was answer- 
ed that the committee of finance had given an order for that purpose; but on my application to that body, | find 
they have not. 

Arrived at Nantes in the month of August, the Goddess of Liberty, Captain Glad, and Mary, Captain Puller, 
2,720 barrels of flours the Norfolk, Captain Baron, and Bellona, Captain Brooks, 4,203 barrels of flour. 

At L’Orient, 5th August, the Alexander, Captain Woodward, 1,595 barrels of flour. 

At Brest, 26th August, the Poliy and Nancy, Captain Bryan, loaded with flour, and three others. 

At Rochefort, 2d September, brigantine Sally, Captain Grice, 1,638 barrels of flour. 

All the above vessels are waiting; and though I do not get a positive denial, [ can obtain no promise of payment 
for their cargoes. 


Particular cases of American vessels. 


Ist. The Paragon, Captain Gerrish, I laded at St. Lucie in September, 1793, and cleared her for Amsterdam;. in 
the month following she was stranded upon the French coast, in the Department of Montagne sur mer. The judges 
of the Canton of St. Jose ordered the part of the cargo damaged to be sold, and the good to be stored. The cap- 
tain, after four journeys to Paris, fruitless attendance on the marine, and twelve months detention, has been forced 
to abandon the pursuit; and since my residence here, though in the quality of proprietor as well as consul, I have 
not been able to obtain restitution of the property. 

2d. Captain Newell arrived at Havre in the month of June, 1793, with a cargo eighty-eight thousand livres value, 
which he sold, and purchased to the amount of forty-seven thousand livres in articles of luxury. At the moment 
his vessel being ready to depart, a decree of the National Assembly appeared, prohibiting the exportation of all mer- 
chandise whatever: Newell was consequently obliged to despatch his vessel empty. Many months, however, after, 
he procured from the commission of commerce permission to export those goods; and at his arrival at Havre, where 
they lay, not finding an American vessel to be hired, he chartered a Danish one, and shipped the goods; but, apply- 
ing for a clearance at the custom house, he was required not only to give approved surety of his landing the goods at 
his particular port of residence in America, but likewise that he should ship them in an American vessel only. The 
hardship of the case compelled him, of course, again to Paris; and he is _now in vain soliciting that he may be re- 
lieved from giving a security, that as a stranger, he cannot obtain, and being allowed to export his property in other 
than a neutral bottom, the one he has chartered lying all the while, at_ his expense, at nine pounds sterling per day. 

3d. The brigantine Hope, Captain Hooper, captured and sent to Rochefort in March last, whose cargo was sold 
svon after to the commission of commerce, has only from that time to this been able to obtaina report from the com- 
mission of commerce to the committees of salut public and finance. 

4th. The ship Kensington, Captain Kerr, was taken by a frigate, and sent to Morlaix, the 28th April last; the 
commission of commerce refused to purchase his cargo, notwithstanding he has been detained in port ever since. 

5th. Some time ago, the commission of commerce purchased the cargo of the brigantine Iris; but finding after- 
wards that the articles which composed that cargo might be bought on lower terms, they refused to comply with 
their contract; the proprietor therefore demanded restitution of a considerable part of his cargo remaining unsold, 
and offered to take the price they pleased for the part that was; this was rejected; and the captain at present can 
get no satisfaction whatever. 

6th. The agents of the commission of commerce purchased at Havre, the cargo of the ship Fabius payable in 
bills on Hamburg; but after a tedious delay, they would only give him bills on Basle, pretending they could not 
draw on Hamburg; though they gave immediately after bills on that place to others. Ulowever, after another 
month’s vexation and delay in this situation, Mr.- Vans, the proprietor, obtained bills on Hamburg, which have 
come back protested for non-payment, and the commission refuses to allow the customary damages. Mr. Vans 
likewise sold to their agent at Dunkirk a valuable cargo, and the sale was ratified and approved by the represen- 
tative of the people, then with the northern army, and who was possessed of the power from the Convention of 
making unlimited purchases; still the commission of commerce oppose the fulfilment of the contract. 


Vessels of the United States captured going to and coming from different ports, and their treatment by armed ves- 
sels of the republic. 


Ist. The ship Mary, Captain ‘Titcomb, on her passage from London to Boston, was captured by the sloop of war 
the Hendrick, (a prize to the French frigate the Surveillante.) Her passengers, among whom there were three Ame- 
rican families, were plundered of their hats and watches; the crew experienced no better fate, and the cabin was 
entirely ransacked. The passengers, though late at night, and the sea running extremely high, were hurried into a 
small boat, and sent at some distance on board the sloup of war. ‘The women, of whom there were several, from 
the hardships they underwent, have been indisposed ever since. ‘The ship entered Brest on the Ist of September; 
the passengers remain at this time on board a prison ship, and the commissary of marine has not yet made a report 
upon the business. 

2d. The ship Severn, Sao Goodrich, on her passage from Bristol to New York, with several families on 
board, who were going to settle in America, was captured by the Proserpine frigate, who took out of the Severn the 
passengers, crew, papers, and live stock, and sent her into Brest on the Ist of September, where the passengers 
remain on board the prison ship called the City of L’Orient, and no report can be obtained from the commission of 
marine. 

3d. The ship Mary, Captain Preble, was captured by the above mentioned frigate, on the 18th August, on her 
passage from England to America, with a number of passengers, and has experienced the same treatment in every 
respect that the Severn did. 
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4th. The brigantine Theodosia, Captain Justice, was captured by a French squadron on the 14th September, and 
conducted to Brest, with a perishable cargo, where she remains, her hatches closed; and as yet I cannot obtain a 
report from the commission of marine. ; ; 

5th. ‘The schooner Roebuck, Captain Kensman, captured by the frigates Surveillante_and Fidele, was carried 
into Brest in May last. Her bills of loading were given to the commission of marine at L’Orient, but not having 
been forwarded to the commission here, no report can. be had. 

6th. The ship Canton, Captain M’Ghee, captured in the East Indies in the month of October, 1793, by a French 


_ privateer, and sent to the Isle of France. 


7th. The ship Woodrup Sims, Captain Hodgson, captured by the Jacobin and Atalanta frigates, and sent to 
Rochefort the 12th September, remains with a perishable cargo on board, and no report can yet be obtained of the 
commission of marine; this vessel, on her last voyage to Bordeaux,,was detained nine months. 

Sth. The brigantine Peggy, —-—, taken by an armed brigan ‘ne of the republic, was conducted to Rochefort 
the ; the captain and crew were in prison during eight day . the seals put upon the hatches, and the papers 
taken from the captain. —_ 

9th. The ship George, Captain Symes, captured by the frigate La Galathie, and carried into Morlaix in January 
last, her papers and crew were wrested from her, oe after considerable delay of the cargo on board, it was landed 
and ayer t id order of the judge of the peace, and not till some months after was a report made to the committee 
of salut public. 

10th. The brigantine Hope, Captain Hooper, taken by three frigates, and conducted to Rochefort in the month 
of March, remains there still, and the captain at Paris unable to close his business. 

11th. The ship Union, Captain Biard, taken the 12th January, by the frigate La Resolue. 





C. 


Extract from the Register of the Decrees of the Committee of Public Safety, of Finance, of Commerce and Supplies, 
of the National Convention of the 25th Brumaire, (15th November, 1794) in the 3d year of the French republic, 
one and indivisible. 


Art. I. The vessels of the United States, and those of the other neutral powers, may freely enter the ports of 
the republic, and go out thence, whenever they shall think proper; and it shall not be permitted that any constituted 
authority may delay their departure, or oblige the masters to sell their cargoes, against their consent. 

{i. When the masters or owners of neutral vessels think proper to sell their cargoes to Government, they shall 
be paid in the manner which shall be mutually agreed upon. 

LI]. it is enjoined upon all commanders of naval armaments, divisions, squadrons, fleets, or vessels, to respect 
and cause to be respected, under their responsibility, towards neutrals, and the allies of the republic, the law of 
nations, and the provisions of treaties, by a strict compliance with the terms of the decree of the National Conven- 
tion of the 27th July, 1793. 

IV. In consequence, they are expressly forbidden to make these vessels deviate from their voyages; to take from 
on board of them the captains, sailors, or passengers, except soldiers actually in the service of enemy Powers; and 
to seize the effects or merchandise which may be found therein. 

V. There is excepted from the prohibition contained in the foregoing article:— 

Ist. Merchandise belonging to  seemese in enmity with the French republic, until those Powers shall have declared 
free, and not liable to seizure, French merchandise loaded in neutral vessels. 

2d. Merchandise, though neutral, which is called contraband or prohibited. There is comprised under the 
name of contraband or prohibited merchandise, arms, instruments, and munitions of war of every kind, horses and 
their furniture, and every kind of goods, wares, and merchandise, destined for a place actually besieged, blockaded, 
or invested. 

VI. All merchandise seized on board of neutral vessels, as belonging to enemies of the republic, shall be unloaded 
without delay, and, at most, within the term fixed for lay days by the charter party, which the master of the vessel 
may carry. 

VIL. The freight of enemy goods shall be paid at the rate contained in the bill of lading or charter party; and the 
master shal] have permisston to employ the amount of it in the purchase of merchandise of the growth or fabric of 
the republic, the exportation of which may be permitted. 

VIII. ‘The master of a vessel, on board of which shall be found the merchandise above described, shall be free to 
depart as soon as they shall be unloaded. 

IX. In case merchandise, seized as belonging to enemies, shall appear to belong to neutrals, and be declared, in 
gua not to be good prize, they shall be restored unchanged to the owner, if he shall not rather agree to sell 
them. 

X. The commission of marine shall immediately present to the committee of public safety a list of every native 
subject of the Powers with whom the French republic is at war, who may (up to this day) have been seized in neu- 
tral vessels, and their complaints shall be decided upon by particular decrees. 

XI. The indemnities due to neutral masters, who have been detained at Bordeaux, in consequence of the embargo 
which was laid there, shall be adjusted, without delay, by the commission of marine, conformably to the decree of 
the committee of public safety of the 7th Germinal.* This commission shall render an account, within six days, 
of the present situation of those claims. 

XIL. The commission of marine is specially charged to receive and to examine the accounts which shall be pre- 
sented to it by the agent of the United States, concerning the supplies which the American merchants have furnished 
to the administrators of St. Domingo. It shall take all necessary measures to procure for the interested the most 
speedy justice; and it shall present to the committee of public safety, finances, commerce, and supplies, the 
result of its doings on this subject. 

XIII. The commission of marine is charged to cause the present decree to be published in all the ports of the 
republic. 

The commission of foreign relations shall transmit it to the agents of the republic, to the allied or neutral nations, 
with orders to communicate it to them. 

A copy of it shall be delivered to the minister plenipotentiary of the United Sfates of America, to serve as an 
answer to the memorial presented by him on the 17th of last Fructidor. 

The members of said committees united. 

MERLIN, (D. D.) 
CAMBACERE, 
CARNOT, &c. 


CC. 


Extract from the register of the resolves of the ——- delegated by the French Government to the Leeward 
slands. 


_ The commission resolves that the captains of French national vessels and privateers are authorized to stop and 
bring into the ports of the colony American vessels bound to English ports, or coming from the said ports. 


* 7th March, 1794. 
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The vessels which are already taken, or shall be hereafter, shall remain in the ports of the colony until it shall be 


otherwise ordered. 


At the Cape, the 7th Frimaire, (27th November) in the fifth year of the French republic, one and 


indivisible. 


Signed on the record of the procés-verbal, LEBLANC, President. 


SONTHON AX, Commissioners. 


RAIMOND, 


PASCAL, Secretary General. 
PASCAL. 


A true copy. i 
The secretarv general of the commission, 


D. 


J statement of the claims of citizens of the United States upon the French republic, presented by Mr. Skipwith, 
Consul General of the United States at Paris; and also of his proceedings and remarks upon them: viz. 


List of American claims settled with the French Government, by Fulwar Skipwith. 


No. 1. Brig Apollo, of Boston, Captain Benjamin Parker, captured, and carried into 
Rochefort. Recovered an indemnity. Paid to the captain - . - - 

2. Ship George, of Boston, Captain Elias Dawes Symes, captured, and carried into 
Morlaix. An indemnity was allowed by the committee of salut public for her detention, 
to be regulated by arbitrators, who made up their award for demurrage in assignats; but 
by my repeated applications to the committees of Government, I obtained the payment of 
£1,355 sterling, in silver - - - - - 2 = = é 

3. Schooner Trial, Captain Timothy Tuft, was detained, by embargo, at Calais. I 
recovered for him an indemnity. Paid to the captain . - - - - 

4, Ship Alexander, Captain Thomas Woodward, captured, and carried into Rochefort. 
I obtained for him the payment of his freight; also an indemnity for demurrage of 39,676 
livres specie, 3,418 assignats. ‘The specie part was paid in assignats, with the deprecia- 
tion; and I accounted to the captain for specie: besides, I had his vessel repaired at this 
Government’s expense. Paid to the captain - - - - - - 

5. Brig Margaret, Captain Benjamin Berry, captured, and carried into Havre. I reco- 
vered for him. Paid to the captain - - - - - - 

6. Ship Minerva, Captain Thomas Cutts, captured, and carried into Brest. I reco- 
vered for her demurrage £2,460 sterling. Paid to the captain, in bills = - - - 

7. Brig Robert, Captain Coffyn Whippey, captured, and carried into Brest. I reco- 
vered for her demurrage 26,136 livres specie; paid in assignats, at the course of exchange, 
and in assignats 12,100 for the captain’s expenditures. Settled with the captain - 

8. Ship McGilvra, Captain Hugh Gemmel, captured, and carried into Brest. I have 
recovered the payment of freight and demurrage, amounting to 35,661 marcs banco, and 
15,000 assignats. Remitted, agreeably to the captain’s orders, —- - - . 

9. Ship Kensington, Captain Walker Kerr, captured, and carried into Morlaix. In- 
demnity for demurrage recovered and paid tke - - - - - 

10. Schooner Helen, Captain John Craft, captured, and carried into Bordeaux. His 
cargo of corn seized upon by the officers of Government. Recovered, in payment of his 
cargo, 46,321 livres, specie, and for demurrage and indemnity, 13,104 livres, specie, and 
5,425 in assignats - - - - - . - - 

11. Brig Nancy, Captain Andrew Dunning, captured, and carried into Brest. Reco- 
vered for his detention and demurrage £460 sterling, in specie, 14,600 in assignats, and 
£12 sterling for two thousand staves - - - . : - - 

12. Brig Hope, Captain Asa Hooper, captured, and carried into Rochefort. Recovered 
an indemnity of 53,370 livres, specie, and 3,110 assignats. - - - « 

13. Ship Fabius, Captain Conan, captured, and carried into Bordeaux. Recovered 
his indemnity. Paid to the captain, to the amount of - - - - - 

14. Messrs. Patten and Prentis, citizens of the United States, owned half of the cargo 
of the Swedish ship, the Nittumfork, captured, and carried into Brest: the price of which 
they recovered. I obtained for them an indemnity for their expenses, from the date of 
their settlement to the day of their payment, of — - - - - - - 

15. Benjamin Jarvis had the French minister Fauchet’s bills on the commission of sup- 
plies, for 165,000 livres, specie; the payment of which I obtained in assignats, at the rate 
of exchange, and paid Mr. Jarvis in bullion - . - : - - 

16. The ship President, Captain John Anderson Smith, brought from Baltimore a cargo 
of flour, on account of the French republic; nine hundred and ninety-four barrels of which 
remained unpaid, on account of some difficulties between the supercargo and the French 
agents. 1 recovered the payment of £2,236 10s. sterling, on account of Oliver Kane, 
assignee of Mr. Barton - - - - - - . - . 

17. The brig Eagle, Captain William Conan, came as a cartel from Jersey, with 
prisoners of war, to Roscoif, where she was stopped and detained. I obtained her release, 
with permission to sail out; but no indemnity was granted, this Government referring the 
captain to the Power that employed him. 

18. The brig Friendship, Captain Ebenezer Hoyt, arrived at Rochefort. I obtained 
for him the payment of his freight, amounting to 36,869 livres, specie; and also an indemnity 
of 18,144 livres, specie, for his detention, - - - - - - - 

19. The brig Hiram, Captain James Craig,ran aground near Boulogne; she was got off, 
but carried into Boulogne, and detained there. I procured her release, but have not yet 
been able to obtain an indemnity for her detention. 

20. Thackster Tailor had received from his house of Baltimore bills of citizens Le 
Compte and Gornon, agents of the French republic in America, to the amount of 30,000 
pounds sterling. Those bills having protested for non-payment at Hamburg, I recovered 
the amount from the Government, 720,000 livres, specie, - - - - 

21. Ship Rising Sun, Captain Welkey; recovered the payment of his freight, of 8,580 
dollars. Seem ha is not yet paid, - - - - - . - 

22, William Vans had made a contract with some of this Government’sagents; I recover- 
ed the payment for him (all but a small part, which remains unpaid) in brandies and wines, 
specie, . . “ » - - - - - - 

" 23. John Dickey, agent of the house of Oliver and Thompson, of Baltimore, sold to 
the Government a cargo of hemp, iron, and lead. I recovered the payment for him, of 

24. Bark Apollo, Captain M’Gruder; recovered the payment of her cargo of flour, in 
specie, : - - - - - - - . - 

95 VOL. I. 





Livres Specie. 


34,791 00 0 


32,520 00 0 


39,676 00 0 
34,887 00 0 


59,040 00 0 


26,136 00 0 


65,982 13 7 


13,104 00 0 


11,328 00 0 
53,370 00 0 


39,807 05 0 


165,000 00 0 


53,676 00 0 


55,013 00 0 


720,000 00 0 


46,332 00 0 


385,926 00 0 
161,479 10 0 


107,070 00 0 


Livres Assig- 
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[ am soliciting the payment of the demurrage. 

25. Messrs. Townsend, Franklin, and Sadler, made contract with the French Govern- 
ment; I have obtained for them arrétés from the committees of Government, for the pay- 
nent of, in specie, - - . - - ° - - - 2,239,693 00 0 

N. B. Remains unpaid 1,009,793 livres. 

26. The brig Two Brothers, Captain Carman, delivered by contract a cargo of leather; 
i have obtained an arrété for the payment, in specie, of = - - - - 

N. B. There is but one quarter paid. 

27. Ship Hawk, Captain Moses West, delivered at Brest, by contract, a cargo of 
‘eather; obtained an arreté for the payment, in specie, of - - - 130,938 00 0 

N. B. Only one quarter paid. 

28. Ship Olive Branch, Captain Buffington; obtained an arreté for the payment of 
ner cargo, In specie, - - - . - - - 147,537 00 0 

N. B. Only one-fourth paid. 

29. The schooner Success, Captain Elias Low; her cargo of fish taken for Govern- 
ment’s use; obtained an arreté for the payment of — - - - - - 35,762 10 0 

30. Schooner Industry, Captain Lsaiah Snow; her cargo of fish taken for Government’s 
use; obtained an arreté for the payment of = - - - - - - - 42,300 00 0 

N. b. One-third remains unpaid. 

31. Joseph Pitcairn, agent of Colonel Smith, delivered to the republic, by contract, the 
cargoes of the ships George and Lydia; recovered the payment of the same, amounting 
to, in assignats, - - a - - < = - = - 6,480,400 

32. Ship Ann, Captain Coffin, delivered at Havre, by contract, a cargo of pearlash, 
and potash; obtained an arrété for the payment of, in specie, - - . 155,567 16 0 

33. Ship Severn, Captain Gared Goodrich: obtained an arrété for the payment of her 
freight, in specie, - - : - - . * - - - 22,641 19 0 

N. B. Only one-fourth paid. 

34. Captain Jacob Smith, of the ship General Green, sold to this Government a cargo 
of hemp and iron, the payment of which I recovered, independently of the amount of the 
iron, - - : - = - - - = - - - 42,275 00 0 

35. Brig Polly, Captain Richard Christie. Obtained an order for the payment of de- 
murrage, of ~ - - - - - & * ‘ % cs 

36. Brig Henry, Captain Henry Hodge, captured and carried into Morlaix. Got so 
much endamaged, under the command of the prize master, that the captain abandoned 
her, entering his protest before the proper officer. Having previously obtained an arrété, 
that declared the vessel American property, 1 obtained likewise an order for another ves. 
sel of the republic, in lieu of the Henry, at the choice of the captain, who pitched upon 
an English prize, the Quaker. I have also obtained en indemnity for his detention, of 
11,284 livres, specie, and 11,536 assignats, - . - - - - 11,284 00 0 11,536 

N. B. The indemnity is not yet paid. 

37. Brig Four Friends, Captain Joseph Gleen. Recovered the payment of his freight, 
(this vessel having been captured) in specie, - - - - - - 35,196 00 0 

Obtained also an arreté for his indemnity, amounting to 12,012 currt. in specie, - 26,693 00 0 

N. B. ‘The indemnity is not yet paid. 

38. Brig Theodosia, Captain John Justice, captured and carried into l’Orient. I have 
obtained an arreté for the payment of the indemnity, of 2,600 florins, equal, in specie, to 5,777 00 0 


260,526 00 0 


3,847 10 0 


Claims before the Government. 


39. The ship Severn, Captain Jared Goodrich, owned by Messrs. ‘Thomas Piersall and Elijah Pell, of the city 
of New York, bound trom Bristol to New York, was captured by the French frigate Proserpine, and carried into 
Brest. I obtained an arreté on the 24th day of October, 1794, which released the vessel, but condemned the greatest 
part of the cargo, ordering the payment of the freight of the part condemned, and an indemnity for the detention. 

N. B. The indemnity is fixed by the arbitrators, but not yet obtained. 


Claims for the Cargo. 


10. James Davy. I have claimed for him the release of the articles contained in his bill of lading, consisting of 
three casks of merchandise, one long bundle do. three bundle shovels, one bundle pans, and six casks of iron weights. 
As most of this cargo has been distributed, I want the original invoices and testimonials of the value of the articles, 
in order to recover the value of them; not determined. 

41. Messrs. Ma!lcomb M’Ewen and Son. I have claimed for them the release of tin and lead, to the amount of 
£240 18s, sterling; but the original invoices are wanting for the recovery of the value; not determined. 

42. Messrs. Moses Rogers and William Woolsey. I have claimed for them the release of their part of the 
cargos not determined. , 

43. Messrs. John Cane and Brothers. Claimed their part of the cargos; not determined. 

14. Andrew Van Tuyl. Claimed his part of the cargo; not determined. 

45. Messrs. Peter Goelet and Robert Ratsey Goelet. Claimed their part of the cargo; not determined. 

16, Samuel Amos. Claimed his part of the cargo; not determined. 

47. Nicholas Van Antwerp. Claimed his part of the cargo; not determined. 

48. Francis Basset. Claimed his part of the cargo. ‘The commission of Marine has answered that the pro- 
perty was released by the arreté of October, 1794; it is supposed, of course, that it was re-shipped by the captain. 
i have wrote to Brest, and to Mr. Basset, for information. 

i9. John Haster. Claimed his part of the cargo; not determined. 

50. Messrs. Bbediat Bown and Andrew Bowne. Claimed their part of the cargo; not determined. 

51. Joseph Blackwell. Claimed his part of the cargos not determined. 

52. Thomas Cadle. Claimed his part of the cargo; not determined. 

53. Stephen Deblais. Claimed his part of the cargo; original invoices and prices of the goods, copy of the bill 
of iading, wanting. 

54. Messrs. Douglass and Roe. Claimed their part of the cargo; not determined. 

55. Daniel Dunscomb. Claimed his part of the cargo. The property released, by arrété of the 26th of April, 
1795. ‘The value yet to be recovered. 

56. James Farley. Claimed his part of the cargo; not determined. 

57. William Gazzam. Claimed his part of the cargos; not determined. 

58. John J. Glover. Claimed his part of the cargo; not determined. 
59, Peter Goelet. Claimed his part of the cargo; not determined. 

60. John Ever. Claimed his part of the cargo; not determined. 

61. Messrs. Hallet and Bowne. Claimed their part of the cargo; not determined. 

62. Andrew Hammers!ly. Claimed his part of the cargo. IL have wrote to Birmingham for a duplicate of the 
nvoice, that forwarded by Hammersly being so wet that no use can be made of it. 
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63. Uriah Hendricks. Claimed his part of the cargo. I have no invoice. 

64. Messrs. Oliver and Hull. Claimed their part of the cargo; not determined. 

65. John Lawrence. Claimed his part of the cargo; not determined. 

66. Messrs. Loomess and Tillinghast. Claimed their part of the cargo; not determined. 

67. Messrs. Lyde and Rogers. Claimed their part of the cargo; not determined. 

68. Messrs. Outhout and M’Ewen. Claimed their part of the cargo; not determined. 

69. Messrs. Pearsall and Pell. Claimed their part of the cargos property released by arrété of the 26th Apvil. 
1795. Invoices wanted to recover the value. 

70. Messrs. Thomsen and M’Grego. Claimed their part of the cargo; not determined. 

71. Walter Weyer. Claimed his part of the cargo; not determined. 

72. Abraham Varick. Claimed his part of the cargo; not determined. 

73. Messrs. Underhill and Son. Claimed their part of the cargos not determined. 

74. Messrs. Alexander and John Mowatt. Claimed their part of the cargos property released, but the value no‘ 


yet recovered. ; ; 
75. Schooner Lark, Captain Samuel Lovet, was captured at sea. The prize master lost both vessel and cargo. 


on the coast near Bayonne. I obtained an arrété, which acknowledges the property of both vessel anid cargo to be 
American property, and orders the payment of the value thereof; which value is to be ascertained by arbitrators. 
The arbitration not yet made. 

76. Brig Mary, of Haverhill, Captain Jonathan Titcomb, captured and carried into Brest. Obtained an arrété 
which releases both vessel and cargo, and orders an indemnity for deviation and detention; the award is made up. 


but the order of payment not yet issued. Ry. : / 
77. Ship Fame, Captain John Coleman captured and carried into L’Orient. Obtained an arreté for an indem- 


nity; the award made up, but the order of payment not yet obtained. | 
78. Snow Mercury, Captain George Todd, captured and carried into Morlaix, and released. The demand of an 


indemnity not yet answered. 
79. Ship Andrew, Captain Samuel Makin, captured and carried into L’Orient. Claims made for the value of the 
cargo, and for an indemnity for the detention of the vessel; not determined. 
80. Brig Trenton, Captain George Graham Hussey, captured by the French and retaken by the English. Claims 
made for an indemnity on behalf of the mate William Cook, who was taken out of her and was plundered; not yet 


determined. ie : 
81. The Ruby, Captain Dexter, captured and carried into Morlaix. Claimed for Mr Blake the value of the 


cargo; not determined. 
82. Mr. Thomas Hickling, acting as American consul at St. Michael. Claimed for him his half of the cargo oi 
the Swedish ship the Nellsurfok, captured and carried into Brest; not yet determined. 
83. Ship Little Cherub, Captain Rat. Bird, owned by Thomas Ramsden; captured and carried into Dunkirk. 


Claimed an indemnity, demurrage, &c. not determined. oy ig i We 
84. Brig Amphion, Captain Joshua Sayer, captured and carried in Cayenne. Claimed the payment of the freight; 


not determined. ; aes 
_ 85. Brig Hero, Captain George Frost Blunt, captured and carried into Cherbourg. An arrété orders the indem- 
nity to be settled by arbitrators. ‘The award giving less demurrage than what is specified in the charter party, re- 


monstrances are put in against; not yet determined, ee . 
86. Brig Hero, Captain George Frost Blunt, captured and carried into Cherbourg. Messrs. James Burgess and 


Co. of Charleston. Claimed for their part of the cargo; not determined. ; ; 
87. Bnig Hero, captain Blunt; Messrs. David Lamb, Montgomery. Claimed for their part of the cargo; not 


determine 

88. Brig Samuel, Captain Alexander Black, captured and carried into St. Malo. Part of the cargo has been en- 
damaged; recovered the payment of that part of the cargo that was not damaged; claims for the damaged part and 
for an indemnity, is pending betore the Executive commission of marine. The part of the cargo paid amounted to 


liv. 61,847 specie. ; Cocks ) 
89. Schooner Abigail, Captain George Dunham, captured and carried into L’Orient. Obtained an arreété for the 


indemnity which has been awarded, but the order of payment not yet obtained. 

90. Ship Union, Captain Richard Beard, captured and carried into Cherbourg. Arrété granted for the payment 
of the cargo and for an indemnity for detention; nothing yet paid. 

91. Salcoten Retrieve, Captain Daniel Jackson. Claimed part of her cargo taken by the French at Leogane, in 
Hispaniola; no determination. 

92. Schooner Ruth, Captain John Peters, captured and carried into Rochefort. An indemnity was awarded for 
his detention, but the captain not being satisfied with the award, a demand is put in to overset it. 

93. Ship Ann and Susannah, Captain Richard Lane, captured and carried into L’Orient. The indemnity is 
awarded, but not yet obtained. 

94, Captain Joshua Barney sold to this Government the cargoes of the Sidney, Ariadne, Pomona, Harmony. 
Fame, an Mogey. Obtained an arrété that the demurrage of these six vessels be settled by arbitrators. The award 
not yet made. 

5, Brig Olive Branch, Captain John Buffington. Indemnity for demurrage not yet obtained. 

96. Schooner Success, Captain Elias Low. ‘The award for the indemnity made up, but the payment not yet ob- 


tained. 
97. Schooner Industry, Captain Isaiah Snow. The award for the indemnity made up, not yet paid. 
98. Henry Saddler. Claimed for him demurrage of the Iris, Betsey and Enterprize; not yet determined. 
99. Joseph Pitcairn. Claimed for him the demurrage ef the George and Ann; not yet determined. 

100. James Robert Livingston. Claimed for him the demurrage of the two brothers; not determined. 

101. Isaac Cox Barnet. Claimed for demurrage of the Hawke; not yet obtained. 

102. Ship Ann and Susannah, Captain Richard Lane. Her cargo was sold to the Government by Mr. George 
Bunker, one of the owners. Gbtained the payment of it, liv. 96,390 specie. 

103. Ship Hamilton, Captain Teer. Claimed her demurrage; not yet obtained. 

104. Ship Cincinnatus —— agent, John Dickey. Claimed demurrage; not determined. 

105. Barque Apollo, Captain M’Gruder. Claimed demurrage; not determined. 

106. Schooner Sally, Captain John Hall. Her cargo of warlike stores was delivered to the administration oi 
Guadaloupe, but not yet paid. Claimed the payment of the same; rejeeted by the commission of marine for want o! 
an account liquidated at Guadaloupe, and proper vouchers; a fresh claim put in notwithstanding. 

107. Ship Carolina, Captain Samuel Gerrish. ‘This vessel was cast away on the coast near Boulogne; the Govern - 
ment officers seized on the property that was saved, and the committee of public safety passed an arrété, ordering 
the sale of the same, and that out of the proceeds the captain should receive his freight. The goods saved were sold 
at vendue for assignats at the maximum price, which assignats would hardly pay near one-third of the freight. | 
have remonstrated against the illegality of the proceeding as contrary to the convention made between France and 
Americas; no determination. — 

108. Brig Triton, Captain William Ridgway, captured by the French privateer Rochambeau, and carried into 
Martinico, where the vessel was release , but the captain condemned to pay 3,300 liv. specie to the privateer. 
Claimed a restitution, and an indemnity for detention. The whole rejected by the commission of marine, because 
the captain was not on board, nor the ship’s papers, when the capture was made. 

109. Brig Mary, Captain Nathaniel Halley, captured and carried into Brest. 
for demurrage and detention, as also the freight of the goods condemned. 

110. Brig Mary, Captain Halley; Peter Goelet. Claimed for him part of the cargo. 

111. Brig Mary, Captain Halley: Charles Hopkins. Claimed for him part of the cargo. 


Claim is put in for an indemnity 
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112. Brig Mary, Captain Halley. Messrs. Richard Hallet and Walter Bowne. Claimed for their part of the cargo. 

113. Brig Mary, Captain Halley. Messrs. Samuel Dexter and Thaddeus Pomerey- Claimed their part of the 
cargo in behalf of Messrs. Robert Dale, Charles M*Ever. jun. Theophilus Bache, and Comfert Sands. 

114. James Grubb. Claimed for him the payment of 66,000 livres specie, for flour delivered tu the French ad- 
ministration of Hispaniola. = 

115. Sloop Jenny, of Savannah, Delaroque, master and owner; captured and carried into Cape Francois, and 
condemned. Claimed the value of the sloop and cargo, but it is impossible to obtain an order of payment, without 
some documents to prove the value, which Mr. Delaroque has never transmitted. When the necessary papers ar- 
rive, a claim will be put in for an indemnity. 

116. Brig Friendship, Captain Henry Olney; supercargo, Ephraim Talbot; captured and carried into Bayonne. 
Claimed an indemnity. 

117. Brig Betsey, Captain Daniel Boyer; owner, Mr. Stephen Vernon, of Philadelphia. Claimed the payment 
of the cargo delivered at St. Domingo. Rejected by the commission of marine, referring to the administration of 
St. Domingo. A new claim put in. 

118. The ship Jones and Richard, of Philadelphia, Captain Edmund Nowland, entered at Bordeaux, coming from 
Hamburg, with dollars on board to purchase wines and brandies. He declared at the custom house on entering the 
cash he had on board, and lodged it with the consul; ready to sail, the captain took his cash on board, where it was 
seized. Claimed for him restitution of the same. 

119. Armstrong and Barnwell, of New York. Claimed for them the payment of a bill of the French adminis- 
tration of St. Domingo on the French minister near the United States, for liv. 16,225, which bill has been duly pro- 
tested for refusal of payment by citizens Genet and La Forest. 

120. James Vanuxem, for citizen Faure. He remitted four ordonnances on the minister plenipotentiary of France 
near the United States, drawn at St. Domingo, to the amount of liv. 39,751. Claimed for him the payment of the 
same; but the letter of attorney of Faure is wanted. 

121. Peter La Maigre. Claimed for him the payment of six ordonnances on citizen Genet, duly protested, 
amounting to liv. 138,776; not determined. 

122. Schooner Dairy Maid, Captain John Hammel, plundered by the French privateer the Little Democrat. 
Claimed the payment of the effects plundered agreeably to the accounts furnished; not determined. 

123. Brig Maria, Captain Keyran Walsh; owned by Mr. Ebenezer Stocker, of Newburyport, Massachusetts; 
captured by the French frigate Medea, and recaptured by a British letter of marque. Claimed for the effects plun- 
dered, and detention of the vessel, 2,204 dollars, agreeably to the accounts furnished. 

124. Sloop Diligent, Captain John Cunningham; owned by Messrs. Solomon Wilson, George Benn, and Na- 
thaniel Norsworthy; captured and carried into Basseterre, island of Guadaloupe. Claimed an indemnity for the 
detention and effects plundered, of $737 10. } : 

125. Brig Thomas, Captain John Salter. Claimed the payment of the freight from Martinico to France, for 
transporting a number of French sailors and soldiers. 

126. Schooner Alice, Captain Joseph Gould; owned by John Bullock, of Providence, Rhode Island; captured 
and carried into St. Lucie, and there condemned. Claimed the value of the vessel and cargo, and an indemnity. 

127. Brig Gayoso, Captain Joseph Graisbury; owned by Messrs. Reed and Ford, of Philadelphia, plundered by 
the French privateer Little Democrat. Claimed $2,386 90, agreeably to the account. 

128. Brig William, Captain Benjamin Henderson; owned by William Gray, jun. of Salem; plundered by the 
French privateer citizen Genet. Claimed the amount of the effects plundered, and an indemnity; not determined. 

129, Schooner York, Captain Andrew Burk; owned by Mr. Nicholas Cruger, of New Yorks captured at Port 
au Prince; both vessel and cargo condemned. Claimed the value of the whole, and an indemnity. 

130. Ship Indian Chief, Captain Swail; captured and carried into Cherbourg. An arrété orders the payment of 
an indemnity; but the award of the arbitrators is in assignats, which, by the considerable depreciation, cannot be 
received. lam soliciting the payment of it in specie. 

131. The John, Captain Clarke; captured and carried into Cherbourg. In the same situation as the Indian 
Chief. 

132. The Jerusha, Captain Ebenezer Giles; captured by the French, recaptured by the British. Claimed an 
indemnity for damages sustained whilst in the possession of the French. 

133. Brig Hope, Captain Joseph Poole: 

134. Sloop Rainbow, Captain Isaac Mackie; Messrs. Edward Dunantand Joshua Gilpin. Claimed for them the 
payment of their accounts of flour delivered at Cape — &c. &c. cargoes of the two above vessels. 

135. Schooner Juno, Captain Archibald Maxwell. Claimed for William Lynch the payment of the cargo of 
tlour, beef, pork, &c. delivered at Cape Nichola Mole. 

136. Schooner Sally, Captain William Edgar. er ees 

137. Ship Robin, Captain John Broock, of Philadelphia. Claimed for Philip Care the payment for the cargoes 
of the two above vessels, as also the value ef his effects burnt and destroyed in the stores of Messrs. Creven Jeune 
& Co. at the Cape. 

138. Schooner James, Captain Dallstrandt; Christopher Lewis Lente, of New York. Claimed for him 125 half 
Johannes freight, and $2,000 indemnity for the loss of his vessel. 

139. John Burrows, master of the sloop Lark, of Philadelphia. Claimed for him the payment of five colonial 
bills of Guadaloupe on the French minister near the United States, on the protests of the said bills. It would have 
been well that the first had been transmitted to my office. 

140. Sloop Confidence, of Newburyport, Captain Bradbury. Claimed the value of that part of the cargo that 
was condemned at Port de la Liberté, island of Guadaloupe, and an indemnity. ; 

141. Schooner Success, Captain John Watson; George Brock, a passenger. Claimed for him the effects plun- 
dered by the boat of the French frigate Concorde. : 

142. Danish ship Krageroe, Captain Hans P. Kinck; James Muschett. Claimed for him his part of the cargo 
of tobacco, the said vessel being captured and carried into Brest. 

143. Brig Eunice, Captain Benjamin Carleton; John Norris, John Barr, and James Barr, owners. Claimed an 
indemnity for being embargoed at Brest. 

144. Messrs. Cruger & Co. of New York. Claimed for them the payment of two original drafts of the admin- 
istration of Port au Prince on citizen Genet, the one, No. 19, for liv. 10,951 17 9, and the other, No. 20, for liv. 
8,808 17. I wish they had been protested, and the protest transmitted to my office. 

145. Ship Commerce, Captain Enoch Preble. Claimed for Messrs. Smith, De Saussure, and Darrell, the price 
of four casks of indigo, taken by the captain of the French privateer Tyger, of St. Malo. 

146. British brig Mary Ann, Captain John Simpson; Archibald Gracie. Claimed for him the tobacco he had 
on board, as it was shipped before the time allowed by the treaty to take notice of hostilities. 

147. Dutilh and Wachsmuth. Their claim for an ordonnance from Port Republicain, island of St. Domingo, for 
12,980 liv. specie, and that for a bond of 5,744 liv. 12 sous, 6 den. signed Bonevane, cannot be supported for want of 
original papers and vouchers. 

148. Paul Siemen. His claim for supplies of flour and gin cannot be supported for the same reasons. 

149. Dutilh, of Philadelphia. Several of his claims, to the amount of liv. 9,445, for supplies furnished at St. 
Domingo, cannot be supported for the same reasons, 

150. Peter La Maigre, of Philadelphia. ‘There are a number of copies of colonial draughts and ordonnances, 
the payment of which cannot be claimed for want of original papers; also some original colonial bills, which the 
Government pay in assignats, at their nominal value, and which I have not thought proper to receive till authorized 
to that effect by the executors of La Maigre, deceased. 

151, Fair American, Captain Rt. Gillet. Claimed for Messrs. Vanuxem and Lambaert the amount of the cargo 
abandoned at Cape Frangois at the time of its destruction, amounting to liv. 143,855 12 7. Claimed at the same 
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time, for the same owners, liv. 35,695, for flour delivered at Port Republicain in 1793. Claimed, likewise, for the 
same, liv. 19,470, for five hundred barrels of flour, sold to the administration of Port au Prince. ‘Those three claims 
rejected for want of original papers and vouchers. 

152. James Gamble, of Philadelphia. Claimed for him the payment of liv. 14,576 8, for the amount of a colonial 
draft on citizen Genet. Rejected, and the papers delivered back to Mr. Monroe. 

153. Brig Kitty, Captain William Waters; owned by Stephen Girard, of Philadelphia; condemned at Basse- 
terre, Guadaloupe. Having no official paper, not even a legal copy of the judgment, I have wrote to Mr. Girard, 
for the necessary papers and vouchers to support the claim. 

154. Schooner Atalanta, of Washington, in North Carolina, (formerly the Washington) Captain Hugh Huston; 
captured, condemned, and sold at Basseterre, Guadaloupe. No official copy of the condemnation; no other paper 
but the Captain’s protest, which is insufficient to present a claim upon. - 

155. Ship Favorite; supercargo, Samuel Montgomery Brown, of Philadelphia. Ship and cargo were condemned 
at Port au Prince for having not declared all the produce on board. Nota single official paper to support the facts 
only relations of it by the supercargo. 

156. Messrs. James M’Currach & Co. of Philadelphia. Two copies of drafts from Port Republicain on citi- 
zen Genet. There should have been, at least, certified two oe by the French consul at Philadelphia, and they 
should be under a certificate of the said consul, that the originals were deposited in his office. 

157. Walter Stewart, of Philadelphia. His claim for livres 90,344.18, for supplies to the French Government of 
St. Domingo, proceeding from the cargo of the brig Active, Captain Aaron Welch, and his other claim, for 32,450 
livres, for flour delivered at St. Marc, are only supported by copies of ordonnances, certified by a public notary, 
which is not sufficient. 

158. Bartholomew Sarrazin, of Philadelphia. His claim for property destroyed at the Cape is not supported by 
affidavits of indifferent persons, of the amount and value of it, or by any other testimony than his own. 

159. Brig Brothers, Captain John Baptist Smith, owned by James Barry, of Philadelphia. There is only the 
captain’s protest of his being taken by a French letter of marque, the Ca Ira, Captain Paris, fitted out at Charleston, 
and carried into St. Bartholomew, whence the captain fled before condemnation. No claim can be supported with- 
out the assistance of some other evidence. 

160. Sloop Matsey, Captain Frederick King. No other paper but the protest to prove that the cargo, left in 
the hands of Michael Levy, Aux Cayes, was taken by the orders of the Commissary Polverell, and not paid for. 

161. Messrs. Nicholas Cruger, George Codwise, and Joseph Roose. ‘The copies of three ordonnances of Gua- 
daloupe, on citizen Genet, not sufficient to obtain payments claims suspended for want of vouchers, original papers, 
or copies authenticated. 

162. Schooner Polly, Captain Matthew Price, captured by the French privateer Narbonnaire, and carried into 
Port au Prince, where the cargo was condemned. 

163. Messrs. Petit and Bayard, of Philadelphia. Copy of an ordonnance from Port. Republicain on citizen 
Genet, on account of pork, proceeding from the cargo of the schooner Industry, and oil, of the schooner Franklin, 
delivered at the Cape, and on account of property left at the Cape at the time of its destruction; but no pieces of 
evidence or vouchers to support any part of the claim. 

164. John Mayben, of Philadelphia. Several copies of ordonnances from the French West India Islands; but no 
original paper to support a demand of payment. 

165. Sloop Mary Anne, of New Haven, Captain William Brentnall. Nothing but the copy of a declaration, on 
_ “4 the mate and one of the hands, that the said vessel was plundered by the French, and then captured by the 

ritish. 

166. Schooner Polly, of Washington, in North Carolina, Captain Nathaniel Willis. Freight and cargo plun- 
dered by a French privateers; no other paper to ground a demand but upon the protest. 

167. Schooner Lucy, Captain Loudon Bailey. The captain’s account of what the administration of Port au 
Paix, island of St. Domingo, allowed him for his cargo, and what it would have fetched at the current price; no evi- 
dence to support the fact. 

168. Schooner Betsey, Captain John Murphy. Mr. William Patterson, of Baltimore, has transmitted an ac- 
count of the cargo belonging to him, taken by the municipality of Pointe & Petre, but no evidence to support the de- 
mand of payment. 

169. James Saddler. Claimed his part of the cargo; not determined. 

170. Messrs. Talbot, Allum, and Lee. Claimed their part of the cargo; property released by arreté of 26th 
April, 1795; invoices wanted to recover the value. 

In witness of the foregoing being a true statement of the one hundred and seventy American claims, as there- 
in respectively described, and as will appear to be supported upon the various documents deposited in the 
{L. s.] chancery of my office, I have hereunto affixed my name and seal of office, at Paris, this 20th day of No- 
vember, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-five, and of American independence the twentieth. 
FULWAR SKIPWITH, 
Consul General of the United States of America, near the republic of France. 


List of American vessels detained by embargo, at Bordeaux, and of the sums claimed for each, by the Consul at 

















Bordeauz. 

No, Vessels. Masters. Sums in livres, specie. 
% Thomas Wilson, - - - J. F. Goelet, - - - - 38,431 01 00 
2, Richmond, - - - R. Lee, - - - - - 24.572 14 00 
3. Lydia, , . - - Shubael Gardner, - - - 102,173 18 00 
4. Bethia. - - - - J. Brumble, - - - - 164,967 19 08 
5. Good Friends, - - - J. H. Ellison, + - - - 40,442 03 00 
6. Harmony. - : - J. Osmond, - - - - 48,813 16 00 
7, Two Polly’s, - - - William Fairdchilds, = - - - 21,033 05 00 
8, Favorite, - - : - Samuel Lewis, - - - - 38,116 09 10 
A Sterling, - - - - Clement Drew, - - - - 40,491 14 00 
10. Prudence, . : - William Miller, - - - - 40,138 00 00 
11, Peter, - - - - Thomas Wall, - - - - 58,573 04 00 
12, Hope, : - - - Nathaniel Shadwick, = - - 44,879 12 00 
13. Mary, - - 5 - John Church, - - - 61,144 00 00 
14, Caroline, - - . - P. Wilder, - - - - 56,153 00 00 
15. Pallas, - - - - William Wildes, - - . 52,476 00 00 
16. Fame, - “ - - Jn. Coleman, - - - : 148,038 00 00 
17. Molly, - - - - Henry Johnson, - - - - 63,693 U9 04 
18. Nymph, - - ~ - Thomas Webb, - - : 13,885 04 00 
19. Baring, - - - - | Samuel Cooper, - ; : 89,972 00 00 

20. Minerva, - - - - | James Suett, - - - 26,755 03 04 
21. Merchant, : - - Jn. Jones, - - - - 23,384 14 06 
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No. Vessels. Masters. Sums in livres, specie 
22. Mary, - - - Rowling Jones, - - - - 31,222 01 00 
23. Favurite, - - - - J. Orne, - - - - - 25,996 16 00 
24. Somerset. . - . Christie Miller. - - - - 49,353 11 09 
25, Elizabeth, ° - - Nat. Clift, - - - - 23,811 18 00 
26. America, - - - “ Js. Ewing, - - - - 48,760 05 00 
27. Sally, - - - - Jn. Collins, - - - - 27,560 00 00 
28, Penelope, - - - - B. Hammond, — - - - - 38,597 13 00 
29. Fanny, - - - Gamaliel Perry, - * - - 29,030 01 00 
30. George, - - - - Daniel Prowse, - - - - 30,309 06 00 
31. Fame, - - - - Alexander Fraser, - - - 36,140 06 00 
32. Molly, . - - - Joshua Farrel, —- - . - 42,490 02 06 
33. Commerce, - - : Enoch Preble, — - - - . 56,869 11 00 
34. Agnes, - . - Richard Wells, - - - - 27,976 18 00 
35. Harmony, - - Diedrich Tegler, - - - 30,155 15 06 
36. Thomas, - : é - John Revell, . - . - 22,388 12 00 
37. Vulture, - - - - Jn. March, - - - - 28,567 16 00 
38. President, - - > William Russell, - - - 17,418 17 06 
39. Hannah, - - - - William Garhart, : - - 17,886 06 08 
40. Maryland, - - - J.M.Speaks, — - - - - 42,570 19 06 
41, Diana, - . - Robert Emery, - - - - 33,970 12 00 
42. Sans Soucie, - . J. Crozier, - - - - 16,813 00 00 
43. Massachusetts, - - - J. White. - - - - 17,056 00 00 
44, Zephyr, = - - - J. Popper, : * - - 25,492 02 00 
45. Speedwell, . - - J. Crawford, - - - - 22,690 08 00 
46. Diana, - - - . Martin Pease. - - . - 23,160 00 00 
47. Columbia, - - - William Potte, - ~ - - 14,904 15 00 
48. Nancy, - - - - William Gerrish, - - - 16,368 15 00 
49. Carolina Planter, : - Henry White, - - - - 53,606 16 00 
50. Franklin, - - - - J. Wildrage, : - : - 26,329 04 00 
51. Louisa, - - - - William Morgan, - . - 42,762 00 00 
52. Russell, = - - - - Daniel Reed, - ds. oe - 72,248 04 00 
53. Union, - - - - Thomas Johnson, - - ° 26,717 14 00 
54, Two Brothers, - - - Amos Greenleaf, - - - - 29,821 04 00 
55. Nancy, - : - ° Ed. West, - - - - 22,755 00 00 
56. Eliza, - - - - J. Worsley, - - - ~ 41,453 10 00 
57, Patuxent Planter, - > F. Dorsett, . - - - 10,304 08 00 
58. Neptune, - : - Lemuel White, - - 2 - 21,433 10 00 
59. Hope. - - - : S. Butman, : - - ~ 28,830 00 00 
60. Harriet, - - - : Js. Bently, - - - - 27,710 00 00 
61. Ruby, - - - Samuel Dexter, - - > - 25,697 01 00 
62. Friendship, - : William Backhouse, ” - - 29,949 10 00 
63. Hector, = - - - - Thomas Barker, - - - - 22,018 17 06 
64. James, - - - - R. Palmer, . ~ - - 14,018 00 00 
65. Polly, - - - - Thomas Carter, - > - - 16,968 02 03 
66. Cumberland, - - - Andrew Scott, - - - . 36,085 12 04 
67. Minerva, - - - - Russel Allen, a? - - - 17,869 10 00 
68. Minerva. - - - - F. Cutts, - - - - 31,032 07 06 
69. Pattern, - - - - Js. Blackington, - - - - 23,931 12 00 
70. Two Sisters, . . - G. Pike, - - . 22,819 17 06 
‘A, Rambler, - - : - El. Minor, - : - - 23.993 10 00 
72. Nancy. - - - - Nat. Sergent, = - - : - 12.516 08 00 
73. Ann, - - - - P. Coleman, - - - - 39,514 02 06 
74. Harmony, - - - - Michael Alcorn, - - - . 40,831 00 00 
75. John, - - . - Jn. Pollard, - - . . 25,091 16 00 
76. Hannah, - - - William Springer, . - - 11,973 12 00 
77. | Catharine. - - - William Teer, - - - - 24,263 08 00 
78. Aurora, - “ Jn. Leaward, - - - - 12,512 10 00 
79. Connecticut, - - Alexander Little, - - . 34,217 12 06 
80. Liberty. - : - - Jon. Fields, - - - 16,801 04 00 
81. Union, - - - - Jn. Millinger, — - - . - 14,964 08 00 
82. Britannia, - : - - Js. Young. - - - - 14,544 15 00 
83. John, - - - - J. Millet, - - - - 13,458 03 00 
84. Nancy, - - - - Joshua Gage, - - - . 12,474 00 00 
85. Active, - - - ‘ Jn. Robertson, = - - - - 13,131 00 00 
86. Hibernia, - - - - J. Obrien, - - - - 15,584 08 00 4 
87. Eliza, - - - - Js. Ciark, . - . - 37,776 00 00 4 
88. Thomas, - - - - Nehemiah Andrews, - - - 14,949 05 00 
89. Jolin, - - - - G. Howland, . : - - 11,392 10 00 
90. Sally, - : - - D. Lamb, - - - - 11,175 10 00 
91. Diana, - - - - Js. Dickey, - - - - 17,178 10 00 
92. Martin, - - - - Caleb Knowles, - - ‘ - 11,666 03 00 
93. Industry, - - - - Amb. Atkins, - - - - 11,443 10 00 
94, Jane, - - - Jn. Rodgers, - - - - 20,496 09 00 
95. Peggy, : > - - John cig 5 - - - - 14,546 14 00 
96. Genet. ; - - - Ephraim Wales, - - 12,668 08 00 
97. Betsy, - - : - Jacob Greenleaf, - - - 12,714 09 00 
98. Penelope, - - - : Jn. Bray, - - - - 5,457 16 00 
99. Chelse Anne, - , - Stanton Prentice, - - - 5,827 10 00 
100. Betsy. - - - - Neid Reading, - - - - 13,390 17 06 
101. Washington, - . - N. B. Ash, - - - - 15,966 00 00 
102. Hope, . . - : Benjamin Shillaber, “ : - 6,988 10 00 
103. Hunter, - - - - Thomas Chipman, - - - 8,844 00 00 
In witness of the foregoing being a true and exact copy of the original deposited in the chancery of my office. 
{u. s.] Ihave hereunto affixed my name and seal of office, at Paris, this 20th day of November, 1795, and o! 
American Independence, the twentieth. 
FULWAR SKIPWITH. 
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E. 


I, Jostan Hempsrep, late master of the brigantine Patty, which, with her cargo, were the property of Justus 
Riley, merchant, of Wethersfield, in the State of Connecticut, testify and declare, that I sailed in the said brigan- 
tine from New London, in the same State, on the 31st day of July last, bound to the island of St. Bartholomew’s: 
that, on the second day of September following, being in the latitude of seventeen degrees and twenty-four minutes 
north of the equator, according to my observations, [ was captured by a French cruiser, called the Iris, Lemot 
captain, and carried into Guadaloupe, arriving on the fifth of said September at Basseterre: that on the same day I 
was taken before Victor Hugues, whose first words addressed to me were these: **T have confiscated your vessel 
and cargo, you damned rascal,” doubling his fist and running it close to my face; and he continued talking for 
some time, reviling the Government and people of the United States: that, on the 8th of September, 1 applied to 
Victor Hugues to be informed when my vesse! and cargo were to be tried, and he answered, that they had been al- 
ready tried, and I might go about my business. I then requested a paper to produce to my owner as evidence of 
the capture and condemnation of his vessel and cargo, which was granted: that I twice applied to Victor Hugues 
+o allow me something to enable myself and people to leave the island, but could obtain nothing. 

I further certify, that the sloop Lucy, George Gilbert, master, belonging to Norwich, in Connecticut, was carried 
into Basseterre on the same day with the brigantine Patty, and, with her cargo, was condemned, without the exami- 
nation of a single paper, which remained in the hands of Captain Gilbert till after sentence of condemnation had 
been pronounced: nay, when I took into my harids Captain Gilbert’s orders from his owners, and attempted to read 
them in the hearing of Victor Hugues, he would not hear them. The next day the same orders were carried to the 
linguister, to present to Victor Hugues; but, in the afternoon, the linguister brought them back to Captain Gilbert, 
saying that Victor Hugues would not receive them. The orders showed that Captain Gilbert was to perform a 
voyage to St. Croix, with liberty to touch at St. Bartholomew’s, but was not to deviate from those orders, because 
the sloop was chartered for those two ports only, and that insurance was made accordingly. 


JOSIAH HEMPSTED. 


Crry oF PHILADELPHIA, 88. 

On the ninth day of November, Anno Domini, 1796, betore me, Hilary Baker, mayor of the city of Philadel- 
phia, personally appeared the within named Josiah Hempsted, who being duly sworn on the Holy Evangelists of 
Almighty God, doth solemnly declare and depose, that all and every the facts stated in the within declaration, by 
him this day before me subscribed, are true. In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and seal, the day 


and year aforesaid. ; 
HILARY BAKER, Mayor. [1. s.] 


EQUALITY. — LIBERTY. 
Extract from the Registers of the Special Agency of the Executive Directory to the Windward Islands. 


The special agents of the executive directory to the Windward Islands: 

Considering that the laws as well ancient as modern, forbid neutrals to carry to the enemy contraband or pro- 
hibited merchandises: os 

Considering that, notwithstanding the complaints of the minister plenipotentiary of the French republic near the 
United States of North America, of which he has informed us by his letter of the 2d July, 1796, those States, and 
especially Virginia, have fitted out vessels loaded with horses for the English: 

Decree, that from this day forward, all vessels loaded with merchandises designated by the name of contraband, 
as arms, instruments, munitions of war of what kind soever, horses, and their furniture, shall be stopped by the 
ships of war and privateers, to be seized and confiscated for the benefit of the captors. 

At Basseterre, Guadaloupe, the Ist August, 1796. Signed on the register. 


VICTOR HUGUES—LEBAS. 


Compared with the register. _ 
VAUCHELET, Secretary of the agency. 


EQUALITY. LIBERTY. 
DECREE. 


The Special Agents of the Executive Directory to the Windward Islands. 


Considering that the ports of the Windward and Leeward Islands, as well as those of Demarara, Essequibo, 
and Berbice, delivered up to the English, occupied and defended by emigrants, are in a state of regular siege, and 
not entitled to the same advantages as the ports of the different English colonies, possessed by that Power before 
the war, or to other rights. 

Considering that it is against every principle to treat a horde of insurgents, destitute of country, without go- 
vernment, and without a flag, with the same respect as civilized nations preserve towards each other during a war. 

Considering that, by "the authentic acts which are in our possession, it is proved that the divers places of the 
colonies delivered up to the English by the rebel Frenchmen and Batavians no more belong to the British Govern- 
ment than la Vendée, in which the English ministry had, in like manner, mercenary troops under pay,—some regi- 
ments clad in the same uniform as those of England: considering that, in virtue of the 2d article of the treaty of 
alliance, concluded at Paris on the 6th of February, 1778, between the United States and France, the former 
Power engaged to defend the American possessions in case of war, and that the Government and the commerce of 
the United States have strangely abused the forbearance of the republic of France, in turning to its injury the 
favors granted to them of trading in all the ports of the French colonies. 

That, by permitting neutral vessels any longer to carry provisions of war and of subsistence to men, evidently 
in state of rebellion, would be to prolong civil war, and the calamities and crimes flowing therefrom—decree as fol- 
lows: 

ArticLe 1. The ships of the republic and French privateers are authorized to capture and conduct into the ports 
of the republic neutral vessels destined for the Windward and Leeward Islands of America, delivered up to the 
English, and occupied and defended by the emigrants. ‘These ports are, Martinico, St. Lucie, Tobago, Demarara, 
Berbice, Essequibo; : 

And at the Leeward, Port au Prince, St. Mark’s, l’Archaye, and Jeremie. 

Art. 2. Every armed vessel, having a commission from either of the said ports, shall be reputed a pirate, and 
the crews adjudged and punished as such. 

Art. 3. The vessels and cargoes described in the !st and 2d articles are declared good prize, and shall be 
sold for the benefit of the captors. 

Art. 4. Every captured vessel, which shall have cleared out under the vague denomination of West Indies, is 
comprehended in the Ist and 2d articles. ’ 

Art. 5. The decree of the 4th of last Nivose, in pursuance of the resolution of the executive directory, of the 
ret Messidor, 4th year, shall be executed till further orders, as far as shall not be contravened by the present 
decree. 
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This decree shall be printed, transcribed in the register of the criminal and commercial tribunals, sent to all the 
French colonial ports, read, published, and posted up, wherever it may be necessary. 

It shall be notified officially to the neutral Governments of St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. Bartholomew’s. 

Enjoining the criminal and commercial tribunals of Guadaloupe. their delegates in the different French colonies 
and elsewhere, the rear admiral commandant on the West India station, and the head of the administration, to aid 
in executing the present decree, each in his respective department. / 

Done at Basseterre, island of Guadaloupe, the 13th of Pluviose, 5th year of the French republic, one and indi- 


visible. 
sible VICTOR HUGUES & LEBAS. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in Congress assembled, the memorial and peti- 
tion of the subscribers, citizens of the United States, dwelling in Philadelphia, respectfully showeth: 


That your memorialists, and divers others, in the regular course of their trade, in the years 1793, 1794, 
and 1795, invested very large sums of money in provisions and other merchandises suited to the West India market, 
and sent them thither, where many cargoes were sold to the officers of colonial administration of the republic of 
France, to be paid for in cash or colonial produce; many others were taken by force by the said officers from the 
supercargoes and consignees, at prices arbitrarily fixed by themselves, to be paid for in produce at rates and terms 
of credit fixed at their pleasure, and that others have been arrested on the high seas, carried into their ports, and 
taken for the use of the republic without any stipulated price or contract: that your memorialists confidently believe, 
that the amount of property belonging to the citizens of the United States, thus delivered to, and taken by, the ad- 
ministrative bodies of the French republic in the West Indies, exceeds two millions of dollars now in arrear, for 
which your memorialists and others concerned, have no mode of obtaining payment, satisfaction, or redress; that 
the usual course is, after taking the cargo by force and duress, to detain the vessels under pretence of paying in 
produce, until the masters and crew are wearied with sickness, delay, and insult, so as to be willing to return, 
either altogether without payment, or with such small portions thereof, as scarcely to pay the freignt and charges 
occasioned by these long delays, whereby, in most instances, the whole capital has been left behind, and in those 
instances, where a considerable part of the cargo has been paid forin colonial produce, the expenses of demurrage 
have consumed almost the whole, as by vouchers ready to be laid before the House, or a committee thereof, wil! 
abundantly appear. 

Your memorialist further show, that some of the earliest sufferers among them applied personally, and by memo- 
rials, to citizens Genet, Fauchet, and Adet, the first and succeeding ministers of the French republic, for redress, 
without obtaining it: they also applied, by memorial, to the President of the United States, who referred them to 
the Secretary for the Department of State, whose advice they pursued in committing their claims to James Monroe, 
Esq. minister plenipotentiary of the United States to the republic of France, at the time of hisembarkation. That, 
although your memorialists are perfectly satisfied that the executive authority of the Union hath done all within its 
power to procure redress to your memorialists, yet it has not had the desired effect. 

Your memorialists further represent, that they had hoped that some arangement would have been assented to, 
whereby, the debts due from the republic of France to the citizens of America might have been discharged, out of 
the debt due to her from the United States, and, under this expectation, they exercised patience, but finding that 
money funded and transferred to an agent of the republic, all hope, from that resource, is vanished: your memorial- 


‘ists feel the more concern that, while provision has been made by the Executive of the Union for obtaining from 


other nationsa redress for spoliations committed on their commerce, no measures hitherto adopted have been suc- 
cessful for procuring satisfaction from that nation, which the merchants of this have shown so decided an affection 
to, by supplying their islands with provisions and necessaries, at a greater risk than attended any other branch of 
their trade, supplies that were absolutely necessary to their colonies, and which they could, from no other place, 
nor in any other manner, be furnished with. 

Your memorialists therefore pray, that the Legislature will take their suffering case into consideration, and 
afford them such relief and protection as to their wisdom shall seem consistent with right and justice. 


Clement & Taylor, Isaac Hazlehurst & Son, for 


Joseph Brown, 
John Taggart, 
Montgomery & Newbolds. 
Nathan Field, 


Willam Ls. Sonntag & Co. 


John Steinmetz, 
William Bell, 

Amb. Vasse, 

John M’Culloh, 

Petit & Bayard, 
Conyngham, Nesbit & Co. 
George Davis, 

Nathaniel Lewis & Sons, 
John Clark, 

Thomas Fitzsimons, 
Philip Care, 

Charles White, 

Walter Stewart, 

David H. Conyngham, 
James M’Curach, 
Edward Dunant, 


John Wilcocks, 

George Armroyd, 
Nalbro’ & John Frazier, 
E. Dutelh & Wachsmuth, 
James Gamble, 

John Rutherford, 

James Yard, 

James Vanuxem, 
Summerl & Brown, 
Daniel Vincent Thuun, 
Grubb & Mather, 
Charles Massey, 

John Maybin, 

John Gardiner, jun. 

John Savage, 

Maddock, Jackson & Co. 
Edward Carrell, 

Philip & Thomas Reilly. 
Sam. A. Otis, on behalf of 
Sam. A. Otis, jun. 

Rd. Gilmer & Co. 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN. 
REPORTED TO THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, FEBRUARY 28, 1797. 


Mr. Livineston, from the committee appointed on the 20th December last, to inquire into the operation of the act 
for the relief and protection of American seamen, and to report what amendments are necessary to be made 
thereto, made the following report: 


That, from the neglect of the collectors of the different ports, to transmit the returns directed by the said act» 
to the Secretary of State, it is difficult to present any precise result of the operation of the law to the Teanie. 

For the quarter ending with the 30th of September, 1796, the coltectors of the following ports only had made the 
return of impressments directed by the 7th section of the act aforesaid, viz: Providence, (Rhode Island) Wash- 
ington, South Quay, Ipswich, Dighton, and Philadelphia. 

For the succeeding quarter, ending the 31st of December, 1796, the returns were made on this subject only by 
the collectors of Philadelphia, Ipswich, Dighton, Providence, (Rhode-Island) verbally by the collector of Boston. 

It, however, appears, from the communication received from the Secretary of State, and annexed to this report, 
that affidavits have been transmitted to his office, taken, as well pursuant to the 5th section of the said act, as under 
the direction of a circular letter written from that department on the 25th of March last, and that from those docu- 
po ge there appear to have been impressed, by British ships of war and press-gangs, from on board American ves- 
sels, 114 seamen— 4 

Of whom 54 are aan of the United States, twenty-nine of whom whose States are particularly designated in 

the return. 
12 natives of Great Britain or Ireland. ' 
19 foreigners, natives of other countries than Great-Britain or Ireland. 
29 whose citizenship is uncertain. 


Total, 114 

The same neglect of the collectors, to make the proper returns, has prevented your committee from procuring 
and submitting to the House an accurate statement of the number of seamen enregistered pursuant to the 4th sec- 
tion of the said act. It appears, however, that, in the two quarters preceding the Ist of January, 1797, there were 
registered by the several collectors who have completed their returns, the number of 4,892 seamen— ' 


Of whom 4,633 are native Americans. 
304 citizens by residence prior to the 3d of September, 1783. 
41 naturalized citizens. 
14 children of American citizens,-born in a foreign country. 





Total. 4,892 

As to the operation of part of the law, directing the appointment of agents to reside in foreign ports, your com- 
mittee report that no regular returns have been received from the said agents of the number of impressed seamen 
they have been able to discharge; but they understand, generally, that the law has operated beneficially in this 
respect. 

our committee also further report, that they have examined ‘the suggestions contained in the letter annexed to 
this report from the Secretary of State, on the subject of the allowance to sick, disabled, or needy American sea- 
men, in foreign ports; and are of opinion that some further legislative provision is necessary for their support; and, 
as connected with that subject, that some provision is necessary for the relief and support of such disabled or inva- 
lid seamen as may arrive at the different ports of the United States. . 

The committee find that numbers of seamen, as well foreigners as natives, arriving at the different ports of the 
United States, in such disabled situation, either become a great burthen to the public hospitals, where any such are 
established, or are left to perish for want of proper attention. itl 

They are of opinion that a sufficient fund might be raised for the support and relief of sick or disabled American 
seamen, as well in foreign ports as in the United States; either by an additional tonnage duty on all vessels enter- 
ing the ports of the United States, or by a charge on the wages of all seamen shipped within the United States, 
proportioned to the length of the voyage, to be paid or secured by the master, and deducted from the wages of his 
crew. 

The committee, therefore, in relation to the several objects above specified, recommend the following reso- 
lutions, viz: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to lay-before this House, at its next meeting, an abstract of all 
the returns which shall then have been made to him, by the collectors of the different ports, pursuant to the direc- 
tions of the act for the relief and protection of American seamen; and also such communications from the agents 
employed by virtue of the said act, in foreign ports, as may then be received. 

Resolved, That, instead of the allowance directed to be made by the act, ‘* concerning consuls and vice-consuls,” 
for the relief and support of American seamen in foreign ports, provision ought to be made, by law, for allowing the 
sum of fifty cents per day, to each man, and for defraying the expense of transporting sick or disabled seamen to 
the United States. : 

Resolved, That provision ought to be made, by law, for collecting the sum of —— cents, per month, from the © 
wages of every seaman sailing from any port of the United States, to be appropriated— 


1. To the temporary support and relief of sick or disabled seamen of the United States; 
F. = the foundation of hospitals for the relief of such sick or disabled seamen, (when a sufficient fund shall be 
collected.) : 


DepartTMENT oF State, February 17, 1797. 


Sir: 

I have the honor to enclose, agreeably to your request, a copy, marked A,* of the instructions prescribed by 
the President of the United States, relative to the proofs of citizenship, and mode of taking the same, to entitle the 
applicants to be registered as American seamen. An abstract, marked B,{ of the returns received from different 
collectors, of the seamen they have registered pursuant to the act of Congress. The committee will observe, that a 
number of the collectors have made no returns. A statement, marked C, of seamen impressed or detained by foreign 
Powers, extracted from the returns of the collectors. Copies, marked D, and DD, of returns of impressments, from 
the collector of Pennsylvania; and an account, marked E, of such protests as have been transmitted to my office, 
relative to impressed seamen, as well in pursuance of the fifth section of the act for the relief and protection of our 
seamen, as in compliance with my request, in a circular letter sent to the collectors, in March, 1796. The dates 


*Not tobe found. § + See Commerce and Navigation, No. 41. 
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of the protests, compared with the date of the President’s instructions, transmitted by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the collectors, will indicate what protests have been returned pursuant to the act of Congress. 

I have no particular information to communicate on the operation of the act in question, having heard no com- 
plaints of difficulties or inconveniences in executing it. But, in other respects, our seamen need more effectual pro- 
tection and support. fl ; 

By the consular act, every master of an American vessel is required to receive and bring home, at least two of 
our seamen whom he may find in foreign ports, for every hundred tons burthen of his vessel, without compensation 
other than the service of the seamen, on their passage, if able to work; and if he refuses to receive them, the consul 
of the place is authorized to prosecute him for a penalty of thirty dollars, in any court of competent jurisdiction, 
for every seaman so refused. Now, if the master wants seamen, he will gladly ship them as part of his crews if he 
is full manned, to receive them will be inconvenient to him, or, at least, a burthen on his owners; and, in such 
cases, the master will contrive to evade the law, and our seamen will suffer, if not be lost to their country. Be- 
sides, in many foreign ports we have no consuls, and the penalty mentioned is incurred only when the master re- 
fuses to receive the seamen on the request or order of the consul. And in what courts are our consuls, resident in 
foreign countries, to prosecute the delinquents ?_ [ have asked the Attorney General’s opinion. He answers: in 
the courts of the United States. The provisioh for such prosecutions may, then, be considered as a nullity. 

Why should not compensation be given to encourage the bringing home of destitute seamen? A very small duty 
on every vessel, or on every seaman, (as formerly they were taxed for the support of Greenwich hospital) would 
furnish an adequate fund. 

The consular act also authorizes our consuls to support our needy or sick seamen in foreign ports, but restricts 
the allowance to twelve cents a day, a sum that in but few ports in Europe would procure them a single meal; 
and, as to the sick, they must be left to perish, unless the consuls, at their own expense, provide clothing, nurses, 
and physicians. And who is to bury the dead ? Funeral expenses, in many places, are considerable. 

Our consuls have been in the practice of giving certificates to protect our seamen from impressments. These 
certificates have formerly been respected, with some exceptions. Lord Grenville has complained to Mr. King of 
numerous abuses by such protections being given to British subjects. It is highly probable that some abuses have 
taken place; yet, as seamen sometimes lose their protections, it seems necessary that the consuls should continue 
to give them. ‘The consuls of other nations do the same, and the difference of Porton is a guard against frauds. 
Perhaps some rules might be prescribed to the consuls for their direction, to prevent abuses which, by bringing the 
consular acts into discredit, will destroy their usefulness. The fee taken by the consuls, (some few, I believe, 
issue the certificates gratis) is two dollars for each protection. This seems too burthensome on the seamen; and if, 
after all, carelessness, or other fault in some consulates in issuing certificates, should destroy the faith which 
ought to be given to thé consular seal, the evil will be greatly increased. 

These hints, written at your request, [ submit to the consideration of the committee, 

And an, sir, with great respect, your obedient servant, 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 

Epwarp Livineston, Esq. Chairman of the Committee of the 

House of Representatives, on the act for the relief and protection of American seamen. 


C. 


A Statement of Seamen belonging to ships and vessels of the United States, impressed or detained by foreign Pow- 
ers, taken from the returns of the Collectors of the Customs, to the Secretary of State, for the quarter ending the 
30th September, 1796, in pursuance of the seventh section of the “* act for the relief and protection of American 
Seamen.’ 


Return of the collector of Providence, Rhode Island: That Benjamin Philips, master of the ship Rebecca, of 
Providence, who entered, on the 17th September last, from the Havanna, had two of his seamen impressed on his 
passage thence. ' 

Return of the collector of Washington: That there were none. 

Return of the collector of South Quay: That there were none. 

Return of the collector of Ipswich: That there were none. 

Return of the collector of Dighton: ‘That there were none. 


The foregoing are all the returns yet received relative toimpressments and detentions, for the quarter aforesaid, 
except that from Pennsylvania district, a copy of which is annexed, marked D. 

On the 25th of last March, and a to the passing of the act above mentioned, the Secretary of State had 
addressed a circular letter to the collectors of the principal ports in the United States, requesting them to take and 
transmit to him affidavits relative to impressments, and other outrages committed on citizens of the United States, 
by British ships of war. ‘This they have ever since continued to do, seldom distinguishing, with much precision, 
whether the affidavits transmitted were pursuant to the act of Congress, or the circular letter; and as returns of 
registered seamen have been made by many collectors who do not, at the same time, notice the impressments and 
detentions which may have taken place, it is probable that they considered the transmission of the affidavits them- 
selves, as superseding the necessity of a formal return. An account of those affidavits or protests, as far as they 
come within the meaning of the act, will be found in the paper marked E. 


A Statement of Seamen belonging to ships and vessels of the United States, impressed or detained by a Pow- 
ers, taken from the returns of Collectors of the Customs, to the Secretary of State, for the quarter ending with 
the 31st December, 1796, in pursuance of the seventh section of the “ act for the relvef and protection of Amert- 
can Seamen.” 


The collector of Ipswich: That there were none. 

The collector.of Dighton: That there were none. Y aes 

The collector of Providence, Rhode Island: That one seaman had been impressed from on board the brigantine 
Betsy, of Providence, Zachariah Rhodes, master, on the 4th August, 1796, at Port-au-Prince, by the British ship 
of war Indostan, captain Bostic; but he was afterwards restored. . 

The collector of Boston reported personally to the Secretary of State: That, in his district, he had received no 
information of the impressment of a single seaman. 


The return of the collector of Pennsylvania is annexed, marked DD. 
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E. 


An account of the contents of all such protests or affidavits of masters of ships and vessels of the United States, trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of State, as come within the meaning of the 5th section of the‘ Act for the relief and pro- 


tection of American seamen.” 


PR ies, Se EE 


1. Affidavit of John Compton, late master of the schooner Active, dated Baltimore 30th May, 1796. 

William Davis, a citizen of the United States, and Thomas Spiers, a native of the Eastern shore of Maryland, 
were impressed from the service of the said schooner, on or about the 11th March, 1796, at Kingston, Jamaica, by 
the British ship of war Jamaica, Captain Bingham. 


2. Affidavit of Robert Stanley, master of the schooner Adelaide, of Baltimore, dated Baltimore, 1st June, 1796. 


On a voyage from Jacmel, the said schooner was captured by the British ship of war Argonaut, Captain Ball, and 
sent to Jamaica. On 7 capture, all the men were taken out of the schooner, but restored at Jamaica. Whilst 
she continued at Jamaica, Lemuel Brown and Joseph Richards, both natives, and William Jones, a citizen of the 
United States, were impressed by the British ship of war Jamaica, Captain Bingham. But they were afterwards 
restored. 

‘ 3. Affidavit of Thomas Holden, master of the ship Hearts of Oak, dated at Providence, Rhode Island, 17th 

une, 1796. 

_ Daniel Bragg, a native of North Kingston, in Rhode Island, Joseph Hazard, a native of Nantucket, and John 
Rion, a native of Virginia, were impressed from the said ship, on the 24th December, 1795, on a voyage from Brest 
to Guadaloupe, by the British frigate Resource, Captain Watkins, who transferred them to Admiral Laforey’s ship, 
the Majestic. 

4. Affidavit of William Davis, master of the schooner Industry, of Newburyport, dated Essex county, Massachu- 
setts, 23d June, 1796. 

Nathaniel Harris, a native of Ipswich, in Massachusetts, was impressed from on board the said schooner, on the 
9th day of March, 1796, by the British ship of war Sampson, in sight of Tortuga. 


5. Affidavit of John Tillinghast, master of the schooner Dolphin, of Providence, Rhode Island, dated Providence, 


28th June, 1796. 

Derrick Solomon, a native of the island of St. ‘Thomas, who was brought up, from a lad, in Rhode Island, and 
Prince Hunter, a native of Africa, manumitted in Rhode Island, were impressed from on board the said schooner, 
on the 14th of March, 1796, at Barbadoes, by the British frigate La Pique. 


6. Protest of James Lowell, master of the brig Union, of Newburyport, dated Newburyport, 8th July, 1796. 

Stephen Thompson, who said he was a native of Booth Bay, in Massachusetts, Thomas M’Donald, who said he 
was a native of Machias, and John Andrews, a native of the same piace, were impressed from on board the said 
brig, on the 5th of July, 1796, about twenty leagues from Cape Ann, by a British frigate of twenty-eight guns, sup- 
posed to be the Hussar. 

7. Protest of Thomas Robinson, master of the brigantine Apollo, of New York, dated New York, 25th August. 
1796. 


James Hamilton, a native of Scotland, but who resided for twenty-four years past in New York, and was there 
married since twenty years, was impressed from on board the said brigantine, on 20th of August, 1796, off the Chesa- 


peake, by the British ship of war Prevoyante, Captain Wemyss. 

8. Protest of Allen Nichols, master of the brigantine Fox, dated 29th August, 1796, at New York. 

James Snell, a native of England, was impressed from on board the said brigantine, on the 7th of July, 1796, at 
Antonie in Jamaica, by the British sloop of war called the Cormorant. 


9. Protest of Charles Jenkins, master of the brigantine Pearl, dated New York, 18th August, 1796. 


Thomas Kirk, a seaman, and twelve Irish — were impressed from on board the said brigantine, on a 
voyage from Cork to New York, by the British sloop of war Hazard, Captain Parker, on the 3d June 1796. It is 


not known of what country the said Kirk is. 

10. Protest of Seth G. Stacy, master of the ship Mary, of New York, dated at New York, 2d September, 1796. 

_ Daniel Cree, supposed to be a native of England, but who called himself a native of Virginia, was impressed at 

Liverpool, whilst he was engaged as a seaman on board the said ‘ship, on or about the 20th of April, 1796, and carried 
on board the British ship of war Acteon. 

11. Protest of James Farley, master of the ship Severn, dated at New York, 8th September, 1796. 


John Brown, a native of Bremen, and Merret Taft, a native of Massachusetts, were impressed from the said ship, 
at Hull, in England, on the 6th July, 1796, by a press gang; also Thomas Johnston, supposed to be a Scotchman, was 
impressed from on board the same ship, on the 6th September following, on her passage from Hull to New York, by 


the British ship of war Thetis, Captain Cochran. 
12, Protest of James Barclay, master of the brigantine Nancy, of New York, dated at New York, 20th Septem- 


ber, 1796. 

Joseph Francis, a native of France, was impressed from on board the said brigantine, on the 7th August, 1796, in 
the harbor of Cape Nichola Mole, and placed on board a British sloop of war. 

13. Reuben Moore’s protest, as master of the ship Mohawk, dated at New York, 17th October, 1796. 

Joseph Lowry, a native of Portugal, was impressed from on board the om Mohawk, at Woolwich, in England, 
on the 8th June, 1796, by a press gang from a British armed brig, called the Harpie. 

‘ 14. Thomas Follansbe’s protest, as master of the sloop Nancy, of Newburyport, dated at Newburyport, 24th 
une, 1796. 

Paul Buckley, an Irishman, was impressed from on board the said sloop, on a voyage from Jacmel to Aux Cayes, 
on the 14th April, 1796, by the British ship of war Argonaut. 

15. Protest of Benjamin Philips, master of the ship Rebecca, of Providence, Rhode Island, dated at Providence, 
17th September, 1796. 

John Singleton, who said he was born at Newburyport, and another man, who was supposed to be a native of 
New England, were impressed from on board the said ma on the 2d September, 1796, on a voyage from Havanna 
to Providence, by the British ship of war Ceres, Captain John Newman. 

16. William Bunker’s protest, as master of the ship Penelope, of New York, dated at New York, 9th August, 
1796. 
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Thomas Pettit, supposed to be an Irishman, and William Williams, yy to be a Welchman, were im- 
pressed from the said ship on the 5th August, 1796, on a voyage from Dublin to New York; by a British ship of war, 
supposed to be the Cleopatra, Captain Penrose. 

17. Protest of James Laughton, master of the ship Orlando, dated at New York, 13th October, 1796. 


John Patten, a native of Massachusetts, and John Dowling, an Irishman, were impressed from the said ship at 
Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, on the 5th May, 1796, into the British service. 

18. Affidavit of George Nowell, master of the ship Rebecca, dated at Norfolk, in Virginia, 6th August, 1796. 

Richard Halfyard, a native of Philadelphia, was impressed from on board said ship, about ten leagues from Cape 
Henry, by the British frigate Thetis, commanded by Captain Cochran. The Rebecca was then bound to Norfolk 
from Newburyport, whence she had departed on the 18th July, 1796. ; 

20. Protest of John D. Bourne, master of the sloop Industry, of Charleston, South Carolina, dated at Charles- 
ton, 10th October, 1796. 

That the said sloop was captured on the 27th July preceding, on a voyage from Charleston to Surinam, by the 
British ship of war Scipio, commanded by Sir Charles Sidney Davers, who ordered all the sloop’s people on board 
the Scipio. The sloop was carried to Martinico without her people. Their names were John Collins, mate; 
Frederick Robert, John Contrey, Christopher Jacob, and Isaac Moran, who is a citizen of the United States. 


21. Protest of William Brown, master of the brigantine Betsey, of Newburyport, dated at Grenada, 21st Sep- 
tember, 1796. 

James Moor, a native of Whitehaven, in England, was impressed from on board the said brigantine, on the 20th 
September, 1796, at Grenada, by His Britannic Majesty’s ship Alarm, Captain Fellows. 

22. Protest of Samuel Holt, master of the brigantine Betsey, of Philadelphia, dated at Jamaica, 5th October, 
1796. 

Peter Coleman and Andrew Swanson, both Swedes, were impressed at Port Royal, in Jamaica, on the 8th Sep- 
tember, 1796, from on board the said brigantine, by His Britannic Majesty’s ship Alfred. 


23. Protest of William Roberts, master of the schooner Sally, of Norfolk, dated at Norfolk, 10th October, 1796. 

Elisha Carter, a native of Rhode Island, was impressed from on board the said schooner, on the 28th August 
preceding, by the British ship of war Sampson. 

24. Protest of James Deale, master of the ship Louis, dated at Norfolk, 21st July, 1796. , 


Five seamen were impressed from on board the said ship, on the 18th of the same month, on a voyage from Bal- 
timore to the Isle of France, about five leagues to the eastward of Cape Henry, by the British ship of war Prevoyante. 


25. Protest of Edward Sanford, master of the ship Antony Mangin, of Baltimore, dated at Baltimore, 20th Au- 
gust, 1796. 

George Higginbottom, a native of Baltimore, and John Sands, a citizen of the United States, were impressed. 
from on board the said ship, on the 7th of the same August, on a voyage from Bremen to Baltimore, about fifteen 
miles from Cape Henry, by the British ship of war Le Prevoyante, Captain Wemyss. 

26. Protest of Bartholomew Byers, master of the schooner Sisters, of Baltimore, dated at Baltimore, 9th Sep- 
tember, 1796. 

William Hampton, a native of the United States, was taken out of the said schooner, on the 7th August, 1796, 
on a voyage from Cape Frangois to Baltimore, off the Bahamas, by two British privateers; the one called the Hornet, 
Captain Steel, and the other called the Endeavor, Captain Fogey. 

27. Protest of James Boyd, master of the schooner Betsey of Baltimore, dated Baltimore, 17th August, 1796. 

William Forrest, a citizen of the United States, was impressed from on board the said schooner, on a voyage 
from Jeremie to Baltimore, on the first of the same August, by the British ship of war Prevoyante. 


28. Protest of Henry Tyson, master of the ship John, of Baltimore, dated at Baltimore, 4th August, 1796. 

George Riley, a citizen of the United States, was impressed from on board the said ship, on the 15th December, 
1795, on a voyage from Baltimore to Dublin, by Admiral Murray’s ship, the Resolution. Afterwards, on her re- 
turn, the 19th July, 1796, James Watts, a passenger, and Brian Riley, the cook, a citizen of the United States, 
were impressed from the said ship, by the British ship of war Prevoyante. 

29. Comfort Bird’s protest, as master of the brigantine Polly, of Boston, dated at Baltimore, 26th July, 1796. 

James Grey, Joseph Dexter, and William Rogers, all citizens of the United States, were impressed from on 
board the said brigantine, on the 17th of the same July, on a voyage from Boston to Baltimore, off Cape Charles, 
three miles, by the ship of war Prevoyante. 

30. Protest of Johi Smith, master of the ship Ardent of Baltimore, dated at Baltimore, 14th Septernber, 1796. 

Thomas Edwards, Richard Pasco, and Joseph Gibson, all citizens and natives of the United States, were im- 
pressed from the service of the said ship, at Martinique, whilst they were on shore, some time subsequent to the 10th 
ef April, by a gang from the British frigate Amiable, Captain Davers. 

31. Protest of David Alden, master of the ship Thomas, of Portland, dated at Baltimore, 15th August, 1796. 

John Hurly and William Hogan, both citizens of the United States, were impressed from on board the said ship, 
on the 6th of the same August, on a voyage from Liverpool to Baltimore, eight leagues off Cape Henry, by the Bri- 
tish ship of war Prevoyante, Captain Wemyss. ' 

32. Protest of James Barclay, master of the ship Dauphin, of New York, dated at Cape Nicholas Mole, 9th 
November, 1796. 

William M’Leod and David Waters, both citizens of the United States, were impressed from on boerd the said 
ship at the said Cape Nicholas Mole, on the 29th October, 1796, by the British ship of war Hannibal, Captain Smyth. 


Recapitulation of Seamen impressed. 


16 who are called citizens of the United States, 
8 citizens of Massachusetts, 
5 ~=—s do. Rhode Island, 
do. New York, 
do. Pennsylvania, 
do. Delaware, 
do. Maryland, 
do. Virginia. 


42 Citizens, 

12 British subjects, 

26 foreigners of other countries than Great Britain, 
27 whose country is unknown. 


In all, 107, exclusive of thirty-four Irish passengers. 
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